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ADVERTISEMENT TO FIRST 
EDITION. 


WHEN the Editor of the following volumes 
published, about two years since, the work 
called the ‘“‘Antiquary,” he announced that 
he was, for the last time, intruding upon 
the public in his present capacity. He might 
shelter himself under the plea that every 
anonymous writer is, lke the celebrated 
Junius, only a phantom, and that therefore, 
although an apparition, of a more benign, as 
well as much meaner description, he cannot 
be bound to plead to a charge of inconsist- 
ency. A better apology may be found in the 
imitating the confession of honest Benedict, 
that, when he said he would die a bache- 
lor, he did not think he should live to be 
married. The best of all would be, if, as 
has eminently happened in the case of some 
distinguished contemporaries, the merit of 
the work should, in the reader’s estimation, 
form an excuse for the Author’s breach of 
promise. Without presuming to hope that 
this may prove the case, it 1s only further 
necessary to mention, that his resolution, 
like that of Benedict, fell a sacrifice, to 
temptation at least, if not to stratagem. 

It is now about six months since the Au- 
thor, through the medium of his respectable 
Publishers, received a parcel of Papers, con- 
taining the Outlines of this narrative, with 
a permission, or rather with a request, 
couched in highly flattering terms, that they 
might be given to the Public, with such 
alterations as should be found suitable.* 
These were of course so numerous, that, be- 
sides the suppression of names, and of in- 
cidents approaching too much to reality, the 
work may in a great measure be said to be 
new written. Several anachronisms have 
probably crépt in during the course of these 
changes; and the mottoes for the chapters 
have been selected without any reference to 
the supposed date of the incidents. For 
these, of course, the Editor is responsible. 
' Some others occurred in the original mate- 

rials, but they are of little consequence. In 
* point of minute accuracy, it may be stated, 
that the bridge over the Forth, or rather the 
Avondhu (or Black River), near the hamlet 
of Aberfoil, had not an existence thirty 


* As it may be necessary, in the present Edition 
(1829), to speak upon the square, the Author thinks 
it proper to own, that the communication alluded 

to is entirely imaginary. 


years ago. It does not, however, become 
the Editor to be the first to point out these 
errors; and he takes this public opportunity 
to thank the unknown and nameless corre- 
spondent, to whom the reader will owe the 
principal share of any amusement which he 
may derive from the following pages. 
Ist December 1817, 


INTRODUCTION—(1829). 


WHEN the author projected this further en- 
croachment on the patience of an indulgent 
public, he was at some loss for a title; a good 
name being very nearly of as much conse- 
quence in literature as in life. The title of 
Ros Roy was suggested by the late Mr. Con- 
stable, whose sagacity and experience fore- 
saw the germ of popularity which it in- 
cluded. 

No introduction can be more appropriate 
to the work than some account of the sin- 
gular character whose name is given to the 
title-page, and who, through good report | 
and bad report, has maintained a wonderful 
degree of importance in popular recollection. 
This cannot be ascribed to the dis3‘nction 
of his birth, which, though that of a gentle- 
man, had in it nothing of high destination, 
and gave him little right to command ‘n his 
clan. Neither, though he lived a busy, 
restless, and enterprising life, were his feats 
equal to those of other freebooters, who 
have been less distinguished. He owed his 
fame in a great measure to his residing on 
the very verge of the Highlands, and play- 
ing such pranks in the beginning of the 
18th century, as are usually ascribed to 
Robin Hood in the middle ages,—and that 
within forty miles of Glasgow, a great com- 
mercial city, the.seat of a learned universi- 
ty. Thus a character like his, blending the 
wild virtues, the subtle policy, and unre- 
strained license of an American Indian, was 
fiourishing in Scotland during the Augustan 
age of Queen Anne and George I. Addison, 
it is probable, or Pope, would have been con- 
siderably surprised if they had known that 
there existed in the same island with them 
a personage of Rob Roy’s peculiar habits ana 
profession. It is this strong contrast be- 
twixt the civilized and cultivated mode of 
life on the one side of the Highland line, and 


| the wild and lawless adventures which were 
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habitually undertaken and achieved by one 
who. dwelt on the opposite side of that ideal 
boundary, which creates the interest at- 
tached to his name. Hence it is that even 


yet, 


Far and near, through vale and hill, 
Are faces that attest the same, 

And kindle like a fire new stirr’d, 
At sound of Rob Roy’s name. 


There were several advantages which Rob 


Roy enjoyed for sustaining to advantage the | 


character which he assumed. 

The most prominent of these was his de- 
scent from, and connection with, the clan 
MacGregor, so famous for their misfortunes, 
and the indomitable spirit with which they 
maintained themselves as a clan, linked and 
banded together in spite of the most severe 
laws, executed with unheard-of rigor against 
those who bore this forbidden surname. 
Their history was that of several others of 
the original Highland clans, who were sup- 
pressed by more powerful neighbors, and 
either extirpated, or forced to secure them- 
selves by renouncing their own family ap- 
pellation, and assuming that of the conquer- 
ors. The peculiarity in the story of the 
MacGregors, is their retaining, with such 
tenacity, their separate existence and union 
as a clan under circumstances of the utmost 
urgency. The history of the tribe is briefly 
as follows But we must premise that the 
tale depends in some degree on tradition; 
therefore, excepting when written docu- 
ments are quoted, it must be considered as 
in some degree dubious. 

The sept of MacGregor claimed a descent 
from Gregor, or Gregorius, third son, it is 
said, of Alpin King of Scots, who flourished 
about 787. Hence their original patro- 
nymic is MacAlpine, and they are usually 
termed the Clan Alpine. An individual 
tribe of them retains the same name. They 
are accounted one of the most ancient clans 
in the Highlands, and it is certain they were 
a people of original Celtic descent, and oc- 


cupied at one period very extensive posses-, 


sions in Perthshire and Argyleshire, which 
they imprudently continued to hold by the 
coir a glaive, that is, the right to the sword. 
Their neighbors, the Earls of Argyle and 
Breadalbane, in the meanwhile, managed to 
have the lands oceupied by the MacGregors 
engrossed in those charters which they easily 
obtained from the Crown; and thus consti- 
tuted a legal right in their own favor, with- 
out much regard to its justice. As oppor- 
tunity occurred of annoying or extirpating 
their neighbors, they gradually extended 
their own domains, by usurping, under the 
pretext of such royal grants, those of their 


more uncivilized neighbors. A Sir Duncan 
Campbell of Lochow, known in the High- 
lands by the name of Donacha Dhu nan 
Churraichd, that is, Black Duncan with the 
Cowl, it being his pleasure to wear such a 
head-gear, is said to have been peculiarly 
successful in those acts of spoliation upon 
the clan MacGregor. 

The devoted sept, ever finding themselves 
iniquitously driven from their possessions, 
defended themselves by force, and occasion- 
ally gained advantages, which they used 
cruelly enough. ‘This conduct, though na- 
tural, considering the country and time, was 
studiously represented at the capital as aris- 
ing from an untameable and innate ferocity, 
which nothing, it is said, could remedy, 
save cutting off the tribe of MacGregor root 
and branch. 

In an act of Privy Council at Stirling, 
22d September 1563, in the reign of Queen 
Mary, commission is granted to the most 
powerful nobles, and chiefs of the clans, to 
pursue the clan Gregor with fire and sword. 
A similar warrant in 1563, not only grants 
the like powers to Sir John Campbell of 
Glenorchy, the descendant of Duncan with 
the Cowl, but discharges the lieges to receive 
or assist any of the clan Gregor, or afford 
them, under any color whatever, meat, 
drink, or clothes. 

An atrocity which the clan Gregor com- 
mitted in 1589, by the murder of John 
Drummond of Drummond-ernoch, a forest- 
er of the royal forest of Glenartney, is else- 
where given, with all its horrid circumstan- 
ces. ‘The clan swore upon the severed head 
of the murdered man, that they would make 
common cause in avowing the deed. This 
led to an act of the Privy Council, directing 
another crusade against the “‘wicked clan 
Gregor, so long continuing in blood, slaugh- 
ter, theft, and robbery,” in which letters of 
fire and sword are denounced against them 
for the space of three years. The reader 
will find this particular fact illustrated in the 
Introduction to the Legend of Montrose in 
the present edition of these Nofels. 

Other. occasions frequently occurred, in 
which the MacGregors testified contempt 
for the laws, from which they had often ex- 
perienced severity, but never protection. 
Though they were gradually deprived of 
their possessions, and of all ordinary means 
of procuring subsistence, they could not, 
nevertheless, be suposed likely to starve for 
famine, while they had the means of taking 
from strangers what they considered as 
rightfully their own. Hence they became 
versed in predatory forays, and accustomed 
to bloodshed. Their passions were eager, 
and, with a little maragement on the part 
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of some of their most powerful neighbors, 
they could easily be hownded out, to use an 
expressive Scottish phrase, to commit Vio- 
lence, of which the wily instigators took the 
advantage, and left the ignorant Mac@re- 
gors an undivided portion of blame and 
punishment. This policy of pushing on 
the fierce clans of the Highlands and Bor- 
ders to break the peace of the country, is 
accounted by the historian one of the most 
dangerous practices of his own period, in 
which the MacGregors were considered as 
ready agents. 

Notwithstanding these severe denuncia- 
tions,—which were acted upon in the same 
spirit in which they were conceived, some 
of the clan still possessed property, and the 
chief of the name in 1592 is designed Al- 
laster MacGregor of Glenstrae. He is said 
to have been a brave and active man; but, 
from the tenor of his confession at his death, 
appears to have been engaged in many and 
desperate feuds, one of which finally proved 
fatal to himself and many of his followers. 
This was the celebrated conflict at Glen- 
fruin, near the south-western extremity of 
Loch Lomond, in the vicinity of which the 
MacGregors continued to exercise much aa- 
thority by the coir a@ glaive, or right of the 
strongest, which we have already mentioned. 

There had been a long and bloody feud 
betwixt the MacGregors and the Laird of 
Luss, head of the family of Colquhoun, a 

owerful race on the lower part of Loch 
eignd: The MacGregor’s tradition af- 
firms that the quarrel began on a very tri- 
fling subject. Two of the MacGregors being 
benighted, asked shelter in a house belong- 
ing to a dependant of the Colquhouns, and 
were refused. They then retreated to an 
out-house, took a wedder from the fold, 
killed it, and supped off the carcass, for 
which (it is said) they offered payment to 
the proprietor. ‘The Laird of Luss seized 
on the offenders, and, by the summary pro- 
cess which feudal barons had at their com- 
mand, had them both condemned and exe- 
cuted. The MacGregors verify this account 
of the feud by appealing to a proverb cur- 
rent amongst them, execrating the hour 
(Mult dhu an Carbail ghil) that the black 
wedder with the white tail was ever lambed. 
To avenge this quarrel, the Laird of Mac- 
Gregor assembled his clan, to the number 
of three or four hundred men, and marched 
toward Luss from the banks of Loch Long, 
by a pass called Raid na Gael, or the High- 
Jandman’s Pass. 

Sir Humphrey Colquhoun received early 
notice of this incursion, and collected a 
strong force, more than twice the number 
of that of the invaders. He had with him 
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the gentlemen of the name of Buchw a 3, 
with the Grahams, and other gentry of the 
Lennox, and a party of the citizens of Dum- 
barton, under command of Tobias Smollett, 
a magistrate, or bailie, of that town, aad 
ancestor of the celebrated author. 

The parties met in the valley of Glenfyr xin, 
which signifies the Glen of Sorrow—a rame 
that seemed to anticipate the event of the 
day, which, fatal to the conquered party, 
was at least equally so to the victors, the 
“babe unborn” of Clan Alpine haying rea- 
son torepentit. The MacGregors, somev hat 
discouraged by the appearance of a force 
much superior to their own, were cheered 
on to the attack by a Seer, or second-sighted 
person, who professed that he saw the 
shrouds of the dead wrapt around their prin- 
cipal opponents. The clan charged with 
great fury on the front of the enemy, while 
John MacGregor, with a strong party, made 
an unexpected attack on the flank. A great 
part of the Colquhoun’s force consisted in 
cavalry. which could not act in the boggy 
ground. They were said to have disputed 
the field manfully, but were at length com- 
pletely routed, and a merciless slaughter was 
exercised on the fugitives, of whom betwixt 
two and three hundred fell on the field and 
in the pursuit. If the MacGregors lost, as 
is averred, only two men slain in the action, 
they had shght provocation for an indis- 
criminate massacre. It is said that their fury 
extended itself to a party of students for 


clerical orders, who had imprudently come — 


to see the battle. Some doubt is thrown on 
this fact, from the indictment against the 
chief of the clan Gregor being silent on: the 
subject, as is the historian Johnston, and 
a Professor Ross, who wrote an account of 
the battle twenty-nine years after it was 
fought. It is, however, constantly averred 
by the tradition of the country, and a stone 
where the deed was done is called Lech-a- 
Mihinisteir, the Minister or Clerk's Flag- 
stone. The MacGregors, by a tradition 
which is now found to be inaccurate, impute 


this cruel action to the ferocity of a single | 


man of their tribe, renowned for size and 
strength, called Dugald, Car Mhor, or the 
great Mouse-colored Man. He was Mac- 
Gregor’s foster-brother, and the chief com- 
mitted the youths to his charge, with direc- 
tions to keep them safely till the affray was 
over. Whether fearful of their escape, or 
incensed by some sarcasms which they threw 
on his tribe, or whether out of mere thirst 
of blood, this savage, while the other Mac- 
Gregors were engaged in the pursuit, pon- 
iarded his helpless and defenceless prisoners. 
When the chieftain, on his return, demand- 
ed where the youths were, the Ciwr (pro- 
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nounced Kiar) Mhor drew out his bloody 
dirk, saying in Gaelic, ‘“‘Ask that, and God 
save me!” The latter words allude to the 
exclamation which his victims used when he 
was murdering them. It would seem, there- 
fore, that this horrible part of the story is 
founded on fact, though the number of the 
youths so slain is probably exaggerated in 
the Lowland accounts. ‘The common peo- 
ple say that the blood of the Ciar Mhor’s 
victims can never be washed off the stone. 
‘When MacGregor learnt their fate, he ex- 
pressed the utmost horror at the deed, and 
upbraided his foster-brother with having 
done that which would occasion the destruc- 
tion of him and his clan. This supposed 
homicide was the ancestor of Rob Roy, and 
the tribe from which he was descended. 
He lies buried at the church of Fortingal, 
where his sepulchre, covered with a large 
stone,* is still shown, and where his great 
strength and courage are the theme of many 
traditions. + 

MacGregor’s brother was one of the very 
few of the tribe who was slain. He was 
buried near the field of battle, and the place 
is marked by a rude stone, called the Grey 
Stone of MacGregor. 

Sir Humphrey Colquhoun, being well 
_ mounted, escaped for the time to the castle 
of Banochar, or Benechra. It proved no 
sure defence, however, for he was shortly 
after murdered in a vault of the castle,— 
the family annals say by the MacGregors, 
though other accounts charge the deed upon 
the MacFarlanes. 

This battle of Glenfruin, and the severity 
which the victors exercised in the pursuit, 
was reported to King James VI. in a man- 
ner the most unfavorable to the clan Gregor, 
whose general character, being that of law- 
less though brave men, could not much avail 
them in such a case. That James might 
fully understand the extent of the slaughter, 
the widows of the slain, to the number of 
eleven score, in deep mourning, riding upon 
white palfreys, and each bearing her hus- 
band’s bloody shirt on a spear, appeared at 
Stirling, in presence of a monarch peculiarly 
accessible to such sights of fear and sorrow, 
to demand vengeance for the death of their 
husbands, upon those by whom they had 
heen made desolate. 

The remedy resorted to was at least as se- 
vere as the cruelties which it was designed 
to punish. Byan Act of the Privy Council, 
dated 3d April 1603, the name of MacGre- 
gor was expressly abolished, and those who 
had hitherto borne it were commanded to 
change it for other surnames, the pain ‘of 

* Note A. The Grey Stone of MacGregor. 

+ Note B. Dugald Ciar Mhor. 
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death being denounced against those whe 
should call themselves Gregor or MacGre- 
gor, the names of their fathers. Under the 
same penalty, all who had been at the con- 
flict of Glenfruin, or accessory to other 
marauding parties charged in the act, were 
prohibited from carrying weapons, except a 
pointless knife to eat their victuals. By a 
subsequent act of Council, .24th June 1613, 
death was denounced against any persons of 
the tribe formerly called MacGregor, who 
should presume to assemble in greater num- 
bers than four. Again, by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, 1617, chap. 26, these laws were con- 
tinued, and extended to the rising genera- 
tion, in respect that great numbers of the 
children of those against whom the acts of 
Privy Council had been directed, were stated 
to be then approaching to maturity, who, if 
permitted to resume the name of their par- 
ents, could render the clan as strong as it 
was before. 

The execution of those severe acts was 
chiefly intrusted in the west to the Earl of 
Argyle and the powerful clan of Campbell, 
and to the Earl of Athole and his followers 
in the more eastern Highlands of Perthshire. 
The MacGregors failed not to resist with the 
most determined courage; and many a val- 
ley in the West and North Highlands re- 
tains memory of the severe conflicts, in 
which the proscribed clan sometimes ob- 
tained transient advantages, and always sold 
their lives dearly. At length the pride of 
Allaster MacGregor, the chief of the clan, 
was so much lowered by the sufferings of his 
people, that he resolved to surrender him- 
self to the Karl of Argyle, with his princi- 
pal followers, on condition that they should 
be sent out of Scotland. If the unfortunate 
chief’s own account be true, he had more 
reasons than one for expecting some favor 
from the Earl, who had in secret advised 
and encouraged him to many of the despe- 
rate actions for which he was now called to 
so severe a reckoning. But Argyle, as old 
Birrell expresses himself, kept a Highland- 
man’s promise with them, fulfilling it to the 
ear, and breaking it to the sense. MacGregor 
was sent under a strong guard to the fron- 
tier of England, and being thus, in the lit- 
eral sense, sent out of Scotland, Arygle was 
judged to have kept faith with him, though 
the same party which took him there 
brought him back to Edinburgh in custody. 

MacGregor of Glenstrae was tried before 
the Court of Justiciary, 20th January 1604, 
and found guilty. He appears to have been 
instantly conveyed from the bar to the gal- 
lows; for Firrell, of the same date, reports 
that he was hanged at the Cross, and, for 
| distinction sake, was suspended higher by 
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his own height than two of his kindred and 
friends. 

On the 18th of February following, more 
men of the MacGregors were executed, after 
a long imprisonment, and several others in 
the beginning of March. 

The Earl of Argyle’s service, in conduc- 
ing to the surrender of the insolent and 
wicked race and name of MacGregor, noto- 
rious common malefactors, and in the in- 
bringing of MacGregor, with a great many 
of the leading men of the clan, worthily ex- 
ecuted to death for their offences, is thank- 
fullyacknowledged by an Act of Parliament, 
1607, chap. 16, and rewarded with a grant 
of twenty chalders of victual out of the 
lands of Kintire. 

The MacGregors, notwithstanding the let- 

- ters of fire and sword, and orders for mili- 
tary execution repeatedly directed against 
them by the Scottish legislature, who ap- 
parently lost all the calmness of conscious 
dignity and security, and could not even 
name the outlawed clan without vitupera- 
tion, showed no inclination to be blotted out 
of the roll of clanship. They submitted to 
the law, indeed, so far as to take the names 
of the neighboring families amongst whom 
they happened to live, nominally becoming, 
as the case might render it most convenient, 
Drummonds, Campbells, Grahams, Buchan- 
ans, Stewarts, and the like; but to all in- 
tents and purposes of combination and mu- 
tual attachment, they remained the clan 
Gregor, united together for right or wrong, 
and menacing with the general vengeance 
of their race, all who committed aggressions 
against any individual of their number. 

They continued to take and give offence 
with as little hesitation as before the legis- 
lative dispersion which had been attempted, 
as appears from the preamble to statute1633, 
chapter 30, setting forth, that the clan 
Gregor, which had been suppressed and re- 
duced to quietness by the great care of the 
late King James of eternal memory, had 
nevertheless broken out again, in the coun- 
ties of Perth, Stirling, Clackmannan, Mon- 
teith, Lennox, Angus, and Mearns; for 
which reason the statute re-establishes the 
disabilities attached to the clan, and grants 
a new commission for enforcing the laws 
against that wicked and rebellious race. 

Notwithstanding the extreme severities of 
King James I. and Charles I. against this 
unfortunate people, who were rendered fu- 
rious by proscription, and then punished for 
yielding to the passions which had been wil- 
fully irritated, the MacGregors to a man 
attached themselves during the civil war to 
the cause of the latter monarch. Their 
bards have ascribed this to the native re- 
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spect of the MacGregors for the crown oi 
Scotland, which their ancestors once wore, 
jand have appealed to their armorial bear- 
ings, which display a pine-tree crossed sal- 
tire wise with a naked sword, the point of 
which supports a royal crown. But, with- 
out denying that such motives may have had 
their weight, we are disposed to think, that 
a war which opened the low country to the 
raids of the clan Gregor would have more 
charms for them than any inducement to 
espouse the cause of the Covenanters, which 
would have brought them into contact with 
Highlanders as fierce as themselves, and 
having as little to lose. Patrick MacGre- 
gor, their leader, was the son of a distin- 
guished chief, named Duncan Abbarach, to 
whom Montrose wrote letters as to his trusty 
and special friend, expressing his reliance 
on his devoted loyalty, with an assurance, 
that when once his Majesty’s affairs were 
placed upon a permanent footing, the griev- 
ances of the clan MacGregor should be re- 
dressed. 
At a subsequent period of these melan- 
choly times, we find the clan Gregor claim: 
ing the immunities of other tribes, when 
summoned by the Scottish Parliament to 
resist the invasion of the Commonwealth’s 
army, in 1651. On the last day of March 
in that year, a supplication to the King and 
Parliamant, from Calum MacCondachie | 
Vich Euen, and Euen MacCondachie Euen, 
in their own name, and that of the whole 
name of MacGregor, set forth, that while, 
in obedience to the orders of Parliament, 
enjoining all clans to come out in the pres- 
ent service under their chieftains, for the 
defence of religion, king, and kingdoms, the 
petitioners were drawing their men to guard 
the passes at the head of the river Forth, 
they were interfered with by the Earl of 
Athole and the Laird of Buchanan, who had 
required the attendance of many of the clean 
Gregor upon their arrays. This interfer- 
ence was, doubtless, owing to the change of 
name, which seems to have given rise to.the 
claim of the Earl of Athole and the Laird 
of Buchanan to muster the MacGregors un- 
der their banners, as Murrays or Buchanans. 
It does not appear that the petition of the 
MacGregors, to be permitted to come out 
in a body, as other clans, received any an- 
swer. But upon the Restoration, King 
Charles, in the first Scottish Parliament of 
his reign (statute 1661, chap. 195), an- 
nulled the various acts against the clan 
Gregor, and restored them to the full use 
of their family name, and the other privi- 
leges of liege subjects, setting forth, as a rea- 
son for this lenity, that those who were for- 
merly designed MacGregors had, during the 
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late troubles, conducted themselves with 
such loyalty and affection to his Majesty, as 
might justly wipe off all memory of former 
miscarriages, and take away all marks of re- 
proach for the same. 

It is singular enough, that it seems to have 
aggravated the feelings of the non-conform- 
ing Presbyterians, when the penalties which 
were most unjustly imposed upon them- 
selves were relaxed toward the poor Mac- 
Gregors;—so little are the best men, any 
more than the worst, able to judge with im- 
partiality of the same measures, as applied 
to themselves, or to others. Upon the 
Restoration, an influence inimical to this 
unfortunate clan, said to be the same with 
that which afterward dictated the massacre 
of Glencoe, occasioned the re-enaction of 
the penal statutes against the MacGregors. 
There are no reasons given why these high- 
ly penal acts should have been renewed; nor 
is it alleged that the clan had been guilty of 
late irregularities. Indeed, there is some 
reason to think that the clause was formed 
of set purpose, in a shape which should 
elude observation; for, though containing 
conclusions fatal to the rights of so many 
Scottish subjects, it is neither mentioned in 
the title nor the rubric of the Act of Parlia- 
ment in which it occurs, and is thrown 
briefly in at the close of the statute 1693, 
chap. 61, entitled, an Act for the Justiciary 
in the Highlands. 

It does not, however, appear that after the 
Revolution the acts against the clan were 
severely enforced; and in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, they were not en- 
forced at all. Commisioners of supply were 
named in Parliament by the proscribed title 
of MacGregor, and decrees of courts of jus- 
tice were pronounced, and legal deeds en- 
tered into, under the same appellative. The 
MacGregors, however, while the laws con- 
tinued in the statute-book, still suffered un- 
der the deprivation of the name which was 
their birthright, and some attempts were 
made for the purpose of adopting another, 
MacAlpine or Grant being proposed as the 
title of the whole clan in future. No agree- 
ment, however, could be entered into; and 
the evil was submitted to as a matter of ne- 
cessity, until full redress was obtained from 
the British Parliament, by an act abolishing 
for ever the penal statutes which had been 
so long imposed upon this ancient race. 
This statute, well merited by the services of 
many a gentleman of the clan in behalf of 
their King and country, was passed, and 
the clan proceeded to act upon it with the 
same spirit of ancient times, which had 
made them suffer severely under a depri- 
vation that would have been deemed of lit- 
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tle consequence by a great part of their fel. 
low-subjects. 

They entered into a deed recognizing 
John Murray of Lanrick, Esq. (afterward 
Sir John MacGregor, Baronet), representa- 
tive of the family of Glencarnock, as law- 
fully descended from the ancient stock and 
blood of the Lairds and Lords of MacGre- 
gor, and therefore acknowledged him as 
their'chief on all lawful occasions and causes 
whatsoever. The deed was subscribed by 
eight hundred and twenty-six persons of 
the name of MacGregor, capable of bearing 
arms. <A great many of the clan during 
the last war formed themselves into what 
was called the Clan Alpime Regiment, 
raised in 1799, under the command of their 
Chief and his brother Colonel MacGregor. 

Having briefly noticed the history of this: 
clan, which presents a rare and interesting 
example of the indelible character of the 
patriarchal system, the author must now 
offer some notices of the individual who 
gives name to these volumes. 

In giving an account of a Highlander, 
his pedigree is first to be considered. That 
of Rob Roy was deduced from Ciar Mhor, | 
the great mouse-colored man, who is ac- 
cused by tradition of having slain the young 
students at the battle of Glenfruin. 

Without puzzling ourselves and our read- 
ers with the intricacies of Highland gene- 
alogy, it is enough to say,that after the death 
of Allaster MacGregor of Glenstrae, the 
clan, discouraged by the unremitting perse- 
cution of their enemies, seem not to haye had 
the means of placing themselves under the 
command of a single cH1EF. According to 
their places of residence and immediate de- 
scent, the several families were led and di- 
rected by Chieftains, which, in the High- 
land acceptation, signifies the head of a par- 
ticular branch of a tribe, in opposition to 
Chief, who is the leader and commander of 
the whole name. 

The family and descendants of Dugald 
Ciar Mhor lived chiefly in the mountains be- 
tween Loch Lomond and Loch Katrine, and 
occupied a good deal of property there— 
whether by sufferance, by the right of the 
sword, which it was never safe to dispute 
with them, or by legal titles of various 
kinds, it would be useless to inquire and un- 
necessary to detail. Knough;—there they 
certainly were—a people whom their most 
powerful neighbors were desirous to concili- 
ate, their friendship in peace being very 
necessary to the quiet of the vicinage, and 
their assistance in war equally prompt and 
effectual. 

Rob Roy MacGregor Campbell, which last 
name he bore in consequence of the Acts of 
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Parliament abolishing his own, was the 
_ younger son of Donald MacGregor of Glen- 
zyle, said to have been a Lieutenant-Colonel 
(probably in the service of James II.), by his 
wife, a daughter of Campbell of Glenfalloch. 
Rob’s own designation was of Inversnaid; 
but he appears to have acquired a right of 
some kind or other to the property or posses- 
sion of Craig Royston, a domain of rock and 
forest, lying on the east side of Loch Lo- 
mond, where that beautiful lake stretches 
into the dusky mountains of Glenfalloch. 

The time of his birth is uncertain. But 
he is said to have been active in the scenes 
of war and plunder which succeeded the 
Revolution; and tradition affirms him to 
have been the leader in a predatory incursion 
into the parish of Kippen, in the Lennox, 
which took place in the year 1691. It was 
of almost a bloodless character, only one 
person losing his life; but from the extent 
of the depredation, it was long distinguished 
by the name of the Her’-ship, or devasta- 
tion, of Kippen.* 

The time of his death is also uncertain, 
but as he is said to have survived the year 
1733, and died an aged man, it is probable 
he may have been twenty-five about the time 
of the Her’-ship of Kippen, which would 
assign his birth to the middle of the 17th 
century. 

In the more quiet times which succeeded 
the Revolution, Rob Roy, or Red Robert, 
seems to have exerted his active talents, 
which were of no mean order, as a drover, 
or trader in cattle, toa great extent. It may 


well be supposed that in those days no Low-. 


land, much less English drovers, ventured 
to enter the Highlands. ‘The cattle, which 
were the staple commodity of the moun- 
tains, were escorted down to fairs, on the 
borders of the Lowlands, by a party of High- 
landers, with their arms rattling around 
them; and who dealt, however, in all honor, 
and good faith with their Southern custom- 
ers. A fray, indeed, would sometimes arise, 
when the Lowlandmen, chiefly Borderers, 
who had to supply the English market, used 
to dip their bonnets in the next brook, and 
wrapping them round their hands, oppose 
their cudgels to the naked broadswords, 
which had not always the superiority. I 
have heard from aged persons who had been 
engaged in such affrays, that the Highland- 
ers used remarkably fair play, never using 
the point of the sword, far less their pistols 
or daggers; so that 


With many a stiff thwack and many a hang, 
Hard crabtree and cold iron rang, 


* See Statistical Account of Scotland, 1st edition, 
vol xviii, p. 882. Parish of Kippen. 
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A slash or two, or a broken head, was easily 
accommodated, and as the trade was of bene- 
fit to both parties, trifling skirmishes were 
not allowed to interrupt its harmony. In- 
deed it was of vital interest to the Highland- 
ers, whose income, so far as derived from 
their estates, depended entirely on the sale 
of black cattle; and a sagacious and experi- 
enced dealer benefited not only himself, but 
his friends and neighbors, by his specula- 
tions. ‘Those of Rob Roy were for several 
years so successful as to inspire general con- 
fidence, and raise him in the estimation of 
the country in which he resided. 

His importance was increased by the death 
of his father, in consequence of which he 
succeeded to the management of his nephew 
Gregor MacGregor of Glengyle’s property, 
and, as his tutor, to such influence with the 
clan and following as was due to the repre 
sentative of Dugald Ciar. Such influence 
was the more uncontrolled, that this family 
of the MacGregors seemed to have refused 
adherence to MacGregor of Glencarnock, 
the ancestor of the present Sir Ewan Mac- 
Gregor, and asserted a kind of independ- 
ence. 

It was at this time that Rob Roy acquired 
an interest by purchase, wadset, or other- 
wise, to the property of Craig Royston al- 
ready mentioned. He was in particular fa- 
vor, during this prosperous period of his life, 
with his nearest and most powerful neigh- 
bor, James, first Duke of Montrose, from 
whom he received many marks of regard. 
His Grace consented to give his nephew and 
himself a right of property on the estates of 
Glengyle and Inversnaid, which they had 
till then only held as kindly tenants. The 
Duke also, with a view to the interest of the 
country and his own estate, supported our 
adventurer by loans of money to a consid- 
erable amount, to enable him to carry on his 
speculations in the cattle trade. 

Unfortunately that species of commerce 
was and is liable to sudden fluctuations; and 
Rob Roy was, by a sudden depression of 
markets, and, as a friendly tradition adds, 
by the bad faith of a partner named Mac- 
Donald, whom he had imprudently received 
into his confidence, and intrusted with a 
considerable sum of money, rendered total- 
ly insolvent. He absconded, of course—not 
empty-handed, if it be true, as stated in an 
advertisement for his apprehension, that he 
had in his possession sums to the amount of 
£1000 sterling, obtained from several noble- 
men and gentlemen under pretence of pur- 
chasing cows for them in the Highlands. 
This advertisement appeared in June 1712, 
and was several times repeated. It fixes the 
period when Rob Roy exchanged his com- 
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mercial adventures for speculations of a very 
different complexion.* 

He appears at this period first to have re- 
moved from his ordinary dwelling at Inver- 
snaid, ten or twelve Scots miles (which is 
double the number of English) farther into 
the Highlands, and commenced the lawless 
sort of life which he afterward followed. 
The Duke of Montrose, who conceived him- 
self deceived and cheated by MacGregor’s 
conduct, employed legal means to recover 
the money lent to him. Rob Roy’s landed 
property was attached by the regular form 
of legal procedure, and his stock and furni- 
ture made the subject of arrest and sale. 

It is said that this diligence of the law, 
as it is called in Scotland, which the Eng- 
lish more bluntly term distress, was used in 
this case with uncommon severity, and that 
the legal satellites, not usually the gentlest 
persons in the world, had insulted Mac- 
Gregor’s wife, in a manner which would 
have aroused a milder man than he to 
thoughts of unbounded yengeance. She was 
a woman of fierce and haughty temper, and 
is not unlikely to have disturbed the officers 
in the execution of their duty, and thus to 
have incurred ill treatment, though, for the 
sake of humanity, it is to be hoped that the 
story sometimes told is a popular exaggera- 
tion. It is certain that she felt extreme 
anguish at being expelled from the banks 
of Loch Loniond, and gave vent to her feel- 
ings in a fine piece of pipe-music, still well 
known to amateurs by the name of ‘‘Rob 
Roy’s Lament.” 

The fugitive is thought to have found his 
first place of refuge in Glen Dochart, under 
the Harl-of Breadalbane’s protection; for, 
though that family had been active agents 
in the destruction of the MacGregors in for- 
mer times, they had of late years sheltered 
a great many of the name in their old pos- 
sessions. The Duke of Argyle was also one 
of Rob Roy’s protectors, so far as to afford 
him, according to the Highland phrase, 
wood ‘and water—the shelter, namely, that 
is afforded by the forests and lakes of an in- 
accessible country. 

The great men of the Highlands in that 
time, besides being anxiously ambitious to 
keep up what was called their Following, or 
military retainers, were also desirous to have 
at their disposal men of resolute character, 
to whom the world and the world’s Jaw were 
no friends, and who might at times ravage 
the lands or destroy the tenants of a feudal 
enemy, without bringing responsibility on 
their patrons. The strife between the names 
of Campbell and Graham, during the civil 


* See Appendix, No, 1. 
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wars of the seventeenth century, had been 
stamped with mutual loss and inveterate 
enmity. The death of the great Marquis of © 
Montrose on the one side, the defeat at In- 
verlochy, and cruel plundering of Lorn, on 
the other, were reciprocal injuries not likely 
to be forgotten. Rob Roy was, therefore, 
sure of refuge in the country of the Camp- 
bells, both as having assumed their name, 
as connected by his mother with the family 
of Glenfalloch, and as an enemy to the rival 
house of Montrose. The extent of Argyle’s 
possessions, and the power of retreating 
thither in any emergency, gave great en- 
couragement to the Lold schemes of revenge 
which he had adopted. 

This was nothing short of the mainte- 
nance of a predatory war against the Duke 
of Montrose, whom he considered as the au- 
thor of his exclusion from civil society, and 
of the outlawry to which he had been sen- 
tenced by letters of horning and caption (le- 
gal writs so called), as well as the seizure of 
his goods, and adjudication of his landed 
property. Against his Grace, therefore, his 
tenants, friends, allies, and relatives, he dis- 
posed himself to employ every means of an- 
noyance in his power; and though this was 
a circle sufficiently extensive for active de- 
predation, Rob, who professed himself a 
Jacobite, took the liberty of extending his 
sphere of operations against all whom he 
chose to consider as friendly to the revolu- 
tionary government, or to that most obnox- 
ious of measures—the Union of the King- 
doms. Under one or other of these pre- 
texts, all his neighbors of the Lowlands who 
had anything to lose, or were unwilling to 
compound for security by paying him an 
annual sum for protection or forbearance, 
were exposed to his ravages. 

The country in which this private war- 
fare,.or system of depredation, was to be 
carried on, was, until opened up by roads, 
in the highest degree favorable for his pur- 
pose. It was broken up into narrow yal- 
leys, the habitable part of which bore no 
proportion to the huge wilderness of forest, 
rocks, and precipices by which they were 
encircled, and which was, moreover, full of 
inextricable passes, morasses, and natural 
strengths, unknown to any but the inhabi- 
tants themselves, where a few men ac- 
quainted with the ground were capable, 
with ordinary address, of baffling the pur- 
suit of numbers. 

The opinions and habits of the nearest 
neighbors to the Highland line were also 
highly favorable to Rob Roy’s purpose. A 
large proportion of them were of his own clan 
of “MacGregor, who claimed the property 
of Balquhidder, and other Highland dis- 
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tricts, as having boen part of the ancient 
possessions of their tribe; though the harsh 
laws, under the severity of which they had 
suffered so deeply, had assigned the owner- 
ship to other families. The civil wars of 
the seventeenth century had accustomed 
these men to the use of arms, and they 
were peculiarly brave and fierce from re- 
membrance of their sufferings. The vicin- 
ity of a comparatively rich Lowland district 
gave also great temptations to incursion. 
Many belonging to other clans, habituated 
to contempt of industry, and to the use of 
arms, drew toward an unprotected frontier 
which promised facility of plunder; and 
the state of the country, now so peaceable 
and quiet, verified at that time the opinion 
which Dr. Johnson heard with doubt and 
suspicion, that the most discrderly and law- 
less districts of the Highlands were those 
which lay nearest to the Lowland line. 
There was, therefore, no difficulty in Rob 
Roy, descended of a tribe which was widely 
dispersed in the country we have described, 
collecting any number of followers whom 
he might be able to keep in action, and to 
maintain by his proposed operations. 

He himself appears to have been singu- 
larly adapted for the profession which he 
proposed to exercise. His stature was not 
of the tallest, but his person was uncom- 
monly strong and compact. The greatest 
neculiarities of his frame were the breadth 
of his shoulders, and the great and almost 
disproportionate length of his arms; so re- 
markable, indeed, that it was said he could, 
without stooping, tie the garters of his 
Highland hose, which are placed two inches 
below the knee. His countenance was 
open, manly, stern at periods of danger, but 
frank and cheerful in his hours of festivity. 
His hair was dark red, thick, and frizzled, 
and curled short around the face. His 
fashion of dress showed, of courses, the knees 
and upper part of the leg, which was de- 
seribed to me as resembling that of a High- 
land bull, hirsute, with red hair, and evinc- 
ing muscular strength similar to that ani- 
mal. To these personal qualifications must 
be added a masterly use of the Highland 
sword, in which his length of arm gave him 
great advantage—and a perfect and inti- 
mate knowledge of all th. recesses of the 
wild country in which he ha-sbored, and the 
character of the various individuals, whether 
friendly or hostile, with whom he might 
come in contact. 

His mental qualities seem to have been 
vo less adapted to the circumstances in 
which he was placed. Though the descend- 
ant of the blood-thirsty Ciar Mhor, he in- 
herited none of his ancestor’s ferocity. On 
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the contrary, Rob Roy avoided every appear 
ance of cruelty, and it is not averred that 
he was ever the means of unnecessary blood- 
shed, or the actor in any deed which could 
lead the way to it. His schemes of plunder 
were contrived and executed with equal 
boldness and sagacity, and were almost uni- 
versally successful, from the skill with which 
they were laid, and the secrecy and rapidity 
with which they were executed. Like 
Robin Hood of England, he was a kind and 
gentle robber, and, while he took from the 
rich, was liberal in relieving the poor. This 
might in part be policy; but the universal 
tradition of the country speaks it to have 
arisen from a better motive. All whom I 
have conversed with, and I have in my 
youth seen some who knew Rob Roy per- 
sonally, give him the charaster of a benevo- 
lent and humane man ‘in his way.” 

His ideas of morality were those of an 
Arab chief, being such as naturally arose 
out of his wild education. Supposing Rob 
Roy to have argued on the tendency of the 
life which he pursued, whether from choice 
or from necessity, he would doubtless have 
assumed to himself the character of a brave | 
man, who, deprived of his natural rights by 
the partiality of laws, endeavored to assert 
them by the strong hand of natural power; 
and he is most felicitously described as rea- 
soning thus, in the high-toned poetry of my 
gifted friend Wordsworth: 


Say, then, that he was wise as brave, 
As wise in thought as bold in deed; 
For in the principles of things — 
He sought his moral creed. 


Said generous Rob, ‘‘What need of Books? 
Burn all the statutes and their shelves! 
They stir us up against our kind, 
And worse, against ourselves. 


“We have a passion, make a law, 
Too false to guide us or control; 
And for the law itself we fight 
In bitterness of soul. 


“And puzzled, blinded, then we lose 
Distinctions that are plain and few; 

These find I graven on my heart, 
That tells me what to do. 


“The creatures see of flood and field, 
And those that travel on the wind; 
With them no strife can last; they live 

In peace, and peace of mind. 


“For why? Because the good old rule’ 
Sufticeth them; the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who cau. 


“A lesson which is quickly learn’d, 
A signal through which all can see; 
Thus, nothing here provokes the strong 
To wanton cruelty. 
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And freakishness of mind is check’d, 
He tamed who foolishly aspires, 

While to the measure of his might 
Each fashions his desires, 


“All kinds and creatures stand and fall 
By strength of prowess or of wit; 

*Tis God’s appointment who must.sway, 
And who is to submit. 


«Since then,”’ said Robin, “‘right is plain, 
And longest life-is but a day, 

To have my ends, maintain my rights, 
T’ll vake the shortest way.” 


Aad thus among these rocks he lived, 
Through summer’s heat and winter’s snow. 
The eagle, he was lord above, 
And Rob was lord below. 


We are not, however, to suppose the 
character of this distinguished outlaw to be 
that of an actual hero, acting uniformly 
and consistently on such moral principles 
as the illustrious bard who, standing by his 
grave, has vindicated his fame. On the 
contrary, as is common with barbarous 
chiefs, Rob Roy appears to have mixed his 
professions of principle with a large alloy of 
craft and dissimulation, of which his con- 
duct during the civil war is sufficient proof. 
It is also said, and truly, that although his 
courtesy was one of his strongest character- 
istics, yet sometimes he assumed an arro- 
agnee of manner which was not easily en- 
dured by the high-spirited men to whom it 
was addressed, and drew the daring outlaw 
into frequent disputes, from which he did 
not always come off with credit. From this 
it has been inferred, that Rob Roy was more 
of a bully than a hero, or at least that he 
had, according to the common phrase, his 
fighting days. Some aged men who knew 
him well, have described him also as better 
at a taichtulzie, or scuffle within doors, than 
in mortal. combat. The tenor of his life 
may be quoted to repel this charge; while, 
at the same time, it must be allowed, that 
the situation in which he was placed ren- 
dered him prudently averse to maintaining 
quarrels, where nothing was to be had save 
blows, and where success would have raised 
up against him new and powerful enemies, 
in a country where revenge was still con- 
sidered asa duty rather thanacrime. The 
power of commanding his passions on such 
occasions, far from being inconsistent with 
the part which MacGregor had to perform, 
was essentially necessary, at the period when 
he lived, to prevent his career from being 
cut short. 

I may here mention one or two occasions 
on which Rob Roy appears to have given 
way in the manner alluded to. My late 


venerable friend, John Ramsey of Ochter- ; 
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tyre, alike eminent as a classical scholar and 
as an authentic register of the ancient his- 
tory end manners of Scotland, informed me, 
that on oceasion of a public meeting at a 
bonfire in the town of Doune, Rob Roy gave 
some offence to James Edmondstone of 
Newton, the same gentleman who was un- 
fortunately concerned in the slaughter of 
Lord Rollo (see Maclaurin’s Criminal Trials, 
No. IX.), when Edmondstone compelled 
MacGregor to quit the town on pain of be- 
ing thrown by him into the bonfire. ‘I 
broke one of your ribs on a former occa- 
sion,” said he, “and now, Rob, if you pro- 
voke me farther, I will break your neck.” 
But it must be remembered that Edmond- 
stone was a man of consequence in the Ja- 
cobite party, as he carried the royal standard 
of James VII. at the battle of Sheriffmuir, 
and also, that he was near the door of his 
own mansion-house, and probably surround- 
ed by his friends and adherents. Rob Roy, 
however, suffered in reputation for retiring 
under such a threat. 

Another well-vouched case is that of Cun- 
ningham of Boquhan. 

Henry Cunningham, Esq. of Boquhan, 
was a gentleman of Stirlingshire, who, lke 
many exguisites of our own time, united a 
natural high spirit and daring character 
with an affectation of delicacy of address 
and manners amounting to foppery.* He 
chanced to be in company with Rob Roy, 
who, either in contempt of Boquhan’s sup- 
posed effeminacy, or because he thought him 
a safe person to fix a quarrel on (a point 
which Rob’s enemies alleged he was wont to 
consider), insulted him so grossly that a 
challenge passed between them. The good- 
wife of the clachan had hidden Cunning- 
ham’s sword, and while he rummaged the 
house in quest of his own or some other, Rob 
Roy went to the Shieling Hill, the appoint- 
ed place of combat, and paraded there with 
great majesty, waiting for his antagonist. 
In the meantime, Cunningham had rum- 
maged out an old sword, and, entering the 
ground of contest in all haste, rushed on the 


*His courage and affectation of foppery were 
united, which is less frequently the case, with a 
spirit of innate modesty. He is thus described in 
Lord Binning's satirical verses, entitled ‘“‘Argyle’s 
Levee: ’— ‘ 

“Six times had Harry bowed unseen, 
Before he dared advance; 

The Duke then, turning round well pleased, 
Said, ‘Sure you’ve been in France! 

A more polite and jaunty man 
I never saw before:’ 

Then Harry bowed, and blushed, and bowed, 
And strutted to the door.”’ 


See a Collection of Original Poems, by Scotch 
Gentlemen, vol. ii, p. 125, 
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outlaw with such unexpected fury that he 
fairly drove him off the field, nor did he 
show himself in the village again for some 
time. Mr. MacGregor Stirling has a soft- 
ened account of this anecdote in his new 
edition of Nimmo’s Stirlingshire; still he 
records Rob Roy’s discomfiture. 

Occasionally Rob Roy suffered disasters, 
and incurred great personal danger. On one 
remarkable occasion he was saved by the 
coolness of his lieutenant, Macanaleister or 
Fletcher, the Little John of his band—a 
fine active fellow, of course, and celebrated 
as a marksman. It happened that Mac- 
Gregor and his party had been surprised and 
dispersed by a superior force of horse and 
foot, and the word was given to “‘split and 
squander.” Each shifted for himself, but 
a bold dragoon attached himself to pursuit 
of Rob, and overtaking him, struck at him 
with his broadsword. A plate of iron in 
his bonnet saved the MacGregor from being 
cut down to the teeth; but the blow was 
heavy enough to bear him to the ground, 
erying as he fell, ‘‘Oh, Macanaleister, is 
there naething in her?” (¢.e. in the gun). 
The trooper, at the same time, exclaiming, 
“T)—n ye, your mother never wrought your 
night-cap!” had his arm raised for a second 
blow, when Macanaleister fired, and the ball 
pierced the dragoon’s heart. 

Such as he was, Rob Roy’s progress in his 
occupation is thus described by a gentleman 
of sense and talent, who resided within the 
circle of his predatory wars, had probably 
felt their effects, and speaks of them, as 
might be expected, with little of the for- 
bearance with which, from their peculiar 
and romantic character, they are now re- 
garded. 

«This man (Rob Roy MacGregor) was a 
person of sagacity, and neither wanted 
stratagem nor address; and having aban- 
doned himself to all licentiousness, set him- 
self at the head of all the loose, vagrant, and 
desperate people of that clan, in the west 
end of Perth and Stirling shires, and infest- 
ed those whole countries with thefts, robber- 
ies, and depredations. Very few who lived 
within his reach (that is, within the distance 
of a nocturnal expedition) could promise to 
themselves security, either for their persons 
or effects, without subjecting themselves to 
pay him a heavy and shameful tax of black- 
mail. Heat last proceeded to such a degree 
of audaciousness that he committed robber- 
ies, raised contributions, and resented quar- 
rels, at the head of a very considerable body 
of armed men, in open day, and in the face 
of the government.’”* 


* Mr. Grahame of Gartmore’s Causes of the Dis- 
turbances in the Highlands. See Jamieson’s edi- 
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The extent and success of these depreda- 
tions cannot be surprising, when we consider 
that the scene of them was laid in a country 
where the general law was neither enforced 
nor respected. 

Having recorded that the general habit of 
cattle-stealing had blinded even those of the 
better classes to the infamy of the practice, 
and that as men’s property consisted entirely 
in herds, it was rendered in the highest de- 
eree precarious, Mr. Grahame adds— 

“On these accounts there is no culture of 
ground, no improvement of pastures, and 
from the same reasons, no manufactures, no 
trade; in short, no industry. The people 
are extremely prolific, and therefore so nu- 
merous, that there is not business in that 
country, according to its present order and 
economy, for the one-half of them. Every 
place is full of idle people, accustomed to 
arms, and lazy in everything but rapines 
and depredations. As buddel or aquavite 
houses are to be found everywhere through 
the country, so in these they saunter away 
their time, and frequently consume there 
the returns of their illegal purchases. Here 
the laws have never been executed, nor the 
authority of the magistrate ever established. 
Here the officer of the law neither dare nor 
can execute his duty, and several places are 
about thirty miles from lawful persons. In 
short, here is no order, no authority, no goy- 
ernment.” 

The period of the rebellion, 1715, ap- 
proached soon after Rob Roy had attained 
celebrity. His Jacobite partialities were now 
placed in opposition to his sense of the obli- 
gations which he owed to the indirect pro- 
tection of the Duke of Argyle. But the 
desire of ‘‘drowning his sounding steps amid 
the din of general war” induced him to join 
the forces of the Earl of Mar, although his 
patron the Duke of Argyle was at the head 
of the army opposed to the Highland insur- 
gents. ’ 

The MacGregors, a large sept of them at 
least, that of Ciar Mhor, on this occasion 
were not commanded by Rob Roy, but by 
his nephew already mentioned, Gregor Mac- 
Gregor, otherwise called James Grahame of 
Glengyle, and still better remembered by the 
Gaelic epithet of Ghlune Dhu, i.e. Black 
Knee, from a black spot on one of his knees, 
which his Highland garb rendered visible. 
There can be no question, however, that be- 
ing then very young, Glengyle must have 
acted on most occasions by the advice and | 
direction of so experienced a leader as his 
uncle. 

The MacGregors assembled in numbers 


tion of Burt’s Letters from the North of Scotland, 
Appendix, vol. ii. p. 848. 
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at that period, and began even to threaten 
the Lowlands toward the lower extremity of 
Loch Lomond. ‘They suddenly seized all 
the boats which were upon the lake, and, 
probably with a view to some enterprise of 
their own, drew them overland to Inver- 
snaid, in order to intercept the progress of a 
large body of west-country whigs who were 
in arms for the government, and moving in 
that direction. 

The whigs made an excursion for the re- 
covery of the boats. Their forces consisted 
of volunteers from’Paisley, Kilpatrick, and 
elsewhere, who, with the assistance of a body 
of seamen, were towed up the river Leven 
in long-boats belonging to the ships of war 
then lying inthe Clyde. At Luss they were 
joined by the forces of Sir Humphrey Col- 
quhoun, and James Grant, his son-in-law, 
with their followers, attired in the High- 
land dress of the period, which is pictur- 
esquely described.* The whole party crossed 
to Craig-Royston, but the MacGregors did 
not offer combat. If we are to believe the 
account of the expedition given by the his- 
torian Rae, they leapt on shore at Craig- 
Royston with the utmost intrepidity, no 
enemy appearing to oppose them, and by 
the noise of their drums, which they beat 
incessantly, and the discharge of their ar- 
tillery and small arms, terrified the Mac- 
Gregors, whom they appear never to have 
seen, out of their fastnesses, and caused 
them to fly in a panic to the general camp 
of the Highlanders at Strath-Fillan.+. The 
low-country men succeeded in getting pos- 
session of the boats at @ great expenditure 
of noise and courage, and little risk of 
danger. 

After this temporary removal from his old 
haunts, Rob Roy was sent by the Karl of 
Mar to Aberdeen, to raise, it is believed, a 
part of the clan Gregor, which is settled in 
that country. ‘These men were of his own 
family (the race of the Ciar Mhor). They 
were the descendants of about three hundred 
MacGregors whom the Earl of Murray, 
about the year 1624, transported from his 
estates in Monteith to oppose against his 
enemies the MacIntoshes, a race as hardy 
and restless as they were themselves. 


*“At night they arrived at Luss, where they 
were joined by Sir Humphrey Colquhoun of Luss, 
and James Grant of Plascander, his son-in-law, 
followed by forty or fifty stately fellows in their 
short hose and belted plaids, armed each of them 
with a well-fixed gun on his shoulder, a strong 


‘handsome target, with a sharp-pointed steel of 


above half an ell in length screwed into the navel 
of it, on his left arm, a sturdy claymore by his side, 
and a pistol or two, with a dirk and knife, in his 
belt.”"—Rae’s History of the Rebellion, 4to, p. 287. 


t Note C. The Loch Lomond Expedition. 
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But while in the city of Aberdeen, Rob 
Roy met a relation of a very different class 
and character from those whom he was sent 
to summon to arms. This was Dr. James 
Gregory (by descent a MacGregor), the pa- 
triarch of a dynasty of professors distin- 


guished for literary and scientific talent, , 


and the grandfather of the late eminent 
physician and accomplished scholar, Profes- 
sor Gregory of Edinburgh. This gentleman 
was at the time Professor of Medicine in 
King’s College, Aberdeen, and son of Dr. 
James Gregory, distinguished in science.as 
the inventor of the reflecting telescope. 
With such a family it may seem our friend 
Rob could have had little communion. But 
civil war is a species of misery which intro- 
duces men to strange bed-fellows. Dr. 
Gregory thought it a pomt of prudence to 
claim kindred, at so critical a period, with 
a man so formidable and influential. He 
invited Rob Roy to his house, and treated 
him with so much kindness, that he pro- 
duced in his generous bosom a-degree of 
gratitude which seemed likely to occasion 
very inconvenient effects. 

The Professor had a son about eight or 
nine years old—a lively, stout boy of his 


age,—with whose appearance our Highland | 


Robin Hood was much taken. On the day 
before his departure from the house of his 
learned relative, Rob Roy, who had pon- 
dered deeply how he might requite his 
cousin’s kindness, took Dr. Gregory aside, 
and addressed him to this purport:—‘““My 
dear kinsman, I have been thinking what I 
could do to show my sense of your hospi- 
tality. Now, here you have a fine spirited 
boy of a son, whom you are ruining by eram- 
ming him with your useless book-learning, 
and I am determined, by way of manifest- 
ing my great good-will to you and yours, to 
take him with me and make a man of him.” 
The learned Professor was utterly over- 
whelmed when his warlike kinsman an- 
nounced his kind purpose in language which 
impled no doubt of its being a proposal 
which would be, and ought to be, accepted 
with the utmost gratitude. The task of 
apology or explanation was of a most deli- 
cate description; and there might have been 
considerable danger in sufferig Rob Roy to 
perceive that the promotion with which he 


threatened the son was, in the father’s eyes, . 


the ready road to the gallows. Indeed, every 


excuse which he could at first think of— ; 


such as regret for putting his friend to 
trouble with a youth who had been educated 
in the Lowlands, and so on—only strength- 
ened the chieftain’s inclination to patronize 
his young kinsman, as he supposed they 
arose entirely from the modesty of the fa- 


~~ 
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ther. He would fora long time take no apol- 
ogy, and even spoke of carrying off the youth 
by a certain degree of kindly violence, 
whether his father consented or not. At 
length the perplexed Professor pleaded that 
his son was very young, and in an infirm 
state of health, and not yet able to endure 
the hardships of a mountain life; but that 
in another year or two he hoped his health 
would be firmly established, and he would 
be in a fitting condition to attend on his 
brave kinsman, and follow out the splendid 
destinies to which he opened the way. This 
agreement being made, the cousins parted, 
—Rob Roy pledging his honor to carry his 
young relation to the hills with him on his 
next return to Aberdeenshire, and Dr. Gre- 
gory, doubtless, praying in his secret soul 
that he might never see Rob’s Highland face 
again. 

James Gregory, who thus escaped being 
his kinsman’s recruit, and in all probability 
his henchman, was afterward Professor of 
Medicine in the College, and, like most of 
his family, distinguished by his scientific 
acquirements. He was rather of an irrita- 
ble and pertinacious disposition; and his 
friends were wont to remark, when he 
showed any symptom of these foibles, “Ah! 
this comes of not having been educated by 
Rob Roy.” 

The connection between Rob Roy and his 
classical kinsman did not end with the pe- 
riod of Rob’s transient power. At a period 
considerably subsequent to the year 1715, 
he was walking in the Castle Street of Aber- 
deen, arm in arm with his host, Dr. James 
Gregory, when the drums in the barracks 
suddenly beat to arms, and soldiers were 
seen issuing from the barracks. ‘If these 
lads are turning out,” said Rob, taking leave 
of his cousin with great composure, “‘it is 
time for me to look after my safety.” So 
saying, he dived down a close, and, as John 
Bunyan says, ‘“‘went upon his way and was 
seen no more.”* 

We have already stated that Rob Roy’s 
conduct during the insurrection of 1715 was 
very equivocal. His person and followers 


‘were in the Highland army, but his heart 


seems to have been with the Duke of Ar- 


* The first of these anecdotes, which brings the 
highest pitch of civilization so closely in contact 
with the half-savage state of society, ] have heard 
told by the late distinguished Dr. Gregory; and the 
members of his family have had the kindness to 
collate the story with their recollections and family 
documents, and furnish the authentic particulars. 
T'be second rests on the recollection of an old man, 
who was present when Rob took French leave of 
his literary cousin on hearing the drums beat, and 
communicated the circumstance to Mr. Alexander 
Forbes, a connection of Dr. Gregory by marriage, 
who is still alive. 
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gyle’s. Yet the insurgents were constrained 
to trust to him as their only guide, when 
they marched from Perth toward Dunblane, 
with the view of crossing the Forth at what 
are called the Fords of Frew, and when 
they themselves said he could not be relied 
upon. 

This movement to the westward, on the 
part of the insurgents, brought on the battle 
of Sheriffmuir—indecisive, indeed, in its im- 
mediate results, but of which the Duke of 
Argyle reaped the whole advantage. In this 
action, it will be recollected that the right 
wing of the Highlanders broke and cut to 
pieces Argyle’s left wing, while the clans on 
the left of Mar’s army, though consisting of 
Stewarts, Mackenzies, and Camerons, were 
completely routed. During this medley of 
fight and pursuit, Rob Roy retained his 
station on a hill in the centre of the High- 
land position; and though it is said his at- 
tack might have decided the day, he could 
not be prevailed upon to charge. This was 
the more unfortunate for the insurgents, as 
the leading of a party of the Macphersons 
had been committed to MacGregor. This, 
it is said, was owing to the age and infirmity 
of the chief of that name, who, unable to 
lead his clan in person, objected to his heir- 
apparent, Macpherson of Nord, discharging 
his duty on that occasion; so that the tribe, — 
or a part of them, were brigaded with their 
allies the MacGregors. While the favorable 
moment for action was gliding away unem- 
ployed, Mar’s positive orders reached Rob 
Roy that he should presently attack. To 
which he coolly replied, “‘No, no! if they 
cannot do it without me, they cannot do it 
with me.” One of the Macphersons, named 
Alexander, one of Rob’s original profession, 
videlicet, a drover, but a man of great 
strength and spirit, was so incensed at the 
inactivity of his temporary leader, that he 
threw off his plaid, drew his sword, and 
called out to his clansmen, ‘‘Let us endure 
this no longer! if he will not lead you I 
will.” Rob Roy replied, with great cool- 
ness, ‘‘Were the question about driving 
Highland stots or kyloes, Sandie, I would 
yield to your superior skill; but as it respects 
the leading of men, I must be allowed to be 
the better judge.” — “Did the matter respect 
driving Glen-Higas stots,” answered the 
Macpherson, “the question with Rob would 
not be, which was to be last, but which was 
to be foremost.” Incensed at this sarcasm, 
MacGregor drew his sword, and they would 
have fought upon the spot if their friends 
on both sides had not interfered. But the 
moment of attack was completely lost. Rob 
did not, however, neglect his own private 
interest on the occasion. In the confusion 
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of an undecided field of battle, he enriched 
his followers by plundering the baggage and 
the dead on both sides. 

The fine old satirical ballad on the battle 
of Sheriffmuir does not forget to stigmatize 
our hero’s conduct on this memorable occa- 
sion— 


Rob Roy he stood watch 
On a hill for to catch 
The booty for aught that I saw, man, 
For he ne’er advanced 
From the place where he stanced, 
Till nae mair was to do there at a’, man. 


Notwithstanding the sort of neutrality 
which Rob Roy had continued to observe 
during the progress of the Rebellion, he 
did not escape some of its penalties. He 
was included in the act of attainder, and 
the house in Breadalbane, which was his 

lace of retreat, was burned by General 
Rona Cadogan, when, after the conclusion 
of. the insurrection, he marched through 
the Highlands to disarm and punish the 
offending clans. But upon going to Inve- 
rary with about forty or fifty of his follow- 
ers, Rob cbtained favor, by an apparent 
surrender of their arms to Colonel Patrick 
Campbell of Finnah, who furnished them 
and their leader with protections under his 
hand. Being thus in a great measure 
secured from the resentment of govern- 
ment, Rob Roy established his residence at 
Craig-Royston, near Loch Lomond, in the 
midst of his own kinsmen, and lost no time 
in resuming his private quarrel with the 
Duke of Montrose. For this purpose he 
soon got on foot as many men, and well 
armed too, as he had yet commanded. He 
never stirred without a body-guard of ten 
or twelve picked followers, and without 
much effort could increase them to fifty or 
sixty. 

The Duke was not wanting in effcrts to 
destroy this troublesome adversary. His 
Grace applied to General Carpenter, com- 
manding the forces in Scotland, and by his 
orders three parties of soldiers were directed 
from the three different points of Glasgow, 
Stirlmg, and Finlarig near Killin. Mr. 
Graham of Killearn, the Duke of Montrose’s 
relation and factor, Sheriff-depute also of 
Dumbartonshire, accompanied the troops, 
that they might act under the civil author- 
ity, and have the assistance of a trusty guide 
well acquainted with the hills. It was the 
object of these several columns to arrive 
about the same time in the neighborhood 
of Rob Roy’s residence, and surprise him 
and his followers. But heavy rains, the 
difficulties of the country, and the good in- 
telligence which the Outlaw was always sup- 
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plied with, disappointed their well-concert, 
ed combination. The troops, finding the 
birds were flown, avenged themselves by 
destroying the nest. They burned Rob 
Roy’s house,—though not with impunity; 
for the MacGregors, concealed among the 
thickets and cliffs, fired on them, and killed 
a grenadier. 

Rob Roy avenged himself for the loss 
which he sustained on this occasion by an act 
of singular audacity. About the middle ot 
November 1716, John Graham of Killearn, 
already mentioned as factor of the Mon- 
trose family, went to a place called Chapel 
Errock, where the tenants of the Duke were 
summoned to appear with their termly rents. 
They appeared accordingly, and the factor 
had received ready money to the amount of 
about £3093, when Rob Roy entered the room 
at the head of an armed party. The Stew- 
ard endeavored to protect the Duke’s pro- 
perty by throwing the books of accounts and 
money into a garret, trusting they might 
escape notice. But the experienced free- 
booter was not to be baffled where such a 
prize was at stake. He recovered the books 
and cash, placed himself caimly in the re- 
ceipt of custom, examined the accounts, 
pocketed the money, and gave receipts on 
the Duke’s part, saying he would hold reck- 
oning with the Duke of Montrose out of the 
damages which he had sustained by his 
Grace’s means, in which he included the 
losses he had suffered, as well by the burning 
of nis house by General Cadogan, as by the 
later expedition against Craig-Royston. He 
then requested Mr. Graham to attend him; 
nor does it appear that he treated him with 
any personal violence, or even rudeness, al- 
though he informed him he regarded him 
as a hostage, and menaced rough usage in 
case he should be pursued, or in danger of 
being overtaken. Few more audacious feats 
have been performed. After some rapid 
changes of the place (the fatigue attending 
which was the only annoyance that Mr. 
Graham seems to have complained of), he 
carried his prisoner to an island on Loch 
Katrine, and caused him to write to the 
Duke, to state that his ransom was fixed at 
3400 merks, being the balance which Mac- 
Gregor pretended remained due to him, 
after deducting all that he owed to the Duke 
of Montrose. 

However, after detaining Mr. Graham 
five or six days in custody on the island, 
which is still called Rob Roy’s Prison, and 
could be no comfortable dwelling for No: 
vember nights, the Outlaw seems to have 
despaired of attaining further advantage 
from his bold attempt, and suffered his pris- 
oner to depart uninjured, with the account- 
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books, and bills granted by the tenants, tak- 
ing especial care to retain the cash.* 

About 1717, our Chieftain had the dan- 
‘gerous adventure of falling into the hands 
of the Duke of Athole, almost as much his 
enemy as the Duke of Montrose himself; 
but his cunning and dexterity again freed 
shim from certain death. See a contempo- 
rary account of this curious affair in the Ap- 
pendix, No. V. 

Other pranks are told of Rob, which ar- 
gue the same boldness and sagacity as the 
seizure of Killearn. The Duke of Montrose, 
weary of his insolence, procured a quantity 
of arms, and distributed them among his 
tenantry, in order that they might defend 
themselves against further violences. But 
they fell into different hands from those 
they were intended for. The MacGregors 
made separate attacks on the houses of the 
tenants, and disarmed them all one after 
another, not, as was supposed, without the 
consent of many of the persons so disarmed. 

As a great part of the Duke’s rents were 
payable in kind, there were girnels (grana- 
ries) established for storing up the corn at 
Moulin, and elsewhere on the Buchanan 
estate. To these storehouses Rob Roy used 
to repair with a sufficient force, and of course 
when he was least expected, and insist upon 
the delivery of quantities of grain—some- 
times for his own use, and sometimes for 
the assistance of the country people; always 
giving regular receipts in his own name, 
and pretending to reckon with the Duke 
for what sums he received. 

In the meanwhile a garrison was estab- 
lished by Government, the ruins of which 
may be still seen about half-way betwixt 
Loch Lomond and Loch Katrine, upon Rob 
Roy’s original property of Inversnaid. Even 
this military establishment could not bridle 
the restless MacGregor. He contrived to 
surprise the little fort, disarm the soldiers, 
and destroy the fortification. It was after- 
ward re-established, and again taken by 
the MacGregors under Rob Roy’s nephew 
Ghlune Dhu, previous to the imsurrection 
of 1745-6. Finally, the fort of Inversnaid 
was a third time repaired after the extinc- 
tion of civil discord; and when we find the 
celebrated General Wolfe commanding in 
it, the imagination is strongly affected by the 
variety of time and events which the cir- 
cumstance brings simultaneously to recollec- 
tion. It is now totally dismantled. t 


* The reader will find two original letters of the 
Duke of Montrose, with that which Mr. Graham 
of Killearn despatched from his prison-house by the 
Outlaw’s command, in the Appendix, No. II. 

+ About 1792, when the author chanced to pass 
that way while on a tour through the Highlands, 
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It was not, strictly speaking, as a pro- 
fessed depredator that Rob Roy now con- 
ducted his operations, but as a sort of con- 
tractor for the police; in Scottish phrase, a 
lifter of black-mail. The nature of this 
contract has been described in the Novel of 
Waverley, and in the notes on that work. 
Mr. Grahame of Gartmore’s description of 
the character may be here transcribed:— 


“The confusion and disorders of the country 
were so great, and the Government so absolutely 
neglected it, that the sober people were obliged 
to purchase some security to their effects by shame- 
ful and ignominious contracts of black-mail. A 
person who had the greatest correspondence with 
the thieves was agreed with to preserve the lands 
contracted for from thefts, for certain sums to be 
paid yearly. Upon this fund he employed one 
half of the thieves to recover stolen cattle, and the 
other half of them to steal, in order to make this 
agreement and black-mail contract necessary. The 
estates of those gentlemen who refused to contract, 
or give countenance to that pernicious practice, 
are plundered by the thieving part of the watch, 
in order to force them to purchase their protection. 
Their leader calls himself the Captain of the Watch, 
and his banditti go by that name. And as this 
gives them a kind of authority to traverse. the 
country, so it makes them capable of doing any 
mischief. These corps through the Highlands 
make altogether a very considerable body of men, 
inured from their infancy to the greatest fatigues, 
and very capable to act in a military way when 
occasion offers. 

“People who are ignorant and enthusiastic, wha 
are in absolute dependence upon their chief or land- 
lord, who are directed in their consciences by 
Roman Catholic priests, or nonjuring clergymen, 
and who are not masters of any property, may 
easily be formed into any mould. They fear no 
dangers, as they have nothing to lose, and so can 
with ease be induced to attempt anything. Noth- 
ing can make their condition worse: confusions and 
troubles do commonly indulge them in such licen- 
tiousness, that by these they better it.”* 


As the practice of contracting for black- 
mail was an obvious encouragement to 
rapine, and a great obstacle to the course of 
justice, it was, by the statute 1567, chap. 21, 
declared a capital crime both on the part of 
him who levied and him who paid this sort 
of tax. But the necessity of the case pre- 
vented the execution of this severe law, I 
believe, in any one instance; and men went 
on submitting to a certain unlawful imposi- 
tion rather than run the risk of utter ruin 
—just as it is now found difficult or impos- 
sible to prevent those who have lost a very 
large sum of money by robbery, from com. 


a garrison, consisting of a single veteran, was still 
maintained at Inversnaid. The venerable warder 
was reaping his barley croft in all peace and tran- 
quillity; and when we asked admittance to repose 
ourselves, he told us we would find the key of the 
Fort under the door. ‘ 

* Letters from the North of Scotland, vol. ii. pp. 
344, 345. 
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pounding with the felons for restoration of 
a part of their booty. ' 

At what rate Rob Roy levied black-mail I 
never heard stated; but there is a formal 
contract by which his nephew, in 1741, 
agreed with various landholders of estates 
in the counties of Perth, Stirling, and Dum- 
barton, to recover cattle stolen from them, 
or to pay the value within six months of the 
loss being intimated, if such intimation 
were made to him with sufficient despatch, 
in consideration of a payment of £5 on each 
£100 of valued rent, which was not a very 
heavy insurance. Petty thefts were not in- 
cluded in the contract; but the theft of one 
horse, or one head of black cattle, or of 
sheep exceeding the number of six, fell 
under the agreement. 

Rob Roy’s profits upon such contracts 
brought him in a considerable revenue in 
money or cattle, of which he made a popu- 
lar use; for he was publicly liberal as well 
as privately beneficient. ‘The minister of 
the parish of Balquhidder, whose name was 
Robertson, was at one time threatening to 
pursue the parish for an augmentation of 
his stipend. Rob Roy took an opportunity 
to assure him that he would do well to ab- 
stain from this new exaction—a hint which 
the minister did not fail to understand. 
But to make him some indemnification, 
MacGregor presented him every year with 
a cow and a fat sheep; and no scruples as 
to.the mode in which the donor came by 
them are said to have affected the reverend 
gentleman’s conscience. 

The following account of the proceedings 
of Rob Roy, on an application to him from 
one of his contractors, had in it something 
very interesting to me, as told by an old 
countryman in the Lennox who was present 
on the expedition. But as there is no point 
or marked incident in the story, and as it 
must necessarily be without the half-fright- 
ened, half-bewildered look with which the 
narrator accompanied his recollections, it 
may possibly lose its effect when transferred 
to paper. 

My informant stated himself to have been 
a lad of fifteen, living with his father on the 
estate of a gentleman in the Lennox, whose 
name I have forgotten, in the capacity of 
herd. Ona fine morning in the end of 
October, the period when such calamities 
were almost always to be apprehended, they 
found the Highland thieves had been down 
upon them, and swept away ten or twelve 
head of cattle. Rob Roy was sent for, and 
came with a party of seven or eight armed 
men. He heard with great gravity all that 
could be told him of the circumstances of 
the creagh, and expressed his confidence that 
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the herd-widdiefows* could not have carrieé 
their booty far, and that he should be able 
to recover them. He desired that two Low- 
landers should be sent on the party, as it wag 
not to be expected that any of his gentlemen 
would take the trouble of driving the cattle 
when he should recover possession of them. 
My informant and his father were de- 
spatched on the expedition. They had no 
good will to the journey; nevertheless, pro- 
vided with a httle food, and with a dog to 
help them to manage the cattle, they set off 
with MacGregor. They travelled a long 
day’s journey in the direction of the moun- 
tain Benvoirlich, and slept for the night in 
a ruinous hut or bothy. The next morning 
they resumed their journey among the hills, 
Rob Roy directing their course by signs and 
marks on the heath which my informant did 
not understand. 

About noon Rob commanded the armed 
party to halt, and to lie couched in the 
heather where it was thickest. ‘“‘Do you 
and your son,” he said to the oldest Low- 
lander, ‘‘go boldly over the hill;—you will 
see beneath you, in a glen on the other side, 
your master’s cattle, feeding, it may be, 
with others; gather your own together, tak- 
ing care to disturb no one else, and drive 
them to this place. If any one speak to or 
threaten you, tell them that I am here, at 
the head of twenty men.”—‘“‘But what if 
they abuse us, or kill us?” said the Low- 
land peasant, by no means delighted at find- 
ing the embassy imposed on him and his 
son, ‘If they do you any wrong,” said 
Rob, ‘‘I will never forgive them as long as 
IT live.” The Lowlander was by no means 
content_with this security, but did not think 
it safe to dispute Rob’s injunctions. 

He and his son climbed the hill therefore, 
found a deep valley, where there grazed, as 
Rob had predicted, a large herd of cattle. 
They cautiously selected those which their 
master had lost, and fook measures to drive 
them over the hill. As soon as they began 
to remove them, they were surprised by 
hearing cries and screams; and looking 
around in fear and trembling they saw a 
woman seeming to have started out of the 
earth, who flyted at them, that is, scolded 
them, in Gaelic. When they contrived, 
however, in the best Gaelic they could mus- 
ter, to deliver the message Rob Roy told 
them, she became silent, and disappeared 
without offering them any further annoy- 
ance. The chief heard their story on their 
return, and spoke with great complacency 
of the art which he possessed of putting such 

* Mad herdsmen—a name given to cattle-stealers 


[properly one who deserves to fill a widdie, or 
halter]. 
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things to rights without any unpleasant 
bustle. The party were now on their road 
home, and the danger, though not the fa- 
tigue, of the expedition was at an end. 

They drove on the cattle with little re- 
pose until it was nearly dark, when Rob 
proposed to halt for the night upon a wide 
moor, across which a cold north-east wind, 
with frost on its wing, was whistling to the 
tune of the Pipers of Strath-Dearn.* The 
Highlanders, sheltered by their plaids, lay 
down on the heath comfortably enough, but 
the Lowlanders had no protection whatever. 
Rob Roy observing this, directed one of his 
followers to afford the old man a portion of 
his plaid; ‘for the callant (boy), he may,” 
said the freebooter, ‘‘keep himself warm by 
walking about and watching the cattle.” 
My informant heard this sentence with no 
small distress; and as the frost wind grew 
more and more cutting, it seemed to freeze 
the very blood in his young veins. He had 
been exposed to weather all his life, he said, 
but never could forget the cold of that night; 
insomuch that, in the bitterness of his heart, 
he cursed the bright moon for giving no 
heat with so much light. At length the 
sense of cold and weariness became so intol- 
erable that he resolved to desert his watch 
to seek some repose and shelter. With that 
purpose he couched himself down behind 
one of the most bulky of the Highlanders, 
who acted as lieutenant to the party. Not 
satisfied with having secured the shelter of 
the man’s large person, he coveted a share 
of his plaid, and by imperceptible degrees 
drew acorner of it round him. He was now 
comparatively in paradise, and slept sound 
till daybreak, when he awoke, and was ter- 
ribly afraid on observing that his nocturnal 
operations had altogether uncovered the 
dhuiniewassell’s neck and shoulders, which, 
lacking the plaid which should have pro- 
tected them, were covered with cranreuch 
(i.e. hoar frost). The lad rose in great 
dread of a beating, at least, when it should 
be found how luxuriously he had been ac- 
commodated at the expense of a principal 
person of the party. Good Mr. Lieutenant, 
however, got up and shook himself, rubbing 
off the hoar frost with his plaid, and mut- 
tering something of a cauld neight. They 
then drove on the cattle, which were re- 
stored to their owner without further ad- 
venture.—The above can hardly be termed 
a tale, but yet it contains materials both for 
the poet and artist. , 

It was perhaps about the same time that, 
by arapid march into the Balquhidder hills 
at the head of a body of his own tenantry, 

*The winds which sweep a wild glen in Bade- 
noch are so called, 
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the Duke of Montrose actually surprised 
Rob Roy, and made him prisoner. He was 
mounted behind one of the Duke’s followers, 
named James Stewart, and made fast to him 
by a horse-girth. The person who had him 
thus in charge was grandfather of the intel- 
ligent man of the same name, now deceased, 
who lately kept the inn in the vicinity of 
Loch Katrine, and acted as a guide to visit- 
ors through that beautiful scenery. From 
him I learned the story many years before 
he was either a publican, or a guide, except 
to moorfowl shooters.—It was evening (to 
resume the story), and the Duke was press- 
ing on to lodge his prisoner, so long sought 
after in vain, in some place of security, 
when, in crossing the Teith or Forth, I for- 
get which, MacGregor took an opportunity . 
to conjure Stewart, by all the ties of old ac- 
quaintance and good neighborhood, to give 
him some chance of an escape from an as- 
sured doom. Stewart was moved with com- 
passion, perhaps with fear. He slipt the 
girth-buckle, and Rob, dropping down from 
behind the horse’s croupe, dived, swam, and 
escaped, pretty much as described in the 
Novel. When James Stewart came on shore, 
the Duke hastily demanded where his pris- 
oner was; and as no distinct answer was 
returned, instantly suspected Stewart’s con- 
nivance at the escape of the Outlaw; and, 
drawing a steel pistol from his belt, struck 
him down with a blow on the head, from the 
effects of which, his descendant said, he 
never completely recovered. 

In the success of his repeated escapes from 
the pursuit of his powerful enemy, Rob Roy 
at length became wanton and facetious. He 
wrote a mock challenge to the Duke, which 
he circulated among his friends to amuse 
them over a bottle. The reader will find 
this document in the Appendix.* It is 
written in a good hand, and not particularly 
deficient in grammar or spelling. Our 
Southern readers must be given to under- 
stand that it was a piece of humor,—a quiz, 
in short,—on the part of the Outlaw, who 
was too sagacious to propose such a rencontre 
in reality. This letter was written in the 
year 1719. 

In the following year Rob Roy composed 
another epistle, very little to his own repu- 
tation, as he therein confesses having played 
booty during the civil war of 1715. It is 
addressed to General Wade, at that time 
engaged in disarming the Highland clans. 
and making military roads through the 
country. The letter is a singular composi- 
tion. It sets out the writer’s real and un- 


feigned desire to have offered his service te 


* See Appendix, No. III, 
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King George, but for his liability to be 
thrown into jail for a civil debt, at the in- 
stance of the Duke of Montrose. Being 
thus debarred from taking the right side, 
he acknowledged he embraced the wrong 
one, upon Falstafft’s principle, that since 
the King wanted men and the rebels sol- 
diers, it were worse shame to be idle in such 
a stirring world, than to embrace the worst 
side, were it as black as rebellion could 
make it. The impossibility of his being 
neutral in such a debate, Rob seems to lay 
down as an undeniable proposition. At the 
same time, while he acknowledges having 
been forced into an unnatural rebellion 
against King George, he pleads that he not 
only avoided acting offensively against his 
Majesty’s forces on all occasions, but, on 
the contrary, sent to them what intelligence 
he could collect from time to time; for the 
truth of which he refers to his Grace the 
Duke of Argyle. What influence this plea 
had on General Wade, we have no means 
of knowing. 

Rob Roy appears to have continued to live 
very muchasusual. His fame, in the mean- 
while, passed beyond the narrow limits of the 
country in which he resided. A pretended 
history of him appeared in London during 
his lifetime, under the title of the Highland 
Rogue. It is a catch-penny publication, 
bearing in front the effigy of a species of 
ogre, with a beard of a foot in length; and 
his actions are as much exaggerated as his 
oe appearance. Some few of the best 

cnown adventures of the hero are told, 
though with little accuracy; but the great- 


er part of the pamphlet is entirely ficti-, 


aous. It is great pity so excellent a theme 
for a narrative of the kind had not fallen 
into the hands of De Foe, who was en- 
gaged at the time on subjects somewhat 
similar, though inferior in dignity and in- 
terest. 

As Rob Roy advanced in years, he became 
more peaceable in his habits, and his nephew 
Ghlune Dhu, with most of his tribe, re- 
nounced those peculiar quarrels with the 
Duke of Montrose, by which his uncle had 
been distinguished. The policy of that 
great family had latterly been rather to at- 
tach this wild tribe by kindness than to fol- 
low the mode of violence which had been 
hitherto ineffectually resorted to. Leases 
at a low rent were granted to many of the 
MacGregors, who had heretofore held pos- 
sessions in the Duke’s Highland property 
merely by occupancy; and Glengyle (or 
Black-knee), who continued to act as col- 
lector of black-mail, managed his police, as 
a commander of vhe Highland watch arrayed 
at the charge vt Government. He is said 
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to have strictly abstained from the open and 
lawless depredations which his kinsman 
had practised. 

It was probably after this state of tempo- 
rary quiet had been obtained, that Rob Roy 
began to think of the concerns of his future 
state. He had been bred, and long professed 
himself, a Protestant; but in his later years 
he embraced the Roman Catholic faith,— 
perhaps on Mrs. Cole’s principle, that it was 
a comfortable religion for one of his calling. 
He is said to have alleged as the cause of his 
conversion, a desire to gratify the noble 
family of Perth, who were then strict Catho- 
lics. Having, as he observed, assumed the 
name of the Duke of Argyle, his first pro- 
tector, he could pay no compliment worth . 
the Earl of Perth’s acceptance save comply- 
ing with his mode of rehgion. Rob did not 
pretend, when pressed closely on the sub- 
ject, to justify all the tenets of Catholicism, 
and acknowledged that extreme unction al- 
ways appeared to him a great waste of wizie, 
or oil.* fi 

In the last years of Rob Roy’s life, his 
clan was involved in a dispute with one 
more powerful than themselves. Stewart 
of Appin, a chief of the tribe so named, 
was proprietor of a hill-farm in the Braes 
of Balquhidder, called Invernenty. The 
MacGregors of Rob Roy’s tribe claimed a 
right to it by ancient occupancy, and de- 
clared they would oppose to the uttermost 
the settlement of any person upon the farm 
not being of theirown name. The Stewarts 
came down with two hundred men, well 
armed, to do themselves justice by main 
force. The MacGregors took the field, but 
were unable to muster an equal strength. 
Rob Roy, finding himself the weaker party, 
asked a parley, in which he represented 
that both clans were friends to the Hing, 
and that he was unwilling they should be 
weakened by mutual conflict, and thus made 
amerit of surrendering to Appin the dis- 
puted territory of Ivernenty. Appin, ac- 
cordingly, settled as tenants there, at an 
easy quit-rent, the MacLarens, a family de- 
pendent on the Stewarts, and from whose 
character for strength and bravery, it was 
expected that they would make their right 
good if annoyed by the MacGregors. When 
all this had been amicably adjusted, in pres- 
ence of the two clans drawn up in arms near 
the Kirk of Balquhidder, Rob Roy, appa- 
rently fearing his tribe might be thought 
to have conceded too much wpon the occa- 
sion, stepped forward and said, that where 
so many gallant men were met in arms, it 
would be shameful to part without a trial of 


* Sach an admission is ascribed to the robber 
Donald Bean Lean in Waverley, chap. lxii. 
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skill, and therefore he took the freedom to 
invite any gentleman of the Stewarts pres- 
ent to exchange a few blows with him for 
the honor of their respective clans. The 
brother-in-law of Appin, and second chief- 
tain of the clan, Alaster Stewart of Inverna- 
hyle, accepted the challenge, and they en- 
countered with broadsword and target before 
their respective kinsmen.* The combat 
lasted till Rob received a slight wound in 
the arm, which was the usual termination 
of such a combat when fought for honor 
only, and not with a mortal purpose. Rob 
Roy dropped his point, and congratulated 
his adversary on having been the first man 
who ever drew blood from him. The victor 
generously acknowledged, that without the 
advantage of youth, and the agility accom- 
panying it, he probably could not have come 
off with advantage. 

This was probably one of Rob Roy’s last 
exploits in arms. The time of his death is 
not known with certainty, but he is gener- 
ally said to have survived 1738, and to have 
died anaged man. When he found himself 
approaching his final change, he expressed 
some contrition for particular parts of his 
life. His wife laughed at these scruples of 
conscience, and exhorted him to die like a 
man, as he had lived. In reply, he rebuked 
her for her violent passions, and the counsels 
she had given him. ‘‘You have put strife,” 
he said, ‘betwixt me and the best men of 
the country, and now you would place en- 
mity between me and my God.” 

There is a tradition, no way inconsistent 
with the former, if the character of Rob Roy 
be justly considered, that while on his death- 
bed, he learned that a person with whom 
he was at enmity proposed to visit him. 
«Raise me from my bed,” said the invalid; 
“throw my plaid around me, and bring me 
my claymore, dirk, and pistols—it shall never 
be said that a foeman saw Rob Roy Mac- 
Gregor defenceless and unarmed.” His foe- 
man, conjectured to be one of the MacLa- 
rens before and after mentioned, entered 
and paid his compliments, inquiring after 
the health of his formidable neighbor. Rob 


Roy maintained a cold haughty civility dur- 


ing their short conference, and so soon as 
he had left the house, *‘ Now,” he said, << all 
is over—let the piper play, Ha til mi tulidh” 
(we return no more); and heis said to have 
expired before the dirge was finished. 


* Some accounts state that Appin himself was 
Rob Roy’s antagonist on this occasion. My recol- 
lection, from the account of Invernahyle himself, 
was as stated in the text. But the period when I 
received the information is now so distant, that it 
is possible that I may be mistaken. Invernahyle 
was rather of low stature, but very well made, 
athletic, and an excellent swordsman. 
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This singular man died in bed in his own 
house, in the parish of Balquhidder. He 
was buried in the churchyard of the same 
parish, where his tombstone is only distin- 
guished by a rude attempt at the figure of 
a broadsword. 

The character of Rob Roy is, of course, 
a mixed one. His sagacity, boldness, and 
prudence, qualities so highly necessary to 
success in war, became in some degree vices, 
from the manner in which they were em- 
ployed. The circumstances of his educa- 
tion, however, must be admitted as some 
extenuation of his habitual transgressions 
againgst the law; and for his political ter- 
giversations, he might in that distracted 
period plead the example of men far more 
powerful, and less excusable jn becoming 
the sport of circumstances, than the poor 
and desperate outlaw. On the other hand, 
he was in the constant exercise of virtues, 
the more meritorious as they seem incon- 
sistent with his general character. Pursu- 
ing the occupation of a predatory chieftain, 
—in modern phrase a captain of banditti, 
—Rob Roy was moderate in his revenge, 
and humane in his successes. No charge 
of cruelty or bloodshed, unless in battle, is 
brought against his memory. In like man- 
ner, the formidable outlaw was the friend 
of the. poor, and, to the utmost of his abili- 
ty, the support of the widow and the orphan 
—kept his word when pledged—and died 
lamented in his own wild country, where 
there were hearts grateful for his benefi- 
cence, though their minds were not suffi- 
ciently instructed to appreciate his errors. 

The author perhaps ought to stop here; 
but the fate of a part of Rob Roy’s family 
was so extraordinary, as to call for a con- 
tinuation of this somewhat prolix account, 
as affording an interesting chapter, not on 
Highland manners alone, but on every stage 
of society in which the people of a primitive 
and half-civilized tribe are brought into 
close contact with a nation, in which civili- 
zation and polity have attained a complete 
superiority. 

Rob had five sons,—Coll, Ronald, James, 
Duncan, and Robert. Nothing occurs worth 
notice concerning three of them; but James, 
who was a very handsome man, seems to 
have had a good deal of his father’s spirit, 
and the mantle of Dougal Ciar Mhor had 
apparently descended on the shoulders of 
Robin Oig, that is, young Robin. Shortly 
after Rob Roy’s death, the ill-will which 
the MacGregors entertained against the 
MacLarens again broke out, at the instiga- 
tion, it was said, of Rob’s widow, who seems 
thus far to have deserved the character given 


[to her by her husband, as an Até stirring 
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up to blood and strife. Robin Oig, under 
her instigation, swore that as soon as he 
could get back a certain gun which had 
belonged to his father, and had been lately 
at Doune to be repaired, he would shoot 
MacLaren, for having presumed to settle 
on his mother’s land.* He was as good 
as his word, and shot MacLaren when_be- 
tween the stilts of his plough, wounding 
him mortally. 

The aid of a Highland leech was pro- 
cured, who probed the wound with a probe 
made out of a castock; 7.¢., the stalk of a 
colewort or cabbage. This learned ‘gentle- 
man declared he would not venture to pre- 
scribe, not knowing with what shot the pa- 
tient had been wounded. MacLaren died, 
and about the same time his cattle were 
houghed, and his live stock destroyed in a 
barbarous manner. 

Robin Oig, after this feat—which one of 
his biographers represents as the unhappy 
discharge of a gun—retired to his mother’s 
house, to boast that he had drawn the first 
blood in the quarrel aforesaid, On the ap- 
proach of troops, and a body of the Stewarts, 
who were bound to take up the cause of 
their tenant, Robin Oig absconded, and es- 
caped all search. 

The doctor already mentioned, by name 
Callam MaclInleister, with James and Ro- 
nald, brothers to the actual perpetrator of 
the murder, were brought to trial. But as 
they contrived to represent the action as a 
rash deed committed by ‘“‘the daft callant 
Rob,” to which they were not accessory, the 
jury found their accession to the crime was 

ot Proven. The alleged acts of spoil and 
violence on the MacLarens’ cattle were also 
found to be unsupported by evidence. As 
it was proved, however, that the two 
prothers, Ronald and James, were held and 
reputed thieves, they were appointed to find 
caution to the extent of £200, for their good 
behavior for seven years. + 

The spirit of clanship was at that time 
so strong—to which must be added the wish 
to secure the adherence of stout, able- 
bodied, and, as the Scotch phrase then 
went, pretty men—that the representative 
of the noble family of Perth condescend- 
ed to act openly as patron of the MacGre- 
gors, and appeared as such upon their trial. 


* This fatal piece was taken from Robin Oig, 
when he was seized many years afterward. It re- 
mained in possession of the magistrates before 
whom he was brought for examination, and now 
makes part of asmall collection of arms belonging 
to the Author. It is a Spanish-barrelled eun, 
marked with the letters R, M. C., for Robert Mac- 
Gregor Campbell. 

+Note D. Author's expedition against the 
MacLarens, 
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So at least the author was informed hy th 
late Robert MacIntosh, Esq., advocatu, 
The circumstance may, however, have oc- 
curred later than 1736—the year in which 
this first trial took place. 

Robin Oig served for a time in the 42d 
regiment, and was present at che battle of 
Fontenoy, where he was made prisoner and 
wounded. He was exchanged, returned to 
Scotland, and obtained his discharge. He 
afterward appeared openly in the MacGre- 
gor’s country; and, notwithstanding his out- 
lawry, married a daughter of Graham of 
Drunkie, a gentleman of some property. 
His wife died a few years afterward. 

The insurrection of 1745 soon afterward 
called the MacGregors to arms. Robert 
MacGregor of Glencarnoch, generally re- 
garded as the chief ot the whole name, and 
grandfather of Sir John, whom the clan re- 
ceived in that character, raised a MacGregor 
regiment, with which he jomed the stand- 
ard of the Chevalier. The race of Ciar 
Mhor, however, affecting independence, and 
commanded by Glengyle and his cousin 
James Roy MacGregor, did not join this 
kindred corps, but united themselves to the 
levies of the tiular: Duke of Perth, until 
Wiliam MacGregor Drummond of Bolhal- 
die, whom they regarded as head of their 
branch of Clan Alpine, should come over 
from France. To cement the union after 
the Highland fashion, James laid down the 
name of Campbell, and assumed that of 
Drummond, in compliment to Lord Perth. 
He was ulso called James Roy, after his 
father, and James Mhor, or Big James, from 
his height. His corps, the relics of his father 
Rob’s band, behaved with great activity; 
with only twelve men he succeeded in sur- 
prising and burning, for the second time, 
the fort at Inversnaid, constructed for the 
express purpose of bridling the country of 
the MacGregors. 

What rank or command James Mac- 
Gregor had, is uncertain. He calls himself 
Major; and Chevalier Johnstone calls him 
Captain. He must have held rank under 
Ghlune Dhu, his kinsman, but his active 
and audacious character placed him above 
the rest of his brethren. Many of his fol- 
lowers were unarmed; he supplied the want 
of guns and swords with scythe-blades set 
straight upon their handles. 

At the battle of Prestonpans, James Roy 
distinguished himself. ‘His company,” 
says Chevaher Johnstone, ‘‘did great execu- 
tion with their scythes.” They cut the legs 
of the horses in two—the riders through the 
middle of their bodies. MacGregor was 
brave and intrepid, but at the same time, 
somewhat whimsical, and singular, When 
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advancing to the charge with his company, 
he received five wounds, two of them from 
balls that pierced his body through and 
through. Stretched on the ground, with his 
head resting on his hand, he called out loudly 
to the Highlanders of his company, ‘My 
lads, lam notdead. By G—, I shall see if any 
of you does not do his duty.” The victory, 
as is well known, was instantly obtained. 

In some curious letters of James Roy,* it 
appears that his thigh-bone was broken on 
this occasion, and that he, nevertheless, re- 
joined the army with six companies, and was 
present at the battle of Culloden. After 
that defeat, the clan MacGregor kept to- 
gether in a body, and did not disperse till 
they had returned into their own country. 
They brought James Roy with them ina 
litter; and, without being particularly mo- 
lested, he was permitted to reside in the 
MacGregor’s country along with his 
brothers. 

James MacGregor Drummond was at- 
tainted for high treason with persons of more 
importance. But it appears he had entered 
into some communication with Government, 
as, in the letters quoted, he mentions having 
obtained a pass from the Lord Justice-Clerk 
in 1747, which was a sufficient protection 
to him from the military. The circum- 
stance is obscurely stated in one of the let- 
ters already quoted, but may perhaps, joined 
to subsequent incidents, authorize the sus- 
picion that James, like his father, could 
look at both sides of the cards. As the con- 
fusion of the country subsided, the MacGre- 
gors, like foxes which had baffled the hounds, 
drew back to their old haunts, and lived 
unmolested. But an atrocious outrage, in 
which the sons of Rob Roy were concerned, 
brought at length on the family the full 
vengeance of the law. 

James Roy was a married man, and had 
fourteen children. But his brother, Robin 
Oig, was now a widower; and it was resolved, 
if possible, that he should make his fortune 
by carrying off and marrying, by force if 
necessary, some woman of fortune from the 
Lowlands. ivind, 

The imagination of the half- civilized 
Highlanders was less shocked at the idea of 
this particular species of violence, than 
might be expected from their general kind- 
ness to the weaker sex when they make part 
of their own families. But all their views 
were tinged with the idea that they hved in 
astate of war; andin such a state, from the 
time of the siege of Troy to ‘‘the moment 
when Preyvisa fell,” + the female captives are, 


* Published in Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. ii. 
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to uncivilized victors, the most valuable part 
of the booty— 


“The wealthy are slarghtered, the lovely are 
spared.” 

We need not refer to the rape of the Sa- 
bines, or to a similar instance in the Book 
of Judges, for evidence that such deeds of 
violence have been committed upon a large 
scale. Indeed, this sort of enterprise was so 
common along the Highland line as to give 
rise to a variety of songs and ballads.* The 
annals of Ireland, as well as those of Scot- 
land, prove the crime to have been common 
in the more lawless parts of both countries; 
and any woman who happened to please a 
man of spirit who came of a good house, and 
possessed a few chosen friends, and a retreat 
in the mountains, was not permitted the 
alternative of saying him nay. What is 
more, it would seem that the women them- 
selves, most interested in the immunities of 
their sex, were, among the lower classes, 
accustomed to regard such marriages as that 
which is presently to be detailed as ‘‘pretty 
Fanny’s way,” or rather, the way of Donald 
with pretty Fanny. It 1s not a great many 
years since a respectable woman, above the 
lower rank of hfe, expressed herself very 
warmly to the author on his taking the free- 
dom to censure the behavior of the MacGre- 
gors on the occasion in question. She said 
‘‘that there was no use in giving a bride too 
much choice upon such occasions; that the 
marriages were the happiest lang syne which 
had been done off hand.” Finally, she 
averred that her ‘‘own mother had never 
seen her father till the night he brought her 
up from the Lennox, with ten head of black 
cattle, and there had not been a happier 
couple in the country.” 

James Drummond and his brethren hav- 
ing similar opinions with the author’s old 
acquaintance, and debating how they might 
raise the fallen fortunes of their clan, formed 
a resolution to settle their brother’s fortune 
by striking up an advantageous marriage 
betwixt Robin Oig and one Jean Key, or 
Wright, a young woman scarce twenty years 
old, and who had been left about two months 
a widow by the death of her husband. Her 
property was estimated at only from 16,000 
to 18,000 merks, but it seems to have been 
sufficient temptation to these men to join in 
the commission of a great crime. 

This poor young victim hved with her 
mother in her own house at Edinbuilly, in 
the parish of Balfron and shire of Stirling. 
At this place, in the night of 3d December 
1750, the sons of Rob Roy, and particularly 
James Mhor and Robin Oig, rushed into the 


* Sce Appendix, No, V1. 
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house where the object of their attack was 
resident, presented guns, swords, and pistols 
to the males of the family, and terrified the 
women by threatening to break open the 
doors if Jean Key was not surrendered, as, 
said James Roy, “‘his brother was a young 
fellow determined to make his fortune.” 
Having, at length, dragged the object of 
their lawless purpose from her place of con- 
cealment, they tore her from her mother’s 
arms, mounted her on a horse before one of 
the gang, and carried her off in spite of her 
screams and cries, which were long heard 
after the terrified spectators of the outrage 
could no longer see the party retreat through 
the darkness. In her attempts to escape, 
the poor young woman threw herself from 
the horse on which they had placed her, and 
in so doing wrenched her side. They then 
laid her double over the pummel of the sad- 
dle, and transported her through the mosses 
and moors till the pain of the injury she 
had suffered in her side, augmented by the 
uneasiness of her posture, made her consent 
to sit upright. In the execution of this 
crime they stopped at more houses than one, 
but none of the inhabitants dared interrupt 
their proceedings. Amongst others who saw 
them was that classical and accomplished 
scholar the late Professor William Richard- 
son of Glasgow, who used to describe as a 
terrible dream their violent and noisy en- 
trance into the house where he was then re- 
siding. The Highlanders filled the little 
kitchen, brandishing their arms, demanding 
what they pleased, and receiving whatever 

_they demanded. James Mhor, he said, was 
a tall, stern, and soldier-like man. Robin 
Oig looked more gentle; dark, but yet ruddy 
m complexion—a good-looking young sav- 
age. ‘Their victim was so dishevelled in her 
dress, and forlorn in her appearance and 
demeanor, that he could hardly tell whether 
she was alive or dead. 

The gang carried the unfortunate woman 
to Rowardennan, where they had a priest 
unscrupulous enough to read the marriage 
service, while James Mhor forcibly held the 
bride up before him; and the priest declared 
the couple man and wife, even while she 
protested against the infamy of his conduct. 
Under the same threats of violence, which 
had been all along used to enforce their 
scheme, the poor victim was compelled to 
reside with the pretended husband who was 
thus forced upon her. They even dared to 
earry her to the public church of Balquhid- 
der, where the officiating clergyman (the 
same who had been Rob Roy’s pensioner) 
only asked them if they were married per- 
sons. Robert MacGregor answered in the 
affirmative; the terrified female was silent. 
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The country was now too effectually sub- 
jected to the law for this vile outrage to be 
followed by the advantages proposed by the 
actors. Military parties were sent out in 
every direction to seize the MacGregors, 
who were for two or three weeks compelled 
to shift from one place to another in the 
mountains, bearing the unfortunate Jean 
Key along with them. In the meanwhile, 
the Supreme Civil Court issued a warrant, 
sequestrating the property of Jean Key, or 
Wright, which removed out of the reach of 
the actors in the violence the prize which 
they expected. They had, however, adopted 
a belief of the poor woman’s spirit being so 
far broken that she would prefer submitting 
to her condition, and adhering to Robin 
Oig as her husband, rather than incur the 
disgrace of appearing in such a cause in an 
open court. It was, indeed, a delicate ex- 
periment; but their kinsman Glengyle, chief 
of their immediate family, was of a temper 
averse to lawless proceedings;* and the cap- 
tive’s friends. having had recourse to his ad- 
vice, they feared that he would withdraw 
his protection if they refused to place the 
prisoner at liberty. 

The brethren resolved, therefore, to liber- 
ate the unhappy woman, but previously had 
recourse to every measure which should 
oblige her, either from fear or otherwise, to 
own her marriage with Robin Oig. The 
cailliachs (old Highland hags) administered 
drugs, which were designed to have the ef- 
fect of philtres, but were probably deleteri- 
ous. James Mhor at one time threatened, 
that if she did not acquiesce in the match 
she would find that there were enough of 
men in the Highlands to bring the heads 
of two of her uncles who were pursuing the 
civil lawsuit. At another time he fell down 
on his knees, and confessed he had been 
accessory to wronging her, but begged she 
would not ruin his innocent wife and large 
family. She was made to swear she would 
not prosecute the brethren for the offence 
they had committed; and she was obliged 
by threats to subscribe papers which were 
tendered to her, intimating that she was 
carried off in consequence of her own previ- 
ous request, 

James Mhor Drummond accordingly 
brought his pretended sister-in-law to Edin- 
burgh, where, for some little time, she was 
carried about from one house to another, 

* Such, at least, was his general character; for 
when James Mhor, while perpetrating the violence 
at Edinbilly, called out, in order to overawe oppo- 
sition, that Glengyle was lying in the moor with 
a hundred men to patronize his enterprise, Jean 
Key told him he lied, since she was confident 


Glengyle would never countenance so scoundrelly 
a business, 
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watched by those with whom she was lodged, 
and never permitted to go outalone, or even 
to approach the window. The Court of 
Session, considering the peculiarity of the 
case, and regarding Jean Key as being still 
under some forcible restraint, took her per- 
son under their own special charge, and ap- 
pointed her to reside in the family of Mr. 
Wightman of Mauldsley, a gentleman of 
respectability, who was married to one of 
her near relativess Two sentinels kept 
guard on the house day and night—a pre- 
caution not deemed superfluous when the 
MacGregors were in question. She was al- 
lowed to go out whenever she chose, and to 
see whomsoever she had a mind, as well as 
the men of law employed in the civil suit 
on either side. When she first came to Mr. 
Wightman’s house she seemed broken down 
with affright and suffering, so changed in 
features that her mother hardly knew her, 
and so-shaken in mind that she scarcé could 
recognize her parent. It was long before 
she could be assured that she was in perfect 
safety. But when she at length received 
confidence in her situation, she made a ju- 
dicial declaration, or affidavit, telling the 
full history of her wrongs, imputing to fear 
her former silence on the subject, and ex- 
pressing her resolution not to prosecute 
those who had injured her, in respect of the 
oath she had been compelled to take. From 
the possible broach of such an oath, though 
a compulsory one, she was relieved by the 
forms of Scottish jurisprudence, in that re- 
spect more equitable than those of England, 
prosecutions for crimes being always con- 
ducted at the expense and charge of the 
King, without inconvenience or cost to the 
private party who has sustained the wrong. 
But the unhappy sufferer did not live to be 
either accuser or witness against those who 
had so deeply injured her. 

James Mhor Drummond had left Edin- 
burgh so soon as his half-dead prey had been 
taken from his clutches. Mrs. Key, or 
Wright, was released from her species of 
confinement there, and removed to Glasgow, 
under the escort of Mr. Wightman. As 
they passed the Hill of Shotts, her escort 
chanced to say, “This is a very wild spot; 
what if the MacGregors should come upon 
us?”—“God forbid!” was her immediate 
answer, “the very sight ‘of them would kill 
me.” She continued to reside at Glasgow, 
without venturing to return to her own 
house at Edinbilly. Her pretended hus- 
band made some attempts to obtain an in- 
terview with her, which she steadily reject- 
ed. She died on the 14th October 1751. 
The information for the Crown hints that 
her decease might be the consequence of the 
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usage she received. But there is a general 
report that she died of the small-pox. 

In the meantime, James Mhor, or Drum. 
mond, fell into the hands of justice. He 
was considered as the instigator of the whole 
affair. Nay, the deceased had informed 
her friends that on the night of her being 
carried off, Robin Oig, moved by her cries 
and tears, had partly consented to let her 
return, when James came up with a pistol 
in his hand, and, asking whether he was 
such a coward as to relinquish an enterprise 
in which he had risked everything to pro- 
cure him a fortune, in a manner compelled 
his brother to persevere. James’s trial took 
place on 13th July 1752, and was conducted 
with the utmost fairness and impartiality. 
Several witnesses, all of the MacGregor 
family, swore that the marriage was per- 
formed with every appearance of acquiescence 
on the woman’s part; and three or four 
witnesses, one of them sheriff-substitute of 
the county, swore she might have made her 
escape if she wished, and the magistrate 
stated that he offered her assistance if she 
felt desirous to do so. But when asked 
why he, in his official capacity, did not ar- 
rest the MacGregors, he could only answer, 
that he had not force sufficient to make the 
attempt. 

The judicial declarations of Jean Key, or 
Wright, stated the violent manner in which 
she had been carried off, and they were con- 
firmed by many of her friends, from her 
private communications with them, which 
the event of her death rendered good evi- 
dence. Indeed, the fact of her abduction 
(to use a Scottish law term) was completely 
proved by impartial witnesses. The un- 
happy woman admitted that she had pre- 
tended acquiescence in her fate on several 


‘occasions, because she dared not trust such 


as offered to assist her to escape, not even 
the sheriff-substitute. 

The jury brought in a special verdict, 
finding that Jean Key, or Wright, had been 
forcibly carried off from her house, as 
charged in the indictment, and that the ac 
cused had failed to show that she was her- 
self privy and consenting to this act of out- 
rage. But they found the forcible marriage, 
and subsequent violence, was not proved; 
and also found, in alleviation of the panel’s 
guilt in the premises, that Jean Key did 
afterward acquiesce in her condition. 
Eleven of the jury, using the names of 
other four who were absent, subscribed a 
letter to the Court, stating it was their pur- 
pose and desire, by such special verdict, to 
take the panel’s case out of the class of cape - 
ital crimes. 

Learned informations 


(written argu- 
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ments) on the import of the verdict, which 
must be allowed a very mild one in the cir- 
cumstances, were laid before the High Court 
of Justiciary. This point is very learnedly 
debated in these pleadings by Mr. Grant, 
Solicitor for the Crown, and the celebrated 
Mr. Lockhart, on the paft of the prisoner; 
but James Mhor did not wait the event of 
the Courts’ decision. 

He had been committed to the Castle of 
Edinburgh on some reports that an escape 
would be attempted. Yet he contrived to 
achieve his liberty even from that fortress. 
His daughter had the address to enter the 
prison, disguised asa cobbler, bringing home 
work, as she pretended. In this cobbler’s 
dress her father quickly arrayed himself. 
The wife and daughter of the prisoner were 
heard by the sentinels scolding the supposed 
cobbler for having done his work ill, and 
the man came out with his hat slouched 
over his eyes, and grumbling, as if at the 
manner in which they had treated him. In 
this way the prisoner passed. all the guards 
without suspicion, and made his escape to 
France. He was afterward outlawed by the 
Court of Justiciary, which proceeded to the 
trial of Duncan MacGregor, or Drummond, 
his brother, 15th January 1753. The ac- 
eused had unquestionably been with the 
party which carried off Jean Key; but no 
evidence being brought which applied to 
him individually and directly, the jury 
found him not guilty—and nothing more 
is known of his fate. 

That of James MacGregor, who, from 
talent and activity, if not by seniority, may 
be considered as head of the family, has 
been long misrepresented; as it has been 
generally averred in Law Reports, as well 
as elsewhere, that his outlawry was reversed, 
and that he returned and died in Scotland. 
But the curious letters published in Black- 
wood’s Magazine for December 1817, show 
this to beanerror. The first of these docu- 
ments is a petition to Charles Edward. It 
is dated 20th September 1753, and pleads 
his service to the cause of the Stuarts, as- 
cribing his exile to the persecution of the 
Hanoverian Government, without any allu- 
sion to the affair of Jean Key, or the Court 
of Justiciary. It is stated to be forwarded 
by MacGregor Drummond of Bohaldie, 
whom, as before mentioned, James Mhor 
acknowledged as his chief. 

The effect which this petition produced 
does not appear. Some temporary. relief 
was perhaps obtained. But, soon after, this 
daring adventurer was engaged in a very 
dark intrigue against an exile of his own 
country, and placed prétty nearly in his 
own circumstances, A remarkable Highland 
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story must be here briefly alluded to. Mr, 
Campbell of Glenure, who had been named 
factor for Government on the forfeited es- 
tates of Stewart of Ardshiel, was shot dead 
by an assassin as he passed through the wood 
of Lettermore, after crossing the ferry of 
Ballachulish. A gentleman, named James 
Stewart, a natural brother of Ardshiel, the 
forfeited person, was tried as being accessory 
to the murder, and condemned and executed 
upon very doubtful evidence; the heaviest 
part of which only amounted to the accused 
person having assisted a nephew of his own, 
called Allan Breck Stewart, with money to 
escape after the deed was done. Not satis- 
fied with this vengeance, which was obtained 
in a manner little to the honor of the dis- 
pensation of justice at the time, the friends 
of the deceased Glenure were equally desir- 
ous to obtain possession of the person of 
Allan Breck Stewart, supposed to be the 
actual homicide. James Mhor Drummond 
was secretly applied to to trepan Stewart to 
the sea-coast, and bring him over to Britain, 
to almost certain death. Drummond Mac- 
Gregor had kindred connections with the 
slain Glenure; and, besides, the MacGregors 
and Campbells had been friends of late, 
while the former clan and the Stewarts had, 
as we have seen, been recently at feud; last- 
ly, Robert Oig was now in custody at Edin- 
burgh, and James was desirous to do some 
service by which his brother might be saved. 
The joint force of these motives may, in 
James’s estimation of right and wrong, have 
been some vindication for engaging in such 
an enterprise, although, as must be neces- 
sarily supposed, it could only be executed by 
treachery of a gross description. MacGre- 
gor stipulated for a license to return to Eng~ 
land, promising to bring Allan Breck thithec 
along with him. But the intended victim 
was put upon his guard by two countrymen, 
who suspected James’s intentions toward 
him. He escaped from his kidnapper, after, 
as MacGregor alleged, robbing his portman- 
teau of some clothes and four snuff-boxes. 
Such a charge, it may be observed, could 
scarce have been made unless the parties had 
been hving on a footing of intimacy, and 
had access to each other’s baggage. 
Although James Drummond had thus 
missed his blow in the matter of Allan Breck 
Stewart, he used his license to make a jour- 
ney to London, and had an interview, as he 
avers, with Lord Holdernesse. His Lord- 
ship, and the Under-Secretary, put many 
puzzling questions to him; and, as he says, 
offered him a situation, which would bring 
him bread, in the Government’s service. 
This office was advantageous as to emolu- 
ment; but in the opinion of James Drum. 
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mond, his acceptance of it would have been 
a disgrace to his birth, and have rendered 
him a scourge to his country. If such a 
tempting offer and sturdy rejection had any 
foundation in fact, it probably relates to 
some plan of espionage on the Jacobites, 
which the Government might hope to carry 
on by means of a man who, in the matter 
of Allan Breck Stewart, had shown no great 
nicety of feeling. Drummond MacGregor 
was so far accommodating as to intimate his 
willingness to act in any station in which 
other gentlemen of honor served, but not 
otherwise;—an answer which, compared 
with some passages of his past life, may re- 
mind the reader of Ancient Pistol standing 
upon his reputation. 

Having this proved intractable, as he tells 
the story, to the proposals of Lord Holder- 
nesse, James Drummond was ordered in- 
stantly to quit England. 

On his return to France, his condition 
seems to have been utterly disastrous. He 
was seized with fever and gravel—ill, conse- 
quently, in body, and weakened and dis- 
pirited in mind. Allan Breck Stewart 
threatened to put him to death in revenge 
of the designs he had harbored against him.* 
The Stewart clan were in the highest degree 
unfriendly to him: and his late expedition 
to London had been attended with many 
suspicious circumstances, amongst which it 
was not the slightest that he had kept his 
purpose secret from his chief Bohaldie. His 
intercourse with Lord Holdernesse was sus- 
picious. The Jacobites were probably, like 
Don Bernard de Castel Blazo, in Gil Blas, 
little disposed to like those who kept com- 
pany with Alguazils. MacDonnell of Loch- 
garry, a man of unquestioned honor, lodged 
an information against James Drummond 
before the High Bailie of Dunkirk, accusing 
him of being a spy, so that he found himself 
obliged to leave that town and come to 
Paris, with only the sum of thirteen livres 
for his immediate subsistence, and with 
absolute beggary staring him in the face. 

We do not offer the convicted common 
thief, the accomplice in MacLaren’s assassi- 
nation, or the manager of the outrage against 
Jean Key, as an object of sympathy; but it 
is melancholy to look on the dying struggles 
even of a wolf or a tiger, creatures of a spe- 
cies directly hostile to our own; and, in hke 
manner, the utter distress of this man, whose 
faults may have sprung from a wild system 
of education, working on a haughty temper, 
will not be perused without some pity. In 
his last letter to Bohaldie, dated Paris, 25th 
September 1754, he describes his state of 


*Note E. Allan Breck Stewart. 
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destitution as absolute, and expresses him- 
self willing to exercise his talents in break- 
ing or breeding horses, or as a hunter or 
fowler, if he could only procure employ- 
ment in such an inferior capacity till some- 
thing better should occur. An Englishman 
may smile, but a Scotchman will sigh at the 
postscript, in which the poor starving exile 
asks the loan of his patron’s bagpipes that 
he might play over some of the melancholy 
tunes of his own land. But the effect of 
music arises, in a great degree, from associa- 
tion; and sounds which might jar the nerves 
of a Londoner or Parisian, bring back to the 
Highlander his lofty mountain, wild lake, 
and the deeds of his fathers of the glen. 
To prove MacGregor’s claim to our reader’s 
compassion, we here insert the last part of 
the letter alluded to. 


“‘By all appearance I am born to suffer crosses, 
and it seems they’re not at an end; for such is my 
wretched case at present, that I do not know earthly 
where to go or what to do, as I have no subsistence 
too keep body and soul together. All that I have 
carried here is about 13 livres, and have taken a 
room at my old quartersin Hotel St. Pierre, Ruede 
Cordier. I send you the bearer, begging of you to 
let me know if you are to be in town soon, that I 
may have the pleasure of seeing you, for I have none 
to make application to but you alone; and all I want 
is, if it was possible you could contrive where I 
could be employed without going to entire beggary. 
This probably is a difficult point, yet unless it’s at- 
tended with some difficulty, you might think noth- 
ing of it, as your long head can bring about matters 
of much more difficulty and consequence than this, 
If you’d disclose this matter to your friend Mr. 
Butler, it’s possible he might have some employ 
wherein I could be of use, as I pretend to know as 
much of breiding and riding of horses as any in 
France, besides that I am a good hunter either on 
horseback or by footing. You may judge my re- 
duction, as I propose the meanest things to lend a 
turn till better cast up. I am sorry that I am 
obliged to give youso much trouble, but [hope you 
are very well assured that J am grateful for what you 
have done for me, and I leave you to judge of my 
present wretched case. Iam, and shall for ever 
continue, dear Chief, your own to command, 

Jas. MacGregor. 

“P.S.—If you’d send your pipes by the bearer, 
and all the other little trinkims belonging to it, I 
would put them in order, and play some melan- 
choly tunes, which I may now with safety, and in 
real truth. Forgive my not going directly to you, 
for if I could have borne the seeing of yourself, } 
could not choose to be seen by my friends in my 
wretchedness, nor by any of my acquaintance.’’ 


While MacGregor wrote in this disconso- 
late manner, Death, the sad but sure remedy 
for mortal ovils, and decider of all doubts 
and uncertainties, was hovering near him. 
A memorandum on the back of the letter 
says the writer died about a week after, in 
October 1754. 

It now remains to mention the fate of 
Robin Qig—for the other sons of Rob Roy 
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seem to have been no way distinguished. 
Robin was apprehended by a party of mili- 
tary from the fort of Inversnaid, at the foot 
of Gartmore, and was conveyed to Edin- 
burgh 26th May 1753. Afteradelay, which 
may have been protracted by the negotia- 
tions of James for delivering up Allan Breck 
Stewart upon’ promise of his brother’s life, 
Robin Oig, on the 24th of December 1753, 
was brought to the bar of the High Court 
of Justiciary, and indicted by the name of 
Robert MacGregor, alias Campbell, alias 
Drummond, alias Robert Oig; and the evi- 
dence led against him resembled exactly that 
which was brought by the Crown on the 
former trial. Robert’s case was in some de- 
gree more favorable than his brother’s;—for, 
though the principal in the forcible mar- 
riage, he had yet to plead that he had shown 
symptoms of relenting while they were 
carrying Jean Key off, which were silenced 
by the remonstrances and threats of his 
harder natured brother James. <A consid- 
erable space of time had also elapsed since 
the poor woman died, which is always a 
strong circumstance in favor of the accused; 
for there is asort of perspective in guilt, and 
crimes of an old date seem less odious than 
those of recent occurrence. But notwith- 
standing these considerations, the jury, in 
Robert’s case, did not express any solicitude 
to save his life as they had done that of 
James. They found him guilty of being 
art and part in the forcible abduction of 
Jean Key from her own dwelling.* 

Robin Oig was condemned to death, and 
executed on the 14th February 1754. At 
the place of execution he behaved with great 
decency; and professing himself a Catholic, 
imputed all his misfortunes to his swerving 
from the true church two or three years 
before. He confessed the violent methods 
he had used to gain Mrs. Key, or Wright, 
and hoped his fate would stop further 
proceedings against his brother James. t ‘ 

The newspapers observed that his body, 
after hanging the usual time, was delivered 
to his friends to be carried to the High- 
lands. 'To this the recollection of a venera- 
ble friend, recently taken from us in the 
fulness of years, then aschoolboy at Linlith- 
gow, enables the author to add, that a much 
larger body of MacGregors than had cared 
to advance to Edinburgh received the corpse 
at that place with the coronach and other 
wild emblems of Highland mourning, and 


*The Trials of the Sons of Rob Roy, with anec- 
dotes of Himself and his Family, were published 
at Edinburgh, 1818, in 12mo. 

+ James died near three months before, but his 
family might easily remain a long time without 
the news of that event, 
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so escorted it to Balquhidder. Thus we 
may conclude this long account of Rob Roy 
and his family with the classic phrase, 


Itz. CONCLAMATUM EST. 


I have only to add, that I have selected 
the above from many anecdotes of Rob Roy 
which were, and may still be, current among 
the mountains where he flourished; but I 
am far from warranting their exact authen- 
ticity. Clannish partialities were very apt 
to guide the tongue and pen, as well as the 
pistol and claymore, and the features of an 
anecdote are wonderfully softened or exag- 
gerated as the story is told by a MacGregor 
or a Campbell. 


CHAPTER lI. 


How have I sinn’d, that this affliction 
Should light so heavy on me? I have no more 
sons, 
And this no more mine own.—My grand curse 
Hang o’er his head that thus transform’d thee!— 
Travel? 
I’ll send my horse to travel next. 
Monsieur THOMAS. 


You have requested me, my dear friend, 
to bestow some of that leisure, with which 
Providence has blessed the décline of my 
life, in registering the hazards and difticul- 
ties which attended its commencement. 
The recollection of those adventures, as you 
are pleased to term them, has indeed left 
upon my mind a checkered and varied feel- 
ing of pleasure and of pain, mingled, I 
trust, with no shght gratitude and venera- 
tion to the Disposer of human events, who 
guided my early course through much risk 
and labor, that the ease with which he 
has blessed my prolonged life might seem 
softer from remembrance and contrast. 
Neither is it possible for me to doubt, what 
you have often affirmed, that the incidents 
which befell me among a people singularly 
primitive in their government and manners, 
have something interesting and attractive 
for those who love to hear an old man’s sto- 
ries of a past age. 

Still, however, you must remember, that 
the tale told by one friend, and listened to 
by another, loses half its charms when com- 
mitted to paper; and that the narratives to 
which you have attended with interest, as 
heard from the voice of him to whom they 
occurred, will appear less deserving of at- 
tention when perused in the seclusion of 
your study. But your greener age and ro- 
bust constitution promise longer life than 
will, in all human probability, be the lot 


}of your friend. Throw. then, these sheets 
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tnto some secret drawer of your secritoire 
till we are separated from each other’s so- 
ciety by an event which may happen at any 
moment, and which must happen within 
the course of a few—a very few years. When 
we are parted in this world, to meet, I hope, 
in a better, you will, Il am well aware, cher- 
ish more than it deserves the memory of 
your departed friend, and will find in those 
details which I am now to commit to paper, 
matter for melancholy, but not unpleasing 
reflection. Others bequeath to the confi- 
dants of their bosom portraits of their exter- 
nal features—I put into your hands a faith- 
ful transcript of my thoughts and feelings, 
of my virtues and of my failings, with the 
assured hope, that the follies and headstrong 
impetuosity of my youth will meet the same 
kind construction and forgiveness which 
have so often attended the faults of my ma- 
tured age. 

One advantage, among the many, of ad- 
dressing my Memoirs (if I may give these 
sheets a name so imposing) to a dear and in- 
timate friend, is, that I may spare some of 
the details, in this case unnecessary, with 
which I must needs have detained a stranger 
from what I have to say of greater interest. 
Why should I bestow all my tediousness 
upon you, because I have you in my power, 
and have ink, paper, and time before me? 
At the same time, I dare not promise that 
I may not abuse the opportunity so tempt- 
ingly offered me, to treat of myself and my 
own concerns, even though I speak of cir- 
cumstances as well known to you as to my- 
self. The seductive love of narrative, when 
we ourselves are the heroes of the events 
which we tell, often disregards the attention 
due to the time and patience of the audi- 
ence, and the best and wisest have yielded 
to its fascination. I need only yemind you 
of the singular instance evinced by the form 
of that rare and original edition of Sully’s 
Memoirs, which you (with the fond vanity 
of a book-collector) insist upon preferring 
to that which is reduced to the useful and 
ordinary form of Memoirs, but which I 
think curious, solely as illustrating how far 
so great a man as the author was accessible 
to the foible of self-importance. If I recol- 
lect rightly, that venerable peer and great 
statesman had appointed no fewer than four 
gentlemen of his household to draw up the 
events of his life, under the title of Memo- 
rials of the Sage and Royal Affairs of State, 
Domestic, Political, and Muihtary, trans- 
acted by Henry IV., and so forth. These 
grave recorders, having made their compi- 
lation, reduced the Memoirs containing all 
the remarkable events of their master’s life 
into a narrative, addressed to himself in pro- 
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pria persona. And thus, instead of telling 
his own story, in the third person, like Julius 
Cesar, or in the first person, like most who, 
in the hall, or the study, undertake to be the 
heroes of their own tale, Sully enjoyed the . 
refined, though whimsical pleasure, of hay- 
ing the events of his life told over to him by 
his secretaries, being himself the auditor, as 
he was also the hero, and probably the au- 
thor, of the whole book. It must have been 
a great sight to have seen the ex-minister, 
as bold upright as a starched ruff and laced 
eassock could make him, seated in state 
beneath his canopy, and listening to the 
recitation of his compilers, while, standing 
bare in his presence, they informed him 
gravely, ‘‘Thus said the duke—so did the 
duke infer—such were your grace’s senti- 
ments upon this important point—such 
were your secret counsels to the king on 
that other emergency,”—circumstances, all 
of which must have been much better known 
to their hearer than to themselves, and most 
of which could only be derived from his own 
special communication. 

My situation is not quite so ludicrous as 
that of the great Sully, and yet there would 
be something whimsical in Frank Osbaldi- 
stone giving Will Tresham a formal account 
of his birth, education, and connections in 
the world. I will, therefore, wrestle with 
the tempting spirit of P. P., Clerk of our 
Parish, as I best may, endeavor to tell you 
nothing that is familiar to you already. 
Some things, however, I must recall to your 
memory, because, though formerly well 
known to you, they may have been forgotten 
through lapse of time, and they afford the 
ground-work of my destiny. 

You must remember my father well; for, 
as your own was a member of the mercantile 
house, you knew him from infancy. Yet 
you hardly saw him in his best days, before 
age and infirmity had quenched his ardent 
spirit of enterprise and speculation. He 
would have been a poorer man, indeed, but 
perhaps as happy, had he devoted to the ex- 
tension of science those active energies, and 
acute powers of observation, for which com- 
mercial pursuits found occupation. Yet, in 
the fluctations of mercantile speculation, 
there is something captivating to the ad- 
venturer, even independent of the hope of 
gain. He who embarks on that fickle sea, 
requires to possess the skill of the pilot and 
the fortitude of the navigator, and after all 
may be wrecked and lost, unless the gales of 
fortune breathe in his favor. This mixture 
of necessary attention and inevitable hazard, 
—the frequent and awful uncertainty 
whether prudence shall overcome fortune, 
or fortune baffle the schemes of prudence, 
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affords full occupation for the powers, as 
well as for the feelings of the mind, and 
trade has all the fascination of gambling 
without its moral guilt. 

Early in the 18th century, when I (Heaven 
nelp me) was a youth of some twenty years 
old, I was summoned suddenly from Bour- 
deaux to attend my father on business of 
importance. I shall never forget our first 
interview. You recollect the brief, abrupt, 
and somewhat stern mode in which he was 
wont to communicate his pleasure to those 
around him. Methinks I see him even now 
in my mind’s eye;—the firm and upright 
figure,—the step, quick and determined,— 
the eye, which shot so keen and so pene- 
trating a glance,—the features, on which 
care had already planted wrinkles,—and 
hear his language, in which he never wasted 
word in vain, expressed in a voice which had 
sometimes an occasional harshness, far from 
the intention of the speaker. 

When I dismounted from my post-horse, 
I hastened to my father’s apartment. He 
was traversing it with an air of composed 
and steady deliberation, which even my 
arrival, although an only son unseen for four 
years, was unable to discompose. I threw 
myself into his arms. He was a kind, 
though not a fond father, and the tear 
twinkled in his dark eye, but it was only 
for a moment. 

‘‘Dubourg writes to me that he is satisfied 
with you, Frank.” 

“T am happy, sir” 

“But I have less reason to be so” he add- 
ed, sitting down at his bureau. 

“T am sorry, sir’—— 

‘Sorry and happy, Frank, are words that, 
on most occasions, signify little or nothing 
—Here is your last letter.” 

He took it out from a number of others 
tied up in a parcel of red tape, and curiously 
labelled and filed. There lay my poor epis- 
tle, written on the subject the nearest to my 
heart at the time, and couched in words 
which I had thought would work compassion 
if not conviction,—there, I say, it lay, 
squeezed up among the letters on miscella- 
neous business in which my father’s daily 
affairs had engaged him. I cannot help 
smiling internally when [ recollect the mix- 
ture of hurt vanity, and wounded feeling, 
with which I regarded my remonstrance, to 
the penning of which there had gone, { 
promise you, some trouble, as I beheld it 
extracted from amongst letters of advice, of 
credit, and all the commonplace lumber, as I 
then thought them, of a merchant’s corres- 
pondence. Surely, thought I, a letter of 
such importance (I dared not say, even to 
myself, so well written) deserved a separate 
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place, as well as more anxious consideration, 
than those on the ordinary busiuess of the 
counting-house. ese 

But my father did not observe my dissafis- 
faction, and would not have minded it if he 
had. He proceeded, with the letter in his 
hand. ‘This, Frank, is yours of the 21st 
ultimo, in which you advise me (reading 
from my letter), that in the most important 
business of forming a plan, and adopting a 
profession for life, you trust my paternal 
goodness will hold you entitled to at least a 
negative voice; that you have insupetable— 
ay, insuperable is the word—I wish, by the 
way, you would write a more distinct cur- 
rent hand—draw a score through the tops 
of your t’s, and open the loops of your l’s— 
insuperable objections to the arrangements 
which I have proposed to you. ‘There is 
much more to the same effect, occupying 
four good pages of paper, which a little at- 
tention to perspicuity and distinctness of 
expression might have comprised within as 
many lines. For, after all, Frank, it 
amounts but to this, that you will not do 
as I would have you.” 

«That I cannot, sir, in the present in- 
stance, not that I will not.” 

“Words avail very little with me, young 
man,” said my father, whose inflexibility 
always possessed the air of the most perfect 
calmness of self-possession. ‘‘Can not may 
be a more civil phrase than w77/ not, but the 
expressions are synonymous where there is 
no moral impossibility. But I am not a 
friend to doing business hastily; we will talk 
this matter over after dinner.—Owen!” 

Owen appeared, not with the silver locks 
which you were used to venerate, for he was 
then little more than fifty; but he had the 
same, or an exactly similar uniform suit of 
light-brown clothes,—the same _ pearl-grey 
silk stockings,—the same stock, with its 
silver buckle,—the same plaited cambric 
ruffies, drawn down over his knuckles in the 
parlor, but in the counting-house carefully 
folded back under the sleeves, that they 
might remain unstained by the ink which 
he daily consumed;—in a word, the same 
grave, formal, yet benevolent cast of fea- 
tures, which continued to his death to dis- 
tinguish the head clerk of the great house 
of Osbaldistone and Tresham. 

“Owen,” said my father, as the kind old 
man shook me affectionately by the hand, 
‘you must dine with us to-day, and hear 
the news Frank has brought us from ovr 
friends in Bourdeaux.” 

Owen made one of his stiff bows of re- 
spectful gratitude; for, in those days, when 
the distance between superiors and inferiors 
was enforced in a manner to which the pres- 
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ent times are strangers, such an invitation 
was a favor of some little consequence. 

I shall long remember that dinner-party. 
Deeply affected by feelings of anxiety, not 
unmingled with displeasure, I was unable to 
take that active share in the conversation 
which my father seemed to expect from 
me; and I too frequently gave unsatisfac- 
tory answers to the questions with which he 
assailed me. Owen, hovering betwixt his 
respect for his patron, and his love for the 
youth he had dandled on his knee in child- 
hood, hke the timorous, yet anxious ally of 
an invaded nation, endeavored at every 
blunder I made to explain my no-meaning, 
and to cover my retreat; manoeuvres which 
added to my father’s pettish displeasure, and 
brought a share of it upon my kind advocate, 
instead of protecting me. I had not, while 
residing in the house of Dubourg, absolutely 
conducted myself like 
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A clerk condemn’'d his father’s soul to cross, 
Who penn’d a stanza when he should engross;— 


but, to say truth, I had frequented the 
counting-house no more than I had thought 
absolutely necessary to secure the good re- 
port of the Frenchman, long a correspondent 
of our firm, to whom my father had trusted 
for initiating me into the mysteries of com- 
merce. In fact, my principal attention had 
been dedicated to literature and manly ex- 
ercises. My father did not altogether dis- 
courage such acquirements, whether mental 
or persona]. He had too much good sense 
not to perceive, that they sate gracefully 
upon every man, and he was sensible that 
they relieved and dignified the character 
to which he wished me to aspire. But his 
chief ambition was, that I should succeed 
not merely to his fortune, but to the views 
and plans by which he imagined he could 
extend and perpetuate the wealthy inheri- 
tance which he designed for me. 

Love of his profession was the motive 
which he chose should be most ostensible, 
when he urged me to tread the same path; 
but he had others with which I only became 
acquainted at a later period. Impetuous 
in his schemes, as well as skilful and daring, 
each new adventure, when successful, be- 
came at once the incentive, and furnished 
the means, for farther speculation. It 
seemed to be necessary to him, as to an am- 
bitious conqueror, to push on from achieve- 
ment to achievement, without stopping to 
secure, far less to enjoy, the acquisitions 
which he made. Accustomed to see his 
whole fortune trembling in the scales of 
chance, and dexterous at adopting expedi- 


ents for casting the balance in his favor, 
his health and spirits and activity seemed | 
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ever to increase with the animating hazards 
on which he staked his wealth; and he re- 
sembled a sailor, accustomed to brave the 
billows and the foe, whose confidence rises 
on the eve of tempest or of battle. He was 
not, however, insensible to the changes 
which ‘increasing age or supervening malady 
might make in his own constitution; and 
was anxious in good time to secure in me 
an assistant, who might take the helm when 
his hand grew weary, and keep the vessel’s 
way according to his counsel and instruc- 
tion. Paternal affection, as well as the fur- 
therance of his own plans, determined him 
to the same conclusion. Your father, though 
his fortune was vested in the house, was 
only a sleeping partner, as the commercial, 
phrase goes; and Owen, whose probity and 
skill in the details of arithmetic rendered 
his services invaluable as a head clerk, was 
not possessed either of information or tal- 
ents sufficient to conduct the mysteries of 
the principal management. If my father 
were suddenly summoned from life, what 
would become of the world of schemes which 
he had formed, unless his son were moulded 
into a commercial Hercules, fit to sustain 
the weight when relinquished by the falling ° 
Atlas? and what would become of that son 
himself, if, a stranger to business of this 
description, he found himself: at once in- 
volved in the labyrinth of mercantile con- 
cerns, without the clew of knowledge neces- 
sary for his extraction? For all these rea- 
sons, avowed and secret, my father was 
determined I should embrace his profession: 
and when he was determined, the resolution 
of no man was more immovable. I, how- 
ever, was also a party to be consulted, and, 
with something of his own pertinacity, I 
had formed a determination precisely con- 
trary. 

It may, I hope, be some palliative for the 
resistance which, on this occasion, I offered 
to my father’s wishes, that I did not fully 
understand upon what they were founded, 
or how deeply his happiness was involved 
in them. Imagining myself certain of a 
large succession in future, and ample main- 
tenance in the meanwhile, 1t never occurred 
to me that it might be necessary, in order 
to secure these blessings, to submit to labor 
and limitations unpleasant to my taste and 
temper. I only saw in my father’s proposal 
for my engaging in business, a. desire that 
I should add to those heaps of wealth which 
he had himself acquired; and imagiming 
myself the best judge of the path to my 
own happiness, I did not conceive that I 
should increase that happiness of augment- 
ing a fortune which I believed was already 
sufficient, and more than sufficient, for 
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every use, comfort, and elegant enjoy- 
ment. 

Accordingly, I am compelled to repeat, 
that my time at Bordeaux had not been 
spent as my father had proposed to himself. 
What he considered as the chief end of my 
residence in that city, I had postponed for 
every other, and would (had I dared) have 
neglected altogether. Dubourg, a favored 
and benefited correspondent of our mercan- 
tile house, was too much of a shrewd _poli- 
tician to make such reports to the head of 
the firm concerning his only child, as would 
excite the displeasure of both; and he 
might also, as you will presently hear, have 
views of selfish advantage in suffering me 
ato neglect the purposes for which I was 
placed under his charge. My conduct was 
regulated by, the bounds of decency and 
good order, and thus far he had no evil re- 
port to make, supposing him so disposed; 
but, perhaps, the crafty Frenchman would 
have been equally complaisant, had I been 
in the habit of indulging worse feelings 
than those of indolence and aversion to mer- 
cantile business. As it was, while I gave a 
decent portion of my time to the commer- 
‘cial studies he recommended, he was by no 
means envious /of the hours which I dedi- 
cated to the other and more classical attain- 
ments, nor did he ever find fault with me 
for dwelling upon Corneille and Boileau, 
in ‘preference to Postlethwayte (supposing 
his folio to have then existed, and Monsieur 
Dubourg able to have pronounced his name), 
or, Savary, or any other writer on commer- 
cial economy. He had picked up some- 
where a convenient expression, with which 
he rounded off every letter to his corre- 
spondent,—“I was all,” he said, “that a 
father could wish.” 

My father never quarrelled with a phrase, 
however frequently repeated, provided it 
seemed to him distinct and expressive; and 
Addison himself could not have found ex- 
pressions so satisfactory to him as, “ Yours 
received, and duly honored the bills en- 
closed, as per margin.” 

Knowing, therefore, very well what he 
desired me to be, Mr. Osbaldistone made 
no doubt, from the frequent repetition of 
Dubourg’s favorite phrase, that I was the 
very thing he wished to see me; when, nm 
an evil hour, he received my letter, contain- 
ing my eloquent and detailed apology for 
declining a place in the firm, and a desk 
and stool in the corner of the dark counting- 
house in Crane Alley, surmounting in height 
those of Owen, and the other clerks, and 
only inferior to the tripod of my father 
himself. All was wrong from that moment. 
Dubourg’s reports became as suspicious as 
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if his bills had been noted for dishonor. I 
was summoned home in all haste, and re- 
ceived in the manner I have already com- 
municated to you. 


CHAPTER II. 


I begin shrewdly to suspect the young man of a ter- 
rible taint—Poetry; with which idle disease if he 
be infected, there’s no hope of him in a state 
course, Actum est of him for a commonwealth’s 
man, if he go to’t in rhyme once. 

Bren Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair. 


My father had, generally speaking, his tem- 
per under complete self-command, and his 
anger rarely indicated itself by words, ex- 
cept in a sort of dry testy manner, to those 
who had displeased him. He never used 
threats, or expressions of loud resentment. 
All was arranged with him on system, and 
it was his practice to do “the needful” on 
every occasion, without wasting words about 
it. It was, therefore, with a bitter smile 
that he listened to my imperfect answers 
concerning the state of commerce in France, 
and unmercifully permitted me to involve 
myself deeper and deeper in the mysteries 
of agio, tariffs, tare and tret; nor can I 
charge my memory with his having looked 
positively angry. until he found me unable 
to explain the exact effect which the depre- 
ciation of the louis d’or had produced on 
the negotiation of bills of exchange. “The 
most remarkable national occurrence in my 
time,” said my father (who nevertheless had 
seen the Revolution)—‘‘and he knows no 
more of it than a post on the quay!” 

“Mr. Francis,” suggested Owen, in his 
timid and .conciliatory manner, “cannot 
have forgotten, that by an arret¢ of the King 
of France, dated Ist May 1700, it was pro- 
vided that the portewr, within ten days 
after due, must make demand”—— 

“Mr. Francis,” said my father, interrupt- 
ing him, “will, I dare say, recollect for the 
moment anything you are so kind as hint 
to him. But, body o’ me! how Dubourg 
could permit him! Hark ye, Owen, what 
sort of a youth is Clement Dubourg, his 
jee es there, in the office, the black-haired 
ad! ; 

“One of the cleverest clerks, sir, in the 
house; a prodigious young man for his 
time,” answered Owen; for the gaiety and 
civility of the young Frenchman had won 
his heart. 

“Ay, ay, I suppose he knows something 
of the nature of exchange. Dubourg was 
determined I should have one youngster at 
least about my hand who understood busi- 
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ness. But I see his drift, and he shall find 
that I do so when he looks at the balance- 
sheet. Owen, let Clement’s salary be paid 
up to next quarter-day, and let him ship 
himself back to Bourdeaux in his father’s 
ship, which is clearing out yonder.” 

“Dismiss Clement Dubourg, sir?” said 
Owen, with a faltering voice. 

“Yes, sir, dismiss him instantly; it is 
enough to have a stupid Englishman in the 
counting-house to make blunders, without 
keeping a sharp Frenchman there to profit 
by them.” 

I had lived long enough in the territories 
of the Grand Monarque to contract a hearty 
aversion to arbitrary exertion of authority, 
evenif it had not been instilled into me with 
my earliest breeding; and I could not re- 
frain from interposing, to prevent an inno- 
cent and meritorious young man from paying 
the penalty of having acquired that profi- 
ciency which my father had desired for me. 

“I beg pardon, sir,” when Mr. Osbaldi- 
stone had done speaking; ‘‘but I think it 
but just, that if | have been negligent of 
my studies, I should pay the forfeit myself. 
I have no reason to charge Monsieur 
Dubourg with havimg neglected to give me 
opportunities of improvement, however little 
I may have profited by them; and with re- 
spect to Monsieur Clement Dubourg’”-—— 

‘“With respect to him, and to you, I shall 
take the measures which I see needful,” re- 
plied my father; ‘“‘but it is fair in you, 
T’rank, to take your own blame on your own 
shoulders—very fair, that cannot be denied. 
—TI cannot acquit old Dubourg,” he said, 
looking to Owen, ‘‘for having merely afford- 
ed Frank the means of useful knowledge, 
without either seeing that he took advantage 
of them or reporting to me if he did not. 
You see, Owen, he has natural notions of 
equity becoming a British merchant.” 

“Mr. Francis,” said the head-clerk, with 
his usual formal inclination of the head, and 
a slight elevation of his right hand, which 
he had acquired by a habit of sticking his 
oe behind his ear before he spoke—‘‘Mr. 

rancis seems to understand the funda- 
mental principle of all moral accounting, 
the great ethic rule of three. Let A do to 
B, as he would have B do to him; the pro- 
duct will give the rule of conduct required.” 

My father smiled at this reduction of the 

‘golden rule to arithmetical form, but in- 
stantly proceeded. 

“A)l this signifies nothing, Frank; you 
have been throwing away your time like a 
boy, and in future you must learn to live 
likea man. I shall put you under Owen’s 
care for a few months, to recover the lost 
ground.” 

Vou IV.—s, 
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I was about to reply, but Owen looked at; 

me with such a supplicatory and warning 

gesture, that I was involuntarily silent, 

“We will then,” continued my father, 
‘resume the subject of mine of the 1st ul- 
timo, to which you sent me an answer which 
was unadvised and unsatisfactory. So now, 
fill your glass, and push the bottle to Owen.” 

Want of courage—of audacity if you will 
—was never my failing. J answered firmly, 
“I was sorry that my letter was unsatisfac- 
tory, unadvised it was not; for I had given 
the proposal his goodness had made me, my 
instant and anxious attention, and it was 
with no small pain that I found myself 
obliged to decline it.” 

My father bent his keen eye for a moment 
on me, and instantly withdrew it. As he 
made no answer, I thought myself obliged 
to proceed, though with some hesitation, 
and he only interrupted me by monosyl- 
lables. —‘‘It is impossible, sir, for me to 
have higher respect for any character than 
I have for the commercial, even were it not 
yours.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Tt connects nation with nation, relieves 
the wants, and contributes to the wealth of 
all; and is to the general commonwealth of 
the civilized world what the daily inter- 
course of ordinary hfe is to private society, 
or rather, what air and food are to our 
bodies.” ; 

“Well, sir?” 

“And yet, sir, I find myself compelled to 
persist in declining to adopt a character 
which I am so ill qualified to support.” 

“T will take care that you acquire the 
qualifications necessary. Youare no longer 
the guest and pupil of Dubourg.” 

“But, my dear sir, it is no defect of teach- 
ing which [ plead, but my own inability to 
profit by instruction.” 

““Nonsense.—Have you kept your journal 
in the terms I desired?” 

6©Y 68 perruy 

“Be pleased to bring it here.” 

The volume thus required was a sort of 
commonplace book, kept by my father’s 
recommendation, in which I had been di- 
rected to enter notes of the miscellaneous 
information which I had acquired in the 
course of my studies. Foreseeing that he 
would demand inspection of this record, I 
had been attentive to transcribe such par- 
ticulars of information as he would most 
likely be pleased with, but too often the pen 
discharged the task without much corres- 
pondence with the head. And it had also 
happened, that, the book being the recep: 
tacle nearest to my hand, I had occasionally 


| jotted down memoranda which had little 
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regard to traffic. I now put it into my 
father’s hand, devoutly hoping he might 
light on nothing that would increase his 
displeasure against me. Owen’s face, which 
had looked something blank when the ques- 
tion was put, cleared up at my ready answer, 
and wore a smile of hope, when I brought 
from my apartment, and placed before my 
father, a commercial-looking volume, rather 
broader than it was long, having brazen 
clasps and a binding of rough calf. This 
looked business-like, and was encouraging 
to my benevolent well-wisher. But he actu- 
ally smiled with pleasure as he heard my 
father run over some part of the contents, 
muttering his critical remarks as he went 
on. 

“Brandies—Bartls and barricants, also 
tonneaux. — At Nantz 29— Velles to the 
barique at Cognac and Lochelle 27—At 
Bourdeaux 32—Very right, Frank—Duties 
on tonnage and custom-house, see Saxby’s 
Tables —That’s not well; you should have 
transcribed the passage; it fixes the thing 
mm the memory—Reports outward and in- 
ward—Corn debentures—Over-sea Cockets 
—Linens— Lsingham—Gentish—Stock-fish 
— Titling — Cropling — Lub-fish. You 
should have noted that they are all, never- 
theless to be entered as titlings. — How 
many inches long is a titling?” 

Owen, seeing me at fault, hazarded a 
whisper, of which I fortunately caught the 
import. 

““Highteen inches, sir.” 

‘And a lub-fish is twenty - four——very 
right. Itisimportant to remember this, on 
account of the Portuguese trade—But what 
have we here?—Bourdeaux founded in the 
year—Castle of the Trompette —Palace of 
Gallienus—Well, well, that’s very right 
too.—This is.a kind of waste-book, Owen, 
in which all the transactions of the day,— 
emptions, orders, payments, receipts, ac- 
ceptances, draughts, commissions, and_ad- 
vices,—are entered miscellaneously.” 

“That they may be regularly transferred 
to the day-book and ledger,” answered 
Owen: ‘I am glad Mr. Francis is so me- 
thodical.” 

I perceived myself getting so fast into 
favor, that I began to fear the consequence 
would be my father’s more obstinate perse- 
verance in his resolution that I must become 
a merchant; and as I was determined on the 
contrary, I began to wish I had not, to use 
my friend Mr. Owen’s phrase, been so me- 
thodical. But [had no reason for apprehen- 
sion on that score; for a blotted piece of 
paper dropped out of the book, and, being 
taken up by my father, he interrupted a 
hint from Owen, on the propriety of secur- 
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ing loose memoranda with a little paste, by 
exclaiming, ‘“T'o the memory of Edward the 
Black Prince—What’s all this?—verses!— 
By Heaven, Frank, you are a greater block- 
head than I supposed you!” 

My father, you must recollect, as a man 
of business, looked upon the labors of poets 
with contempt; and asa religious man, and 
of the dissenting persuasion, he considered 
all such pursuits as equally trivial and pro- 
fane. Before you condemn him, you must 
recall to remembrance how too many of the 
poets in the end of the seventeenth century 
had led their livesand employed their talents. 
The sect also to which my father belonged, 
felt, or perhaps affected, a puritanical aver- 
sion to the hghter exertions of literature. 
So that many causes contributed to aug- 
ment the unpleasant surprise occasioned by 
the ill-timed discovery of this unfortunate 
copy of verses. As for poor Owen, could 
the bob-wig which he then wore have un- 
curled itself, and stood on end with horror, 
I am convinced the morning’s labor of the 
friseur would have been undone, merely by 
the excess of his astonishment at this enor- 
mity. An inroad on the strong-box, or an 
erasure in the ledger, or a mis-summation 
in a fitted account, could hardly have sur- 
prised him more disagreeably. My father 
read the lines sometimes with an affectation 
of not being able to understand the sense— 
sometimes in a mouthing tone of mock 
heroic—always with an emphasis of the 


‘most bitter irony, most irritating to the 


nerves of an author. 


“© for the voice of that wild horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 
The dying hero’s call, 
That told imperial Charlemagne, 
How Paynim sons of swarthy Spain 
Had wrought his champion’s fall. 


‘‘Fontarabian echoes!” continued my 
father, interrupting himself; ‘‘the Fonta- 
rabian Fair would have been more to the 
purpose — Paynim!— What’s Paynim? — 
Could you not say Pagan as well, and write 
English at least, if you must needs write 
nonsense ?— 


“ Sad over earth and ocean sounding. 
And England’s distant cliffs astounding. 
Such are the notes should say 
How Britian’s hope, and France’s fear, 
Victor of Cressy and Poitier, ' 
In Bordeaux dying lay.” | 


‘Poitiers, by the way, is always spelt with 
an s, and I know no reason why orthography 
shouid give place to rhyme.— ; 


‘“ “Raise my faint head, my squires,’ he said, 
‘And let the casement be display’d, 
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That I may see once more 
The splendor of the setting sun 
Gleam on thy mirrored wave, Garonne, 
And Blay’s empurpled shore’, 


“Garonne and sun isabad rhyme. Why, 
Frank, you do not even understand the beg- 
garly trade you have chosen. 


‘* ‘Like me, he sinks to Glory’s sleep, 
His fall the dews of evening steep, 
As if in sorrow shed, 
So soft shall fall the trickling tear, 
When England’s maids and matrons hear 
Of their Black Edward dead. 


*« “And though my sun of glory set, 
Nor France, nor England, shall forget 
The terror of my name; 
And oft shall Britain’s heroes rise, 
New planets in these southern skies, 
Through clouds of blood and flame.’ 


“A cloud of flame is something new— 
Good-morrow, my masters all, and a merry 
Christmas to you!—Why, the bellman writes 
better lines.” He then tossed the paper 
from him with an air of superlative con- 
tempt, and concluded—‘‘Upon my credit, 
Frank, you are a greater blockhead than I 
took you for.” 

What could I say, my dear Tresham? 
There I stood, swelling with indignant mor- 
tification, while my father regarded me with 
a calm but stern look of scofn and pity; and 
poor Owen, with uplifted hands and eyes, 
looked as striking a picture of horror as if 
he had just read his patron’s name in the 
Gazette. At length I took courage to speak, 
endeavoring that my tone of voice should 
betray my feelings as little as possible. 

“T am quite aware, sir, how ill qualified I 
am to play the conspicuous part m society 
you have destined for me; and, luckily, I 
am not ambitious of the wealth I might ac- 
quire. Mr. Owen would be a much more 
effective assistant.” I said this in some 
malice, for I considered Owen as having de- 
serted my cause a little too soon. 

“Owen!” said my father—‘‘The boy is 
mad—actually insane. And, pray, sir, if I 
may presume to inquire, having coolly 
turned me over to Mr. Owen (although I 
may expect more attention from any one 
than from my son), what may your own sage 
projects be?” 

«JT should wish, sir,” I replied, summon- 
ing up my courage, “‘to travel for two or 
three years, should that consist with your 
pleasure; otherwise, although late, 1 would 
willingly spend the same time at Oxford or 
Cambridge.” 

‘In the name of common sense! was the 
like ever heard?—to put yourself to school 
among pedants and Jacobites, when you 
might be pushing your fortune in the world! 
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| Why not go to Westminster or Eton at once, 
man, and take to Lily’s Grammar and Ac- 
cidence, and to the birch, too, if you like 
it? 

“Then, sir, if you think my plan of im- 
provement too late, I would willingly return 
to the Continent.” 

“You have already spent too much time 
there to little purpose, Mr. Francis.” 

‘Then I would choose the army, sir, in 
preference to any other active line of life.” 

“Choose the d—l!” answered my father, 
hastily, and then checking himself—“TI pro- 
fess you make me as great a fool as you are 
yourself. Is he not enough to drive one 
mad, Owen? ”—Poor Owen shook his head, 
and looked down. ‘Hark ye, Frank,” 
continued my father, ‘I will cut all this 
matter very short. I was at your age when 
my father turned me out of doors, and set- 
tled my legal inheritance on my younger 
brother. I left Osbaldistone Hall on the 
back of a broken-down hunter, with ten 
guineas in my purse. I have never crossed 
the threshold again, and I never will. I 
know not, and I care not, if my fox-hunting 
brother is alive, or has broken his neck; but 
he has children, Frank, and one of them 
shall be my son if you cross me farther in 
this matter.” 

*-You will do your pleasure,” I answered 
—rather, I fear, with more sullen indiffer- 
ence than respect, ‘“‘with what is your own.” 

“Yes, Frank, what I have 7s my own, if 
labor in getting, and care in augmenting, 
can make a right of property; and no drone 
shall feed on my honeycomb. Think on it 
well: what I have said is not without reflec- 
tion, and what I resolve upon I will exe- 
cute.” 

“Tonored sir!— dear sir!” exclaimed 
Owen, tears rushing into his eyes, ‘‘you are 
not wont to be in such a hurry in transact- 
ing business of importance. Let Mr. Francis 
run up the balance before you shut the ac- 
count; he loves you, I am sure; and when 
he puts down his filial obedience to the per 
contra, Lam sure his objections will disap- 
pear.” 

“Do you think I will ask him twice,” said 
my father, sternly, ‘‘to be my friend, my 
assistant, and my confidant?—to be a part- 
ner of my cares and of my fortune?—Owen, 
I thought you had known me better.” 

He looked at me asif he meant to add 
something more, but turned instantly away, 
and left the room abruptly. I was, I own, 
affected by this view of the case, which had 
not occurred to me; and my father would 
probably have had little reason to complain 
of me, had he commenced the discussion 
with this argument. 


—_—_— 
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But it was too late. I had much of his 
own obduracy of resolution, and Heaven 
had decreed that my sin should be my pun- 
ishment, though not to the extent which 
my transgression merited. Owen, when we 
were left alone, continued to look at me 
with eyes which tears from time to time 
moistened, as if to discover, before attempt- 
ing the task of intercessor, upon what point 
my obstinacy was most assailable. At length 
he began, with broken and disconcerted 
accents, —‘‘O L—d, Mr. Francis!—Good 
Heavens, sir!—My stars, Mr. Osbaldistone! 
—that I should ever have seen this day— 
and you so young a gentleman, sir!—For 
the love of Heaven! look at both sides of 
the account—think what you are going to 
lose—a noble fortune, sir—one of the finest 
houses in the city, even under the old firm 
of Tresham and Trent, and now Osbaldi- 
stone and Tresham—You might roll in gold, 


' Mr. Francis—And, my dear young Mr. 


Frank, if there was any particular thing in 
the business of the house which you dishked, 
I would” (sinking his voice to whisper) 
‘*put it in order for you termly, or weekly, 
or daily, if you will—Do, my dear Mr. 
Francis, think of the honor due to your 
father, that your days may be long in the 
land.” 

“‘T am much obliged to you, Mr. Owen,” 
said I—‘‘very much obliged indeed; but 
my father is best judge how to bestow his 
money. He talks of one of my cousins: let 
him dispose of his wealth as he pleases—I 
will never sell my liberty for gold.” 

“Gold, sir?—I wish you saw the balance- 
sheet of profits at last term—It was in five 
ficures—tive figures to each partner’s sum 
total, Mr. Frank—And all this is to go to 
a Papist, and a north-country booby, and a 
disaffected person besides—It will break my 
heart, Mr. Francis, that have been toiling 
more like a dog than a man, and all for love 
of the firm. Think how it will sound, Os- 
baldistone, Tresham, and Osbaldistone—or 
perhaps, who knows” (again lowering his 
voice), ‘‘Osbaldistone, Osbaldistone, and 
Tresham, for our Mr. Osbaldistone can buy 
them all out.” 

“But, Mr. Owen, my cousin’s name be- 
ing also Osbaldistone, the name of the com- 
pany will sound every bit as well in your 
ears.” 

““O fie upon you, Mr. Francis, when you 
know how well I love you—Your cousin, 
indeed!—a Papist, no doubt, like his father, 
and a disaffected person to the Protestant 
succession—that’s another item, doubtless. ” 

“There are many very good men Catho- 
lics, Mr. Owen,” rejoined I. 

As Owen was about to answer with unu- 
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sual animation, my father re-entered the 
apartment, 

«You were right,” he said, “Owen, and 
I was wrong; we will take more time to 
think over this matter.—Young man, you 
will prepare to give me an answer on this 
important subject this day month.” 

I bowed in silence, sufficiently glad of a 
reprieve, and trusting it might indicate 
some relaxation in my father’s determina- 
tion. 

The time of probation passed slowly, un- 
marked by any accident whatever. 1 went 
and came, and disposed of my time as I 
pleased, without question or criticism on 
the part of my father. Indeed, I rarely saw 
him, save at meal-times, when he studiously 
avoided a discnssion which you may well 
suppose I was in no hurry to press onward. 
Our conversation was of the news of the 
day, or on such general topics as strangers 
discourse upon to each other; nor could any 
one have guessed, from its tenor, that there 
remained undecided betwixt us a dispute 
of such importance. It haunted me, how- 
ever, more than once, like the nightmare. 
Was it possible he would keep his word, and 
disinherit his only son in favor of a nephew 
whose very existence he was not perhaps 
quite certain of? My grandfather’s con- 
duct, in simila* circumstances, boded me 
no good, had I considered the matter right- 
ly. But I had formed an erroneous idea of 
my father’s character, from the importance 
which I recollected I maintained with him 
and his whole family before I went to 
France. 1 was not aware that there are men 
who indulge their children at an early age, 
because to do so interests and amuses them, 
and who can yet be sufficiently severe when 
the same children cross their expectations 
at a more advanced period. On the con- 
trary, I persuaded myself, that all I had to 
apprehend was some temporary alienation 
of affection—perhaps a rustication of a few 
weeks, which I thought would rather please 
me than otherwise, since it would give me 
an opportunity of setting about my unfin- 
ished version of Orlando Furioso, a poem 
which I longed to render into English verse. 
I suffered this belief to get such absolute 
possession of my mind, that I had resumed 
my blotted papers, and was busy in medita- 
tion on the oft-recurring rhymes of the 
Spenserian stanaz, when I heard a low and 
cautious tap at the door of my apartment. 
“*Come in,” I said, and Mr. Owen entered. 
So regular were the motions and habits of 
this worthy man, that in all probability 
this was the first time he had ever been in 
the second story of his patron’s house, how- 
ever conversant with the first; and I am 
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still at a loss to know in what manner he 
discovered my apartment. 

“Mr. Francis,” he said, interrupting my 
expression of surprise and pleasure at seeing 
him, ‘‘I do not know if I am doing well in 
what Iam about to say—it is not right to 
speak of what passes in the compting-house 
out of doors—one should not tell, as they 
say, to the post in the warehouse, how many 
lines there are in the ledger. But young 
Twineall has been absent from the house 
for a fortnight and more, until two days 
since.” ; 

*‘Very well, my dear sir, and how does 
that concern us?” 

‘Stay, Mr. Francis;—your father gave 
him a private commission; and I am sure 
he did not go down to Falmouth about the 
pilchard affair; and the Exeter business 
with Blackwell and Company has been set- 
tled; and the mining people in Cornwall, 
Trevanion and Treguilliam, have paid all 
they are hkely to pay; and any other mat- 
ter of business must have been put through 
my books;—in short, it’s my faithful belief 
that Twineall has been down in the north.” 

“Do you really suppose so?” said I, some- 
what startled. 

** He has spoken about nothing, sir, since 
he returned, but his new boots, and his 
Ripon spurs, and a cock-fight at York—it’s 
as true as the multiplication table. Do, 
Heaven bless you, my dear child, make up 
your mind to please your father, and to be 
a man and a merchant at once.” 

I felt at that instant a strong inclination 
to submit, and to make Owen happy by re- 
questing him to tell my father that I re- 
signed myself to his disposal. But pride— 
pride, the source of so much that is good 
and so much that is evil im our course of 
life, prevented me. My acquiescence stuck 
in my throat; and while 1 was coughing 
to get it up, my father’s voice summoned 
Owen. He hastily left the room, and the 
opportunity was lost. 

My father was methodical in everything. 
At the very same time of the day, in the 
same apartment, and with the same tone 
and manner which he had employed an exact 
month before, he recapitulated the proposal 
he had made for takmg me into partner- 
ship, and assigning me a department in the 
counting-house, and requested to have my 
final decision. I thought at the time there 
was something unkind in this; and I still 
think that my father’s conduct was injudi- 
cious. A more conciliatory treatment would, 
in all probability, have gained his purpose. 
As it was, I stood fast, and, as respectfully 
as I could, declined the proposal he made 
to me. Perhaps—for who can judge of 
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their own heart?—I felt it unmanly to yield 
on the first summons, and expected farther 
solicitation, as at least a pretext for chang- 
ing my mind. If so, I was disappointed; 
for my father turned coolly to Owen, and 
only said, ‘‘ You see it is as I told you.— 
Well, Frank” (addressing me), “you are 
nearly of age, and as well qualified to judge 
of what will constitute your own happiness 
as you ever are like to be; therefore, I say 
no more. But as I am not bound to give 
in to your plans, any more than you are 
compelled to submit to mine, may I ask to 
know if you have formed any which depend 
on my assistance?” 

I answered, not a little abashed, ‘‘ That 
being bred to no profession, and having no 
funds of my own, it was obviously impossi- 
ble for me to subsist without some allow- 
ance from my father; that my wishes were 
very moderate; and that 1 hoped my aver- 
sion for the profession to which he had de- 
signed me, would not occasion his altogether 
withdrawing his paternal support and pro- 
tection.” 

«That is to say, you wish to lean on my 
arm, and yet to walk your own way? That 
can hardly be, Frank;—however, I suppose 
you mean to obey my directions, so far as 
they do not cross your own humor?” 

I was about to speak—‘‘Silence, if you 
please,” he continued. ‘“‘ Supposing this to | 
be the case, you will instantly set out for 
the north of England, to pay your uncle a 
visit, and see the state of hisfamily. Ihave 
chosen from among his sons (he has six, I 
believe) one who, I: understand, is most 
worthy to fill the place I intended for you 
in the counting-house. But some farther 
arrangements may be necessary, and for 
these your presence may be requisite. You 
shall have farther instructions at Osbaldi- 
stone Hall, where you will please to remain 
until you hear from me. Everything will 
be ready for your departure to-morrow 
morning.” 

With these words my father left the apart- 
ment. 

‘“‘What does all this mean, Mr. Owen?” 
said I to my sympathetic friend, whose 
countenance wore a cast of the deepest de- 
jection. 

““You have ruined yourself, Mr. Frank, 
that’s all. When your father talks in that 
quiet determined manner, there will be no 
more change in him than in a fitted ac- 
count.” 

And so it proved; for the next morning, 
at five o’clock, I found myself on the read 
to York, mounted on a reasonably good 
horse, and with fifty guineas in my pocket; 
travelling, as it would seem, for the pu 
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pose of assisting in the adoption of a suc- 
cessor to myself’in my father’s house and 
favor, and, for aught I knew, eventually 
in his fortune also. 


CHAPTER III. 


The slack sail shifts from side to side, 

The boat, untrimm’d, admits the tide, 

Borne down, adrift, at random tost, 

The oar breaks short, the rudder’s lost. 
Gay’s Fables, 


I HAVE tagged with rhyme and blank verse 
the subdivisions of this important narrative, 
in order to seduce your continued attention 
by powers of composition of stronger attrac- 
tion than my own. The preceding lines 
refer to an unfortunate navigator, who 
daringly unloosed from its méorings a boat, 
which he was unable to manage, and thrust 
it off into the full tide of a navigable river. 
No schoolboy, who, betwixt frolic and de- 
fiance, has executed a similar rash attempt, 
could feel himself, when adrift in a strong 
current in a situation more awkward than 
mine, when I found myself driving, without 
a compass, on the ocean of human life. 
There had been such unexpected ease in the 
manner in which my father slipt a knot, 
usually esteemed the strongest which binds 
society together, and suffered me to depart 
as a sort of outcast from his family, that it 
strangely lessened the confidence in my own 
personal accomplishments, which had hith- 
erto sustained me. Prince Prettyman, now 
a prince, and now a fisher’s son, had not a 
more awkward sense of his degradation. 
We are so apt, ih our engrossing egotism, 
to consider all those accessories which are 
drawn around us by prosperity, as pertaining 
and belonging to our own persons, that the 
discovery of our unimportance, when left 
to our own proper resources, becomes inex- 
pressibly mortifying. As the hum of Lon- 
don died away on my ear, the distant peal 
of her steeples more than once sounded to 
my ears the admonitory ‘Turn again,” erst 
heard by her future Lord Mayor; and when 
I looked back from Highgate on her dusky 
magnificence, I felt as if I were leaving be- 
hind me comfort, opulence, the charms of 
society, and all the pleasures of cultivated 
life. 

But the die was cast. It was, indeed, by 
no means probable that a late and unera- 
cious compliance with my father’s, wishes 
would have reinstated me in the situation 
which I had, lost. On the contrary, firm 
and strong of purpose as he himself was, he 
might rather have been disgusted than con- 
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ciliated by my tardy and compulsory acqui. 
escence in his desire that I should engage 
in commerce. My constitutional obstinacy 
came also to my aid, and pride whispered 
how poor a figure I should make, when an 
airing of four miles from London had blown 
away resolutions formed during a month’s 
serious deliberation. Hope, too, that never 
forsakes the young and hardy, lent her lus- 
tre to my future prospects. My father could 
not be serious in the sentence of foris-fa- 
miliation, which he had so unhesitatingly 
pronounced. It must be but a trial of my 
disposition, which, endured with patience 
and steadiness on my part, would raise me 
in his estimation, and lead to an amicable 
accommodation of the point in dispute be- 
tween us. I even settled in my own mind 
how far-I would concede to him, and on 
what articles of our supposed treaty I would 
make a firm stand; and the result was, ac- 
cording to my computation, that I was to 
be reinstated in my full rights of filiation, 
paying the easy penalty of some ostensible 
comphances to atone for my past rebellion. 

In the meanwhile, I was lord of my per- 
son, and experienced that feeling of inde- 
pendence which the youthful bosom receives 
with a thrillmg mixture of pleasure and 
apprehension. My purse, though by no 
means amply replenished, was in a situa- 
tion to supply all the wants and wishes of 
a traveller. IJ had been accustomed, while 
at Bourdeaux, to act as my own valet; my 
horse was fresh, young, and active, and the 
buoyancy of my spirits soon surmounted 
the melancholy reflections with which my 
journey commenced. 

I should have been glad to have journeyed 
upon a line of road better calculated to afford 
reasonable objects of curiosity, or a more 
interesting country, to the traveler. But 
the north road was then, and perhaps still 
is, singularly deficient in these respects; nor 
do I believe you can travel so far through 
Britain in any other direction without meet- 
ing more of what is worthy to engage the 
attention. My mental ruminations, not- 
withstanding my assumed confidence, were 
not always of an unchequered nature. The 
Muse too,—the very coquette who had led 
me into this wilderness,—like others of her 
sex, deserted me in my utmost need, and I 
should have been reduced to rather an un- 
comfortable state of dulness, had it not been 
for the occasional conversation of strangers 
who chanced to pass the same way. But 
the characters whom I met with were of a 
uniform and uninteresting description. 
Country parsons, jogging homeward after a 
visitation; farmers, or graziers, returning 
from a distant market; clerks of traders, 
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travelling to collect what was due to their 
masters, m provincial towns; with now and 
then an officer going down into the country 
upon the recruiting service, were, at this 
period, the persons by whom the turnpikes 
and tapsters were kept in exercise. Our 
speech, thererore, was of tithes and creeds, 
of beeves and grain, of commodities wet and 
dry, and the solvency of the retail dealers, 
occasionally varied by the description of a 
siege, or battle, in Flanders, which, perhaps, 
the narrator only gave me at'second hand. 
Robbers, a fertile and alarming theme, filled 
up every vacancy; and the names of the 
Golden Farmer, the Flying Highwayman, 
Jack Needham, and other Beggars’ Opera 
heroes, were familiar in our mouths as 
household words. At such tales, like child- 
ren closing their circle round the fire when 
the ghost story draws to its climax, the 
riders drew near to each other, looked before 
and behind them, examined the priming of 
their pistols, and vowed to stand by each 
other in case of danger; an engagement 
which, lke other offensive and defensive 
alhances, sometimes glided out of remem- 
brance when there was an appearance of 
actual peril. 

Of all the fellows whom I ever saw haunt- 
ed by terrors of this nature, one poor man, 
with whom I travelled a day and a half, 
afforded me most amusement. He had upon 
his pillion avery small, but apparently a 
very weighty portmanteau, about the safety 
of which he seemed particularly solicitous; 
never trusting it out of his own immediate 
care, and uniformly repressing the officious 
zeal of the waiters and ostlers, who offered 
their services to carry it into the house. 
With the same precaution he labored to 
conceal, not only the purpose of his journey, 
and his ultimate place of destination, but 
even the direction of each day’s route. 
Nothing embarrassed him more than to be 
asked by any one, whether he was travelling 
upward or downward, or at what stage he 
intended to bait. His place of rest for the 
night he scrutinized with the most anxious 
care, alike avoiding solitude, and what he 
considered as bad neighborhood; and at 
Grantham, I believe, he sat up all night to 
avoid sleeping in the next room to a thick- 
set squinting fellow, in a black wig, and a 
tarnished gold-laced waistcoat. With all 
these cares on his mind, my fellow traveller, 
to judge by his thews and sinews, was a man 
who might have set danger at defiance with 
as much impunity as most men. He was 
strong and well built; and, judging from 
his gold-laced hat and cockade, seemed to 
have served in the army, or, at least, to be- 
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pacity or other. His conversation also, 
though always sufficiently vulgar, was that 
of aman of sense, when the terrible bugbears 
which haunted his imagination for a 
moment ceased to occupy his attention. 
But every accidental association recalled 
them. An open heath, a close plantation, 
were alike subjects of apprehension; and 


the whistle of a shepherd lad was instantly 


converted into the signal of a depredator. 
liven the sight of a gibbet, if it assured him 
that one robber was safely disposed of by 
justice, never failed to remind him how 
many remained still unhanged. 

I should have wearied of this fellow’s com- 
pany, had I not been still more tired of my 
own thoughts. Some of the marvellous 
stories, however, which he related, had in 
themselves a cast of interest, and another 
whimsical point of his peculiarities afforded 
me the occasional opportunity of amusing 
myself at his expense. Among his tales, 
several of the unfortunate travellers who fell 
among thieves, incurred that calamity from 
associating themselves on the road with a 
well-dressed and entertaining stranger, in 
whose company they trusted to find protec- 
tion as well as amusement; who cheered their 
journey with tale and song, protected them 
against the evils of over-charges and false 
reckonings, until at length, under pretext 
of showing a near path over a desolate com- 
mon, he seduced his unsuspicious victims 
from the public road into some dismal glen, 
where, suddenly blowing his whistle, he as- 
sembled his comrades from their lurking- 
place, and displayed himself in his true 
colors—the captain, namely, of the band of 
robbers to whom his unwary fellow-travel- 
lers had forfeited their purses, and perhaps 
their ives. ‘Toward the conclusion of such 
a tale, and when my companion had wrought 
himself into a fever of apprehension by the 
progress of his own narrative, I observed 
that he usually eyed me with a glance of 
doubt and suspicion, as if the possibility. 
oceurred to him, that he might, at that very 
moment, be in company with a character as 
dangerous as that which his tale described. 
And ever and anon, when such suggestions 
pressed themselves on the mind of this in- 
genious self-tormentor, he drew off from me 
to the opposite side of the high-road, looked 
before, behind, and around him, examined 
his arms, and seemed to prepare himself for 
flight or defence, as circumstances might 
require. 

The suspicion implied on such occasions 
seemed to me only momentary, and too ludi- 
crous to be offensive. ‘T'here was, in fact, 
no particular reflection on my dress or ad- 


long to the military profession in one ca-|dress, although I was thus mistaken for a 
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robber. A man in those days might have 
all the external appearance of a gentleman, 
and yet turn out to bea highwayman. For 
the division of labor in every department 
not having then taken place so fully as since 
that period, the profession of the polite and 
accomplished adventurer, who nicked you 
out of your money at White’s, or bowled 
you out of it at Marylebone, was often uni- 
ted with that of the professed ruftian, who 
on Bagshot Heath, or Finchley Common, 
commanded his brother beau to stand and 
deliver. There was also a touch of’ coarse- 
ness and hardness about the manners of the 
times, which has since, in a great degree, 
been softened and shaded away. It seems 
to me, on recollection, as if desperate men 
had less reluctance then than now to em- 
bracethe most desperate means of retrieving 
their fortune. The times were indeed past, 
when Anthony-a-Wood mourned over the 
execution of two men, goodly in person, and 
of undisputed courage and honor, who were 
hanged without mercy at Oxford, merely 
because their distress had driven them to 
raise contributions on the highway. We 
were still farther removed from the days of 
‘the mad Prince and Poins.” And yet, 
from the number of unenclosed and exten- 
sive heaths in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
and from the less populous state of remote 
districts, both were frequented by that 
species of mounted highwaymen, that may 
possibly become one day unknown, who 
carried on their trade with something like 
courtesy; and, like Gibbet in the Beaux 
Stratagem, piqued themselves on being the 
best behaved men on the road, and on con- 
ducting themselves with all appropriate 
civility in the exercise of their vocation. A 
young man, therefore, in my circumstances 
was not entitled to be highly indignant at 
the mistake which confounded him with this 
worshipful class of depredators. 

Neither was I offended. Onthe contrary, 
I found amusement in alternately exciting, 
and lulling to sleep, the suspicions of my 
timorous companion, and in purposely so 
acting as still farther to puzzle a brain which 
nature and apprehension had combined to 
render none of the clearest. When my free 
conversation had lulled him into complete 
security, it required only a passing inquiry 
concerning the direction of his journey, or 
the nature of the business which occasioned 
it, to put his suspicions once more in arms. 
For example, a conversation on the com- 
parative strength and activity of our horses, 
took such a turn as follows:— 

“O sir,” said my companion, for the gal- 
lop I grant you; but allow me to say, your 


horse (although he is a very handsome geld- 
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ing—that must be owned) has too little bone 
to bea good roadster. ‘The trot, sir” (strik- 
ing his Bucephalus with his spurs),—‘‘the 
trot is the true pace fora hackney; and, 
were we near a town, I should like to try that 
daisy-cutter of yours upon a piece of level 
road (barring canter) for a quart of claret at 
the next inn.” 

“Content, sir,” replied I; “and here is a 
stretch of ground very favorable.” 

“Hem, ahem,” answered my friend with 
hesitation; ‘‘E make it a rule of travelling 
never to blow my horse between stages; one 
never knows what occasion he may have to 
put him to his mettle: and besides, sir, 
when I said I would match you, I meant 
with even weight; you ride four stone lighter 
than I.” 

‘* Very well; but I am content to carry 
weight. Pray, what may that portmanteau 
of yours weigh?” 

‘““My p—p—portmanteau?” replied he, 
hesitating—‘‘O very little—a feather—just 
a few shirts and stockings.” 

“T should think it heavier, from its ap- 
pearance. I'll hold you the quart of claret 
it makes the odds betwixt our weight.” 

“Youre mistaken, sir, I assure you— 
quite mistaken,” rephed my friend, edging 
off to the side of the road, as was his wont 
on these alarming occasions. 

“Well, i am willing to venture the wine; 
or, I will bet you ten pieces to five, that I 
carry your portmanteau on my croupe, and 
out-trot you into the bargain.” 

This proposal raised my friend’s alarm to 
the uttermost. His nose changed from the 
natural copper hue which it had acquired 
from many a comfortable cup of claret or 
sack, into a palish brassy tint, and his teeth 
chattered with apprehension at the unveiled 
audacity of my proposal, which seemed to 
place the barefaced plunderer before him in 
full atrocity. As he faltered for an answer, 
I relieved him in some degree by a question 
concerning a steeple, which now became 
visible, and an observation that we were now 
so near the village as to run no risk from 
interruption on the road. At this his 
countenance cleared up: but I easily per- 
ceived that it was long ere he forgot a pro- 
posal which seemed to him so franght with 
suspicion as that which I had now hazarded. 
I trouble you with this detail of the man’s 
disposition, and the manner in which I 
practised upon it, because, however trivial 
in themselves, these particulars were at- 
tended by an important influence on future 
incidents which will occur in this narrative. 
At the time, this person’s conduct only in- 
spired me with contempt, and confirmed me 
in an opinion which I already entertained, 
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» 
that of all the propensities which teach man- 
kind to torment themselves, that of cause- 
less fear is the most irritating, busy, painful, 
and pitiable. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Scots are poor, cries surly English pride. 
True is the charge; nor by themselves denied, 
Are they not, then, in strictest reason clear, 
Who wisely come to mend their fortunes here? 
CHURCHILL. 


THERE was, in the days of which I write, 
an old-fashioned custom on the English 
road, which I suspect is now obsolete, or 
practised only by the vulgar. Journeys of 
length being made on horseback, and, of 
course, by brief stages, it was usual always 
to make a halt on the Sunday in some town 
where the traveller might attend divine 
service, and his horse have the benefit of 
the day of rest, the institution of which is 
as humane to our brute laborers as profit- 
able to ourselves. A counterpart to this 
decent practice, and a remnant of old Eng- 
lish hospitality, was, that the landlord of a 
principal inn laid aside his character of a 
publican on the seventh day, and invited the 
guests who chanced to be within his walls 
to take a part of his family beef and pudding. 
This invitation was usually complied with 
by all whose distinguished rank did not in- 
duce them to think compliance a derogation; 
and the proposal of a bottle of wine after 
dinner, to drink the landlord’s health, was 
the only recompense ever offered or ac- 
cepted. 

I was born a citizen of the world, and my 
inclination led me into all scenes where my 
knowledge of mankind could be enlarged; 
I had, besides, no pretensions to sequester 
myself on the score of superior dignity, and 
therefore seldom failed to accept of the Sun- 
day’s hospitality of mine host, whether of 
the Garter, Lion, or Bear. The honest 
publican, dilated into additional conse- 
quence by a sense of his own importance, 
while presiding among the guests on whom 
it was his ordinary duty to attend, was in 
himself an entertaining spectacle; and 
around his genial orbit, other plancts of in- 
ferior consequence performed their revolu- 
tions. The wits and humorists, the distin- 
guished worthies of the town or village, the 
apothecary, the attorney, even the curate 
himself, did not disdain to partake of this 
heddomadal festivity. The guests, as- 
sembled from different quarters, and follow- 
ing different professions, formed, in lan- 
guage, manners, and sentiments, a curious 
contrast to each other, not indifferent te 
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those who desired to possess a knowledge of 
mankind in its varities. 

It was on such a day, and such an occa- 
sion, that my timorous acquaintance and I 
were about to grace the board of the ruddy- 
faced host of the Black Bear, in the town 
of Darlington, and bishopric of Durham, 
when our landlord informed us, with a sort 
of apologetic tone, that there was a Scotch 
gentleman to dine with us. 

‘“A gentleman!—what sort of a gentle- 
man?” said my companion somewhat hastily 
—his mind, I suppose, running on gentle- 
men of the pad, as they were then termed. 

“Why, a Scotch sort of a gentleman, as 
I said before,” returned mine host; ‘‘ they 
are all gentle, ye mun know, though they 
ha’ narra shirt to back; but this is a de- 
centish hallion—a canny North Briton as 
e’er cross’d Berwick Bridge—tI trow he’s a 
dealer in cattle.” 

‘‘Let us have his company, by all means,” 
answered my companion; and then, turning 
to me, he gave vent tc the tenor of his own 
reflections. ‘I respect the Scotch, sir; I 
love and honor the nation for their sense of 
morality. Men talk of their filth and their 
poverty: but commend me to sterling hon- 
esty, though clad in rags, as the poet saith. 
I have been credibly assured, sir, by men on 
whom I can depend, that there was never 
known such a thing in Scotland as.a high- 
way robbery.” 

‘“That’s because they have nothing te 
lose,” said mine host, with the chuckle of 
a self-applauding wit. 

‘No, no, landlord,” answered a strong 
deep voice behind him, ‘‘it’s e’en because 
your English gaugers and supervisors,* that 
you have sent down benorth the Tweed, 
have taen up the trade of thievery over the 
heads of the native professors.” 

‘Well said, Mr. Campbell,” answered the 
landlord; ‘‘I did not think thoud’st been 
sae near us, mon. But thou kens I’m an 
outspoken Yorkshire tyke. And how go 
markets in the south?” 

‘“Hven in the ordinar,” replied Mr. Camp- 
bell; ‘‘wise folks buy and sell, and fools are 
bought and sold.” 

“‘But wise men and fools both eat their 
dinner,” answered our jolly entertainer; 
‘fond here a comes—as prime a buttock of 
beef as e’er hungry mon stuck fork in.” 

So saying, he eagerly whetted his knife, 
assumed his seat of empire at the head of 
the board, and loaded the plates of his sun- 
dry guests with his good cheer. 


* The introduction of gaugers, supervisors, and 
examiners, was one of the great complaints of the 
Scottish nation, though a natural consequence of 


the Union. 
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This was the first time I had heard the 
Scottish accent, or, indeed, that I had fa- 
miliarly met with an individual of the an- 
cient nation by whom it was spoken. Yet, 
from an early period, they had occupied and 
interested my imagination. My father, as 
is well known to you, was of an ancient 
family in Northumberland, from whose seat 
I was, while eating the aforesaid dinner, 
not very many miles distant. The quarrel 
betwixt him and his relatives was such, that 
he scarcely ever mentioned the race from 
which he sprung, and held as the most con- 
temptible species of vanity, the weakness 
which is commonly termed family pride. 
His ambition was only to be distinguished 
as William Osbaldistone, the first, at least 
one of the first, merchants on Change; and 
to have proved him the lineal representative 
of William the Conqueror would have far 
less flattered his vanity than the hum and 
bustle which his approach was wont to pro- 
duce among the bulls, bears, and brokers of 
Stock-alley. He wished, no doubt, that I 
should remain in such ignorance of my rela- 
tives and descent as might insure a corre- 
spondence between my feelings and his own 
on this subject. But his designs, as will 
happen occasionally to the wisest, were, in 
some degree at least, counteracted by a be- 
ing whom his pride would never have sup- 
posed of importance adequate to influence 
them inany way. His nurse, an old North- 
umbrian woman, attached to hiny from his 
infancy, was the only person connected with 
his native province for whom he retained 
any regard; and when fortune dawned 
upon him, one of the first uses which he 
made of her favors, was to give Mabel Rick- 
ets a place of residence within his house- 
hold. After the death of my mother, the 
care of nursing me during my childish ill- 
nesses, and of rendering all those tender at- 
tentions which infancy exacts from female 
affection, devolved on old Mabel. Inter- 
dicted by her master from speaking to him 
on the subject of the heaths, glades, and 
dales of her beloved Northumberland, she 
poured herself forth to my infant ear in de- 
scriptions of the scenes of her youth, and 
long narratives of the events which tradition 
declared to have passed amongst them. ‘To 
these I inclined my ear much more seriously 
than to graver, but less animated instruct- 
ors. Even yet, methinks I see old Mable, 
her head slightly agitated by the palsy of 
age, and shaded by a close cap, as white as 
the driven snow,—her face wrinkled, but 
still retaining the healthy tinge which it 
had acquired in rural labor—I think I see 
her look around on the brick walls and nar- 
row street which presented themselves be- 
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fore our windows, as she concluded with a 
sigh the favorite old ditty, which I then 
preferred, and—why should I not tell the 
truth?—which I still prefer to all the opera 
airs ever minted by the capricious brain 
of an Italian Mus. D.— 


Oh, the oak, the ash, and the bonny ivy tree, — 
They flourish best at home in the North Countrie! 


Now, in the legends of Mabel, the Scottish 
nation was ever freshly remembered, with 
all the embittered declamation of which the 
narrator was capable. The inhabitants of 
the opposite frontier served in her narra- 
tives to fill up the parts which ogres and 
giants with seven-leagued boots occupy in 
the ordinary nursery tales. And how could 
it be otherwise? Was it not the Black 
Douglas who slew with his own hand the 
heir of the Osbaldistone family the day after 
he took possession of his estate, surprising 
him and his vassals while solemnizing a feast 
snited to the occasion? Was it not Wat the 
Devil, who drove all the year-old hogs off 
the braces of Lanthorn-side, in the very 
recent days of my grandfather’s father? 
And had we not many a trophy, but, accord- 
ing to old Mabel’s version of history, far 
more honorably gained, to mark our revenge 
of these wrongs? Did not Sir Henry Os- 
baldistone, fifth baron of the name, carry 
off the fair maid of Fairningten, as Achilles 
did his Chryseis and Briseis of old, and de- 
tain her in his fortress against al] the power 
of her friends, supported by the most mighty 
Scottish chiefs of warlike fame? And had 
not our swords shone foremost at most of 
those fields in which England was victorious 
over her rival? All our family renown was 
acquired—ail our family misfortunes were 
occasioned—by the northern wars. 

Warmed by such tales, I looked upon the 
Scottish people during-my childhood, as a 
race hostile by nature to the more southern 
inhabitants of this realm; and this view of 
the matter was not much corrected by-+tha 
language which my father sometimes held 
with respect to them. He had engaged in 
some large speculations concerning oak- 
woods, the property of Highland proprie- 
tors, and alleged, that he found them much 
more ready to make bargains, and extort 
earnest of the purchase-money, than punc- 
tual in complying on their side with the 
terms of the engagements. ‘The Scottish 
mercantile men, whom he was under the 
necessity of employing as a sort of middle- 
men on these occasions, were also suspected 
by my father of having secured, by one 
means or other, more than their own share 
of the profit which ought to have accrued. 
In short, if Mabel complained of the Scot- 
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tish arms in ancient times, Mr. Osbaldistone 
inveighed no less against the arts of these 
modern Sinons; and between them, though 
without any fixed purpose, of doing so, they 
impressed my youthful mind with a sincere 
aversion to the northern inhabitants of 
Britain, as a people bloodthirsty in time of 
war, treacherous during truce, interested, 
selfish, avaricious, and tricky in the business 
of peaceful life, and having few good quali- 
ties, unless there should be accounted such, 
a ferocity which resembled courage in mar- 
tial affairs, and a sort of wily craft which 
supplied the place of wisdom in the ordinary 
commerce of mankind. In justification, or 
apology, for those who entertained such 
prejudices, I must remark, that the Scotch 
of that period were guilty of similar injus- 
tice to the English, whom they branded 
universally as a race of purse-proud arro- 
gant epicures. Such seeds of national dis- 
like remained between the two countries, the 
natural consequences of their existence as 
separate and rival states. We have seen 
recently the breath of a demagogue blow 

‘these sparks into a temporary flame, which 
I sincerely hope is now extinguished in its 
own ashes. * 

It was, then, with an impression of dis- 
like, that I contemplated the first Scotch- 
man I chanced to meet in society. There 
was much about him that coincided with my 
previous conceptions. He had the hard 
features and athletic form said to be peculiar 
to his country, together with the national 
intonation and slow pedantic mode of ex- 
pression, arising from a desire to avoid pecu- 
liarities of idiom or dialect. I could also 
observe the caution and shrewdness of his 
country in many of the observations’*which 
he made, and the answers which returned. 
But I was not prepared for the air of easy 
self-possession and superiority with which 
he seemed to predominate over the company 
into which we was thrown, as it were by ac- 
cident. His dress was as coarse as it could 
be, being still decent; and, at a time when 
great expense was lavishéd upon the ward- 
robe, even of the lowest who pretended to 
the character of gentleman, this indicated 
mediocrity of circumstances, if not poverty. 
His conversation intimated that he was en- 
gaged in the cattle trade, no very dignified 
prefessional pursuit. And yet, under these 
disadvantages, he seemed, as a matter of 
course, to treat the rest of the company with 
the cool and condescending politeness which 
implies a real, or imagined, superiority over 
those toward whom it 1s used. When he 
gave his opinion on any point, it was with 

* This seems to have been written about the 
time of Wilkes and Liberty. 
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that easy tone of confidence used by those 
superior to their society in rank or informa- 
tion, as if what he said could not be doubted, 
and was not to be questioned. Mine host 
and his Sunday guests, after an effort or two 
to support their consequence by noise and 
bold averment, sunk gradually under the 
authority of Mr. Campbell, who thus fairly 
possessed himself of the lead in the conver- 
sation. I was tempted, from curiosity, to 
dispute the ground with him myself, confid- 
ing in my knowledge of the world, extended 
as it was by my residence abroad, and in the 
stores with which a tolerable education had 
possessed my mind. In the latter respect 
he offered no competition, and it was easy to 
see that his natural powers had never been 
cultivated by education. But I found him 
much better acquainted than I was myself 
with the present state of France, the charac- 
ter of the Duke of Orleans, who had just 
succeeded to the regency of that kingdom, 
and that of the statesmen by whom he was 
surrounded; and his shrewd, caustic, and 
somewhat satirical remarks, were those of a 
man who had been a close observer of the 
affairs of that country. 

On the subject of politics, Campbell ob- 
served a silence and moderation which might 
arise from caution. The divisions of Whig 
and Tory then shook England to her very 
centre, and a powerful party, engaged in 
the Jacobite interest, menaced the dynasty 
of Hanover, which had been just established 
on the throne. Every alehouse resounded 
with the: brawls of contending polhticians, 
and as mine host’s politics were of that libe- 
ral description which quarrelled with no 
good customer, his hebdomadal visitants 
were often divided in their opinion as ir- 
reconcilably as if he had feasted the Com- 
mon Council. The curate and the apothe- 
cary, with a little man, who made no boast 
of his vocation, but who, from the flourish 
and snap of his fingers, I believed to have 
been the barber, strongly espoused the cause 
of high church and the Stuart line. The 
excise-man, as in duty bound, and the at- 
torney, who looked to some petty office un- 
der the Crown, together with my fellow- 
traveller, who seemed to enter keenly into 
the contest, stannchly supported the cause of 
King George and the Protestant succession. 
Dire was the screaming—deep the oaths! 
Each party appealed to Mr. Campbell, anx- 
ious, it seemed, to elicit his approbation. 

‘“You are a Scotchman, sir; a gentleman 
of your country must stand up for hereditary 
right,” cried one party. 

“You are a Presbyterian,” assumed the 
other class of disputants; ‘‘you cannot be a 
friend to arbitrary power.” 
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“Gentlemen,” said our Scotch oracle, 
after having gained, with some difficulty, a 
moment’s pause, ‘I havena nruch dubitation 
that King George weel deserves the predi- 
lection of his friends; and if he can haud 
the grip he has gotten, why, doubtless, he 
may make the gauger, here, a commissioner 
of the revenue, and confer on our friend, 
Mr. Quitam, the preferment of solicitor- 
general; and he may also grant some good 
deed or reward to this honest gentleman 
who is sitting upon his portmanteau, which 
he prefers to a chair: And, questionless, 
King James is also a greatful person, and 
when he gets his hand in play, he may, if 
he be so minded, make this reverened gen- 
tleman archprelate of Canterbury, and Dr. 
Mixit chief physician to his household, and 
commit his royal beard to the care of my 
friend Latherum. But as I doubt mickle 
whether any of the competing sovereigns 
would give Rob Campbell a tass of aquavitee, 
if he lacked it, I give my vote and interest 
to Jonathan Brown, our landlord, to be the 
King and Prince of Skinkers, conditionally 
that he fetches us another bottle as good as 
the. last.” 

This sally was received with general ap- 
plause, in which the landlord cordially 
joined; and when he had given orders for 
fulfilling the condition on which his prefer- 
ment was to depend, he failed not to ac- 
quaint them, ‘‘that, for as peaceable a gen- 
tleman as Mr. Campbell was, he was, more- 
over, as bold as a lion—seven highwaymen 
had he defeated with his single arm, that 
beset him as he came from Whitson- 
Tryste.” 

‘Thou art deceived, friend Jonathan,” 
said Campbell, interrupting him; ‘‘they 
were but barely two, and two cowardly loons 
as man could wish to meet withal.” 

‘‘And did you, sir, really,” said my fel- 
low-traveller, edging his chair (I should 
have said his portmanteau) nearer to Mr. 
Campbell, ‘‘really and actually beat two 
highwaymen yourself alone?” 

‘In troth did I, sir,” replied Campbell; 
‘and I think it nae great thing to make a 
sang about.” 

“Upon my word, sir,” replied my ac- 
quaintance, ‘‘I should be happy to have the 
i of your company on my journey— 

go northward, sir.” 

This piece of gratuitous information con- 
cerning the route he proposed to himself, 
the first I had heard my companion bestow 
upon any one, failed to excite the corre- 
sponding confidence of the Scotchman. 

‘““We can scarce travel together,” he re- 
plied, dryly. ‘You, sir, doubtless, are well 
mounted, and I for the present travel on 
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foot, or ona Highland shelty, that does not 
help me much faster forward.” 

So saying, he called for a reckoning for 
the wine, and throwing down the price of 
the additional bottle which he had himself 
introduced, rose as if to take leave of us. 
My companion made up to him, and taking 


him by the button, drew him aside into one ° 


of the windows. I could not help overhear- 
ing him pressing something—I supposed his 
company upon the journey, which Mr. 
Campbell seemed to decline. 

“‘T will pay your charges, sir,” said the 
traveller, ina tone as if he thought the argu- 
ment should bear down all opposition. 

‘‘It is quite impossible,” said Campbell, 
somewhat. contemptuously; ‘‘I have busi- 
ness at Rothbury.” 

‘*But I am in no great hurry; I can ride 
out of the way, and never miss a day or so 
for good company.” 

‘‘Upon my faith, sir,” said Campbell, ‘‘I 
cannot render you the service you seem to de- 
siderate. Lam,” he added, drawing himself 
up haughtily, ‘‘travelling on my own private 
affairs, and if ye will act by my advisement, 
sir, ye will neither unite yourself with an 
absolute stranger on the road, nor commu- 
nicate your line of journey to those who are 
asking ye no questions about it.” He then 
extricated his button, not very ceremoni- 
ously, from the hold which detained him, 
and coming up to me as the company were 
dispersing, observed, ‘‘Your friend, sir, is 
too communicative, considering the nature 
of his trust.” 

“That gentleman,” I replied, looking 
toward the traveller, ‘‘is no friend of mine, 
but an acquaintance whom I picked up on 
the road. I know neither his name nor 
business, and you seem to be deeper in his 
confidence than I am.” 

“T only meant,” he replied hastily, ‘‘that 
he seems a thought rash in conferring the 
honor of his company on those who desire 
it not.” 

“The gentleman,” replied I, ‘‘knows his 
own affairs best, arfd I should be sorry to con- 
stitute myself a judge of them in anyrespect.” 

Mr. Campbell made no farther observa- 
tion, but merely wished me a good journey, 
and the party dispersed for the evening. 

Next day I parted company with my timid 
companion, as I left the great northern road 
to turn more westerly in the direction of 
Osbaldistone Manor, my uncle’s seat. I can- 
not tell whether he felt relieved or embar- 
rassed by my dep. sure, considering the du- 
bious light in w » 1 he seemed to regard 
me. For my owr part, his tremors ceased 
to amuse me, and, to say the truth, I was 
heartily glad to get rid of him. 
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CHAPTER V. 


How melts my beating heart as L behold 
Each lovely nymph, our island’s boast and pride, 
Push on the generous steed, that sweeps along 
O’er rough, o’er smooth, nor heeds the stebpy tail 
Nor falters in the extended vale below! 

THe CHaseE. 


I APPROACHED my native north, for such I 
esteemed it, with that enthusiasm which 
romantic and wild scenery inspires in the 
lovers of nature. No longer interrupted by 
the babble of my companion, I could now 
remark the difference which the country 
exhibited from that through which I had 
hitherto travelled. The streams now more 
properly deserved the name, for, instead of 
slumbering stagnant among reeds and wil- 
lows, they brawled along beneath the shade 
of natural copsewood; were now hurried 
down declivities, and now purled more leis- 
urely, but still in active motion, through 
little lonely valleys, which, opening on the 
road from time to time, seemed to invite 
the traveller to explore their recesses. The 
Cheviots rose before me in frowning majes- 
ty; not, indeed, with the sublime variety of 
rock and cliff which characterizes moun- 
tains of the primary class, but huge, round- 
headed, and clothed with a dark robe of 
russet, gaining, by their extent and desolate 
appearance, an influence upon the imagina- 
tion, as a desert district possessing a charac- 
ter of its own. 

The abode of my fathers, which I was 
now approaching, was situated in a glen, or 
narrow valley, which ran up among those 
hills. Extensive estates, which once be- 
longed to the family of Osbaldistone, had 
been long dissipated by the misfortunes or 
misconduct of my ancestors; but enough 
was still attached to the old mansion, to 
give my uncle the title of a man of large 
property. ‘This he employed (as I was given 
to understand by some inquiries which I 
made on the road) in maintaining the prod- 
igal hospitality of a northern squire of the 
period, which he deemed essential to his 
family dignity. 

From the summit of an eminence I had 
already had a distant view of Osbaldistone 
Hall, a large and antiquated edifice, peeping 
out from a druidical grove of huge oaks; 
and I was directing my course toward it, as 
straightly and as speedily as the windings 
of a very indifferent road would permit, 
when my horse, tited as he was, pricked up 
his ears at the enlivening notes of a pack of 
hounds in full ery, cheered by the occasional 
bursts of a‘French horn, which in those 
days was a constant accompaniment to the 
chase. JI made no doubt that the pack was 
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purpose of suffering the hunters to pass 
without notice, aware that a hunting-field 
was not the proper scene to introduce myself 
to a keen sportsman, and determined when 
then had passed on, to proceed to the man- 
sion house at my own pace, and there to 
await the return of the proprietor from his 
sport. I paused, therefore, on a rising 
ground, and, not unmoved by the sense of 
interest which that species of sylvan sport is 
so much calculated to inspire (although my 
mind was not at the moment very accessible 
to impressions of this nature), I expected 
with some eagerness the appearance of the 
huntsmen. 

The fox, hard run, and nearly spent, first 
made his appearance from the copse which 
clothed the right-hand side of the valley. 
His drooping brush, his soiled appearance, 
and jaded trot, proclaimed his fate impend- 
ing; and the carrion crow, which hovered 
over him, already considered poor Rey- 
nard as soon to be his prey. He crossed 
the stream which divides the little valley, 
and was dragging himself up a ravine on the 
other side of its wild banks, when the head- 
most hounds, followed by the rest of the 
pack in fulf cry, burst from the coppice, 
followed by the huntsman and three or four 
riders. ‘lhe dogs pursued the trace of Rey- 
nard with unerring instinct; and the hunt- 
ers followed with reckless haste, regardless 
of the broken and difficult nature of the 
ground. ‘hey were tall, stout young men, 
well mounted, and dressed in green and 
red, the uniform of a sporting association, 
formed under the auspices of old Sir Hilde- 
debrand Osbaldistone. —“My cousins!” 
thought I, as theyswept past me. The next 
reflection was, what is my reception likely 
to be among these worthy successors of Nim- 
rod? and how improbable is it that I, know- 
ing little or nothing of rural sports, shall 
find myself at ease, or happy, in my uncle’s 
family. A vision that passed me interrupted 
these reflections. 

It was a young lady, the loveliness of 
whose very striking features was enhanced 
by the animation of the chase and the glow 
ot the exercise, mounted on a beautiful 
horse, jet black, unless where he was flecked 
by spots of the snow-white foam which em- 
bossed his bridle. She wore, what was then 
somewhat unusual, a coat, vest, and hat, re- 
sembling those of a man, which fashion has 
since called a riding habit. ‘The mode had 
been introduced while I was in France, and 
was perfectly new to me. Her long black 
hair streamed on the breeze, having in the 
hurry of the chase escaped from the ribbon 
which bound it. Some very broken ground, 


ny uncle’s, and drew up my horse with the’ through which she guided her, horse with 
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the most admirable address and presence of 
mind, retarded her course, and brought her 
closer to me than any of the other riders had 
passed. I had, therefore, a full view of her 
uncommonly fine face and person, to which 
an inexpressible charm was added by the 
wild gaiety of the scene, and the romance 
of her singular dress and unexpected ap- 
pearance. As she passed me, her horse 
made, in his impetuosity, an irregular move- 
ment, just while, coming once more upon 
open ground, she was again putting him to 
his speed. It served as an apology for me 
to ride close up to her, as if to her assistance. 
There was, however, no cause for alarm; it 
was not a stumble, nor a false step; and, if 
it had, the fair Amazon had too much self- 
possession to have been deranged by it. She 
thanked my good intentions, however, by a 
smile, and I felt encouraged to put my horse 
to the same pace, and to keep in her im- 
mediate neighborhood. The clamor of 
“‘Whoop! dead! dead!”—and the corre- 
sponding flourish of the French horn, soon 
announced to us that there was no more oc- 
casion for haste, since the chase was at a 
close. One of the young men whom we had 
seen approached us, waving the brush of the 
fox in triumph, as if to upbraid my fair 
companion. 

“‘T see,” she replied,—‘‘I see; but make no 
noise about it: if Phoebe,” she said, patting 
the neck of the beautiful animal on which 
she rode, ‘‘had not got among the cliffs, you 
would have had little cause for boasting.” 

They met as she spoke, and I observed 
them both look at me, and converse a mo- 
ment in an under-tone, the young lady ap- 
parently pressing the sportsman to do some- 
thing which he declined shyly, and with a 
sort of sheepish sullenness. She instantly 
turned her horse’s head toward me, saying, 
—‘‘Well, well, Thornie, if you won’t I 
must, that’s all.—Sir,” she continued, ad- 
dressing me, “‘I have been endeavoring to 
persuade this cultivated young gentleman to 
make inquiry of you whether, in the course 
of your travels in these parts, you have heard 
anything of a friend of ours, one Mr. 
Francis Osbaldistone, who has been for some 
days expected at Osbaldistone Hall?” 

I was too happy to acknowledge myself to 
be the party inquired after, and to express 
my thanks for the obliging inquiries of the 
young lady. 

“In that case, sir,” she rejoined, ‘‘as my 
kinsman’s politeness seems to be still slum- 
bering, you will permit me (though I sup- 
pose it is highly improper) to stand mistress 
of ceremonies, and to present to you young 
Squire Thorncliff Osbaldistone, your cousin, 
and Die Vernon, who has also the honor to 
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be your accomplished cousin’s poor kins 
woman.” 

There was a mixture of boldness, satire, 
and simplicity in the manner in which Miss 
Vernon pronounced these words. My 
knowledge of life was sufficient to enable 
me to take up a corresponding tone as I ex- 
pressed my gratitude to her for her conde- 
scension, and my extreme pleasure at hay- 
ing met with them. ‘To say the truth, the 
compliment was so expressed, that the lady 
might easily appropriate the greater share 
of it, for Thorncliff seemed an arrant coun- 
try bumpkin, awkward, shy, and somewhat 
sulky withal. He shook hands with me, 
however, and then intimated his intention 
of leaving me that he might help the huuts- 
man and his brothers to couple up the 
hounds,—a purpose which he rather com- 
municated by way of information to Miss 
Vernon than as apology to me. 

‘““There he goes,” said the young lady, fol- 
lowing him with eyes in which disdain was 
admirably painted—‘‘the prince of grooms 
and cock-fighters, and blackguard horse- 
coursers. But there is not one of them to 
mend another.—Have you read Markham?” 
said Miss Vernon. 

‘Read whom, ma’am?—I do not even 
remember the author’s name.” 

‘‘O lud! on what a strand are you 
wrecked!” replied the young lady. ‘‘A poor 
forlorn and ignorant stranger, unacquainted 
with the very Alcoran of the savage tribe 
whom you are come to reside among—Never 
to have heard of Markham, the most cele- 
brated author on farriery! then I fear you 
are equally a stranger to the more modern 
names of Gibson and Bartlett?” 

**T am, indeed, Miss Vernon.” 

‘And do you not blush to own it?” said 
Miss Vernon, ‘‘Why, we must forswear 
your alliance. Then, I suppose, you can 
neither give a ball, nor a mash, nora horn!” 

*‘T confess I trust all these matters to an 
ostler, or to my groom.” 

‘‘Incredible carelessness!—And you can- 
not shoe a horse, or cut his mane and tail; 
or worm a dog, or crop his ears, or cut his 
dew-claws; or reclaim a hawk, or give him 
his casting-stones, or direct his diet when 
he is sealed; or” 

“To sum up my insignifiance in one 
word,” replied I, ‘tI am profoundly igno- 
rant in all these rural accomplishments.” 

“Then, in the name of Heaven, Mr. 
Francis Osbaldistone, what can you do?” 

‘Very little to the purpose, Miss Vernon; 
something, however, I can pretend to— 
When my groom has dressed my horse I can 
ride him, and when my hawk is in the field, 
I can fly him.” 
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“Can you do this?” said the young lady, 
putting her horse to a canter. 

There was a sort of rude overgrown fence 
crossed the path before us, with a gate com- 


posed of pieces of wood rough from the | 


forest; [ was about to move forward to open 
it, when Miss Vernon cleared the obstruc- 
tion at a flying leap. I was bound in point 
of honor to follow, and was in a moment 
again at her side. ‘‘There are hopes of 
you yet,” she said. ‘*I was afraid you had 
been a very degenerate Osbaldistone. But 
what on earth brings you to Cub-Castle?— 
for so the neighbors have christened this 
hunting-hall of ours. You might have 
stayed away, I suppose, if you would?” 

I felt I was by this time on a very intimate 
footing with my beautiful apparition, and 
therefore replied, in a confidential under- 
tone—‘‘Indeed, my dear Miss Vernon, I 
might have considered it as a sacrifice to be 
a temporary resident in Osbaldistone Hall, 
the inmates being such as you described 


them; but I am convinced there is one ex-. 


ception that will make amends for all de- 
ficiencies.” 

*“O, you mean Rashleigh?” said Miss 
Vernon. 

‘Indeed I do not; I was thinking'—for- 
give me—of some person much nearer me.” 

**T suppose it would be proper not to un- 
derstand your civility?—But that is not my 
way—lI don’t make a courtesy for it because 
I am sitting on horseback But, seriously, 
I deserve your exception, for I am the only 
conversable being about the Hall, except the 
old priest and Rashleigh.” 

‘‘And who is Rashleigh, for Heaven’s 
sake?” 

“‘Rashleigh is one who would fain have 
every one like him for his own sake. He is 
Sir Hildebrand’s youngest son—about your 
own age, but not so—not well looking, in 
short. But nature has given him a mouth- 
ful of common sense, and the priest has 
added a bushelful of learning; he is what 
we calla very clever man in this country, 
where clever men are scarce. 
church, but in no hurry to take orders.” 

“To the Catholic Church?” 

“The Catholic Church! what Church 
else?” said the young lady. ‘‘But I forgot 
—they told me you are a heretic. Is that 
true, Mr. Osbaldistone? ” . 

“‘T must not deny the charge.” ; 

‘‘And yet you have been abroad, and in 
Catholic countries?” 

‘For nearly four years.” 

“You have seen convents?” 

“Often; but I have. not seen much in 
them which recommended the Catholic re- 
ligion.” 
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‘“Are not the inhabitants happy?” 

‘Some are unquestionably so, whom 
either a profound sense of devotion, or an 
experience of the persecutions and misfor- 
tunes of the world, or a natural apathy of 
temper, had led into retirement. Those who 
have adopted a life of seclusion from sudden 
and overstrained enthusiasm, or in hasty 
resentment of some disappointment or mor- 
tification, are very miserable. The quick- 
ness of sensation soon returns, and like the 
wilder animals in a menagerie, they are rest- 
less under confinement, while others muse 
or fatten in cells of no larger dimensions 
than theirs.” 

‘‘And what,” continued Miss Vernon, 
‘“becomes of those victims who are con- 
demned to a convent by the will of others? 
what do they resemble? especially, what do 
they resemble, if they are born to enjoy 
life, and feel its blessings?” 

‘“They are like imprisoned singing-birds,” 
replied I, ‘‘condemned to wear out their 
lives in confinement, which they try to be- 
guile by the exercise of accomplishments 
which would have adorned society had they 
been left at large.” 

‘‘T shall be,” returned Miss Vernon— 
‘‘that is,” said she, correcting herself—‘‘I 
should be rather like the wild hawk, who, 
barred the free exercise of his soar througn 


| heaven, wll dash himseif to pieces against 


the bars of his cage. But to return to Rash- 
leigh,” said she, in a more lively tone, “‘you 
will think him the pleasantest man you ever 
saw in your life, Mr. Osbaldistone,—that is, 
for a week at least. If he could find out a 
blind mistress, never man would be so secure 
of conquest; but the eye breaks the spell 
that enchants the ear.—But here we are in 
the court of the old hall, which looks as wild 
and old fashioned as any of its inmates. 
There is no great toilette kept at Osbaldi- 
stone Hall, you must know; but I must take 
off these things, they are so unpleasantly 
warm,—and the hat hurts my forehead, 
too,” continued the lively girl, taking it off, 
and shaking down a profusion of sable ring- 
lets, which, half laughing, half blushing, 


'she separated with her white slender fingers, 


in order to clear them away from her beauti- 
ful face and piercing hazel eyes. If there 
was any coquetry in the action, it was well 
disguised by the careless indifference of her 
manner. I could not help saying, ‘‘that, 
judging of the family from what I saw, I ° 
should suppose the toilette a very unneces- 
sary care.” 

‘“That’s very politely said—though, per- 
haps, I ought not to understand in what 
sense it was meant,” replied Miss Vernon: 
‘‘but you will see a better apology for a int: 
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tle negligence when you meet the Orsons 
you are to live amongst, whose forms no 
toilette could improve. But, as I said be- 
fore, the old dinner-bell will clang, or rather 
clank, in a few minutes—it cracked of its 
own accord on the day of the landing of 
King Willie, and my uncle, respecting its 
prophetic talent, would never permit it to 
be mended. So do you hold my palfry, like 
a duteous knight, until I send some more 
humble squire to relieve you of the charge.” 

She threw me the rein as if we had been 
acquainted from our. childhood, jumped 
from her saddle, tripped across the court- 
yard, and entered at a side-door, leaving me 
in admiration of her beauty, and astonished 
with the over-frankness of her manners, 
which seemed the “more extraordinary at a 
time when the dictates of politeness, flow- 
ing from the court of the Grand Monarque 
Louis XIV., prescribed to the fair sex an 
unusual severity of decorum. I was left 
awkwardly enough stationed in the centre 
of the court of the old hall, mounted on 
one horse, and holding another in my hand. 

The building afforded little to interest a 
stranger, had I been disposed to consider it 
attentively; the sides of the quadrangle 
were of various architecture, and with their 
stone-shafted latticed windows, projecting 
turrets, and massive architraves, resembled 
the inside of a convent, or of one of the 
older and less splendid colleges of Oxford. 
I called for a domestic, but was for some 
time totally unattended to; which was the 
more provoking, as I could perceive I was 
the object of curiosity to several servants, 
both male and female, from different parts 
of the building, who popped out their heads 
and withdrew them, like rabbits in a war- 
ren, before I could make a direct appeal to 
the attention of any individual. The re- 
turn of the huntsmen and hounds relieved 
me from my embarrassment, and with some 
difficulty I got one clown to relieve me of 
the charge of the horses, and another stupid 
boor to guide me to the presence of Sir Hil- 
debrand. This service he performed with 
much such grace and good-will, as a peas- 
ant who is compelled to act as guide to a 
‘hostile patrol; and in the same manner I 
was obliged to guard against his deserting 
me in the labyrinth of low vaulted passages 
which conducted to ‘Stun Hall,” as he 
called it, where I was to be introduced to 
the gracious presence of my uncle. 

We did, however, at length reach a long 
vaulted room, floored with stone, where a 
range of oaken tables, of a weight and size 
too massive ever to be moved aside, were 
already covered for dinner. This vener- 
able apartment, which had witnessed the 
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feasts of several generations of the Osbaldi- 
stone family, bore also evidence of their suc- 
cess in field sports. Huge antlers of deer, 
which might have been trophies of the hunt- 
ing of Chevy Chace, were ranged around 
the walls, interspersed with the stuffed skins 
of badgers, otters, martins, and other ani- 
mals of the chase. Amidst some remnants 
of old armor, which had, perhaps, served 
against the Scotch, hung the more valued 
weapons of silvan war, cross-bows, guns of 
various device and construction, nets, fish- 
ing-rods, otter-spears, hunting-poles, with 
many other singular devices, and engines 
for taking or killing game. A few old pic- 
tures, dimmed with smoke, and stained with 
March beer, hung on the walls, represent- 
ing knights and ladies, honored, doubtless, 
and renowned in their day; those frowning 
fearfully from huge bushes of wig and of 
beard; and these looking delightfully with 
all their might at the roses which they bran- 
dished in their hands. 

I had just time to give a glance at these 


‘matters, when about twelve blue-coated 


servants burst into the hall with much tu- 
mult and talk, each rather employed in di- 
recting his comrades than in discharging 
his on duty. Some brought blocks and 
billets to the fire, which roared, blazed, and 
ascended, half in smoke, half in flame, up 
a huge tunnel, with an opening wide enough 
to accommodate a stone seat within its am- 
ple vault, and which was fronted, by way 
of chimney-piece, with a huge piece of heavy 
architecture, where the monsters of herald- 
ry, embodied by the art of some Northum- 
brian chisel, grinned and ramped in red free- 
stone, now japanned by the smoke of cen- 
turies. Others of these old-fashioned , 
serving-men bore huge smoking dishes, 
loaded with substantial fare; others brought 
in cups, flagons, bottles, yea barrels of 
liquor, All tramped, kicked, plunged, 
shouldered, and jostled, doing as little ser- 
vice with as much tumult as could well be 
imagined. At length, while the dinner was, 
after various efforts, in the act of being ar- 
ranged upon the board, ‘‘the clamor much 
of men and dogs,” the cracking of whips, 
calculated for the intimidation of the latter. 
voices loud and high, steps which, impressed 
by the heavy-heeled boots of the period, 
clattered like those in the statue of the 
Festin de Pierre,* announced the arrival 
of those for whose benefit the preparations 
were made. The hubbub among the ser- 
vants rather increased than diminished as 
this crisis approached. Some called to make 
haste,—others to take time,—some exhorted 


* Now called Don Juan. 
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to stand out of the way, and make room for 
Six Hildebrand and the young squires,— 
some to close round the table and be in the 
way,—some bawled to open, some to shut, 
a pair of folding-doors which divided the 
hall from a sort of gallery, as I afterward 
learned, or with drawing-room, fitted wp with 
black wainscot. Opened the doors were at 
length, and in rushed curs and men,—eight 
dogs, the domestic chaplain, the village 
doctor, my six cousins, and my uncle. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The rude hall rocks—they come, they come,— 
The din of voices shakes the dome;— 
In stalk the various forms, and, drest 
In varying morion, varying vest, 
All march with haughty step—all proudly shake 
the crest. 
PENROSE. 


Ir Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone was in no 
hurry to greet his nephew, of whose arrival 
he must have been informed for some time, 
he had important avocations to allege in 
excuse. ‘‘Had seen thee sooner, lad,” he 
exclaimed, after a rough shake of the hand, 
and a hearty welcome to Osbaldistone Hall, 
“‘but had to see the hounds kennelled first. 
Thou art welcome to the Hall, lad—here is 
thy cousin Percie, thy Cousin Thornie, and 
thy cousin John—your cousin Dick, your 
cousin Wilfred, and—stay, where’s » Rash- 
leigh ?—ay, heye’s Rashleigh—take thy long 
body aside, Thornie, and let’s see thy 
brother a bit—your cousin Rashleigh. So, 
thy father has thought on the old Hall, and 
old Sir Hildebrand at last—hetter late than 
never—Thou art elcome, lad, and there’s 
enough. Where’s my little Die?—ay, here 
she comes—this is my niece Die, my wife’s 
brother’s daughter—the prettiest girl in our 
dales, be the other who she may—and so 
now let’s to the sirloin.”— 

To gain some idea of the person who held 
this language, you must suppose, my dear 
Tresham, a man aged about sixty, in a hunt- 
ing suit which had once been richly laced, 
but whose splendor had been tarnished by 
many a November and December storm. 
Sir Hildebrand, notwithstanding the abrupt- 
ness of his present manner, had, at one 
period of his life, known courts and camps; 
had held a commission in the army which 
encamped on Hounslow Heath previous to 
the Revolution—and, recommended perhaps 
by his religion, had been knighted about the 
same period by the unfortunate and ill-ad- 
vised James I]. But the Knight’s dreams 
of further preferment, if he ever entertained 


any, had died away at the crisis which drove | 
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his patron from the throne, and since that 
period he had spent a sequestered life upon 
his native domains. Notwithstanding his 
rusticity, however, Sir Hildebrand retained 
much of the exterior of a gentleman, and 
appeared among his sons as the remains of 
a Corinthian pillar, defaced and overgrown 
with moss and lichen, might have looked, 
if contrasted with the rough unhewn masses 
of upright stones in Stonhenge, or any other 
Druidical temple. The sons were, indeed, 
heavy unadorned blocks as the eye would 
desire to look upon. Tall, stout, and 
comely, all and each of the five eldest seemed 
to want alike the Promethean fire of intel- 
lect, and the exterior grace and manner, 
which, in the polished world, sometimes 
supply mental deficiency. Their most valua- 
ble moral quality seemed to be the good- 
humor and content which was expressed in 
their heavy features, and their only pretence 
to accomplishment was their dexterity in 
field sports, for which alone they lived. The 
strong Gyas, and the strong Cloanthus, are 
not less distinguished by the poet, than the 
strong Percival, the strong Thorncliff, the 
strong John, Richard, and Wilfred Osbaldi- 
stones, were by outward appearance. 

But, as if to indemnify herself for a uni- 
formity so uncommon in her productions, 
Dame Nature had rendered Rashleigh Os- 
baldistone a striking contrast in person and 
manner, and, as I afterward learned, in 
temper and talents, not only to his brothers, 
but to most men whom I had hitherto met 
with. When Percie, Thornie, and Co. had 
respectively nodded, grinned, and presented 
their shoulder rather than their hand, as 
their father named them to their new kins- 
man, Rashleigh stepped forward, and wel- 
comed me, to Osbaldistone Hall, with the 
air and manner of a man of the world. His 
appearance was not in itself prepossessing. 
He was of low stature, whereas all his 
brethren seemed to be descendants of Anak; 
and while they were handsomely formed, 
Rashleigh, though strong in person, was 
bull-necked and cross-made, and from some 
early injury in his youth had an imperfec:- 
tion in his gait, so much resembling az 
absolute halt, that many alleged that it 
formed the obstacle to his taking orders; the 
Church of Rome, as is well known, admit- 
ting none to the clerical profession who 
labors under any personal deformity. 
Others, however, ascribed this unsightly 
defect to a mere awkward habit, and con- 
tended that it did not amount to a personal 
disqualification from: holy orders. 

The features of Rashleigh were such, as, 
having looked upon, we in vain wish te 


banish from our memory, to which they re- 
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cur as objects of painful curiosity, although 
we dwell upon them with a feeling of dis- 
like, and even of disgust. It was not the 
actual plainness of his face, taken separate- 
ly from the meaning, which made this strong 
impression. His features were, indeed, ir- 
regular, but they were by no means vulgar; 
and his keen dark eyes, and shaggy eye- 
brows, redeemed his face from the charge of 
commonplace ugliness. But there was in 
shese eyes an expression of art and design, 
and, on provocation, a ferocity tempered by 
caution, which nature had made obvious to 
the most ordinary physiognomist, perhaps 
with the same intention that she has given 
the rattle to the poisonous snake. As if 
to compensate him for these disadvantages 
of exterior, Rashleigh Osbaldistone was pos- 
sessed of a voice the most soft, mellow, and 
rich in its tones that I ever heard, and was 
at no loss for language of every sort suited 
to so fine an organ. His first sentence of 
welcome was hardly ended, ere I internaily 
agreed with Miss Vernon, that my new kins- 
man would make an instant conquest of a 
mistress whose ears alone were to Judge his 
cause. He was about to place himself beside 
me at dinner, but Miss Vernon, who, as the 
only female in the family, arranged all such 
matters according to her own pleasure, con- 
trived that I should sit betwixt Thorncliff 
and herself; and it can scarce be doubted 
taat I favored this more advantageous ar- 
rangement. 

**T want to speak with you,” she said, 
‘‘and I have placed honest Thornie betwixt 
Rashleigh and you on purpose. He will be 
like— 

Feather-bed ’twixt castle wall 
And heavy brunt of cannon ball, 
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while I, your earliest acquaintance in this 
intellectual family, ask of you how you like 
us all?” 

‘“A very comprehensive question, Miss 
Vernon, considering how short while I have 
been at Osbaldistone Hall.” 

“Oh, the philosophy of our family lies 
on the surface—there are minute shades dis- 
tinguishing the individuals, which require 
the eye of an intelligent observer; but the 
species, as naturalists I believe call it, 
may be distinguished and characterized at 
once.” 

‘My five elder cousins, then, are I pre- 
sume of pretty nearly the same character.” 

“Yes, they form a happy compound of 
sot, gamekeeper, bully, horse-jockey, and 
fool; but as they say there cannot be found 
two leaves on the same tree exactly alike, 
so these happy ingredients, being mingled 
in somewhat various proportions in each 
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individual, make an agreeable variety for 
those who like to study character.” 

‘“‘Give me a sketch, if you please, Miss 
Vernon.” 

“You shall have them all in a family- 
piece, a full length—the favor is too easily 
granted to be refused. Percie, the son and 
heir, has more of the sot than of the game 
keeper, bully, horse-jockey, or fool—My 
precious Thornie is more of the bully than 
the sot, gamekeeper, jockey, or fool—John, 
who sleeps whole weeks amongst the hills, 
has most of the gamekeeper—The jockey is 
powerful with Dickon, who rides two hun- 
dred miles by day and night to be bought 
and sold at a horse-race—And the fool pre- 
dominates so much over Wilfred’s other 
qualities, that he may be termed a fool posi- 
tive.” 

**A goodly collection, Miss Vernon, and 
the individual varieties belong to a most 
interesting species. But is there no room 
on the canvas for Sir Hildebrand?” 

“‘T love my uncle,” was her reply: ‘‘I 
owe him some kindness (such it was meant 
for at least), and I will leave you to draw 
his picture yourself, when you know him 
better.” 

“Come,” thought I to myself, ‘“‘I am glad 
there is some forbearance. After all, who 
would have looked for such bitter satire 
from a creature so young, and so exquisitely 
beautiful?” 

“You are thinking of me,” she said, bend- 
ing her dark eyes on me, as if she meant to 
pierce through my very soul. 

“‘T certainly was,” I replied, with some 
embarrassment at the determined sudden- 
ness of the question, and then, endeavoring 
to give a complimentary turn to my frank 
avowal—‘‘How is it possible I should think 
of anything else, seated as I have the hap- 
piness to be?” 

She smiled with such an expression of 
concentrated haughtiness as she alone could 
have thrown into her countenance. ‘I 
must inform you at once, Mr. Osbaldistone, 
that compliments are entirely lost upon me; 
do not, therefore, throw away your pretty 
sayings—they serve fine gentlemen who 
travel in the country, instead of the toys, 
beads, and bracelets, which navigators 
carry to propitiate the savage inhabitants 
of newly-discovered lands. Do not exhaust 
your stock in trade;—you will find natives 
in Northumberland to whom your fine 
things will recommend you—on me they 
would be utterly thrown away, for I happen 
to know their real value.” 

I was silenced and confounded. 

‘*You remind me at this moment,” said 
the young lady, resuming her lively and ine 
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different manner, ‘‘of the fairy tale, where 
the man finds all the money which he had 
carried to market suddenly changed into 
pieces of slate. I have cried down and 
ruined your whole stock of complimentary 
discourse by one unlucky observation. But 
come, never mind it—You are belied, Mr. 
Osbaldistone, unless you have much better 
conversation than these fadewrs, which 
every gentleman with a toupet thinks him- 
self obliged to recite to an unfortunate girl, 
merely because she is dressed in silk and 


gauze, while he wears superfine cloth with | 


embroidery. Your natural paces, as any of 
my five cousins might say, are far prefer- 
able to your complimentary amble. En- 
deavor to forget my unlucky sex; call me 
Tom Vernon, if you have a mind, but speak 
to me as you would to a friend and com- 
panion; you have no idea how much I shall 
hke you.” 

“That would be a bribe indeed,” re- 
turned I. 

‘‘Aoain!” replied Miss Vernon, holding 
up her finger; ‘‘I told you I would not bear 
the shadow of a compliment. And now, 
when you have pledged my uncle, who 
threatens you with what he calls a brimmer, 
I will tell you what you think of me.” 

The bumper being pledged by me, asa 
dutiful nephew, and some other general in- 
tercourse of the table having taken place, 
the continued and business-like clang of 
knives and forks, and the devotion of cousin 
Thorneliff on my right hand, and cousin 
Dickon, who sat on Miss Vernon’s left, to 
the huge quantities of meat with which they 
heaped their plates, made them serve as two 
occasional partitions, separating us from the 
rest of the company, and leaving us to our 
téte-a-téte. ‘‘And now,” said I, “‘give me 
leave to ask you frankly, Miss Vernon, what 
you suppose I am thinking of you!—I could 
tell you what I really do think, but you 
have interdicted praise.” 

“T do not want your assistance. I am 
conjuror enough to tell your thoughts with- 
out it. You need not open the casement 
of your bosom; Isee throughit. You think 
me a strange bold girl, half coquette, half 
romp; desirous of attracting attention by 
the freedom of her manners and loudness of 
her conversation, because she is ignorant of 
what the Spectator calls the softer graces of 
* the sex; and perhaps you think I have some 
particular plan of storming you into admira- 
tion. JI should be sorry to shock your self- 
opinion, but you were never more mistaken. 
All the confidence I have reposed in you, I 
would have given as readily to your father, 
if I thought he could have understood me. 
I ara in this happy family as much secluded 
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from intelligent listeners as Sancho in the 
Sierra Morena, and when opportunity offers, 
I must speak or die. J assure you I would 
not have told you a word of all this curious 
intelligence, had I cared a pin who knew 
it or knew it not.” 

“Tt is very cruel in you, Miss Vernon, to 
take away all particular marks of favor from 
your communications, but I must receive 
them on your own terms.—You have not 
imcluded Mr. Rashleigh Osbaldistone in 
your domestic sketches,” 

She shrunk, I thought, at this remark, 
and hastily answered, in a much lower tone, 
‘“‘Not a word of Rashleigh! His ears are so 
acute when his selfishness is interested, that 
the sounds would reach him even through 
the mass of Thornclifi’s person, stuffed as it 
is with beef, venison-pasty, and pudding.” 

“Yes,” I replied; ‘‘but peeping past the 
living screen which divides us, before I put 
the question, I perceived that Mr. Rash- 
leigh’s chair was empty—he has left the 
table.” 

‘‘T would not have you be too sure of that,” 
Miss Vernon replied. ‘‘Take my advice, and 
when you speak of Rashleigh, get up to the 
top of Otterscope-hill, where you can see for 
twenty miles round you in every direction— 
stand on the very peak, and speak in whis- 
pers; and, after all, don’t be too sure that 
the bird of the air will not carry the matter. 
Rashleigh has been my tutor for four years; 
we are mutually tired of each other, and we 
shall heartily rejoice at our approaching 
separation.” 

‘“Mr, Rashleigh leaves Osbaldistone Hall, 
then?” 

‘Yes, in a few days;—did you not know 
that?-—your father must keep his resolu- 
tions much more secret than Sir Hildebrand. 
Why, when my uncle was informed that you 
were to be his guest for some time, and that 
your father desired to have one of his hopeful 
sons to fill up the lucrative situation in his 
counting-house which was vacant by your 
obstinacy, Mr. Francis, the good knight 
held a cour pléniére of all his family, in- 
cluding the butler, housekeeper, and game- 
keeper. This reverend assembly of the 
peers and household officers of Osbaldistone 
Hall was not convoked, as you may sup- 
pose, to elect your substitute, because, as 
Rashleigh alone possessed more arithmetic 
than was necessary to calculate the odds on 
a fighting-cock, none but he could be sup- 
posed qualified for the situation. But some 
solemn sanction was necessary for transform- 
ing Rashleigh’s destination from starving as 
a Catholic priest to thriving as a wealthy 
banker; and it was not without some relue- 
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was obtained to such an act of degrada- 
tion.” 

‘“T can conceive the scruples—but how 
were they got over?” 

“By the general wish, I believe, to get 
Rashleigh out of the house,” replied Miss 
Vernon. ‘‘Although youngest of the fami- 
ly, he has somehow or other got the entire 
management of all the others; and every 
one is sensible of the subjection, though 
they cannot shake it off. If any one op- 
poses him, he is sure to rue having done so 
before the year goes about; and if you do 
him a very important service, you may rue 
it still more.” 

‘“At any rate,” answered I, smiling, “I 
should look about me; for I have been the 
cause, however unintentionally, of his 
change of situation.” 

‘“Yes; and whether he regards it as an 
advantage or disadvantage, he will owe you 
a grudge for it—But here comes cheese, 
radishes, and a bumper to-church and king, 
the hint for chaplains and ladies to disap- 
pear; and I, the sole representative of wo- 
manhood at Osbaldistone Hall, retreat, as in 
duty bound.” 

She vanished as she spoke, leaving me in 
astonishment at the mingled character of 
shrewdness, audacity, and frankness, which 
her conversation displayed. I despair Gon- 
veying to you the least idea of her manner, 
although I have, as nearly as I can remem- 
ber, imitated her language. In fact, there 
was a mixture of untaught simplicity, as 
well as native shrewdness and haughty 
boldness, in her manner, and all were modi- 
fied and recommended by the play of the 
most beautiful features I had ever beheld. 
It is not to be thought that, however strange 
and uncommon I might think her liberal 
and unreserved communications, a young 
man of two-and-twenty was likely to be se- 
verely critical on a beautiful girl of eighteen, 
for not observing a proper distance toward 
him. On the contrary, I was equally di- 
verted and flattered by Miss Vernon’s con- 
fidence, and that notwithstanding her decla- 
ration of its being conferred on me solely 
because I was the first auditor who occurred, 
of intelligence enough to comprehend it. 
With the presumption of my age, certainly 
not diminished by my residence in France, 
I imagined that well-formed features, and 
a handsome person, both which I conceived 
myself to possess, were not unsuitable 
qualifications for the confidant of a young 
beauty. My vanity thus enlisted in Miss 
Vernon’s behalf, I was far from judging her 
with severity, merely for a frankness which 
I supposed was in some degree justified by 
my own personal merit; and the feelings of 
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partiality, which her beauty, and the singu- 
larity of her situation, were of themselves 
calculated to excite, were enhanced by my 
opinion of her penetration and judgment in 
her choice of a friend. 

After Miss Vernon quitted the apartment, 
the bottle circulated, or rather flew, around 
the table in unceasing revolution. My for- 
eign education had given me a distaste to 
intemperance, then and yet too common a 
vice among my countrymen. ‘The conver- 
sation which seasoned such orgies was as lit- 
tle to my taste, and if anything could ren- 
der it more disgusting, it was the relation- 
ship of the company. I therefore seized a 
lucky opportunity, and made my escape 
through a side door, leading I knew not 
whither, rather than endure any longer the 
sight of father and sons practising the same 
degrading intemperance, and holding the 
same coarse and disgusting conversation. I 
was pursued, of course, as 1 had expected, to 
be reclaimed by force, as a deserter from the 
shrine of Bacchus. When I heard the whoop 
and hollo, and the tramp of the heavy boots 
of my pursuers on the winding stair which I 
was descending, I plainly foresaw I should 
be overtaken unless I could get into the open 
air. I therefore threw open a casement in 
the staircase, which looked into an old-fash- 
ioned garden, and as the height did not ex- 
ceed six feet, I jumped out without hesita- 
tion, and soon heard far behind the ‘‘hey 
whoop! stole away! stole away!” of my 
baffled pursuers. I ran down one alley, 
walked fast up-another; and then, conceiv- 
ing myself out of all danger of pursuit, I 
slackened my pace into a quiet stroll, enjoy- 
ing the cool air which the heat of the wine 
I had been obliged to swallow, as well as 
that of my rapid retreat, rendered doubly 
grateful. 

As I sauntered on, I found the gardener 
hard at his evening employment, and salu- 
ted him, as I paused to look at his work. 
“Good even, my friend.” 

““Gude e’en —eude e’en t’ye,” answered 
the man, without looking up, and in a tone 
which at once indicated his northern extrac- 
tion. 

‘‘Fine weather for your work, my friend.” 

‘It’s no that muckle to be compleened 
o’,” answered the man, with that limited 
degree of praise which gardeners and farm- 
ers usually bestow on the very best weather. 
Then raising his head, as if to see who spoke 
to him, he touched his Scotch bonnet with 
an air of respect, as he observed, ‘“‘Eh, gude 
safe us!—it’s a sight for sair een, to see a 
gold-laced jeistiecor in the Ha’ garden sae 
late at e’en.” 

‘A gold-laced what, my good friend?” 
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“Ou, a jeistiecor* —that’s a jacket like 
your ain, there. They hae other things to 
do wi’ them up yonder—unbuttoning them 
to make room for the beef and the bag-pud- 
dings, and the claret-wine, nae doubt— 
that’s the ordinary for evening lecture on 
this side the border.” 

‘“T'here’s no such plenty of good cheer in 
your country, my good friend,” I replied, 
“as to tempt you to sit so late at it.” 

‘Hout, sir, ye ken little about Scotland; 
it’s no for want of gude vivers—the best of 
fish, flesh, and fowl hae we, by sybos, ingans, 
turneeps, and other garden fruit. But we 
hae mense and discretion, and are moderate 
of our mouths;—but here, frae the kitchen 
to the ha’, it’s fill and fetch mair, frae the 
tae end of the four-and-twenty till the 
tother. Even their fast days—they ca’ it 
fasting when they hae the best 0’ sea-fish 
frae Hartlepool and Sunderland by land car- 
riage, forbye trouts, grilses, salmon, and a’ 
the lave o’t, and so they make their very 
fasting a kind of luxury and abomination; 
and then the awfu’ masses and matins of 
the puir deceived souls—But I shouldna 
speak about them, for your honor will be 
a Roman, I’se warrant, like the lave.” 

‘Not I, my friend; I was bred an Eng- 
lish presbyterian, or dissenter.” 

“The right hand of fellowship to your 
honor, then,” quoth the gardener, with as 
much alacrity as his hard features were 
capable of expressing, and, as if to show 
that his good-will did not rest on words, he 
plucked forth a huge horn snuff- box, or 
mull, as he called it, and proffered a pinch 
with a most fraternal grin. 

Having accepted his courtesy, Lasked him 
if he had been long a domestic at Osbaldi- 
stone Hall. 

“T have been fighting with wild beasts at 
Ephesus,” said he, looking toward the build- 
ing, ‘‘for the best part of these four-and- 
twenty years, as sure as my name’s Andrew 
Fairservice.” 

“But, my excellent friend, Andrew Fair- 
service, if your religion and your temper- 
ance are so much offended by Roman rituals 
and southern hospitality, it seems to me that 
you must have been putting yourself to an 
unnecessary penance all this while, and that 
you might have found a service where they 
eat less, and are more orthodox in their wor- 
ship. Idare say it cannot be want.of skill 
which prevented your being placed more to 
your satisfaction.” 

“Tt disna become me to speak to the 

oint of my qualifications,” said Andrew, 
looking round him with great complacency; 
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“but nae doubt I should understand my 
trade of horticulture, seeing I was bred in 
the parish of Dreepdaily, where they raise 
lang-kale under glass, and force the early 
nettles for their spring kale. And, to speak 
truth, 1 hae been flitting every term these 
four-and-twenty years; but when the time 
comes, there’s aye something to saw that I 
would like to see sawn,—or something to 
maw that I would lke to see mawn,—or 
something to ripe that I would like to see 
ripen,—and sae I e’en daiker on wi’ the 
family frae year’s end to year’send. And I 
wad say for certain, that I am gaun to quit 
at Cannlemas, only I was just as positive on 
it twenty years syne, and I find mysell still 
turning up the mouls here, for a’ that. 
|Forbye that, to tell your honor the even- 
down truth, there’s nae better place ever 
offered to Andrew. But if your honor wad 
wush me to ony place where I wad hear 
pure doctrine, and hae a free cow’s grass, 
and a cot, and a yard, and mair than ten 
punds of annual fee, and where there’s nae 
leddy about the town to count the apples, 
Tse hold mysell muckle indebted t’ye.” 

‘‘Bravo, Andrew! I perceive you'll lose 
no preferment for want of asking patron- 
age.” 

ec canna see what for I should,” replied 
Andrew; ‘‘it’s no a generation to wait till 
ane’s worth’s discovered, I trow.” ' 

‘But you are no friend, I observe, to the 
ladies.” 

‘Na, by my troth, I keep up the first 
gardener’s quarrel to them. They’re fash- 
eous bargains—aye crying for apricocks, 
pears, plums, and apples, summer and 
winter, without distinction o’ seasons; but 
we hae nae slicesio’ the spare rib here, be 
praised for’t! except auld Martha, and she’s 
weel eneugh pleased wi’ the freedom o’ the 
berry-bushes to her sister’s weans, when 
they come to drink tea in a holiday in the 
housekeeper’s room, and wi’ a wheen cod- 
lings now and then for her ain private sup- 

SES 
} ‘“You forget your young mistress.” 

‘What mistress do I forget? — whae’s 
that?” . 

“Your young mistress, Miss Vernon.” 

“What! the lassie Vernon? —She’s nae 
mistress 0? mine, man. I wish she was her 
ain mistress; and I wish she mayna be some 
other body’s mistress or it’s lang—She’s a 
wild slip that.” 

“Indeed!” said I, more interested than I 
cared to own to myself, or to show to the 
fellow—‘‘why, Andrew, you know all the 
secrets of this family.” 

“Tf I ken them, I can keep them,” said 
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like barm in a barrel, I’se warrant ye. Miss 
Die is—but it’s neither beef nor brose 0’ 
mine.” 

And he began to dig with a great sem- 
blance of assiduity. 

‘“‘What is Miss Vernon, Andrew? Iama 
friend of the family, and should like to 
know.” i 

‘‘Other than a gude ane, I’m fearing,” 
said Andrew, closing one eye hard, and 
shaking his head with a grave and mysteri- 
ous look—-‘‘something glee’d—your honor 
understands me?” 

“T cannot say Ido,” said I, “‘Andrew; but 
J should like to hear you explain yourself;” 
and therewithal I slipped a crown-piece into 
Andrew’s horn-hard hand. The touch of 
the silver made him grin a ghastly smile, as 
he nodded slowly, and thrust it into his 
breeches pocket; and then, like a man who 
well understood that there was value to be 
returned, stood up, and rested his arms on 
his spade, with his features composed into 
the most important gravity, as for some 
serious communication. 

‘“Ye maun ken, then, young gentleman, 
since it imports you to know, that Miss 
Vernon is”’—— 

Here breaking off, he sucked in both his 
cheeks, till his lantern jaws and long chin 
assumed the appearance of a pair of nut- 
crackers; winked hard once more, frowned, 
shook his head, and seemed to think his 
physiognomy had completed the informa- 
tion which his tongue had not fully told. 

“Good God!” said I—‘‘so young, 
beautiful, so early lost!” 

‘“Troth ye may say sae—she’s in a manner 
lost, body and saul; forby being a Papist, 
I’se uphaud her for’—and his northern 
caution prevailed, and he was again silent. 

‘Wor what, sir?” said I sternly. ‘‘I in- 
sist on knowing the plain meaning of all 
this.” 

“Ou, just for the bitterest Jacobite in the 
haill shire.” 

‘‘Pshaw! a Jacobite?—is that all?” 

Andrew looked at me with some astonish- 
ment, at hearing his information treated so 
lightly; and then muttering, ‘‘Aweel, it’s 
the warst thing I ken aboot the lassie, how- 
soe’er,” he resumed his spade, like the king 
of the Vandals, in Marmontel’s late novel. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Bardolph.—The sheriff, with a monstrous watch, 
is at the door. Henry LV. Mrst Part. 


I rouND out with some difficulty the apart- 
ment which was destined for my accommo- 
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dation; and having secured myself the 
necessary good-will and attention from my 
uncle’s domestics, by using the means they 
were most capable of comprehending, I se- 
cluded myself there for the remainder of the 
evening, conjecturing, from the fair way 
in which I had left my new relatives, as well 
as from the distant noise which continued to 
echo from the stone-hall (as their banquet- 
ing-room was called), that they were not 
likely to be fitting company for a sober man. 

“‘What could my father mean by send- 
ing me to bean inmate in this strange fami- 
ly?” was my first and most natural reflec- 
tion. My uncle, it was plain, received me 
as one who was to make some stay with him, 
and his rude hospitality rendered him as 
indifferent as King Hal to the number of 
those who fed at his cost. But it was plain 
my presence or absence would be of as little 
importance in his eyes as that of one of his 
blue-coated serving-men. My cousins were 
mere cubs, in whose company I might, if I 
liked it, unlearn whatever decent manners, 
or elegant accomplishments, I had acquired, 
but where I could attain no information 
beyond what regarded worming dogs, row- 
elling horses, and following foxes. I could 
only imagine one reason, which was proba- 
bly the true one. My father considered the 
life which was led at Osbaldistone Hall as 
the natural and inevitable pursuits of all 
country gentlemen, and he was desirous, by 
giving me an opportunity of seeing that 
with which he knew I should be disgusted, 
to reconcile me, if possible, to take an active 
share in his own business. In the mean- 
time, he would take Rashleigh Osbaldistone 
into the counting-house. But he had an 
hundred modes of providing for him, and 
that advantageously, whenever he chose to 
get rid of him. So that, although I did feel 
a certain qualm of conscience at having 
been the means of introducing Rashleigh, 
being sych as he was described by Miss Ver- 
non, into my father’s business—perhaps into 
his confidence—I subdued it by the reflec- 
tion that my father was complete master of 
his own affairs—a man not to be imposed 
upon, or influenced by any one—and that 
all I knew to the young gentleman’s preju- 
dice was through the medium of a singular 
and giddy girl, whose communications were 
made with an injudicious frankness, which 
might warrant me in supposing her conclu- 
sions had been hastily or inaccurately 
formed. Then my mind naturally turned 
to Miss Vernon herself; her extreme beauty; 
her very peculiar situation, relying solely 
upon her reflections, and her own spirit, for 
guidance and protection; and her whole 
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which piques our curiosity, and engages our 
attention in spite of ourselves. I had sense 
enough to consider the neighborhood of 
this singular young lady, and the chance of 
our being thrown into very close and fre- 
quent intercourse, as adding to the dangers, 
while it relieved the dullness, of Osbaldi- 
stone Hall; but I could not, with the fullest 
exertion of my prudence, prevail upon my- 
self to regret excessively this new and par- 
ticular hazard to which I was to be exposed. 
This seruple I also settled as young men 
settle most difficulties of the kind—I would 
be very cautious, always on my guard, con- 
sider Miss Vernon rather as a companion 
than an intimate; and all would do well 
enough. With these reflections I fell asleep, 
Miss Vernon, of course, forming the last 
subject of my contemplation. 

Whether I dreamed of her or not, I can- 
not satisfy you, for I was tired and slept 
soundly. But she was the first person I 
thought of in the morning, when waked at 
dawn by the cheerful notes of the hunting 
horn. ‘To start up, and direct my horse to 
be saddled, was my first movement; and in 
a few minutes I was in the court-yard, 
where men, dogs, and horses, were in full 
preparation. My uncle, who, perhaps, was 
not entitled to expect a very alert sportsman 
in his nephew, bred as he had been in for- 
eign parts, seemed rather surprised to see 
me, and I thought his morning salutation 
wanted something of the hearty and _ hos- 
pitable tone which distinguished his first 
welcome. ‘‘Art there, lad?—ay, youth’s 
aye rathe—but look to thysell—mind the 
old song, lad— 


He that gallops his horse on Blackstone edge 
May chance to catch a fall.”’ 


I believe there are few young men, and 
those very sturdy moralists, who would not 
rather be taxed with some moral peccadillo 
than with want of knowledge in horseman- 
ship. As Iwas by no means deficient either 
in skill or courage, I resented my uncle’s 
insinuation accordingly, and assured him 
he would find me up with the hounds. 

“‘T doubtna, lad” was his reply; ‘‘thou’rt 
a rank rider, I’se warrant thee—but take 
heed. Thy father sent thee here to me to 
be bitted, and I doubt I must ride thee on 
the curb, or we'll hae some one to ride thee 
on the halter, if I takena the better heed.” 

As this speech was totally unintelligible 
to me—as, besides, it did not seem to be 
delivered for my use, or benefit, but was 
spoken as it were aside, and as if expressing 
aloud something which was passing through 
the mind of my much-honored uncle, I con- 
eluded it must either refer to my desertion 
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of the bottle on the preceding evening, or 
that my uncle’s morning hours being a little 
discomposed by the revels of the night be- 
fore, his temper had suffered in proportion. 
I only made the passing reflection, that if 
he played the ungracious landlord, I would 
remain the shorter while his guest, and then 
hastened to salute Miss Vernon, who ad- 
vanced cordially to meet me. Some show 
of greeting also passed between my cousins 
and me; but as saw them maliciously bent 
upon criticismg my dress and accoutre- 
ments, from the cap to the stirrup-irons, 
and sneering at whatever had a new or for- 
eign appearance, I exempted myself from 
the task of paying them much attention; 
and assuming, In requital of their grins and 
whispers, an air of the utmost indifference 
and contempt, I attached myself to Miss 
Vernon, as the only person in the party 
whom I could regard as a suitable compan- 
ion. By her side, therefore, we sallied forth 
to the destined cover, which was a dingle or 
copse on the side of an extensive common. 
As we rode thither, I observed to Diana, 
‘that I did not see my cousin Rashleigh in 
the field;” to which she replied,—‘*‘O no— 
he’s a mighty hunter, but it’s after the fash- 
ion of Nimrod, and his game is man.” 

The dogs now brushed into the cover, 
with the appropriate encouragement from 
the hunters—all was business, bustle, and 
activity. My cousins were soon too much 
interested in the business of the morning to 
take any further notice of me, unless that I 
overheard Dickon the horse-jockey whisper 
to Wilfred the fool—‘‘Look thou, an our 
French cousin be nat off a’ first burst.” 

To which Wilfred answered, ‘‘Like enow, 
for he has a queer outlandish binding on’s 
castor.” 

Thorncliff, however, who in his rude way 
seemed not absolutely insensible to the 
beauty of his kinswoman, appeared deter- 
mined to keep us company more closely than 
his brothers, —perhaps to watch what passed 
betwixt Miss Vernon and me—perhaps to 
enjoy my expected mishaps in the chase. 
In the last particular he was disappointed. 
After beating in vain for the greater part of 
the morning, a fox was at length found, 
who led us a chase of two hours, in the 
course of which, notwithstanding the ill- 
omened French binding upon my hat, I sus- 
tained my character as a horseman to the 
admiration of my uncle and Miss Vernon, 
and the secret disappointment of those who 
expected me to disgrace it. Reynard, how- 
ever, proved too wily for his pursuers, and 
the hounds were at fault. I could at this 
time observe in Miss Vernon’s manner an 
impatience of the close attendance which we 
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received from Thorncliff Osbaldistone; and, 
as that active-spirited young lady never 
hesitated at taking the readiest means to 
gratify any wish of the moment, she said to 
him, in a tone of reproach—‘‘I wonder, 
Thornie, what keeps you dangling at my 
horse’s crupper all this morning, when you 
know the earths above Woolverton-mill are 
not stopt.” 

“‘T know nosuch an thing then, Miss Die, 
for the miller swore himself as black as 
night, that he stopt them at twelve o’clock 
midnight that was.” 

“O fie upon you, Thornie! would you 
trust to a miller’s word?—and these earths, 
too, where we lost the fox three times this 
season! and you on your grey mare, that can 
gallop there and back in ten minutes!” 

‘Well, Miss Die, ’se go to Woolverton 
then, and if the earths are not stopt, [se 
raddle Dick the miller’s bones for him.” 

“Do, my dear Thornie; horsewhip the 
rascal to purpose—via—fly away, and about 
it;’—Thorncliff went off at the gallop—‘‘or 
get horsewhipt yourself, which will serve my 
purpose just as well.—I must teach them 
all discipline and obedience to the word of 
command. I am raising a regiment, you 
must know. 'Thornie shall be my sergeant- 
major, Dickon my riding-master, and Wu- 
fred, with his deep dub-a-dub tones, that 
speak but three syllables at a time, my 
kettle-drummer.” 

‘‘And Rashleigh?” 

‘‘Rashleigh shall be my scout-master.” 

*‘And will you find no employment for 
me, most lovely colonel?” 

‘*You shall have the choice of being pay- 
master, or plunder-master, to the corps. 
But see how the dogs puzzle about there. 
Come, Mr. Frank, the scent’s cold; they 
won't recover it there this while; follow me, 
I have a view to show you.” 

And in fact, she cantered up to the top of 
a gentle hill, commanding an extensive 
prospect. Casting her eyes around, to see 
that no one was near us, she drew up her 
horse beneath a few birch-trees, which 
screened us from the rest of the hunting- 
field—‘*‘Do you see yon peaked, brown, 
heathy hill, having something like a whitish 
speck upon the side?” 

“Terminating that long ridge of broken 
moorish uplands?—I see it distinctly.” 

“That whitish speck is a rock called 
Hawkesmore-crag, and Hawkesmore-crag is 
in Scotland.” 

‘Indeed! I did not think we had been so 
near Scotland.” 

“It is so, I assure you, and your horse 
will carry you there in two hours.” 

“I shall hardiy give him the trouble; 
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why, the distance must be eighteen miles as 
the crow flies.” 

‘You may have my mare, if you think 
her less blown—I say, that in two hours you 
may be in Scotland.” 

‘And I say, that I have so little desire to 
be there, that if my horse’s head were over 
the Border, I would not give his tail the 
trouble of following. What should I do in 
Scotland?” 

‘“Provide for your safety, if I must speak 
plainly. Do you understand me now, Mr. 
Frank?” 

‘‘Not a whit; you are more and more 
oracular.” 

“Then, on my word, you either mistrust. 
me most unjustly, and are a better dissem- 
bler than Rashleigh Osbaldistone himself, or 
you know nothing of what is imputed to 
you; and then no wonder you stare at me 
in that grave manner, which I can scarce 
see without laughing.” 

‘Upon my word of honor, Miss Vernon,” 
said I, with an impatient feeling of her 
childish disposition to mirth, ‘‘I have not 
the most distant conception of what you 
mean. Iam happy to afford you any sub- 
ject of amusement, but I am quite ignorant 
in what it consists.” 

‘‘Nay, there’s no sound jest after all,” 
said the young lady, composing herself; 
‘fonly one looks so very ridiculous when he 
is fairly perplexed. But the matter is seri- 
ous enough. Do you know one Moray, or 
Morris, or some such name?” 

‘‘Not that I can at present recollect.” 

“Think a moment. Did you not lately 
travel with somebody of such a name?” 

“The only man with whom I travelled for 
any length of time was a fellow whose soul 
seemed to lie in his portmanteau.” 

‘Then it was like the soul of the licen- 
tiate Pedro Garcias, which lay among the 
ducats in his leathern purse. That man 
has been robbed, and he has lodged an in- 
formation against you, as connected with 
the violence done to him.” 

**You jest, Miss Vernon!” 

“I do not, I assure you—the thing is an 
absolute fact.” 

‘‘And do you,” said I, with strong indig- 
nation, which I did not attempt to suppress, 
‘““do you suppose me capable of meriting 
such a charge?” 

**You would call me out for it, I suppose, 
had I the advantage of being a man—You 
may do so as it is, if you like it—I can shoot 
flying, as well as leap a five-barred gate.” 

*‘And are colonel of a regiment of horse 
besides,” replied I, reflecting how idle it was 
to be angry with her—‘‘But do explain the 
present jest to me.” 
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“There’s no jest whatever,” said Diana; 
*fyou are accused of robbing this man, and 
my uncle believes it as well as I did.” 

“Upon my honor, I am greatly obliged to 
my friends for their good opinion!” 

*‘Now do not, if you can help it, snort, 
and stare, and snuff the wind, and look so 
exceedingly like a startled horse—There’s 
no such offence as you suppose—you are not 
charged with any petty larceny or vulgar 
felony—by no means. ‘This fellow was 
carrying money from Government, both 
specie and bills, to pay the troops in the 
north; and it is said he has been also robbed 
of some despatches of great consequence.” 

“‘And so it is high treason, then, and not 
simple robbery, of which I am accused! ” 

‘*Certainly—which, you know, has been 
in all ages accounted the crime of a gentle- 
man. You will find plenty in this country, 
and one not far from your elbow, who think 
it amerit to distress the Hanoverian govern- 
ment by every means possible.” 

‘*‘Neither my politics nor my morals, Miss 
Vernon, are of a description so accommodat- 
ing.” 

‘‘T really begin to believe that you are a 
Presbyterian and Hanoverian in good earn- 
est. But what do you propose to do?” 

“Instantly to refute this atrocious cal- 
umny.—Before whom,” I asked, ‘‘was this 
extraordinary accusation laid.” 

*‘Before old Squire Inglewood, who had 
sufficient unwillingness to receive it. He 
sent tidings to my uncle, I suppose, that he 
might smuggle you away into Scotland, out 
of reach of the warrant. But my uncle is 
sensible that his religion and old predilec- 
tions render him oboxious to Government, 
and that, were he caught playing booty, he 
would be disarmed, and probably dismounted 
(which would be the worse evil of the two), as 
a Jacobite, papist, and suspected person.” * 

“T can conceive that, sooner than lose 
his hunters, he would give up his nephew.” 

“‘His nephew, nieces, sons—daughters, 
if he had them, and whole generation,” said 
Diana;—‘‘therefore trust not to him, even 
for a single moment, but make the best of 
your way before they can serve the warrant.” 

“That I shall certainly do; but it shall 
be to the house of this Squire Inglewood— 
Which way does it lie?” 

“‘Apout five miles off, in the low ground, 
behind yonder plantations—you may see 
the tower of the clock-house.” 

“‘T will be there in a few minutes,” said 

-I, putting my horse in motion. 


* On occasions of public alarm, in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, the horses of the Catho- 
tics were often seized upon, as they were always 
supposed to be on tbe eve of rising in rebellion. 
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‘And I will go with you, and show you 
the way,” said Diana, putting her paltrey 
also to the trot. 

‘Do not think of it, Miss Vernon,” I re- 
plied. ‘‘It is not—permit me the freedom 
of a friend—it is not proper, scarcely even 
delicate, in you to go with me on such an 
errand as I am now upon.” 

‘‘T understand your meaning,” said Miss 
Vernon, a slight blush crossing her haughty 
brow;—‘‘it is plainly spoken;” and after a 
moment’s pause she added, ‘‘and I believe 
kindly meant.” 

“It is indeed, Miss Vernon. Can you 
think me insensible of the interest you show 
me, or ungrateful for it?” said 1, with even 
more earnestness than I could have wished 
to express. ‘‘Yours is meant for true kind- 
ness, shown best at the hour of need. But 
I must not, for your own sake,—for the 
chance of misconstruction—suffer you to 
pursue the dictates of your generosity; this 
1s so public an occasion—it is almost like 
venturing into an open court of justice.” 

‘‘And if it were not almost, but altogether 
entering into an open court of justice, do 
you think I would not go there if I thought 
it right, and wished to protect a friend? 
You have no one to stand by you—you are 
a stranger; and here, in the outskirts of the 
kingdom, country justices do odd things, 
My uncle has no desire to embroil himself 
in your affair; Rashleigh is absent, and were 
he here, there is no knowing which side he 
might take; the rest are all more stupid 
and brutal one than another. I will go with 
you, and I do not fear being able to serve 
you. Iam no fine lady, to be terrified to 
death with law-books, hard words, or big 
wigs.” 

‘*But my dear Miss Vernon”— 

“But my dear Mr. Francis, be patient 
and quiet, and let me take my own way; 
for when I take the bit between my teeth, 
there is no bridle will stop me.” 

Flattered with the interest so lovely a 
creature seemed to take in my fate, yet vexed 
at the ridiculous appearance I should make, 
by carrying a girl of eighteen along with 
me as an advocate, and seriously concerned 
for the misconstruction to which her mo- 
tives might be exposed, I endeavored to com- 
bat her resolution to accompany me to Squire 
Inglewood’s. ‘The self-willed girl told me 
roundly, that my dissuasions were absolutely 
in vain; that she was a true Vernon, whom 
no consideration, not even that of being 
able to do but little to assist him, should 
induce to abandon a friend in distress; and 
that all I could say on the subject might 
be very well for pretty, well-educated, well- 
behaved misses from a town boarding-school, 
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but did not apply to her, who was accus- 
tomed to mind nobody’s opinion but her own. 

While she spoke thus, we were advancing 
hastily toward Inglewood Place, while, as 
if to divert me from the task of further 
remonstrance, she drew a ludicrous picture 
of the magistrate and his clerk.—Inglewood 
was—according to her description—a white- 
washed Jacobite; that is, one who, having 
been long a non-juror, like most of the other 
gentlemen of the country, had lately quali- 
fied himself to act as a justice, by taking 
the oaths to Government. ‘‘He had done 
so,” she said, ‘‘in compliance with the ur- 
gent request of most of his brother squires, 
who saw, with regret, that the palladium 
of silvan sport, the game-laws, were likely 
to fall into disuse for want of a magistrate 
who would enforce them; the nearest acting 
justice being the Mayor of Newcastle, and 
he, as being rather inclined to the consump- 
tion of the game when properly dressed, than 
to its preservation when alive, was more 
partial, of course, to the cause of the poacher 
than of the sportsman. Resolving, there- 
fore, that it was expedient some one of their 
number should sacrifice the scruples of Ja- 
cobitical loyalty to the good of the commu- 
nity, the Northumbrian country gentlemen 
imposed the duty on Inglewood, who, being 
very inert in most of his feelings and sen- 
timents, might, they thought, comply with 
any political creed without much repug- 
nance. Having thus procured the body of 
justice, they proceeded,” continued Miss 
Vernon, ‘‘to attach to it a clerk, by way of 
soul, to direct and animate its movements. 
Accordingly they got a sharp Newcastle at- 
torney, called Jobson, who, to vary my me- 
taphor, finds it a good thing enough to re- 
tail justice at the sign of Squire Inglewood, 
and, as his own emoluments depend on the 
quantity of business which he transacts, he 
hooks in his principal for a great deal more 
employment in the justice line than the 
honest squire had ever bargained for; so that 
no apple-wife within the circuit of ten miles 
can settle her account with a costermonger 
without an audience of the reluctant Justice 
and his alert clerk, Mr. Joseph Jobson. 
But the most ridiculous scenes occur when 
affairs come before him, like our business 
of to-day, having any coloring of politics. 
Mr. Joseph Jobson (for which, no doubt, 
he has his own very sufficient reasons) is a 
prodigious zealot for the Protestant religion, 
and a great friend to the present establish- 
ment in church and state. Now, his prin- 
cipal, retaining a sort of instinctive attach- 
ment to the opinions which he professed 
openly until he relaxed his political creed 
with the patriotic view of enforcing the law | 
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against unauthorized destroyers of black- 
game, grouse, partridges, and hares, is pe~ 
culiarly embarrassed when the zeal of his 
assistant involves him in judicial proceedings 
connected with his earlier faith; and, instead 
of seconding his zeal, he seldom fails to op- 
pose to it a double dose of indolence and 
lack ef exertion. And this inactivity does 
not by any means arise from actual stupidity. 
On the contrary, for one whose principal 
delight is in eating and drinking, he is an | 
alert, joyous, and lively old soul, which 
makes his assumed dulness the more divert- 
ing. So you may see Jobson on such occa- 
sions, like a bit of a broken down blood-tit 
condemned to drag an overloaded cart, puff- 
ing, strutting, and spluttering, to get the 
Justice put in motion, while, though the 
wheels groan, creak, and revolve slowly, 
the great and preponderating weight of the 
vehicle fairly frustrates the efforts of the 
willing quadruped, and prevents its being 
brought into a state of actual progression. 
Nay more, the unfortunate pony, I under- 
stand, has been heard to complain that this 
same car of justice, which he finds it so 
hard to put in motion on some occasions, 
can on others run fast enough down hill of 
its own accord, dragging his reluctant self 
backward along with it, when anything can 
be done of service to Squire Inglewood’s 
quondam friends. And then Mr. Jobson 
talks big about reporting his principal to 
the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, if it were not for his particular friend- 
ship for Mr. Inglewood and his family.” 

As Miss Vernon concluded this whimsical 
description, we found ourselves in front of 
Inglewood Place, a handsome, though old- 
fashioned building, which showed the con- 
sequence of the family. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Sir,” quoth the Lawyer, “‘not to flatter ye, 
You have as good and fair a battery 
As heart could wish, and need not shame 
The proudest man alive to claim.”’ 
BUTLER. 


Our horses were taken by a servant in Sir 
Hildebrand’s livery, whom we found in the 
court-yard, and we entered the house. In 
the entrance-hall I was somewhat surprised, 
and my fair companion still more so, when 
we met Rashleigh Osbaldistone, who could 
not help showing equal wonder at our. 
rencontre. 

‘“‘Rashleigh,” said Miss Vernon, without 
giving him time to ask any question, ‘“‘you 
have heard of Mr. Francis Osbaldistone’s 
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affair, and you have been talking” to the 
Justice about it?” 

“Certainly,” said Rashleigh, composedly 
—‘‘it has been my business here.—I have 
been endeavoring,” he said, with a bow to 
me, “‘to render my cousin what service I 
can. But I am sorry to meet him here.” 

**As a friend and relation, Mr. Osbaldi- 
stone, you ought to have been sorry to have 
met me anywhere else, at a time when the 
charge of my reputation required me to be 
on this spot as soon as possible.” 

“True; but judging from what my father 
said, I should have supposed a short retreat 
into Scotland—just till matters should be 
smoothed over in a quiet way” , 

Lanswered with warmth, ‘‘That I had no 
prudential measures to observe, and desired 
to have nothing smoothed over;—on the 
contrary, | was come to inquire into a ras- 
cally calumny, which I was determined to 
probe to the bottom.” 

“Mr. Francis Osbaldistone is an innocent 
man, Rashleigh,” said Miss Vernon, ‘‘and 
he demands an investigation of the charge 
against him, and I intend to support him 
in. it.” 

“You do, my pretty cousin?—I should 
think, now, Mr. Francis Osbaldistone was 
likely to be as effectually, and rather more 


delicately, supported by my presence than. 


by yours.” 

“Oh, certainly; but two heads are better 
than one, you know.” 

“Especially such a head as yours, my 
pretty Die,” advancing and taking her hand 
with a familiar fondness, which made me 
‘think him fifty times uglier than nature 
had made him. She led him, however, a 
few steps aside; they conversed in an under 
voice, and she appeared to insist upon some 
request which he was unwilling or unable to 
comply with. I never saw so strong a con- 
trast betwixt the expression of two faces. 
Miss Vernon’s, from being earnest, became 
angry; her eyes and cheeks became more 
animated, her color mounted, she clenched 
her little hand, and stamping on the ground 
with her tiny foot, seemed to listen with a 
mixture of contempt and indignation to the 
apologies, which, from his look of civil de- 
ference, his composed and respectful smile, 
his body rather drawing back than ad- 
vanced, and other signs of look and person, 
I concluded him to be pouring out at her 
feet. At length she flung away from him, 
with “‘I will have it so.” 

“Tt is not in my power—there is no pos- 
sibility of it.—Would you think it, Mr. 
Osbaldistone?” said he, addressing me-—— 

“You are not mad?” said she, interrupt- 
ing him. 
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“Would you think it?” said he, without 
attending to her hint—‘‘Miss Vernon in- 
sists, not only that I know your innocence 
(of which, indeed, it is impossible for any 
one to be more convinced), but that I must 
also be acquainted with the real perpetrators 
of the outrage on this fellow—if indeed 
such an outrage has been committed. Is 
this reasonable, Mr. Osbaldistone ? ” 

*“T will not allow any appeal to Mr. Os- 
baldistone, Rashleigh,” said the young 
lady; ‘‘he does not know, as I do, the in- 
credible extent and accuracy of your infor- 
mation on all points.” 

““AsIT ama gentleman, you do me more 
honor than I deserve.” 

“Justice, Rashleigh—only justice:—and 
it is only justice which I expect at your 
hands.” 

*“You are a tyrant, Diana,” he answered, 
with a sort of sigh—‘‘a capricious tyrant, 
and rule your friends with a rod of iron. 
Still, however, it shall be as you desire. 
But you ought not to be here—you know 
you ought not; you must return, with me.” 

Then turning from Diana, who seemed to 
stand undecided, he came up to me in the 
most friendly manner, and said, ‘“‘Do not 
doubt my interest in what regards you, Mr. 
Osbaldistone. If I leave you just at this 
moment, it is only to act for your advant- 
age. But you must use your influence with 
your cousin to return; her presence cannot 
serve you, and must prejudice herself.” 

‘‘T assure you, sir,” I replied, ‘“‘you cannot 
be more convinced of this than I; I have 
urged Miss Vernon’s return as anxiously as 
she would permit me to do.” 

‘‘T have thought on it,” said Miss Vernon 
after a pause, ‘‘and I will not go till I see 
you safe out of the hands of the Philistines. 
Cousin Rashleigh, I dare say, means well; 
but he and I know each other well. Rash- 
leigh, I will Nor go;—I know,” she added, 
in a more soothing tone, ‘‘my being here 
will give you more motive for speed and 
exertion.” 

“Stay then, rash, obstinate girl,” said 
Rashleigh; ‘‘you know but too well to whom 
you trust;” and hastening out of the hall, 
we heard his horse’s feet a minute afterward 
in rapid motion. 

“Thank Heaven he is gone!” said Diana. 
‘‘And now let us seek out the Justice.” 

“Had we not better call a servant?” 

‘Oh, by no means; I know the way to 
his den—we must burst on him suddenly— 
follow me.” 

I did follow her accordingly as she tripped 
up a few gloomy steps, traversed a twilight 
passage, and entered a sort of ante-room, 
hung round with old maps, architectural 
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elevations, and genealogical trees. A pair 
of folding-doors opened from this into Mr. 
Inglewood’s sitting apartment, from which 
was heard the fag-end of an old ditty, chant- 
ed by a voice which had been in its day fit 
for a jolly bottle-song. 


“Q, in Skipton-in-Craven 
Is never a haven, 
But many a day foul weather; 
And he that would say 
A pretty girl nay, 
I wish for his cravat a tether.” 


“Heyday!” said Miss Vernon, “‘the genial 
Justice must have dined already—I did not 
think it had been so late.” 

It waseven so. Mr. Inglewood’s appetite 
having been sharpened by his official inves- 
tigations, he had antedated his meridian re- 
past, having dined at twelve instead of one 
o’clock, then the general dining hour in 
England. The various occurrences of the 
morning occasioned our arriving some time 
after this hour, to the Justice the most im- 
portant of the four-and-twenty, and he had 
not neglected the interval. 

“Stay you here,” said Diana. ‘‘I know 
the house, and I will call a servant; your 
sudden appearance might startle the old 
gentleman even to choking;” and she es- 
caped from me, leaving me uncertain 
whether I ought to advance or retreat. It 
was impossible for me not to hear some part 
of what passed within the dinner apartment, 
and particularly several apologies for de- 
clining to sing, expressed in a dejected 
eroaking voice, the tones of which, I con- 
ceived, were not entirely new to me. 

“Not sing, sir? by our Lady! but you 
must—What! you have cracked my silver- 
mounted cocoa-nut of sack, and tell me that 
you cannot sing!—Sir, sack will make a cat 
sing, and speak too; so up with a merry 
stave, or trundle yourself out of my doors!— 
Do you think you are to take up all my 
valuable time with your d—d declarations, 
and then tell me you cannot sing?” 

**Your worship is perfectly in rule,” said 
another voice, which, from its pert conceit- 
ed accent, might be that of the clerk, ‘‘and 
the party must be comformable; he hath 
canet written on his face in court hand.” 

“Up with it then,” said the Justice, ‘‘or 
by St. Christopher, you shall crack the 
cocoa-nut full of salt-and-water, according 
to the statute for such effect made and pro- 
vided.” 

Thus exhorted and threatened, my quon- 
dam fellow-traveller, for I could no longer 
doubt that he was the recusant in question, 
uplifted, with a voice similar to that of a 
criminal singing his last psalm on the scaf- 
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fold, a most doleful stave to the following 
effect :— 


“Good people all, I pray give ear, 
A woeful story you shall hear, 
*Tis of a robber as stout as ever 
Bade a true man stand and deliver. 
With his foodle doo fa loodle loo. 


“This knave, most worthy of a cord, ° 
Being armed with pistol and with sword, 
’Twixt Kensington and Brentford then 
Did boldly stop six honest men. 

With his foodle doo, etc. 


“These honest men did at Brentford dine, 
Having drank each man his pint of wine, 
When this bold thief, with many curses, 
Did say, You dogs, your lives or purses, 

With his foodle doo,’’ ete. 


I question if the honest men, whose mis- 
fortune is commemorated in this pathetic 
ditty, were more startled at the appearance 
of the bold thief than the songster was at 
mine; for, tired of waiting for some one to 
announce me, and finding my situation as a 
listener rather awkward, I presented myself 
to the company just as my friend Mr. Mor- 
ris, for such, it seems, was his name, was 
uplifting the fifth stave of his doleful bal- 
lad. The high tone with which the tune 
started died away in a quaver of consterna- 


tion on finding himself so near one whose 


character he supposed to be little less sus- 
picious than that of the hero of his madri- 
gal, and he remained silent, with a mouth 
gaping as if I had brought the Gorgon’s 
head in my hand. 

The Justice, whose eyes had closed under 
the influence of the somniferous lullaby of 
the song, started up in his chair as it sud- 
denly ceased, and stared with wonder at the 
unexpected addition which the company 
had received while his organs of sight were 
in abeyance. The clerk, as I conjectured 
him to be from his appearance, was also 
commoved; for, sitting opposite to Mr. 
Morris, that honest gentleman’s terror com- 
municated itself to him, though he wotted 
not why. 

I broke the silence of surprise occasioned 
by my abrupt entrance.—“*My name, Mr. 
Inglewood, is Francis Osbaldistone; I un- 
derstand that some scoundrel has brought a 
complaint before you, charging me with 
being concerned in a loss which he says he 
has sustained.” E 

“Sir,” said the Justice, somewhat pee- 
vishly, “‘these are matters I never enter 
upon after dinner;—there is a time for 
everything, and a justice of peace must 
eat as well as other folks.” 

The goodly person of Mr. Inglewood, by 
the way, seemed by no means to have suf- 
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fered by any fasts, whether in the service 
of the law or of religion. 

“I! beg pardon for an ill-timed visit, sir; 
but as my reputation is concerned, and as 
the dinner appears to be concluded” 

“It is not concluded, sir,” replied the 
magistrate; ‘‘man requires digestion as well 
as food, and I protest 1 cannot have benefit 
from my victuals unless I am allowed two 
hours of quiet leisure, intermixed with 
harmless mirth, and a moderate circulation 
of the bottle.” 

“Tf your honor will forgive me,” said Mr. 
Jobson, who had produced and arranged his 
writing implements in the brief space that 
our conversation afforded; ‘‘as this is a case 
of felony, and the gentleman seems some- 
thing impatient, the charge is contra pacem 
domint regis” 

“D—n dominie regis!” said the impatient 
Justice—‘‘I hope it’s no treason to say so; 
but it’s enough to make one mad to be 
worried in this way. Have I a moment of 
my life quiet for warrants, orders, direc- 
tions, acts, bails, bonds, and recognizances 
—I pronounce to you, Mr. Jobson, that I 
shall send you and the justiceship to the 
devil one of these days.” 

“Your honor will consider the dignity of 
the office—one of the quorum and custos 
rotulorum, an office of which Sir Edward 
Coke wisely saith, The whole Christian 
world hath not the like of it, so it be duly 
executed.” 

““Well,” said the Justice, partly reconciled 
by this eulogium on the dignity of his situ- 
ation, and gulping down the rest of his dis- 
satisfaction ina huge bumper of claret, ‘‘let 
us to this gear then, and get rid of it as 
fast as we can.—Here you, sir—you, Morris, 
you, knight of the sorrowful countenance 
—is this Mr. Francis Osbaldistone the gen- 
tleman whom you charge with being art 
and part of felony?” 

“I, sir?” replied Morris, whose scattered 
wits had hardly yet rassembled themselves; 
“T charge nothing—I say nothing against 
the gentleman.” 

“Then we dismiss your complaint, sir, 
that’s all, and a good riddance— Push about 
the bottle—Mr. Osbaldistone, help yourself.” 

Jobson, however, was determined that 
Morris should not back out of the scrape so 
easily. ‘‘What do you mean, Mr. Morris? 
—Here is your own declaration—the ink 
scarce dried—and you would retract it in 
this scandalous manner!” 

‘“‘How do I know,” whispered the other 
in a tremulous tone, “chow many rogues are 
in the house to back him? I have read of 
such things in Johnson’s Lives of the High- 
waymen, I protest the door opens” 
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And it did open, and Diana Vernon en- 
tered—‘‘You keep fine order here, Justice 
—not a servant to be seen or heard of.” 

“Ah!” said the Justice, starting up with 
an alacrity which showed that he was not 
so engrossed by his devotions to Themis or 
Comus, as to forget what was due to beauty 
—‘‘Ah, ha! Die Vernon, the heath-bell of 
Cheviot, and the blossom of the Border, 
come to see how the old bachelor keeps 
house? Art welcome, girl,.as flowers in 
May.” 

‘“‘A fine, open, hospitable house you do 
keep, Justice, that must be allowed—not a 
soul to answer a visitor.” 

“Ah, the knaves! they reckoned them- 
selves secure of me for a couple of hours— 
But why did you not come earlier?—Your 
cousin Rashleigh dined here, and ran away 
like a poltroon after the first bottle was out 
—But you have not dined—we’ll have some- 
thing nice and ladylike—sweet and pretty 
like yourself, tossed up in a trice.” 

‘‘T may eat a crust in the ante-room be- 
fore I set out,” answered Miss Vernon—‘‘I 
have had a long ride this morning; but I 
can’t stay long, Justice—I came with my 
cousin, Frank Osbaldistone, there, and I 
must show him the way back again to the 
Hall, or he’ll lose himself in the wolds.” 

‘‘Whew! sits the wind in that quarter?” 
inquired the Justice— 


“She showed him the way, she skewed him the 
way, 
She showed him the way to woo. 


What! no Inck for old fellows, then, my 
sweet bud of the wilderness?” 

‘‘None whatever, Squire Inglewood; but 
if you will be a good kind Justice, and de- 
spatch young Frank’s business, and let us 
canter home again, I’ll bring my uncle to 
dine with you next week, and we'll expect 
merry doings.” 

“‘And you shall find them, my pearl of 
the 'T'yne—Zookers, lass, I never envy these 
young fellows their rides and scampers, un- 
less when you come acrossme. But I must 
not keep you just now, I suppose?—I am 
quite satisfied with Mr. Francis Osbaldi- 
stone’s explanation—here has been some 
mistake, which can be cleared at greater 
leisure.” 

‘‘Pardon me, sir,” said I; ‘‘but I have 
not heard the nature of the accusation yet.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the clerk, who, at the 
appearance of Miss Vernon, had given up 
the matter in despair, but who picked up 
courage to press farther investigation ‘on 
finding himself supported from a quarter 
whence assuredly he expected no backing— 
“Yes, sir, and Dalton saith, That he who is 
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apprehended asa felon shall not be dis- 
charged upon any man’s discretion, but 
shall be held either to bail or commitment, 
paying to the clerk of the peace the usual 
fees for recognizance or commitment.” 

The Justice, thus goaded on, gave me at 
length a few words of explanation. 

It seems the tricks which I had played to 
this man Morris had made a strong impres- 
sion on his imagination; for I found they 
had been arrayed against me in his evidence, 
with all the exaggerations which a timorous 
and heated imagination could suggest. It 
appeared also, that on the day he parted 
from me, he had been stopped on a solitary 
spot and eased of his beloved travelling-com- 
panion, the portmanteau, by two men, well 
mounted and armed, having their faces 
covered with vizards. 

One of them, he conceived, had much of 
my shape and air, and in a whispering con- 
versation which took place betwixt the free- 
booters, he heard the other apply to him the 
name of Osbaldistone. The declaration 
farther set forth, that upon quiring into 
the principles of the family so named, he, 
the said declarant, was informed that they 
were of the worst description, the family, 
in all its members, having been Papists and 
Jacobites, as he was given to understand by 
the dissenting clergyman at whose house he 
stopped after his rencontre, since the days 
of William the Conqueror. 

Upon all and each of these weighty rea- 
sons, he charged me with being accessory 
to the felony committed upon his person; 
he, the said declarant, then travelling in the 
special employment of Government, and 
having charge of certain important papers, 
and also a large sum in specie, to be paid 
over, according to his instructions, to certain 
persons of official trust and importance in 
Scotland. 

Having heard this extraordinary accusa- 
tion, I replied to it, that the circumstances 
on which it was founded were such as could 
warrant no justice, or magistrate, in any 
attempt on my personal liberty. Iadmitted 
that I had practised a little upon the terrors 
of Mr. Morris, while we travelled together, 
but in such trifling particulars as could have 
excited apprehension in no one who was 
one whit less timorous and jealous than 
himself. But I added, that I had never 
seen him since we parted, and if that which 
he feared had really come upon him, I was 
in nowise accessory to an action so unworthy 
of my character and station in life. That 
one of the robbers was called Osbaldistone, 
or that such a name was mentioned in the 
course of the conversation betwixt them, 
was a trifling circumstance, to which no 
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weight was due. And concerning the disaf- 
fection alleged against me, I was willing to 
prove, to the satisfaction of the Justice, the 
clerk, and even the witness himself, that I 
was of the same persuasion as his friend the 
dissenting clergyman; had been educated ag 
a good subject in the principles of the Revo- 
lution, and as such now demanded the per- 
sonal protection of the laws which had been 
assurred by that great event. 

The Justice fidgeted, took snuff, and 
seemed considerably embarrassed, while Mr. 
Attorney Jobson, with all the volubility of 
his profession, ran over the statute of the 
34 Edward III., by which justices of the 
peace are allowed to arrest all those whom 
they find by indictment or suspicion, and to 
put them into prison. The rogue even 
turned my own admissions against me, al- 
leging, ‘‘that since I had confessedly, upon 
my own showing, assumed the bearing or 
deportment of a robber or malefactor, I had 
voluntarily subjected myself to the sus- 
picions of which I complained, and brought 
myself within the compass of the act, hay- 
ing wilfully clothed my conduct with all the 
color and livery of guilt.” 

I combated both his arguments and his 
jargon with much indignation and scorn, 
and observed, ‘“That I should, if necessary, 
produce the bail of my relations, which 
I conceived could not be refused, with- 
out subjecting the magistrate in a misde- 
meanor.” 

‘Pardon me, my good sir—pardon me,” 
said the insatiable clerk; ‘‘this is a case in 
which neither bail nor mainprize can be re- 
ceived, the felon who is liable to be com- 
mitted on heavy grounds of suspicion, not 
being replevisable under the statute of the 
3d of King Edward, there being in that act 
an express exception of such as be charged 
of commandment, or force, and aid of felony 
done;” and he hinted that his worship would 
do well to remember that such were no way 
SH BADE by common writ, or without 
writ. 

At this period of the conversation a ser- 
vant entered, and delivered a letter to Mr. 
Jobson. He had no sooner run it hastily 
over, than he exclaimed, with the air of one 
who wished to appear much vexed at the in- 
terruption, and felt the consequence at- 
tached to a man of multifarious avocations 
—‘‘Good God!—why, at this rate, I shall 
have neither time to attend to the public 
concerns hor my own—no rest—no quiet— 
I wish to Heaven another gentleman in our 
line would settle here! ” 

““God forbid!” said the Justice in a tone 
of sotto-voce deprecation; ‘‘some of us have 
enough of one of the tribe,” 
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‘This is a matter of life and death, if 
your worship pleases.” : 

“In God’s name! no more justice busi- 
ness, I hope,” said the alarmed magistrate. 

“‘No—no,” replied Mr. Jobson, very con- 
sequentially; ‘‘cld Gaffer Rutledge of 
Grime’s-hill is subpeena’d for the next 
world; he has sent an express for Dr. Kill- 
down to put in bail—another for me to ar- 
range his worldly affairs.” 

“Away with you, then,” said Mr. Inyle- 
wood, hastily; ‘‘his may not be a replevisa- 
ble case under the statute, you know, or Mr. 
Justice Death may not like the doctor for a 
main pernor, or bailsman.” 

“And yet,” said Jobson, lingering as he 
moved toward the door, ‘‘if my presence 
here be necessary—I could make out the 
warrant for committal in a moment, and 
the constable is below—And you have 
heard,” he said, lowering his voice, ‘‘Mr. 
Rashleigh’s opinion”—the rest was lost in a 
whisper. 

The Justice replied aloud, ‘‘I tell thee 
no, man, no—we'll do nought till thou re- 
turn, man; “tis but a four-mile ride—Come, 
push the bottle, Mr. Morris—Don’t be cast 
down, Mr. Osbaldistone—And you, my rose 
of the wilderness—one cup of claret to re- 
fresh the bloom of your cheeks.” 

Diana started, as if from a reverie, in 
which she appeared to have been plunged 
while we held this discussion. ‘‘No, Justice 
—I should be afraid of transferring the 
bloom to a part of my face where it would 
show to little advantage; but I will pledge 
you inacooler beverage;” and filling a glass 
with water, she drank it hastily, while her 
hurried manner belied her assumed gayety. 

I had not much leisure to make remarks 
upon her demeanor, however, being full of 
vexation at the interference of fresh obsta- 
cles to an instant examination of the dis- 
graceful and impertinent charge which was 
brought: against me. But there was no 
moving the Justice to take the matter up 
in absence of his clerk, an incident which 
gave him apparently as much pleasure as a 
holiday to a schoolboy. He persisted in 
his endeavors to inspire jollity into a com- 
pany, the individuals of which, whether 
considered with reference to each other, or 
to their respective situations, were by no 
means inclined to mirth. ‘‘Come, Master 
Morris, yow’re not the first man that’s been 
robbed, I trow—grieving ne’er brought back 
loss, man. And you, Mr. Frank Osbaldi- 
stone, are not the first bully-boy that has 
said stand to a true man. ‘There was Jack 
Winterfield, in my young days, kept the 
best company in the land—at horse-races 
and cock-fights who but he—hand and glove 
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was I with Jack. Push the bottle. M- 
Morris, it’s dry talking—Many quart brm- 
pers have I cracked, and thrown many a 
merry main with poor Jack—good family— 
ready wit—quick eye—as honest a fellow, 
barring the deed he died for—we’ll drink 
to his memory, gentlemen—Poor Jack Win- 
terfield—And since we talk of him, and of 
those sort of things, and since that d—d 
clerk of mine has taken his gibberish else- 
where, and since we’re snug among our- 
selves, Mr. Osbaldistone, if you will have 
my best advice, I would take up this mat- 
ter—the law’s hard—very severe—hanged 
poor Jack Winterfield at York, despite 
family connections and great interest, all 
for easing a fat west-country grazier of the 
price of a few beasts—Now, here is honest 
Mr. Morris, has been frightened, and so 
forth—D—n it, man, let the poor fellow 
have back his portmanteau, and end the 
frolic at once.” 

Morris’s eyes brightened up at this sug 
gestion, and he began to hesitate forth an 
assurance that he thirsted for no man’s 
blood, when I cut the proposed accommo- 
dation short, by resenting the Justice’s sug- 
gestion as an insult, that went directly to 
suppose me guilty of the very crime which 
I had come to his house with the express 
intention of disavowing. We were in this 
awkward predicament when a servant, open- 
ing the door, announced, “‘A strange gentle- 
man to wait upon his honor;” and the party 
whom he thus described entered the room 
without farther ceremony. 


CHAPTER IX. 


One of the thieves come back again! I'll stand 


close. 
He dares not wrong me now, so near the house, 
And call in vain ’tis, till I see him offer it. 
THe WrDow. 


‘A STRANGER!” echoed the Justice—‘‘not 
upon business, I trust, for Ill be” 

His protestation was cut short by the an- 
swer of the man himself. ‘‘My business is 
of a nature somewhat onerous and particu- 
lar,” said my acquaintance, Mr. Campbell— 
for it was he, the very Scotchman whom I 
had seen at Northallerton—‘*‘and I must 
solicit your honor to give instant and heed- 
ful consideration to it.—I believe, Mr. Mor- 
ris,” he added, fixing his eye on that person 
with a look of peculiar firmness and almost 
ferocity—‘“‘I believe ye ken brawly what I 
am—I believe ye cannot have forgotten 
what passed at our last meeting on the 
road?” Morris’s jaw dropped—his countee 
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nance became the color of tallow—his teeth 
chattered, and he gave visible signs of the 
utmost consternation. ‘‘Take heart of grace, 
man,” said Campbell, ‘‘and dinna sit clat- 
tering your jaws there like a pair of cas- 
tanets! I think there can be nae difficulty in 
your telling Mr. Justice, that ye have seen 
me of yore, and ken me to be a cavalier of 
fortune, anda man of honor. Ye ken fu’ 
weel ye will be some time resident in my 
vicinity, when I may have the power, as I 
will possess the inclination, to do you as 
good a turn.” 

“‘Sir—sir—I believe you to be a man of 
honor, and, as you say, a man of fortune. 
Yes, Mr. Inglewood,” he added, clearing 
his voice, ‘‘I really believe this gentleman 
to be so.” 

“And what are this gentleman’s com- 
mands with me?” said the Justice, some- 
what peevishly. ‘‘One man introduces an- 
other, like the rhymes in the ‘house that 
Jack built,’ and I get company without 
either peace or conversation!” i 

“‘Both shall be yours, sir,” answered 
Campbell, ‘“‘in a brief period of time. I 
come to release your mind from a piece of 
troublesome duty, not to make increment 
to it.” 

“Body o’ me! then you are welcome as 
ever Scot was to England, and that’s not 
saying much. But get on, man—let’s hear 
what you have got to say at once.” 

“T presume, this gentleman,” continued 
the North Briton, ‘‘told you there was a 
person of the name of Campbell with him, 
when he had the mischance to lose his va- 
lise?” 

‘‘TTe has not mentioned such a name, from 
beginning to end of the matter,” said the 
Justice. 

“Ah! I conceive—I conceive,” replied 
Mr. Campbell; ‘‘Mr. Morris was kindly 
afeared of committing a stranger into colli- 
sion wi’ the judicial forms of the country; 
but as I understand my evidence is necessary 
to the compurgation of one honest gentle- 
man here, Mr. Francis Osbaldistone, wha 
has been most unjustly suspected, I will 
dispense with the precaution. Ye will there- 
fore” (he added, addressing Morris with the 
same determined look and accent) ‘please 
tell Mr. Justice Inglewood, whether we did 
not travel several miles together on the road, 
in consequence of your own anxious request 
and suggestion, reiterated ance and again, 
baith on the evening that we were at North- 
allerton, and there declined by me, but 
afterward accepted, when I overtook ye on 
the road near Cloberry Allers, and was pre- 
yailed on by you to resign my ain intentions 
of proceeding to Rothbury; and, for my 
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misfortune, to accompany you on your pro- 
posed route.” 

‘It’s a melancholy truth,” answered Mor. 
ris, holding down his head, as he gave this 
general assent to the long and leading ques- 
tion which Campbell put to him, and seemed 
to acquiesce in the statement it contained 
with rueful docility. 

‘*And I presume you can also asseverate to 
his worship, that no man is better qualified 
than I am to bear testimony in this case, - 
seeing that I was by you, and near you, con. 
stantly during the whole occurrence.” 

‘‘No man better qualified, certainly,” said 
Morris, with a deep and embarrassed sigh. 

‘‘And why the devil did you not assist 
him, then,” said the Justice, ‘‘since, by Mr. 
Morris’s account, there were but two rob- 
bers; so you were two to two, and you are 
both stout likely men?” 

“Sir, if it please your worship,” said 
Campbell, ‘‘I have been all my life a man 
of peace and quietness, noways given ta 
broils or batteries. Mr. Morris, who be- 
longs, as I understand, or hath belonged, to 
his Majesty’s army, might have used his 
pleasure in resistance, he travelling, as I 
also understand, with a great charge of 
treasure; but, for me, who had but my own 
small pecuhar to defend, and who am, more- 
over, aman of a pacific occupation, I was 
unwilling to commit myself to hazard in 
the matter.” 

I looked at Campbell as he muttered these 
words, and never recollect to have seen a 
more singular contrast than that between 
the strong daring sternness expressed in his 
harsh features, and the air of composed 
meekness and simplicity which his language 
assumed. There was even a slight ironical 
smile lurking about the corners of his 
mouth, which seemed, involuntarily as it 
were, to intimate his disdain of the quiet 
and peaceful character which he thought 
proper to assume, and which led me to en- 
tertain strange suspicions that his concern 
in the violence done to Morris had been 
something very different from that of a fel: 
low-sufferer, or even of a mere spectator. 

Perhaps some suspicions crossed the Jus- 
tice’s mind at the moment, for he exclaimed, 
as if by way of ejaculation, ‘‘Body 0’ me! 
but this is a strange story.” 

The North Briton seemed to guess at 
what was passing in his mind; for he went 
on, with a change of manner and tone, dis- 
missing from his countenance some part of 
the hypocritical affectation of humility 
which had made him obnoxious to suspicion, 
and saying, with a more frank and uncon- 
strained air, ‘“To say the truth, I am just 
ane 0’ those canny folks wha care not to 
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fight but when they hae gotten something | 
. to fight for, which did net chance to be my 
pence when I fell in wi’ these loons. 

ut that your worship may know that I am 
a person of good fame and character, please 
te cast your eye over that billet.” 

Mr. Inglewood took the paper from his 
hand, and read, half aloud, ‘“These are to 
certify, that the bearer, Robert Campbell 
of of some place which I cannot pro- 
nounce,” interjected the Justice—‘‘is a per- 
son of good lineage, and peaceable demeanor, 
travelling toward England on his own proper 
affairs, etc., etc., ete. Given under our 
hand, at our Castle of Inver—Invera— 
rara—ARGYLE.” 

*‘A shght testimonial, sir,. which I 
thought fit to impetrate from that worthy 
nobleman” (here he raised his hand to his 
head, as if to touch his hat), ‘‘MacCallum 
More.” 

‘“MacCallum who, sir?” said the Justice. 

‘“‘Whom the Southern call the Duke of 
Argyle.” 

**I know the Duke of Argyle very well to 
be a nobleman of great worth and distinc- 
tion, and a true lover of his country. I was 
one of those that stood by him in 1714, when 
he unhorsed the Duke of Marlborough out 
of hiscommand. I wish we had more no- 
blemen like him. He was an honest Tory 
in those days, and hand and glove with Or- 
mond. And he has acceded to the present 
Government, as I have done myself, for the 
peace and quiet of his country; for I cannot 
presume that great man to have been ac- 
tuated, as violent folks pretend, with the 
fear of losing his places and regiment. His 
testimonial, as you call it, Mr. Campbell, is 
perfectly satisfactory; and now, what have 
you got to say to this matter of the rob- 
bery?” 

“Briefly this, if it please your worship, 
—that Mr. Morris might as weel charge it 
against the babe yet to be born, or against 
myself even, as against this young gentle- 
man, Mr. Osbaldistone; for I am not only 
free to depone that the person whom he 
took for him was a shorter man, and a thick- 
er man, but also, for I chanced to obtain a 
glisk of his visage, as his fause-face slipped 
aside, that he was a man of other features 
and complexion than those of this young 
gentleman, Mr. Osbaldistone. And I be- 
lieve,” he added, turning round with a na- 
tural. yet somewhat sterner air, to Mr. Mor- 
ris, ‘that the gentleman will allow I had 
better opportunity to take cognizance wha 
were present on that occasion than he, being, 
I believe, much the cooler o’ the twa.” 


“IT agree to it, sir-—I agree to it perfect- 
ly,” said Morris, shrinking back as Camp- 
Vou IV.—4. 
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bell moved his chair toward him to fortify 
his appeal—‘‘And I incline, sir,” he added. 
addressing Mr. Inglewood, ‘‘to retract my 
information as to Mr. Osbaldistone; and I 
request, sir, you will permit him, sir, to go 


‘about his business, and me to go about mine 


also; your worship may have business to set- 
tle with Mr. Campbell, and I am rather in 
haste to be gone.” 

“Then, there go the declarations,” said 
the Justice, throwing them into the fire~ 
‘‘And now you are at perfect liberty, Mr. 
Osbaldistone. And you, Mr. Morris, are 
set quite at your ease.” 

‘“‘Ay,” said Campbell, eyeing Morris as he 
assented with a rueful grin to the Justice’s 
observations, ‘‘much like the ease of a tod 
under a pair of harrows—But fear nothing, 
Mr. Morris; youand I maun leave the house 
thegither. I will see you safe—I hope you 
will not doubt my honor, when I say sae— 
to the next highway, and then we part com- 
pany; and if we do not meet as friends in 
Scotland, it will be your ain fault.” 

With such a lingering look of terror as 
the condemned criminal throws, when he 
is informed that the cart awaits him, Mor- 
ris arose; but when on his legs, appeared to 
hesitate. ‘‘I tell thee, man, fear nothing,” 
reiterated Campbell; ‘‘I will keep my word 
with you—-Why, thou sheep’s heart, how de 
ye ken but we may can pick up some speer- 
ings of your valise, if ye will be amenable te 
gude counsel?—Our horses are ready. Bid 
the Justice fareweel, man, and show yous 
Southern breeding.” 

Morris, thus exhorted and encouraged 
took his leave, under the escort of Mr, 
Campbell; but, apparently, new scruples 
and terrors had struck him before they left 
the house, for I heard Campbell reiterating 
assurances of safety and protection as they 
left the ante-room—‘“‘By the soul of my 
body, man, thou’rt as safe as in thy father’s 
kailyard—Zounds! that a chield wi’ sic a 
black beard should hae nae mair heart than 
a hen-partridge!—Come on wi ye, like a 
frank fallow, anes and for aye.” 

The voices died away, and the subsequent 
trampling of their horses announced to us 
that they had left the mansion of Justice 
Inglewood. 

The joy which that worthy magistrate 
received at this easy conclusion of a matter 
which threatened him with some trouble in. 
his judicial capacity, was somewhat damped 
by reflection on what his clerk’s views of the 
transaction might be at hisreturn. ‘‘Now, 
I shall have Jobson on my shoulders about 
these d—d papers—I doubt I should not 
have destroyed them, after all—But hang it! 
it is only paying his fees, and that will make 
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all smooth—and now, Miss Die Vernon, 
though I have liberated all the others, I in- 
tend to sign a writ for committing you to 
the custody of Mother Blakes, my old house- 
keeper, for the evening, and we will send 
for my neighbor Mrs. Musgrave, and the 
Miss Dawkins, and your cousins, and have 
old Cobs the fiddler, and be as merry as the 
maids; and Frank Osbaldistone and I will 
have a carouse that will make us fit company 
for you in half-an hour.” 

“Thanks, most worshipful,” returned 
Miss Vernon; “but, as matters stand, we 
must return instantly to Osbaldistone Hall, 
where they do not know what has become 
of us, and relieve my uncle of his anxiety 
oh my cousin’s account, which 1s just the 
same as if one of his own sons were con- 
cerned.” 

“T believe it truly,” said the Justice; 
“for when his eldest son, Archie, came to a 
bad end, in that unlucky affair of Sir sohn 
Fenwick’s, old Hildebrand used to hollo 
out his name as readily as any of the remain- 
ing six, and then complain that he could not 
recollect: which of his sons had been hanged. 
So, pray hasten home, and relieve his pa- 
ternal solicitude, since go you must. But 
hark thee hither, heath-blossom,” he said, 
pulling her toward him by the hand, and in 
a good-humored tone of admonition, “an- 
other time let the law take its course, with- 
out putting your pretty finger into her old 
musty pie, all full of fragments of law gib- 
berish—French and dog-Latin—And, Die, 
my beauty, let young fellows show each 
other the way through the moors, in case 
you should lose your own road, while you are 
pointing out theirs, my pretty Will o’ the 
Wisp.” 

With this admonition, he saluted and dis- 
missed Miss Vernon, and took an equally 
kind farewell of me. 

“Thou seems to be a good tight lad, Mr. 
Frank, and I remember thy father too—he 
was my playfellow at school. Hark thee, 
lad,—ride early at night, and don’t swagger 
with chance passengers on the king’s high- 
way. What, man! all the king’s hege suk- 
jects are not bound to understand joking, 
aid it’s ill cracking jests on matters of fel- 
ony. And here’s poor Die Vernon too—in 
a manner alone and deserted on the face of 
this wide earth, and left to ride, and run, 
and scamper, at her own silly pleasure. 
Thou must be careful of Die, or, egad, I 
will turn a young fellow again on purpose, 
and fight thee myself, although I must own 
it would be a great deal of trouble. And 
now, get ye both gone, and leave me to my 
pipe of tobacco, and my meditations; for 
what says the song— 
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“ The Indian leaf doth briefly burn; 
So doth man’s strength to weakness turnj— 
The fire of youth extinguished quite, 
Comes age, like embers, dry and white. 
Think of this as you take tobacco.”* 


I was much pleased with the gleams of 
sense and feeling which escaped from the 
Justice through the vapors of sloth and self- 
indulgence, assured’ him of my respect to 
his admonitions, and took a friendly fare- 
well of the honest magistrate and his hos- 
pitable mansion. 

We found a repast prepared for us in the 
ante-room, which we partook of slightly, 
and rejoined the same servant of Sir Hilde- 
brand who had taken our horses at our en- 
trance, and who had been directed, as he in- 
formed Miss Vernon, by Mr. Rashleigh, to 
wait and attend upon us home. We rode 
a little way in silence, for, to say truth, my 
mind was too much bewildered with the 
events of the morning, to permit me to be 
the first to break it. At length Miss Ver- 
non exclaimed, as if giving vent to her own 
reflections, “ Well, Rashleigh is a man to be 
feared and wondered at, and all but loved; 
he does whatever he pleases, and makes all 
others his puppets—has a player ready to 
perform every part which he imagines, and. 
an invention and readiness which supply ex- 
pedients for every emergency.” 

“You think, then,” said I, answering 
rather to her meaning, than to the express 
words she made use of, “that this Mr. Camp- 
bell, whose appearance was so opportune, 
and who trussed up and carried off my ae. 
cuser as a falcon trusses a partridge, was an 
agent of Mr. Rashleigh Osbaldistone’s ? ” 

“T do guess as much,” replied Diana; 
“and shrewdly suspect, moreover, that he 
would hardly have appeared so very much 


‘in the nick of time, if I had not happened 


to meet Rashleigh in the hall at the Jus- 
tice’s.” 

“Tn that case, my thanks are chiefly due 
to you, my fair preserver.” 

“To be sure they are,” returned Diana: 
“and pray, suppose them paid, and accepted 
with a gracious smile, for I do not care to 
be troubled with hearing them in good earn- 


* [The lines here quoted belong to or were altered 


from a set of verses at one time very popular in Eng- 
land, beginning, Zobacco that is withered quite. In 
Scotland, the celebrated Ralph Erskine, author of 
the Gospel Sonnets, published what he called ‘+ Smak- 
ing Spiritwakzed, in two parts. The first part being 
an Old Meditation upon Smoking Tobacco.” It 
begins— 


This Indian weed now withered quite, 
Tho’ green at noon, cut down at night, 
Shows thy decay; 
All flesh is hay, 
Thus thank, and smoke tobacco.] 
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est, and am much more likely to yawn than 
to behave becoming. In short, Mr. Frank, 
I wished to serve you, and I have fortunate- 
ly been able to do so, and have only one 
favor to ask in return, and that is, that you 
will say no more about it.—But who comes 
here to meet us, ‘ bloody with spurring, fiery- 
red with haste?’ It is the subordinate man 
of law, I think—no less than Mr. Joseph 
Jobson.” 

And Mr. Joseph Jobson it proved to be, 
in great haste, and, as it speedily appeared, 
in most extreme bad humor. He came up 
to us, and stopped his horse, as we were 
about to pass with a slight salutation. 

“So, sir,—so, Miss Vernon—ay, I see well 
enough how it is—bail put in during my ab- 
sence, I suppose—I should like to know who 
drew the recognizance, that’s all. If his 
worship uses this form of procedure often, 
I advise him to get another clerk, that’s all, 
for I shall certainly demit.” 

“Or suppose he get this present clerk 
stitched to his sleeve, Mr. Jobson,” said 
Diana; “would not that do as well?’ And 
pray. how does Farmer Rutledge, Mr. Job- 
son? I hope you found him able to sign, 
seal, and deliver?” 

This question seemed greatly to increase 
the wrath of the man of law. He looked 
at Miss Vernon with such an air of spite 
and resentment, as laid me under a strong 
temptation to knock him off his horse with 
the butt-end of my whip, which I only sup- 
pressed in consideration of his insignifi- 
eance. 

“Farmer Rutledge, ma’am?” said the 
clerk, as soon as his indignation permitted 
him to articulate, “Farmer Rutledge is in 
as handsome enjoyment of his health as you 
are—it’s all a bam, ma’am—all a bamboozle 
and a bite, that affair of his illness; and if 
you did not know as much before, you know 
it now, ma’am.” 

“La you there now !” replied Miss Vernon, 
with an affectation of extreme and simple 
wonder,“ sure you don’t say so, Mr. Jobson?” 

“But I do say so, ma’am,” rejoined the 
incensed scribe; “and moreover I say, that 
the old miserly clod-breaker called me pet- 
tifogger—pettifogger, ma’am—and said I 
came to hunt for a job, ma’am—which I 
have no more right to have said to me than 
any other gentleman of my _ profession, 
ma’am—especially as [ am Clerk to the 
peace, having and holding said office under 
Trigesimo Septimo Henrict Octavi and Pri- 
mo Gulielmi, the first of. King William, 
ma’am, of glorious and immortal memory— 
our immortal deliverer from papists and 
pretenders, and wooden shoes and warming 
pans, Miss Vernon.” 
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“Sad things, these wooden shoes and 
warming pans,” retorted the young lady, 
who seemed to take pleasure in augmenting 
his wrath;—“and it is a comfort you don’t 
seem to want a warming pan at present, Mr. 
Jobson. I am afraid Gaffer Rutledge has 
not confined his incivilty to language—Are 
you sure he did not give you a beating ?” 

“Beating, ma’am !—no”—(very shortly) 
—'no man alive shall beat me, I promise 
you, ma’am.” 

“That is according as you happen to 
merit, sir,” said I; “for your mode of speak- 
ing to this young lady is so unbecoming, 
that, if you do not change your tone, I shall 
think it worth while to chastise you myself.” 

“Chastise, sir? and—me, sir?—Do you 
know whom you speak to, sir?” 

“Yes, sir,” I replied; “you say yourself 
you are clerk of peace to the county; and 
Gaffer Rutledge says you are a pettifogger; 
and in neither capacity are you entitled to 
be impertinent to a young lady of fashion.” 

Miss Vernon laid her hand on my arm, 
and exclaimed, “Come, Mr. Osbaldistone, I 
will have no assaults and battery on Mr. 
Jobson; I am not in sufficient charity with 
him to permit a single touch of your whip 
—why, he would’ live on it fora term at 
least. Besides, you have already hurt his 
feelings sufficiently—you have called him 
impertinent.” ; 

“I don’t value his language, Miss,” said 
the clerk, somewhat crest-fallen: “besides 
impertinent is not an actionable word; but 
pettifogger is slander in the highest degree, 
and that I will make Gaffer Rutledge know 
to his cost, and all who maliciously repeat 
the same, to the breach of the public peace, 
and the taking away of my private good 
name.” 

“Never mind that, Mr: Jobson,” said 
Miss Vernon; “you know, where there is 
nothing, your own law allows that the king 
himself must lose his rights; and for the 
taking away of your good name, I pity the 
poor fellow who gets it, and wish you joy of 
losing it with all my heart.” | 

“Very well, ma’am—good evening, ma’am 
—I have no more to say—only there are 
laws against papists, which it would be well 
for the land were they better executed. 
There’s third and fourth Edward VI., of 
antiphoners, missals, grailes, processionals, 
manuals, legends, pies, portuasses, and those 
that have such trinkets in their possession, 
Miss Vernon—and there’s summoning of 
papists to take the oaths—and there are 
popish recusant convicts under the first of 
his present Majesty—ay, and there are pen- 
alties for hearing mass—See twenty-third of 
Queen Elizabeth, and third James First, 
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chapter twenty-fifth. And there are estates 
to be registered, and deeds and wills to be 
enrolled, and double taxes to be made, ac- 
cording to the acts in that case made and 
provided”. 

“See the new edition of the Statutes at 
Large, published under the careful revision 
of Joseph Jobson, Gent., Clerk of the 
Peace,” said Miss Vernon. 

“Algo, and above all,” continued Jobson, 
—‘‘for I speak to your warning—you, Diana 
Vernon, spinstress, not being a femme cou- 
verte, and being a convict popish recusant, 
are bound to repair to your own dwelling, 
and that by the nearest way, under penalty 
of being held felon to the king—and dili- 
gently to seek for passage at common ferries, 
and to tarry there but one ebb and flood; 
and unless you can have it in such places, 
to walk every day into the water up to the 
knees, assaying to pass over.” 

“A sort of Protestant penance for my 
‘Catholic errors, I suppose,” said Miss Ver- 
non, laughing.—‘‘Well, I thank you for the 
information, Mr. Jobson, and will hie me 
home as fast as I can, and be a better house- 
keeper in time coming. Good-night, my 
dear Mr. Jobson, thou mirror of clerical 
courtesy.” 

““Good-night, ma’am, and remember the 
law is not to be trifled with.” 

And we rode on our separate ways. 

“There he goes for a troublesome mis- 
chief-making tool,” said Miss Vernon, as she 
gave a glance after him; ‘“‘it is hard that 
persons of birth and rank and estate should 
be subjected to the official impertinence of 
such a paltry pickthank as that, merely for 
-believing as the whole world believed not 
much above a hundred years ago—for cer- 
tainly our Catholic Faith has the advantage 
of antiquity at least.” 

“‘T was much tempted to have broken the 
rascal’s head,” I replied. 

‘“You would have acted very like a hasty 
young man,” said Miss Vernon; ‘‘and yet, 
had my own hand been an ounce heavier 
than it is, I think I should have laid its 
weightupon him. Well, it does not signify 
complaining, but there are three things for 
which Iam much to be pitied, if any one 
thought it worth while to waste any com- 
passion wpon me.” 

“‘And what are these three things, Miss 
Vernon, may I ask?” 

“Will you promise me your deepest sym- 
pathy, if I tell you?” 

‘*Certainly;—can you doubt it?” I replied, 
closing my horse nearer to hers as I spoke, 
with an expression of interest which I did 
not attempt to disguise. 

“Well, 1t is very seducing to be pitied, 
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after all; so here are my three grievances 
In the first place, I ama girl, and not 4 
young fellow, and would be shut up ina 
mad-house, if I did half the things that I 
have a mind to;—and that, if I had your 
happy prerogative of acting as you lst, 
would make all the world mad with imitat- 
ing and applauding me.” 

‘“‘T can’t quite afford you the sympathy 
you expect ‘upon this score,” I rephed; 
‘‘the misfortune is so general, that it be- 
longs to one half of the species; and the 
other half ”—— 

“‘Are so much better cared for, that they 
are jealous of their prerogatives,” inter- 
rupted Miss Vernon—‘‘I forgot you were 
a party interested. Nay,” she said, as I was 
going to speak, ‘‘that soft smile is intended 
to be the preface of a very pretty compli- 
ment respecting the peculiar advantages 
which Die Vernon’s friends and kinsmen 
enjoy, by her being born one of their Helots; 
but spare me the utterance, my good friend, 
and let us try whether we shall agree better 
on the second count of my indictment 
against fortune, as that quill-driving puppy 
would callit. I belong toan oppressed sect 
and antiquated religion, and, instead of 
getting credit for my devotion, as is due to 
all good girls beside, my kind friend, Jus- 
tice Inglewood, may send me to the house 
of correction, merely for worshipping God 
in the way of my ancestors, and say, as old 
Pembroke did to the Abbess of Wilton,* 
when he usurped her convent and establish- 
ment, ‘Go spin, you jade,—Go spin.’ ” 

‘This is not a cureless evil,” said I gravely. 
‘‘Consult some of our learned divines, or 
consult your own excellent understanding, 
Miss Vernon; and surely the particulars in 
which our religious creed differs from that 
in which you have been educated”—— 

‘‘Hush!” said Diana, placing her fore- 
finger on her mouth,—‘‘Hush! no more of 
that. Forsake the faith of my gallant 
fathers! I would as soon, were I a man, for- 
sake their banner when the tide of battle 
pressed hardest against it, and turn, like a 
hireling recreant, to jom the victorious 
enemy.” ; 

“IT honor your spirit, Miss Vernon; and 
as to the inconveniences to which it exposes 
you, I can only say, that wounds sustained 
for the sake of conscience carry their own 
balsam with the blow.” 

“Ay; but they are fretful and irritating, 
forall that. But Isee, hard of heart as you 
are, my chance of beating hemp, er drawing 
out flax into marvellous coarse thread, af- 
fects you as little as my condemnation to 
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-coif and pinners, instead of beaver and 
cockade; so I will spare myself the fruitless 
pains of telling my third cause of vexation.” 

‘‘Nay, my dear Miss Vernon, do not with- 
draw your confidence, and I will promise 
you, that the threefold sympathy due to 
your very unusual causes of distress shall be 
all duly and truly paid to account of the 
third, providing you assure me, that it is one 
which you neither share with all woman- 
kind, nor even with every Catholic in Eng- 
land, who, God bless you, are still a sect 
more numerous than we Protestants, in our 
zeal for church and state, would desire them 
to be.” 

“It is indeed,” said Diana, with a man- 
ner greatly altered, and more serious than I 
had yet seen her assume, “a misfortune that 
well merits compassion. I am by nature, 
as you may easily observe, of a frank and un- 
reserved disposition—a plain true-hearted 
girl, who would willingly act openly and 
honestly by the whole world, and yet fate 
has inyolvyed me in such a series of nets and 
toils and entanglements, that I dare hardly 
speak a word for fear of consequences—not 
to myself, but to others.” 

“That is indeed a misfortune, Miss Ver- 
non, which I do most sincerely compassion- 
ate, but which I should hardly have antici- 
pated.” 

“O, Mr. Osbaldistone, if you but knew— 
if any one knew, what difficulty I sometimes 
find in hiding an aching heart with a 
smooth brow, you would indeed pity me. 
I do wrong, perhaps, in speaking to you even 
thus far on my own situation; but you are 
a young man of sense and penetration—you 
cannot but long to ask me a hundred ques- 
tions on the events of this day—on the share 
which Rashleigh has in your deliverance 
from this petty scrape—upon many other 
points which cannot but excite your atten- 
tion; and I cannot bring myself to answer 
with the necessary falsehood and finesse—I 
should do it awkwardly, and lose your good 
opinion, if I have any share of it, as well as 
my own. It is best to say at once, Ask me 
no questions,—I have it not in my power to 
reply to them.” 

Miss Vernon spoke these words with a 
tone of feeling which could not but make a 
corresponding impression upon me. I as- 
sured her she had neither to fear my urging 
her with impertinent questions, nor my mis- 
construing her declining to answer those 
which might in themselves be reasonable, or 
at least natural. 

“T was too much obliged,” I said, “by 
the interest she had taken in my affairs, to 
misuse the opportunity her goodness had 
afforded me of prying into hers—I only 
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trusted and entreated, that if my services 
could at any time be useful, she would com- 
mand them without doubt or hesitation.” 

“Thank you—thank you,” she replied; 
‘‘your voice does not ring the cuckoo chime 
of compliment, but speaks like that of one 
who knows to what he pledges himself. If 
—but it is impossible—but yet, if an oppor- 
tunity should occur, I will ask you if you 
remember this promise; and I assure you, I 
shall not be angry if I find you have for- 
gotten it, for it is enough that you are sin- 
cere in your intentions just now—much may 
occur to alter them ere I call upon you, 
should that moment ever come, to assist Die 
Vernon, as if you were Die Vernon’s bro- 
ther.” 

“And if I were Die Vernon’s brother,” 
said I, ‘‘there could not be less chance that 
I should refuse my assistance—And now I 
am afraid I must not ask whether Rashleigh 
was willingly accessory to my deliverance?” 

“Not of me; but you may ask it of him- 
self, and depend upon it, he will say yes; 
for rather than any good action should walk 
through the world like an unappropriated 
adjective in an ill-arranged sentence, he is 
always willing to stand noun substantive to 
it himself.” 

‘‘And I must not ask whether this Camp- 
bell be himself the party who eased Mr. 
Morris of his portmantean,—or whether the | 
letter, which our friend the attorney re- 
ceived, was not a finesse to withdraw him 
from the scene of action, lest he should have 
marred the happy event of my deliverance? 
And I must not ask” 

“You must ask nothing of me,” said Miss 
Vernon; ‘‘so it is quite in vain to go on put- 
ting cases. You are to think just as well 
of meas if J had answered all these queries, 
and twenty others besides, as glibly as Rash- 
leigh could have done; and observe, when- 
ever I touch my chin just so, it is a sign 
that I cannot speak upon the topic which 
happens to occupy your attention. I must 
settle signals of correspondence with you, 
because you are to be my confidant and my 
counsellor, only you are to know nothing 
whatever of my affairs.” 

‘‘Nothing can be more reasonable,” I re- 
plied, laughing; ‘‘and the extent of your 
confidence will, you may rely upon it, only 
be equalled by the sagacity of my counsels.” 

This sort of conversation brought us, in 
the highest good-humor with each other, to 
Osbaldistone Hall, where we found the 
family far advanced in the revels of the 
evening. 

“Get some dinner for Mr. Osbaldistone 
and me in the library,” said Miss Vernon to 
a servant.—‘‘I must have some compassion 
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upon you,” she added, turning to me, “and 
provide against your starving in this man- 
sion of brutal abundance; otherwise I am 
not sure that I should show you my private 
haunts. This same library is my den—the 
only corner of the Hall-house where I am 
safe from the Ourang-Outangs, my cousins. 
They never venture there, I suppose for 
fear the folios should fall down and crack 
their skulls; for they will never affect their 
heads in any other way—So follow me.” 

And I followed through hall and bower, 
vaulted passage and winding stair, until we 
reached the room where she had ordered 
our refreshments. 


CHAPTER X. 


In the wide pile, by others heeded not, 

Hers was one sacred solitary spot, 

Whose gloomy aisles and bending shelves contain 

For moral hunger food, and cures for moral pain. 
ANONYMOUS. 


THE library at Osbaldistone Hall was a 
gloomy room, whose antique oaken shelves 
hent beneath the weight of the ponderous 
folios so dear to the seventeenth century, 
from which, under favor be it spoken, we 
have distilled matter for our quartos and 
octavos, and which, once more subjected to 
the alembic, may, should our sons be yet 
more frivolous than ourselves, be still farther 
reduced into duodecimos and pamphlets. 
The collection was chiefly of the classics, 
as well foreign as ancient history, and, above 
all, divinity. It was in wretched order. 
The priests, who in succession had acted as 
chaplains at the Hall, were, for many years, 
the only persons who entered its precincts, 
until Rashleigh’s thirst for reading had led 
him to disturb the venerable spiders, who 
had muffled the fronts of the presses with 
their tapestry. His destination for the 
church rendered his conduct less absurd in 
his father’s eyes, than if any of his other 
descendants had betrayed so strange a pro- 
pensity, and Sir Hildebrand acquiesced in 
the library receiving some repairs, so as to 
fit it for a sitting-room. Still an air of di- 
lapidation, as obvious as it was uncomforta- 
ble, pervaded the large apartment, and an- 
nounced the neglect from which the knowl- 
edge which its walls contained had not been 
able to exempt it. The tattered tapestry, 
the worm-eaten shelves, the huge and 
clumsy, yet tottering, tables, desks, and 
chairs, the rusty grate, seldom gladdened 
by either sea-coal or faggots, intimated the 
contempt of the lords of Osbaldistone Hall 
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for learning, and for the volumes which 
record its treasures. 

‘*You think this place somewhat discon- 
solate, I suppose?” said Diana, as I glanced 
my eye round the forlorn apartment; ‘“‘but 
to me it seems like a little paradise, for I 
call it my own, and fear no intrusion. Rash- 
leigh was joint proprietor with me, while 
we were friends.” 

‘‘And are you no longer so?” was my na- 
tural question. 

Her fore-finger immediately touched her 
dimpled chin, with an arch look of pro- 
hibition. 

“We are still allies,” she continued, 
‘hound, like other confederate powers, by 
circumstances of mutual interest; but I am 
afraid, as will happen in other cases, the 
treaty of alliance has survived the amicable 
dispositions in which it had its origin. At 
any rate, we live less together; and when 
when he comes through that door there, I 
vanish through this door here; and so, hav- 
ing made the discovery that we two were 
one too many for this apartment, as large 
as it seems, Rashleigh, whose occasions fre- 
quently call him elsewhere, has generously 
made a cession of his rights in my fayor; so 
that I now endeavor to prosecute alone the 
studies in which he used formerly to be my 
guide.” 

*‘And what are those studies, if I may 
presume to ask?” 

“Indeed you may, without the least fear 
of seeing my forefinger raised to the chin. 
Science and history are my principal favo- 
rites; but I also study poetry and the clas- 
sics.” 

*‘And the classics? 
in the original?” 

“‘Unquestionably. Rashleigh, who is no 
contemptible scholar, taught me Greek 
and Latin, as well as most of the langnages 
of modern Europe. I assure you there has 
been some pains taken in my education, al- 
though I can neither sew a tucker, nor work 
cross-stitch, nor make a pudding, nor—as 
the vicar’s fat wife, with as much truth as 
elegance, good-will, and politeness, was 
pleased to say in my behalf—do any other 
useful thing in the varsal world.” 

‘And was this selection of studies Rash- 
leigh’s choice, or your own, Miss Vernon?” 
I asked. 

‘‘Um!” said she, asif hesitating to answer 
my question,—‘“‘It’s not worth while lifting 
my finger about, after all. Why, partly 
his and partly mine. As I learned out of 
doors to ride a horse, and bridle and saddle 
him in case of necessity, and to clear a five- 
barred gate, and fire a gun without winking, 
and all other of those masculine accomplish. 
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ments that my brute cousins run mad after, 
I wanted, like my rational cousin, to read 
Greek and Latin within doors, and make 
my complete approach to the tree of knowl- 
edge, which you men-scholars would engross 
to yourselves, in revenge, I suppose, for our 
common mother’s share in the great original 
transgression.” 

‘And Rashleigh indulged your propensity 
to learning?” 

“Why, he wished to have me for his 
scholar, and he could but teach me that 
which he knew himself—he was not likely 
to instruct me in the mysteries of washing 
lace-rufiles, or hemming cambric handker- 
chiefs, I suppose.” 

‘‘T admit the temptation of getting such 
a scholar, and have no doubt that it made 
a weighty consideration on the tutor’s 
part.” 

“Oh, if you begin to investigate Rash- 
leigh’s motives, my finger touches my chin 
once more. I can only be frank where my 
own are inquired into. But to resume—he 
has resigned the hbrary in my favor, and 
never enters without leave had and obtained; 
and so I have taken the liberty to make it 
the place of deposit for some of my own 
goods and chattels, as you may see by look- 
ing round you.” 

*‘T beg pardon, Miss Vernon, but I really 
see nothing around these walls which I can 
distinguish as likely to claim you as mis- 
tress.” 

“That is, I suppose, because you neither 
see a shepherd or shepherdess wrought in 
worsted, and handsomely framed in black 
ebony, or a stuffed parrot—or a breeding- 
cage, full of canary birds,—or a housewife- 
case, broidered with tarnished silver,—or a 
toilet-table with a nest of japanned boxes, 
with as many angles as Christmas minced- 
pies,—or a broken-backed spinet, or a lute 
with three stings, or rock-work, or shell- 
work, or needle-work, or work of any kind,— 
or a lap-dog with a litter of blind puppies— 
None of these treasures do I possess,” she 
continued, after a pause, in order to recover 
the breath she had lost in enumerating them 
—‘‘But there stands the sword of my an- 
cestor Sir Richard Vernon, slain at Shrews- 
bury, and sorely slandered by a sad fellow 
called Will Shakspeare, whose Lancastrian 
partialities, and a certain knack at embody- 
ing them, has turned history upside down, 
or rather inside out;—and by that redoubt- 
ed weapon hangs the mail of the still older 
Vernon, squire to the Black Prince, whose 
fate is the reverse of his descendant’s, since 
he is more indebted to the bard who took 
the trouble to celebrate him, for good-will 
than for talents,— 
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Amiddes the route you may discern one 

Brave knight, with pipes on shield, ycleped Vernon; 
Like a borne fiend along the plain he thundered, 
Prest to be carving throtes, while others plundered, 


Then there is a model of a new martingale, 
which I invented myself—a great improve- 
ment on the Duke of Newcastle’s; and 
there are the hood and bells of my falcon 
Cheviot, who spitted himself on a heron’s 
bill at Horsely-moss—poor Cheviot, there is 
not a bird on the perches below, but are 
kites and riflers compared to him; and there 
is my own light fowling-piece, with an im- 
proved firelock; with twenty other treas- 
ures, each more valuable than another—And 
there, that speaks for itself.” 

She pointed to the carved oak frame of a 
full-length portrait by Vandyke, on which 
were inscribed, in Gothic letters, the words 
Vernon semper viret. I looked at her for 
explanation. ‘‘Do you not know,” said she, 
with some surprise, ‘‘our motto—the Ver- 
non motto, where, 


Like the solemn vice iniquity, 
We moralize two meanings in one word? 


And do you not know our cognizance, the 
pipes?” pointing to the armorial bearings 
sculptured on the oaken scrutcheon, around 
which the legend was displayed. 

“Pipes! —they look more like penny- 
whistles—But, pray, do not be angry with 
my ignorance,” I continued, observing the 
color mount to her cheeks, ‘‘I can mean no 
affront to your armorial bearings, for I do 
not even know my own.” 

“You an Osbaldistone, and confess so 
much!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Why, Percie, 
Thornie, John, Dickon, Wilfred himself, 
might be your instructor. Even ignorance 
itself is a plummet over you.” 

‘‘With shame I confess it, my dear Miss 
Vernon, the mysterics couched under the 
grim hieraglyphics of heraldry are to me as 
unintelligible as those £ the pyramids of 
Egypt.” 

‘‘What! is it possible?-—Why, even my 
uncle reads Gwillym sometimes of a wintes 
night—Not know the figures of heraldry!— 
of what could your father be thinking?” 

“Of the figures of arithmetic,” I. an- 
swered; ‘‘the most insignificant unit of 
which he holds more highly than all. the 
blazonry of chivalry. But, though I am 
ignorant to this inexpressible degree, I have 
knowledge and taste enough to admire that 
splendid picture, in which I think I cap 
discover a family likeness to you. What 
ease and dignity in the attitude!—what 
ricness of coloring—what breadth and depth 
of shade!” 
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“Ts it really a fine painting?” she asked. 

“T have seen many works of the renowned 
artist,” I replied, ‘‘but never beheld one 
more to my liking.” 

‘“Well, 1 know as little of pictures as you 
do of heraldry,” replied Miss Vernon; ‘‘yet 
I have the advantage of you, because I have 
always admired the painting without under- 
standing its value.” 

“‘While I have neglected pipes and tabors, 
and all the whimsical combinations of chiv- 
alry, still I am informed that they floated 
in the fields of ancient fame. But you will 
allow their exterior appearance is not so pe- 
euliarly interesting to the uninformed spec- 
tator as that of a fine painting.—Who is the 
person here represented?” 

“My grandfather. He shared the mis- 
fortunes of Charles I., and, I am sorry to 
add, the excesses of his son. Our patrimo- 
nial estate was greatly impaired by his prodi- 
gality, and was altogether lost by his suc- 
cessor, my unfortunate father. But peace 
be with them who have got it!—it was lost 
in the cause of loyalty.” 

“Your father, I presume, suffered in the 

oolitical dissensions of the period?” 
’ “Fe did indeed;—he lost his all. And 
fence is his child a dependent orphan—eat- 
mg the bread of others—subjected to their 
¢aprices, and compelled to study their inchi- 
aations; yet prouder of having had such a 
tather, than if, playing a more prudent but 
tess upright part, he had left me possessor 
of all the rich and fair baronies which his 
family once possessed.” 

As she thus spoke, the entrance of the 
servants with dinner cut off all conversation 
but that of a general nature. 

When our hasty meal was concluded, and 
the wine placed on the table, the domestic 
informed us, ‘‘that Mr. Rashleigh had de- 
sired to be told when our dinner was re- 
moved.” 

“Tell him,” said Miss Vernon, .‘‘we shall 
be happy to see him if he will step this way 
—place another wine-glass and chair, and 
leave the room.—You must retire with him 
when he goes away,” she continued, address- 
ing herself to me; ‘‘even my liberality can- 
not spare a gentleman above eight hours 
out of the twenty-four; and I think we have 
been together for at least that length of 
time.” 

““The old seythe-man has moved so rapid- 
ly,” I answered, “‘that I could not count 
his strides.” 

“Hush!” said Miss Vernon, ‘‘here comes 
Rashleigh;” and she drew off her chair, to 
which I had a} proached mine rather close- 
ly, so as to place a greater distance between 
us, 
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A modest tap at the door,—a gentle man- 
ner of opening when invited to enter,—a 
studied softness and humility of step and 
deportment, announced that the educatiou 
of Rashleigh Osbaldistone at the College of 
St. Omers accorded well with the ideas I 
entertained of the manners of an accom- 
plished Jesuit. I need not add, that, asa 
sound Protestant, these ideas were not the 
most favorable. ‘‘Why should you use the 
ceremony of knocking,” said Miss Vernon, 
‘‘when you knew that I was not alone?” 

This was spoken with a burst of impa- 
tience, as if she had felt that Rashleigh’s 
air of caution and reserve covered some in- 
sinuation of impertinent suspicion. ‘You 
have taught me the form of knocking at 
this door so perfectly, my fair cousin,” an- 
swered Rashleigh, without change of voice 
or manner, ‘‘that habit has become a second 
nature.” 

“‘T prize sincerity more than courtesy, sir, 
and you know I do,” was Miss Vernon’s re- 
ply. 

‘‘Courtesy is a gallaant gay, a courtier by 
name and by profession,” replied Rashleigh, 
“‘and therefore most fit for a lady’s bower.” 

“But Sincerity is the true knight,” re- 
torted Miss Vernon, ‘‘and therefore much 
more welcome, cousin. But to end a debate 
not over amusing to your stranger kinsman, 
sit down, Rashleigh, and give Mr. Francis 
Osbaldistone your countenance to his glass 
of wine. J have done the honors of the 
dinner, for the credit of Osbaldistone Hall.” 

Rashieigh sat down, and filled his glass, 
giancing his eye from Diana to me, with an 
embarrassment which his utmost efforts 
could not entirely disguise. I thought he 
appeared to be uncertain concerning the 
extent of confidence she might have reposed 
in me, and hastened to lead the conversation 
into a channel which should sweep away 
his suspicion that Diana might have be- 
trayed any secrets which rested between 
them. ‘‘Miss Vernon,” J said,‘‘Mr. Rash- 
leigh has recommended me to return my 
thanks to you for my speedy disengagement 
from the ridiculous accusation of Morris; 
and, unjustly fearmg my gratitude might 
not be warm enough to remind me of this 
duty, she has put my curiosity on its side, 
by referring me to you for an account, or 
rather explanation, of the events of the 
day.” 

‘‘Indeed?” answered Rashleigh; ‘‘I should 
have thought” (looking keenly at Miss Ver- 
non) ‘‘that the lady herself might have stood 
interpreter;” and his eye, reverting from 
her face, sought mine, as if to search, from 
the. expression of my features, whether 
| Diana’s communication had been as narrow- 
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ly limited as my words had intimated. Miss 
Vernon retorted his inquisitorial glance with 
one of decided scorn; while I, uncertain 
whether to deprecate or resent his obvious 
suspicion, replied, “‘If it is your pleasure, 
Mr. Rashleigh, as it has been Miss Vernon’s, 
to leave me in ignorance; I must necessarily 
submit; but, pray, do not withhold your 
information from me on the ground of im- 
agining that I have already obtained any 
on the subject. For I tell you, as a man of 
honor, | am as ignorant as that picture of 
anything relating to the events I have wit- 
nessed to-day, excepting that I understand 
from Miss Vernon, that you have been kind- 
ly active in my favor.” 

‘**Miss Vernon has overrated my humble 
efforts,” said Rashleigh, ‘‘though I claim 
full credit for my zeal. The truth is, that 
as I galloped back to get some one of our 
family to join me in becoming your bail, 
which was the most obvious, or, indeed, I 
may say, the only way of serving you which 
occurred to my stupidity, I met the man 
Cawmil—Colville—Campbell, or whatso- 
ever they call him. I had understood from 
Morris that he was present when the rob- 
bery took place, and had the good fortune 
to prevail on him (with some difficulty, I 
confess) to tender his evidence in your ex- 
culpation—which I presume was the means 
of your being released from an unpleasant 
situation.” 

“‘Indeed?—I am much your debtor for 
procuring such a seasonable evidence in my 
behalf. But I cannotsee why (having been, 
as he said, a fellow-sufferer with Morris) it 
should have required much trouble to per- 
suade him to step forth and bear evidence, 
whether to convict the actual robber, or 
free an innocent person.” 

“You do not know the genius of that 
man’s country, sir,” answered Rashleigh;— 
“discretion, prudence, and foresight, are 
their leading qualities; these are only modi- 
fied by a narrow-spirited, but yet ardent pat- 
riotism, which forms as it were the outmost 
of the concentric bulwarks with which a 
Scotchman fortifies himself against all the 
attacks of a generous philanthropical prin- 
ciple. Surmount this mound, you find an 
inner and still dearer barrier—the love of 
his province, his village, or, most probably 
his clan; storm this second obstacle, you 
have a third—his attachment to his own 
family—his father, mother, sons, daughters, 
uncles, aunts, and cousins, to the ninth 
generation. It is within these limits that 
a Scotchman’s social affection expands it- 
self, never reaching those which are outer- 
most, till all means of discharging itself in 
the interior circles have been exhausted. 
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It is within these circles that his heart 
throbs, each pulsation being fainter and 
fainter, till, beyond the widest boundary, it 
is almost unfelt. And what is worst of all, 
could you surmount all these concentric 
outworks, you have an inner citadel, deeper, 
higher, and more eflicient than them all— 
a Scotchman’s love for himself.” 

‘‘All this is extremly eloquent and meta- 
phorical, Rashleigh,” said Miss Vernon, 
who listened with unrepressed impatience; 
‘‘there are only two objections to it: first, 
it is not true; secondly, if true, it is noth- 
ing to the purpose.” 

“It is true, my fairest Diana,” returned 
Rashleigh; ‘‘and moreover, it is most in- 
stantly to the purpose. It is true, because 
you cannot deny that I know the country 
and people intimately, and the character is 
drawn from deep and accurate considera- 
tion;—and it is to the purpose, because it 
answers Mr. Francis Osbaldistone’s ques- 
tion, and shows why this same wary Scotch- 
man, considering our kinsman to be neither 
his countryman, nor a Campbell, nor his 
cousin in any of the inextricable combina- 
tions by which they extend their pedigree; 
and, above all, seeing no prospect of per- 
sonal advantage, but, on the contrary, much 
hazard of loss of time and delay of busi- 
ness”—— 

“With other inconveniences, perhaps, of 
a,nature yet more formidable,” interrupted 
Miss Vernon. 

“Of which, doubtless, there might be 
many,” said Rashleigh, continuing in the 
same tone—‘‘In short, my theory shows 
why this man, hoping for no advantage, and 
afraid of some inconvenience, might require 
a degree of persuasion ere he could be pre- 
vailed on to give his testimony in favor of 
Mr. Osbaldistone.” 

“Tt seems surprising to me,” I observed, 

‘‘that during the glance I cast over the 
declaration, or whatever it is termed, of 
Mr. Morris, he should never have mentioned 
that Campbell was in his company when he 
met the marauders.” 

“Tt understood from Campbell, that he 
had taken his solemn promise, not to men- 
tion that circumstance,” replied Rashleigh: 
‘this reason for exacting such an engagement 
you may guess from what I have hinted 
—he wished to get back to his own country, 
undelayed and unebmarrassed by any of the 
judicial inquiries which he would have been 
under the necessity of attending, had the 
fact of his being present at the robbery 
taken air while he was on this side of the 
Border. But let him once be as distant as 
the Forth, Morris will, I warrant you, come 
forth with all he knows about him, and, it 
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may be, a good deal more. Besides, Camp- 
bell is a very extensive dealer in cattle, and 
has often occasion to send great droves into 
Northumberland; and, when driving such 
a trade, he would be a great fool to embroil 
himself with our Northumbrian thieves, 
than whom no men who live are more vin- 
dictive.” 

“‘T dare be sworn of that,” said Miss Ver- 
non, with a tone which implied something 
more than a simple acquiescence in the 
proposition. — 

“Still,” said I, resuming the subject, ‘‘al- 
lowing the force of the reasons which Camp- 
bell might have for desiring that Morris 
should be silent with regard to his promise 
when the robbery was committed, I cannot 
yet see how he could attain such an influence 
over the man, as to make him suppress his 
evidence in that particular, at the manifest 
risk of subjecting his story to disvredit.” 

Rashleigh agreed with me, that it was 
very extraordinary, and seemed to regret 
that he had not questioned the Scotchman 
more closely on that subject, which he al- 
lowed looked extremely mysterious. ‘‘But,” 
he asked, immediately after this acquies- 
cence, ‘‘are you very sure the circumstance 
of Morris’s being accompanied by Campbell 
is really not alluded to in his examination?” 

“‘T read the paper over hastily,” said I; 
“but it is my strong impression that no 
such eircumstance is mentioned;—at least, 
it must have been touched on very slightly, 
since it failed to catch my attention.” 

“True, true,” answered Rashleigh, form- 
ing his own inference while he adopted my 
words; ‘‘I incline to think with you, that 
the circumstance must in reality have been 
mentioned, but so slightly that it failed to 
attract your attention. And then, as to 
Campbell’s interest with Morris, I incline 
to suppose that it must have been gained 
by playing upon his fears. This chicken- 
hearted fellow, Morris, is bound, I under- 
stand, for Scotland, destined for some little 
employment under Government; and, pos- 
sessing the courage of the wrathful dove or 
most magnanimous mouse, he may have 
been afraid to engounter the ill-will of such 
a kill-cow as Campbell, whose very ap- 
pearance would be enough to fright him out 
of his little wits. You observed that Mr. 
Campbell has at times a keen and animated 
manner—something of a martial cast in his 
tone and bearing.” 

“T own,” I replied, ‘‘that his expression 
struck me as being occasionally fierce and 
sinister, and little adapted to his peaceable 
professions. Has he served in the army?” 

‘*Yes—no—not strictly speaking, served; 
but he has been, I believe, like most of his 
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countrymen, trained to arms. Indeed, 
among the hills, they carry them from boy- 
hood to the grave. So, if you know any- 
thing of your fellow-traveller, you will easily 
judge, that, going to such a country, he will 
take care to avoid a quarrel, if he can help 
it, with any of the natives. But, come, I see 
you decline your wine—and I too am a de- 
generate Osbaldistone, so far as respects the 
circulation of the bottle. If you will go to 
my room, I will hold youa hand at piquet.” 

We rose to take leave of Miss Vernon, 
who had from time to time suppressed, ap- 
parently with difficulty, a strong temptation 
to break in upon Rashleigh’s details. As 
we were about to leave the room, the smoth- 
ered fire broke forth. 

‘“Mr. Osbaldistone,” she said, ‘your own 
observation will enable you to verify the 
justice, or injustice, of Rashleigh’s sugges- 
tions concerning such individuals as Mr. 
Campbell and Mr. Morris. But, in slander- 
ing Scotland, he has borne false witness 
against a whole country; and I request you 
will allow no weight to his evidence.” 

“‘Perhaps,” I answered, ‘‘I may find it 
somewhat difficult to obey your injunction, 
Miss Vernon; for I must own I was bred up 
with no very favorable idea of our northern 
neighbors.” 

“Distrust that part of your education, 
sir,” she repled, ‘‘and let the daughter of a 
Scotchwoman pray you to respect the land 
which gave her parent birth, until your own 
observation has proved them to be unworthy 
of your good opinion. Preserve your hatred 
and contempt for dissimulation, baseness, 
and falsehood, wheresoever they are to be 
met with. You will find enough of all with- 
out leaving England.—Adieu, gentlemen, 
I wish you good evening.” 

And she signed to the door, with the man- 
ner of a princess dismissing her train. 

We retired to Rashleigh’s apartment 
where a servant brought us coffee and cards. 
I had formed my resolution to press Rash- 
leigh no farther on the events of the day. A 
mystery, and, as I thought, not of a favora- 
ble complexion, appeared to hang over his 
conduct; but to ascertain if my suspicions 
were just, it was necessary to throw him off 
We cut for the deal, and were 
soon earnestly engaged in our play. I 
thought I perceived in this trifling for 
amusement (for the stake which Rashleigh 
proposed was a mere trifle) something of a 
fierce and ambitious temper. He seemed 
perfectly to understand the beautiful game 
at which he played, but preferred, as it were 
on principle, the risking bold and precarious 
strokes to the ordinary rules of play; and 
neglecting the minor and _ better-balanced 
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chances of the game, he hazarded everything 
for the chance of piqueing, repiqueing, or 
capoting his adversary. So soon as the in- 
tervention of a game or two at piquet, like 
the music between the acts of a drama, had 
vompletely interrupted our previous course 
of conversation, Rashleigh appeared to tire 
of the game, and the cards were superseded 
by discourse, in which he assumed the lead. 
More learned than soundly wise-—better 
acquainted with men’s minds than with the 
moral principles that ought to regulate 
them, he had still powers of conversation 
which I have rarely seen equalled, never ex- 
celled. Of this his manner implied some 
consciousness; at least, 1t appeared to me 
that he had studied hard to improve his 
natural advantages of a melodious voice, 
fluent and happy expression, apt language, 
and fervid imagination. He was never 
loud, never overbearing, never so much oc- 
cupied with his own thoughts as to outrun 
either the patience or the comprehension 
of those he conversed with. His ideas suc- 
‘ceeded each other with the gentle but unin- 
termitting flow of a plentiful and bounteous 
spring; while I have heard those of others, 
who aimed at distinction in conversation, 
rash along like the turbid gush from the 
sluice of a mill-pond, as hurried, and as 
easily exhausted. It was late at night ere 
I could part from a companion so fascinat- 
ing; and, when I gained my own apartment, 
it cost me no small effort to recall to my 
mind the character of Rashleigh, such as I 
had pictured him previous to this ¢é¢e-a-téte. 
So effectual, my dear Tresham, does the 
sense of being pleased and amused blunt 
our faculties of perception and discrimina- 
tion of character, that I can only compare 
it to the taste of certain fruits, at once lus- 
cious and poignant, which renders our palate 
totally unfit for relishing or distinguishing 
the viands which are subsequently subjected 
to its criticism. 


CHAPTER XI. 


What gars ye gaunt, my merrymen a’? 
What gars ye look sae dreary? ; 
What gars ye hing your head sae sair 
In the castle of Balwearie? 
Op ScotcH BaLuaD. 


Tue next morning chanced to be Sunday, 
a day peculiarly hard to be got rid of at Os- 
baldistone Hall; for after the formal re- 
ligious service of the morning had been per- 
formed, at which all the family regularly 
attended, it was hard to say upon which 
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cepted, the fiend of ennui descended with 
the most abundant outpouring of his spirit. 
To speak of my yesterday’s embarrassment 
amused Sir Hildebrand for several minutes, 
and he congratulated me on my deliverance 
from Morpeth or Hexham jail, as he would 
have done if I had fallen in attempting to 
clear a five-barred gate, and got up with- 
out hurting myself. 

‘Hast had a lucky turn, lad; but do na 
be over venturous again. What, man! the 
king’s road is free to all men, be they Whigs, 
be they Tories.” 

“‘On my word, sir, I am innocent of in- 
terrupting it; and it is the most provoking 
thing on earth, that every person will take 
it for granted that I am accessory to a 
crime which I despise and detest, and which 
would, moreover, deservedly forfeit my life 
to the laws of my country.” 

‘“Well, well, lad; even so be it; J ask no 
questions—no man bound to tell on himsell 
—that’s fair play, or the devil’s in’t.” 

Rashleigh here came to my assistance; 
but I could not help thinking that his ar- 
guments were calculated rather as hints to 
his father to put on a show of acquiescence 
in my declaration of innocence, than fully 
to establish it. 

“In your own house, my dear sir—and 
your own nephew—you will not surely per- 
sist in hurting his feelings by seeming to 
discredit what he is so strongly interested 
in affirming. No doubt, you are fully de- 
serving of all his confidence, and I am sure, 
were there anything you could do to assist 
him in this strange affair, he would have 
recourse to your goodness. But my cousin 
Frank has been dismissed as an innocent 
man, and no one is entitled to suppose him 
otherwise. For my part, I have not the 
least doubt of his innocence; and our fami- 
ly honor, I conceive, requires that we 
should maintain it with tongue and sword 
against the whole country.” 

‘‘Rashleigh,” said his father, looking 
fixedly at him, ‘‘thou art a sly loon—thou 
hast ever been too cunning for me, and too 
cunning for most folks. Have a care thou 
proven too a cunning for thysell—two faces 
under one hood is no true heraldry. And 
since we talk of heraldry, Pll goand read 
Gwillym.” 

This resolution he intimated with a yawn, 
resistless as that of the Goddess in the Dun- 
ciad, which was responsively echoed by his 
giant sons, as they dispersed in quest of the 
pastimes to which their minds severally in- 
clined them—Percie to discuss a pot of 
March beer with the steward in the buttery, 
—Thorncliff to cut a pair of cudgels, and 
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dress May-flies,—Dickon to play at pitch 
and toss by himself, his right hand against 
his left,—and Wilfred to bite his thumbs 
and hum himself into a slumber which 
should last till dinner-time, if possible. 
Miss Vernon had retired to the library. 

Rashleigh and I were left alone in the old 
hall, from which the servants, with their 
ustial bustle and awkwardness, had at length 
contrived to hurry the remains of our sub- 
stantial breakfast. I took the opportunity 
to upbraid him with the manner in which 
he had spoken of my affair to his father, 
which I frankly stated was highly offensive 
to me, as it seemed rather to exhort Sir Hil- 
debrand to conceal his suspicions, than to 
root them out. 

“Why, what can I do, my dear friend?” 
- replied Rashleigh: ‘‘my father’s disposition 
is so tenacious of suspicions of all kinds, 
when once they take root (which, to do him 
justice, does not easily happen), that I have 
always found it the best way to silence him 
upon such subjects, instead of arguing with 
him. Thus I get the better of the weeds 
which I cannot eradicate, by cutting them 
over as often as they appear, until at length 
they die away of themselves. ‘There is 
neither wisdom nor profit in disputing with 
such a mind as Sir Hildebrand’s, which 
hardens itself against conviction, and be- 
lieves in its own inspirations as firmly as 
we good Catholics do in those of the Holy 
Father of Rome.” 

“Tt is very hard, though, that I should 
live in the house of a man, and he a near 
relation too, who will persist in believing 
me guilty of a highway robbery.” 

‘‘My father’s foolish opinion, if one may 
give that epithet to any opinion of a father’s, 
does not affect your real innocence; and as 
to the disgrace of the fact, depend on it, 
that, considered in all its bearings, political 
as well as moral, Sir Hildebrand regards it 
as a meritorious action—a weakening of the 
enemy —a spoiling of the Amalekites; and 
you will stand the higher in his regard for 
your supposed accession to it.” 

‘*T desire no man’s regard, Mr. Rashleigh, 
on such terms as must sink me in my own; 
and I think these injurious suspicions will 
afford a very good reason for quitting Os- 
baldistone Hall, which I shall do whenever 
I can communicate on the subject with my 
father.” 

The dark countenance of Rashleigh, 
though little accustomed to betray its mas- 
ter’s feelings, exhibited a suppressed smile, 
which he instantly chastened by a sigh. 

“You are a happy man, Frank—you go 
and come, as the wind bloweth where it 
listeth, With your address, taste, and tal- 
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ents, you will soon find circles where they 

will be more valued, than amid the dull 

inmates of this mansion; while I——” he 
aused. 

‘‘And what is there in your lot that can 
make you or any one envy mine,—an out- 
cast, as | may almost term myself, from 
my father’s house and favor?” : 

“Ay, but,” answered Rashleigh, ‘‘con- 
sider the gratified sense of independence 
which you must have attained by a very 
temporary sacrifice,—for such I am sure 
yours will prove to bo; consider the power 
of acting asa free agent, of cultivating your 
own talents in the way to which your taste 
determines you, and in which you are well 
qualified to distinguish yourself. Fame and 
freedom are cheaply purchased by a few 
weeks’ residence in the North, even though 
your place of exile be Osbaldistone Hall. 
A second Ovid in Thrace, you have not his 
reasons for writing Tristia.” 

‘‘T do not know,” said I, blushing as be- 
came a young scribbler, ‘“‘how you should 
be so well acquainted with my truant stud- 
jeg.” 

“There was an emissary of your father’s 
here some time since, a young coxcomb, one 
Twineall, who informed me concerning 
your secret sacrifices to the muses, and 
added, that some of your verses had been 
greatly admired by the best judges.” 

Tresham, I believe you are guiltless of 
having ever essayed to build the lofty rhyme; 
but you must have known in your day many: 
an apprentice and fellow-craft, if not some of 
the master-masons, in the temple of Apollo. 
Vanity is their universal foible, from him 
who decorated the shades of Twickenham, 
to the veriest scribbler whom he has lashed 
in his Dunciad. I had my own share of 
this common failing, and without consider- 
ing how httle likely this young fellow T'wine- 
all was, by taste and habits, either to be 
acquainted with one or two little pieces of 
poetry, which I had at times insinuated into 
Button’s coffee-house, or to report the opin- 
ion of the critics who frequented that re- 
sort of wit and literature, I almost instantly 
gorged the bait; which Rashleigh perceiv- 
ing, improved his opportunity by a diffi- 
dent, yet apparently very anxious request 
to be permitted to see some of my manu- 
script productions. 

“You shall give me an evening in my 
own apartment,” he continued, ‘‘for I must 
soon lose the charms of literary society for 
the drudgery of commerce, and the coarse 
every-day avocations of the world. I repeat 
it, that my compliance with my father’s 
wishes for the advantage of my family, is 
indeed a sacrifice, especially considering the 
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calm and peaceful profession to which my 
education destined me.” 

IT was vain, but not a fool, and this hypo- 
crisy was too strong for me to swallow. 
“You would not persuade me,” I replied, 
“that you really regret to exchange the 
situation of an obscure Catholic priest, with 
all its privations, for wealth and society, 
and the pleasures of the world?” 

Rashleigh saw that he had colored his 
affectation of moderation too highly, and, 
after a second’s pause, during which, I sup- 
pose, he calculated the degree of candor 
which it was necessary to use with me (that 
being a quality of which he was never need- 
lessly profuse), he answered, with a smile— 
“At my age, to be condemned, as you say, 
to wealth and the world, does not, indeed, 
sound so alarming as perhaps it ought to 
do. But, with pardon be it spoken, you 
have mistaken my destination—a Catholic 
priest, if you will, but not an obscure one. 
No, sir,—Rashleigh Osbaldistone will be 
more obscure, should he rise to be the rich- 
est citizen in London, than he might have 
been as a member of a church, whose minis- 
ters, as some one says, ‘set their sandall’d 
feet on princes.” My family interest at a 
certain exiled court is high, and the weight 
which that court ought to possess, and does 
possess, at Rome is yet higher—my talents 
not altogether inferior to the education I 
have received. In sober judgment, I might 
have looked forward to high eminence in 
the church—in the dream of fancy, to the 
very highest. Why might not”—(he added, 
laughing, for it was part of his manner to 
keep much of his discourse apparently be- 
twixt jest and earnest)—‘“‘why might not 
Cardinal Osbaldistone have swayed the for- 
tunes of empires, well-born and well-con- 
nected, as well as the low-born Mazarin, 
or Alberoni, the son of an Italian gardener?” 

‘Nay, I can give you no reason to the con- 
trary; but in your place I should not much 
regret losing the chance of such precarious 
and invidious elevation.” 

‘Neither would: I,” he replied, ‘‘were I 
sure that my present establishment was more 
certain; but that must depend upon circum- 
stances which I can only learn by experience 
—the disposition of your father, for exam- 

he.” 

“Confess the truth without finesse, Rash- 
leigh; you would willingly know something 
of him from me?” 

“Since, like Die Vernon, you make a 

oint of following the banner of the good 
ee Sincerity, I reply—certainly.” 

‘Well, then, you will find in my father 
a man who has followed the paths of thriv- 
ing more for the exercise they afforded to 
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his talents, than for the love of the gold 
with which they are strewed. His active 
mind would have been happy in any situa- 
tion which gave it scope for exertion, though 
that exertion had been its solereward. But 
his wealth has accumulated, because, moder- 
ate and frugal in his habits, no new sources 
of expense have occurred to dispose of his 
increasing income. He is aman who hates 
dissimulation in others; never practises it 
himself; and is peculiarly alert in discover- 
ing motives through the coloring of lan- 
guage. Himself silent by habit, he is readi- 
ly disgusted by great talkers; the rather, 
that the circumstances by which he is most 
interested, afford no. great scope for conver- 
sation. He is severely strict in the duties 
of religion; but you have no reason to fear 
his interference with yours, for he regards 
toleration as a sacred principle of political 
economy. But if you have any Jacobitical 
partialities, as is naturally to be supposed, 
you will do well to suppress them in his 
presence, as well as the least tendency to 
the highflymg or Tory principles; for he 
holds both in utter detestation. For the 
rest, his word is his own bond, and must be 
the law of all who act under him. He will 
fail in his duty to no one, and will permit 
no one to fail towards him; to cultivate his 
favor, you must execute his commands, in- 
stead of echoing his sentiments. His great- 
est failings arise out of prejudices connected 
with his own profession, or rather his ex- 
clusive devotion to it, which makes him see 
little worthy of praise or attention, unless 
it be in some measure connected with com- 
merce.” 

‘‘O rare-painted portrait!” exclaimed 
Rashleigh, when I was silent—‘‘Vandyke 
was a dauber to you, Frank. I see thy sire 
before me in all his strength and weakness; 
loving and honoring the King as sort of 
lord mayor of the empire, or chief of the 
board of trade—venerating the Commons, 
for the acts regulating the export trade— 
and respecting the Peers, because the Lord 
Chancellor sits on a woolsack.” 

‘‘Mine was a likeness, Rashleigh; yours 
is acaricature. But in return for the carte 
du pays which I have unfolded to you, give 
me some lights on the geography of the un- 
known lands’— 

‘On which you are wrecked,” said Rash- 
leigh. ‘‘It is not worth while; it is no Isle 
of Calypso, umbrageous with shade and in- 
tricate with silvan labyrinth—but a bare 
ragged Northumbrian moor, with as little 
to interest curiosity as to delight the eye; 
you may desery it in all its nakedness in 
half an hour’s survey, as well as if I were to 


lay it down before you by line and compass.” 
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“O, but something there is, worthy a 
more attentive survey—What say you to 
Miss Vernon? Does not she form an inter- 
esting object in the landscape, were all round 
as rude as Iceland’s coast?” 

I could plainly perceive that Rashleigh 
disliked the topic now presented to him; 
but my frank communication had given me 
the advantageous title to make inquiries in 
my turn. Rashleigh felt this, and found 
himself obliged to follow my lead, however 
difficuls he might find it to play his cards 
successfully. ‘‘I have known less of Miss 
Vernon,” he said, ‘‘for some time, than I 
was wont to do formerly. In early age I 
was her tutor; but as she advanced toward 
womanhood, .my various avocations,—the 
gravity of the profession to which I was des- 
tined,—the peculiar nature of her engage- 
ments,—our mutual situation, in short, ren- 
dered a close and constant intimacy danger- 
ous and improper. I believe Miss Vernon 
might consider my reserve as unkindness, 
but it was my duty; I felt as much as she 
seemed to do, when compelled to give way 
to prudence. But where was the safety in 
cultivating an intimacy with a beautiful and 
suceptible girl, whose heart, you are aware, 
must be given either to the cloister or to a 
betrothed husband?” 

‘The cloister or a betrothed husband?” 
I echoed—“‘Is that the alternative destined 
for Miss Vernon?” 

“Tt is indeed,” said Rashleigh, with a 
sigh. ‘‘I need not, I suppose, caution you 
against the danger of cultivating tco closely 
the friendship of Miss Vernon;—you are a 
man of the world, and know how far you 
can indulge yourself in her society with 
safety to yourself, and justice to her. But 
I warn you, that, considering her ardent 
temper, you must let your experience keep 
guard over her as well as yourself, for the 
specimen of yesterday may serve to show 
her extreme thoughtlessness and neglect of 
decorum.” 

There was something, I was sensible, of 
truth, as well as good sense, in all this; it 
seemed to be given as a friendly warning, 
and I had no right to take it amiss; yet I 
felt I could with pleasure have run Rash- 
~ leigh Osbaldistone through the body all the 
time he was speaking. 

‘The deuce take his insolence!” was my 
internal meditation. ‘‘Would he wish me 
to infer that Miss Vernon had fallen in love 
with that hatchet-face of his, and become 
degraded so low as to require his shyness to 
cure her of an imprudent passion? I will 
have his meaning from him,” was my reso- 
lution, “if I should drag it out with cart- 
ropes.” 
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For this purpose, I placed my temper 
under as accurate a guard as I could, and 
observed, ‘‘That, for a lady of her good 
sense and acquired accomplishments, it was 
to be regretted that Miss Vernon’s manners 
were rather blunt and rustic.” 

‘Frank and unreserved, at least, to the 
extreme,” replied Rashleigh: ‘‘yet, trust 
me, she has an excellent heart. To tell 
you the truth, should she continue her ex- 
treme aversion to the cloister, and to her 
destined husband, and should my own la- 
bors in the mine of Plutus promise to secure 
me a decent independence, I shall think of 
renewing our acquaintance and sharing it 
with Miss Vernon.” 

‘‘With all his fine voice, and well-turned 
periods,” thought I, ‘‘this same Rashleigh 
Osbaldistone is the ugliest and most conceit- 
ed coxcomb I ever met with!” 

“But,” continued Rashleigh, as if think- 
ing aloud, ‘‘I should not like to supplant 
Thorneliff.” 

‘‘Supplant Thornceliff!—Is your brother 
Thornchff,” I inquired, with great surprise, 
‘‘the destined husband of Diana Vernon?” 

‘“Why, ay, her father’s commands, and 
a certain family-contract, destined her to 
marry one of Sir Hildebrand’s sons. A dis- 
pensation has been obtained from Rome to 
Diana Vernon to marry Blank Osbaldistone, 
Esq., son of Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone, 
of Osbaldistone Hall, Bart., and so forth; 
and it only remains to pitch upon the happy 
man whose name shall fill the gap in the 
manuscript. Now, as Percie is seldom so- 
ber, my father pitched on Thorncliff, as the 
second prop of the family, and therefore 
most proper to carry on the line of the Os- 
baldistones.” 

“The young lady,” said I, forcing my- 
self to assume an air of pleasantry, which, 
I believe, became me extremely ill, ‘‘would 
perhaps have been inclined to look a little 
lower on the family-tree, for the branch to 
which she was desirous of clinging.” 

*“‘T cannot say,” he replied. ‘‘There is 
room for little choice in our family; Dick 
is a gambler, John is a boor, and Wilfred 
an ass. I believe my father really made 
the best selection for poor Die, after all.” 

“The present company,” said I, ‘‘being 
always excepted.” 

“Oh, my destination to the church placed 
me out of the question; otherwise I will 
not affect to say, that, qualified by education 
both to instruct and guide Miss Vernon, I 
might not have been a more creditable 
choice than any of my elders.” 

““And so thought the young lady, doubt- 
less?” 

“You are not to suppose so,” answered 
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Rashleigh, with an affectation of denial 
which was contrived to convey the strongest 
affirmation the case admitted of: ‘‘friend- 
ship—only friendship—formed the tie be- 
twixt us, and the tender affections of an 
opening mind to its only instructor—Love 
came not near us—I told you I was wise in 
time.” 

I felt little inclination to pursue this con- 
versation any farther, and shaking myself 
clear of Rashleigh, withdrew to my own 
apartment, which I recollect I traversed 
with much vehemence of agitation, repeat- 
ing aloud the expressions which had most 
offended me.—‘*Susceptible—ardent—ten- 
der affection—Love—Diana Vernon, the 
most beautiful creature I ever beheld, in love 
with him, the bandy-legged, bull-necked, 
limping scoundrel! Richard the Third in 
all but his hump-back!—And yet the oppor- 
tunities he must have had during his cursed 
course of lectures; and the fellow’s flowing 
and easy strain of sentiment; and her ex- 
treme seclusion from every one who spoke 
and acted with common sense; ay, and her 
obvious pique at him, mixed with admira- 
tion of his talents, which looked as like the 
result of neglected attachment as anything 
else—Well, and what is it to me, that I 
should storm and rage at it? Is Diana Ver- 
non the first pretty girl that has loved and 
married an ugly fellow? And if she were 
free of every Osbaldistone of them, what 
concern is it of mine?—a Catholic—a Jacob- 
ite—a termagant into the boot—for me to 
look that way were utter madness.” 

By throwing such reflections on the flame 
of my displeasure, I subdued it into a sort 
of smoldering heart-burning, and appeared 
at the dinner-table in as sulky a humor as 
could well be imagined. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Drunk?—and speak parrot?—and squabble?— 


swagger ?— : ! f 
Swear?—and discourse fustian with one’s own 
shadow? OTHELLO. 


I HAVE already told you, my dear Tresham, 
what probably was no news to you, that my 
principal fault was an unconquerable pitch 
of pride, which exposed me to frequent mor- 
tification. I had not even whispered to 
myself that I loved Diana Vernon; yet no 
sooner did I hear Rashleigh talk of her as a 
prize which he might stoop to carry off, or 
neglect, at his pleasure, than every step 
which the poor girl had taken, in the inno- 
cence and openness of her heart, to form a 
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sort of friendship with me, seemed in my 
eyes the most insulting coquetry.—‘‘Soh! 
sho would secure me as a pis aller, I sup- 
pose, in case Mr. Rashleigh Osbaldistone 
should not take compassion upon her! But 
I will satisfy her that I am not a person to 
be trepanned in that manner—I will make 
her sensible that I see through her arts, and 
that I scorn them.” 

I did not reflect for a moment, that all 
this indignation, which I had no right what- 
ever to entertain, proved that I was anything 
but indifferent to Miss Vernon’s charms; 
and I sate down to table in high ill-humor 
with her and all the daughters of Eve. 

Miss Vernon heard me, with surprise, re- 
turn ungracious answers to one or two play- 
ful strokes of satire which she threw out 
with her usual freedom of speech; but, hay- 
ing no suspicion that offense was meant, 
she only replied to my rude repartees with 
jests somewhat similar, but polished by her 
good temper, though pointed by her wit. 
At length she perceived I was really out 
of humor, and answered one of my rude 
speeches thus:— . 

“They say, Mr. Frank, that one may 
gather sense from fools—I heard cousin Wil- 
fred refuse to play any longer at cudgels 
the other day with cousin 'Thornie, because 
cousin Thornie got angry, and struck harder 
than the rules of amicable combat, it seems, 
permitted. ‘Were I to break your head in 
good earnest,’ quoth honest Wilfred, ‘I 
care not how angry you are, for I should do 
it so much the more easily;—but it’s hard I 
should get-raps over the costard, and only 
pay you back in make-believes—Do you 
understand the moral of this, Frank?” 

“TY have never felt myself under the ne- 
cessity, madam, of studying how to extract 
the slender portion of sense with which this 
family season their conversation.” 

“Necessity! and madam!—You surprise 
me, Mr. Osbaldistone.” 

‘‘T am unfortunate in doing so.” 

‘‘Am I to suppose that this capricious tone 
is seriousg or is it only assumed, to make 
your good-humor more valuable?” 

“You have a right to the attention of so 
many gentlemen in this family, Miss Ver- 
non, that it cannot be worth your while to 
inquire into the cause of my stupidity and 
bad spirits.” 

‘“*What!” she said, ‘‘am I to understand, 
then, that you have deserted my faction, and 
gone over to the enemy?” 

Then, looking across the table, and ob- 
serving that Rashleigh, who was seated op- 
posite, was watching us with a singular ex- 
pression of interest on his harsh features, 
she continued— 
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“Horrible thought!—Ay, now I see ‘tis true, 
For the grim-visaged Rashleigh smiles on me, 
And points at thee for his! 


Well, thank Heaven, and the unprotected 
state which has taught me endurance, I do 
not take offense easily; and that I may not 
be forced to quarrel, whether I like it or 
no, I have the honor, earlier than usual, 
to wish you a happy digestion of your din- 
ner and your bad humor.” 

And she left the table accordingly. 

Upon Miss Vernon’s departure, I found 
myself very little satisfied with my own con- 
duct. I had hurled back offered kindness, 
of which circumstances had but lately point- 
ed out the honest sincerity, and I had but 
just stopped short of insulting the beauti- 
ful, and, as she had said with some empha- 
sis, the unprotected being by whom it was 
proffered. My conduct seemed brutal in 
my own eyes. ‘To combat or drown these 
painful reflections, I applied myself more 
frequently than usual to the wine which 
circulated on the table. 

The agitated state of my feelings com- 
bined with my habits of temperance to give 
rapid effect to the beverage. Habitual to- 
pers, I believe, acquire the power of soaking 
themselves with a quantity of liquor that 
dees little more than muddy those intellects 
which in their sober state are none of the 
clearest; but men who are strangers to the 
vice of drunkenness as a habit, are more 
powerfully acted upon by intoxicating 
liquors. My spirits, once aroused, became 
extravagant; I talked a great deal, argued 
upon what I knew nothing of, told stories 
of which I forgot the point, then laughed 
immoderately at my own forgetfulness; I 
accepted several bets without having the 
least judgment; I challenged the giant John 
to wrestle with me, although he had kept 
the ring at Hexham for a year, and I never 
tried so much as a single fall. 

My uncle had the goodness to interpose 
and prevent this consummation of drunken 
folly, which, I suppose, would have other- 
wise ended in my neck being broken. 

It has even been reported by maligners, 
that I sung a song while under this vinous 
influence; but, as I remember nothing of 
it, and never attempted to turn a tune in 
all my life before or since, (would willingly 
hope there is no actual foundation for the 
calumny. I was absurd enough without 
this exaggeration. Without positively losing 
my senses, I speedily lost all command of 
my temper, and my impetuous passions 
whirled me onward at their pleasure. I 
had sate down sulky and discontented, and 
disposed to be silent—the wine rendered 
me loquacious, disputatious, and quarrel- 
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some. I contradicted whatever was assert- 
ed, and attacked, without any respect to my 
uncle’s table, both his politics and his re- 
ligion. The affected moderation of Rash- 
leigh, which he well knew how to qualify 
with irritating ingredients, was even more 
provoking to me than the noisy and bully- 
ing language of his obstreperous brothers. 
My‘unele, to do him justice, endeavored to 
bring us to order; but his authority was lost 
amidst the tumult of wine and passion, 
At length, frantic et some real or supposed 
injurious insinuation, I actually struck 
Rashleigh with my fist. No Stoic philoso- 
pher, superior to his own passion and that 
of others, could have received an insult with 
a higher degree of scorn. What he himself 
did not think it apparently worth while to 
resent, Thorncliff resented for him. Swords 
were drawn, and we exchanged one or two 
passes, when the other brothers separated 
us by main force; and IJ shall never forget 
the diabolical sneer which writhed Rash- 
leigh’s wayward features, as I was forced 
from the apartment by the main strength 
of two of these youthful Titans. They 
secured me in my apartment by locking the 
door, and I heard them, to my inexpressi- 
ble rage, laugh heartily as they descenued 
the stairs. I essayed in my fury to break 
out; but the window-grates, and the 
strength of a door clenched with iron, re- 
sisted my efforts. At length I threw my- 
self on my bed, and fell asleep amidst vows 
of dire revenge to be taken in the ensu- 
ing day. 

But with the morning cool repentance 
came. I felt, in the keenest manner, the 
violence and absurdity of my conduct, and 
was obliged to confess that wine and pas- 
sion had lowered my intellects even below 
those of Wilfred Osbaldistone, whom I held 
in so much contempt. My uncomfortable 
reflections were by no means soothed by 
meditating the necessity of an apology for 
my improper behavior, and recollecting that 
Miss Vernon must be a witness of my sub- 
mission. ‘The impropriety and unkindness 
of my conduct to her personally, added not 
a little to these galling considerations, and 
for this I could not even plead the misera- 
ble excuse of intoxication. Under all these 
aggravating feelings of shame and degrada- 
tion, I descended to the breakfast hall, like 
a criminal to receive sentence. It chanced 
that a hard frost had rendered it impossi- 
ble to take out the hounds, so that I had 
the additional mortification to meet the 
family, excepting only Rashleigh and Miss 
Vernon, in full divan, surrounding the cold 
venison pasty and chine of beef. They 
were in high glee as I entered, and I could 
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easily imagine that the jests were furnished 
at my expense. In fact, what I was disposed 
to consider with serious pain, was regarded 
as an excellent good joke by my uncle, and 
the greater part of my cousins. Sir Hilde- 
brand, while he rallied me on the exploits of 
the preceding evening, swore he thought a 
young fellow had better be thrice drunk in 
one day, than sneak sober to bed like a 
Presbyterian, and leave a batch of honest 
fellows, and a doubie quart of claret. And 
to back this consolatory speech, he poured 
out a large bumper of brandy, exhorting 
me to swallow ‘‘a hair of the dog that had 
bit me.” 

_“‘Never mind these lads laughing, nevoy,” 
he continued; ‘‘they would have been all 
as great milksops as yourself, had I not 
nursed them, as one may say, on the toast 
and tankard.” 

Tl-nature was not the fault of my consins 
in general; they saw I was vexed and hurt 
at the recollections of the preceding even- 
ing, and endeayored, with clumsy kindness, 
to remove the painful impression they had 
made on me. ‘Thorncliff alone looked sul- 
len and unreconciled. This young man 
had never liked me from the beginning; 
and in the marks of attention occasionally 
shown me by his brothers, awkward as they 
were, he alone had never joined. If it was 
true, of which, however, I began to have 
my doubts, that he was considered by the 
family, or regarded himself, as the destined 
husband of Miss Vernon, a sentiment of 
jealousy might have sprung up in his mind 
from the marked predilection which it was 
that young lady’s pleasure to show for one 
whom Thorncliff might, perhaps, think 
likely to become a dangerous rival. 

Rashleigh at last entered, his visage as 
dark as mourning weed—brooding, I could 
not but doubt, over the unjustifiable and 
disgraceful insult I had offered to him. I 
had already settled in my own mind how I 
was to behave on the occasion, and had 
schooled myself to believe, that true honor 
consisted not in defending, but in apologiz- 
ing for, an injury so much disproportioned 
to any provocation I might have to allege. 

I therefore hastened to meet Rashleigh, 
and to express myelf in the highest degree 
sorry for the violence with which I had 
acted on the preceding evening. ‘‘No cir- 
cumtances,” I said, ‘‘could have wrung from 
me a single word of apology, save my own 
consciousness of the impropriety of my be- 
havior. I hoped my cousin would accept 
of my regrets so sincerely offered, and con- 
sider how much of my misconduct was ow- 
ing to the excessive hospitality of Osbaldi- 
stone Hall.” 

Vout IV.—6, 
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“*Tfe shall be friends with thee, lad,” cried 
the honest knight, in the full effusion of 
his heart; ‘‘or d—n me, if I call him son 
more!—Why, Rashie, dost stand there lke 
alog? Sorry for it is all a gentleman can 
say, if he happens to do anything awry, 
especially over his claret. I served in 
Hounslow, and should know something, I 
think, of affairs of honor. Let me hear no 
more of this, and we’ll go in a body and 
rummage out the badger in Birkenwood- 
bank.” 

Rashleigh’s face resembled, as I have al- 
ready noticed, no other countenance that I 
ever saw. But this smgularity lay not only 
in the features, but in the mode of chang- 
ing their expression. Other countenances, 
in altering from grief to joy or from anger 
to satisfaction, pass through some brief in- 
terval, ere the expression of the predominant 
passion supersedes entirely that of its pre- 
decessor. There is a sort of twilight, like 
that between the clearing up of the dark- 
ness and the rising of the sun, while the 
swollen muscles subside, the dark eye clears, 
the forehead relaxes and expands itself, and 
the whole countenance loses its sterner 
shades, and becomes serene and_ placid. 
Rashleigh’s face exhibited none of these gra- 
dations, but changed almost instantaneously 
from the expression of one passion to that 
of the contrary. I can compare it to noth 
ing but the sudden shifting of a scene in 
the theatre, where, at the whistle of the 
prompter, a cavern disappears, and a grove 
arises. 

My attention was strongly arrested by this 
peculiarity on the present occasion. At 
Rashleigh’s first entrance, ‘‘black he stood 
as night!” With the same inflexible coun- 
tenance he heard my excuse and his father’s 
exhortation; and it was not until Sir Hilde- 
brand had done speaking, that the cloud 
cleared away at once, and he expressed, in 
the kindest and most civil terms, his perfect. 
satisfaction with the very handsome apology, 
I had offered. 

“Indeed,” he said, ‘“‘I have so poor a 
brain myself, when I impose on it the leasé 
burden beyond my usual three glasses, that 
I have only, like honest Cassio, a very vague 
recollection of the confusion of last night 
—remember a mass of things, but nothing 
distinctly—a quarrel, but nothing wherefore 
—So, my dear cousin,” he continued, .shak- 
ing me kindly by the hand, ‘‘conceire how 
much I am relieved by finding that: I have: 
to receive an apology, instead of having to 
make one—I will not have a word said upon 
the subject more; I should be very foolish 
to institute any scrutiny into an account, 
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against me, has been so unexpectedly and 
agreeably struck in my favor. You see, 
Mr. Osbaldistone, I am practising the lan- 
guage of Lombard Street, and qualifying 
myself for my new calling.” 

As I was about to answer, and raised my 
eyes for the purpose, they encountered those 
of Miss Vernon, who, having entered the 
room unobserved during the conversation, 
had given it her close attention. Abashed 
and confounded, I fixed my eyes on the 
ground, and made my escape to the break- 
fast-table, where I herded among my busy 
cousins. 

My uncle, that the events of the preced- 
ing day might not pass out of our memory 
without a practical moral lesson, took occa- 
sion to give Rashleigh and me his serious 
advice to correct our milksop habits, as he 
termed them, and gradually to inure our 
brains to bear a gentlemanlhke quantity of 
liquor, without brawls or breaking of heads. 
He recommended that we should begin 
piddling with a regular quart of claret per 
day, which, with the aid of March beer and 
brandy, made a handsome competence for 
a beginner in the art of topimg. And for 
our encouragement, he assured us that he 
had known many a man who had lived to 
our years without having drunk a pint of 
wine at a sitting, who yet, by falling into 
honest company, and following hearty ex- 
ample, had afterward been numbered among 
the best good fellows of the time, and could 
carry off their six bottles under their belt 
quietly and comfortably, without brawling 
or babbling, and be neither sick nor sorry 
the next morning. 

Sage as this advice was, and comfortable 
as was the prospect it held out to me, I 
profited but little by the exhortation—part- 
ly, perhaps, because, as often as I raised my 
eyes from the table, I observed Miss Ver- 
non’s looks fixed on me, in which I thought 
I could read grave compassion blended with 
regret and displeasure. I began to consider 
how I should seek a scene of explanation 
and apology with her also, when she gave 
me to understand she was determined to save 
me the trouble of soliciting an interview. 
“Cousin Francis,” she said, addressing me 
by the same title she used to give to the 
other Osbaldistones, although I had, prop- 
erly speaking, no title to be called her 
kinsman, “I have encountered this morning 
a difficult passage in the Divina Commédia 
of Dante; will you have the goodness to step 
to the library and give me your assistance? 
and when you have unearthed for me the 
meaning of the obscure Florentine, we will 
join the rest at Birkenwood-bank, and see 
their luck at unearthing the badger.” 
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I signified, of course, my readiness to wait 
upon her. Rashleigh made an offer to ac- 
company us. ‘“‘I am something better 
skilled,” he said, ‘‘ at tracking the sense of 
Dante through the metaphors and elisions 
of his wild and gloomy poem, than at hunt- 
ing the poor inoffensive hermit yonder out 
of his cave.” 

‘Pardon me, Rashleigh,” said Miss Ver- 
non, ‘‘but as you are to occupy Mr. Fran- 
cis’s place in the counting-house, you must 
surrender to him the charge of your pupil’s 
education at Osbaldistone Hall. We shall 
call you in, however, if there is any occa- 
sion; so pray do not look so grave upon it. 
Besides, it is a shame to you not to under- 
stand field-sports—W hat will you do should 
our uncle in Crane-Alley ask you the signs 
by which you track a badger?” 

“Ay, true, Die,—true,” said Sir Hilde- 
brand, with a sigh, *‘I misdoubt Rashleigh 
will be found short at the leap when he is 
put to the trial. An’ he would ha’ learned 
useful knowledge like his brothers, he was 
bred up where it grew, I wuss; but French 
antics, and book-learning, with the new tur- 
nips, and the rats, and the Hanoverians, ha’ 
changed the world that I ha’ known in Old 
England—But come along with us, Rashie, 
and carry my hunting-staff, man; thy cousin 
lacks none of thy company as now, and I 
wonna ha’ Die crossed—It’s ne’er be said 
there was but one woman in Osbaldistone 
Hall, and she died for lack of her will.” 

Rashleigh followed his father, as he com- 


'manded, not, however, ere he had whis- 


pered to Diana, ‘‘ I suppose I must in dis- 
cretion bring the courtier, Ceremony, in my 
company, and knock when I approach the 
door of the hbrary?” 

“No, no, Rashleigh,” said Miss Vernon; 
*‘dismiss from your company the false arch- 
image Dissimulation, and it will better en- 
sure your free access to our classical consul- 
tations.” 

So saying, she led the way to the library, 
and I followed—like a criminal, I was going 
to say, to execution; but, as L bethink me, 
I have used the simile once, if not twice 
before. Without any simile at all, then, I 
followed, with a sense of awkward and con- 
scious embarrassment, which I would have 
given a great deal to shake off. I thought 
it a degrading and unworthy feeling to 
attend one on such an occasion, having 
breathed the air of the Continent long 
enough to have imbibed the notion that 
lightness, gallantry, and something ap- 
proaching to well-bred self-assurance, should 


-distinguish the gentleman whom a fair lady 


selects for her companion in a ¢éte-d-téte. 
My English feelings, however, were too 


a 
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many for my French education, and I made, 
I believe, a very pitiful figure, when Miss 
Vernon, seating herself majestically in a 
huge elbow-chair in the library, likea judge 
about to hear a cause of importance, signed 
to me to take a chair oppposite to her (which 
I did, much like the poor fellow who is go- 
ing to be tried), and entered upon conversa- 
tion in a tone of bitter irony. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Dire was his thought, who first in poison steeped 

The weapon formed for slaughter—direr his, 

And worthier of damnation, who instilled 

The mortal venom in the social cup, 

To fill the veins with death instead of life. 
ANONYMOUS. 


“Upon my word, Mr. Francis Osbaldi- 
stone,” said Miss Vernon, with the air of 
one who thought herself fully entitled to 
assume the privilege of ironical reproach, 
which she was pleased to exert, ‘‘your char- 
acter improves upon us, sir—I could not 
have thought that it wasin you. Yesterday 
might be considered as your assay-piece, to 
prove yourself entitled to be free of the cor- 
poration of Osbaldistone Hall. But it was 
a masterpiece.” 

*‘T am quite sensible of my ill-breeding, 
Miss Vernon, and I can only say for myself 
that I had received some communications by 
which my spirits were unusually agitated. 
I am conscious I was impertinent and 
absurd.” 

“You do yourself great injustice,” said the 
merciless monitor—‘‘you have contrived, 
by what I saw and have since heard, to ex- 
hibit in the course of one evening a happy 
display of all the various mastery qualifica- 
tions which distinguish your several cousins; 
—the gentle and generous temper of the be- 
revolent Rashleigh,—the temperance of 
Percie,—the cool courage of Thorncliff— 
John’s skill in dog-breaking,—Dickon’s ap- 
titude to betting,—all exhibited by the sin- 
gle individual, Mr. Francis, and that with a 
selection of time, place, and circumstance, 
worthy the taste and sagacity of the sapient 
Wilfred.” 

‘Have a little mercy, Miss Vernon,” said 
I; for I confess I thought the schooling as 
severe as the case merited, especially con- 
sidering from what quarter it came, “% 


and 
forgive me if I suggest, as an excuse for 
follies I am not usually guilty of, the custom 
of this house and country. Iam far from 
approving of it; but we have Shakespeare’s 
authority for saying, that good wine is a 
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good familiar creature, and that any man 
living may be overtaken at some time.” 

“Ay, Mr. Francis, but he places the pan- 
egyric and the apology in the mouth of 
the greatest villain his pencil has drawn. I 
will not, however, abuse the advantage your 
quotation has given me, by overwhelming 
you with the refutation with which the vic- 
tim Cassio replies to the tempter Iago. I 
only wish you to know, that there is one 
person at least sorry to see a youth of talents 
and expectations sink into’ the slough in 
which the inhabitants of this house are 
nightly wallowing.” 

‘“‘T have but wet my shoe, I assure you, 
Miss Vernon, and am too sensible of the 
filth of the puddle to step farther in.” 

‘Tf such be your resolution,” she replied, 
“Gt isawise one. But Iwas so much vexed 
at what I heard, that your concerns have 
pressed before my own.—You behaved to 
me yesterday, during dinner, as if some- 
thing had been told you which lessened or 
lowered me in your opinion—I beg leave to 
ask you what it was?” 

I was stupified. The direct bluntness of 
the.demand was much in the style one gen- 
tleman uses to another, when requesting 
explanation of any part of his conduct in a 
good-humored yet determined manner, and 
was totally devoid of the circumlocutions, 
shadings, softenings, and periphrasis, which 
usually accompany explanations betwixt 
persons of different sexes in the higher or- 
ders of society. 

J remained completely embarrassed; for 
it pressed on my recollection, that Rash- 
leigh’s communications, supposing them to 
be correct, ought to have rendered Miss 
Vernon rather an object of my compassion 
than of my pettish resentment; and had 
they furnished the best apology possible for 
my own conduct, still I must have had the 
utmost difficulty in detailing what inferred 
such necessary and natural offense to Miss 
Vernon’s feelings.. She observed my hesi- 
tation, and proceeded, in a tone somewhat 
more peremptory, but still temperate and 
civil—“‘I hope Mr. Osbaldistone does not 
dispute my title to request this explanation. 
I have no relative who can protect me; it 
is, therefore, just that I be permitted to 
protect myself.” 

I endeavored with hesitation to throw the 
blame of my rude behavior upon indisposi- 
tion—upon disagreeable letters from Lon- 
don. She suffered me to exhaust my apolo- 
gies, and fairly to run myself aground, lis- 
tening all the while with a smile of absolute 
incredulity. 

‘‘And now, Mr. Francis, having gone 
through your prologue of excuses, with the 
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same bad grace with which all prologues are 
delivered, please to draw the curtain, and 
show me that which I desire to see. Ina 
word, let me know what Rashleigh says of 
me; for he is the grand engineer and first 
mover of all the machinery of Osbaldistone 
Hall.” 

“But, supposing there was anything to 
tell, Miss Vernon, what does he deserve 
that betrays the secrets of one ally to an- 
other?—Rashleigh, you yourself told me, 
remained your ally, though no longer your 
friend.” 

‘“‘T have neither patience for evasion, nor 
inclination for jesting, on the present sub- 
ject. Rashleigh cannot—ought not—dare 
not, hold any language respecting me, Diana 
Vernon, but what 1 may demand to hear 
repeated. That there are subjects of secresy 
and confidence betweeen us, is most certain; 
but to such, his communications to you 
could have no relation; and with such, I, 
as an individual, have no concern.” 

I had by this time recovered my presence 
of mind, and hastily determined to avoid 
making any disclosure of what Rashleigh 
had told mein a sort of confidence. There 
was something unworthy in retailing private 
conversation; it could, I thought, do no 
good, and must necessarily give Miss Ver- 
non great pain. I therefore replied, grave- 
ly, “that nothing but frivolous talk had 
passed between Mr. Rashleigh Osbaldistone 
and me on the state of the family at the 
Hall; and I protested, that nothing had 
been said which left a serious impression to 
her disadvantage. Asa gentleman, I said, 
[ could not be more explicit in reporting 
private conversation.” 

She started up with the animation of 
a Camilla about to advance into battle. 
*“This shall not serve your turn, sir,—I 
must have another answer from you.” Her 
features kindled—her brow became flushed 
—her eye glanced wild-fire as she proceeded 
—*‘T demand such an explanation, as a wo- 
man basely slandered has a right to demand 
from every man who calls himself a gentle- 
man—as a creature, motherless, friendless, 
alone in the world, left to her own guidance 
and protection, has a right to require from 
every being having a happier lot, in the 
name of that God who sent ¢hem into the 
world to enjoy, and her to suffer. You 
shall not deny me—or,” she added, looking 
solemnly upward, ‘‘you willrue your denial, 
if there is justice for wrong either on earth 
or in heaven.” 

T was utterly astonished at her vehemence, 
but felt, thus conjured, that it became my 
duty to lay aside scrupulous delicacy, and 
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of the information which Rashleigh had 
conveyed to me. 

She sate down and resumed her compo- 
sure, as soon as I entered upon the subject, 
and when I stopped to seek for the most deli» 
cate turn of expression, she repeatedly inter- 
rupted me with ‘‘Go on—pray, go on; the 
first word which occurs to you is the plain- 
est, and must be the best. Do not think of 
my feelings, but speak as you would to an 
unconcerned third party.” 

Thus urged and encouraged, I stammered 
through all the account which Rashleigh 
had given of her early contract to marry an 
Osbaldistone, and of the uncertainty and 
difficulty of her choice; and there I would 
willingly have paused. But her penetration 
discovered that there was still something 
behind, and even guessed to what it related. 

“Well, it was ill-natured of Rashleigh to 
tell thistaleon me. I am like the poor girl 
in the fairy tale, who was betrothed in her 
cradle to the Black Bear of Norway, but 
complained chiefly of being called Bruin’s 
bride by her companions at school. But 
besides all this, Rashleigh said something 
of himself with relation to me—Did he 
not?” 

“Ye certainly hinted, that were it not 
for the idea of supplanting his brother, he 
would now, in consequence of his change of 
profession, be desirous that the word Rash- 
leigh should fill up the blank in the dispen- 
sation, instead of the word Thorncliff.” 

‘‘Ay? indeed?” she rephed—‘‘ was he so 
very condescending?—T’oo much honor for 
his humble handmaid, Diana Vernon—And 
she, I suppose, was to be enraptured with 
joy could such a substitute be effected?” 

“To confess the truth, he intimated as 
-nuch, and even farther insinuated” 

‘“What?—Let me hear it all!” she ex- 
claimed, hastily. 

‘That he had broken off your mutual 
intimacy, lest it should have given rise to 
an affection by which his destination to the 
church would not permit him to profit.” 

‘Tt am obliged to him for his considera- 
tion,” replied Miss Vernon, every feature of 
her fine countenance taxed to express the 
most supreme degree of scorn and contempt. 
She paused a moment, and then said, with 
her usual composure, ‘‘There is but little 
I have heard from you which I did not ex- 
pect to hear, and which I ought not to have 
expected; because, bating one circumstance, 
it is all very true. But as there are some 
poisons so active, that a few drops, it is 
said, will infect a whole fountain, so there 
is one falsehood in Rashleigh’s communica- 
tion, powerful enough to corrupt the whole 


gave her briefly, but distinctly, the heads|well in which Truth herself is said to have 
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dwelt. It is the leading and foul falsehood, 
that, knowing Rashleigh as I have reason 
too well to know him, any circumstance on 
earth could make me think of sharing my 
lot with him. No,” she continued, with a 
sort of inward shuddering that seemed to 
express involuntary horror, ‘‘any lot rather 
than that—the sot, the gambler, the bully, 
the jockey, the insensate fool, were a thou- 
sand times preferable to Rashleigh:—the 
convent—the jail—the grave, shall be wel- 
come before them all.” 

There was a sad and melancholy cadence 
in her voice, corresponding with the strange 
and interesting romance of her situation. 
So young, so beautiful, so untaught, so much 
abandoned to herself, and deprived of all 
the support which her sex derives from 
the countenance and protection of female 
friends, and even of that degree of defense 
which arises from the forms with which the 
*sex are approached in civilized life,—it is 
scarce metaphorical to say, that my heart 
bled for her. Yet there was an expression 
of dignity in her contempt of ceremony— 
of upright feeling in her disdain of false- 
hood—of firm resolution in the manner in 
which she contemplated the dangers by 
which she was surrounded, which blended 
my pity with the warmest admiration. She 
seemed a princess deserted by her subjects, 
and deprived of her power, yet still scorn- 
ing those formal regulati ns of society which 
are created for persons of an inferior rank; 
and, amid her difficulties, relying boldly 
and confidently on the justice of Heaven, 
and the unshaken constancy of her own 
mind. 

I offered to express the mingled feelings 
of sympathy and admiration with which her 
unfortunate situation and her high spirit 
combined to impress me, put she imposed 
silence on me at once. 

“TY told you in jest,” she said, “‘that I 
disliked compliments—I now tell you in 
earnest, that I do not ask sympathy, and 
that I despise consolation. What I have 
borne, I have borne—What I am to bear I 
will sustain as I may; no word of com- 
miseration can make a burden feel one feath- 
er’s weight lighter to the slave who must 
carry it. There is only one human being 
who could have assisted me, and that is he 
who has rather chosen to add to my embar- 
rassment — Rashleigh Osbaldistone — Yes! 
the time once was that I might have learned 
to love that man—But, great God! the pur- 
pose for which he insinuated himself into 
the confidence of one already so forlorn— 
the undeviating and continued assiduity 
with which he pursued that purpose from 
year to year, without one single momentary 
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pause of remorse or compassion—the pur- 
pose for which he would have converted into 
poison the food he administered to my mind 
—Gracious Providence! what should I have 
been in this world, and the next, in body 
and soul, had I fallen under the arts of this 
accomplished villain!” 

I was so much struck with the scene of 
perfidious treachery which these words dis- 
closed, that I rose from my chair hardly 
knowing what I did, laid my hand on the 
hilt of my sword, and was about to leave 
the apartment in search of him on whom [ 
might discharge my just indignation. Al- 
most breathless, and with eyes and looks in 
which scorn and indignation had given way 
to the most lively alarm, Miss Vernon threw 
herself between me and the door of the 
apartment. 

“Stay!” she said—‘‘stay!—however just 
your resentment, you do not know half the 
secrets of this fearful prison-house.” She 
thon glanced her eyes anxiously round the 
room, and sunk her voice almost to a whis- 
per—‘“‘He bears a charmed life; you cannot 
assail him without endangering other lives, 
and wider destruction. Had it been other- 
wise, in some hour of justice he had hardly 
been safe, even from this weak hand. I 
told you,” she said, motioning me back to 
my seat, ‘‘that I needed no comforter. I 
now tell you I need no avenger.” 

I resumed my seat mechanically, musing 
on what she said, and recollecting also, what 
had escaped me in my first glow of resent- 
ment, that I had no title whatever to con- 
stitute myself Miss Vernon’s champion. She 
paused to let her own emotions and mine 
subside, and then addressed me with more 
composure. 

‘‘t have already said that there is a mys- 
tery connected with Rashleigh, of a danger- 
ous and fatal nature. Villain as he is, and 
as he knows he stands convicted in my eyes, 
T cannot—dare not, openly break with or 
defy him. You also, Mr. Osbaldistone, 
must bear with him with patience, foil his 
artifices by opposing to them prudence, not 
violence; and, above all, you must avoid 
such scenes as that of last night, which 
cannot but give him perilous advantages 
over you. The caution I designed to give 
you, and it was the object with which I de- 
sired this interview; but I have extended 
my confidence farther than I proposed.” 

I assured her it was not misplaced. 

‘*T do not believe that it is,” she replied. 
‘You have that in your face and manners 
which authorizes trust. Let us continue to 
be friends. You need not fear,” she said, 
laughing, while she blushed a little, yet 
speaking with a free and unembarrassed 
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voice, ‘‘that friendship with us should prove 
only a specious name, as the poet says, for 
another feeling. I belong, in habits of 
thinking and acting, rather to your sex, with 
which 1 have always been brought up, than 
to my own. Besides, the fatal veil was 
wrapt round me in my cradle; for you may 
easily believe I have never thought of the 
detestable condition under which I may re- 
move it. The time,” she added, ‘‘for ex- 
pressing my final determination is not ar- 
rived, and I would fain have the freedom 
of wild heath and open air with the other 
commoners of nature, as long as I can be 
permitted to enjoy them. And now that 
the passage in Dante is made so clear, pray 
go and see what has become of the badger- 
baiters. My head aches so much that I 
cannot join the party.” 

I left the library, but not to join the 
hunters. I felt that a solitary walk was 
necessary to compose my spirits before [ 
again trusted myself in Rashleigh’s com- 


pany, whose depth of calculating villainy | 


had been so strikingly exposed tome. In 


Dubourg’s family (as he was of the reformed | 


persuasion) I had heard many a tale of Ro- 
mish priests who gratified, at the expense 
of friendship, hospitality, and the most sa- 
ered ties of social life, those passions, the 
blameless indulgence of which is denied by 
the rules of their order. But the deliberate 
aystem of undertaking the education of a 
deserted orphan of noble birth, and so inti- 
mately allied to his own family, with the 
perfidious purpose of ultimately seducing 
her, detailed as it was by the intended vic- 
tim with all the glow of virtuous resentment, 
seemed more atrocious to me than the worst 
of the tales I had heard at Bordeaux, and 
{ felt it would be extremely difficult for me 
to meet Rashleigh, and yet to suppress the 
abhorrence with which he impressed me. 
Yet this was absolutely necessary, not only 
on account of the mysterious charge which 
Diana had given me, but because I had, in 
reality, no ostensible ground for quarreling 
with him. 

I therefore resolved, as far as possible, to 
meet Rashleigh’s dissimulation with equal 
caution on my part during our residence in 
the same family; and when he should depart 
for London, I resolved to give Owen at 
least such a hint of his sharacter as might 
keep him on his guard over my father’s in- 
terests. Avarice or ambition, I thought, 
might have as great, or greater charms, for 
a mind constituted like Rashleigh’s, than 
unlawful pleasure; the energy of his char- 
acter, and his power of assuming all seem- 
ing good qualities, were likely to procure 
him a hign degree of confidence, and it was 
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not to be hoped that either good faith o1 
gratitude would prevent him from abusing 
it. The task was somewhat difficult, es- 
pecially in my circumstances, since the cau- 
tion which I threw out might be imputed 
to jealousy of my rival, or rather my suc- 
cessor, in my father’s favor. Yet I thought 
it absolutely necessary to frame such a letter, 
leaving it to Owen, who, in his own line, 
was wary, prudent, and circumspect to make 
the necessary use of his knowledge of Rash- 
leigh’s true character. Such a letter, there- 
fore, I indited, and despatched to the post- 
house by the first opportunity. 

At my meeting with Rashleigh, he, as 
well as J, appeared to have taken up distant 
ground, and to be disposed to avoid all pre- 
text for collision. He was probably con- 
scious that Miss Vernon’s communications 
had been unfavorable to him, though he 
could not know that they extended to dis- 
covering his meditated villainy toward her. 
Our intercourse, therefore, was reserved on 
both sides, and turned on subjects of little 
interest. Indeed, his stay at Osbaldistone 
Hall did not exceed a few days after this 
period, during which I only remarked two 
circumstances respecting him. The first 
was the rapid and almost intuitive manner 
in which his powerful and active mind seized 
upon and arranged the elementary princi- 
ples necessary to his new profession, which 
he now studied hard, and occasionally made 
parade of his progress, as if to show me how 
light it was for him to lift the burden which 
I had flung down from very weariness and 
inability to carry it. The other remarkable 
circumstance was, that, notwithstanding 
the injuries with which Miss Vernon charged 
Nashleigh, they had several private inter- 
views together of considerable length, al- 
though their bearing toward each other in 
public did not seem more cordial than usual. 

When the day of Rashleigh’s departure 
arrived, his father bade him farewell with 
indifference; his brothers with the ill-con- 
cealed glee of school-boys who see their task- 
master depart for a season, and feel a joy 
which they dare not express; and I myself 
with cold politeness. When he approached 
Miss Vernon, and would have saluted her, 
she drew back with a look of haughty dis- 
dain; but said, as she extended her hand 
to him, ‘*Farewell, Rashleigh; God reward 
you for the good you have done, and forgive . 
you for the evil you have meditated.” 

‘‘Amen, my fair cousin,” he replied, with 


‘an air of sanctity, which belonged, I 


thought, to the seminary of Saint Omers; 
‘“‘happy is he whose good intentions have 
borne fruit in deeds, and whose evil thoughts 
have perished in the blossom.” 
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These were his parting words. ‘‘Accom- 
plished hypocrite!” said Miss Vernon to me, 
as the door closed behind him—‘‘how nearly 
can what we most despise and hate, ap- 
proach in outward manner to that which 
we most venerate!” 

I had written to my father by Rashleigh, 
and also a few lines to Owen, besides the 
confidential letter which I have already 
mentioned, and which I thought it more 
proper and prudent to despatch by another 
conveyance. In these epistles, it would 
have been natural for me to have pointed 
out to my father and my friend, that I was 
at present in a situation where I could im- 
prove myseif in no respect, unless in the 
mysteries of hunting and hawking; and 
where I was not unhkely to forget, in the 
company of rude grooms and _ horse-boys, 
any useful knowledge or elegant accomplish- 
ments which I had hitherto acquired. It 
would also have been natural that I should 
have expressed the disgust and tedium which 
I was likely to feel among beings whose 
whole souls were centered in field-sports 
or more degrading pastimes—that I should 
have complained of the habitual intem- 
perance of the family in which I was a 
guest, and the difficulty and almost resent- 
ment with which my uncle, Sir Hildebrand, 
received any apology for deserting the bot- 
tle. This last, indeed, was atopic on which 
my father, himself a man of severe temper- 
ance, was likely to be easily alarmed, and 
to have touched upon this spring would to 
a certainty have opened the doors of my 
prison-house, and would either have been 


the means of abridging my exile, or at least 
would have procured me a change of resi- 
dence during my rustication. 

Isay, my dear Tresham, that, considering 
how very unpleasant a prolonged residence 
at Osbaldistone Hall must have been toa 
young man of my age, and with my habits, 
it might have seemed very natural that I 
should have pointed out all these disadvan- 
tages to my father, in order to obtain his 
consent for leaving my uncle’s mansion. 
Nothing, however, is more certain, than 
that I did not say a single word to this pur- 

ose in my letters to my father and Owen. 
f Obsaldistone Hall had been Athens in 
all its pristine glory of learning, and in- 
habited by sages, heroes, and poets, I could 
not have expressed less inclination to leave it. 

If thou hast any of the salt of youth left 
in thee, Treshant, thou wilt be at no loss to 
account for my silence on a topic seemingly 
so obvious. Miss Vernon’s extreme beauty, 
of which she herself seemed so little con- 
scious—her romantic and mysterious situa- 


tion—the evils to which she was exposed— | 
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the courage with which she seemed to face 
them—her manners, more frank than be- 
longed to her sex, yet, as it seemed to me, 
exceeding in frankness only from the daunt- 
less consciousness of her innocence,—above 
all, the obvious and flattering distinction 
which she made in my favor over all other 
persons, were at once calculated to interest 
my best feelings, to excite my curiosity, 
awaken my imagination, and gratify my 
vanity. J dared not, indeed, confess to my- 
self the depth of the interest with which 
Miss Vernon inspired me, or the large share 
which she occupied in my thoughts. We 
read together, walked together, rode to- 
gether, and sate together. The studies which 
she had broken off upon her quarrel with 
Rashleigh, she now resumed, under the 
auspices of a tutor whose views were more 
sincere, though his capacity was far more 
limited. 

In truth, I was by no means qualified to 
assist her in the prosecution of several pro- 
found studies which she had commenced 
with Rashleigh, and which appeared to me 
more fitted for a churchman than for a beau- 
tiful female. Neither can I conceive with 
what view he should have engaged Diana 
in the gloomy maze of casuistry which 
schoolmen called philosophy, or in the 
equally abstruse though more certain sci- 
ences of mathematics and astronomy; un- 
less it were to break down and confound in 
her mind the difference and distinction 
between the sexes, and to habituate her to 
trains of subtle reasoning, by which he 
might at his own time invest that which is 
wrong with the color of that which is right. 
It was in the same spirit, though in the lat- 
ter case the evil purpose was more obvious, 
that the lessons of Rashleigh had encouraged 
Miss Vernon in setting at nought and de- 
spising the forms and ceremonial limits 
which are drawn round females in modern 
society. It is true, she was sequestrated 
from all female company, and could not 
learn the usual rules of decorum, either from 
example or precept; yet such was her innate 
modesty, and accurate sense of what was 
right and wrong, that she would not of her- 
self have adopted the bold uncompromising 
manner which struck me with so much 
surprise on our first acquaintance, had she 
not been led to conceive that a contempt 
of ceremony indicated at once superiority of 
understanding and the confidence of con- 
scious innocence. Her wily instructor had, 
no doubt, his own views in leveling those 
outworks which reserve and caution erect 
around virtue. But for these, and for his 
other crimes, he has long since answered at 
a higher tribunal. 
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Besides the progress which Miss Vernon, 
whose powerful mind readily adopted every 
means of information offered to it, had 
made in more abstract science, I found her 
no contemptible linguist, and well acquaint- 
ed both with ancient and modern literature. 
Were it not that strong talents will often go 
farthest when they seem to have least as- 
sistance, it would be almost incredible to 
tell the rapidity of Miss Vernon’s progress 
in knowledge; and it was still more extraor- 
dinary, when her stock of mental acquisi- 
tions from books was compared with her 
total ignorance of actual life. It seemed 
as if she saw and knew everything, except 
what passed in the world around her;—and 
I believe it was this very ignorance and 
simplicity of thinking upon ordinary sub- 
jects, so strikingly contrasted with her fund 
of general knowledge and information, 
which rendered her conversation so irresisti- 
bly fascinating, and riveted the attention 
to whatever she said or did; since it was 
absolutely impossible to anticipate whether 
her next word or action was to display the 
most acute perception, or the most profound 
simplicity. The degree of danger which 
necessarily attended a youth of my age and 
keen feelings from remaining in close and 
constant intimacy with an object so amiable, 
and so peculiarly interesting, all who re- 
member their own sentiments at my age, 
may easily estimate. , 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Yon lamp its line of quivering light 
Shoots from my lady’s bower; 
But why should Beauty’s lamp be bright 
At midnight’s lonely hour? 
Oup Baan. 


Tue mode of life at Oshaldistone Hall was 
too uniform to admit of description. Diana 
Vernon and I enjoyed much of our time in 
our mutual studies; the rest of the family 
killed theirs in such sports and pastimes as 
suited the seasons, in which we also took a 
share. My uncle was a man of habits, and 
by habit became so much accustomed to my 
presence and mode of life, that, upon the 
whole, he was rather fond of me than 
otherwise. I might probably have risen yet 
higher in his good graces, hac. I employed 
the same arts for that purpose which were 
used by Rashleigh, who, availing himself of 
his father’s disinclination to business, had 
gradually insinuated himself into the man- 
agement of his property. But although I 
readily gave my uncle the advantage of my 
pen and my arithmetic, so often as he de- 
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sired to correspond with a neighbor, or settle 
with a tenant, and was, in so far, a more 
useful inmate in his family than any of his 
sons, yet I was not willing to oblige Sir 
Hildebrand by relieving him entirely from 
the management of his own affairs; so that 
while the good knight admitted that nevoy 
Frank was a steady, handy lad, he seldom 
failed to remark in the same breath, that 
he did not think he should ha’ missed Rash- 
leigh so much as he was like to do. 

’ As it is particularly unpleasant to reside 
in a family where we are at variance with 
any part of it, I made some efforts to over- 
come the ill-will which my cousins enter- 
tained against me. I exchanged my laced 
hat for a jockey-cap, and made some prog- 
ress in their opinion; I broke a young colt 
in a manner which carried me further into 
their good graces. A bet or two oppor- 
tunely lost to Dickon, and an extra health 
pledged with \Percie, placed me on an easy 
and familiar footing with all the young 
squires, except Thorncliff. 

I have already noticed the dislike enter- 
tained against me by this young fellow, who, 
as he had rather more sense, had also a much 
worse temper, than any of his brethren. 
Sullen, dogged, and quarrelsome, he re- 
garded my residence at Osbaldistone Hall as 
an intrusion, and viewed with envious and 
jealous eyes my intimacy with Diana Ver- 
non, whom the effect proposed to be given 
to a certain family-compact assigned to him 
as an intended spouse. That he loved her, 
could scarcely be said, at least without much 
misapplication of the word; but he regarded 
her as something appropriated to himself, 
and resented internally the interference 
which he knew not how to prevent or in- 
terrupt. I attempted a tone of conciliation 
toward Thorncliff on several occasions; but 
he rejected my advances with a manner 
about as gracious as that of a growling mas- 
tiff, when the animal shuns and resents a 
stranger’s attempts to caress him. I there- 
fore abandoned him to his ill-humor, and 
gave myself no further trouble about the 
matter. 

Such was the footing, wpon which I stood 
with the family at Osbaldistone Hall; but 
I ought to mention another of its inmates 
with whom I occasionally held some dis- 
course. ‘This was Andrew Fairservice, the 
gardener who (since he had discoverd that 
I was a Protestant) rarely suffered me to 
pass him without proffering his Scotch mull 
for a social pinch. There were several ad- 
vantages attending this courtesy. In the 
first place, it was made at no expense, for I 
never took snuff; and secondly, it afforded 
an excellent apology to Andrew (who was 
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not particularly fond of hard labor) for lay- 
mg aside his spade for several minutes. 
But, above all, these brief interviews gave 
Andrew an opportunity of venting the news 
he had collected, or the satirical remarks 
which his shrewd northern humor suggested. 

*“‘T am saying, sir,” he said to me one 
evening, with a face obviously charged with 
intelligence, ‘‘I hae been down at the Trin- 
lay-knowe.” 

“Well Andrew, and I suppose you heard 
some news at the alehouse?” 

‘Na, sir; I never gang to the yillhouse— 
that is unless ony neighbor was to gie me a 
pint, or the like o’ that; but to gang there 
on ane’s ain coat-tail, is a waste 0’ precious 
time and hard-won siller.—But I was doun 
at the Trinlay-knowe, as I wassaying, about 
a wee bit business o’ my ain wi’ Mattie 
Simpson, that wants a forpit or twa 0’ peers 
that will never be missed in the Ha’-house, 
—and when we were, at the thrangest 0’ 
our bargain, wha suld come in but Pate 
Macready the traveling merchant?” 

**Pedlar, I suppose you mean?” 

**B’en as your honor likes to ca’ him; but 
it’s a creditable calling and a gainfu’, and 
has been lang in use wl our folk. Pate’sa 
far-awa cousin 0’ mine, and we were blythe 
to meet wi’ ane anither.” 

*‘And you went and had a jug of ale to- 
gether, I suppose, Andrew?—For Heaven’s 
sake, cut short your story.” 

**Bide a wee—bide a wee; you southrons 
are aye in sic a hurry, and this is something 
concerns yoursell, an’ ye wad tak patience 
to hear’t— Yill?—deil a drap o’ yill did Pate 
offer me; but Mattie gae us baith a drap 
skimmed milk, and ane o’ her thick ait 
jannocks, that was as wat and raw as a di- 
vot. O for the bonnie girdle cakes o’ the 
north!—and sae we sat doun and took out 
our clayers.” 

“T wish you would take them out just 
now. Pray, tell me the news, if you have 
got any worth telling, for I can’t stop here 
all night.” 

“Than, if ye maun hae’t, the folk in Lun- 
nun are a’ clean wud about this bit job in 
the north here.” 

‘Clean wood! what’s that?” 

“Ou, just real daft—neither to haud nor 
to bind—a’ hirdy-girdy—clean through 
ither—the deil’s ower Jock Wabster.” 

“But what does all this mean? or what 
business have I with the devil or Jack Web- 
ster?” 

‘“Umph!” said Andrew, looking extreme- 
ly knowing, ‘‘it’s just because—just that 
the dirdum’s a’ about yon man’s pokmanty.” 
_ ‘Whose portmanteau? or what do you 
mean?” 
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““Ou, just the man Morris’s, that he said 
he lost yonder: but if it’s no your honor’s 
affair, as little is it mine; and I mauna lose 
this gracious evening.” 

And, as if suddenly seized with a violent 
fit of industry, Andrew began to labor most 
diligently. 

My attention, as the crafty knave had 
foreseen, was now arrested, and unwilling, 
at the same time, to acknowledge any par- 
ticular interest in that affair, by asking di- 
rect questions, I stood waiting till the spirit 
of voluntary communication should again 
prompt him to resume his story. Andrew 
dug on manfully, and spoke at intervals, 
but nothing to the purpose of Mr. Mac- 
ready’s news; and I stood and listened, curs- 
ing him in my heart, and desirous at the 
same time to see how long his humor of 
contradiction would prevail over his desire 
of speaking upon the subject which was 
obviously uppermost in his mind. 

*‘Am trenching up the sparry-grass, and 
am gaun to saw some Misegun beans; they 
winna want them to their swine’s flesh, I’s 
warrant—muckle gude may it do them. 

And sichke dung as the grieve has gien 
me!—it should be wheat-strae, or aiten at 
the warst o’t, and it’s pease dirt, as fizzen- 
less as chuckie-stanes. But the huntsman 
guides a’ as he likes about the stable-yard, 
and he’s selled the best o’ the litter, I’se 
warrant. But, howsoever, we mauna lose a 
turn o’ this Saturday at e’en,; for the wather’s 
sair broken, and if there’s a fair day in 
seven, Sunday’s sure to come and lick it up 
—Howsomever, I’m no denying that it may 
settle, if it be Heaven’s will, till Monday 
morning,—and what’s the use o’ my break- 
ing my back at this rate?-—I think, I'll e’en 
awa’ hame, for yon’s the curfew, as they 
ca’ their jowing-in bell.” 

Accordingly, applying both his hands to 
his spade, he pitched it upright in the trench 
which he had been digging, and, looking 
at me with the air of superiority of one who 
knows himself possessed of important in- 
formation, which he may communicate or re- 
fuse at his pleasure, pulled down the sleeves 
of his shirt, and walked slowly toward his 
coat, which lay carefully folded wp upon a 
neighboring garden-seat. 

“Tt must pay the penalty of having in- 
terrupted the tiresome rascal,” thought J 
to myself, ‘‘and even gratify Mr. Fairservice 
by taking his communication on his own 
terms.” Then, raising my voice, I addressed 
him,—‘‘And, after all, Andrew, what are 
these London news you had from your kins- 
man, the traveling merchant?” ' 

‘The pedlar, your honor means?” retort- 
ed Andrew—‘‘but ca’ him what ye wull, 
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they’re a great convenience im a country- 
side that’s scant 0’ borough-towns like this 
Northumberland—That’s no the case, now, 
in Scotland;—there’s the kingdom of Fife, 
frae Culross to the Hast ul, it’s just like 
a great combined city royal 
boroughs yoked on end a ond, like ropes 
of ingans, with their hie-streets and their 
booths, nae doubt, and their kreemes, anl 
houses of stane and lime and fore-stairs— 
Kirkcaldy, the sell o’t, is langer than ony 
town in England.” 

yal daresay it is all very splendid and very 
fine—but you were talking of the London 
news a little while ago, Andrew.” 

“Ay,” replied Andrew; “but I dinna 
think your honor cared to hear about them 
—Howsoever” (he continued, grinning a 
ghastly smile), ‘‘Pate Macready does say, 
that they are sair mistrysted yonder in their 
Parliament House about this rubbery o’ Mr. 
Morris, or whatever they ca’ the chiel.” 

“In the House of Parliament, Andrew! 
—how came they to mention it there?” 

“Ou, that’s just what I ‘said to Pate; if 
it like your honor, Pll tell you the very 
words; it’s no worth making a lie for the 
matter—‘Pate,’ said I, ‘what ado had the 
lords and lairds and gentles at Lunnon wV 
the carle and his walise?—When we had a 
Scotch Parliament, Pate,’ says I (and deil 
rax their thrapples that reft us o’t!) ‘they 
sate dousely down and made laws for a haill 
country and kinrick, and never fashed their 
beards about things that were competent 
to the judge ordinar o’ the bounds; but ‘I 
think,’ said I, ‘that if ae kailwife pou’d aff 
her neighbor’s mutch they wad hae the twa- 
some o’ them into the Parhament House 
o Lunnon. It’s just,’ said I, ‘amaist as 
silly as our auld daft laird here and his 
gomerils o’ sons, wl’ his huntsmen and his 
hounds, and his hunting cattle and horns, 
riding haill days after a bit beast that winna 
weigh sax punds when they hae catched|s 
tie 39 

“You argued most admirably, Andrew,” 
said I, wlling to encourage him to get into 
the marrow of his intelligence; “and what 
said Pate?” 

“Ou,” he said, ‘‘what better could be 
expected of a wheen pock-pudding English 
folk?—But as to the robbery, it” s hke that 
when they’re a’ at the thrang 0 their Whig 
and Tory wark, and ca’ing ane anither, like 
unhanged blackguards—up gets: ae lang- 
tongued chield and he says, that a’ the north 
of England were rank Jacobites (and, quiet- 
ly, he wasna far wre ang maybe), and that 
they had levied amaist open war, and a 
king’s messenger had been stoppit and rub- 
bit on the highway, and that the best bluid 
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o’ Northumberlana nad been at the doing 
o’t—and mickle gowd ta’en aff him, an 
mony valuable papers; and that there was 
nae redress to be gotten by remeed of law, 
for the first justice o’ the peace that the 
rubbit man eaed to, he had fund the twa 
loons that did the deed birling and drink- 
ing wi’ him, wha but they; and the justice 
took the word o’ the tané for the compear- 
ance o’ the tither; and that they e’en gae 
him leg-bail, and the honest man that had 
lost his siller was fain to leave the country 

for fear that waur had come of it.” 

‘Can this be really true?” said I. 

“‘Pate swears it’s as true as that his ell- 
wand is a yard lang—(and so it is, just ba- 
ting an inch, that 1t may meet the English 
measure)—And when the chield had said 
his warst, there was a a terrible cry for names 
and out comes he wi’ this man Morris’s 
name, and your uncle’s, and Squire Ingle- 
wood’s, and other folk’s beside” (looking sly 
at me)—‘‘And then another dragon 0’ a 
chield got up on the other side, and said, 
wad they accuse the best gentleman in the 
land on the oath of a broken coward?—for 
it’s like that Morris kad been drummed out 
o’ the army for rinning awa in Flanders; 
and he said, it was like the story had been 
made up between the minister and him or 
ever he had left Lunnun; and that, if 
there was to be a search-warrant granted, 
he thought the siller wad be fund some 
gate near to St. James’s Palace. Avweel, 
they trailed up Morris to their bar, as they 
ca’t, to see what he could say tc the job; 
but the folk that were again him, gae him 
sic an awfw’ throughgaun about his rinnin’ 
awa, and about a’ ‘the ill he had ever dune 
or said for a’ the forepart o’ his life, that 
Patie says he looked mair like ane dead than 
living; and they cou’dna get a word 0’ sense 
out o’ him, for downright fright at their 
grow ling and routing. He maun be a saft 

sap, Wl’ “a head nae better thana fozy frosted 
turnip—it wad hae ta’en a hantle o” them 
to scaur Andrew Fairservice out 0’ his tale.” 

*‘And how did it all ane Andrew? did 
your friend happen to learn? 

“Ou, al; for as his walk is in this coun- 
try, Pate put aff his journey for the space 
of a week or thereby, because it wad be 
acceptable to his customers to bring down 
the news. It’s just a’ gaed aff like moon- 
shine in water. The fallow that began it 
drew in his horns, and said, that though 
he believed the man had been rubbit, yet 
he acknowledged he might hae been mis- 
ta’en about the particulars. And then the 
other chield got up, and said, he caredna 
whether Morris was rubbed or no, provided 
it wasna, to become a stain on ony gentle- 
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man’s honor and reputation, especially in 
the north of England; for, said he before 
them, I come frae the north mysell, and I 
carena a boddle wha kens it. And this is 
what they ca’ explainng—the tane gies up 
a bit, and the tither gies up a bit, and a’ 
friends again. Aweel, after the Commons’ 
Parliament had tuggit and rived, and rug- 
ged at Morris and his rubbery till they were 
tired o’t, the Lords’ Parliament they be- 
hoved to hae their spell o’t. In puir auld 
Scotland’s Parliament they a’ sate thegither, 
cheek by choul, and than they didna need 
to hae the same blethers twice ower again. 
But till’t their lordships went wi’ as muckle 
teeth and gude-will, as if the matter had 
been a’ speck and span new. Forbye, there 
was something said about ane Campbell, 
that suld hae been concerned in the rubbery, 
mair or less, and that he suld hae had a 
warrant frae the Duke of Argyle, as a testi- 
monialo’ his character. And this put Mac- 
Callum More’s beard in a bleize, as gude 
reason there was; and he gat up wi’ an unco 
bang, and garr’d them a’ look about them, 
and wad ram it even doun their throats, 
there was never ane 0’ the Campbells but 
was as wight, wise, warlike, and worthy 
trust, as auld Sir John the Greme. Now, 
if your honor’s sure ye arena a drap’s bluid 
a-kin to a Campbell, as I am nane mysell, 
sae far as I can count my kin, or hae had 
it counted to meS$Ill gie ye my mind on 
that matter.” 

““You may be assured I have no connec- 
tion whatever with any gentleman of the 
name.” 

“Ou, than we may speak it quietly amang 
oursells. There’s baith gude and bad 0’ the 
_ Campbells, like other names. But this Mac- 
Callum More has an unco sway and say baith 
amang the grit folk at Lunnun even now; 
for he canna preceesely be said to belang to 
ony 0’ the twa sides o’ them, sae deil any 0’ 
them likes to quarrel wi’ him sae they e’en 
voted Morris’s tale a fause calumnious libel, 
as they ca’t, and if he hadna gien them leg- 
bail, he was likely to hae ta’en the air on the 
pillory for leasing-making.” 

So speaking, honest Andrew collected his 
dibbles, spades, and hoes, and threw them 
into a wheel-barrow,—leisurely, however, 
and allowing me full time to put any fur- 
ther questions which might occur to me 
before he trundled them off to the tool- 
house, there to repose during the ensuing 
day. I thought it best to speak out at once, 
lest this meddling fellow should suppose 
there were more weighty reasons for my 
silence than actually existed. 

“‘T should like to see this countryman of 
yours, Andrew; and to hear his news from 
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himself directly. You have probably heard 
that I had some trouble from the imperti- 
nent folly of this man Morris” (Andrew 
grinned a most significant grin), ‘‘and I 
should wish to see your cousin the merchant, 
to ask him the particulars of what he heard 
in London if it could be done without much 
trouble.” 

*‘Naething mair easy,” Andrew observed; 
“‘he had but to hint to his cousin that I 
wanted a pair or twa o’ hose, and he wad 
be wi’ me as fast as he could lay leg to the 
ground.” 

**O yes, assure him I shall be a customer; 
and as the night is, as you say, settled and 
fair, 1 shall walk in the garden until he 
comes; the moon will soon rise over the 
fells. You may bring him to the little back- 
gate; and I shall have pleasure, in the mean- 
while, in looking on the bushes and ever- 
greens by the bright frosty moonlight.” 

‘‘Vara right, vara right—that’s what I hae 
aften said; a kail-blade, or a colliflour, 
glances sae glegly by moonlight, it’s like a 
leddy in her diamonds.” 

So saying, off went Andrew Fairservice 
with great glee. He had to walk about two 
miles, a labor he undertook with the greatest 
pleasure, in order to secure to his kinsman 
the sale of some articles of his trade, though 
it is probable he would not have given him 
sixpence to treat him to a quart of ale. 
“The good will of an Englishman would 
have displayed itself in a manner exactly 
the reverse of Andrew’s,” thought I, as I 
paced along the smooth-cut velvet walks, 
which, embowered with high hedges of yew 
and of holly, intersected the ancient garden 
of Osbaldistone Hall. ; 

As I turned to retrace my steps, it was 
natural that I should lift up my eyes to the 
windows of the old library; which, small in 
size, but several in number, stretched along 
the second story of that side of the house 
which now faced me. Light glanced from 
their casements. I was not surprised at _ 
this, for I knew Miss Vernon often sat there 
of an evening, though from motives of deli- 
cacy I put a strong restraint upon myself, 
and never sought to join her at a time when 
I knew, all the rest of the family being en- 
gaged for the evening, our interviews rust 
necessarily have been strictly ¢é¢te-d-téte. 
In the mornings we usually read together 
in the same room; but then it often happen- 
ed that one or other of our cousins entered 
to seek some parchment duodecimo that 
could he converted into a fishing-book, de- 
spite its gildings and illumination, or to tell 
us of some ‘‘sport toward,” or from mere 
want of knowing where else to dispose of 
themselves... In short, in the mornings the 
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brary was a sort of public room, where man 
and woman might meet as on neutral ground. 
In the evening it was very different; and 
bred in a country where much attention is 

aid, or was at least then paid, to bienséance, 

was desirous to think for Miss Vernon con- 
cerning those points of propriety where her 
experience did not afford her the means of 
thinking for herself.. I made her therefore 
comprehend, as delicately as 1 could that 
when we had evening lesssons, the presence 
of a third party was proper. 

Miss Vernon first laughed, then blushed, 
and was disposed to be displeased; and then, 
suddenly checking herself, said, ‘‘I believe 
you are very right; and when I feel inclined 
to be avery busy scholar, I will bribe old 
Martha with a cup of tea to sit by me and 
be my screen.” 

Martha, the old housekeeper, partook of 
the taste of the family at the Hall. A toast 
and tankard would have pleased her better 
than all the tea in China. However, as 
the use of this beverage was then confined 
tothe higher ranks, Martha felt some vanity 
in being asked to partake of it; and by dint 
of a great deal of sugar, many words scarce 
less sweet, and abundance of toast and but- 
ter, she was sometimes prevailed upon to 
give us her countenance. On other oc- 
casions, the servants almost unanimously 
shunned the library after nightfall, because 
it was their foolish pleasure to believe that 
it lay on the haunted side of the house. 
The more timorous had seen sights and 
heard sounds there when all the rest of the 
house was quiet; and even the young squires 
were far from having any wish to enter these 
formidable precincts after nightfall with- 
out necessity. 

That the library had at one time been a 
favorite resource of Rashleigh—that a pri- 
vate door out of one side of it communicated 
with the sequestered and remote apartment 
which he chose for himself, rather increased 
than disarmed the terrors which the house- 
hold had for the dreaded library of Osbaldi- 
stone Hall. His extensive information as to 
what passed in the world—his profound 
knowledge of science of every kind—a few 
physical experiments which he occasionally 
showed off, were, in a house of so much 
ignorance and bigotry, esteemed good rea- 
sons for supposing him endowed with powers 
over the spiritual world. He understood 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew; and, therefore, 
according to the apprehension, and in the 
phrase of his brother Wilfred, needed not 
to care ‘for ghaist or bar-ghaist, devil or 
dobbie.” Yea, the servants persisted that 
they had heard him hold conversations in 
the library, when every varsal soul in the 
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family were gone to bed; and that he spent 
the night in watching for bogles, and the 
morning in sleeping in his bed, when he 
should have been heading the hounds like 
a true Osbaldistone. 

All these absurd rumors I had heard in 
broken hints and imperfect sentences, from 
which I was left to draw the inference; 
and, as easily as may be supposed, I laughed 
them to scorn. But the extreme solitude 
to which this chamber of evil fame was 
committed every night after curfew time, 
was an additional reason why I should not 
intrude on Miss Vernon when she chose to 
sit there in the evening. 

To resume what I was saying,—I was not 
surprised to see a glimmering of hght from 
the library windows; but I wasa little struck 
when I distinctly perceived the shadows of 
two persons pass along and intercept the 
light from the first of the windows, throw- 
ing the casement for a moment into shade. 
“Jt must be old Martha,” thought I, “‘whom 
Diana has engaged to be her companion for 
the evening; or I must have been mistaken, 
and taken JDiana’s shadow for a second 
person. No, by Heaven! it appears on 
the second window,—two figures distinctly 
traced; and now it is lost again—it is seen 
on the third—on the fourth—the darkened 
forms of two persons distinctly seen in each 
window as they pass along the room, be- 
twixt the windows and Me lights. Whom 
can Diana have got for a companion?”— 
The passage of the shadows between the 
lights and the casements was twice repeated, 
as if to satisfy me that my observation 
served me truly; after which the lghts 
were extinguished, and the shades, of course, 
were seen no more. 

Trifling as this circumstance was, it oc- 
cupied my mind for a considerable time. 
I did not allow myself to suppose that my 
friendship for Miss Vernon had any directly 
selfish view: yet it is incredible the dis- 
pleasure I felt at the idea of her admitting 
any one to private interviews, at a time, 
and ina place, where, for her own sake, I 
had been at some trouble to show her that 
it was improper for me to meet with her. 

“Silly, romping, incorrigible girl!” said 
I to myself, *‘on whom all good advice and - 
delicacy are thrown away! I have been 
cheated by the simplicity of her manner, 
which I suppose she can assume just as she 
could a straw bonnet, were it the fashion, 
for the mere sake of celebrity. I suppose, 
notwithstanding the excellence of her un- 
derstanding, the society of half a dozen of 
clowns to play at whisk and swabbers would 
give her more pleasure than if Ariosto him, 
self were to awake from the dead.” 
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This reflection came the more powerfully 
across my mind, because, having mustered 
up courage to show to Diana my version of 
the first books of Ariosto, [ had requested 
her to invite Martha to a tea-party in the 
library that evening, to which arrangement 
Miss Vernon had refused her consent, alleg- 
ing some apology which I thought frivolous 
at the time. I had not long speculated on 


this disagreeable subject, when the back| 


garden-door opened, and the figures of 
Andrew and his countryman—bending un- 
der his pack—crossed the moonlight alley, 
and called my attention elsewhere. 

I found Mr. Macready, as I expected, a 
tough, sagacious, long-headed Scotchman, 
and a collector of news both from choice 
and profession. He was able to give mea 
distinct account of what had passed in the 
House of Commons and House of Lords on 
the affairs of Morris, which, it appears, had 
been made by both parties a touchstone to 
ascertain the temper of the Parliament. It 

‘appeared also, that, as I learned from An- 
drew, by second-hand, the ministry had 
proved too weak to support a story involv- 
ing the character of men of rank and im- 
portance, and resting upon the credit of a 
person of such indifferent fame as Morris, 
who was, moreover, confused and contra- 
dictory in his mode of telling the story. 
Macready was even able to supply me with 
a copy of a printed journal, or News-Letter, 
seldom extending beyond the capital, in 
which the substance of the debate was men- 
tioned; and with a copy of the Duke of Ar- 
gyle’s speech, printed upon a broadside, of 
which he had purchased several from the 
hawkers, because, he said, it would be a sala- 
ble article on the north of the Tweed. The 
first was a meager statement, full of blanks 
and asterisks, and which added little or 
notning to the information I had from the 
Scotchman; and the Duke’s speech, though 
spirited and eloquent, contained chiefly a 
panegyric on his country, his family, and 
his clan, with a few compliments, equally 
sincere, perhaps, though less glowing, which 
he took so favorable an opportunity of pay- 
ing to himself. I could not learn whether 
my own reputation had been directly im- 
plicated, allthough I perceived that the 
honor of my uncle’s family had been im- 
peached, and that this person Campbell, 
stated by Morris to have been the most ac- 
tive robber of the two by whom he was as- 
sailed, was said by him to have appeared in 
the behalf of a Mr. Osbaldistone, and by 
the connivance of the Justice procured his 
liberation. In this particular, Morris’s story 
jumped with my own suspicions, which had 
attached to Campbell from the moment I 
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saw him appear at Justice Inglewood’s. 
Vexed upon the whole, as well as perplexed 
with this extraordinary story, I dismissed 
the two Scotchmen, after making some pur- 
chases from Macready, and a small compli- 
ment to Fairservice, and retired to my own 
apartment to consider what I ought to do 
in defence of my character thus publicly 
attacked. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Whence, and what art you? 
Minton, 


AFTER exhausting a sleepless night in medi- 
tating on the intelligence I had received, J 
was at first inclined to think that I ought, 
as speedily as possible, to return to London, 
and by my open appearance repel the ca. 
lumny which had been spread against me. 
But 1 hesitated to take this course on recol- 
lection of my father’s disposition, singularly 
absolute in his decisions as to all that con- 
cerned his family. He was most able, cer- 
tainly, from experience, to direct what J 
ought to do, and from his acquaintance 
with the most distinguished Whigs then in 
power, had influence enough to obtain a 
hearing for my cause. So, upon the whole, 
I judged it most safe to state my whole 
story in the shape of a narrative, addressed 
to my father; and as the ordinary opportu- 
nities of intercourse between the Hall and 
the post-town recurred rarely, I determined 
to ride to the town, which was about ten 
miles’ distance, and deposit my letter in 
the post-office with my own hands. 

Indeed, I began to think it strange that, 
though several weeks had elapsed since my 
departure from home, I had received no 
letter, either from my father or Owen, al- 
though Rashleigh had written to Sir Hilde- 
brand of his safe arrival in London, and of 
the kind reception he had met with from his 
uncle. Admitting that I might have been to 
blame, I did not deserve, in my own opinion, 
at least, to be so totally forgotten by my 
father; and I thought my present excursion 
might have the effect of bringing a letter 
from him to hand more early than it would 
otherwise have reached me. But before con- 
cluding my letter concerning the affair of 
Morris, I failed not to express my earnest 
hope and wish that my father would honor 
me with a few lines, were it but to express 
his advice and commands in an affair of 
some difficulty, and where my knowledge 
of life could not be supposed adequate to 
my own guidance. 1 found it impossible 
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to prevail on myself to urge my actual re- 
turn to London as a place of residence, and 
I disguised my unwillingness to do so un- 
der apparent submission to my father’s will, 
which, as I imposed it on myself as a suffi- 
cient reason for not urging my final de- 
parture from Osbaldistone Hall, would, I 
doubted not, be received as such by my 
parent. But I begged permission to come 
to London, for ashorz time at least, to meet 
and refute the infamous calumnies which 
had been circulated concerning me in so 
publicamanner. Having made up my pack- 
et, in which my earnest desire to vindicate 
my character was strangely blended, with 
reluctance to quit my present place of resi- 
dence, I rode over to the post-town, and 
deposited my letter in the office. By doing 
so, I obtained possession, somewhat earlier 
than I should otherwise have done, of the 
following letter from my friend Mr. Owen: 


“DEAR Mr. FRANCIS, 

“Yours received per favor of Mr. R. Os- 
baldistone, and note the contents. Shall do 
Mr. R. O. such civilities as are in my power, 
and have taken him to see the Bank and 
Custom-house. He seems a sober, steady 
young gentleman, and takes to business; 
so will be of service to the firm. Could 
have wished another person had turned his 
mind that way; but God’s will be done. 
As cash may be scarce in those parts, have 
to trust you will excuse my enclosing a 
goldsmith’s bill at six days’ sight, on Messrs. 
Hooper and Girder of Newcastle, for £100, 
which I doubt not will be duly honored. —I 
remain, as in duty bound, dear Mr. Frank, 
your very respectful and obedient servant, 

“JOSEPH OWEN. 


‘“Postscriptum.—llope you will advise 
the above coming safe to hand. Am sorry 
we have so few of yours. Your father says 
he is as usual, but looks poorly.” 


From this epistle, written in old Owen’s 
formal style, I was rather surprised to ob- 
serve that he made no acknowledgment of 
that private letter which I had written to 
him, with a view to possess him of Rash- 
leigh’s real character, although, from the 
course of post, it seemed certain that he 
ought to have received it. Yet I had sent 
it by the usual conveyance from the Hall, 
and had no reason to suspect that it could 
miscarry upon the road. As it comprised 
matters of great importance both to my 
father and to myself, I sat down in the post- 
office and again wrote to Owen, recapitu- 
lating the heads of my former letter, and 
requesting to know, in course of post, if it 
had reached him in safety. I also acknowl- 
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edged the receipt of the bill, and prom-« 
ised to make use of the contents if I should 
have any occasion for money. .I thought 
indeed, it was odd that my father should 
leave the care of supplying my necessities 
to his clerk; but I concluded it was a matter 
arranged betweenthem. Atany rate, Owen 
was a bachelor, rich in his way, and passion- 
ately attached to me, so that I had no hesi- 
tation in being obliged to him for a small 
sum, which I resolved to consider as a loan, 
to be returned with my earliest ability, in 
case it was not previously repaid ky my 
father; and I expressed myself to this pur- 
pose to Mr. Owen. A shopkeeper in a little 
town, to whom the postmaster directed me, 
readily gave me in gold the amount of my 
bill on Messrs. Hooper and Girder, so that I 
returned to Osbaldistone Hall a good deal 
richer than I had set forth. This recruit 
to my finances was not a matter of indiffer- 
ence to me, as I was necessarily involved ia 
some expenses at Osbaldistone Hall; and I. 
had seen, with some uneasy impatience, that 
the sum which my traveling expenses had 
left unexhausted at my arrival there was im- 
perceptibly diminishing. This source of 
anxiety was for the present removed. On 
my arrival at the Hall I found that Sir Hil- 
debrand and all his offspring had gone down 
to the little hamlet, called Trinlay-knowes, 
‘‘to see,” as Andrew Fairservice expressed 
it, ‘‘a wheen midden cocks pike ilk ither’s 
harns out.” 

‘*It is indeed a brutal amusement, An- 
drew; I suppose you have none such in Scot 
land?” 

“Na, na,” answered Andrew boldly; then 
shaded away his negative with, ‘‘unless it 
be on Fastern’s-e’en, or the lke o’ that— 
But indeed it’s no muckle matter what the 
folk do to the midden pootry, for they had 
sicgan a skarting and scraping in the yard, 
that there’s nae getting a bean or pea keep- 
it for them.—But I am wondering what it 
is that: leaves that turret-door open;—now 
that Mr. Rashleigh’s away, it canna be him, 
I trow.” 

The turret-door to which he alluded 
opened to the garden at the bottom of a 
winding stair, leading down from Mr. Rash- 
leigh’s apartment.—This, as I have already. 
mentioned, was situated in a sequestered 
part of the house, communicating with the 
library by a private entrance, and by an- 
other intricate and dark vaulted passage 
with the rest of the house. A long narrow 
turf walk led, between two high holly 
hedges, from the turret-door to a little pos- 
tern in the wall of the garden. By means 
of these communications Rashleigh, whose 
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of the rest of his family, could Jeave the 
Hall or return to it at pleasure, without his 
absence or presence attracting any observa- 
tion. but during his absence the stair and 
the turret-door were entirely disused, and 
this made Andrew’s observation somewhat 
remarkable. 

‘‘Have you often observed that door 
open?” was my question. 

“No, just that often neither; but I hae 
noticed it ance or twice. I’m thinking it 
maun hae been the priest, Father Vaughan, 
as they ca’ him. Ye’ll no catch ane o’ the 
servants ganging up that stair, puir fright- 
ened heathens that they are, for fear of 
bogles and brownies, and lang-nebbit things 
frae the neist warld. But Father Vaughan 
thinks himself a privileged person—set him 
up and lay him down!—I’se be caution the 
warst stibbler that ever stickit a sermon out 
ower the Tweed yonder, wad lay a ghaist 
twice as fast as him, wr’ his holy water and 
his idolatrous trinkets. I dinna believe he 
speaks gude Latin neither; at least he disna 
take me up when I tell him the learned 
names 0’ the plants.” 

Of Father Vaughan, who divided his 
time and his ghostly care between Osbaldi- 
stone Hall and about half a dozen mansions 
of Catholic gentlemen in the neighborhood, 
I have as yet said nothing, for I had seen 
but little. He was aged about sixty—of a 
good family, as I was given to understand, 
in the north—of a strikmg and imposing 
presence, grave in his exterior, and much 
respected among the Catholics of Northum- 
berland asa worthy and upright man. Yet 
Father Vaughan did not altogether lack 
those peculiarities which distinguish his 
order. There hung about him an air of 
mystery, which, in Protestant eyes, savored 
of priestcraft. The natives (such they 
might be well termed) of Osbaldistone Hall 
looked up to him with much more fear, or 
at least more awe, than affection. His con- 
demnation of their revels was evident, from 
their being discontinued in some measure 
when the priest was a resident at the Hall. 
Even Sir Hildebrand himself put some 
restraint upon his conduct at such times, 
which, perhaps, rendered Father Vaughan’s 

resence rather irksome than otherwise. 
fe had the well-bred, insinuating, and al- 
most flattering address peculiar to_ the 
clergy of his persuasion, especially in Eng- 
land, where the lay Catholic, hemmed in 
by penal laws, and by the restrictions of his 
sect and recommendation, of his pastor, 
often exhibits a reserved, and almost a 
timid manner in the society of Protestants; 
while the priest, privileged by his order to 
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alert, and liberal in his intercourse with 
them, desirous of popularity, and usually 
skillful in the mode of obtaining it. 

Father Vaughan was a particular ac- 
quaintance of Rashleigh’s, otherwise, in ail 
probability, he would scarce have been able 
to maintain his footing at Osbaldistone Hall. 
This gave me no desire to cultivate his in- 
timacy, nor did he seem to make any’ ad- 
vances toward mine; so our occasional inter- 
course was confined to the exchange of mere 
civility. I considered it as extremely proba- 
ble that Mr. Vaughan might occupy Rash- 
leigh’s apartment during his occasional 
residence at the Hall; and his profession 
rendered it likely that he should occasionally 
be a tenant of the library. Nothing was 
more probable than that it might have been 
his candle which had excited my attention 
on a preceding evening. This led me in- 
voluntarily to recollect that the intercourse 
between Miss Vernon and the priest was 
marked with something like the same mys- 
tery which’ characterized her communica- 
tions with Rashleigh. I had never heard 
her mention Vaughan’s name, or even allude 
to him, excepting on the occasion of our 
first meeting, when she mentioned the old 
priest and Rashleigh as the only conversable 
beings, besides herself, in Osbaldistone Hall. 
Yet, although silent with respect to Father 
Vaughan, his arrivalat the Hall never failed 
to impress Miss Vernon with an anxious 
and fluttermg tremor, which lasted until 
they had exchanged one or two significant 
glances. 

Whatever the mystery might be which 
overclouded the destinies of this beautiful 
and interesting female, it was clear that 
Father Vaughan was implicated in it; un- 
less, indeed, I could suppose that he was 
the agent employed to procure her settle- 
ment in the cloister, in the event of her re- 
jecting a union with either of my cousins, 
—an office which would sufficiently account 
for her obvious emotion at his appearance. 
As to the rest, they did not seem to converse 
much together, or even to seek each other’s 
society. Their league, if any subsisted be- 
tween them, was of a tacit and understood 
nature, operating on their actions without 
any necessity of speech. I recollected, how- 
ever, on reflection, that I had once or twice 
discovered signs pass betwixt them, which 
I had at the time supposed to bear reference 
to some hint concerning Miss Vernon’s re- 
ligious observances, knowing how artfully 
the Catholic clergy maintain, at all times 
and seasons, their influence over the minds 
of their followers. But now I was disposed 
to assign to these communications a deeper 
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private meetings with Miss Vernon in the| tions died on her lips. 


library? was a question which occupied my 
thoughts; and ifso, for what purpose? And 
why should she have admitted an intimate 
of the deceitful Rashleigh to such close con- 
fidence? 

These questions and difficulties pressed 
on my mind with an interest which was 
greatly increased by the impossibility of re- 
solving them. I had already begun to sus- 
pect that my friendship for Diana Vernon 
was not altogether so disinterested as in 
wisdom it ought to have been. I had al- 
ready felt myself becoming jealous of the 
contemptible lout Thorncliff, and taking 
more notice, than in prudence or dignity of 
feeling I ought to have done, of his silly 
attempts to provoke me. And now I was 
scrutinizing the conduct of Miss Vernon 
with the most close and eager observation, 
which I in vain endeavored to palm on my- 
self as the offspring of idle curiosity. All 
these, like Benedick’s brushing his hat of a 
morning, were signs that the sweet youth 
was in love; and while my judgment still 
denied that I had been guilty of forming 
an attachment so imprudent, she resembled 
those ignorant guides, who, when they have 
led the traveler and themselves into irre- 
trievable error, persist in obstinately affirm- 
ing it to be impossible that they can have 
missed the way. 


CHAPTER XVi. 


It happened one day about noon, going tomy boat, 
Iwas exceedingly surprised with the print of a 
man’s naked foot on the shore, which was very 
plain to be seen on the sand. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Wirs the blended feelings of interest and 
jealousy which were engendered by Miss 
Jernon’s singular situation, my observa- 
tions of her looks and actions became acutely 
sharpened, and that to a degree which, not- 
withstanding my efforts to conceal it, could 
not escape her penetration. The sense that 
she was observed, or, more properly speak- 
ing, that she was watched by my looks, 
seemed to give Diana a mixture of embar- 
rassment, pain, and pettishness. At times 
it seemed that she sought an opportunity 
of resenting a conduct which she could not 
but feel as offensive, considering the frank- 
ness with which she had mentioned the diffi- 
culties that surrounded her. At other times 
she seemed prepared to expostulate upon 
the subject. But either her courage failed, 
or some other sentiment impeded her seek- 
ing an éclaircissement. Her displeasure 
evaporated in repartee, and her expostula- 
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We stood in a sin- 
gular relation to each other,—spending, 
and by mutual choice, much of our time 
in close society with each other, yet disguis- 
ing our mutual sentiments, and jealous of, 
or offended by, each other’s actions. There 
was betwixt us intimacy without confidence: 
—on one side, love without hope or purpose, 
and curiosity without any rational or justi 
fiable motive; and on the other, embarrass: 
ment and doubt, occasionally mingled with 
displeasure. Yet I believe that this agita- 
tion of the passions (such is the nature of 
the human bosom), as it continued by a 
thousand irritating and interesting, though 
petty circumstances, to render Miss Vernon 
and me the constant objects of each other’s 
thoughts, tended, upon the whole, to in- 
crease the attachment with which we were 
naturally disposed to regard each other. 
But although my vanity early discovered 
that my presence at Osbaldistone Hall had 
given Diana some additional reason for dis- 
liking the cloister, I could by no means 
confide in an affection which seemed com- 
pletely subordinate to the mysteries of her 
singular situation. Miss Vernon was of a 
character far too formed and determined 
to permit her love for me to overpower 
either her sense of duty or of prudence, and 
she gave me a proof of this ina conversation 
which we had together about this period. 

We were sitting together in the lbrary. 
Miss Vernon, in turning over a copy of the 
Orlando Furioso, which belonged to me, 
shook a piece of writing paper from between 
the leaves. I hastened to lift it, but she 
prevented me.—‘‘It is verse,” she said, on 
glancing at the paper; and then unfolding 
it, but as if to wait my answer before pro- 
ceeding—‘‘May I take the hberty?—Nay, 
nay, if you blush and stammer, I must do 
violence to your modesty, and suppose that 
permission 1s granted.” 

“It is not worthy your perusal—a scrap 
of a translation—My dear Miss Vernon, it 
would be too severe a trial, that you, who 
understand the original so well, should sit in 
judgment.” 

‘‘Mine honest friend,” replied Diana, ‘‘do 
not, if you will be guided by my advice, bait 
your hook with too much humility; for, ten 
to one, it will not catch a single compli- 
ment. You knowl belong to the unpopu- 
lar family of Tell-truths, and would not 
flatter Apollo for his lyre.” 

She proceeded to read the first stanza, 
which was nearly to the following purpose: 
“Ladies, and knights, and arms, and love's fair 

flame, 


Deeds of emprize and courtesy, I sing; 
What time the Moors from sultry Africk came, 
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Led on by Agramant, their youthful king— 
e whom revenge and hasty ire did bring 
O’er the broad wave, in France to wasteand war; 
Such ills from old Trojano’s death did spring, 
Which to avenge he came from realms afar, 
And menaced Christian Charles, the Roman Em- 
peror. 
Of dauntless Roland, too, my strain shall sound, 
In import never known in prose or rhyme, 
How He, the chief, of judgment deemed pro- 
found, 
For luckless love was crazed upon a time’’— 


“There is a great deal of it,” she said, 
glancing along the paper, and interrupting 
the sweetest sounds which mortal ears can 
drink in,—those of a youthful poet’s verses, 
namely, read by the lips which are dearest 
to him, 

“Much more than ought to engage your 
attention, Miss Vernon,” I replied, some- 
thing mortified; and I took the verses from 
her unreluctant hand—‘‘And yet,” I con- 
tinued, ‘‘shut up as I am in this retired 
situation, I have felt sometimes I could not 
amuse myself better than by carrying on— 
merely for my own amusement, you will of 
eourse understand—the version of this fas- 
einating author, which I began some months 
since when I was on the banks of the Ga- 
ronne.” 

““The question would only be,” said Diana, 
gravely, *‘whether you could not spend your 
time to better purpose?” 

“You mean in original composition?” 
said I, greatly dlattered—‘‘But, to say truth 
my genius rather lies in finding words and 
rhymes than ideas; and therefore I am 
happy to use those which Ariosto has pre- 
pared to my hand. However, Miss Vernon, 
with the encouragement you give” 

“Pardon me, Frank—it is encouragement 
not of my giving, but of your taking. I 
meant neither original composition nor 
translation, since I think you might emp\oy 
your time to far better purpose than in 
either. You are mortified,” she continued, 
“‘and I am sorry to be the cause.” 

“Not mortified, —certainly not morti- 
fied,” said I, with the best grace I could mns- 
ter, and it was but indifferently assumed; 
“T am too much obliged by the interest 
you take in me.” 

‘Nay, but,” resumed the relentless Di- 
ana, ‘‘there is both mortification and a lit- 
tle grain of anger in that constrained tone 
of voice; do not be angry if I probe your 
feelings to the bottom—perhaps what I am 
about to say will affect them still more.” 

I felt the childishness of my own con- 
duct, and the superior manliness of Miss 
Vernon’s, and assured her, that she need 
not fear my wincing under eriticism which 
‘I knew to be kindly meant, 

Vou IV.—% 
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“That was honestly meant and said,” 
she replied; ‘‘I knew full well that the fiend 
of poetical irritability flew away with the 
little preluding cough which ushered in the 
declaration. And now I must be serious 
—Have you heard from your father lately?” 

*‘Not a word,” I replied; ‘‘he has not 
honored me with a single line during the 
several months of my residence here.” 

“That is strange!—you are a singular 
race, you bold Osbaldistones. Then you 
are not aware that he has gone to Holland, 
to arrange some pressing affairs which re- 
quired his own immediate presence?” 

‘‘T never heard a word of it until this 
moment.” 

“‘And farther, it must be news to you, 
and I presume scarcely the most agreeable, 
that he has left Rashleigh in the almost 
uncontrolled management of his affairs 
until his return.” 

I started, and could not suppress my sur- 
prise and apprehension. 

““You have reason for alarm,” said Miss 
Vernon, very gravely; ‘‘and were I you, I 
would endeavor to meet and obviate the 
dangers which arise from so undesirable 
an arrangement.” 

‘“And how is it-possible for me to do so?” 
_ “‘Hiverything is possible for him whe pos- 
sesses courage and activity,” she said, with 
a look resembling one of those heroines of 
the age of chivalry, whose encouragement 
was wont to give champions double valor 
at the hour of need; ‘‘and to the timid and 
hesitating, everything is impossible, be- 
cause it seems so.” 

‘‘And what would you advise, Miss Ver- 
non?” I rephed, wishing, yet dreading, to 
hear her answer. 

She paused a moment, then answered 
firmly—‘‘That you instantly leave Osbaldi- 
stone Hall, and return to London. You 
have perhaps already,” she continued, in a 
softer tone, ‘‘been here too long; that fault 
was not yours. Every succeeding moment 
you waste here will be a crime. Yes, a 
crime; for I tell you plainly, that if Rash- 
leigh long manages your father’s affairs, 
you may consider his ruin as consummated.” 

‘‘How is this possible?” 

‘‘Ask no questions,” she said; ‘‘but be- 
lieve me, Rashleigh’s views extend far be> 
yond the possession or increase of comme:z~ 
cial wealth; he will only make the command 
of Mr. Osbaldistone’s revenues and property 
the means of putting in motion his own 
ambitious and extensive schemes.. While 
your father was in Britain this was impos- 
sible; during his absence, Rashleigh will 
possess many opportunities, and he will not 
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“But how can I, in disgrace with my 
father, and divested of all control over his 
affairs, prevent this danger by my mere 
presence in London?” 

“hat presence alone wiil do much. 
Your claim to interfere is a part of your 
birthright, and it is inalienable. You will 
have the countenance, doubtless, of your 
father’s head-clerk, and confidential friends 
and partners. Above all, Rashleigh’s 
schemes are of a nature that”—(she stopped 
abruptly, as if fearful of saying too much) 
—‘‘are in short,” she resumed, ‘‘of the 
nature of all selfish and unconscientious 
plans, which are speedily abandoned as soon 
as those who frame them perceive their arts 
are discovered and watched. Therefore, 
in the language of your favorite poet— 


“To horse! to horse! Urge doubts to those that 
fear.” 


A feeling, irresistible in its impulse, in- 
duced me to reply—‘‘Ah! Diana, can you 
give me advice to leave Osbaldistone Hall? 
—then indeed I have already been a resident 
here too long!” 

Miss Vernon colored, but proceeded with 
great firmness—‘“‘Indeed, I do give you 
this advice—not only to quit Osbaldistone 
Hall, but never to return to it more. You 
have only one friend to regret here,” she 
continued, forcing a smile, ‘‘and she has 
been long accustomed to sacrifice her friend- 
ships and her comforts to the welfare of 
others. In the world you will meet a hun- 
dred whose friendship will be as disinter- 
ested—more useful—less encumbered by 
untoward circumstances—less influenced by 
evil tongues and evil times.” 

““Never!” I exclaimed, ‘‘never!—the 
world can afford me nothing to repay what 
I must leave behind me.” Here I took 
her hand, and pressed it to my lips. 

“This is folly!’ she exclaimed—‘‘this is 
madness!” and she struggled to withdraw 
her hand from my grasp, but not so stub- 
bornly as actually to succeed until I had 
held it for nearly a minute. ‘‘Hear me, 
sir!” she said, ‘and curb this unmanly 
burst of passion. Iam, by a solemn con- 
tract, the bride of Heaven, unless I could 
prefer being wedded to villainy in the person 
of Rashleigh Osbaldistone, or brutality in 
that of his brother. Iam, therefore, the 


bride of Heaven,—betrothed to the convent | 


from the cradle. To me, therefore, these 
raptures are misapplied—they only serve to 
prove a farther necessity for your departure, 
and that without delay.” At these words 
she broke suddenly off, and said, but in a 
suppressed tone of voice, ‘‘Leave me in- 
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stantly—we will meet here again, but it 
must be for the last time.” 

My eyes followed the direection of hers 
as she spoke, and I thought I saw the tap- 
estry shake, which covered the door of the 
secret passage from Rashleigh’s room to 
the library. I conceived we were observed, 
and turned an inguiring glance on Miss 
Vernon. 

“Tt is nothing,” said she, faintly; ‘‘a rat 
behind the arras.” 

“Dead for a ducat,” would have been my 
reply, had I dared to give way to the feel- 
ings which rose indignant at the idea of 
being subjected to an eaves-dropper on such 
an occasion. Prudence, and the necessity 
of suppressing my passion, and obeying 
Diana’s reiterated command of ‘‘Leave me! 
leave me!” came in time to prevent my 
rash action. I left the apartment in a wild 
whirl and giddiness of mind, which I in 
yain attempted to compose when I returned 
to my own. 

A chaos of thoughts intruded themselves 
on me at once, passing hastily through my 
brain, intercepting and overshadowing each 
other, and resembiing those fogs which in 
mountainous countries are wont to descend 
in obscure volumes, and disfigure or obliter- 
ate the usual marks by waich the traveler 
steers his course through the wilds. The 
dark and undefined idea of danger arising 
to my father from the machinations of such 
aman as Rashleigh Osbaldistone—the half 
declaration of love that I had offered to 
Miss Vernon’s acceptance—the acknowl- 
edged difficulties of her situation, bound by 
a previous contract to sacrifice herself to a 
cloister or to an ill-assorted marriage,—all 
pressed themselves at once upon my recol- 
lection, while my judgment was unable de- 
liberately to consider any of them in their 
just light and bearings. But chiefly and 
above all the rest, I was perplexed by the 
manner in which Miss Vernon had received 
my tender of affection, and by her manner, 
which, fluctuating betwixt sympathy and 
firmness, seemed to intimate that I possessed 
an interest in her bosom, but not of force 
sufficient to counterbalance the obstacles to 
her avowing a mutualaftection. The glance 
of fear, rather than surprise, with which 
she had watched the motion of the tapestry 
over the concealed door, implied an appre 
hension of danger which I could not but 
suppose well grounded; for Diana Vernon 
was little subject to the nervous emotions 
of her sex, and totally unapt to fear without 
actual and rational cause. Of what nature 
could those mysteries be, with which she 
was surrounded as with an enchanter’s 
spell, and which seemed continually to exert 
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an active iedtience over her thoughts and | 
actions, ueugh their agents were never 
visible? Om this subject of doubt my mind 
finally rested, as if glad to shake itself free 
from inyestigating the propriety or prudence 
of my own conduct, by transferring the in- 
quiry to what concerned Miss Vernon. I 
will be resolved, I concluded, ere I leave 
Osbaldistone Hali, concerning the light in 
which I must in future regard this fascina- 
ting being, over whose life frankness and 
mystery seem to have divided their reign, 
—the former inspiring her words and senti- 
ments—the latter spreading in misty imflu- 
ence over all her acdions. 

Joined to the obvious interests which 
arose from ‘curiosity and anxious passion, 
there mingled in my feelings a strong, 
though unavowe« and undefined, infusion 
of jealousy. -Th’s sentiment, which springs 
up with love us naturally as the tares with 
the wheat, was excited by the degree of in- 
fluence which Diana appeared to concede 
to those unseen beings by whom her actions | 
were limited. The more I reflected upon | 
her character, the more I was internally | 
though unwillingly convinced, that she was | 
formed to set at defiance all control, except- | 

ing that which arose from affection: and I 
felt a strong, bitter, and gnawing suspicion, 
that such was the foundation of that influ- 
ence by which she was overawed. 

These tormenting doubts strengthened 
my desire to penetrate into the secret of 
Miss Vernon’s conduct, and in the prosecu- 
tion of this sage adventure, I formed a reso- 
lution, of which, if you are not weary of 
these details, you will find the result in the 
next chapter. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


I hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Which says, I must not stay; 
I see a hand you cannot see, 
Which Wedkons me away. 
TICKELL. 


I HAVE already told you, Tresham, if you 
deign to bear it in remembrance, that my 
evening visits to the brary had seldom been 
made except by appointment, and under 
the sanction of old Dame Martha’s presence. 
This, however, was entirely a tacit conven- 
tional arrangement of my own instituting. 
Of late, as the embarrassments of our rela- 
tive situation had increased, Miss Vernon 
and I had never met in the evening at all. 
She had therefore no reason to suppose that 


I was likely to seek a renewal of these inter- 
views, and especially without some previous 
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notice or appointment betwixt us, that 
Martha might, as usual, be placed upon 
duty; but, on the other hand, this caution- 
ary provision was a matter of understanding, 
not of express enactment. ‘The library was 
open to me, as to the other members of the 
family, at all hours of the day and night, and 
I could not be accused of intrusion, however 
suddenly and unexpectedly I might make 
my appearance in it. My belief was strong, 
that in this apartment Miss Vernon occa- 
sionally received Vaughan, or some other 
person, by whose opinion she was accustomed 
to regulate her conduct, and that at the 
times when she could do so with least 
chance of interruption, The hghts which 
gleamed in the library at usual hours—the 
passing shadows which I had myself re- 
marked —the footsteps which might be 
traced in the morning-dew from the turret- 
door to the postern-gate in the garden— 
sounds and sights which some of the serv- 
ants, and Andrew Fairservice in particn- 
lar, had observed, and accounted for in 
their own way,—all tended to show that 
the place was visited by some one different 
from the ordinary inmates of the hall. 
Connected as this visitant probably must 
be with the fates of Diana Vernon, I did 
not hesitate to form a plan of discovering 
who or what he was,—how far his influence 
was likely to produce good or evil con- 
sequences to her on whom he acted;—above 
all, though I endeavored to persuade myself 
that this was a mere subordinate consider- 
ation, I desired to know by what means 
this person had acquired or maintained 
his influence over Diana, and whether he 
ruled over her by fear or by affection. The 
proof that this jealous curiosity was upper- 
most in my mind, arose from my imagina- 
tion always ascribing Miss Vernon’s conduct 
to the influence of some one imdiyidual 
agent, although, for aught I knew about 
the matter, her advisers mht be as fumer- 
ous as Legion. I remarked this over and 
over to myself; but I found that my mind 
still settled back in my original conviction, 
that one single individual, of the masculine 
sex, and in all probability young and hand- 
some, was at the bottom of Miss Vernon’s 
conduct; and it was with a burning desire 
of discovering, or rather of detecting, such 
a rival, that I stationed myself in the garden 
to watch the moment when the lights 
should appear in the hbrary windows. 

So eager, however, was my impatience, 
that I commenced my watch for a phenom. 
enon, which could not appear until dark- 
ness, a full hour before the daylight disap: 
peared, on a July evening. It was Sabbath, 
and all the walks were still and solitary. 
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I walked up and down for some time, enjoy- 
ing the refreshing coolness of a summer 
evening, and meditating on the probable 
congequences of my enterprise. The fresh 
and balmy air of the garden, impregnated 
with fragrance, produced its usual sedative 
effects on my over-heated and feverish 
blood. As these took place, the turmoil of 
my mind began proportionally to abate, and 
I was led to question the right I had to in- 
terfere with Miss Vernon’s secrets, or with 
those of my uncle’s family. What was it to 
me whom my uncle might choose to conceal 
in his house, where I was myself a guest 
only by tolerance? And what title had I 
to pry into the affairs of Miss Vernon, 
fraught, as she had avowed them to be with 
mystery, into which she desired no scrutiny? 

Passion and self-will were ready with.their 
answers to these questions. In detecting 
this secret, I was in all probability about 
to do service to Sir Hildebrand, who was 
probably ignorant of the intrigues carried 
on in his family—and a still more import- 
ant service to Miss Vernon, whose frank 
simplicity of character exposed her to so 
many risks in maintaining a private cor- 
respondence, perhaps with a person of doubt- 
ful or dangerous character. If I seemed to 
intrude myself on her confidence, it was 
with the generous and disinterested (yes, 
I even ventured to ca.] it the disinterested) 
intention of guiding, defending, and pro- 
tecting her against craft—against malice, 
—above all, against the secret counselor 
whom she had chosen for her confidant. 
Such were the arguments which my will 
boldly preferred to my conscience, as coin 
which ought to be current, and which con- 
science, like a grumbling shopkeeper, was 
contented to accept, rather than come to an 
open breach with a customer, though more 
than doubting that the tender was spurious. 

While I paced the green alleys, debating 
these things pro and con, I suddenly alighted 
upon Andrew Fairservice, perched up like 
a statue by a range of bee-hives, in an atti- 
tude of devout contemplation—one eye, 
however, watching the motions of the little 
irritable citizens, who were settling in their 
straw-thatched mansion for the evening, 
and the other fixed on a book of devotion, 
which much attrition had deprived of its 
corners, and worn into an oval shape; a cir- 
cumstance which, with the close print and 
dingy color of the volume in question, gaye 
it an air of most respectable antiquity. 

‘*T was e’en taking a spell o’ worthy Mess 
John Quackleben’s Flower of a Sweet Savour 
sawn on the Meddenstead of this World,” 
said Andrew, closing his book at my appear- 

ance, and putting his horn spectacles, by 
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way of mark, at the place where he had 
been reading. 

‘‘And the bees, I observe, were dividing 
your attention, Andrew, with the learned 
author?” 

“They are a contumacious generation,” 
replied the gardener; ‘‘they hae sax days in 
the week to hive on, and yet it’s a common 
observe that they will aye swarm on the 
Sabbath-day, and keep folk at hame frae 
hearing the word—But there’s nae preach- 
ing at Graneagain chapel the e’en—that’s 
aye ae mercy.” 

“You might have gone to the parish 
church as I did, Andrew, and heard an ex- 
cellent discourse.” 

‘*Clauts o’ cauld parritch—clauts o’ cauld 
parritch,” replied Andrew, with a most 
supercilious sneer,—‘‘gude aneuch for dogs, 
begging your honor’s pardon—Ay! I might 
nae doubt hae heard the curate linking awa 
at it in his white sark yonder, and the mu- 
sicians playing on whistles, mair like a pen- 
ny-wedding than a sermon—and to the boot 
of that, I might hae gaen to even-song, and 
heard Daddie Docharty mumbhng his mass 
—muckle the better I wad hae been o’ that!” 

‘““Docharty!” said I (this was the name 
of an old priest, an Irishman, I think, whe 
sometimes officiated at Osbaldistone Hall) 
—‘‘T thought Father Vaughan had been at 
the Hall. He was here yesterday.” 

‘““Ay,” replied Andrew; ‘‘but he left it 
yestreen, to gang to Greystock, or some 0° 
thae west-country haulds. There’s an unco 
stir among them a’ e’enow. ‘They are as 
busy as my bees are—God sain them! that 
I suld even the puir things to the like o’ 
papists. Ye see this is the second swarm, 
and whiles they will swarm off in the after- 
noon. ‘The first swarm set off stune in the 
morning.—But I am thinking they are set- 
tled in their skeps for the night; sae I wuss 
your honor good-night, and grace, and 
mucle o’t.” 

So saying, Andrew retreated, but often 
cast a parting glance upon the skeps, as he 
called the bee-hives. 

I had indirectly gained from him an im- 
portant piece of information, that Father 
Vaughan, namely, was not supposed to be 
at the Hall. If, therefore, there appeared 
hght in the windows of the library this 
evening, it either could not be his, or he 
was observing a very secret and suspicious 
line of conduct. I waited with impatience 
the time of sunset and of twilight. It had 
hardly arrived, ere a gleam from the win- 
dows of the librarv was seen, dimly distin- 
guishable amidst. the still enduring light 
of the evening. I marked its first glimpse, 
however, as speedily as the benighted sailor 
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descries the first distant twinkle of the 
lighthouse which marks his course. The 
feelings of doubt and propriety, which had 
hitherto contended with my curiosity and 
jealousy, vanished when an opportunity of 
gratifying the former was presented to me. 
I re-entered the house, and avoiding the 
more frequented apartments with the con- 
seiousness of one who wishes to keep his 
purpose secret, I reached the door of the 
hbrary—hesitated for a moment as my hand 
was upon the latch—heard a suppressed 
step within—opened the door—and found 
Miss Vernon alone. 

Diana appeared surprised,—whether at 
my sudden entrance, or from some other 
cause, 1 could not guess; but there was in 
her appearance a degree of flutter, which J 
had never before remarked, and which I 
knew could only be produced by unusual 
emotion. Yet she was calm in a moment; 
and such is the force of conscience, that I, 
who studied to surprise her, seemed myself 
the surprised, and was certainly the embar- 
rassed person. 

“‘Has anything happened?” said Miss 
V ernon—‘“‘has any one arrived at the Hall” 

*“No one that I know of,” I answered, in 
some confusion; “‘I only sought the Or- 
lando.” 

“Tt les there,” said Miss Vernon, point- 
ing to the table. 

In removing one or two books to get at 
that which I pretended to seek, I was, in 
truth, meditating to make a handsome re- 
treat from an investigation to which I felt 
my assurance inadequate, when I perceived 
a man’s glove lying upon the table. My 
eyes encountered those of Miss Vernon, who 
blushed deeply. 

“Tt is one of my relics,” she said, with 
hesitation, replying not to my words but 
to my looks; ‘‘it is one of the gloves of my 
grandfather, the original of the superb 
Vandyke which you admire.” 

As if she thought something more than 
her bare assertion was necessary to prove 
her statement true, she opened a drawer of 
the large oaken table, and taking out an- 
other glove, threw it toward me.—When a 
temper naturally ingenuous stoops to equivo- 
cate, or to dissemble, the anxious pain with 
which the unwonted task is labored, often 
induces the hearer to doubt the authenticity 
of the tale. I cast a hasty glance on both 
gloves, and then replied gravely—‘‘The 
gloves resemble each other, doubtless, in 
form and embroidery; but they cannot form 
a pair, since they both belong to the right 
hand.” ; : 

She bit her lip with anger, and again 
colored deeply. ; 
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“You do right to expose me,” she replied, 
with bitterness: ‘‘some friends would have 
only judged from what I said, that I chose 
to give no particular explanation of a cir- 
cumstance which calls for none—at least 
to a stranger. You have judged better, 
and have made me feel, not only the mean- 
ness of duplicity, but my own inadequacy 
to sustain the task of a dissembler. I now 
tell you distinctly, that that glove is not 
the fellow, as you have acutely discerned, 
to the one which I just now produced;—it 
belongs to a friend yet dearer to me than 
the original of Vandyke’s pictnre—a friend 
by whose counsels f have been, and will be, 
guided—whom I honor—whom I’’———she 
paused. 

I was irritated at her manner, and filled 
up the blank in my own way—‘*‘Whom she 
loves, Miss Vernon would say.” 

‘‘And if I do say so,” she replied haughti- 
ly, ‘by whom shall my affection be called 
to account?” 

‘“‘Not by me, Miss Vernon, assuredly—I 
entreat you to hold me acquitted of such 
presumption.—But,” I continued, with 
some emphasis, for I was now piqued in re-« 
turn, ‘‘I hope Miss Vernon will pardon a 
friend, from whom she seems disposed to 
withdraw the title, for observing”’—— 

‘“Observe nothing, sir,” she mterrunted 
with some vehemence, ‘‘except that I wil 
neither be doubted nor questioned. ‘There 
does not exist one by whom I will be either 
interrogated or judged; and if you sought 
this unusual time of presenting yourself in 
order to spy upon my privacy, the friend- 
ship or interest with which you pretend to 
regard me, is a poor excuse for your uncivil 
curiosity.” 

“‘T relieve you of my presence,” said I, 
with pride equal to her own; for my temper 
has ever been a stranger to stooping, even 
in cases where my feelings were most deeply 
interested—‘‘I relieve you of my presence. 
Tawake froma pleasant, but a most delusive 
dream; and—but we understand each 
other.” 

I had reached the door of the apartment, 
when Miss Vernon, whose movements were 
sometimes so rapid as to seem almost in- 
stinctive, overtook me, and, catching hold 
of my arm, stopped me with that air of 
authority which she could so whimsically 
assume, and which, from the natveté and 
simplicity of her manner, had an effect so 
peculiarly interesting. 

“Stop, Mr. Frank,” she said, ‘‘you are 
not to leave me in that way neither; I am 
not so amply provided with friends, that I 
can. afford to throw away even the ungrate- 
ful and the selfish. Mark what I say, Mr. 
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Francis Osbaldistone. You shall know 
nothing of this mysterious glove,” and she 
held it up as she spoke—‘‘nothing—no, not 
a single iota more than you know already; 
and yet I will not permit it to be a gauntlet 
of strife and defiance betwixt us. My time 
here,” she said, sinking into a tone some- 
what softer, ‘‘must necessarily be very short; 
yours must be still shorter: we are soon to 
part never to meet again; do not let us 
quarrel, or make any mysterious miseries 
the pretext for farther embittering the few 
hours we shall ever pass together on this 
side of eternity,” 

I donot know, Tresham, by what witchery 
this fascinating creature obtained such com- 
plete management over a temper which I 
cannot at all times manage myself. I had 
determined, on entering the library, to seek 
a complete explanation with Miss Vernon. 
I had found that she refused it with indig- 
nant defiance, and avowed to my face the 
preference of a rival; for what other con- 
struction could I put on her declared prefer- 
ence of her mysterious confidant? And yet, 
while I was on the point of leaving the 
apartment, and breaking with her for ever, 
it cost her but a change of look and tone, 
from that of real and haughty resentment 
to that of kind and playful despotism, again 
shaded off into melancholy and serious feel- 
ing, to lead me back to my seat, her willing 
subject, on her own hard terms. 

‘What does this avail?” said I, as I sate 
down. ‘‘What can thisavail, Miss Vernon? 
Why should I witness embarrassments which 
I cannot relieve, and mysteries which I 
offend you even by attempting to penetrate? 
Inexperienced as you are in the world, you 
must still be aware that a beautiful young 
woman can have but one male friend. Even 
in a male friend [I will be jealous of a con- 
fidence shared with a third party unknown 
and concealed; but with you, Miss Ver- 
non” 

“You are, of course, jealous, in all the 
tenses and moods of that amiable passion? 


But, my good friend, you have all this time 


spoke nothing but the paltry gossip which 
simpletons repeat from play-books and ro- 
mances, till they give mere cant a real and 
powerful influence over their minds. Boys 
and girls prate themselves into love; and 
when their love is like to fall asleep, they 

rate and tease themselves into jealousy. 

ut you and I, Frank, are rational beings, 
and neither silly nor idle enough to talk 
ourselves into any other relation than that 
of plain, honest, disinterested friendship. 
Any other union is as far out of our reach 
as if I were man, or you woman—To speak 
truth,” she added, after a moment’s hesi- 
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tation, “even though I am so complaisant 
to the decorum of my sex as to blush a little 
at my own plain dealing, we cannot marry 
if we would; and we ought not if we could.” 

And certainly, Tresham, she did blush 
most angelically, as she made this cruel dec- 
laration. I was about to attack both her 
positions, entirely forgetting those very sus- 
picions which had been confirmed in the 
course of the evening, but she proceeded. 
with a cold firmness which approached to 
severity—‘‘What I say is sober and indis- 
putable truth, on which I will neither hear 
question nor explanation. Weare therefore 
friends, Mr. Osbaldistone—are we not?” 
She held out her hand, and taking mine, 
added—‘‘And nothing to each other now, 
or henceforward, except as friends.” = 

She let go my hand. I sunk it and my 
head at once, fairly overcrowd, as Spenser 
would have termed it, by the mingled kind- 
ness and firmness of her manner. She 
hastened to change the subject. 

“Here is a letter,” she said, ‘‘directed 
for you, Mr. Osbaldistone, very duly and 
distinctly; but which, notwithstanding the 
caution of the person who wrote and ad- 
dressed it, might perhaps hever have reached 
your hands, had it not fallen into the pos- 
session of a certain Pacolet, or enchanted 
dwarf of mine, whom, like all distressed 
damsels of romance, I retain in my secret 
service.” 

I opened the letter and glanced over the 
contents. The unfolded sheet of paper 
dropped from my hands, with the involun- 
tary exclamation of ‘‘Gracious Heaven! 
my folly and disobedience have ruined my 
father!” 

Miss Vernon rose with looks of real and 
affectionate alarm—‘*You grow pale—you 
are ill—shall 1 bring you a glass of water? 
Be a man, Mr. Osbaldistone, and a firm 
one. Is your father—is he no more?” 

‘*He lives,” said I, ‘tthank God! but to 
what distress and diftieulty’—— 

“If that be all, despair not. May I read 
this letter?” she said, taking it up. 

T assented, hardly knowing what I said. 
She read it with great attention. 

“Who is this Mr. Tresham, who signs 
the letter?” 

My father’s partner’—(your own good 
father, Will)—‘‘but he is little in the habit 
of acting personally in the business of the 
house.” 

““He writes here,” said Miss Vernon, ‘‘of 
various letters sent to you previously.” 

‘‘T have received none of them,” I replied. 

‘“‘And it appears,” she continued, ‘‘that 
Rashleigh, who has taken the full manage- 
ment of affairs during your father’s absence 
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in Holland, has some time since left Lon- 
don for Scotland, with effect and remit- 
tanves to take up large bills granted by your 
father to persons in that country, and that 
he has not since been heard of.” 

“It is but too true.” 

“And here has been,” she added, looking 
at the letter, ‘‘a head-clerk, or some such 
person, —Owenson—Owen—despatched to 
Glasgow, to find out Rashleigh, if possible, 
and you are entreated to repair to the same 
_ place, and assist him in his researches.” 

“It is even so, and I must depart in- 
stantly.” 

‘Stay but one moment,” said Miss Ver- 
non. ‘‘ltseemsto me that the worst which 
can come of this matter, will be the loss of 
a certain sum of money;—and can that 
bring tears into your eyes? For shame, 
Mr. Osbaldistone!” 

*“You do me injustice, Miss Vernon,” I 
answered. ‘‘I grieve not for the loss of the 
money, but for the effect which I know 
it will produce on the spirits and health of 
my father to whom mercantile credit is as 
bonor; and who, if declare insolvent, 
would sink into the grave, oppressed by a 
sense of grief, remorse, and despair, like 
that of a soldier convicted of cowardice or a 
man of honor who had lost his rank and 
character in society. All this I might have 
prevented by a trifling sacrifice of the fool- 
ish pride and indolence which recoiled from 
sharing the labors of his honorable and use- 
ful profession. Good Heaven! how shall 
I redeem the consequences of my error?” 

“By instantly repairing to Glasgow, as 
you are conjured to do by the friend who 
writes this letter.” 

“But if Rashleigh,” said I, ‘‘has really 
formed this base and unconscientious 
scheme of plundering his benefactor, what 
prospect is there that I can find means of 
frustrating a plan so deeply laid?” 

“The prospect,” she replied, ‘‘indeed, 
may be uncertain; but, on the other hand, 
there is no possibility of your doing any 
service to your father by remaining here. 
Remember, had you been on the post des- 
tined for you, this disaster could not have 
happened; hasten to that which is now 
pointed out, and it may possbily be retri- 
eved.—Yet stay—do not leave this room 
until I return.” 

She left me in confusion and amazement; 
amid which, however, I could find a lucid 
interval to admire the firmness, composure, 
and presence of mind which Miss Vernon 
seemed to possess on every crisis, however 
sudden. 

Ina few minutes she returned with a sheet 
of paper in her hand, folded and sealed like 
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a letter, but without address. ‘‘I trust 
you,” she said, ‘‘with this proof of my 
friendship, because I have the most per- 
fect confidence in your honor. If I under- 
stand the nature of your distress rightly, 
the funds in Rashleigh’s possession must 
be recovered by a certain. day—the 12th of 
September I think is named—in order 
that they may be applied to pay the bills iu 
question; and, consequently, that if ade- 
quate funds he provided before that period, 
your father’s credit is safe from the appre- 
hended calamity.” 

*“Certainly—I so understand Mr. Tres- 
ham’’—I looked at your father’s letter again, 
and added, ‘There cannot be a doubt of 
it.” 

‘*Well,” said Diana, ‘‘in that case my 
little Pacolet may be of use to you. You 
have heard of a spell contained in a letter. 
Take this packet; do not open it until other 
and ordinary means have failed. If you suc- 
ceed by your own exertions I trust to your 
honor for destroying it without opening or 
suffering it to be opened;—but if not, you 
may break the seal within ten days of the 
fated day, and you will find directions - 
which may possibly be of service to you. 
Adieu, Frank; we never meet more—but 
sometimes think of your fiend Die Ver- 
non.” 

She extended her hand, but I clasped her 
to my bosom. She sighed as she extri- 
cated herself from the embrace which she 
permitted—escaped to the door which led to 
her own apartment—and I saw her no more. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


And hurry, hurry, off they rode, 
As fast as fast might be; 
Hurra, hurra, the dead can ride, 
Dost fear to ride with me? 
BURGER. 


THERE is one advantage in an accumulation 
of evils, differing in cause and character, 
that the distraction which they afford by 
their contradictory operation prevents the 
patient from being overwhelmed under 
either. I was deeply grieved at my separ- 
ation from Miss Vernon, yet not so much 
so as I should have been, had not my fa- 
ther’s apprehended distresses forced them- 
selves on my attention; and I was distressed 
by the news of Mr. Tresham, yet less so 
than if they had fully occupied my mind. 
I was neither a false lover nor an unfeeling 
son; but man can give but a certain portion 
of distressful emotions to the causes which 
demand them; and if two operate at once, 
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our sympathy, like the funds of a com- 
pounding bankrupt, can only be divided 
between them. Such were my reflections 
when I gained my apartment—it seems, 
from the illustration, they already began to 
have a twang of commerce in them. 

I set myself seriously to consider your 
father’s letter. It was not very distinct, 
and referred for several particulars to Owen, 
whom I was entreated to meet with as soon 
as possible at a Scotch town called Glasgow; 
being informed, moreover, that my old 
friend was to be heard of at Messrs. Mac- 
Vittie, MacFin, and Company, merchants 
in the Gallowgate of the saidtown. It like- 
wise alluded to several letters, which, as it 
appeared to me, must have miscarried or 
have been intercepted, and complained of 
my obdurate silence, in terms which would 
have been highly unjust, had my letters 
reached their purposed destination. I was 
amazed asl read. That the spirit of Rash- 
leigh walked around me, and conjured up 
these doubts and difficulties by which I was 
surrounded, I could not doubt for one in- 
stant; yet it was frightful to conceive the 
extent of combined villainy and power which 
he must have employed in the perpetration 
of his designs. Let me do myself justice 
in one respect. The evil of parting from 
Miss Vernon, however distressing it might 
in other respects and at another time have 
appeared to me, sunk into a subordinate 
consideration when I thought of the dangers 
impending over my father. I did not my- 
self set a high estimation on wealth, and 
had the affectation of most young men of 
lively imagination, who suppose that they 
can better dispense with the possession of 
money, than resign their time and faculties 
to the labor riecessary to acquire it. But 
in my father’s case, I knew that bankruptcy 
would be considered as an utter and irre- 
trievable disgrace, to which life would afford 
no comfort, and death the speediest and 
sole relief. 

My mind, therefore, was bent on averting 
this catastrophe, with an intensity which 
the interest could not have produced had it 
referred to my own fortunes; and the re- 
sult of my deliberation was a firm resolution 
to depart from Osbaldistone Hall the next 
day, and wend my way without loss of time 
to meet Owen at Glasgow. I did not hold 
it expedient to intimate my departure to 
my uncle, otherwise than by leaving a let- 
ter of thanks for his hospitality, assuring 
him that sudden and important business 
eo mae my offering them in person. I 

new the blunt old knight would readily 
excuse ceremony; and I had such a belief 
in the extent and decided character of Rash- 
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leigh’s machinations, that I had some ap- 
prehension of his having provided means to 
intercept a journey which was undertaken 
with a view to disconcert them, if my de- 
parture were publicly announced at Osbaldi- 
stone Hall. . 

I therefore determined to set off on my 
journey with daylight on the ensuing morn- 
ing, and to gain the neighboring kingdom 
of Scotland before any idea of my departure 
was entertained at the Hall. But one im- 
pediment of consequence was likely to pre- 
vent that speed which was the soul of my 
expedition. I did not know the shortest, 
nor indeed any road to Glasgow; and as, in 
the circumstances in which I stood, despatch 
was of the greatest consequence, I deter- 
mined to consult Andrew Fairservice on. 
the subject, as the nearest and most au- 
thentic authority within my reach. Late 
as it was, I set off with the intention ef as- 
certaining this important point, and after 
a few minutes’ walk reached the dwelling of 
the gardener. 

Andrew’s dwelling was situated at no 
great distance from the exterior wall of the 
garden—a snug comfortable Northumbrian | 
cottage, built of stones roughly dressed with 
the hammer, and having the windows and 
doors decorated with huge heavy archi- 
traves, or lintels, as they are called, of hewn 
stone, and its roof covered with broad grey 
flags, instead of slates, thatch, or tiles. A 
jargonelle pear-tree at one end of the cot- 
tage, a rivulet and flower-plot of a rood in 
extent in front, and a kitchen-garden be- 
hind; a paddock for a cow, and asmall field, 
cultivated with several crops of grain, rather 
for the benefit of the cottager than for sale, 
announced the warm and cordial comforts 
which Old England, even at her most 
northern etxremity, extends to her meanest 
inhabitants. 

As I approached the mansion of the sa- 
pient Andrew, I heard a noise, which, being 
of a nature peculiarly solemn, nasal, and 
prolonged, led me to think that Andrew, 
according to the decent and meritorious 
custom of his countrymen, had assembled 
some of his neighbors to join in family ex- 
ercise, as he called evening devotion. An- 
drew had indeed neither wife, child, nor 
female inmate in his family. ‘‘The first of 
his trade,” he said, ‘‘had had eneugh o’ thae 
cattle.” But, notwithstanding, he some- 
times contrived to form an audience for 
himself out of the neighboring Papists and 
Church-of-England men—brands, as he ex- 
pressed it, snatched out of the burning, on 
whom he used to exercise his spiritual gifts, 
in defiance alike of Father Vaughan, Father 
Docharty, Rashleigh, and all the world of 
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Catholics around him, who deemed his in- 
terference on such occasions an act of he- 
retical interloping. I conceived it likely, 
therefore, that the well-disposed neighbors 
might have assembled to hold some chapel 
of ease of this nature. The noise, however, 
when I listened to it more accurately, seemed 
to proceed entirely from the lungs of the 
said Andrew; and when I interrupted it by 
entering the house, I found Fairservice 
alone, combating as he best could, with long 
words and hard names, and reading aloud, 
for the purpose of his own edification, a 
volume of controversial divinity. 

“T was just taking a spell,” said he, lay- 
ing aside the huge folio volume as I entered, 
“‘of the worhy Doctor Lightfoot.” 

“Lightfoot!” I replied, looking at the 
ponderous volume with some surprise; 
“‘surely your author was unhappily named.” 

‘Lightfoot was his name, sir; a divine 
he was, and another kind of a divine than 
they hae now-a-days. Always, I crave your 


pardon for keeping ye standing at the|. 


door, but having been mistrysted (Gude 
preserve us!) with ae bogle the night al- 
ready, I was dubious 0’ opening the yett till 
I had gaen through the e’ening worship; 
and I had just finished the fifth chapter of 
Nehemiah—if that winna gar them keep 
their distance, I wotna what will.” 

““Trysted with a bogle!” said I; “‘what 
do you mean by that, Andrew?” 

“‘T said mistrysted,” replied Andrew; 
*‘that is as muckle as to say, fley’d wl a 

haist—Gude preserve us, I say again!” 

“Flay’d by a ghost, Andrew! how am I to 
understand that?” 

“T did not say flay’d,” rephed Andrew, 
“but fley’d,—that is, I got a fleg, and was 
ready to jump out o’ myéskin, though nae- 
body offered to whirl it aff my body asa 
man wad bark a tree.” 

‘‘T beg a truce to your terrors in the pres- 
ent case, Andrew, and I wish to know 
whether you can direct me the nearest way 
to a town in your country of Scotland, 
called Glasgow?” 

““A town ca’d Glasgow!” echoed Andrew 
Fairserivce. ‘‘Glasgow’s a ceety, man.— 
And is’t the way to Glasgow ye were speer- 
ing if I ken’d?—What suld ail me to ken 
it?—it’s no that dooms far frae my ain par- 
ish of Dreepdaily, that lies a bittock farther 
to the west. But what may your honor be 
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gaun to Glasgow for? ; 

<‘Particular business,” replied I. 

“That’s as muckle as to say, Speer nae 
uestions, and I’ll tell ye nae lees.—To 
Hasgow?”—he made a short pause—‘‘I am 

thinking ye wad be the better o’ some ane 
to show you the road.” 
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‘Certainly, if I could meet with any per- 
son going that way.” 

‘*And your honor, doubtless, wad consider 
the time and trouble?” 

‘‘Unquestionably—my business is press- 
ing, and if you can find any guide to ac- 
company me, I'll pay bim handsomely.” 

‘This is no a day to speak o’ carnal mat- 
ters,” said Andrew, casting his eyes upward; 
““but if it werena Sabbath at e’en, I wad 
speer what. ye wad be content to gie to ane 
that wad bear ye pleasant company on the 
road, and tell ye the names of the gentle- 
men’s and noblemen’s seats and castles, and 
count their kin to ye?” 

‘*T tell you, all I want to know is the road 
I must travel; I will pay the fellow to his 
satisfaction—I will give him anything in 
reason.” 

‘‘Onything,” replied Andrew, ‘“‘is nae- 
thing; and this lad that [ am speaking 0’ 
kens a’ the short cuts and queer by-paths 
through the hills, and” 

“‘T have no time to talk about it, Andrew; 
do you make the bargain for me your own 
way.” 

*‘Aha! that’s speaking to the purpose,” 
answered Andrew.—‘‘I am thinking, since 
sae be that sae it is, Ill be the lad that will 
guide you mysell.” 

“You, Andrew?—how will you get away 
from your employment?” 

‘‘T tell’d your honor a while syne, that it 
was lang that I hae been thinking o’ flitting, 
maybe as lang as frae the first year I came 
to Osbaldistone Hall; and now I am o’ the 
mind to gang in gude earnest—better soon 
as syne—better a finger aff as aye wagging.” 

‘*You leave your service, then?—but will 
you not lose your wages?” 

““Nae doubt there will be a certain loss; 
but then I hae siller o’ the laird’s in my 
hands that I took for the apples in the 
auld orchyard—and a sair bargain the folk 
had that bought them—a wheen green trash 
—and yet Sir Hildebrand’s as keen to hae 
the siller (that is, the steward is as pressing 
about it) as if they had been a’ gowden 
oe aaa then there’s the siller for the 
seeds—I’m thinking the wage will be in a 
manner decently made up.—But doubtless 
your honor will consider my risk of loss 
when we win to Glasgow—and ye’ll be for 
setting out forthwith?” 

‘‘By day-break in the morning,” I an- 
swered, 

“That’s something o’ the suddenest— 
where ain IJ to find a naig?—Stay—I ken 
just the beast that will answer me.” 

‘At five in the morning, then, Andrew, 
you will meet me at the head of the ay- 
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“Deil a fear o’ me (that I suld say sae) 
missing my tryste,” replied Andrew, very 
briskly; ‘‘and if I might advise, we wad 
be aff twa hours earlier. I ken the way, 
dark or light, as weel as blind Ralph Ron- 
aldson, that’s traveled ower every moor In 
the country-side, and disna ken the color 
of a heather-cowe when a’s dune.” 

I highly approved of Andrew’s amend- 
ment on my original proposal, and we 
agreed to meet at the place appointed at 
three in the morning. At once, however, 
a reflection came across the mind of my 
intended traveling companion. 

“The bogle! the bogle! what if it should 
come out upon us?—I downa forgather wi 
thae things twice in the four-and-twenty 
hours.” 

“Pooh! pooh 


” I exclaimed, breaking 


away from him, ‘‘fear nothing from the 
next world—the earth contains living 
fiends, who can act for themselves without 
assistance, were the whole host that fell 
with Lucifer to return to aid and abet 
them.” 

With these words, the import of which 
was suggested by my own situation, I left 
Andrew’s habitation, and returned to the 
Hall. 

I made the few preparations which were 
necessary for my proposed journey, exam- 
ined and loaded my pistols and then threw 
myself on my bed, to obtain, if possible, a 
brief sleep before the fatigue of a long and 
anxious journey. Nature, exhausted by the 
tumultous agitations of the day, was kinder 
to me than I expected, and I sunk into a 
deep and profound slumber, from which, 
however, I started as the old clock struck 
two from a turret adjoining to my bed- 
chamber. I instantly arose, struck a light, 
wrote the letter I proposed to leave for 
my uncle, and leaving behind me such 
articles of dress as were cumbrous in car- 
riage, I deposited the rest of my wardrobe 
in my valise, glided down stairs, and gained 
the stable without impediment. Without 
being quite such a groom as any of my 
cousins, I had learned at Osbaldistone Hall 
to dress and saddle my own horse, and in a 
few minutes I was mounted and ready for 
my sally. 

As I paced up the old avenue, on which 
the waning moon threw its light with a 
pale and whitish tinge, I looked back with 
a deep and boding sigh toward the walls 
which contained Diana Vernon, under the 
despondent impression that we had prob- 
ably parted to meet no more. It was im- 
possible, among the long and irregular lines 
of Gothic casements, which now looked 
ghastly white in the moonlight, to disting- 
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uish that of the apartment which she in- 
habited. ‘‘She is lost to me already,” 
thought I, as my eye wandered over the 
dim and indistinguishable intricacies of 
architecture offered by the moonlight view 
of Osbaldistone Hall—‘“‘She is lost to me 
already, ere I have left the place which she 
inhabits! What hope is there of my main- 
taining any correspondence with her, when 
leagues shall lie between?” 

While I paused in a reverie of no very 
pleasing nature, the ‘‘iron tongue of time 
told three upon the drowsy ear of night,” 
and reminded me of the necessity of keep- 
ing my appointment with a person of a less 
interesting description and appearance— 
Andrew Fairservice. ~ 

At the gate of the avenue I found a 
horseman stationed in the shadow of the 
wall, but it was not until I had coughed 
twice, and then called ‘‘Andrew,” that the 
horticulturist replied, ‘‘I’se warrant it’s 
Andrew.” 

‘Lead the way, then,” said I, ‘‘and be 
silent if you can, till we are past the ham- 
let in the valley.” 

Andrew led the way accordingly, and at 
a much brisker pace than I would have 
recommended ;—and so well did he obey my 
injunctions of keeping silence, that he 
would return no answer to my repeated 
inquiries into the cause of such unnecessary 
haste. Extricating ourselves by short cuts, 
known to Andrew, from the numerous 
stony lanes and by-paths which intersected 
each other in the vicinity of the Hall, we 
reached the open heath; and riding swiftly 
across it, took our course among the barren 
hills which divide England from Scotland 
on what are called the Middle Marshes. 
The way, or ratherthe broken track which 
we occupied, was a happy interchange of 
bog and shingles; nevertheless, Andrew 
relented nothing of his speed, but trotted 
manfully forward at the rate of eight or ten 
miles an hour. I was both surprised and 
provoked at the fellow’s obstinate persist- 
ence, for we made abrupt ascents and de- 
scents over ground of a very break-neck 
character, and traversed the edge of pre- 
cipices, where a slip of the horse’s feet 
would have consigned the rider to certain 
death. The moon, at best, afforded a dubi- 
ous and imperfect light; but in some places 
we were so much under the shade of the 
mountain as to be in total darkness, and 
then I could only trace Andrew by the 
clatter of his horse’s feet, and the fire which 
they struck from the flints. At first, this 
rapid motion, and the attention which, for 
the sake of personal safety, I was compelled 
to give to the conduct of my horse, was 
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of service, by forcibly diverting my 
thoughts from the various painful reflec- 
tions which must otherwise have pressed 
on my mind. But at length, after halloo- 
ing repeatedly to Andrew to ride slower, I 
became seriously incensed at his impudent 
perseverance in refusing either to obey or 
to reply to me. My anger was however, 
quite impotent. I attempted once or twice 
to get up alongside of my self-willed guide, 
with the purpose of knocking him off his 
horse with the butt-end of my whip; but 
Andrew was better mounted than I, and 
either the spirit of the animal which he 
bestrode, or more probably some presenti- 
ment of my kind intentions toward him, 
induced him to quicken his pace whenever 
I attempted to make up tohim. On the 
other hand, I was compelled to exert my 
spurs to keep him in sight, for without his 
guidance I was too well aware that I should 
never find my way through the howling 
wilderness which we now traversed at such 
an unwonted pace. I was so angry at 
length, that I threatened to have recourse 
to my pistols, and send a bullet after the 
Hotspur Andrew, which should stop his 
fiery-footed career, if he did not abate it of 
his own accord. Apparently this threat 
made some impression on the tympanum of 
his ear, however deaf to all my milder en- 
treaties; for he relaxed his pace upon hear- 
ing it, and, suffering me to close up to him, 
observed, ‘“T‘here wasna muckle sense in 
riding at-sic a daft-like gate.” 

*‘And what did you mean by doing so at 
all, you self-willed scoundrel?” replied I; for 
I was in a towering passion,—to which, by 
the way, nothing contributes more than 
the having recently undergone a spice of 
personal fear, which, like a few drops of 
water flung on a glowing fire, is sure to 
inflame the ardor which it is insufficient 
to quench. j 

“‘What’s your honor’s wull?” replied An- 
drew. with impenetrable gravity. 

“My will, you rascal?—I have been roar- 

ing to you this hour to ride slower, and you 
have never so much as answered me—Are 
you drunk or mad to behave so?” 
" “An it like your honor, I am something 
dull o’ hearing; and Ill no deny but I 
might have maybe taen a stirrup-cup at 
yarting frae the auld bigging whare I hae 
dwelt sae lang; and having naebody to 
pledge, nae doubt I was obliged to do mysell 
reason, or else leave the end o’ the brandy 
stoup to thae papists—and that wad be a 
waste, as your honor kens.” 

This might be all very true,—and my cir- 
cumstances required that I should be on 
good terms with my guide; I therefore satis- 
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fied myself with requiring of him to take 
his directions from me in future concerning 
the rate of traveling. 

Andrew, emboldened by the mildness of 
my tone, elevated his own into the pedantic, 
conceited octave, which was familiar to him 
on most occasions. 

“Your honor winna persuade me, and 
naebody shall persuade me, that it’s either 
halesome or prudent to tak the night air 
on thae moors without a cordial o’ clow- 
gilliflower water, or a tass of brandy or 
aquvite, or sic-like creature-comfort. I 
hae taen the bent ower the Ottercsrape-rigg 
a hundred times, day and night, and never 
could find the way unless | had taen my 
morning; mair by token that I had whiles 
twa bits o’ ankers o’ brandy on ilk side o’ 
me.” — 

‘In other words, Andrew,” said I, ‘‘you 
were a smuggler—how does a man of your 
strict principles reconcile yourself to cheat 
the revenue?” 

‘It’s a mere spoiling o’ the Egyptians,” 
replied Andrew; ‘‘puir auld Scotland suf- 
ffers eneugh by thae blackguard loons 0’ 
excisemen and gaugers, that hae come down 
on her like locusts since the sad and sor- 
rowfw Union; it’s the part of a kind son to 
bring her a soup o’something that will keep 
up her auld heart,—and that will they nill 
they, the ill-fa’ard thieves!” 

Upon more particular inquiry, I found 
Andrew had frequently traveled these 
mountain-paths as a smuggler, both before 
and after his establishment at Osbaldistone 
Hall—a circumstance which was so far of 
importance to me, as it proved his tapacity 
as a guide, notwithstanding the escapade of 
which he had been guilty at his outset. 
Even now, though traveling at a more 
moderate pace, the stirrup-cup, or whatever 
else had such an effect in stimulating An- 
drew’s motions, seemed not totally to have 
lost its influence. He often cast a nervous 
and startled look behind him; and when- 
ever the road. seemed at all practicable, 
showed symptoms of a desire to accelerate 
his pace, as if he feared some pursuit from 
the rear. hese appearances of alarm 
gradually diminished as we reached the top 
of a high bleak ridge, which ran nearly ea&t 
and west for about a mile, with a very steep 
descent on either side. The pale beams of 
the morning were now enlightening the 
horizon, when Andrew cast a look behind 
him, and not seeing the appearance of a 
living being on the moors which he had 
traveled, his hard features gradually un- 
bent, as he first whistled, then sung, with 
much glee and little melody, the end of one 
of his native songs: 
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““Y¥enny, lass! I think I hae her 
Ower the mur amang the heather, 
All their clan shall never get her.” 


He patted at the same time the neck of the 
horse which had carried him so gallantly; 
and my attention being directed by that 
action to the animal, I instantly recognized 
a favorite mare of 'Thorncliff Osbaldistone. 
“ How is this, sir?” said I sternly; “that is 
Mr. Thorncliff’s mare!” 

“ll no say but she may aiblins hae been 
his honor’s Squire Thorncliff’s in her day— 
but she’s mine now.” 

“You have stolen her, you rascal 

“Na, na, sir—nae man can wyte me wl’ 
theft. The thing stands this gate, ye see. 
Squire Thorncliff borrowed ten punds 0’ me 
to gang to York Races—deil a boddle wad 
he pay me back again, and spake o’ raddling 
my banes, as he ca’d it, when I asked him 
but for my ain back again;—now I think it | 
will mddle him or he gets his horse ower 
the Border again—unless he pays me plack 
and bawbee, he sall never see a hair o’ her 
tail. I ken a canny chield at Loughmaben, 
a bit writer iad, that will put me in the way 
to sort him. Steal the mear! na, na, far be 
the sin o’ theft frae Andrew Fairservice—I 
have just arrested her jurisdictions fan- 
dandy causey. 'Thae are bonny writer 
words—amaist like the language o’ huz gar- 
deners and other learned men—it’s a pity 
they’re sae dear;—thae three words were a’ 
that Andrew got for a lang law-plea and 
four ankers o’ as gude brandy as was e’er 
coupit ower craig—Hech, sirs! but law’s a 
dear thing.” 

“You are likely to find it much dearer 
than you suppose, Andrew, if you proceed 
in this mode of paying yourself, without 
legal authority.” 

“Hout tout, we’re in Scotland now (be 
praised for’t!) and I can find baith friends 
and lawyers, and judges too, as weel as 
ony Osbaldistone o’ them a’. My mither’s 
mither’s third cousin was cousin to the 
Provost o’ Dumfries, and he winna see a 
drap o’ her blude wranged. Hout awa! the 
laws are indifferently administered here to 
a’ men alike; it’s no like on yon side, when 
a chield may be whuppit awa wi’ ane o’ 
Clerk Jobson’s warrants, afore he kens 
where he is. But they will hae little eneugh 
law amang them by and by, and that is ae 
grand reason that I hae gi’en them gude- 
day.” 

I was highly provoked at the achievement 
of Andrew, and considered it as a hard fate, 
which a second time threw me into collision 
with a person of such irregular practices. 
I determined, howeyer, to buy the mare of 
him, when he should reach the end of our! 
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journey, and send her back to my cousin at 
Osbaldistone Hall; and with this purpose 
of reparation I resolved to make my uncle 
acquainted from the next post-town. It 
was needless, I thought, to quarrel with 
Andrew in the meantime, who had, after 
all, acted not very unnaturally for a person 
in his circumstances. | therefore smothered 
my resentment, and asked him what he 
meant by his last expressions, that there 
would be little law in Northumberland by 
and by? 

“Law!” said Andrew, “hout, ay—there 
will be club-iaw enough. ‘The priests and 
the Irish officers, and thae papist cattle 
that hae been sodgering abroad, because 
they durstna bide at hame, are a’ fleeing 
thick in Northumberland e’enow; and thae 
corbies dinna gather without they smel. 
carrion. As sure as ye live, his honor Sir 
Hildebrand is gaun to stick his horn in the 
bog—there’s naething but gun and pistol, 
sword and dagger, amang them—and they'll 
be laying on, l’se warrant; for they’re fear- 
less fules the young Osbaldistone squires, 
aye craving your honor’s pardon.” 

This speech recalled to my memory some 
suspicions that I myself had entertained, 
that the Jacobites were on the eve of some 
desperate enterprise. But, conscious it did 
not become me to be a spy on my uncle’s 
words and actions, I had rather avoided than 
availed myself of any opportunity which 
occurred of remarking upon the signs of 
the times.— Andrew Fairservice felt no such 
restraint, and doubtless spoke very truly 1n 
stating his conviction that some desperate 
plots were im agitation, as a reason which 
determined his resolution to leave the Hall. 

“The servants,” he stated, “with the 
tenantry and others, had been al] regularly 
enrolled and mustered, and they wanted me 
to take arms also. But I'll ride in nae sic- 
can troop—they little ken’d Andrew that 
asked him. I'll fight when I lke mysell, 
but it sall neither be for the hure o’ Baby- 
lon, nor any hure in England.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Where longs to fall yon rifted spire, 
As weary of the insulting air,— 
The poet’s thoughts, the warrior’s fire, 
The lover’s sighs, are sleeping there. 
LANGHORNE, 


Ar the first Scotch town which we reached, 
my guide sought out his friend and coun- 
selor, to consult upon the proper and legal 
means of converting into his own lawful 
property the “bonny creature,” which was 
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at present his own only by one of those 
sleight-of-hand arrangements which still 
sometimes took place in that once lawless 
district. I was somewhat diverted with the 
dejection of his looks on his return. He 
had, it seems, been rather too communica- 
tive to his confidential friend, the attorney; 
and learned with great dismay, in return 
for his unsuspecting frankness, that Mr. 
Touthope had, during his absence, been 
appointed clerk to the peace of the county, 
and was bound to communicate to justice 
all such achievements as that of his friend 
Mr. Andrew Fairservice. There was a ne- 
cessity, this alert member of the police stat- 
ed, for arresting the horse, and placing 
him in Bailie Trumbull’s stable, therein to 
remain at livery, at the rate of twelve shill- 
ings (Scotch) per diem, until the question 
of property was duly tricd and debated. 
He even talked as if, in strict and rigorous 
execution of his duty, he ought to detain 
honest Andrew himself; but on my guide’s 
nost piteously entreating his forbearance, 
he not only desisted from this proposal, 
but made a present to Andrew of a broken- 
winded and spavined pony,in order to en- 
able him to pursue his journey., It is true, 
he qualified this act of generosity by exact- 
ing from poor Andrew an absolute cession 
of his right and interest in the gallant pal- 
frey of Thornchff Osbaldistone—a transfer- 
ence which Mr. Touthope represented as of 
very little consequence since his unfortu- 
nate friend, as he facetiously observed, was 
likely to get nothing of the mare excepting 
the halter. 

Andrew seemed woeful and disconcerted, 
as I screwed out of him these particulars; 
for his northern pride was cruelly pinched 
by being compelled to admit that attorneys 
were attorneys on both sides of the Tweed; 
and that Mr. Clerk Touthope was not a 
farthing more sterling coin than Mr. Clerk 
Jobson. , 

“Tt wadna hae vexed him half sae muckle 
to hae been cheated out o’? what might 
amaist. be said to be won with the peril 0’ 
his craig, had it happened amang the In- 
glaishers; but it was an unco thing to see 
hawks pike out hawks’ e’en, or ae kindly 
Scot cheat anither. But nae doubt things 
were strangely changed in his country sin’ 
the sad and sorrowfu’ Union;” an event to 
which Andrew referred every symptom of 
depravity or degeneracy which he remarked 
among his countrymen, more especially the 
inflammation of reckonings, the diminished 
size of pint-stoups, and other grievances, 
which he pointed out to me during our 


journey. 
For my own part, I held myself, as things 
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had turned out, acquitted of all charge of 
the mare, and wrote to my uncle the cir- 
cumstances under which she was carried into 
Scotland, concluding with informing him 
that she was in the hands of justice, and 
her worthy representatives, Bailie Trumbull 
and Mr. Clerk Touthope, to whom I referred 
him for farther particulars. Whether the 
property returned to the Northumbrian fox- 
hunter, or continued to bear the person of 
the Scottish attorney, it is unnecessary for 
me at present to say. 

We now pursued our journey to the north- 
westward, at a rate much slower than that at 
which we had achicved our nocturnal retreat 
from England. One chain of barren and 
uninteresting hills succeeded another, until 
the more fertile vale of Clyde opened upon 
us; and, with such despatch as we might, we 
gained the town, or, as my guide pertina- 
ciously termed it, the city of Glasgow. Of 
late years, I understand it has fully deserved 
the name, which, by a sort of political 
second sight, my: guide assigned to it. An 
extensive and increasing trade with .the 
West Indies and American colonies, has, if 
I am rightly informed, laid the foundation 
of wealth and prosperity, which, if carefully 
strengthened and built upon, may one day 
support an immense fabric of commercial 
prosperity; but in the earlier time of which 
I speak, the dawn of this splendor had not 
arisen. ‘The Union had, indeed, opened to 
Scotland the trade of the English colonies; 
but, betwixt want of capital, and the na- 
tional jealousy of the English, the mer- 
chants of Scotland were as yet excluded, in 
a great measure, from the exercise of the 
privileges which that memorable treaty 
conferred on them. Glasgow lay on the 
wrong side of the island for participating 
in the east country or continental trade, by 
which the triflmg commerce as yet pos- 
sessed by Scotland chiefly supported itself. 
Yet, though she then gave small promise 
of the commercial eminence to which, I am 
informed, she seems now likely one day to 
attain, Glasgow, as the principal central 
town of the western district of Scotland, 
was a place of considerable rank and im- 
portance. The broad and brimming Clyde, 
which flows so near its walls, gave the means 
of an inland navigation of some importance. 
Not only the fertile plains in its immedi- 
ate neighborhood, but the districts of Ayr 
and Dumfries regarded Glasgow as their 
capitol, to which they transmitted their 
produce, and received in return such nec- 
essaries and luxuries as their consumption 
required. 

"he dusky mountains of the western 
Highlands often sent forth wilder tribes to 
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frequent the marts of St. Mungo’s favorite 
city. Hordes of wild, shaggy, dwarfish cat- 
tle and ponies, conducted by Highlanders, 
as wild, as shaggy, and sometimes as dwarf- 
ish, as the animals they had in charge, 
often traversed the streets of Glasgow. 
Strangers gazed with surprise on the an- 
tique and fantastic dress, and listened to the 
unknown and dissonant sounds of their lan- 
guage, while the mountaineers, armed, even 
while engaged in this peaceful occupation, 
with musket and pistol, sword, dagger, and 
target, stared with astonishment on the 
articles of luxury of which they knew not 
the use, and with an avidity which seemed 
somewhat alarming on the articles which 
they knew and valued. It is always with 
unwillingness that the Highlander quits 
his deserts, and at this early period it was 
like tearing a pine from. its rock, to plant 
him elsewhere. Yet even then the moun- 
tain glens were over-peopled, although 
thinned occasionally by famine or by the 
sword, and many of their inhabitants strayed 
down to Glasgow—there formed settlements 
—there sought and found employment, al- 
though different, indeed, from that of their 
native hills. This supply of a hardy and 
useful population was of consequence to the 
prosperity of the place, furnished the means 
of carrying on the few manufactures which 
the town already boasted, and laid the 
foundation of its future prosperity. 

The exterior of the city corresponded 
with these promising circumstances, The 
principal street was broad and important, 
decorated with public buildings, of an 
architecture rather striking than correct in 
point of taste, and running between rows of 
tall houses, built of stone, the fronts of 
which were occasionally richly ornamented 
with mason-work—a circumstance which 
gave the street an imposing air of dignity 
and grandeur, of which most English towns 
are in some measure derived, by the slight, 
unsubstantial, and perishable quality and 
appearance of the bricks with which they 
are constructed. 

In the western metropolis of Scotland, 
my guide and I arrived on a Saturday even- 
ing, too late to entertain thoughts of busi- 
ness of any kind. We alighted at the door 
of a jolly hostler-wife, as Andrew called 
rer, —the Ostelere of old father Chaucer,— 
by whom we were civilly received. 

On the following morning the bells 
pealed from every steeple, announcing the 
sanctity of the day. Notwithstanding, 
however, what I had heard of the severity 
with which the Sabbath is observed in Scot- 
land, my first impulse, not unnaturally, 
was to seek out Owen; but on inquiry I 
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found that my attempt would be in vain, 
‘‘until kirk time was ower.” Not only did 
my landlady and guide jointly assure me 
that ‘‘there wadna be a living soul either in 
the counting-house or dwelling-house of 
Messrs. MacVittie, MacFin, and Company,” 
to which Owen’s letter referred me, but, 
moreover, ‘‘far less would I find any of the 
partners there. They were serious men, 
and wad be where a’ gude Christians ought 
to be at sic a time, and that was m the Bar- 
ony Laigh Kirk.”* 

Andrew Fairservice, whose disgust at the 
law of his country had fortunately not ex- 
tended itself to the other learned professions 
of his native land, now sung forth the praises 
of the preacher who was to perform the 
duty, to which my hostess replied with many 
loud amens. The result was, that I deter- 
mined to go to this popular place of wor- 
ship, as much with the purpose of learning, 
if possible, whether Owen had arrived in 
Glasgow, as with any great expectation of 
edification. My hopes were exalted by the 
assurance, that if Mr. Ephraim MacVittie 
(worthyman) were in the land of life, he 
would surely honor the Barony Kirk that 
day with his presence; and if he chanced to 
have a stranger within his gates, doubtless 
he would bring him to the duty along 
with him. This probability determined 
my motions, and under the escort of my 
faithful Andrew, I set forth for the Barony 
Kirk. 

On this occasion, however, I had little 
need of his guidance; for the crowd, which 
forced its way up a steep and rough-paved 
street, to hear the most popular preacher 
in the west of Scotland, would of itself have 
swept me along with it. On attaining the 
summit of the hill, we turned to the left, 
and a large pair of folding doors admitted 
us, amongst others, into the open and ex- 
tensive burying-place which surrounds the 
Minster or Cathedral Church of Glasgow. 
The pile is of a gloomy and massive, rather 
than of an elegant, style of Gothic archi- 
tecture; but its peculiar character is so 
strangely preserved, and so well suited with 
the accompaniments that surround it, that 
the impression of the first view was awful 
and solemn in the extreme. I was indeed 
so much struck, that I resisted for a few 
minutes all Andrew’s efforts to drag me 
into the interior of the building, so deeply 

* [The Laigh Kirk or Crypt of the Cathedral of 
Glasgow served for more than two centuries as the 
church of the Barony Parish, and, for a time, was 
converted into a burial-place. Jn the restorations 
of this grand building the crypt was cleared out, 
and is now admired as one of the richest speci- 
ec early English architecture existing in Scot- 
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was I engaged in surveying its outward 
character. 

Situated in a populous and considerable 
town, this ancient and massive pile has the 
appearance of the most sequestered solitude. 
High walls divide it from the buildings of 
the city on one side; on the other it is 
bounded by a ravine, at the bottom of 
which, and invisible to the eye, murmurs a 
wandering rivulet, adding, by its gentle 
noise, to the imposing solemnity of the 
scene. On the opposite side of the ravine 
rises a steep bank, covered with fir-trees 
closely planted, whose dusky shade extends 
itself over the cemetery with an appropriate 
and gloomy effect. The churchyard itself 
had a peculiar character; for though in 
reality extensive, it is small in proportion 
to the number of respectable inhabitants 
who are interred within it, and whose graves 
are almost all covered with tombstones. 
There is therefore no room for the long 
rank grass, which, in most cases partially 
clothes the surface of those retreats where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest. The broad flat monu- 
mental stones are placed so close to each 
other, that the precincts appear to be flagged 
with them, and, though roofed only by the 
heavens, resemble the floor of one of our 
old English churches, where the pavement 
is covered with sepulchral inscriptions. 
The contents of these sad records of mor- 
tality, the vain sorrows which they preserve, 
the stern lesson which they teach of the 
nothingness of humanity, the extent of 
ground which they so closely cover, and 
their uniform and melancholy tenor, re- 
minded me of the roll of the prophet, which 
was ‘‘written within and without, and there 
was written therein lamentations and 
mourning and woe.” ten 

The Cathedral itself corresponds in im- 
pressive majesty with these accompani- 
ments. We feel that its appearance 1s 
heavy, yet that the effect produced would 
be destroyed were it lighter or more orna- 
mental. It is the only metropolitan church 
in Scotland, excepting, as I am informed, 
the Cathedral of Kirkwall, in the Orkneys, 
which remained uninjured at the Reforma- 
tion; and Andrew Fairservice, who saw with 
great pride the effect which it produced 
upon my mind, thus accounted for its pre- 
servation—‘‘Ah! it’s a brave kirk—nane 0 
yere whig-maleeries and _curliewurlies and 
opensteek hems about it—a solid, weel- 
jointed mason-wark, that will stand as lang 
as the warld, keep hands and gunpowther 
affit. It had amaist a douncome lang syne 
at the Reformation, when they pu’d doun 
the kirks of St. Andrews and Perth, and 
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thereawa’, to cleanse them o’ Papery, and 
idolatry, and image worship, and surplices, 
and sic like rags o’ the muckle hure that 
sitteth on seven hills, as if ane wasna braid 
eneugh for her auld hinder end. Sae the 
commons 0° Renfrew, and o’ the Barony, 
and the Gorbals and a’ about, they behoved 
to come into Glasgow ae fair morning, to 
try their hand on purging the High Kirk 
o’ Popish nick-nackets. But the townsmen 
o’ Glasgow, they were feared their auld edi- 
fice might slip the gairths in gaun through 
siccan rough physic, sae they rang the com- 
mon hell, and assembled the train-bands 
wi took o’ drum. By good luck, the worthy 
James Rabat was Dean o’ Guild that year 
—(and a gude mason he was himsell, made 
him the keener to keep up the auld bigging) 
—and the trades assembled, and offered 
downright battle to the commons, rather 
than their kirk should coup the crans as 
others had done elsewhere. It wasna for 
luve o’ Paperie—na na!—nane could ever 
say that 0’ the trades o’ Glasgow—Sae they 
sune came to an agreement to take a’ the 
idolatrous statues of sants (sorrow be on 
them) out o’ their neuks—and sae the bits 
0 stane idols were broken in pieces by 
Scripture warrant, and flung into the Mo- 
lendinar burn, and the auld kirk stood as 
crouse as a cat when the flaes are kaimed 
aff her, and a’body was alike pleased. And 
IT hae heard wise folk say, that if the same 
had been done in ilka kirk in Scotland, the 
Reform wad just hae been as pure as it is 
e’en now, and we wad hae mair Christian- 
like kirks; for I hae been sae lang in Eng- 
land, that naething will drived out o’ my 
head, that the dog-kennel at Osbaldistone 
Hall is better than mony a house o’ God in 
Scotland.” 

Thus saying, Andrew led the way into 
the place of worship. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


—lt strikes an awe 

And terror on my aching sight; the tombs 

And monumental caves of death look cold, 

And shoot a chillness to the trembling heart. 
Mournine Bripr, 


NoTwiTHSTANDING the impatience of my 
conductor, I could not forbear to pause and 
gaze for some minutes on the exterior of 
the building, rendered more impressively 
dignified by the solitude which ensued when 
its hitherto open gates were closed, after 
having, as it were, devoured the multitude 
which had lately crowded the churchyard, 
but now, enclosed within the building, wera 
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engaged, as the choral swell of voices from 
within announced to us, in the solemn exer- 
cises of devotion. The sound of so many 
voices united by the distance into one har- 
mony, and freed from those harsh discord- 
ances which jar the ear when heard more 
near, combining with the murmuring brook, 
and the wind which sung among the old 
firs, affected me with a sense of sublimity. 
All nature, as invoked by the Psalmist 
whose verses they chanted, seemed united 
in offering that solemn praise in which 
trembling is mixed with joy as she addressed 
her Maker. I had heard the service of 
high mass in France, celebrated with all the 
éclat which the choicest music, the richest 
dresses, the most imposing ceremonies, could 
confer on it; yet it fell short in effect of 
the simplicity of the Presbyterian worship. 
The devotion in which every one took a 
share, seemed so superior to that which was 
recited by musicians as a lesson which they 
had learned by rote, that it gave the Scot- 
tish worship all the advantage of reality 
over acting. 

As I lingered to catch more of the solemn 
sound, Andrew, whose impatience became 
ungovernable, pulled me by the sleeve— 
“‘Come awa”, sir—come awa; we maunna 
be late o’ gaun in to disturb the worship; 
if we bide here the searchers will be on us, 
and carry us to the guard-house for being 
idlers in kirk-time.” 

Thus admonished, I followed my guide, 
but not, as I had supposed, into the body 
of the cathedral. ‘‘This gate—this gate, 
sir,” he exclaimed, dragging me off as I 
made toward the main entrance of the build- 
ing—‘‘There’s but cauldrife law-work gaun 
on yonder—carnal mortality, as dow’d and 
as fusionless as rue leaves at Yule——Here’s 
the real savor of doctrine.” 

So saying, we entered a small, low-arched 
door, secured by a wicket, which a grave- 
looking person seemed on the point of clos- 
ing, and descended several steps as if into 
the funeral vaults beneath the church. It 
was even so; for in these subterranean pre- 
cincts,—why chosen for such a purpose I 
knew not,—was established a very singular 
place of worship. 

Conceive, Treshain, an extensive range 
of low-browed, dark, and twilight vaults, 
such as are used for sepulchers in other 
countries, and had long been dedicated to 
the same purpose in this, a portion of which 
was seated with pews, and used asa church, 
The part of the vaults thus occupied, though 
capable of containing a congregation of 
many hundreds, bore a small proportion to 
the darker and more extensive caverns 
which yawned around what may be termed 
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the inhabited space. In those waste regions 
of oblivion, dusky banners and tattered 
escutcheons indicated the graves of those 
who were once, doubtless, ‘‘princes in Is- 
rael.” Inecsriptions, which could only be 
read by the paintul antiquary, in language 
as obsolete as the act of devotional charity 
which they employed, invited the passengers 
to pray for the souls of those whose bodies 
rested beneath. Surrounded by these re- 
ceptacles of the last remains of mortality, 
I found a numerous congregation engaged 
in the act of prayer. The Scotch perform 
this duty in astanding instead of a kneeling 
posture—more, perhaps, to take as broad a 
distinction as possible from the ritual of 
Rome than for any better reason; since I 
have observed, that in their family worship, 
as doubtless in their private devotions, they 
adopt, in their immediate address to the 
Deity, that posture which other Christians 
use as the humblest and most reverential. 
Standing, therefore, the men being uncov- 
ered, a crowd of several hundreds of both 
sexes, and all ages, listened with great 
reverence and attention to the extempore, 
at least the unwritten, prayer of an aged 
clergyman,* who was very popular in the 
city. Educated in the same religious per- 
suasion, I seriously bent my mind to join 
in the devotion of the day; and it was not 
till the congregation resumed their seats, 
that my attention was diverted to the con- 
sideration of the appearance of all around 
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At the conclusion of the prayer, most of 
the men put on their hats or bonnets, and 
all who had the happiness to have seats sate 
down. Andrew and I were not of this num- 
ber, having been too late of entering the 
church to secure such accommodation. We 
stood among a number of other persons in 
the same situation, forming a sort of ring 
around the seated part of the congregation. 
Behind and around us were the vaults I 
have already described; before us the de- 
vout audience, dimly shown by the light 
which streamed on their faces through one 
or two low Gothic windows, such as give 
air and light to charnel-houses. By this 
were seen the usual variety of countenances 


* T have in vain labored to discover this gentle- 
man’s name, and the period of hisineumbency. I 
do not, however, despair to see these points, with 
some others which may elude my sagacity, satis- 
factorily elucidated by one or other of the periodi- 
cal publications which have devoted their pages 
to explanatory commentaries on my former vol- 
umes; and whose research and ingenuity claim 
my peculiar gratitude, for having discovered many 
persons and circumstances connected with my 
uarratives, of which I myself never so much as 
dreamed. 
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which are generally turned toward a Scotch 
pastor on such occasions, almost all com- 
posed to attention, unless where a father or 
mother here and there recalls the wander- 
ing eyes of a lively child, or disturbs the 
slumbers of a dull one. The high-boned 
and harsh countenance of the nation, with 
the expression of intelligence and shrewd- 
ness which it frequently exhibits, is seen to 
more advantage in the act of devotion, or 
in the ranks of war, than on lighter and 
more cheerful occasions of assebmlage. 
The discourse of the preacher was well 
qualified to call forth the various feelings 
and faculties of his audience. 

Age and infirmities had impaired the 
powers of a voice originally strong and son- 
orous. He read his text with a pronuncia- 
tion somewhat inarticulate; but when he 
closed the Bible, and commenced his ser- 
mon, his tones gradually strengthened, as 
he entered with vehemence into the argu- 
ments which he maintained. They related 
chiefly to the abstract points of the Christian 
faith,—subjects grave, deep, and fathomless 
by mere human reason, but for which, with 
equal ingenuity and propriety, he sought a 
key in liberal quotations from the inspired 
writings. My mind was unprepared to 
coincide in all his reasoning, nor was I sure 
that in some instances I rightly compre- 
hended his positions. But nothing could 
be more impressive than the eager enthu- 
siastic manner of the good old man, and 
nothing more ingenious than his mode of 
reasoning. The Scotch, it is well known, 
are more remarkable for the exercise of their 
intellectual powers, than for the keenness 
of their feelings; they are, therefore, more 
moved by logic than by rhetoric, and more 
attracted by acute and argumentative rea- 
soning on doctrinal points, than influenced 
by the enthusiastic appeals to the heart and 
to the passions by which popular preachers 
in other countries win the favor of their 
hearers. ss 

Among the attentive group which I now 
saw, might be distinguished various expres- 
sions similar to those of the audience in the 
famous cartoon of Paul preaching at Ath- 
ens. Here sat a zealous and intelligent 
Calvinist, with brows bent just as much as 
to indicate profound attention; lips slightly 
compressed; eyes fixed on the minister with 
an expression of decent pride, as if sharing 
the triumph of his argument; the fore- 
finger of the right hand touching suc- 
cessvely those of the left, as the preacher, 
from argument to argument, ascended to- 
ward his conclusion. Another, with fiercer 
and sterner look, intimated at once his con- 
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pastor, and his joy at the appropriate pun. 
ishment denounced against them. A third, 
perhaps belonging to a different congrega- 
tion, and present only by accident or curi- 
osity, had the appearance of internally im- 
peaching some link of the reasoning; and 
you might plainly read, in the slight mo- 
tion of his head, his doubts as to the sound- 
ness of the preachers argument. The 
greater part listened with a calm, satisfied 
countenance, expressive of a conscious 
merit in being present, and in listening to 
such an ingenious discourse, although per- 
haps unable entirely to comprehend it. 
The women in general belonged to this last 
division of the audience; the old, however, - 
seeming more grimly intent upon the ab- 
stract doctrines laid before them; while the 
younger females permitted their eyes occa- 
sionally to make a modest circuit around 
the congregation; and some of them, T'es- 
ham (if my vanity did not greatly deceive 
me), contrived to distinguish your friend 
and servant as a handsome young stranger 
and an Englishman. As to the rest of the 
congregation, the stupid gaped, yawned, 
or slept, till awakened by the application of 
their more zealous neighbors’ heels to their 
shins; and the idle indicated their inatten- 
tion by the wandering of their eyes, but 
dared give no more decided token of weari- 
ness. Amid the Lowland costume of coat 
and cloak, I could here and there discern a 
Highland plaid, the wearer of which, rest- 
ing on his basket-hilt, sent his eyes among 
the audience with the unrestrained curi- 
osity of savage wonder; and who, in all 
probability, was inattentive to the sermon 
for a very pardonable reason—because he 
did not understand the language in which 
it was delivered. The martial and wild 
look, however, of these stragglers, added a 
kind of character which the congregation 
could not have exhibited without them.., 
They were more numerous, Andrew after-- 
ward observed, owing to some ¢eattle-fair im 
the neighborhood. 

Such was the group of countenances:, 
rising tier on tier, discovered to my critical! 
inspection by such sunbeams as forced their 
way through the narrow Gothic lattices of 
the Laigh Kirk of Glasgow; and, having 
illuminated the attentive congregation, lost 
themselves in the vacuity of the vaults: be 
hind, giving to the nearer part of? tier 
labyrinth a sort of imperfect twilight,. and 
leaving their recesses in an utter darkness, 
which gave them the appearance of bemg 
interminable. 

I have already said that I stood with 
others in the exterior circle, with my face 


tempt of all who doubted the creed of his| to the preacher, and my back to those vaults 
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I have go often mentioned. My position 
rendered me particularly obnoxious to any 
interrruption which arose from any slight 
noise occurring amongst these retiring 
arches, where the least sound was multi- 
plied by athousand echoes. The occasional 
sound of rain-drops, which, admitted 
throngh some cranny in the ruined roof, fell 
successively, and splashed upon the pave- 
ment beneath, caused me to turn my head 
more than once to the place from whence it 
seemed to proceed, and when my eyes took 
that direction, I found it difficult to with- 
draw them; such is the pleasure our imag- 
ination receives from the attempt to pene- 
trate as far as possible into an intricate 
labyrinth, imperfectly lighted, and exhib- 
iting objects which irritate our curiosity, 
only because they aquire a mysterious in- 
terest from being undefined and dubious. 
My eyes became habituated to the gloomy 
atmosphere to which I directed them, and 
insensibly my mind became more interested 
in their discoveries than in the metaphysical 
subtleties which the preacher was enforcing. 

My father had often checked me for this 
wandering mood of mind, arising perhaps 
from an excitability of imagination to which 
he was a stranger; and the finding myself 
at present solicited by these temptations to 
inattention, recalled the time when I used 
to walk, led by his hand, to Mr. Shower’s 
chapel, and the earnest injunctions which 
he then laid on me to redeem the time, 
because the days were evil. At present, 
the picture which my thoughts suggested, 
far from fixing my attention, destroyed the 
portion I had yet left, by conjuring up to 
my recollection the peril in which his affairs 
now stood. I endeavored in the lowest 
whisper I could frame, to request Andrew 
to obtain information, whether any of the 
gentlemen of the firm of MacVittie & Co. 
were at present in the congregation. But 
Andrew, wrapped in profound attention to 
the sermon, only rephed to my suggestion 
by hard punches with his elbow, as signals 
tome to remain silent. I next strained my 
eyes, with equally bad success, to see if, 
among the sea of up-turned faces which 
bent their eyes on the pulpit as a common 
center, I could discover the sober and busi- 
ness-like physiogonmy of Owen. But not 
amoung the broad beavers of the Glasgow 
citizens, or the yet broader brimmed Low- 
land bonnets of the peasants of Lanarkshire, 
could I see anything resembling the decent 
periwig, starched ruffles, or the uniform 
suit of light-brown garments appertaining 
to the head-clerk of the establishment of 
Osbaldistone and Tresham. My anxiety 
now returned on me with such violence as 
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to overpower not only the novelty of the 
scene around me, by which it had hitherto 
been diverted, but moreover my sense of 
decorum. I pulled Andrew hard by the 
sleeve, and intimated my wish to leave the 
church, and pursue my investigation as I 
could. Andrew, obdurate in the Laigh Kirk 
of Glasgow as on the mountains of Cheviot, 
for some time deigned me no answer; and 
it was only when he found I could not 
otherwise be kept quiet, that he condes- 
scended to inform me, that being once in 
the church, we could not leave it till ser- 
vice was over, because the doors were locked 
so soon as the prayers began. Having thus 
spoken in a brief and peevish whisper, 
Andrew again assumed the air of intelligent 
and critical importance and attention to the 
preacher’s discourse. 

While I endeavored to make a virtue of 
necessity, and recall my attention to the 
sermon, I was again disturbed by a singular 
interruption. A voice from behind whis- 
pered distinctly in my ear, ‘‘You are in 
danger in this city.”—I turned round, as 
if mechanically. 

One or two starched and ordinary-looking 
mechanics stood beside and behind me,— 
stragglers, who, like ourselves, had been 
too late in obtaining entrance. Buta glance 
at their faces satisfied me, though I could 
hardly say why, that none of these was the 
person who had spoken to me. Their 
countenances seemed all composed to ait- 
tention to the sermon, and not one of them 
returned any glance of intelligence to the 
inquisitive and startled look with which I 
surveyed them. A massive round pillar, 
which was close behind us, might have con- 
cealed the speaker the instant he uttered 
his mysterious caution; but wherefore it 
was given insuch a place, or to what species 
of danger it directed my attention, or by 
whom the warning was uttered, were points 
on which my imagination lost itself in con- 
jecture. It would, however, I concluded, 
be repeated, and I resolved to keep my 
countenance turned toward the clergyman, 
that the whisperer might be tempted to 
renew his communication under the idea 
that the first had passed unobserved. 

My plan succeeded. I had not resumed 
the appearance of attention to the preacher 


‘for five minutes, when the same voice whis- 


pered, ‘“Listen, but do not look back.” I 
kept my face in the same direction. ‘‘You 
are in danger in this place,” the voice pro- 
ceeded; ‘‘so am I—mect me to-night on the 
Brigg, at twelve preceesely—keep at home 
till the gloaming, and avoid observation.” 
Mere the voice ceased, and I instantly 
turned my head. But the speaker had, 
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with still greater promptitude, glided be- 
hind the pillar, and escaped my observation. 
I was determined to catch a sight of him, 
if possible, and extricating myself from the 
outer circle of hearers, I also stepped be- 
hind the column. All there was empty; 
and I could only see a figure wrapped in a 
mantle, whether a Lowland cloak, or High- 
land plaid, I could not distinguish, which 
traversed, like a phantom, the dreary vac- 
uity of vaults which I have described. 

I made a mechanical attempt to pursue 
the mysterious form, which glided away and 
vanished in the vaulted cemetery, like the 
specter of one of the numerous dead who 
rested within its precincts. I had little 
chance of arresting the course of one obvi- 
ously determined not to be spoken with; 
but that little chance was lost by my stumb- 
jing and falling before I had made three 
steps from the column. The obscurity 
which occasioned my misfortune, covered 
my disgrace; which I accounted rather 
lucky, for the preacher, with that stern: 
authority which the Scottish ministers as- 
sume for the purpose of keeping order in 
their congregations, interrupted his dis- 
course, to desire the ‘‘proper officer” to take 
into custody the causer of this disturbance 
in the place of worship. As the noise, 
however, was not repeated, the beadle, or 
whatever else he was called, did not think 
it necessary to be rigorous in searching out 
the offender; so that I was enabled, with- 
out attracting farther observation, to place 
myself by Andrew’s side in my original 
position. The service proceeded, and closed 
without the occurrence of anything else 
worthy of notice. ! 

As the congregation departed and dis- 
persed, my friend Andrew exclaimed, ‘‘See, 
yonder is worthy Mr. MacVittie, and Mrs. 
MacVittie, and Miss Alison MacVittie, and 
Mr. Thamas MacFin, that they say is to 
marry Miss Alison, if a’ bowls row right— 
she’ll hae a hantle siller, if she’s no that 
bonny.” oh : 

My eyes took the direction he pointed 
out. Mr. MacVittie was a tall, thin, elderly 
man, with hard features, thick grey eye- 
brows, light eyes, and, as I imagined, a sinis- 
ter expression of countenance, from which 
my heart recoiled. I remembered the warn- 
ing I had received in the church, and hesi- 
tated to address this person, though I could 
not allege to myself any rational ground of 
dislike or suspicion. 

I was yet in suspense, when Andrew, who 
mistook my hesitation for bashfulness, pro- 
ceeded to exhort meto lay itaside. “‘Speak 
till him—speak till him, Mr. Francis—he’s 
no provost yet, though they say he’ll be my 
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lord neist year. Speak till him, then— 
hell gie ye a decent answer, for, as rich as 
he is, unless ye were wanting siller frae him 
—they say he’s dour to draw his purse.” 

It immediately oceyrred to me, that if 
this merchant were really of the churlish 
and avaricious disposition which Andrew 
intimated, there might be some caution 
necessary in making myself known, as I 
could not tell how accounts might stand 
between my father and him. This con- 
sideration came in aid of the mysterious 
hint which I had received, and the dislike 
which I had conceived at the mau’s counten- 
ance. Instead of addressing myself di- 
rectly to him, as I had designed to have 
done, I contented myself with desiring An- 
drew to inquire at Mr. MacVittie’s house 
the address of Mr. Owen, an English yen- 
tleman; and I charged him not to mention 
the person from whom he received the com- 
mission, but to bring me the result to the 
small inn where we lodged. This Andrew 
promised to do. He said something of the 
duty of my attending the evening service; 
but added with a causticity natural to him, 
that ‘‘in troth, if folk couldna keep their 
legs still, but wad needs be couping the 
creels ower throughstanes, as if they wad 
raise the very dead folk wi the clatter, a 
kirk wi’ a chimley in’t was fittest for them.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


On the Rialto, every night at twelve, 
1 take my evening’s walk of meditation: 
There we two will meet. 

VENICE PRESERVED. 


Fut of sinister augury, for which, how- 
ever, I could assign no satisfactory cause, L 
shut myself up in my apartment at the inn, 
and having dismissed Andrew, after resist- 
ing his importunity to accompany him to 
St. Enoch’s Kirk, *where, he said, ‘‘a soul- 
searching divine was to haud forth,” I set 
myself seriously to consider what were best 
to be done. I never was what is properly 
called superstitious; but I suppose that all 
men in situations of pecuhar doubt and 
difficulty, when they have exercised their 
reason to little purpose, are apt, in a sort of 
despair, to abandon the reins to their imagi- 
nation, and be guided altogether by chance, 
or by those whimsical impressions which 
take possession of the mind, and to which 
we give way as if to involuntary impulses. 


* This I believe to began anachronism, as Saint 
Enoch’s Church was-not built at the date of the 
story. [It was founded in 1780, and has since been 
rebuilt. | 
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There was something so singularly repulsive 
in the hard features of the Scotch trader, 
that I could not resolve to put myself into 
his hands without transgressing every cau- 
tion which could be derived from the rules 
of physiognomy; while, at the same time, 
the warning voice, the form which flitted 
away like’a vanishing shadow through those 
vaults, which might be termed ‘‘the valley 
of the shadow of death,” had something 
captivating for the imagination of a young 
man, who, you will farther please to re- 
member, was ako a young poet. 

If danger was around me, as the mysteri- 
ous communication intimated, how could I 
learn its nature, or the means of averting it, 
but by meeting my unknown counselor, to 
whom I could see no reason for imputing 
any other than kind intentions. Rashleigh 
and his machinations occurred more than 
once to my remembrance;—but so rapid had 
my journey been, that I could not suppose 
him apprised of my arrival in Glasgow, 
much less prepared to play off any strat- 
agem against my person. In my temper 
also I was bold and confident, strong and 
active in person, and in some measure ac- 
customed to the use of arms, in which the 
French youth of all kinds were then initi- 
ated. I did not fear any single opponent; 
assassination was neither the vice of the 
age nor of the country; the place selected 
for our meeting was too public to admit 
any suspicion of meditated violence. In 
a word, I resolved to meet my mysterious 
counselor on the bridge, as he had _ re- 
quested, and to be afterward guided by cir- 
cumstances. Let me not conceal from you, 
Tresham, what at the time I endeavored 
to conceal from myself—the subdued, yet 
secretly-cherished hope, that Diana Vernon 
might—by what chance I knew not— 
through what means I could not guess— 
have some connection with this strange and 
dubious intimation conveyed at a time and 
place, and in a manner so surprising. She 
alone—whispered this insidious thought— 
she alone knew of my journey; from her 
own account, she possessed friends and in- 
fluence in Scotland; she had furnished me 
with a talisman, whose power I was to 
invoke when all other aid failed me; who 
then but Diana Vernon possessed either 
means, knowledge, or inclination for ayert- 
ing the dangers, by which, as it seemed, 
my steps were surrounded? This flatter- 
ing view of my very doubtful case pressed 
itself upon me again and again. It insinu- 
ated itself into my thoughts, though very 
bashfully, before the hour of dinner; it dis- 
played its attractions more boldly during 
the course of my frugal meal, and became 
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so courageously intrusive during the suc- 
ceeding half-hour (aided perhaps by the 
flavor of a few glasses of most excellent 
claret), that, with a sort of desperate at- 
tempt to escape from a delusive seduction, 
to which I felt the danger of yielding, 1 
pushed my glass from me, threw aside my 
dinner, seized my hat, and rushed into the 
open air with the feeling of one who would 
fly from his own thoughts. Yet perhaps I 
yielded to the very feelings from which I 
seemed to fly, since my steps insensibly led 
me to the bridge over the Clyde, the place 
assigned for the rendezvous by my mysteri- 
ous monitor. 

Although I had not partaken of my repast 
until the hours of evening church-service 
were over,—in which, by the way, I com- 
plied with the religious scruples of my land- 
lady, who hesitated to dress a hot dinner 
between sermons, and also with the ad- 
monition of my unknown friend, to keep 
my apartment till twilight,—several hours 
had still to pass away betwixt the time of my 
appointment and that at which I reached 
the assigned place of meeting. The inter- 
val, as you will readily credit, was weari- 
some enough; and I can hardly explain to 
you how it passed away. Various groups 
of persons, all of whom, young and old, 
seemed impressed with a reverential feeling 
of the sanctity of the day, passed along the 
large open meadow which hes on the north- 
ern bank of the Clyde, and serves at once as 
a bleaching-field and pleasure-walk for the 
inhabitants, or paced with slow steps the 
long bridge which communicates with the 
southern district of the country. All that 
I remember of them was the general, yet 
not unpleasing, intimation of a devotional 
character impressed on each little party— 
formally assumed perhaps by some, but 
sincerely characterizing the greater number 
—which hushed the petulant gaiety of the 
young into a tone of more quiet, yet more 
interesting, interchange of sentiments, and 
suppressed the vehement argument and pro- 
tracted disputes of those of more advanced 
age. Notwithstanding the numbers who 
passed me, no general sound of the human 
voice was heard; few turned again to take 
some minutes’ voluntary exercise, to which 
the leisure of the evening, and the beauty 
of the surrounding scenery seemed to in- 
vite them; all hurried to their homes and 
resting-places. To one accustomed to the 
mode of spending Sunday evenings abroad, 
even among the French Calvinists, there 
seemed something Judaical, yet at the same 
time striking and affecting, in this mode 
of keeping the Sabbath holy. Insensibly 
I felt my mode of sauntering by the side of 
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the river, and crossing successively the 
various persons who were passing home- 
ward, and without tarrying or delay, must 
expose me to observation at least, if not to 
vensure; and I slunk out of the frequented 
path, and found a trivial occupation for 
my mind in marshaling my revolving walk 
in such a manner as should least render 
me obnoxious to observation. The differ- 
ent alleys lined out through this extensive 
meadow, and which are planted with trees, 
hke the Park of St. James’s in London, 
gave me facilities for carrying into effect 
these childish manceuyres. 

As I walked down one of these avenues, 
I heard, to my surprise, the sharp and con- 
ceited voice of Andrew Fairservice, raised 
by a sense of self-consequence to a pitch 
somewhat higher than others seemed to 
think consistent with the solemnity of the 
day. ‘Toslip behind the row of trees under 
which I walked was perhaps no very digni- 
fied proceeding; but it was the easiest mode 
of escaping his observation, and perhaps his 
impertinent assiduity, and still more intru- 
Sive curiosity. As he passed, I heard him 
communicate to a grave-looking man, in a 
black coat, a slouched hat, and Geneva cloak, 
the following sketch of a character, which 
my self-love, while revolting against it as a 
caricature, could not, nevertheless, refuse 
to recognize as a likeness. 

‘Ay, ay, Mr. Hammorgaw, it’s e’en as I 
tell ye. He’s no a'thegither sae void 0’ 
sense neither; he has a gloaming sight 0’ 
what’s reasonable—that is anes and awa’— 
a glisk and nae mair; but he’s crack-brained 
and cockle-headed about his nipperty-tip- 
perty poetry nonsense—Hell glowr at an 
auld-warld barkit aik-snag as if it were a 
queezmaddam in full bearing; and a naked 
craig, wi’ a burn jawing ower’t, is unto him 
as a garden garnisht with flowering knots 
and choice pot-herbs. Then he wad rather 
claver wi’ a daft quean they ca’ Diana Ver- 
non (weel I wot they might ca’ her Diana 
of the Ephesians, for she’s little better than 
a heathen—better? she’s waur—a Roman, 
a mere Roman)-—he’ll claver wi’ her, or any 
ither idle slut, rather than hear what might 
do him gude a’ the days of his life, frae you 
or me, Mr. Hammorgaw, or ony ither sober 
and sponsible person. Reason, sir, is what 
he canna endure—he’s a’ for your vanities 
and volubilities; and he ance tell’d me 
(puir blinded creature!) that the Psalms of 
David were excellent poetry! as if the holy 
Psalmist thought o’ rattling rhymes in a 
blether, like his ain silly clinkum-clankum 
things that he ca’s verse. Gude help him! 
—twa lines 0’ Davie Lindsay would ding a’ 
he ever clerkit.”” 
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While listening to this perverted account 
of my temper and studies, you will not be 
surprised if I meditated for Mr. Fairservice 
the unpleasant surprise of a broken pate on 
the first decent opportunity. His friend 
only intimated his attention by ‘‘Ay, ay!” 
and ‘‘Is*t e’en sae?” and suchlike expres- 
sions of interest, at the proper breaks in 
My. Fairservice’s harangue, until at length, 
in answer to some observation of greater 
length, the import of which I only collected 
from my trusty guide’s reply, honest An- 
drew answered, ‘‘Tell him a bit o’ my mind, 
quoth ye? Wha wad be fule then but An- 
drew? He’s a red-wud deevil, man—He’s 
like Giles Heathertap’s auld boar;—ye need 
but shake a clout at him to make him turn 
and gore. Bide wi’ him, say ye?—Troth, 
I kenna what for I bide wy him mysell. 
But the lad’s no a bad lad after a’; and he 
needs some carefu’ body to look after him. 
He hasna the right grip o’ his hand—the: 
gowd slips through’t like water, man; and 
it’s no that ill a thing to be near him when 
his purse is in his hand, and it’s seldom out 
ot. And then he’s come o’ guid kith and 
kin—My heart warms to the poor thought- 
less callant, Mr. Hammorgaw—and then 
the penny fee” 

In the latter part of this instructive com- 
munication Mr. Fairservice lowered his 
voice to a tone better beseeming the conver- 
sation in a place of public resort on a Sab- 
bath evening, and his companion and he 
were soon beyond my hearing. My feelings 
of hasty resentment soon subsided, under 
the conviction that, as Andrew himself 
might have said, ‘‘A harkener always hears 
a bad tale of himself,” and that whoever 
should happen to overhear their character 
discussed in their own servants’-hall, must 
prepare to undergo the scalpel of some such 
anatomist as Mr. Fairservice. The incident 
was so far useful, as, including the feelings 
to which it gave rise, it sped away a part 
of the time which hung so heavily on my 
hand. 

Evening had now closed, and the grow- 
ing darkness gave to the broad, still, and 
deep expanse of the brimful river, first a 
hue somber and uniform—then a dismal 
and turbid appearance partially lighted by 
a waning and pallid moon. ‘he massive 
and ancient bridge which stretches across 
the Clyde was now but dimly visible, and 
resembled that which Mirza, in his une- 
qualed vision, has described as traversing 
the valley of Badgad. The low-browed 
arches, seen as imperfectly as the dusky 
current which they bestrode, seemed rather 
caverns which swallowed up the gloomy 


| waters of the river, than apertures contrived 
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for their passage, With*the advancing 
night the stillness of the scene increased. 
‘There was yet a twinkling light occasionally 
seen to glide along by the stream, which 
conducted home one or two of the small 
parties, who, after the abstinence and re- 
ligious duties of the day, had partaken of 
a social supper—the only meal at which the 
rigid Presbyterians made some advance to 
sociality on the Sabbath. Occasionally, 
also, the hoofs of a horse were heard, whose 
rider, after spending the Sunday in Glas- 
gow, was directing his steps toward his resi- 
dence in the country. These sounds and 
sights became gradually of more rare occur- 
rence; at length they altogether ceased, and 
I was left to enjoy my solitary walk on the 
shores of the Clyde in solemn silence, broken 
only by the tolling of the successive hours 
from the steeples of the churches. 

But ds the night advanced my impatience 
at the uncertainty of the situation in which 
I was placed increased every moment, and 
became nearly ungovernable. J began to 
question whether I had been imposed upon 
by the trick of a fool, the raving of a mad- 
man, or the studied machinations of a vil- 
lain, and paced the little quay or pier adjoin- 
mg the entrance to the bridge, in a state of 
incredible anxiety and vexation. At length 
the hour of twelve o’clock swung its sum- 
mons over the city from the belfry of the 
metropohtan church of St. Mungo, and 
was answered and vouched by all the ethers 
hike dutiful diocesans. The echoes had 
scarcely ceased to repeat the last sound, 
when a human form—the first I had seen 
for two hours—appeared passing along the 
bridge from the southern shore of the river. 
I advanced to meet him with a feeling as if 
my fate depended on the result of the in- 
terview, so much had my anxiety been 
wound up by protracted expectation. All 
that I could remark of the passenger as we 
advanced toward each other, was that his 
frame was rather beneath than above the 
middle size, but apparently strong, thick- 
set, and muscular; his dress a horseman’s 
wrapping coat. I slackened my pace, and 
almost paused as I advanced in expectation 
that he would address me. But, to my inex- 
pressible disappointment, he passed without 
speaking, and I had no pretense for being 
the first to address one who, notwithstand- 
ing his appearance at the very hour of ap- 
pointment, might nevertheless be an abso- 
lute stranger. I stopped when he had passed 
me, and looked after him, uncertain whether 
Tought not to follow him. The stranger 
walked on till near the northern end of the 
bridge, then paused, looked back, and 
turning round, again advanced toward me. 
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T resloved that this time he should not have 
the apology for silence proper to apparitions, 
who, it is vulgarly supposed, cannot speak 
until they are spoken to. ‘‘You walk late, 
sir,” said I, as we met a second time. 

‘T bide tryste,” was the reply; ‘‘and so 
I think do you, Mr. Osbaldistone.” 

‘*You are then the person who requested 
to meet me here at this unusual hour?” 

“T am,” he replied. ‘‘Follow me, and 
you shall know my reasons.” 

‘‘Before following you, I must know your 
nagne and purpose,” I answered. 

‘Tam aman,” was the reply; “fand my 
purpose is friendly to you.” 

‘“A man!” I repeated;—‘‘that is a very 
brief description.” 

“Tt will serve for one who has no other 
to give,” said the stranger. ‘‘He that is 
without name, without friends, without 
coin, without country, is still at least a 
man; and he that has all these is no more.” 

‘Yet this is still too general an account 
of yourself, to say the least of it, to establish 
your credit with a stranger.” 

‘Tt is all I mean to give, howsoe’er; you 
may choose to follow me, or to remain with- 
out the information I desire to afford you.” 

“Can you not give me that information 
here?” I demanded. 

‘*You must receive it from your eyes, not 
from my tongue—you must follow me, or 
remain in ignorance of the information 
which I have to give you.” 

There was something short, determined, 
and even stern, in the man’s manner, not 
certainly well calculated to conciliate un- 
doubting confidence. 

*“What is it you fearr” he said impa- 
tiently. ‘To whom, think ye, is your life 
of such consequence, that they should seek 
to bereave ye of it?” 

**T fear nothing,” I replied firmly, though 
somewhat hastily. ‘Walk on—I attend you. 

We proceeded, contrary to my expecta- 
tion, to re-enter the town, and glided like 
mute specters, side by side, up its empty 
and silent streets. The high and gloomy 
stone fronts, with the variegated ornaments 
and pediments of the windows, looked yet 
taller .and more sable by the imperfect 
moonshine. Our walk was for some min- 
utes in perfect silence. At length my con- 
ductor spoke. 

‘Are you afraid?” 

“TI retort your own words,” I replied: 
‘‘wherefore should I fear?” 

‘Because you are with a stranger—per- 
haps an enemy, in a place where you have 
no friends and many enemies.” 

“T neither fear you nor them; I 


am 
young, active, and armed.” 
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ve “Tam not armed,” replied my conductor; | 

but no matter, a willing hand never lacked 
weapon. You say you fear nothing; but 
if you knew who was by your side, perhaps 
you might underlie a tremor.” 

“And why should I?” replied I. ‘I 
again repeat, I fear nought that you can 
Gow 

““Nought that I can do?—Be it so. But 
do you not fear the consequences of being 
found with one whose very name whispered 
in this lonely street would make the stones 
themselves rise up to apprehend him—on 
whose head half the men in Glasgow would 
build their fortune as on # found treasure, 
had they the luck to grip him by the collar 
the sound of whose apprehension were as 
welcome at the Cross of Edinburgh as ever 
the news of a field stricken and won in 
Flanders?” 

*‘And who then are you, whose name 
should. create so deep a feeling of terror?” 
I replied. 

*‘No enemy of yours, since I am convey- 
ing you toa place, where, were I myself 
recognized and identified, iron to the heels 
and hemp to the craig would be my brief 
dooming.” 

I paused and stood still on the pave- 
ment, drawing back so as.to have the most 
perfect view of my companion which the 
light afforded me,-and which was sufficient 
to guard against any sudden motion of 
assault. 

“You have said,” I answered, ‘‘either 
too much or too lhttle—too much to induce 
me to confide in you as a mere stranger, 
since you avow yourself a person amenable 
to the laws of the country in which we are 
—and too little, unless you could show that 
you are unjustly subjected to their rigor.’ 

As I ceased to speak, he made a step 
toward me. I drew back instinctively, and 
laid my hand on the hilt of my sword. 


“What!” said he—‘‘on an unarmed man | 


and your friend?” 

‘Tam yet ignorant if you are either the 
one or the other,” I replied; ‘‘and to say 
the truth your language and manner might 
well entitle me to doubt both.” 

“Tt is manfully spoken,” replied my con- 
ductor; ‘and I respect him whose hand can 
keep his head.—I will be frank and free 
with you—I am conveying you to prison.” 

“To prison!” I exclaimed—‘‘by what 
warrant or for what offense?—You_ shall 
have my life sooner than my liberty—I defy 
you, and I will not follow you a step far- 
ther.” 

“‘T do not,” he said, ‘‘carry you there as 
a prisoner; I am,” he added, drawing him- 
self haughtily up, ‘‘neither a messenger nor 


sheriffs officer. I carry you to see a pris- 
oner from whose lips you will learn the risk 
in which you presently stand. Yous lib- 
erty is little risked by the visit; mine is in 
some peril; but that I readily encounter on 
your account, for I care not for risk, and I 
love a free young blood, that kens no pro- 
tector but the cross o’ the sword.” 

While he spoke thus, we had reached 
the principal street, and were pausing be- 
fore a large building of hewn stone, gar- 
nished, as I thought I could perceive, with 
gratings of iron before the windows. 

‘“‘Muckle,” said the stranger, whose 
language became more broadly national as 
he assumed a tone of colloquial freedom— 
‘“‘Muckle wad the provost and bailies 0’ 
Glasgow gie to hae him sitting with iron 
garters to his hose within their tolbooth that 
now stands wi’ his legs as free as the red- 
deer’s on the outside on’t. And little wad 
it avail them; for an if they had me there 
wi’ a stane’s weight o’ iron at every ankle, I 
would show them a toom room and a lost 
lodger before to-morrow—But come on, 
what stint ye for?” 

As he spoke thus, he tapped at a low 
wicket, and was answered by a sharp voice, 
as of one awakened from a dream or reverie, 
—‘‘Fa’s tat?—Wha’s that, I wad say?—and 
fat a deil want ye at this hour at e’en?— 
Clean again rules—clean again rules, as 
they ca’ them.” 

The protracted tone in which the last 
words were uttered, betokened that. the 
speaker was again composing himself to 
slumber. But my guide spoke in a loud 
whisper—‘‘Dougal, man! hae ye forgotten 
Ha nun Gregarach?” 

‘Deil a bit, deil a bit,” was the ready 
and lively response, and I heard the internal 
guardian of the prison-gate bustle up with 
great alacrity. A few words were ex- 
changed between my conductor and the 
turnkey in a language to which I was an 
absolute stranger. ‘The bolts revolved, but 
with a caution which marked the apprehen- 
sion that the noise might be overheard, and 
we stood within the vestibule of the prison 
of Glasgow,—a small, but strong guard- 
room, from which a narrow staircase led up- 
wards, and one or two low entrances con- 
ducted to apartments on the same level with 
the outward gate, all secured with the jeal- 
ous strength of wickets, bolts, and bars. 
The walls, otherwise naked, were not un- 
suitably garnished with iron fetters, and 
other uncouth implements, which might be 
designed for purposes still more inhuman, 
interpersed with partisans, guns, pistols of 
antique manufacture, and other weapons of 
defense and offense. 
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At finding myself so unexpectedly, for- 
tuitously, and, as it were, by stealth, intro- 
duced within one of the legal fortresses of 
Scotland, I could not help recollecting my 
adventure in Northumberland, and fret- 
ting at the strange incidents which again, 
without any demerits of my own, threat- 
ened to place me in a dangerous and dis- 
agreeable collision with the laws of a coun- 
try which I visited only in the capacity of a 
stranger. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Look round thee, young Astolpho: Here’s the 
lace 
Which men (for being poor) are sent to starve in;— 
Rude remedy, I trow, for sore disease. 
Within these walls, stifled by damp and stench, 
Doth Hope’s fair torch expire; and at the snuff, 
Ere yet, tis quite extinct, rude, wild, and way- 
ward, 
The desperate revelries of wild despair, 
Kindling their hell-born cressets, light to deeds 
That the poor captive would have died ere practised, 
Till bondage sunk his soul to his condition. 
Tue Prison, Scene LIL, Act I. 


Av my first entrance I turned an eager 
glance toward my conductor; but the lamp 
in the vestibule was too low in flame to give 
my curiosity any satisfaction by affording a 
distinct perusal of his features. As the 
turnkey held the light in his hand, the 
beams fell more full on his own scarce less 
interesting figure. He was a wild, shock- 
headed looking animal, whose profusion of 
red hair covered and obscured his features, 
which were otherwise only characterized by 
the extravagant joy that affected him at 
the sight of my guide. In my experience 
I have met nothing so absolutely resembling 
my idea of a very uncouth, wild, and ugly 
savage, adoring the idol of his tribe. He 
grinned, he shivered, he laughed, he was 
near crying, if he did not actually ery. 
He had a ‘‘Where shall I go?—What can I 
do for you?” expression of face; the com- 
plete, surrendered, and anxious subservience 
and devotion of which it is difficult to de- 
scribe, otherwise than by the awkward com- 
bination which I have attempted. he fel- 
low’s voice seemed choking in his ectasy, 
and only could express itself in such inter- 
jections as “‘Oigh! oigh!—Ay! ay!—it’s 
lang since she’s seen ye!” and other excla- 
mations equally brief, expressed in the same 
unknown tongue in which he had commu- 
nicated with my conductor while we were 
on the outside of the jail door. My guide 
received all this excess of joyful gratulation 
much like a prince too early accustomed to 
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moved by it, yet willing to requite it by the 
usual forms of royal courtesy. He extended 
his hand graciously toward the turnkey, 
with a civil inquiry of ‘‘How’s a’ wi’ you, 
Dougal?” 

“Oigh! oigh!” exclaimed Dougal, soft- 
ening the sharp exclamations of his sur- 
prise as he looked around with an eye of 
watchful alarm—‘‘Oigh! to see you here— 
to see you here!—Oigh!—what will come 
o’ ye gin the bailies suld come to get witting 
—ta filthy, gutty hallions, tat they are?” 

My guide placed his finger on his lip, and 
said, '‘‘Fear nothing, Dougal; your hands 
shall never draw’ a bolt on me.” 

“Tat sail they no,” said Dougal; “‘she 
suld—she wad—that is, she wishes them 
hacked aff by the elbows first—But when 
are ye gaun yonder again? and ye’ll no 
forget to let her ken—she’s your puir cousin, 
God kens, only seven times removed.” 

*T will let you ken, Dugal, as soon as my 
plans are settled.” 

‘“And, by her sooth, when you do, an it 
were twal o’ the Sunday at e’en, she'll fling 
her keys at the provost’s head or she gie 
them anither turn, and that or ever Monday; 
morning begins—see if she winna.” 

My mysterious stranger cut his acquaint- 
ance’s ectasies short by again addressing 
him, in what I afterward understood to be 
the Irish, Earse, or Gaelic, explainly, 
probably, the services: which he required at 
his hand. The answer, ‘‘Wi’ a’ her heart 
—wi’ a’ her soul,” with a good deal of indis- 
tinct muttering in a similar tone, intimated 
the turnkey’s acquiescence in what he pro- 
posed. The fellow trimmed his dying lamp, 
and made a sign to me to follow him. 

“Do you not go with us?” said I, looking 
to my conductor. 

“It is unnecessary,” he replied; ‘‘my 
company may be inconvenient for you, and 
I had: better remain to secure our retreat.” 

“‘T do not suppose you mean to betray me 
to danger,” said I. 

“To none but what I partake in doubly,” 
answered the stranger, with a voice of as- 
surance which it was impossible to mistrust. 

I followed the turnkey, who, leaving the 
inner wicket unlocked behind him, led me 
up to a turnpike (so the Scotch call a wind- 
ing stair), then along a narrow gallery 
then opening one of several doors which 
led into the passage, he ushered me into a 
small apartment, and casting his eye on the 
pallet-bed which occupied one corner, said 
with an under voice, as he placed the lamp 
on alittle deal table, ‘‘She’s sleeping.” 

‘“‘She!—who?—can it be Diana Vernon 
in this abode of misery?” 

I turned my eye to the bed, and it was 
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with a mixture of disappointment oddly 
mingled with pleasure, that I saw my first 
suspicion had deceived me. I saw a head 
neither young nor beautiful, garnished with 
a grey beard of two days’ growth, and ac- 
commodated with a red nightcap. The 
first glance put me at ease on the score of 
Diana Vernon; the second, as the slumberer 
awoke from a heavy sleep, yawned, and 
rubbed his eyes, presented me with features 
very different indeed—even those of my 
poor friend Owen. I drew back out of 
view an instant, that he might have time 
to recover himself; fortunately recollecting 
that I was but an intruder on these cells of 
sorrow, and that any alarm might be at- 
tended with unhappy consequences. * 

Meantime, the unfortunate formalist, 
raising himself from the pallet-bed with the 
assistance of one hand, and scratching his 
cap with the other, exclaimed in a voice in 
which as much peevishness as he was capa- 
ble of feeling, contended with drowsiness, 
“Tl tell: you what, Mr. Dugwell, or what- 
ever your name may be, the sum-total of 
the matter is, that if my natural rest is to 
be broken in this manner, I must complain 
to the lord mayor.” 

‘‘Shentlemans to speak wi’ her,” replied 
Dougal, resuming the true, dogged sullen 
tone of a turnkey, in exchange for the shrill 
clang of Highland congratulation with 
which he had welcomed my mysteriovs 
guide; and, turning on his heel, he left the 
apartment. 

It was some time before I could prevail 
upon the unfortunate sleeper awakening 
to recognize me; and when he did so, the 
distress of the worthy creature was ex- 
treme, at supposing, which he naturally 
did, that I had been sent thither as a part- 
ner of his captivity. 

“OQ Mr. Frank, what have you brought 
yourself and the house to?—I think noth- 
ing of myself, that am a mere cipher, so to 
speak; but you, that was your father’s 
sum-total—his omnium,—you that might 
have been the first man in the first house 
in the first city, to be shut up in a nasty 
Scotch jail, where one cannot even get the 
dirt brushed off their clothes!” 

He rubbed, with an air of peevish irri- 
tation, the once stainless brown coat, which 
had now shared some of the: impurities of 
the floor of his prison-house,—his habits 
of extreme punctilious neatness acting me- 
chanically to increase his distress.—‘‘O 
Heaven be gracious to us!” he continued. 
‘What news this will be on “Change! There 
has not the like come there since the battle 
of Almanza, where the total of the British 
loss was summed up to 
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and wounded, besides a floating balance of 
missing—but what will that be to the 
news that Osbaldistone and ''resham have 
stopped!” 

1 broke in on his lamentations to acquaint 
him that I was no prisoner, though scarce 
able to account for my being in that place 
at such an hour. I could only silence his 
inquiries by persisting in those which his 
own situation suggested; and at length 
obtained from him such information as he 
was able to give me. It was none of the 
most distinct; for, however clear-headed in 
his own routine of commercial business, 
Owen, you are well aware, was not very 
acute in comprehending what lay beyond 
that sphere. 

The sum of his information was, that of 
two correspondents of my father’s firm at 
Glasgow, where, owing to engagements in 
Scotland formrly alluded to, he transacted 
a great deal of business; both my father and 
Owen had found the house of MacVittie, 
MacFin, and Company. the most obliging 
and accommodating. They had deferred 
to the great English house on every possi. 
ble occasion; and in their bargains and 
transactions acted, without repining, the 
part of the jackal, who only claims what 
the lion is pleased to leave him. However 
small the share of profit allotted to them, 
it always, as they expressed it, ‘‘enough 
for the like of them;” however large the 
portion of the trouble, ‘“‘they were sensible 
they could not do too much to deserve the 
/continued patronage and good opinion of 
their honored friends in Crane Alley.” 

The dictates of my father were to Mac- 
Vittie and MacFin the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, not to be altered, innovated, 
or even discussed; and the punctilios ex- 
acted by Owen in their business trangac- 
tions, for he wasa great lover of form, more 
especially when he could dictate it ex ca- 
thedra, seemed scarce less sanctimonious in 
their eyes. This tone of deep and respect- 
ful observance went all currently down 
with Owen; but my father looked a little 
closer into men’s bosoms,’ and whether sug- 
picious of this excess of deference, or, as a 
lover of brevity and simplicity in business, 
tired with these gentlemen’s long-winded 
professions of regard, he had uniformty 
resisted their desire to become his sole 
agents in Scotland. On the contrary, he 
transacted many affairs through a corre- 
spondent of a character perfectly different, 
—a man whose good opinion of himself 
amounted to self-conceit, and who, dislik- 
ing the English in general as much as my 
father did the Scotch, would hold no com- 
munication but on a footing of absolrte 
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equality; jealous, moreover; captious occa- 
sionally; as tenacious of his own opinions 
in point of form as Owen could be of his; 
and totally indifferent though the authority 
of all Lombard Street had stood against his 
own private opinion. 

As these peculiarities of temper rendered 
it difficult to transact business with Mr. 
Nicol Jarvie,—as they occasioned at times 
disputes and coldness between the English 
house and their correspondent, which were 
only got over by a sense of mutual interest, 
—as, moreover, Owen’s personal vanity 
sometimes suffered a little in the discussions 
to which they gave rise, you cannot be sur- 
prised, 'Tresham, that our old friend threw 
at all times the weight of his imfluence 
in favor of the civil, discreet, accommo- 
dating concern of MacVittie and Maclin, 
and spoke of Jarvie as a petulant, conceited 
Scotch pedlar, with whom there was no 
dealing. 

It was also not surprising, that in these 
circumstances, which I only learned in de- 
tail some time afterward, Owen, in the 
difficulties to which the house was reduced 
by the absence of my father, and the dis- 
appearance of Rashleigh, should, on his 
arrival in Scotland, which took place two 
days before mine, have recourse to the 
friendship of those correspondents who had 
always professed themselves obliged, grati- 
fied, and devoted to the service of his prin- 
cipal. He was received at Messrs. Mac- 
Vittie and MacFin’s counting-house in the 
Gallowgate, with something like the devo- 
tion'a Catholic would pay to his tutelar 
saint. But, alas! this sunshine was soon 
overclouded, when, encouraged by the fair 
hopes which it inspired, he opened the 
difficulties of the house to his friendly cor- 
respondents and requested their counsel 
and assistance. MacVittie was almost stun- 
ned by the communi:ation; and MacFin, 
ere it was completed, was already at the 
ledger of their firm, and deeply engaged 
in the very bowels of the multitudinous 
accounts between their house and that of 
Osbaldistone and Tresham, for the purpose 
of discovering on which side the balance lay. 
Alas! the scale depressed considerably 
against the English firm; and the faces of 
MacVittie and MacFin, hitherto only blank 
and doubtful, became now ominous, grim, 
and lowering. They met Mr. Owen’s re- 
quest of countenance and assistance with a 
counter-demand of instant security against 
imminent hazard of oventual loss; and at 
length, speaking more plainly, required that 
a deposit of assets, destined for other pur- 
poses, should be placed in their hands for 
that purpose. Owen repelled this demand 
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with great indignation, as dishonorable to 
his consituents, unjust to the other creditors 
of Osbaldistone and Tresham, and very un- 
grateful on the part of those by whom it 
was made. 

The Scotch partners gained in the course 
of this controversy, what is very convenient 
to persons who are in the wrong, an oppor- 
tunity and pretext for putting themselves 
in a violent passion, and for taking, under 
the pretext of the provocation they had 
received, measures to which some sense of 
decency, if not of conscience, might other- 
wise have deterred them from resorting. 

Owen had asmall share, as I believe is 
usual in the house to which he acted as 
hea@-clerk and was therefore personally lia- 
ble for all its obligations. This was known 
to Messrs. MacVittie and MacFin; and, 
with a view of making him feel their power, 
or rather inorder to force him, at this 
emergency, into those measures in their 
favor, to which he had expressed himself so 
repugnant, they had recourse to a summary 
process of arrest and imprisonment which 
it seems the law of Scotland (therein surely 
lable to much abuse) allows to a creditor, 
who finds his conscience at liberty to make 
oath that the debtor meditates departing 
from the realm. Under such a warrant had 
poor Owen been confined to durance on the 
day preceding that when I was so strangely 
guided to his prison-house. 

Thus possessed of the alarming outline of 
facts, the question remained, what was to 
be done and it was not of easy determina- 
tion. I plainly perceived the perils with 
which we were surrounded, but it was more 
difficult to suggest any remedy. The warn- 
ing which I had already received seemed to 
intimate, that my own personal liberty, 
might be endangered by an open appear- 
ance in Owen’s behalf. Owen entertained 
the same apprehension, and, in the exag- 
geration of his terror, assured me that a 
Scotchman, rather than run the risk of los- 
ing a farthing by an Englishman, would - 
find law for arresting his wife, children, 
man-servant, maid-servant, and stranger 
within his household. The laws concerning 
debt, in most countries, are so unmercifully 
severe, that I could not altogether disbelieve 
his statement; and my arrest, in the present 
circumstances; would have been a coup-de- 
grace to my father’s affairs. In this dil- 
emma, I asked Owen if he had not thought 
of having recourse to my father’s other cor- 
respondent in Glasgow Mr. Nicol Jarvie? 

‘ “He had sent him a letter,” he replied, 
“that morning; but if the smooth-tongued 
and civil house in the Gallowgate* had 
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used him thus, what was to be expected 
from the cross-grained crab-stock in the 
Salt-Market. You might as well ask a 
broker to give up his percentage, as except 
a favor from him without the per contra. 
He had not even,” Owen said, ‘‘answered 
his letter, though it was put into his hand 
that morning as he went to church.” And 
here the despairing man-of-figures threw 
himself down on his pallet, exclaiming,— 
‘“My poor dear mastér! My poor dear mas- 
ter! O Mr. Frank, Mr. Frank, this is all 
your obstinacy!—But God forgive me for 
saying so to you in your distress! It’s God’s 
disposing, and man must submit.” 

My philosophy, Tresham, could not pre- 
vent my sharing in the honest creature’s 
distress, and we mingled our tears,—the 
more bitter on my part, as the perverse 
opposition to my father’s will, with which 
the kind-hearted Owen forbore to upbraid 
me, rose up to my conscience as the cause 
of all this affliction. 

In the midst of our mingled sorrow, we 
were disturbed and surprised by a loud 
knocking at the outward door of the prison. 
Tran to the top of the staircase to lsten, 
but could only hear the voice of the turn- 
key, alternately in a high tone, answering 
to some person without, and in a whisper, 
addressed to the person who had guided 
me hither—‘‘She’s coming—she’s coming,” 
aloud; then in a low key, ‘*O hon-a-ri! O 
hon-a-ri! what’li she do now?—Gang up ta 
stair, and hide yoursell ahint ta Sassenach 
shentleman’s ped.—She’s coming as fast as 
she can.—Ahellanay! it’s my lord provosts, 
and ta pailies, and ta guard-—and ta cap- 
tain’s coming toon stairs too—Got pless her! 
gang up or he meets her.—She’s coming— 
she’s coming—ta lock’s sair roosted.” 

While Dougal, unwillingly, and with as 
much delay as possible, undid the various 
fastenings to give admittance to those with- 
out, whose impatience became clamorous, 
my guide ascended the winding stair, and 
sprang into Owen’s apartment, into which 
J followed him. He cast his eyes hastily 
round, as if looking for a place of conceal- 
ment; then said to me, ‘“‘Lend me your 
pistols—yet it’s no matter, I can do without 
them—wWhatever you see, take no heed, and 
do not mix your hand in another man’s 
feud—This gear’s mine, and I must manage 
it as Idow; but I have been as hard bested, 
and worse, than I am even now.” 

As the stranger spoke these words, he 
stripped from his person the cumbrous 
upper coat in which he was wrapt, con- 
fronted the door of the apartment, on which 
he fixed a keen and determined glance, 
drawing his person a little back to concen- 
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trate his force, like a fine horse brought up 
to the leaping-bar. I had not a moment’s 
doubt that he meant to extricate himself 
from his embarrassment, whatever might 
be the cause of it, by springing full upon 
those who should appear when the doors 
opened, and forcing his way through all 
opposition into the street;—and such was 
the appearance of strength and agility dis- 
played in his frame, and of determination 
im his look and manner, that I did not 
doubt a moment but that he might get 
clear through his opponents, unless they 
employed fatal means to stop his purpose. 

It was a period of awful suspense betwixt 
the opening of the outward gate and that 
of the door of the apartment, when there 
appeared—no guard with bayonets fixed, 
or watch with elubs, bills, or partisans, but 
a good-looking young woman with grogram 
petticoats, tucked up for trudging through 
the streets, and holding a lautern in her 
hand. This female ushered in a more im- 
portant personage, in form, stout, short, and 
somewhat corpulent; and by dignity, as it 
soon appeared, a magistrate, bob-wigged, 
bustling, and breathless with peevish im- 
patience. My conductor, at his appearance, 
drew back as if to escape observation; but 
he could not elude the penetrating twinkle 
with which this dignitary reconnoitered 
the whole apartment. 

‘‘A bonny thing it is, and a beseeming, 
that I should be kept at the door half an 
hour, Captain Stanchells,” said he, address- 
ing the principal jailor, who now showed 
himself at the door as if in attendance on 
the great man, “‘knocking as hard to get 
into the tolbooth as onybody else wad to 
get out of it, could that avail them, poor 
fallen creatures!—And how’s this?—strang- 
ers in the jail after lock-up hours, and on 
the Sabbath evening!—I shali look after 
this, Stanchells, you may depend on’t— 
Keep the door locked, and Ill speak to 
these gentlemen in a gliffing—But first I 
maun hae a crack wi’ an auld acquaintance , 
here.—Mr. Owen, Mr. Owen, how’s a’ wi’ 
ye, man?” 

‘Pretty well in body, I thank you, Mr. 
Jarvie,” drawled out poor Owen, ‘‘but sore 
afflicted in spirit.” 

‘“‘Nae doubt, nae doubt—ay, ay—it’s an 
awfw whummle—and for ane that held his 
head sae high too—-human nature, human 
nature—Ay ay, we’re a’ subject to a down- 
come. Mr. Osbaldistone is a gude honest 
gentleman; but I aye said he was ane 0’ 
them wad make a spune or spoil a horn, as 
my father the worthy deacon used to say. 
The deacon used to say to me, “Nick—young 
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sae fol’: ca’d us in their daffin’, young Nick 
and auld Nick)—‘Nick’ said he, ‘never put 
out your arm farther than ye can draw it 
easily back again.” I hae said sae to Mr. 
Osbaldistone, and he didna seem to take it 
a’thegither sae kind as I wished—but it 
was weel meant—weel meant.” 

This discourse, delivered with prodigious 
volubility, and a great appearance of self- 
complacency, as he recollected his own ad- 
vice and predictions, gave littie promise of 
assistance at the hands of Mr. Jarvie. Yet 
it soon appeared rather to proceed from a 
total want of delicacy than any deficiency 
of real kindness; for when Owen expressed 
himself somewhat hurt that these things 
should be recalled to memory in his present 
situation, the Glaswegian took him by the 
hand, and bade him ‘‘Cheer up a gliff! 
D’ye think I wad hae comed out at twal 
o'clock at night, and amaist broken the 
Lord’s day, just.to tell a fa’en man o’ his 
backslidings? Na, na, that’s no Bailie Jar- 
vie’s gate, nor was’t his worthy father’s the 
deacon afore him. Why man! it’s my rule 
never to think on warldly business on the 
Sabbath, and though -I did a’ I could to 
keep your note that I gat this morning out 
o’ my head, yet I thought mair on it a’ day, 
than on the preaching—And it’s my rule 
to gang to my bed wi the yellow curtains 
preceesely at ten o’clock—unless I were 
eating a haddock wr aneighbor, or a neigh- 
bor wi’ me—ask the lass-quean there, if it 
isna a fundamental rule in my household; 
and here hae I sitten up reading gude books, 
and gaping as if I wad swallow St. Enox 
Kirk, till it chappit twal, whilk was a 
lawfw’ hour to gie a look at my ledger, just 
to see how things stood between us; and 
then, as time and tide wait for no man, I 
made the lass get the lantern, and came 
slipping my ways here to see what can be 
dune anent your affairs. Bailie Jarvie can 
command entrance into the tolbooth at ony 
hour, day or night;—sae could my father 
the deacon in his time, honest man, praise 
to his memory.” 

Although Owen ‘groaned at the mention 
of the ledger, leading me grievously to fear 
that here also the balance stood in the wrong 
column; and although the worthy magis- 
trate’s speech expressed much self-compla- 
cency, and some ominous triumph in his 
own superior judgment, yet it was blended 
with a sort of frank and blunt good-nature, 
from which I could not help deriving some 
hopes. He requested to see some papers he 
mentioned, snatched them hastily from 
Owen’s hand, and sitting on the bed, to 
“rest his shanks,” as he was pleased to ex- 
press the accommodation which that pos- 
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ture afforded him, his servant girl held up 
the lantern to him, while, pshawing, mut- 
tering, and sputtering, now at the imper- 


fect light, now at the contents of the packet, 


he ran over the writings 1t contained. 

Seeing him fairly engaged in this course 
of study, the guide who had brought me 
hither seemed disposed to take an uncere- 
monious leave. He made a sign to me to 
say nothing, and intimated, by his change 
of posture, an intention to glide toward 
the door in such a manner as to attract the 
least possible observation. But the alert 
magistrate (very different from my old ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Justice Inglewood) in- 
stantly detected and interrupted his pur- 
poses. ‘‘I say, look to the door, Stanchellis 
—shut and lock it, and keep watch on the 
outside.” 

The stranger’s brow darkened, and he 
seemed for an instant again to meditate 
the effecting his retreat by violence; but 
ere he had determined, the door closed, and 
the ponderous bolt revolved. He muttered 
an exclamation in Gaelic, strode across the 
floor, and then, with an air of dogged reso- 
lution, as if fixed and prepared to see the 
scene to an end, sate himself down on the 
oak table, and whistled a strathspey. 

Mr. Jarvie, who seemed very alert and ex- 
peditious in going through. business, soon 
showed himself master of that which he had 
been considering, and addressed himself to 
Mr. Owen in the following strain:—‘*Weel, 
Mr. Owen, weel—your house are awin’ cer- 
tain sums to Messrs. MacVittie and MacFin 
(shame fa’ their souple snouts! they made 
that and mair out o° a bargain about the 
aik-woods at Glen-Cailziechat, that they 
took out atween my teeth—wY help o’ your 
gude word, I maun needs say, Mr. Owen— 
but that makes nae odds now)—Weel, sir, 
your house aws them this siller; and for this, 
and relief of other engagements they stand 
in for you, they hae putten a double turn 
o’ Stanchells’ muckle key on ye.—Weel, 
sir, ye awe this siller—and maybe ye 
awe some mair to some other body too— 
maybe ye awe some to myself, Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie.” 

‘‘T cannot deny, sir, but the balance may 
of this date be brought out against us, Mr. 
Jarvie,” said Owen; ‘‘but you'll please to 
consider” 

‘‘T hae nae time to consider e’enow, Mr. 
Owen—Sae near Sabbath at e’en, and out 
o ane’s warm bed at this time o’ night, 
and a sort o° drow in the air besides—there’s 
nae time for considering—But, sir, as I was 
saying, ye awe me money—it winna deny 
ye awe me money, less or mair, I'll stand 
by it. But then, Mr. Owen, I canna see 
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how you, an active man that understands 
business, can redd out the business ye’re 
come down about, and clear us a’ aff—as I 
have gritt hope ye will—if ye’re keepit lying 
here in the tolbooth of Glasgow. Now, 
sir, if you can find caution judicio sisti.— 
that is, that ye winna flee the country, but 
appear and relieve your caution when ca’d 
for in our legal courts, ye may be set at 
liberty this very morning.” 

‘“Mr. Jarvie,” said Owen, “‘if any friend 
would become surety for me to that effect, 
my liberty might be usefully employed, 
doubtless, both for the house and all con- 
mected with it.” 

““Aweel, sir,” continued Jarvie, ‘‘and 
doubtless such a friend wad expect ye to 
appear when ca’d on, and relieve him 0’ 
his engagement.” 

*‘And I’should do so as certainly, bating 
sickness or death, as that two and two make 
four.” 

‘‘Aweel, Mr. Owen,” resumed the citizen 
of Glasgow, “‘I dinna misdoubt ye, and I'll 
prove it, sir—I’ll prove it. I am a carefw’ 
man, as is weel ken’d, and industrious, as 
the hale town can testify; and I can win 
my crowns, and keep my crowns, and count 
my crowns, wi’ onybody in the Saut Market, 
or it may be in the Gallowgate. And I’m 
a prudent man, as my father the deacon 
was before me;—but rather than.an honest 
civil gentleman, that understands business, 
and is willing to do justice to all men, 
should le by the heels this gate, unable to 
help himsell or onybody else-——-why, con- 
science, man! I'll be your bail myself— 
But yell mind it’s a bail gudicio sisti, as 
our town-clerk says, not yudicatum solvi; 
yell mind that, for there’s muckle differ- 
ence.” 

Mr. Owen assured him, that as matters 
then stood, he could not expect any one to 
become surety for the actual payment of 
the debt, but that there was not the most 
distant cause for apprehending loss from 
his failing to present himself when lawfully 
called upon. 

“‘T believe ye—I believe ye. Hneugh said 
—eneugh said. We’se hae your legs loose 
by breakfast-time.—And now let’s hear 
what thir chamber chiels 0’ yours hae to say 
for themselves, or how, in the name of un- 
rule, they got here at this time o’ night.” 
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Tame came our gudeman at e’en, 
And hame came he, 
And there he saw a man 
Where a man suldna be. 
“Tow’s this now, kimmer? 
How’s this?”’ quo he,— 
“Wow came this carle here 
Without the leave o’ me?’’ 
OLD SonG. 


THE magistrate took the light out of the 
servant-maid’s hand, and advanced to his 
scrutiny, like Diogenes in the street of 
Athens, lantern-in-hand, and probably with 
as little expectation as that of the cynic, 
that he was likely to encounter any especial 
treasure in the course of his researches. 
The first whom he approached was my mys- 
terious guide, who, seated on a table as I 
have already described him, with his eyes 
firmly fixed on the wall, his features ar- 
ranged into the utmost inflexibility of ex- 
pression, his hands folded on his breast with 
an air betwixt carelessness and defiance, his 
heel patting against the foot of the table, 
to keep time with the tune which he con- 
tinued to whistle, submitted to Mr. Jarvie’s 
investigation with an air of absolute confi- 
dence and assurance which, for a moment, 
placed at fault the memory and sagacity of 
the acute investigator. 

‘“Ah!—KEh!—Oh!” exclaimed the Bailie. 
‘“My conscience!—it’s impossible!—and yet 
—no!—Conscience!—it canna be!—and yet 
again—Deil hae me, that I suld say sae! 
—Ye robber —ye cateran—ye born deevil 
that ye are, to a’ bad ends and nae gude 
ane!-—can this be you?” 

“‘H’en as ye see, Bailie,” was the laconic 
answer. 

‘“Conscience! if Iam na clean bumbaized 
—you, ye cheat-the-wuddy rogue—yow here 
on your venture in the tolbooth o’ Glasgow? 
—What d’ye think’s the value o’ your 
head?” ° 

‘‘Umph!—why, fairly weighed, and 
Dutch weight, it might weigh down one 
provost’s, four bailies’, a town-clerk’s, six 
deacons’, besides stent-masters’ ”— 

‘“‘Ah, ye reiving villain!” interrupted Mr. 
Jarvie. ‘‘But tell ower your sins, and pre- 
pare ye, for if I say the word”——- 

‘True, Bailie,” said he who was thus ad- 
dressed, folding his hands behind him with 
the utmost nonchalance, ‘‘but ye will never 
say that word.” 

“And why suld I not, sir?” exclaimed 
the magistrate—‘‘Why suld I not? Answer 
me that—why suld I not?” ‘ 

‘‘Hor three sufficient reasons, Bailie Jar- 
vie.—First, for auld langsyne; second, or 
the sake of the auld wife ayont the fire at 
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Stuckavrallachan, that. made some mixture 
of our bluids, to my own proper shame be 
it spoken! that has a cousin wi’ accounts, 
and yarn winnles, and jooms and shuttles, 
like a more mechanical person; and lastly, 
Bailie, because if I saw a sign o’ your be- 
traying me, I would plaster that wa’ with 
your harns ere the hand of man could rescue 


oul” 


“Ve’re a bauld desperate villain, sir,” re- 
torted the undaunted Bailie; “and ye ken 
that I ken ye to be sae, and that J wadna 
stand a moment for my ain risk.” 

“T ken weel,” said the other, “ye hae gen- 
tle bluid in your veins, and I wad be laith to 
hurt my ain kinsman.” But I’ll gang out 
here as tree as I came in, or the very wa’s 0’ 
Glasgow tolbooth. shall tell o’t these ten years 
to come.” 

“Weel, weel,” said Mr. Jarvie, “bluid’s 
thicker than water; and it liesna in kith, 
kin, and ally, to see motes in ilka other’s 
een if other een see them no. It wad be 
sair news the auld wife below the Ben of 
Stuckavrallachan, that you, ye Hieland lim- 
mer, had knockit out my harns, or that I 
had kilted you up ina tow. But ye’ll own, 
ye dour deevil, that were it no your very 
sell, I wad hae grippit the best man in the 
Melands.” 

“Ye wad hae tried, cousin,” answered my 
guide, “that I wot weel; but I doubt ye wad 
hae come aff wi’ the short measure; for we 
gang-there-out Hieland bodies are an un- 
chaney generation when you speak to us 0’ 
bondage. We downa bide the coercion of 
gude braid-claith about our hinderlans, let 
a be breeks o’ free-stone, and garters 0’ 
iron.” 

“Ye'll find the stane breeks and the airn 
garters—ay, and the hemp cravat, fora’ that, 
neighbor,” replied the Bailie. “ Nae man in 
a civilized country ever played the pliskies 
ye hae done—but e’en pickle in your ain 
pock-neuk—I hae gi’en ye warning.” 

“Well, cousin,” said the other, “ye’ll wear 
black at my burial.” 

“Deil a black cloak will be there, Robin, 
but the corbies and the hoodie-craws, I’se gie 
ye my hand on that. But whar’s the gude 
thousand pund Scots that I lent ye, man, 
and when am I to see it again ?” 

“Where it is,” replied my guide, after the 
affectation of considering for a moment, “I 
cannot justly tell—probably where last year’s 
saw is.” 

“And that’s on the tap of Schehallion, ye 
Mieland dog,” said Mr. Jarvie; “and I look 
for payment frae you where ye stand.” 

“Ay,” replied the Highlander, “but I 
keep neither snaw nor dollars in my sporran. 
And as to when you'll see it—why, just 
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when the king enjoys his ain again, as the 
auld sang says.” 

“Warst of a’, Robin,” retorted the Glas- 
wegian,—“I mean, ye disloyal traitor— 
Warst of a’!—Wad ye bring popery in on us, 
and arbitrary power, and a foist and a warm 
ing-pan, and the set forms, and the curates, 
and the auld enormities o’ surplices and cere- 
ments? Ye had better stick to your auld 
trace o’ theft-boot, black-mail, spreaghs, and 
gillravaging—better stealing nowte than 
ruining nations.” 

“Hout, man—whisht wi’ your whiggery,” 
answered the Celt; ““we has ken’d ane an- 
ither mony a lang day. I’se take care your 
counting-room is no cleaned out when the 
Gillon-a-nailhe* come to redd up the Glas- 
gow buiths, and clear them o’ their auld 
shop-wares. And, unless it just fa’ in the 
preceese way o’ your duty, ye maunna see 
me oftener, Nicol, than Iam disposed to be 
seen.” 

“Ye are a dauring villain, Rob,” answered 
the Bailie; “‘and ye will be hanged, that will 
be seen and heard 0’; but I’se ne’er be the 
ill bird and foul my nest, set apart strong 
necessity and the skreigh of duty, which no 
man should hear and be inobedient. And 
wha the deevil’s this?” he continued, turn- 
ing to me—“Some gillravager that ye hae 
hsted, I daur say. He looks as if he had a 
bauld heart to the highway, anda lang craig 
for the gibbet.” 

“This, good Mr. Jarvie,” said Owen, who, 
like myself, had been struck dumb during 
this strange recognition, and no less strange 
dialogue, which took place betwixt these ex- 
traordinary kinsmen—‘'This, good Mr. Jar- 
vie, is young Mr. Frank Osbaldistone, only 
ehild of the head of our house, who should 
have been taken into our firm at the time 
Mr. Rashleigh Osbaldistone, his cousin, had 
the luck to be taken into it”—(Here Owen 
could not suppress a groan)— But howso- 
ever” 

“Oh, I have heard of that smaik,” said 
the Scotch merchant, interrupting him; “it 
is he whom your principal, like an obstinate 
auld fule, wad make a merchant 0’, wad he 
or wad he no,—and the lad turned a stroll- 
ing stage-player, in pure dislike to the labor 
an honest man should live by. Weel, sir, 
what say you to your handiwark? Will 
Hamlet the Dane, or Hamlet’s ghost, be 
good security for Mr. Owen, sir?” 

“T don’t deserve your taunt,” I replied, 
“though I respect your motive, and am 
too grateful for the “assistance you have 
afforded Mr. Owen, to resent it. My only 
business here was to do what I could (it is 
perhaps very little) to aid Mr. Owen in the 

* The lads with the kilts or petticoats, 
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management of my father’s affairs. My 
dishke of the commercial profession is a 
fecling of which I am the best and sole 
judge.” 

“IT protest,” said the Highlander, ‘‘I had 
some respect for this callant even before I 
ken’d what was in him; but now I honor 
him for his contempt of weavers and spin- 
ners, and sic-lke mechanical persons and 
their pursuits.” 

“Ye’re mad, Rob,” said the Bailie—‘‘mad 
as a March hare—though wherefore a hare 
suld be mad at March mair than at Martin- 
mas, is mair than I can weelsay. Weavers! 
Deil shake ye out o’ the web the weaver 
craft made. Spinners! ye’ll spin and wind 
yoursell a bonny pirn. And this young 
birkie here, that ye’re hoying and hounding 
on the shortest road to the gallows and the 
deevil, will his stage-plays and his poetries 
help him here, d’ye think, ony mair than 
your deep oaths and drawn dirks, ye repro- 
bate that*ye are?—Will Tityre tu patule, 
as they ca’ it, tcll him where Rashleigh Os- 

aldistone is? or Macbeth, and all his kernes 
and galla-glasses, and your awn to boot, 
Rob, procure him five thousand pounds to 
answer the bills which fall due ten days 
hence, were they a’ rouped at the Cross,— 
basket-hilts, Andra-Ferraras, leather tar- 
gets, brogues, brochan, and sporrans?” 

“Ten days,” Lanswered, and instinctively 
drew out Diana Vernon’s packet; and the 
time being elapsed during which I was to 
keep the seal sacred, I hastily broke it open. 
A sealed letter fell from a blank enclosure, 
owing to the trepidation with which I 
opened the parcel. A slight current of 
wind, which found its way through a broken 
pane of the window, watted the letter to 
Mr. Jarvie’s feet, who lifted it, examined 
the address with unceremonious curiosity, 
and, to my astonishment, handed it to his 
Highland kinsman, saying, “‘Here’s a wind 
has blown a letter to its right owner, though 
there was ten thousand chances against its 
coming to hand.” : 

The Highlander, having examined the 
address, broke the letter open without the 
least ceremony. I endeavored to interrupt 
his proceeding. 

“Fou ee satisfy me, sir,” said I, “‘that 
the letter is intended for you before I can 

ermit you to peruse it. 
f Paes Piatt quite easy, Mr. Osbaldi- 
stone,” replied the mountaineer with great 
composure;—‘‘remember__ Justice Ingle- 
wood, Clerk Jobson, Mr. Morris—above all, 
remember your vera humble servant, Robert 
Cawmil, and the beautiful Diana Vernon. 
Remember all this, and doubt no longer 
that the letter is for me.” 
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I remained astonished at my own stu- 
pidity.—Through the whole night, the 
voice, and even the features of this man, 
though imperfectly seen, haunted me with 
recollections to which I could assign no 
exact local or personal associations. But 
now the light dawned on me at once; this 
man was Campbell himself. His whole 
peculiarities flashed on me at once,—the 
deep strong voice—the inflexible, stern, yet 
considerate cast of features—the Scottish 
brogue, with its corresponding dialect and 
imagery, which, although he possessed the 
power at times of laymg them aside, re- 
curred at every moment of emotion, and 
gave pith to his sarcasm, or vehemence to 
his expostulation. Rather beneath the 
middle size than above it, his limbs were 
formed upon the very strongest model that 
is consistent with agility, while from the 
remarkable ease and freedom of his move- 
ments, you could not doubt his possessing 
the latter quality ina high degree of per- 
fection. T'we points in his person interfered 
with the rules of symmetry; his shoulders 
were so broad in proportion to his height, 
as, notwithstanding the lean and lathy ap- 
pearance of his frame, gave him something 
the air of being too square in respect to his 
stature; and his arms, though round, sinewy, 
and strong, were so very long as to be rather 
a deformity. I afterward heard that this 
length of arm was a circumstance on which 
he prided himself; that when he wore his 
native Highland garb, he could tie the gar- 
ters of his hose without stooping; and that 
it gave him great advantage in the use of 
the broad-sword, at which he was very dex- 
terous. But certainly this want of symme- 
try destroyed the claim he might otherwise 
have set up, to be accounted a very hand- 
some man; it gave something wild, irregu- 
lar, and, as it were, unearthly, to his ap- 
pearance, and reminded me involuntarily of 
the tales which Mabel used to tell of the 
old Picts who ravaged Northumberland in 
ancient times, who, according, to her tra- 
dition, were a sort of half-goblin half-human 
beings, distinguished, like this man, for 
courage, cunning, ferocity, the length of 
their arms, and the squareness of their 
shoulders, 

When, however, I recollected the circum- 
stances in which we formerly met, I could 
not doubt that the billet was most probably 
designed for him. He had made a marked 
figure among those mysterious personages 
over whom Diana seemed to exercise an in- 
fluence, and from whom she experienced an 
influence inher turn. It was painful to think 
that the fate of a being so amiable was in- 
volved in that of desperadoes of this man’s 
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deseription:—yet it seemed impossible to 
doubt it. Of what use, however, could this 
person be to my father’s affairs ?—I could 
think only of one. Rashleigh Osbaldistone 
had, at the instigation of Miss Vernon, cer- 
tainly found means to produce Mr, Campbell 
when his presence was necessary to exculpate 
me from Morris’s accusation—Was it not 
possible that her influence, in hke manner, 
might prevail on Cainpbell to produce Rash- 
ieigh? Speaking on this supposition, I re- 
quested to know where my dangerous kins- 
man was, and when Mr. Campbell had seen 
him. The answer was indirect. 

“Tt?s a kittle cast she has gien me to play; 
but yet 1’s fair play, and I winna baulk her. 
Mr. Osbaldistone, I dwell not very far from 
hence—my kinsman can show you the way 
—lLeave Mr. Owen to do the best he can in 
Glasgow—do you come and see me in the 
glens, and it’s lke I may pleasure you, and 
stead your father m his extremity. Iam 
but a poor man; but wit’s better than wealth 
—and, cousin” (turning from me to address 
Mr. Jarvie), “if ye daur venture sae muckle 
as to eat a dish of Scotch collops, and a leg 
0’ red-deer venison wi’ me, come ye wi’ this 
Sassenach gentleman as far as Drymen or 
Bucklivie,—or the Clachan of Aberfoil will 
be better than ony o’ them,—and I'll hae 
somebody waiting to weise ye the gate to 
the place where I may be for the time— 
What say ye, man? There’s my thumb, 
T’]l ne’er beguile thee.” 

“Na, na, Robin,” said the cautious burgh- 
er, “I seldom like to leave the Gorbals;* 
I have nae freedom to gang among your 
wild hills, Robin, and your kilted red- 
shanks—it disna become my place, man.” 

“The devil damn your place and you 
baith !” reiterated Campbell. “The only 
drap o’ gentle bluid that’s m your body was 
our great-grand-uncle’s that was justifiedt 
at Dumbarton, and you set yourself up to 
say ye wad derogate frae your place to visit 
me!. Hark thee, man—I owe thee a day 
in harst—lll pay up your thousan pund 
Scots, plack and bawbee, gin ye’ll be an 
honest fallow for anes, and just daiker up 
the gate wi’ this Sassenach.” 

“Vout awa’ wi’ your gentility,” rephed 
the Bailie; “carry your gentle bluid to the 
Cross, and see what ye’ll buy wi’t. But, if 
I were to come, wad ye really and sooth- 
fastly pay me the siller?” 

“T swear to ye,” said the Highlander, 
“upon the halidome of him that sleeps 
beneath the grey stane at Inch-Cailleach.”} 
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south side of the river.] 

+ (Executed for treason. | 

¢ [Inch-Cailleach is an island in Lochlomond, 
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“Say nae mair, Robin—say nae mair-— 
We'll see what may be dune. But ve 
maunna expect me to gang ower the High- 
land line—I’ll gae beyond the line at no 
rate. Ye maun meet me about Bucklivie 
or the Clachan of Aberfoil,—and dinna for 
get the needful.” 

“Nae fear —nae fear,” said Campbell: 
“Tl be as true as the steel blade that never 
failed its master. But I must be budging, 
cousin, for the air o’ Glasgow tolbooth is 
no that ower salutary to a Highlander’s con- 
stitution.” 

“roth,” replied the merchant, “and if 
my duty were to be dune, ye couldna change 
your atmosphere, as the minister ca’s it, 
this ae wee while.—Ochon, that J sud ever 
be concerned in aiding and abetting an es- 
cape frae justice! it will be ashame and 
disgrace to me and mine, and my very fath- 
er’s memory, for ever.” 

“Hout tout, man! let that flee stick in 
the wa’,” answered his kinsman; “when the 
dirt’s dry 1t will rnb out—Your father, hon- 
est man, could look ower a friend’s fault as 
weel as anither.” 

“Ye may be right, Robin,” replied the 
Banhe, after a moment’s reflection; “he was 
a considerate man the deacon; he ken’d 
we had a’ our frailties, and he lo’ed his 
friends—Ye’ll no hae forgotten him, Rob- 
in?” This question he put in a softened 
tone, conveying as much at least of the lu- 
dicrous as the pathetic. 

“Forgotten him!” replied his kinsman— 
“what suld ail me to forget him?—a wap- 
ping weaver he was, and wrought my first 
pair 0’ hose.—But come awa’, kinsman, 


“Come fill up my cap, came fill up my cann, 
Come saddle my horses, and call up my man; 
Come open your gates, and let me gae free, 

I durna stay langer in bonny Dundee.” 


“Whisht, sir!” sad the magistrate, in an 
authoritative tone—“lilting and singing sae 
near the latter end o’ the Sabbath! ‘This 
house may hear ye sing anither tune yet— 
Aweel, we hae a’ backslidings to answer for 
—Stanchells, open the door.” 

The jailor obeyed, and we all sallied forth. 
Stanche.is looked with some surprise at the 
two strangers, wondering, doubtless, how 
they came into these premises without his 
knowledge; but Mr. Jarvie’s “Friends 0’ 
mine, Stanchells—friends o’ mine,” si- 
lenced all disposition to inquiries. We now 
descended into the lower vestibule, and 
hallooed more than once for Dougal, to 


where the clan of MacGregor were wont to be 
interred, and where their sepulehres may still be 
seen, It formerly contained a nunnery: hence the 
name of ‘Inch-Cailleach, or the island of Old 
W omen, 
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which summons no answer was returned; 
when Campbell observed with a sardonic 
smile, ‘That if Dougal was the lad he kent 
him, he would scarce wait to get thanks for 
his ain share of the night’s wark, but was 
in all probability on the full trot to the pass 
of Ballamaha” 

‘And left us—and, abune a’, me, mysell, 
locked up in the tolbooth a’ night!” ex- 
claimed the Bailie, in ire and perturbation. 
““Ca’ for forehammers, sledge-hammers, 
ae and coulters; send for Deacon 

etthn, the smith, an Iet him ken that 
Bailie Jarvie’s,shut wp in the tolbooth by a 
Highland blackguard, whom he’ll hang up 
as high as Hamam” 

“When ye catch him,” said Campbell, 
gravely; “‘but stay—the door is surely not 
locked.” 

Indeed, on examination, we found that 
the door was not only left open, but that 
Dougal in his retreat had, by carrying off 
the keys along with him, taken care that 
no one should exercise his office of porter 
in a hurry. 

“‘He has glimmerings o’ common sense 
now, that creature Dougal,” said Campbell; 
—‘‘he ken’d an open door might hae served 
me at a pinch.” 

We were by this time in the street. 

“‘T tell you, Robin,” said the magistrate, 
‘in my puir mind, if ye live the life ye do, 
ye suld hae ane o’ your gillies door-keeper 
in every jail in Scotland, in case o’ the 
warst.” 

“Ane o’ my kinsmen a bailie in ilka burgh 
will just do as weel, cousin Nicol—So, gude- 
night or gude-morning to ye; and forget 
not the Clachan of Aberfoil.” 

And without waiting for an answer, he 
sprung to the other side of the street, and 
was lost in darkness. Immediately on his 
disappearance, we heard him give a low 
whistle of peculiar modulation, which was 
instantly replied to. 

“‘Hear to the Hieland deevils,” said Mr. 
Jarvie; “‘they think themselves on the 
skirts of Benlomond already, where they 
may gang whewing and whistling about 
without minding Sunday or Saturday.” 
Here he was interrupted by something which 
fell with a heavy clash on the street before 
us—‘‘Gude guide us! what’s this ma’. «’t? 
—Mattic, haud up the lantern—Conscience; 
if it isna the keys!—Weel, that’s just as 
weel—they cost the burgh siller, and there 
might hae been some clavers about the loss 
o’ them. 0, an Bailie Grahame were to 
get word o’ this night’s job, it would be a 
sair hair in my neck!” 

As we were still but a few steps from the 
tolbooth door, we carried back these imple- 
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ments of office, and consigned them to the 
head jailor, who, in lieu of the usual mode 
of making good his post by turning the 
keys, was keeping sentry in the vestibule 
till the arrival of some assistant, whom he 
had summoned. in order to replace the Cel- 
tic fugitive Dougal. 

Having discharged this piece of duty to 
the burgh, and my road lying the same 
way with the honest magistrate’s, I profited 
by the light of his lantern, and he by my 
arm, to find our way through the streets, 
which, whatever they may now be, were 
then dark, uneven, and ill-paved. Age is 
easily propitiated by attentions from the 
young. ‘The Bailie expressed himself in- 
terested in me, and added, ‘“T'hat since I 
was nane o’ that play-acting and play-gang- 
ing generation, whom his saul hated, he wad 
be glad if I wad eat a reisted haddock or a 
fresh herring, at breakfast wi’ him the 
morn, and meet my friend, Mr. Owen. 
whom, by that time, he would place at 
liberty.” 

““My dear sir,” said I, when I had ac- 
cepted of the invitation with thanks, ‘‘how 
could you possibly connect me with the 
stage?” 

*‘T watna,” replied Mr. Jarvie;—‘‘it was 
a bletherin’ phrasin’ chield they ca’ Fair- 
service, that cam at e’en to get an order to 
send the crier through the toun for ye at 
skreigh o’ day the morn. He tell’t me 
whae ye were, and how ye were sent frac 
your father’s house because ye wadna be a 
dealer, and that ye mightna disgrace your 
family wi ganging on the stage. Ane 


Hammorgaw, our precentor, brought him 


here, and said he was an auld acquaintance; 
but I sent them both away wi a flae in their 
lug for bringing me sic an errand, on sic a 
night. But I see he’s a fule-creature a’the- 
gither, and clean mistaen about ye. I like 
ye, man,” he continued; ‘‘I hke a lad that 
will stand by his friends in trouble—I aye 
did it mysell, and sae did the deacon my 
father, rest and bless him! But ye suldna 
keep ower muckle company wr Hielandman 
and thae wild cattle. Can a man touch: 
pitch and no be defiled?—aye mind that. 
Nae doubt, the best and wisest may err— 
Once, twice, and thrice have I backslidden;. 
man, and dune three things this night—my- 
father wadna hae believed his een if he 
could hae looked up and seen me do them.” 

He was by this time arrived at the door 
of his own dwelling. He paused, however, 
on the threshold, and went on in a solemn 
tone of deep contrition,—‘‘Firstly, I hae 
thought my ain thoughts on the Sabbath— 
secondly, I hae gi’en security for an English- 
man—and, in the third and last place, 
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well-a-day! I hae let an ill-doer escape from 
the place of imprisonment—But there’s 
balm in Gilead, Mr. Osbaldistone—Mattie, 
i can let mysell in—see Mr. Osbaldistone 
so Luckie Flyter’s, at the corner o’ the 
wynd.—Mr. Osbaldistone”—in a whisper 
—‘‘ye’ll offer nae incivility to Mattie—she’s 
an honest man’s daughter, and a near cousin 
o the Laird o’ Limmertfield’s.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


‘Will it please your worship to accept of my 
oor service? L beseech that may feed upon your 
read, though it be the brownest, and drink of 

your drink, though it be of the smallest; for I will 

do your worship as much service for forty shillings 

as another man shall for three pounds.”’ 
GREENE’S Zu Quoque. 


T REMEMBERED the honest Bailie’s parting 
charge, but did not conceive there was any 
incivility in adding a kiss to the half-crown 
with which I remunerated Mattie’s attend- 
ance;—nor did her ‘‘Fie for shame, sir!” 
express any very deadly resentment of the 
affront. Repeated knocking at Mrs. flyter’s 
gate awakened in due order, first, one or 
two stray dogs, who began to bark with all 
their might; next two or three night-capped 
heads, which were thrust out of the neigh- 
boring windows to reprehend me for dis- 
turbing the solemnity of the Sunday night 
by that untimely noise. While I trembled 
lest the thunders of their wrath might dis- 
solve in showers like that of Xantippe, Mrs. 
Flyter herself awoke, and began, in a tone 
of objurgation not unbecoming the philo- 
sophical spouse of Socrates, to scold one or 
two loiterers in her kitchen, for not hasten- 
ing to the door to prevent a repetition of 
my noisy summons. 

These worthies were, indeed, nearly con- 
cerned in the fracas which their laziness 
occasioned, being no other than the faithful 
Mr. Fairservice, with his friend Mr. Ham- 
morgaw, and another person, whom I after- 
ward found to be the town-crier who were 
sitting over a cog of ale, as they called it 
(ai my expense, as my bill afterward in- 
formed me), in order to devise the terms 
and style of a proclamation to be made 
through the streets the next day, in order 
that “the unfortunate young gentleman,” 
as they had the impudence to qualify me, 
might be restored to his friends without 
farther delay. It may be supposed that I 
did not suppress my displeasure at this im- 
pertinent interference with my affairs; but 
Andrew set up such ejaculations of trans- 
port at my arrival, as fairly drowned my ex- 
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pressions of resentment. His raptures, pers 
chance, were partly political; and the tears 
of joy which he shed had certainly their 
source in that noble fountain of emotion, 
the tankard. However, the tumultuous 
elee which he felt, or pretended to feel, at 
my return, saved Andrew the broken head 
which I had twice destined him;—first, on 
account of the colloquy he had held with 
the precentor on my affairs; and secondly, 
for the impertinent history he had thought 
proper to give of me to Mr. Jarvie. I how- 
ever contented myself with slapping the 
door of my bedroom in his face as he fol- 
lowed me, praising Heaven for my safe re- 
turn, and mixing his joy with admonitions 
to me to take care how I walked my own 
ways in future. I then went to bed, resolv- 
ing my first business in the morning should 
be to discharge this troublesome, pedantic, 
self-conceited coxcomb, who seemed so 
much disposed to constitute himself rather 
a preceptor than a domestic. 

Accordingly in the morning I resumed 
my purpose, and calling Andrew into my 
apartment, requested to know his charge 
for guiding and attending me as far as Glas- 
gow. My. Fairservice looked very blank 
at this demand, justly considering it as a 
presage to approaching dismission. 

‘*Your honor,” he said, after some hesita- 
tion, ‘‘wunna think—wunna think” 

“Speak out, you rascal, or I'll break your 
head,” said I, as Andrew, between the 
double risk of losing all by asking too much, 
or a part, by stating his demand lower than 
what I might be willing to pay, stood gasp- 
ing in the agony of doubt and calculation. 

Out it came with a bolt, however, at my 
threat; as the kind violence of a blow on 
the back sometimes delivers the windpipe 
from an intrusive morsel.—‘‘Aughteen pen- 
nies sterling per diem—that is, by the day 
—your honor wadna think unconscionable.” 

“It is double what is usual, and treble 
what you merit, Andrew; but there’s a 
guinea for you, and get about your business. 

“The Lord forgi’e us! Is your honor 
mad?” exclaimed Andrew. 

*“No; but I think you mean to make me 
so—I give you a third above your demand, 
ars you stand staring and expostulating 
tleisas if I were cheating you. Take your 
money, and go about your business.” 

*“Gude safe us!” continued Andrew, ‘‘in 
what can I hae offended your honor? Cer- 
tainly a’ flesh is but as the flowers of the 
field; but if a bed of camomile hath value 
in medicine, of a surety the use of Andrew 
Fairservice to your honor is nothing less 
evident—it’s as muckle as your life’s worth 


| to part wi’ me.” 
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“Upon my honor,” replied I, “‘it is diffi- 
cult to say whether you are more knave or 
fool. So you intend then to remain with 
me whether I like it or no?” 

““Troth, I was e’en thinking sae,” replied 
Andrew, dogmatically; ‘‘for if your honor 
disna ken when ye hae a gude servant, I 
ken when I hae a gude master, and the 
deil be in my feet gin I leave ye—and there’s 
the brief and the lang o’t;—besides I hae 
received nae regular warning to quit my 

lace.” 

“Your place, sir!” said I;—‘‘why, you 
are no hired servant of mine,—you are 
merely a guide, whose knowledge of the 
country I availed myself of on my road.” 

“Tam no just a common servant, I ad- 
mit, sir,” remonstrated Mr. Fairservice; 
“but your honor kens I quitted a gude place 
at an hour’s notice, to comply wi’ your 
honor’s solicitations. A man might make 
honestly, and wi’ a clear conscience, twenty 
sterling pounds pert annum, weel counted 
siller, o° the garden at Osbaldistone Hall, 
and I wasna likely to gi’e up a’ that for a 
guinea, I trow—I reckoned on staying wi’ 
your honor to the term’s end at the least 
ot; and I account my wage, board-wage, 
fee and bountith,—ay, to that length o’t at 
the least.” 

““Come, come, sir,” replied I, ‘‘these im- 
pudent pretensions won’t serve your turn; 
and if I hear any more of them, I shall con- 
vince you that Squire Thornclhiff is not the 
only one of my name that can use his fin- 
gers.” 

While I spoke thus, the whole matter 
struck me as so ridiculous, that, though 
really angry, I had some difficulty to forbear 
laughing at the gravity with which Andrew 
supported a plea so utterly extravagant. 
The rascal, aware of the impression he had 
made on my muscles, was encouraged to 
perseverance. He judged it safer, however, 
to take his pretensions a peg lower, in case 
of overstraining at the same time both his 
plea and my patience. _ 

‘Admitting that my honor could part 
with a faithful servant, that had served me 
and mine by day and night for twenty years, 
in a strange place, and at a moment’s warn- 
ing, he was weel assured,” he said, “it wasna 
in my heart, nor in no true gentleman’s, to 
nit a puir lad like himsell, that had come 
forty or fifty, or say a hundred miles out o 
his road purely to bear my honor company, 
and that had nae hauding but his penny- 
fee, to sic a hardship as this comes Lots? 

I think it was you, Will, who once told 
me, that, to be an obstinate man, I am in 
certain things the most gullable and mal- 
leable of mortals. The fact is, that it 1s 
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only contradiction which makes me per- 


jemptory, and when I do not feel myseif 


called on to give battle to any proposition, 
I am always willing to grant it, rather than 
give myself much trouble. I knew this 
fellow to be a greedy, tiresome, meddling 
coxcomb; still, however, I must have some 
one about me in the quality of guide and 
domestic, and I was so much used to An- 
drew’s humor, that on some occasions it was 
rather amusing. In the state of indecision 
to which these reflections led me, I asked 
Fairservice if he knew the roads, towns, 
etc., in the north of Scotland, to which my 
father’s concerns with the proprietors of 
Highland forests were likely to lead me. 
I believe if I had asked him the road to 
the terrestrial paradise, he would have at 
that moment undertaken to guide me to it; 
so that I had reason afterward to think my- 
self fortunate in finding that his actual 
knowledge did not fall very mpch short of 
that which he asserted himself to possess. 
I fixed the amount of his wages, and re- 
served to myself the privilege of dismissing 
him when I chose, on paying him a week 
in advance. I gave him finally a severe 
lecture on his conduct of the preceding day, 
and then dismissed him rejoicing at heart, 
though somewhat crestfallen in counten- 
ance, to rehearse to his friend the precentor, 
who was taking his morning draught in the 
kitchen, the mode in which he had ‘‘cuitled 
up the daft young English squire.” 
Agreeable to appomtment, I went next 
to Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s, where a comfortable 
morning’s repast was arranged in the par- 
lor, which served as an apartment of all 
hours, and almost all work, to that honest 
gentleman. The bustling and benevolent 
magistrate had been as good as his word. 
I found my friend Owen at liberty, and, 
conscious of the refreshment and purifica- 
tion of brush and basin, was of course a 
very different person from Owen a prisoner, 
squalid, heart-broken, and hopeless. Yet* 
the sense of pecuniary difficulties arising 
behind, before, and around him, had de- 
pressed his spirit, and the almost paternal 
embrace which the good man gave me, was 
embittered by a sigh of the deepest anxiety. 
And when he sate down, the heaviness in 
his eye and manner, so different from the 
quiet composed satisfaction’ which they 
usually exhibited, indicated that he was 
employing his arithmetic in mentally num- 
bering up the days, the hours, the minutes, 
which yet remained as an interval between 
the dishonor of bills and the downfall of 
the great commercial establishment of 
Osbaldistone and Tresham. It was left to 
me, therefore, to do honor to our landlord’s 
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hospitable cheer—to his tea, right from 
China, which he got in a present from some 
eminent ship’s-husband at Wapping—to his 
coffee, from a snug plantation of his own, 
as he informed us with a wink, called Salt- 
market Grove, in the island of Jamaica—to 
his English toast and ale, his Scotch dried 
salmon, his Lochfine herrings, and even to 
the double-damask table-cloth, ‘‘wrought 
by no hand, as you may guess,” save that 
of his deceased father the worthy Deacon 
Jaryie. 

Having conciliated our good-humored 
host by those little attentions which are 
great to most men, I endeavored in my turn 
to gain from him some information which 
might be useful for my guidance, as well as 
for the satisfaction of my curiosity. We had 
not hitherto made the least allusion to the 
transactions of the preceding night, a cir- 
cumstance which made my question sound 
somewhat abrupt, when, without any pre- 
vious introduction of the subject, I took ad- 
vantage of a pause when the history of the 
table-cloth ended, and that of the napkins 
was about to commence, to inquire, ‘‘Pray, 
by the by, Mr. Jarvie, who may this Mr. 
Robert Campbell be, whom we met with 
last night?” 

The interrogatory seemed to strike the 
honest magistrate, to use the vulgar phrase, 
‘‘all of a heap,” and instead of answering, 
he returned the question—‘‘Whae’s Mr. 
Robert Campbell?—ahem! ahay! Whae’s 
Mr. Robert Campbell, quo’ he?” 

“Yes,” said I, ‘‘t mean who and what 
is he?” 

“Why, he’s — ahay! — he’s — ahem! — 
Where did ye meet with Mr. Robert Camp- 
bell, as ye ca’ him?” 

‘“‘T met him by chance,” I replied, ‘‘some 
months ago in the north of England.” 

“Ou then, Mr. Osbaldistone,” said the 
Bailie, doggedly, ‘‘ye’ll ken as muckle 
about him as I do.” 

“T should suppose not, Mr. Jarvie,” I 
replied;—‘‘you are his relation, it seems, 
and his friend.” 

‘There is some cousin-red between us, 
doubtless,” said the Bailie reluctantly; 
“but we hae seen little o’ ilk other since 
Rob gae up the cattle-line o’ dealing, poor 
fallow! he was hardly guided by them 
might hae used him better—and they haena 
made their plack a bawbee o’t neither. 
There’s mony ane this day wad rather they 
had never chased puir Robin frae the Cross 
o’ Glasgow—there’s mony ane wad rather 
see him again at the tale o’ three hundred 
kyloes, than at the head o’ thirty waur 
cattle.” 

“All this explains nothing to me, Mr. 
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Jarvie, of Mr. Campbell’s rank, habits of 
life, and means of subsistence,” I replied. 

“Rank?” said Mr. Jarvie; he’s a Hieland 
gentleman, nae doubt—better rank need 
nane to be;—and for habit, I judge he 
wears the Hieland habit amang the hills, 
though he has breeks on when he comes to 
Glasgow;—and as for his subsistence, what 
needs we care about his subsistence, sae lang 
as he asks naething frae us, ye ken? But I 
hae nae time for clavering about him e’en 
now, because we maun look into your 
father’s concerns wi all speed.” 

So saying, he put on his spectacles, and 
sat down to examine Mr. Owen’s states, 
which the other thought it most prudent to 
communicate to him without reserve. I 
knew enough of business to be aware that 
nothing could be more acute and sagacious 
than the views which Mr. Jarvie entertained 
of the matters submitted to his examina- 
tion; and, to do him justice, it was marked 
by fairness, and even liberality. He 
scratched his ear indeed repeatedly on ob- 
serving the balance which stood at the debit 
of Osbaldistone and Tresham in account 
with himself personally. 

‘It may be a dead loss,” he observed; 
‘‘and, conscience! whate’er ane o’ your 
Lombard Street goldsmiths may say to it, 
it’s a snell ane in the Saut-Market* o’ Glas- 
gow. It will bea heavy deficit—a staff out 
o my bicker, I trow. But what then?—lI 
trust the house wunna coup the crans for a’ 
that’s come and gane yet; and if it does, 
T’ll never bear sae base a mind as thae cor- 
bies in the Gallowgate—an I am to lose by 
ye, I’se ne’er deny I hae won by ye mony a 
fair pund sterling—Sae, an it come to the 
warst, I’se e’en lay the head o’ the sow to 
the tail o’ the grice.”+ 

I did not altogether understand the pro- 
verbial arrangement with which Mr. Jarvie 
consoled himself, but I could easily see 
that he took a kind and friendly interest in 
the arrangement of my father’s affairs, sug- 
gested several expedients, approved several 
plans proposed by Owen, and by his counte- 
nance and counsel greatly abated the gloom 
upon the brow of that afflicted delegate of 
my father’s establishment. 

As I was an idle spectator on this occa- 
sion, and, perhaps, as I showed some incli- 
nation more than once to return to the pro- 
hibited, and apparently the puzzling subject 
of Mr. Campbell, Mr. Jarvie dismissed me 
with little formality, with an advice to 
‘“‘gang up the gate to the college, where I 


*(The Saltmarket. This ancient street, situate 
in the heart of Glasgow, has of late been almost 
entirely renovated]. — 

| Anglice, the head of the sow to the tail of the pig, 
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wad find some chields could speak Greek 
and Latin weel—at least they got plenty 0’ 
siller for doing deil haet else, if they did do 
that; and where I might read a spell o’ the 
worthy Mr. Zachary Boyd’s translation 0’ 
Scriptures—better poetry need nane to be, as 
he had been tell’d by them that ken’d or suld 
hae ken’d about sic things.” But he season- 
ed this dismission witha kind and hospitable 
invitation ‘‘to come back and take part 0’ his 
family-chack at ane preceesely—there wad 
be a leg o’? mutton, and, it might be, a 
tup’s head, for they were in season;” but 
above all, I was to return at ‘‘ane o’clock 
preceesely—it was the hour he and the dea- 
con his father aye dined at—they pat it off 
for naething nor for naebody.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


So stands the Thracian herdsman with his spear 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear; 
And hears him in the rustling wood, and sees 
His course at distance by the bending trees, 
And thinks—Here comes my mortal enemy, 
And either he must fall in fight, or I. 

PALAMON AND ARCITE. 


I Took the route toward the college, as 
recommended by Mr. Jarvie, less with the 
intention of seeking for any object of inter- 
est or amusement, than to arrange my own 
ideas, and meditate on my future conduct. 
I wandered from one quadrangle of old 
fashioned buildings to another, and from 
thence to the College-yards, or walking 
ground, where, pleased with the solitude of 
the place, most of the students being en- 
gaged in their classes, I took several turns, 
pondering on the waywardness of my own 
destiny. 

J could not doubt, from the circumstances 
attending my first meeting with this person 
Campbell, that he was engaged in some 
strangely desperate courses; and the reluct- 
ance with which Mr. Jarvie alluded to his 


person or pursuits, as well as all the scene 


of the preceding night, tended to confirm 
these suspicions. Yet to this man Diana 
Vernon had not, it would seem, hesitated 
to address herself in my behalf; and the 
conduct of the magistrate himself toward 
him showed an odd mixture of kindness, 
and even respect, with pity and censure. 
Something there must be uncommon in 
Campbell’s situation and. character; and 
what was still more extraordinary, it seemed 
that his fate was doomed to have influence 
over, and connection with, my own. I 
resolved to bring Mr. Jarvie to close quar- 
ters on the first proper opportunity, and 
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learn as much as was possible on the subject 
of this mysterious person, in order that I 
might judge whether it was possible for me, 
without prejudice to my reputation, to hold 
that degree of farther correspondence with 
him to which he seemed to invite. 

While I was musing on these subjects, my 
attention was attracted by three persons 
who appeared at the upper end of the walk 
through which I was sauntering, seemingly 
engaged in very earnest conversation. 
That intuitive impression which announces 
to us the appoach of whomsoever we love or 
hate with intense vehemence, long before a 
more indifferent eye can recognize their 
persons, flashed upon my mind the sure 
conviction that the midmost of these three 
men was Rashleigh Osbaldistone. To ad- 
dress him was my first impulse;—my second 
was, to watch him until he was alone, or at 
least to reconnoitre his companions before 
confronting him. ‘The party was still at 
such distance, and engaged in such deep 
discourse, that I had time to step unob- 
served to the other side of a small hedge, 
which imperfectly screened the alley ix 
which I was walking. 

It was at this period the fashion of the 
young and gay to wear in their morning 
walks, a scarlet cloak, often laced and em- 
broidered, above their other dress, and it 
was the trick of the time for gallants occa- 
sionally to dispose it so as to muftile a part 
of the face. The imitating this fashion, 
with the degree of shelter which I received 
from the hedge, enabled me to meet my 
cousin, unobserved by him or. the others, 
except perhaps as a passing stranger. I 
was not a little startled at recognizing in 
his companions that very Morris on whose 
account I had been summoned before Judge 
Inglewood, and Mr. MacVittie the mer- 
chant, from whose starched and severe 
aspect I had recoiled on the preceding day. 

A more ominous conjunction to my own 
affairs, and those of my father, could scarce 
have been formed. I remembered Morris’s 
false accusation against me, which he might 
be as easily induced to renew as he had been 
intimidated to withdraw; I recollected the 
inauspicious influence of MacVittie over 
my father’s affairs, testified by the imprison- 
ment of Owen;—and I now saw both these 
men combined with one, whose talent for 
mischief I deemed little inferior to those 
of the great author of all ill, and my ab- 
horrence of whom almost amounted to 
dread. 

When they had passed me for'some paces, 
I turned and followed them unobserved. 
At the end of the walk they separated, 
Morris and MacVittie leaving the gardens,, 
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and Rashleigh returning alone through 
the walks. I was now determined to con- 


front him, and demand reparation for the | 


injuries he had done my father, though in 
what form redress was likely to be rendered 
remained to be known. ‘This, however, I 
trusted to chance; and flinging back’ the 
cloak in which I was mufiled, I passed 
through a gap of the low hedge, and pre- 
sented myself before Rashleigh, as, in a deep 
reverie, he paced down the avenue. 


Rashleigh was no man to be surprised or | ich | 
neither know nor are capable of estimating, 


thrown off his guard by sudden occurrences. 
Yet he did not find me thus close to him, 
wearing undoubtedly in my face the marks 
of that indignation which was glowing in 
my bosom, without visibly starting at an 
apparition so sudden and menacing. 

*“You are well met, sir,” was my com- 
mencement; ‘‘I was about to take a long 
and doubtful journey in quest of you.” 

“You know little of him you sought 
then,” replied Rashleigh, with his usual 
undaunted composure. ‘‘I am easily found 
by my friends—still more easily by my foes; 
—your manner compels me to ask in which 
class [must rank Mr. Francis Osbaldistone?” 

‘*In that of your foes, sir,” J answered— 
‘fin that of your mortal foes, unless you in- 
stantly do justice to your benefactor, my 
father, by accounting for his property.” 

“And to whom, Mr. Osbaldistone,” an- 
swered Rashleigh, ‘‘am I, a member of your 
father’s commercial establishment, to be 
compelled to give an account of my pro- 
ceedings in those concerns, which are in 
every respect identified with my own?— 
Surely not to a young gentleman whose ex- 
quisite taste for literature would render such 
discussions disgusting and unintelligible.” 

**Your sneer, sir, is no answer; I will not 
part with you until I have full satisfaction 
concerning the fraud you meditate—you 
shall go with me before a magistrate.” 

“Be it so,” said Rashleigh, and made a 
step or two as if to accompany me; then 
pausing, proceeded—‘‘Were I inclined to 
do so as you would have me, you should 
soon feel which of us had most reason to 


dread the presence of a magistrate. But I 
have no wish to accelerate your fate. Go, 


young man! amuse yourself in your world 
of poetical imaginations, and leave the busi- 
ness of life to those who understand and can 
conduct it.” 

His intention, I believe, was to provoke 
me, and hesucceeded. ‘Mr. Osbaldistone,” 
I said, ‘‘this tone of calm insolence shall 
not avail you. 
the name we both bear never submitted to 
insult, and shall not in my person be ex- 
posed to it.” 


You ought to be aware that | 
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“You remind me,” said Rashleifh, with 
one of his blackest looks, ‘‘that it was dis- 
honored in my person!—and you remind 
me also by whom! Do you think I have for- 
gotten the evening at Osbaldistone Hall 
when you cheaply and with impunity played 
the bully at my expense? For that insult— 
never to be washed out but by blood!—for 
the yarious times you haye crossed my path, 
and always to my prejudice—for the perse- 
vering folly with which you seek to traverse 
schemes, the importance of which you 


—for all these, sir, you owe me a long ac- 
count, for which there shall come an early 
day of reckoning.” 

‘‘Let it come when it will,” I replied, “‘I 
shall be willing and ready to meet it. Yet 
you seem to have forgotten the heaviest ar 
ticle—that I had the pleasure to aid Miss 
Vernon’s good sense and virtuous feeling in 
extricating her from your infamous toils.” 

I think his dark eyes flashed actual fire 
at this home-thrust, and yet his voice re- 
tained the same calm expressive tone with 
which he had hitherto conducted the con- 
versation. 

‘“‘T had other views with respect to you, 
young man,” was his answer: ‘‘less hazard- 
ous for you, and more suitable to my pres- 
ent character and former education. But I 
see you will draw on yourself the personal 
chastisement your boyish insolence so well 
merits. Follow me to a more remote spot, 
where we are less likely to be interrupted.” 

I followed him accordingly, keeping a 
strict eye on his motions, for I believed him 
capable of the very worst actions. We 
reached an open spot ina sort of wilderness, 
laid out in the Dutch taste, with clipped 
hedges, and one or two statues. I was on 
my guard, and it was well with me that I 
was so; for Rashleigh’s sword was out and 
at my breast ere I could throw down my 
cloak, or get my weapon unsheathed, so 
that I only saved my life by springing a 
pace or two backward. He had some ad- 
vantage in the difference of our weapons; 
for his sword, as I recollect, was longer than 
mine, and had one of those bayonet or three- 
cornered blades which are now generally 
worn; whereas mine was what we then 
called a Saxon blade—narrow, flat, and two- 
edged, and scarcely so manageable as that 
of my enemy. In other respects we were 
pretty equally matched; for what advantage 
I might possess in superior address and 
agility, was fully counterbalanced by Rash- 
leigh’s great strength and coolness. He 
fought, indeed, more like a fiend than a 
man—with concentrated spite ard desire of 
blood, only allayed by that coo} considera: 
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tion which made his worst actions appear | 
yet worse from the air of deliberate pre- 
meditation which seemed to accompany 
them. His obvious malignity of purpose 
never fora moment threw him off his guard, 
and he exhausted every feint and strategem 
proper to the science of defence; while, at 
the same time, he meditated the most des- 
perate catastrophe to our rencounter. 

On my part, the combat was at. first sus- 
tained with more moderation. My passions, 
though hasty, were not malevolent; and the 
walk of two or three minutes’ space gave me 
time to reflect that Rashleigh was my father’s 
nephew, the son of an uncle, who after his 
fashion had been kind to me, and that his 
falling by my hand could not but occa- 
sion much family distress. My first reso- 
lution, therefore, was to attempt to disarm 
my antagonist—a manceuvre in which, con- 
fiding in my superiority of skill and prac- 
tice, I anticipated little difficulty. I found, 
however, I had met my match; and one or 
two foils which I received, and from the 
consequences of which I narrowly escaped, 
obliged me to observe more caution in my 
mode of fighting. By degrees I became 
exasperated at the rancor with which Rash- 
leigh sought my life, and returned his passes 
with an inveteracy resembling in some de- 
gree his own; so that the combat had all 
the appearance of being destined to have a 
tragic issue. ‘That issue had nearly taken 
place at my expense. My foot shpped in a 
full lounge which I made at my adversary, 
and I could not so far recover myself as 
completely to parry the thrust with which 
my pass was repaid. Yet it took but par- 
tial effect, running through my waistcoat, 
grazing my ribs, and passing through my 
coat behind. The hilt of Rashleigh’s sword, 
so great was the vigor of his thrust, struck 
against my breast with such force as to give 
me great pain, and confirm me in the mo- 
mentary belief that I was mortally wounded. 
Eager for revenge, I grappled with my 
enemy, seizing with my left hand the hilt 
of his sword, and shortening my own with 
the purpose of running him through the 
body. Our death-grapple was interrupted 
by a man who forcibly threw himself be- 
tween us, and pushing us separate from each 
other, exclaimed, in a loud and command- 
ing voice, ‘‘What! the sons of those fathers 
who sucked the same breast shedding each 
other’s bluid as it were strangers’!—By the 
hand of my father, I will cleave to the 
brisket the first man that mints another 
stroke!” 

[looked up inastonishment. Thespeaker 
was no other than Campbell. He had a 


basket-hilted broadsword drawn in his hand, 
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which he made to whistle around his head 
as he spoke, as if for the purpose of enfore- 
ing his mediation. Rashleigh and I stared 
in silence at this unexpected intruder, who 
proceeded to exhort us alternately:—‘‘Do 
you, Maister Francis, opine that ye will re 
establish your father’s credit by cutting your 
kinsman’s thrapple, or getting your ain 
sneckit instead thereof in the College-yards 
of Glasgow?—Or do you, Mr. Rashleigh, 
think men will trust their lives and fortunes 
wi ane that, when in point of trust and in 
point of confidence wi’ a great political in- 
terest, gangs about brawling like a drunken 
gillie?—Nay, never look gash or grim at 
me, man—if ye’re angry, ye ken how to 
turn the buckle o’ your belt behind you.” 

“*You presume on my present situation,” 
replied Rashleigh, ‘‘or you would have 
hardly dared to interfere where my honor is 
concerned.” 

‘“Hout! tout! tout!—Presume? And 
what for should it be presuming?—Ye may 
be the richer man, Mr. Osbaldistone, as is 
maist likely; and ye may be the mair learned 
man, whilk I dispute not: but I reckon ye 
are neither a prettier man nor a better gen- 
tleman than mysell—and it will be news to 
me when I hear ye are as gude. And 
dare too? Muckle daring there’s about it— 
I trow, here I stand, that hae slashed as het 
a haggis as ony 0’ the twa o’ ye, and thought 
nae muckle o’ my morning’s wark when it 
was dune. If my foot were on the heather 
as it’s on the causeway, or this pickle gravel, 
that’s little better, I hae been waur mis- 
trysted than if I were set to gie ye baith 
your ser’ing 0’t.” 

Rashleigh had by this time recovered his 
temper completely. ‘‘My kinsman,” he said, 
‘‘will acknowledge he forced this quarrel 
on me. It was none of my seeking. I am 
glad we are interrupted before I chastised 
his forwardness more severely.” 

*‘Are ye hurt, lad?” inquired Campbell 
of me, with some appearance of interest. 

‘‘A very shght scratch,” I answered, 
‘‘which my kmd cousin would not long 
have boasted of had not you come between 
us.” 

“Tn troth, and that’s true, Maister Rash- 
leigh,” said Campbell; ‘‘for the cauld iron 
and your best bluid were like to hae become 
acquaint when I mastered Mr. Frank’s right 
hand. But never look like a sow playing 
upon a trump for the luve of that, man— 
come and walk wi’ me. I hae news to tell 
ye, and ye’ll cool and come to yoursell, like 
MacGibbon’s crowdy, when he set it out at 
the window-bole.” 

*‘Pardon me, sir,” said I. ‘‘Your inten- 
tions have seemed friendly to me on more 
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eccasions than one; but I must not, and 
will not, quit sight of this person until he 
yields up to me those means of doing justice 
to my father’s engagements, of which he 
has treacherously possessed himself.” 

““Ye’re daft, man,” replied Campbell; ‘‘it 
will serve ye naething to follow us e’enow; 
ye hae just enow 0’ ac man—wad ye bring 
twa on your head, and might bide quiet?” 

“Twenty,” I replied, ‘‘if it be necessary.” 

I laid my hand on Rashleigh’s collar, who 
made no resistance, but said, with a sort of 
scornful smile, ‘“‘You hear him, MacGregor! 
he rushes on his fate—will it be my fault 
if he falls into it?—The warrants are by this 
time ready, and all is prepared.” 

The Scotchman was obviously embar- 
rassed. He looked around, and before, and 
behind him, and then said—‘‘The ne’er a 
bit will I yield my consent to his being ill- 
enided for standing up for the father that 
got him—and I gie God’s malison and mine 
to a’ sort o’ magistrates, justices, bailies, 
sheriffe, sheriff-officers, constables, and sic- 
like black cattle, that hae been the plagues 
o puir auld Scotland this hunder year;—it 
was a merry warld when every man held 
his ain gear wi’ his ain grip, and when the 
country side wasna fashed wi’ warrants and 
poindings and apprizings, and a’ that cheat- 
ry craft. And ance mair I say it, my con- 
science winna see this puir thoughtless lad 
ill-guided, and especially wi that sort o’ 
trade. I wad rather ye fell till’t again, and 
fought it out like douce honest men.” 

**Your conscience, MacGregor!” said 
Rashleigh; ‘‘you forget how long you and 
T have known each other.” 

“Yes, my conscience,” reiterated Camp- 
bell, or MacGregor or whatever was his 
name; ‘‘I hae such a thing about me, Mais- 
ter Osbaldistone; and therein it may weel 
chance that I hae the better 0’ you. As 
to our knowledge of each other,—if ye ken 
what Iam, ye ken what usage it was made 
me what I am; and, whatever you may 
think, I would not change states with the 
proudest of the oppressors that hae driven 
me to tak the heather-bush for a beild. 
What you are, Maister Rashleigh, and what 


excuse ye hae for being what you are, is be-| 


tween your ain heart and the lang day.— 
And now, Maister Francis, let go his collar; 
for he says truly, that ye are in mair danger 
from a magistrate than he is, and were your 
cause as straight as an arrow, he wad find 
a way to put you wrang—So let go his craig, 
as I was saying.” 

He seconded his words with an effort so 
sudden and unexpected, that he freed Rash- 
leigh from my hold, and securing me, not- 
withstanding my struggles, in his own Her- 
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culean gripe, he called out—“*Take the 
bent, Mr. Rashleigh—Make ae pair o’ legs 
worth twa pair o’ hands; ye hae dune that 
before now.” 

“You may thank this gentleman, kins- 
man,” said Rashleigh, “if I leave any part 
of my debt to you unpaid; and if I quit you 
now, it is only in the hope we shall soon 
meet again without the possibility of inter- 
ruption,” 

e took up his ‘sword, wiped it, sheathed 
it, and was lost among the bushes. 

The Scotchman, partly by force, partly 
by remonstrance, prevented my following 
him; indeed I began to be of opinion my 
doing so would be to little purpose. 

‘‘As I live by bread,” said Campbell, 
when, after one or two struggles in which 
he used much forbearance toward me, he 
perceived me inclined to stand quiet, “I 
never saw sae daft a callant! I wad hae gien 
the best man in the country the breadth 0’ 
his back gin he had gien me sic a kemping 
as ye hae dune. What wad ye do?—Wad 
ye follow the wolf to his den? I tell ye, 
man, he has the auld trap set for ye—He 
has got the collector-creature Morris to bring 
up a’ the auld story again, and ye maun look 
for nae help frae me here, as ye got at Jus- 
tice Inglewood’s;—it isna good for my health 
to come in the gate o’ the whigamore bailie 
bodies. Now gang your ways hame, lke a 
gude bairn—jouk and let the jaw gae by— 
Keep out 0’ sight o’ Rashleigh, and Morris, 
and that MacVittie animal—Mind the 
Clachan of Aberfoil, as I said before, and 
the word of a gentleman, I wunna see ye 
wranged. But keep a calm sough till we 
meet again—I maun gae and get Rashleigh 
out o’ the town afore waur comes o’t, for 
the neb o’ him’s never out 0’ mischief— Mind 
the Clachan of Aberfoil.” 

He turned upon his heel, and left me to 
meditate on the smgular events which had 
befallen me. My first care was to adjust 
my dress and reassume my cloak, disposing 
it so as to conceal the blood which flowed 
down my right side. I had scarcely ac- 
complished this, when, the classes of the 
college being dismissed, the gardens began 
to be filled with parties of the students. I 
therefore left them as soon as possible; and 
inmy way toward Mr. Jarvie’s, whose dinner 
hour was now approaching, I stopped ata 
small unpretending shop, the sign of which 
intimated the indweller to be Christopher 
Neilson, surgeon and apothecary. I re- 
quested of a little boy who was pounding 
some stuff in a mortar, that he would pro- 
cure me an audience of this learned pharma- 
copolist. He opened the door of the back 
shop, where I found a lively elderly man, 
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who shook his head incredulously at some 
idle account I gave him of having been 
wounded accidentally by the button break- 
ing off my antagonist’s foil while I was en- 
gaged ina fencing match. When he had 
applied some lint and somewhat else he 
thought proper to the trifling wound I had 
received, he observed—‘*There never was 
button on the foil that made this hurt. 
Ah! young blood! young blood!—But we 
surgeons are a secret generation—If it 
werena for hot blood and ill blood, what 
wad become of the twa learned faculties?” 

With which moral reflection he dismissed 
me; and I experienced very little pain or 
inconvenience afterward from the scratch I 
had received. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


An iron race the mountain-cliffs maintain, 
Foes to the gentler genius of the plain. 


Who while their rocky ramparts round they see, 
The rough abode of want and liberty, 
As lawless force from confidence will grow, 
Insult the plenty of the vaies below. 

GRAY. 


“WHat made ye sae late?” said Mr. Jar- 
vie, as | entered the dining-parlor of that 
honest gentleman; ‘‘it is chappit ane the 
best feck o’ five minutes by-gane. Mattie 
has been twice at the door wi’ the dinner, 
and weel for you it was a tup’s head, for 
that canna suffer by delay. A sheep’s head 
ower muckle boiled is rank poison, as my 
worthy father used to say—he likit the lug 
o’ ane weel, honest man.” 

I made a suitable apology for my breach 
of punctuality,~and was soon seated at table, 
where Mr. Jarvie presided with great glee 
and hospitality, compelling, however, Owen 
and myself to do rather more justice to the 
Scottish dainties with which his board was 
charged, than was quite agreeable to our 
southern palates. I escaped pretty well, 
from having those habits of society which 
enable one to elude this species of well- 
meant persecution. But it was ridiculous 
enough to see Owen, whose ideas of polite- 
ness were more rigorous and formal, and 
who was willing, in all acts of lawful com- 
pliance, to evince his respect for the friend 
of the firm, eating with rueful complaisance 
mouthful after mouthful of singed wool, 
and pronouncing it excellent, in a tone in 
which disgust almost overpowercd civility. 

When the cloth was removed, Mr. Jarvie 
compounded with his own hands a very 
small bow] of brandy-punch, the first which 
I had ever the fortune to see, 
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“The limes,” he assured us, ‘‘were from 
his own little farm yonder-awa” (indicating 
the West Indies with a knowing shrug of 
his shoulders), ‘‘and he had learned the art 
of composing the liquor from auld Captain. 
Coffinkey, who acquired it,” he added in a 
whisper, ‘‘as maist folk thought, among 
the Buccaniers. But it’s excellent liquor,” 
said he, helping us round; ‘‘and good ware 
has aften come frae a wicked market. And 
as for Captain Coffinkey, he was a decent 
man when I kent him, only he used to swear 
awfully—But he’s dead, and gaen to his ac- 
count, and I trust he’s accepted.” 

We found the liquor exceedingly palata- 
ble, and it led to a long conversation be- 
tween Owen and our host on the opening 
which the Union had afforded to trade be- 
tween Glasgow and the British Colonies in 
America and the West Indies, and on the 
facilities which Glasgow possessed of mak- 
ing up sortable cargoes for that market. 
Mr. Jarvie answered some objection which 
Owen made on the difficulty of sorting a 
cargo for America, without buying from 
England, with vehemence and volubility. 

‘‘Na, na, sir, we stand on our ain bottom 
—we pickle in our ain pock-neuk—We hae 
our Stirling serges, Musselburgh stuffs, 
Aberdeen hose, Edinburgh shalloons, and 
the like, for our woolen or worsted goods— 
and we hae linens of a’ kinds better and 
cheaper than you hae in Lunnon itsell—and 
we can buy your north o’ England wares, as 
Manchester wares, Sheffield wares, and New- 
castle earthenware, as cheap as you can at 
Liverpool—And we are making a fair spell 
at cottons and muslins—Na, na! let every 
herring hing by its ain head, and every 
sheep by its ain shank, and ye'll find, sir, 
us Glasgow folk no sae far ahint but what 
we may follow.—This is but poor entertain- 
ment for you, Mr. Osbaldistone” (observing 
that I had been for some time silent); 
“but ye ken cadgers maun aye be speaking 
about cart-saddles.” 

I apologized, alleging the painful circum- 
stances of my own situation, and the singu- 
lar adventures of the morning, as the causes 
of my abstraction and absence of mind. In 
this manner I gained what I sought—an 
opportunity of tellmg my story distinctly 
and without interruption. I only omitted 
mentioning the wound I had received, which 
I did not think worthy of notice. Mr. 
Jarvie listened with great attention and ap- 
parent interest, twinkling his little grey 
eyes, taking snuff, and only interrupting 
me by brief interjections. When I came 
to the account of the rencounter, at which 
Owen folded his hands and cast up_ his 
eyes to Heaven, the very image of woeful 
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surprise, Mr. Jarvie broke in upon the nar- 
ration with ‘‘Wrang now—clean wrang—to 
draw a sword on your kinsman is mhibited 
by the laws o? God and man; and to draw 
a sword on the streets of a royal burgh is 
punishable by fine and imprisonment—and 
the College-yards are nae better privileged 
—they should be a place of peace and quiet- 
ness, [ trow. The College didna get gude 
£600 a year out o’ bishops’ rents (sorrow 
fa’ the brood o’ bishops and their rents 
too!), nor yet a lease o’ the archbishopric 0’ 
Glasgow the sell o’t, that they suld let folk 
tuilzie in their yards, or the wild callants 
bicker there wi’ snaw-ba’s as they whiles 
do, that when Mattie and I gae through, 
we are fain to make a baik and a bow, or 
run the risk o’ our harns being knocked 
out—it suld be looked to.*—But come awa’ 
wi’ your tale—what fell neist?” 

On my mentioning the appearance of Mr. 
Campbell, Jarvie arose in great surprise, 
and paced the room, exclaiming, ‘‘Robin 
again!— Robert’s mad—clean wud, and 
waur—Rob will be hanged, and disgrace a’ 
his kindred, and that will be seen and heard 
tello’. My father the deacon wrought him 
his first hose—Od, I am thinking Deacon 
Threeplie, the rape-spinner, will be twisting 
his last cravat. Ay, ay, puir Robin isina 
fair way 0’ being hanged—But come awa’, 
come awa’—let’s hear the lave o’t.” 

I told the whole story as pointedly as I 
could; but Mr. Jarvie still found something 
lacking to make it clear, until I went back, 
though with considerable reluctance, on 
the whole story of Morris, and of my meet- 
ing with Campbell at the house of Justice 
Inglewood. Mr. Jarvie inclined a serious 
ear to all this, and remained silent for some 
time after I had finished my narrative. 

‘Upon all these matters I am now to ask 
your advice, Mr. Jarvie, which, I have no 
doubt, will point out the best way to act for 
my father’s advantage and my own honor.” 

“Ye’re right, young man—ye’re right,” 
said the Bailie. ‘“‘Aye take the counsel of 
those who are aulder and wiser than your- 
sell, and binna like the godless Rehoboam, 
who took the advice 0’ a wheen beardless 
callants, neglecting the auld counselors 
who had sate at the feet 0’ his father Solo- 
mon, and, as it was weel put by Mr. Meikle- 
jobn, in his lecture on the chapter, were 
doubtless partakers of his sapience. But I 
maun hear naething about honor—we ken 

* The boys in Scotland used formerly to make a 
sort of Saturnalia in a snow-storm, by pelting pas- 
sengers with snow-balls. But those exposed to 
that annoyance were excused from it on the easy 


penalty of a baik (courtesy) from a female, or a 


bow from aman. It was only the refractory who 
underwent the storm, 
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naething here but about credit. Honor is 
a homicide and a bloodspiller, that gangs 
about making frays in the street; but Credit 
is a decent honest man, that sits at hame 
and makes the pat play.” 

‘“Assuredly, Mr. Jarvie,” said our friend 
Owen, ‘‘credit is the sum total; and if we 
can but save that, at whatever discount” 

‘Ye are right, Mr. Owen—ye are right; 
ye speak weel and wisely; and I trust bowls 
will row right, though they are a wee ajee 
e’enow. But touching Robin, I am of 
opinion he will befriend this young man 
if it isin his power. He has a gude heart, 
puir Robin; and though I lost a matter 0’ 
twa hundred punds wr his former engage- 
ments, and haena muckle expectation ever 
to see back my thousand punds Scots that 
he promises me e’enow, yet I will never say 
but what Robin means fair by a’? men.” 

“‘T am then to consider him,” I replied, 
‘fas an honest man?” 

‘“‘Umph!” replied Jarvie, with a precau- 
tionary sort of cough—‘‘Ay, he has a kind 
o’ Hieland honesty—he’s honest after a sort, 
as they say. My father the deacon used 
aye to laugh when he tauld me how that 
by-word came up. Ane Captain Costlett 
was cracking crouse about his loyalty to 
King Charles, and Clerk Pettigrew (ye’ll 
hae heard mony a tale about him) asked him 
after what manner he served the king, when 
he was fighting again him at Wor’ster in 
Cromwell’s army; and Captain Costlett was a 
ready body, and said that he served him 
after a sort. My honest father used to laugh 
weel at that sport—and sae the by-word 
came up.” 

‘But do you think,” I said, ‘“‘that this 
man will be able to serve me after a sort, or 
should I trust myself to this place of ren- 
dezyous which he has given me?” 

‘Frankly and fairly, it’s worth trying. Ye 
see yoursell there’s some risk in your stay- 
ing here. This bit body Morris has gotten a 
custom-house place doun at Greenock— 
that’s a port on the Firth doun by here; 
and tho’ a’ the world kens him to be but a 
twa-leggit creature, wi’ a goose’s head and a 
hen’s heart, that goes about on the quay 
plaguing folk about permits, and cockits, 
and dockits, and a’ that vexatious trade, yet 
if he lodge an information—ou, nae doubt a 
man in magisterial duty maun attend to it, 
and ye might come to be clapped up be 
tween four wa’s, whilk wad be ill-convenient 
to your father’s affairs.” 

“True,” I observed; “yet what service 
am I likely to render him by leaving Glas- 
gow, which, it is probable, will be the prin- 
cipal scene of Rashleigh’s machinations, and 
committing myself to the doubtful faith of a 
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man of whom I know little but that he fears 
iustice, and has doubtless good reasons for 
doing so; and that, for some secret, and 
probably dangerous purpose, he is in close 
league and alliance with the very person 
who is like to be the aathor of our ruin?” 

“Ah, but ye judge Rob hardly,” said the 
Bailie, ‘tye judge him hardly, puir chield; 
and the truth is, that ye ken naething about 
our hill country, or Hielands, as we ca’ 
them. ‘They are clean anither set frae the 
like o? huz;—there’s nae bailie-courts amang 
them—nae magistrates that dinna bear the 
sword in vain, lke the worthy deacon that’s 
awa’, and, I may say’t, like mysell and other 
present magistrates in this city—But it’s 
just the laird’s command, and the loon maun 
loup; and the never another law hae they 
but the length o’ their dirks—the broad- 
sword’s pursuer, or plaintiff, as you Eng- 
lishers ca’ it, and the target is defender; 
the stoutest head bears langest out;—and 
there’s a Hieland plea for ye.” 

Owen groaned deeply; and I allow that 
the description did not greatly increase my 
desire to trust myself in a country so law- 
less as he described these Scottish moun- 
tains. 

““Now, sir,” said Jarvie, ‘‘we speak little 
o’ thae things, because they are familiar to 
oursells; and where’s the use o’ vilifying 
ane’s country, and, bringing a discredit on 
ane’s kin, before southrons and strangers? 
It’s an ill bird that files its ain nest.” 

“Well, sir, but as it is no impertinent 
curiosity of mine, but real necessity, that 
obliges me to make these inquiries, I hope 
you will not be offended at my pressing for 
a little farther information. I have to deal, 
on my father’s account, with several gentle- 
men of these. wild countries, and I must 
trust your good sense and experience for the 
requisite lights upon the subject.” 

This little morsel of flattery was not 
thrown out in vain. . 

‘‘Experience!” said the Bailie—‘‘I hae 
had experience, nae doubt, and [ hae made 
some calculations—Ay, and to speak quietly 
amang oursells, I hae made some perquisi- 
tions through Andrew Wylie, my auld clerk; 
he’s wi’ Mac Vittie & Co. now—but he whiles 
drinks a gill on,the Saturday afternoons wV 
his au’d master. And since ye say ye are 
willing to be guided by the Glasgow weaver- 
body’s advice, J am no the man that will 
refuse it to the son of an auld correspond- 
ent, and my father the deacon was nane 
sic afore me. I have whiles thought o’ letting 
my lights burn before the Duke of Argyle, 
or his brother Lord Ilay (for wherefore 
should they be hidden under a bushel?), 
but the like o’ thae grit men wadna mind 
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the like 0’ me, a puir wabster body—they 
think mair o’ wha says a thing, than o’ what 
the thing is that’ssaid. The mair’s the pity 
—mair’s the pity. Not that I wad speak 
ony ill of this MacCallum More—‘Curse 
not the rich in your bedchamber,’ saith the 
son of Sirach, ‘for a bird of the air shall 
carry the clatter, and pint-stoups hae lang 
lngssns 

l interrupted these prolegomena, in which 
Mr. Jarvie was apt to be somewhat diffuse, 
by praying him to rely upon Mr. Owen and 
myself as perfectly secret and safe confi- 
dants. 

‘It’s no for that,” he replied, ‘‘for I fear 
nae man—what for suld 1?—I speak nae 
treason—Onuly thae Hielandmen hae lang 
grips, and I whiles gang a wee bit up the 
glens to see some auld kinsfolks, and I 
wadna willingly be in bad blude wi’ ony 0’ 
their clans. Howsumever, to proceed—ye 
maun understand I found my remarks on 
figures, whilk as Mr. Owen here weel kens, 
is the only true demonstrable root of human 
knowledge.” 

Owen readily assented to a proposition so 
much in his own way, and our orator pro- 
ceeded. 

‘These Hielands of ours, as we ca’ them, 
gentlemen, are but a wild kind of warld by 
themsells, fullof heights and howes, woods, 
caverns, lochs, rivers, and mountains, that 
it wad tire the very deevil’s wing to flee to 
the tap o them. And in this country, and 
in the isles, whilk are little better, or, to 
speak the truth, rather waur than the main- 
land, there are about twa hunder and thirty 
parochines, including the Orkneys, where, 
whether they speak Gaelic or no I wotna, 
but they are an uncivilized people. Now, 
sirs, I sall haud ilk parochine at the moder- 
ate estimate of eight hunder examinable 
persons, deducting children under nine 
years of age, and then adding one-fifth to 
stand for bairns of nine years auld, and 
under, the whole population will reach to 
the sum of—let us add one-fifth to 800 to, 
be the multipher, and 230 being the multi- 
plicand”—— 

‘The product,” said Mr. Owen, who en- 
tered delightedly into these statistics of Mr. 
Jarvie, ‘will be 230,000.” 

‘Right, sir—perfectly right; and the 
military array of this Hieland country, 
were a’ the men-folk between aughteen and 
fifty-six brought out that could bear arms, 
couldna come weel short of fifty-seven 
thousand five hundred men. Now, sir, it’s 
a sad and awfw’ truth, that there is neither 
wark, nor the very fashion nor appearance 
of wark, for the tae half of thae puir crea- 
tures; that is to say, that the agriculture, 
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the pasturage, the fisheries, and every 
species of honest industry about the coun- 
try, cannot employ the one moiety of the 
population, let them work as lazily as they 
like, and they do work as if a pleugh er a 
spade burnt their fingers. Aweel, sir, this 
moiety of unemployed bodies, amounting 
to’ ——- 

“To one hundred and fifteen thousand 
souls,” said Owen, “‘being the half of the 
above product.” 

“Ye hae’t, Mr. Owen—ye hae’t—whereof 
there may be twenty-eight thousand seven 
hundred able-bodied gillies fit to bear arms, 
and that do bear arms, and will touch or 
look at nae honest means of livelihood even 
if they could get it—which, lack-a-day! 
they cannot.” 

“But is it possible,” said I, ‘‘Mr. Jarvie, 
that this can be a just picture of so large a 
portion of the island of Britain?” 

‘Sir, Pll make it as plain as Peter Pas- 
ley’s pike-staff. I will allow that ilk paro- 
chine, on an average, employs fifty pleughs, 
whilk is a great proportion in sic miserable 
soil as thae creatures hae to labor, and that 
there may be pasture eneugh for pleugh- 
horses, and owsen, and forty or fifty cows; 
now, to take care o’ the pleughs and cattle, 
we’se allow seventy-five families of six lives 
in ilk family, and we’se add fifty mair to 
make even numbers, and ye hae five hun- 
dred souls, the tae half o’ the population, 
employed and maintained in a sort o° fash- 
ion, wl’ some chance of sour-milk and crow- 
die; but I wad be glad to ken what the 
other five hunder are to do?” 

“In the name of God!” said I, ‘‘what do 
they do, Mr. Jarvie? It makes me shudder 
to think of their situation.” 

“Sir,” replied the Bailie, ‘‘ye wad maybe 
shudder mair if ye were living near hand 
them. For, admitting that the tae half of 
them may make some little thing for them- 
sells honestly in the Lowlands by shearing 
in harst, droving, hay-making, and the like; 
ye hae still mony hundreds and thousands 
o lang-legged Hieland gillies that will 
neither work nor want, and maun gang 
thigging and sorning* about on their ac- 
quiantance, or live by doing the laind’s bid- 
ding, be’t right or be’t wrang. And mair 
especially, mony hundreds o’ them come 
down to the borders of the low country, 
where there’s gear to grip, and live by steal- 
ing, reiving, lifting cows, and the like dep- 
redations—a thing deplorable in ony Chris- 


* Thigging and sorning was a kind of gentcel 
begging, or rather something between begging and 
robbing, by which the needy in Scotland used to 
extort cattle, or the means of subsistence, from 
those who had any to give, 
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tian country !—the mair especially, that they 
take pride in it, and reckon driving a spreagh 
(whilk is, in plain Scotch, stealing a herd of 
nowte) a gallant, manly action, and mair 
befitting of pretty* men (as sic reivers will 
ca’ themselves), than to win a day's wage 
by ony honest thrift. And the lairds are 
as bad as the loons; for if they dinna bid 
them’ gae reive and harry, the deil a bit 
they forbid them; and they shelter them, or 


‘let them shelter themselves, in their woods 


and mountains, and strongholds, whenever 
the thing’s dune. And every ane o’ them 
will maintain as mony o’ his ane name, or 
his clan, as we say, as he can rap and rend 
means for; or, whilk’s the same thing, as 
mony as can in ony fashion, fair or foul, 
mainteen themsells. And there they are 
wi’ gun and pistol, dirk and dourlach, ready 
to disturb the peace 0’ the country when- 
ever the laird likes; and that’s the grievance 
of the Hielands, whilk are, and hae been for 
this thousand years by-past, a bike o’ the 
maist lawless unchristian limmers that ever 
disturbed a douce, quiet, God-fearing neigh- 
borhood, like this 0’ ours in the west here.” 

‘‘And this kinsman of yours, and friend 
of mine, is he one of those great proprietors 
who maintain the household troops you 
speak of?” I inquired. 

‘‘Na, na,” said Bailie Jarvie; ‘‘he’s nane 
o your great grandees o’.chiefs, as they ca’ 
them, neither. Though he is weel born, 
and lineally descended frae auld Glenstrae 
—I ken his lineage—indeed he is a near 
kinsman, and, as I said, of gude gentle Hie- 
land blude, though ye may think weel that 
I care little about that nonsense—it’s a’ 
moonshine in water—waste threads and 
thrums, as we say—But I could show ye 
letters frae his father, that was the third 
aff Glenstrae, to my father Deacon Jaryie 
(peace be wi’ his memory!) beginning, Dear 
Deacon, and ending, your loving kinsman 
to command,—they are amaist a’ about bor- 
rowed siller, sae the gude deacon, that’s 
dead and gane, keepit them as documents 
and evidents—He was a carefw’ man.” 

But if he is not,” I resumed, ‘‘one of 
their chiefs or patriarchal leaders, whom I 
have heard my father talk of, this kinsman 
of yours has, at least, much to say in the 
Highlands, I presume?” 

“Ye may say that—nae name better ken’d 
between the Lennox and Breadalbane. Rob- 
in was ance a weel-doing, painstaking 
drover, as ye wad see amang ten thousand 
—It was a pleasure to see him in his belted 
plaid and brogues, wi’ his target at his 

* The word pretty is or was used in Scotch, ir 


the sense of the German prachtig, and meant a ga? 
lant, alert fellow, prompt and ready at his weapons 
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back, and claymore and dirk at his belt, 
following a hundred Highland stots, and a 
dozen o° the gillies, as rough and ragged 
as the beasts they drave. And he was baith 
civil and just in his dealings; and if he 
thought bis chapman had made a hard 
bargain, he wad gie him a luck-penny to 
the mends. I hae kewsd him gie back five 
shillings out o’ the pund sterling.” 

“Twenty-five per cent,” said Owen--‘‘a 
heavy discount.” 

“He wad gie it though, sir, as I tell ye; 
mair especially if he thought the buyer was 
a puir man, and couldna stand by a loss. 
But the times cam hard, and Rob was ven- 
turesome. It wasna my faut—it wasna my 
faut; he canna wyte me—I ayé tauld him 
o’t—And the creditors, mair especially some 
grit neighbors o’ his, gripped to his living 
and land; and they say his wife was turned 
out o° the house to the hill-side, and sair 
misguided to the boot. Shamefu’! shamefu’! 
—lI am a peacefw’ man and a magistrate, 
but if ony one had guided sae muckle as my 
servant quean, Mattie, as it’s like they 
guided Rob’s wife, I think it suld hae set 
the shabble* that my father the deacon had 
at Bothwell brig a-walking again. Weel, 
Rob cam hame, and fand desolation, God 
pity us! where he left plenty; he looked 
east, west, south, north, and saw neither 
hauld nor hope—neither beild nor shelter; 
sae he e’en pu’d the bonnet ower his brow, 
belted the broadsword to his side, took to 
the brae-side, and became a broken man.”+ 

The voice of the good citizen was broken 
by his contending feelings. He obviously, 
while he professed to contemn the pedigree 
of his Highland kinsman, attached a secret 
feeling of consequence to the connection, 
and he spoke of his friend in his prosperity 
with an overflow of affection, which deep- 
ened his sympathy for his misfortunes, and 
his regret for their consequences. 

“Thus tempted and urged by despair,” 
said I, seeing Mr. Jarvie did not proceed in 
his narrative, ‘‘I suppose your kinsman be- 
came one of those depredators you have de- 
scribed to us?” 

‘““No sae bad as that,” said the Glaswe- 
gian,—‘‘no a’thegither and outright sae bad 
as that; but he became a levier of black- 
mail, wider and farther than ever it was 
raised in our day, a’ through the Lennox 
and Menteith, and up to the gates o’ Stir- 
ling Castle.” 

“Black-mail?—I do not understand the 
phrase,” I remarked. 

“Ou, ye see, Rob soon gathered an unco 
pand o’ blue-bonnets at his back, for he 
comes 0’ a rough name when he’s kent by 

* Cutlass. + An Outlaw. 
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his ain, and a name that’s held its ain fox 
mony a lang year, baith again king and par. 
liament, and kirk too, for aught I ken—an 
auld and honorable name, for as sair as it 
has been worried and hadden down and op- 
pressed. My mother was a MacGregor—I 
carena wha kens it—And Rob had soon a 
gallant band; and asit grieved him (he said) 
to see sic hership and waste and depredation 
to the south o’ the Hieland line, why, if ony 
heritor or farmer wad pay him four punds 
Scots out of each hundred punds of valued 
rent, whilk was doubtless a moderate con, 
sideration, Rob engaged to keep them scaith: 
less;—let them send to him if they lost sae 
muckle asa single cloot by thieving, and 
Rob engaged to get them again, or pay the 
value—and he aye keepit his word—I canna 
deny but he keepit his word—a’ men allow 
Rob keeps his word.” 

‘*This is a very singular contract of assur- 
ance,” said Mr. Owen. 

‘Tt’s clean again our statute law, that 
must be owned,” said Jarvie, ‘‘clean again 
law; the levying and the paying black-mail 
are baith punishable: but if the law canna 
protect my barn and byre, whatfor suld I 
no engage wi a Hieland gentleman that 
can?—answer me that.” 

**But,” said, 1; “*Mr.) Jarvie,.is, this. con- 
tract of black-mail, as you call it, completely 
voluntary on the part of the landlord or 
farmer who pays the insurance? or what 
usually happens, in case any one refuses 
payment of this tribute?” 

*‘Aha, lad!” said the Bailie, laughing, 
and putting his finger to his nose, “‘ye 
think ye hae me there. roth, I wad advise 
ony friends 0’ mine to gree wi Rob; for, 
watch as they like, and do what they like, 
they are sair apt to be harried* when the 
lang nights comeon. Some o’ the Grahame 
and Cohoon gentry stood out; but what 
then?—they lost their haill stock the first 
winter; sae maist folks now think it best to 
come into Rob’s terms. He’s easy wi’ a’ 
body that will be easy wi’ him; but if ye 
thraw him, ye had better thraw the deevil.” 

‘“And by his exploits in these vocations,” 
I continued, ‘‘I suppose he has rendered 
himself amenable to the laws of the coun- 
try?” 

Theor P—ye may say that; his craig 
wad ken the weight o’ his hurdies if they 
could get haud o’ Rob. But he has gude 
friends amang the grit folks; and I could 
tell ye o’ ae grit family that keeps him up 
as far as they decently can, to be a thorn 
in the side of another. And then he’s sic 
an auld-farran lang-headed chield as never 
took up the trade o’ cateran in our time; 

* Plundered, 
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mony a daft reik he has played—mair than 
wad fill a book, and a queer ane it wad be— 
as pis aus Robin Hood, or Wilham Wallace 

> fu’ o’ venturesome deeds and escapes, 
aie as folk tell ewer at a winter ingle in 
the daft days. It’s a queer t thing 0” me, 
gentlemen, that am aman 0’ peace mysell, 
and a peacefu’ man’s ; son—for the deacon 
my father qnarrelled wi’ nane out o° the 
town- sere ete sa queer thing, I say, but 
I think the Hieland blude o’? me warms at 
thae daft tales, and whiles I like better to 
hear them than a word o’ profit, gude forgie 
me! But they are vanities—sinfw’ vanities 

—an, moreover, again the statute law— 
again the statute and gospel law.” 

“T now followed up my investigation, by 
Inquiring what means of influence this Mr. 
Robert Campbell could possibly possess over 
my affairs, or those of my father. 

OW hy, ye are to understand,” said Mr, 
Jarvie in a very subdued tone—“I speak 
amang friends, and under the rose—Ye are 
to understand, that the Hielands hae been 
keepit quiet since the year aughty-nine— 
that was Killiecrankie year. But how hae 
they been keepit quiet, think ye? By siller, 
Mr. Owen—by siller, Mr. Osbaldistone. 
King William caused Breadalbane distribute 
twenty thousand gude punds sterling amang 
them, and it’s said the auld Meland Earl 
keepit a lang Jug o’t in his aim sporran. 
And then Queen Anne, that’s dead, gae the 
chiefs bits 0’ pensions, sae they had where- 
with to support their gillies and caterans 
that work nae wark, as I. “said afore; and they 
lay by qmet eneugh, saving some spreagh- 
erle on the Lowlands, whilk is their use 
and wont, and some cutting o’ thrapples 
amang themsells, that nae civilized body 
kens or cares onything anent. ee eel, but 
there’s a new warld come up wi’ this King 
George (I say, God bless him, for ane)— 
there’s neither like to be siller nor pensions 
gaun amang them; they haena the means 0’ 
mainteening the clans that eat them up, as 
ye may guess frae what I said before; their 
credit’s gane in the Lowlands; and a man 
that can whistle ye up a thousand or feifteen 
hundred linking lads to do his will, 
hardly get fif ty punds on his band at the 
Cross 0 G Hasgow—This canna stand lang— 
there will be an outbreak for the Stuarts— 
there will be an outbreak—they will come 
down on the low country like a flood, as 
they did in the waefu’ wars 0’? Montrose, 
and that will be seen and heard tell 0’ ere 
a twalmonth gangs round.” 

“Yet still,” I said, “I do not see how 
this concerns Mr, Campbell, much less my 
father’s affairs.” 

“Rob can levy five hundred men, sir, 


wad | 
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ang therefore war suld concern him as 
muckle as maist folk,” replied the Bailie, 
“for it is a faculty that is far less profitable 
in time o’ peace. Then, to tell ye the truth, 
I doubt he has been the prime agent be- 
tween some o’ our Hieland chiefs and the 
gentlemen in the north o’? England. We 
a’ heard o’ the publfe money that was taen 
frae the chield Morris somewhere about the 
fit o’ Cheviot by Rob and ane o’ the 
Osbaldistone lads; and, to tell ye the truth, 
word gaed that 1t was yoursell, Mr. Francis, 
—and sorry was I that your father’s son 
suld hae taen to sic practices— Na, ye 
needna say a word about it—I see weel I 
was mistaen; but I wad believe onything o’ 
a stage-player, whilk I concluded ye to be. 
But now, I doubtna, it has been Rashleigh 


r) himsell or some other o’ your cousins—they 


are a’ tarred wi’ the same stick —rank 
Jacobites and papists, and wad think the 
government siller and government papers 
lawfw’ prize. And the creature Morris is 
sic a cowardly caitiff, that to this hour he 
daurna say that it was Rob took the port- 
manteau aff him; and troth he’s right, for 
your custom-house and excise cattle are ill 
hket on a’sides, and Rob might get a back- 
handed lick at him, before the Board, 
they ca’t, could help him.” 


at have long suspected this, Mr. Jarvie,” 


said I, “and perfectly agree W ith you. 
But as to my father’s affairs” 
“Suspected it?—it’s certain—it’s certam 


—I ken them that saw some of the papers 
that were taen aff Morris—it’s needless to 
say where. But to your father’s affairs— 
Ye maun think that in thae twenty -years 

by-gane, some o’ the Hieland lairds and 
chiefs hae come to some sma’ sense 0’ their 
ain mterest—your father and others hae 
bought the woods of Glen-Disseries, Glen 
Kissoch, Tober-na-Kippoch, and mony mair 
besides, and your father’s house has granted 
large bills in payment,—and as the credit 
o’ Usbaldistone and Tresham was gude—for 
I'll say before Mr. Owen’s face, as I wad 
behind his back, that, batmg misfortunes 0’. 
the Lord’s sending, nae men could be mair 
honorable in busines: s—the Hieland gentle- 

men, holders 0’ thae bills, hae found eredit 
in Glasgow and Edinburgh — (I might 
amaist say in Glasgow wholly, for it’s little 

the pridefw’ Edinburgh folk do in real busi- 


ness)—for all, or the greater part o’ the 
contents o’ thae bills. So that—Aha! d’ye 


see me now?” 

I confessed I could not quite follow his 
drift. 

“Why,” said he, “if these bills are not 
paid the Glasgow merchant comes on the 


Mieland lairds, whae hae deil a boddle o’ sil- 
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ler, and will like ill to spew up what is item 
a’ spent—They will turn desperate—tive 
hundred will rise that might hae sitten at 
hame—the deil will gae ower Jock Wabster 
—and the stopping of your father’s house 
will hasten the outbreak that’s been sae lang 
biding us.” 

“You think, then,” said I, surprised at 
this singular view of the ease, “that Rash- 
leigh Osbaldistone has done this i injury to my 
father, merely to accelerate a rising in the 
Highlands, by distressing the gentlemen to 
whom these bills were originally granted ?” 

“Doubtless—doubtless—it has been one 

main reason, Mr. Osbaldistone. I doubtna 
but what the ready money he carried off wi’ 
him might be another. But that makes 
comparatively but a sma’ part o’ your fa- 
ther’s loss, though it might make the maist 
pat o’ Rashleigh’s direct gain. ‘The assets 
he carried off are of nae mair use to him than 
if he were to hght his pipe wi’ them. He 
tried if MacVittie & Co. wad gie him siller 
on them—that I ken by Andro Wylie—but 
they were ower auld cats to draw that strae 
_afore them—they keepit aff, and gae fair 
words: Rashleigh Osbaldistone is better 
ken’d than trusted in Glasgow, for he was 
here about some jacobitical papistical trok- 
ing in seventeen hundred and seven, and 
left debt ahint him. Na, na—he canna pit 
aff the paper here; folk will misdoubt him 
how he came by it. Na, na—he’ll hae the 
stuff safe at some o’ their haulds in the Hie- 
lands, and I daur say my cousin Rob could 
get at it gin he liked.” 

“But would he be disposed to serve us in 
this pinch, Mr. Jarvie?” said I. “You 
have described him as an agent of the Jaco- 
bite party, and deeply connected in their in- 
trigues: will he be disposed for my sake, or, 
if you please, for the sake of justice, to make 
am act of restitution, which, supposing it in 
his power, would, according to your view 
of the case, materially interfere with their 
plans?” 

“T canna preceesely speak to that: the 
grandees among them are doubtfu’ 0’ Rob, 
and he’s doubt tw’ 0 them.—And he’s been 
weel friended wi’ the Argyle family, wha 
stand for the present model of government. 
If he was freed o’ his hornings and captions, 
he would rather be on Argyle? s side than he 
wad be on Breadalbane’s, for there’s auld 
ill-will between the Breadalbane family and 
his kin and name. The truth is, that Rob 
is for his ain hand, as Henry Wynd feught* 


*The great clans fought out a quarrel with 
thirty men of a side, in presence of the king, on 
the North Inch of Perth, on or about the year 
1392; a man was amissing on one side, whose room 
was filled by a little bandy- -legged citizen of Perth, 
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—he’ll take the side that suits him best; if 
the deil was laird, Rob wad be for being 
tenant; and ye canna blame him, puir fal- 
low, considering his circumstances. But 
there’s ae thing sair again ye—Rob has ¢ 
grey mear in his stable ac hame.” 

“A grey mare?” said {. “What is that 
to the purpose ?” 

“The wife, man—the wife,—an ae 
wife she is. She downa bide the sight 0’ 
kindly Scot, if he come frae the se ae 
far less of an Ingiisher, and she’ll be keen 
for a’ that can set up King James, and ding 
down King George.” 

“It is very singular,” I replied, “that the 


;inercantile transactions of London citizens 


should become involved with revolutions and 
rebellions.” 

“Not at a’, man—not at a’,” returned Mr. 
Jarvie; “that’s a’ your silly prejudications. 
I read whiles in the lang dark nights, and I 
hae read in Baker’s Chronicle* that the mer- 
chants o’ London could gar the Bank of 
Genoa break their promise to advance a 
mighty sum to the King o’ Spain, whereby 
the sailing of the Grand Spanish Armada 
was put aff for a haill year—What think you 
of that, sir?” 

“That the merchants did their country 
golden service, which ought to be honorably 
remembered i in our histories.” 

“I think sae too; and they wad do weel, 
and deserve weel baith o’ the state an o’ hu- 
manity, that wad save three or four honest 
Mieland gentlemen frae louping heads ower 
heels into destruction, wi’ a’ their puir sack- 
less + followers, just because they canna pay 
back the siller they had reason to count upon 
as their ain—and save your father’s credit— 
and my ain gude siller that Osbaldistone and 
Tresham awes me e into the bargain. I say, 
if ane could manage a’ this, I think it suld 
be done and said dato him, even if he were 
a puir ca’-the-shuttle body, as unto one 
whom the king delighteth to honor.” 

“T cannot pretend to estimate the extent 
of public gratitude,” I replied; “but our own 
thankfulness, Mr. Jarvie, would be com- 
mensurate with the extent of the obligation.” 

“Which,” added Mr. Owen, “we would 


This substitute, Henry W ynd—or, as the Hichland- 
ers called him, Gow Chrom, that is, the bandy-legged 
smith—fought well, and contributed greatly to the 
fate of the battle, ‘without knowing which side he 
fought on;—so, “ To fight for your own hand, like 
Henry Wynd,” passed ‘nto a proverb. [This inci- 
dent forms a conspicuous part of the subsequent 
nove el, ‘' The Fair Maid of Perth.” ] 

* [The Chronicle of the Kings of England, by Sir 
Righard Baker, with continuations passed through 
several editions between 1641 and 1733. Whether 
any of them contain the passage alluded to is 
doubtful. } 

+ Sackless, that is, innocent, 
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endeavor to balance with a ‘per contra, the 
instant our Mr. Osbaldistone returns from 
Holland.” 

“T doubtna—I doubtna—he is a very 
worthy gentleman. and a sponsible, and wi’ 
some 0’ my lights might do muckle busi- 
ness in Scotland—Weel, sir, if these assets 
could be redeemed out 0’ the hands o’ the 
Philistines, they are gude paper—they are 
the right stuff when they are in the right 
hands, and that’s yours, Mr. Owen. And] 
I’se find ye three men in Glasgow, for as 
little as ye may think o’ us, Mr. Owen— 
that’s Sandie Steenson in the T'rade’s-Land, 
and John Pirie in Candleriggs, and another 
that sall be nameless at this present, sall ad- 
vance what soums are suflicient to secure 
the credit of your house, and seek nae better 
security.” 

Owen’s eyes sparkled at this prospect of 
extrication; but bis countenance instantly 
fell on recollecting how improbable it was 
that the recovery of the assets, as he techni- 
cally called them, should be successfully 
achieved. 

‘Pinna despair, sir—dinna despair,” said 
Mr. Jarvie; “‘I hae taen sae muckle concern 
wi’ your affairs already, that it maun éen be 
ower shoon ower boots wi? me now. Iam 
just like my father the deacon (praise be 
wi’ him!) I canna meddle wi’ a friend’s busi- 
ness, but I aye end wi making it my ain— 
Sae, Pll e’en pit on my boots the morn, and 
be jogging ower Drymen Muir wi’ Mr. Frank 
here; and if I canna mak Rob hear reason, 
and his wife too, I dinna ken wha can—I 
hae been a kind freend to them afore now, 
to say naething o’ ower-looking him last 
night, when naming his name wad hae cost 
him his life—Ill be hearing o’ this in the 
council maybe frae Bailie Grahame, and 
MacVittie, and some o’ them. They hae 
coost up my kindred to Rob to me already 
—set up their nashgabs! I tauld them I 
wad vindicate nae man’s faults; but set apart 
what he had done again the law o’ the 
country, and the hership o’ the Lennox, 
and the misfortune o’ some folk losing life 
by him, he was an honester man than 
stood on ony o’ their shanks—And whatfor 
suld I mind their clavers? If Rob is an out- 
law, to himsell be it said—there is nae laws 
now about reset of inter-communed persons, 
as there was in the ill times o’ the last 
Stuarts—I trow I hae a Scotch tongue in 
my head—if they speak, I’se answer.” 

It was with great pleasure that I saw the 
Bailie gradually surmount the barriers of 
caution, under the united influence of pub- 
lic spirit and good-natured interest in our 
affairs, together with his natural wish to 


avoid loss and acquire gain, and not a little 
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harmless vanity. Through the combined 
operation of these motives, he at length ar- 
rived at the doughty resolution of taking 
the field in person, to aid in the recovery 
of my father’s property. His whole in- 
formation led me to believe, that if the 
papers were in possession of this Highland 
adventurer, it might be possible to induce 
him to surrender what he could not keep 
with any prospect of personal advantage; 
and I was conscious that the presence of his 
kinsman was likely to have considerable 
weight with him. I therefore cheerfully 
acquiesced in Mr. Jarvie’s proposal that we 
should set out early next morning. 

That honest gentleman was indeed as vi- 
vacious and alert in preparing to carry his 
purpose into execution, as he had been slow 
and cautious in forming it. He roared 
to Mattie to ‘‘air his trot-cosey, to have 
his jack-boots greased and set before the 
kitchen-fire all night, and to see that his 
beast be corned, and a’ his riding gear in 
order.” Having agreed to meet him at five 
o’clock next morning, and having settled 
that Owen, whose presence could be of no use 
to us upon this expedition, should await our 
return at Glasgow, we took a kind farewell 
of this unexpectedly zealous friend. I in- 
stalled Owen in an apartment in my lodg- 
ings, contiguous to my own, and, giving 
orders to Andrew Fairservice to attend me 
next morning at the hour appointed, I re- 
tired to rest with better hopes than it had 
lately been my fortune to entertain. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Far as the eye could reach no tree was seen, 

Earth, clad in russet, scorned the lively green; 

No birds, except as birds of passage flew; 

No bee was heard to hum, no dove to coo; 

No streams, as amber smooth—as amber clear, 

Were seen to glide; or heard to warble here. 
PROPHECY OF FAMINE. 


Ir was in the bracing atmosphere of a 
harvest. morning, that I met by appoint- 
ment Fairservice, with the horses, at the 
door of Mr. Jarvie’s house, which was but 
little space distant from Mrs. Flyter’s hotel. 
The first matter which caught my attention 
was, that whatever were the deficiencies of 
the pony which Mr. Fairservice’s legal ad- 
viser, Clerk Touthope, generously bestowed 
upon him in exchange for Thorncliff’s mare, 
he had contrived to part with it, and procure 
in its stead an animal with so curious and 
complete a lameness, that it seemed only 
to make use of three legs for the purpose of 
progression, while the fourth appeared as 
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if meant to be flourished in the air by way 
of accompaniment. ‘What do you mean 
by bringing such a creature as that here, 
sir? and where 1s the pony you rode to Glas- 
gow upon?” were my very natural and im- 
patient inquiries. 

“T sell’t it, sir. It wasaslink beast, and 
wad hae eaten its head aff, standing at 
Luckie Flyter’s at livery.’ And I hae bought 
this on your honor’s account. It’s a grand 
bargain—cost but a pund sterling the foot 
—that’s four a’thegither. The stringhalt 
will gae aff when it’s gaen a mile; it’s a 
weel-ken’d gengor; they call it Souple 
Tam.” 

‘On my soul, sir,” said I, ‘‘you will never 
rest till my supple-jack and your shoulders 
become acquaited. If you do not go in- 
stantly and procure the other brute, you 
shall pay the penalty of your ingenuity.” 

Andrew, notwithstanding my threats, 
continued to battle the point, as he said it 
* would cost him a guinea of rue-bargain to 
the man who had bought his pony, before 
he could get it back again. Like a true 
Englishman, though sensible I was duped 
by the rascal, I was about to pay his exac- 
tion rather than lose time, when forth sailied 
Mr. Jarvie, cloaked, mantled, hooded, and 
booted, as if for a Siberian winter, while 
two apprentices, under the immediate di- 
rection of Mattie, led forth the decent 
ambling steed which had the honor on such 
occasions to support the person of the Glas- 
gow magistrate. Ere he ‘‘clombe to the 
saddle,” an expression more descriptive of 
the Bailie’s mode of mounting than that of 
the knights-errant to whom Spenser ap- 
plies it, he inquired the cause of the dispute 
betwixt my servantand me. Having learned 
the nature of honest Andrew’s mancuvre, 
he instantly cut short all debate, by pro- 
nouncing, that if Fairservice did not forth- 
with return the three-legged palfrey, and 

roduce the more useful quadruped which 
& had discarded, he would send him to 
prison, and amerce him in half his wages. 
“Mr. Osbaldistone,” said he, ‘‘contracted 
for the service of both your horse and you 
—twa brutes at ance—ye unconscionable 
rascal!—but I’se look weel after you during 
this journey.” 

‘Tt will be nonsense fining me,” said 
Andrew, doughtily, “that hasna a grey 
groat to pay a fine wi’—it’s ill taking the 
breeks aff a Hielandman.” 

“Tf ye hae nae purse to fine, ye hae flesh 
to pine,” replied the Bailie, ‘‘and I will 
look weel to ye getting your deserts the tae 
way or the tither.” As 

To the commands of Mr. Jarvie, there- 
fore, Andrew was compelled to submit, only 

Vou. 1V.—t0. 
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muttering between his teeth, ‘‘Ower mony 
maisters,—ower mony maisters, as the pad- 
dock said to the harrow, when every tooth 
gae her a tig.” 

Apparently he found no difficulty in get- 
ting rid of Supple Tam, and recovering 
possession of his former Bucephalus, for he 
accomplished the exchange without being 
many minutes absent; nor did I hear further 
of his having paid any smart-money for 
breach of bargain. 

We now set forward, but had not reached 
the top of the street in which Mr. Jarvie 
dwelt, when a loud hallooing and breathless 
call of ‘‘Stop, stop!” was heard behind us. 
We stopped accordingly, and were overtaken 
by Mr. Jarvie’s two lads, who bore two part- 
ing tokens of Mattie’s care for ber master. 
The first was conveyed in the form of a volu- 
minous silk handkerchief, like the mainsail 
of one of his own West-Indiamen, which 
Mrs. Mattie particularly desired he would 
put about his neck, and whicli, thus en- 
treated, he added to his other integuments. 
The second youngster brought only a verbal 
charge (I thought I saw tie rogue disposed 
to laugh as he delivered it) on the part of 
the housekeeper, that her master would 
take care of the waters. ‘‘Pooh! pooh: 
silly hussy,” answered Mr Jarvie; but added, 
turning to me, ‘‘it- shows a kind heart 
though—it shows a kind heart in sae young 
a quean—Mattie’s a carefw’ lass.” So speak- 
ing, he pricked the sides of his palfrey, and 
we left the town without farther interrup- 
tion, 

While we paced easily forward, by a road 
which conducted us north-eastward from 
the town, I had an opportunity to estimate 
and admire the good qualities of my new 
friend. Although, ike my father, he con- 
sidered commercial transactions the most 
important objects of human hfe, he was 
not wedded to them so as to undervalue 
more general knowledge. On the contrary, 
with much oddity and vulgarity of manner, 
—with a vanity which he made much more 
ridiculous by disguising it now and then, 
under a thin veil of humility, and devoid 
as he was of all the advantages of a learned: 
education, Mr. Jarvie’s conversation showed | 
tokens of a shrewd, observing, liberal, and,. 
to the extent of its opportunities, a welli- 
improved mind. He was a good local anti+- 
quary, and entertamed me, as we passed! 
along, with an account of remarkable events: 
which had formerly taken place in the scenes: 
through which we passed. And as he was 
well acquainted with the ancient history of 
his district, he saw with the prospective eye 


of an enlightened patriot, the buds of many 
of those future advantages which have only 
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blossomed and ripened within these few 
years. I remarked also, and with great 
pleasure, that although a keen Scotchman, 
and abundantly zealous for the honor of his 
country, he was disposed to think liberally 
of the sister kingdom. When Andrew Fair- 
service (whom, by the way, the Bailie could 
not abide) chose to impute tke accident of 
one of the horses casting his shoe to the 
deteriorating influence of the Union, he 
incurred a severe rebuke from Mr. Jarvie. 

‘Whisht, sir!—whisht! it’s ill-scraped 
tongues like yours, that make mischief 
atween neighborhoods and nations. There’s 
naething sae gude on this side o’ time but 
it might hae been better, and that may be 
said o’ the Union. Nane were keener 
against it than the Glasgow folk, wi’ their 
rabblings and their risings, and their mobs, 
as they ca’ them now-a-days. But it’s an 
ill wind blaws naebody gude—Let ilka ane 
rooge the ford as they find it—I say let 
Glasgow flourish! whilk is judiciously and 
elegantly putten round the town’s arms, by 
the way of by-word.—Now, since St. Mungo 
catched herrings in the Clyde, what was 
ever like to gar us flourish like the sugar 
and tobacco trade? Will onybody tell me 
that, and grumble at the treaty that opened 
us a road west-awa’ yonder?” 

Andrew Fairservice was far from acquies- 
cing in these arguments of expedience, and 
even ventured to enter a grumbling protest, 
‘That it was an unco change to hae Scot- 
land’s laws made in England; and that, for 
his share, he wadna for a’ the herring- 
barrels in Glasgow, and a’ the tobacco- 
casks to boot, hae gien up the riding o’ the 
Scots Parliament, or sent awa’ our crown, 
and our sword, and our sceptre, and Mons 
Meg,* to be keepit by thae English pock- 
puddings in the Tower 0’? Lunnon. What 
wad Sir William Wallace, or auld Davie 
Lindsay, hae said to the Union, or them 
that made it?” ra 

The road which we traveled, while divert- 
ing the way with these discussions, had be- 
come wild and open, as soon as we had left 
Glasgow a mile or two behind us, and was 
growing more dreary as we advanced. Huge 
continuous heaths spread before, behind, 
and around, us, in hopeless barrenness 
now level and interspersed with swamps, 
green with treacherous verdure, or sable 
with turf, or, as they call them in Scotland, 
peat-bogs,—and now swelling into huge 
heavy ascents, which wanted the dignity and 
form of hills, while they were still more toil- 
some to the passenger. There were neither 
trees nor bushes to relieve the eye from the 
russet livery of absolute sterility. The very 

* Note G. Mons Meg, 
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heath was of that stinted imperfect kind 
which has little or no flower, and affords the 
coarsest and meanest covering, which, as far 
as my experience enables me to judge, 
mother Earth is ever arrayed in. Living 
thing we saw none, except occasionally a few 
straggling sheep of a strange diversity of 
colors, as black, bluish, and orange. The 
sable hue predominated, however, in their 
faces and legs. The very birds seemed te 
shun these wastes, and no wonder, since they 
had an easy method of escaping from them: 
—at least I only heard the monotonous and 
plaintive cries of the lapwing and curiew, 
which my companions denominated the 
peasweep and whaup. 

At dinner, however, which we took about 
noon, at a most miserable alehouse, we had 
the good fortune to find that these tire- 
some screamers of the morass were not the 
only inhabitants of the moors. The good- 
wife told us, that ‘‘the gudeman had been 
at the hill;” and well for us that he had 
been so, for we enjoyed the produce of his 
chasse in the shape of some broiled moor- 
game,—a dish which gallantly eked out 
the ewe-milk cheese, dried salmon, and oaten 
bread, being all besides that the house af- 
forded.. Some very indifferent two-penny 
ale, and a glass of excellent brandy, crowned 
our repast; and as our horses had, in the 
meantime, discussed their corn, we resumed 
our journey with renovated vigor. 

I had need of all the spirits a good din- 
ner could give, to resist the dejection which 
crept insensibly on my mind, when I com- 
bined the strange uncertainty of my errand 
with the disconsolate aspect of the country 
through which it was leading me. Our 
road continued to be, if possible, more waste 
and wild than that we had traveled in the 
forenoon. ‘The few miserable hovels that 
showed some marks of human habitation, 
were now of still rarer occurrence; and at 
length, as we began to ascend an uninter- 
rupted swell of moorland, they totally disap- 
peared. The only exercise which my imag- 
ination received was, when some particular 
turn of the road gave us a partial view, to 
the left, of a large assemblage of dark-blue 
mountains stretching to the north and 
north-west, which promised to include with- 
in their recesses a country as wild perhaps, 
but certainly differing greatly in point of 
interest, from that which we now traveled. 
The peaks of this screen of mountains were 
as wildly varied and distinguished, as the 
hills which we had seen on the right were 
tame and lumpish; and while I gazed on 
this Alpine region, I felt a longing to explore 
its recesses, though accompanied with toil 
and danger, similar to that which a sailor 
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feels when he wishes for the risks and anima- 
tion of a battle or a gale, in exchange for the 
insupportable monotony of a protracted 
calm. I made various inquiries of my friend 
Mr. Jarvie respecting the names and _posi- 
tions of these remarkable mountains; but it 
was a subject on which he had no infor- 
mation, or did not choose to be communica- 
tive. , *“They’re the Hieland hills—the Hie- 
land hills—Ye’ll see and hear eneugh about 
them before ye see Glasgow Cross again—I 
downa look at them—I never see them but 
they gar me grew. It’s no for fear—no for 
fear, but just for grief, for the puir blinded 
half-starved creatures that inhabit them— 
but say nae mair about it—it’s ill speaking o’ 
Hielandmen sae near the line. I hae ken’d 
mony an honest man wadna hae ventured 
this length without he had made his last 
will and testament— Mattie had ill-will to see 
me set awa’ on this ride, and grat awee, the 
sillie tawpie; but it’s nae mair ferlie to see 
a woman greet than to see a goose gang 
barefit.’ 

I next attempted to lead the discourse on 
the character and history of the person 
whom we were going to visit; but on this 
topic Mr. Jarvie was totally inaccessible, 
owing perhaps in part to the attendance of 
Mr. Andrew Fairservice, who chose to keep 
so close in our rear that his ears could not 
fail to catch every word which was spoken, 
while his tongue assumed the freedom of 
mingling in our conversation as often as 
he saw an opportunity. For this he occa- 
sionally incurred Mr. Jarvie’s reproof. 

‘*Keep back, sir, as best sets ye,” said the 
Bailie, as Andrew pressed forward to catch 
the answer to some question I had asked 
about Campbell;—‘‘ye wad fain ride the 
fore-horse, an ye wist how.—That chield’s 
aye for being out o’ the cheese-fat he was 
moulded in.—Now, as for your questions, 
Mr. Osbaldistone, now that chield’s out of 
ear-shot, I’ll just tell you it’s free to you to 
speer, and it’s free to me to answer, or no 
—Gude I canna say muckle o’ Rob, puir 
chield; ill I winna say o’ him, for, forby 
that he’s my cousin, we’re coming near his 
ain country, and there may be ane o’ his 
gillies ahint every whin-bush, for what I 
ken—And if ye’ll be guided by my advice, 
the less ye speak about him, or where we 
are gaun, or what we are gaun to do, we'll 
be the mair likely to speed usin our errand. 
For it’s like we may fa’ in wi’ some 0 his 
unfreends—there are e’en ower mony 0 
them about—and his bonnet sits even on 
his brow yet for a’ that; but I doubt they'll 
be upsides wi’ Rob at the last—air day or 
late day, the fox’s hide finds aye the flaying 


knife.” 
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“‘T will certainly,” I replied, ‘‘be entirely 
guided by your experience.” 

“Right, Mr. Osbaldistone—right. But 
I maun speak to this gabbling skyte too, 
for bairns and fules speak at the Cross what 
they hear at the ingle-side.—D’ye hear, 
you, Andrew—what’s your name?—Fair- 
service!” 

Andrew, who at the last rebuff had fallen 
a good way behind, did not choose to ac- 
knowledge the summons. 

‘“‘Andrew, ye scoundrel!” repeated Mr. 
Jarvie; ‘‘here, sir! here!” 

‘“‘Here is for the dog,” said Andrew, 
coming up sulkily. 

“Tl gie you dog’s wages, ye rascal, if ye 
dinna attend to what I say t’ye—We are 
gaun into the Hielands a bit” 

*‘T judged as muckle,” said Andrew. 

‘‘Haud your peace, ye knave, and hear 
what I have to say till ye—We are gaun a 
bit into the Hielands”—— 

“Ye tauld me sae already,” replied the 
incorrigible Andrew. 

‘*V’ll break your head,” said the Bailie, 
rising in wrath, ‘if ye dinna haud your 
tongue.” 

‘‘A hadden tongue,” replied Andrew, 
‘‘makes a slabbered mouth.” 

It was now necessary I should interfere, 
which I did by commanding Andrew, with 
an authoritative tone, to be silent at his 
peril. 

“‘T am silent,” said Andrew. ‘‘I’se do a’ 
your lawfw’ bidding without a nay-say. My 
puir mother used aye to tell me, 


Be it better, be it worse, 
Be ruled by him that has the purse. 


Sae ye may e’en speak as lang as ye like, 
baith the tane and the tither o’ you, for 
Andrew.” 

Mr. Jarvie took the advantage of his 
stopping after quoting the above proverb, 
to give him the requisite instructions. 

‘‘Now, sir, it’s as muckle as your Iife’s 
worth—that wad be dear o’ little siller, to 
be sure—but it is as muckle as a’ our lives 
are worth, if ye dinna mind what I sae to 
ye. In this public whar we are gaun to, 
and whar it is like we may hae to stay a’ 
night, men o’ a’ clans and kindred—Hie- 
land and Lawland—tak up their quarters 
—And whiles there are mair drawn dirks 
than open Bibles amang them, when the 
usquebaugh gets uppermost. See ye neither 
meddle nor mak, nof gie nae offence wi’ 
that clavering tongue o’ yours, but keep a 
calm sough, and let ilka cock fight his ain 
battle.” 

‘‘Muckle needs to tell me that,” said An- 
| drew, contemptuously, ‘‘as if I had never 
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seen a Hielandman before, and ken’d nae 
how to manage them. Nae man alive can 
euitle wp Donald better than mysell—I hae 
bought wi” them, sauld wi’ them, eaten wi 
them, drucken wi’ them” 

“Did ye ever fight wi’ them?” said Mr. 
Jarvie. 

“Na, na,” answered Andrew, “‘I took care 
o’ that: it wad ill hae set me, that am an 
artist and half a scholar to my trade, to be 
fighting amang a wheen kilted loons that 
dinna ken the name o’ a single herb or 
flower in braid Scots, let abee in the Latin 
tong te.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Jarvie, ‘‘as ye wad keep 
either your tongue in your mouth, or your 
lugs in your head (and ye might miss them, 
for as saucy members as they are), 1 charge 
ye to say nae word, gude or bad, that ye can 
weel get by, to onybody that may be mm the 
Clachan. And ye’ll specially understand 
that ye’re no to be bleezing and blasting 
about your master’s name and mine, or say- 
ing that this is Mr. Bailie Nicol Jarvie 0’ 
the Saut Market, son o’ the worthy Deacon 
Nicol Jarvie, that a’ body has heard about; 
and this is Mr. Frank Osbaldistone, son of 
the managing partner of the great house of 
Osbaldistone and Tresham, in the City.” 

*“Fneuch said,” answered Andrew— 
‘feneuch said. What need ye think I wad 
be speaking about your names for?—TI hae 
mony things o’ mair importance to speak 
about, I trow.” 

**It’s thae very things of importance that 
IT am feared for, ye blethering goose; ye 
maunna speak ony thing, gude or bad, 
that ye can by any possibility help.” 

“Tf ye dinna think me fit,” replied An- 
drew, in a huff, ‘‘to speak like ither folk, 
gie me my wages and my board-wages, and 

‘se gae back to Glasgow—There’s sma’ 
sorrow at our parting, as the auld mear said 
to the broken cart.” 

Finding Andrew’s perverseness again ris- 
ing to a point which threatened to occasion 
me inconvenience, I was under the necessity 
of explaining to him, that he might return 
if he thought proper, but that in that case I 
would not pay him a single farthing for his 
past services. The argument ad crwmenam, 
as it has been called by jocular logicians, 
has weight with the greater part of man- 
kind, and Andrew was in that particular 
far from affecting any trick of singularity. 
He ‘‘drew in his horns,” to use the Bailie’s 
phrase, on the instant, professed no inten- 
tion whatever to disoblige, and a resolution 
to be guided by my commands, whatever 
they might be. 

Concord being thus happily restored to 
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journey. The road, which had ascended 
for six or seven English miles, began now 
to descend for about the same space, through 
a country which neither in fertility nor in- 
terest could boast any advantage over that 
which we had passed already, and which 
afforded no variety, unless when some tre- 
mendous peak of a Highland mountain ap- 
peared at a distance. We continued, how- 
ever, to ride on without pause; and even 
when night fell and overshadowed the deso- 
late wilds which we traversed, we were, as 
I understood from Mr. Jarvie, still three 
miles and a bittock distant from the place 
where we were to spend the night. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Baron of Bucklivie, 
May the foul fiend drive ye, 
And a’ to pieces rive ye, 
For building sic a town, 
Where there’s neither horse meat, nor man’s meat, 
nor a chair to sit down. . 
ScorrisH PupuLarR RHYMES ON 4 BAD INN. 


THE night was pleasant, and the moon af- 
forded us good light for our journey. Un- 
der her rays, the ground over which we 
passed assumed a more interesting appear- 
ance than during the broad daylight, which 
discovered the extent of its wasteness. The 
mingled hght and shadows gave it an in- 
terest which naturally did not belong to it; 
and, hike the effect of a veil flung over a 
plain woman, irritated our curiosity on a 
subject which had in itself nothing gratify- 
ing. 

The descent, however, still continued, 
turned, winded, left the more open heaths, 
and got into steeper ravines, which prom- 
ised soon to lead us to the banks of some 
brook or river, and ultimately made good 
their presage. We found ourselves at length 
on the bank of a stream, which rather re- 
sembled one of my native English rivers 
than those I had hitherto seen in Scotland. 
It was narrow, deep, still, and silent; al- 
though the imperfect light, as it gleamed 
on its placid waters, showed also that we 
were now among the lofty mountains which 
formed its cradle. ‘That’s the Forth.” said 
the Bailie, with an air of reverence, which 
I have observed the Scotch usually pay to 
their distinguished rivers. * The Clyde, the 
Tweed, the Forth, the Spey, are usually 
named by those who dwell on their banks 
with a sort of respect and pride, and I have 
known duels occasioned by any word of dis- 
paragement. I cannot say I have the least 


our small party, we continued to pursue our|quarrel with this sort of harmless enthu- 
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siasm. I received my friend’s communica- 
tion with the importance which he seemed 
to think appertained to it. In fact, I was 
not a little pleased, after so long and dull a 
journey, to approach a region which prom- 
ised to engage the imagination. My faith- 
ful squire, Andrew, did not seem to be quite 
of the same opinion, for he received the 
solemn information, ‘That is the Forth,” 
with a ‘‘Umph!—an he had said that’s the 
public-house, it wad hae been mair to the 
purpose.” 

The Forth, however, as far as the imper- 
fect light permitted me to judge, seemed 
to merit the admiration of those who claimed 
an interest in itsstream. A beautiful emi- 
nence of the most regular round shape, and 
clothed with copsewood of hazels, mountain- 
ash, and dwarf-oak, intermixed with a few 
magnificent old trees, which, rising above 
the underwood, exposed their forked and 
bared branches to the silver moonshine, 
seemed to protect the sources from which 
the river sprung. If I could trust the tale 
of my companion, which, while professing 
to disbeheve every word of it, he told under 
his breath, and with an air of something 
like intimidation, this hill, so regularly 
formed, so richly verdant, and garlanded 
with such a beautiful variety of ancient 
trees and thriving copsewood, was held by 
the neighborhood to contain, within its un- 
seen caverns, the palaces of the fairies—a 
race of airy beings, who formed an inter- 
mediate class between men and demons, and 
who, if not positively mahgnant to hu- 
rmanity, were yet to be avoided and feared, 
on account of their capricious, vindictive, 
and irritable disposition.* 

“They ca’ them,” said Mr. Jarvie, in a 
whisper, “‘Daoine Schie,—whilk signifies, 
as I understand, men of peace; meaning 
thereby to make their gudewill. And we 
may e’en as weel ca’ them that too, Mr. Os- 
baldistone, for there’s nae gude in speaking 
ill o’ the laird within his ain bounds.” But 


he added presently after, on seeing one or jt | 
ling cottages, on hearing the sound of our 


two lights which twinkled before us, “‘It’s 
deceits o’ Satan, after a’, and I fearna to 
say it—for we are near the manse now, and 
yonder are the lights in the Clachan of 
Aberfoil.” 

I own I was well pleased at the circum- 
stance to which Mr. Jarvie alluded; not so 
much that it set his tongue at liberty, in 
his opinion, with all safety to declare his 
real sentiments with respect to the Daoine 
Schie, or fairies, as that it promised some 
hours’ repose to ourselves and our horses, 
of which, after a ride of fifty miles and up- 
ward, both stood in some need. 

* Note H. Fairy Superstition. 
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We crossed the infant Forth by an old- 
fashioned stone bridge, very high and very 
narrow. My conductor, however, informed 
me, that to get through this deep and im- 
portant stream, and to clear all its tributary 
dependencies, the general pass from the 
Mighlands to the southward lay by what 
was called the Fords of Frew, at all times 
deep and difficult of passage, and often alto- 
gether unfordable. Beneath these fords, 
there was no pass of general resort until so 
far east as the bridge of Stirling; so that 
the river of Forth forms a defensible line 
between the Highlands and Lowlands of 
Scotland, from its source nearly to the Firth, 
er inlet of the ocean, in which it terminates. 
The subsequent events which we witnessed 
led me to recall with attention what the 
shrewdness of Baile Jarvie suggested in his 
proverbial expression, that ‘‘Forth bridles 
the wild Highlandman.” 

About half a mile’s riding, after we crossed 
the bridge, placed us at the door of the pub- 
lic-house where we were to pass the even- 
ing. It was a hovel rather worse than 
better than that in which we had dined; 
but its little windows were lighted up, voices 
were heard from within, and ll intimated a 
prospect of food and shelter, to which We 
were by no means indifferent. Andrew was 
the first to observe that there was a peeled 
willow-wand placed across the half-open 
door of the little inn. He hung back and 
advised us not toenter. ‘‘For,” said An- 
drew, ‘‘some of their chiefs and grit men 
are birling at the usquebaugh in by there, 
and dinna want to be disturbed; and the 
least we'll get, if we gang ramstam in on 
them, will be a broken head, to learh us 
better havings, if we dinna come by the 
length of a cauld dirk in our wame, whilk 
is just as likely.” 

I looked at the Bailie, who acknowledged, 
in a whisper, ‘‘that the gowk had some 
reason for singing, ance in the year.” 

Meantime a staring half-clad wench or 
two came out of the inn and the neighbor- 


horses’ feet. No one bade us welcome, nor 
did any one offer to take our horses, from 
which we had alighted; and to our various 
inquiries, the hopeless response of ‘“Ha niel 
Sassenach,” was the only answer we could 
extract. The Bailie, however, found (in 
his experience) a way to make them speak 
English. ‘‘If I gie ye a bawhee,” said he 
to an urchin of about ten years old, with a 
fragment of a tattered plaid about him, 
‘will you understand Sassenach?” 

‘Ay, ay, that will I,” replied’ the brat, 
in very decent English. 

“Then gang and tell your mammy, my 
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man, there’s twa Sassenach gentlemen come 
to speak wi’ her.” f 

The landlady presently appeared, with a 
tighted piece of split fir blazing in her hand. 
The turpentine in this species of torch 
(which is generally dug from out the turf- 
bogs) makes it blaze and sparkle readily, 6) 
that it is often used in the Highlands in heu 
of candles. On this occasion such a torch 
illuminated the wild and anxi6us features of 
a female, pale, thin, and rather above the 
usual size, whose soiled and ragged dress, 
though aided by a plaid or tartan screen, 
barely served the purposes of decency, and 
certainly not those of comfort. Her black 
hair, which escaped in uncombed elf-locks 
from under her coif, as well as the strange 
and embarrassed look with which she re- 
garded us, gave me the idea of a witch dis- 
turbed in the midst of her unlawful rites. 
She plainly refused to admit us into the 
house. We remonstrated anxiously, and 
pleaded the length of our journey, the state 
of our horses, and the certainty that there 
was not another place where we could be 
received nearer than Callander, which the 
Bailie stated to be seven Scots miles distant. 
How many these may exactly amount to in 
English measurement, | have never been 
able to ascertain, but I think the double ratio 
may be pretty safely taken as a medium com- 
putation. The obdurate hostess treated our 
expostulation with contempt. ‘‘Better gang 
farther than fare waur,” she said, speaking 
the Scottish Lowland dialect, and being in- 
deed a native of the Lennox district—*‘Her 
house was taen up wi’ them wadna like to 
be intruded on wi’ strangers. She didna 
ken “wha mair might be there—red-coats, 
it might be, frae the garrison.” (These last 
words she spoke under her breath, and with 
very strong emphasis.) ‘The night,” she 
said, ‘‘was fair abune head—a night amang 
the heather wad caller our bloods—we 
might sleep in our claes, as mony a gude 
blade does in the scabbard—there wasna 
muckle flowmoss in the shaw, if we took up 
our quarters right, and we might pit up 
ovr horses to the hill, naebody wad say 
naething against it.” 

“But, my good woman,” said I, while 
the Bailie groaned and remained undecided, 
‘St is six hours since we dined, and we have 
not taken a morsel since. I am positively 
dying with hunger, and I have no taste for 
taking up my abode supperless among these 
mountains of yours. I positively must 
enter; and make the best apology you can 
to your guests for adding a stranger or two 
to their number. Andrew, you will see the 
horses put up.” 

The Hecate looked at me with surprise, 
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and then ejaculated—‘‘A wilfw’ man will 
hae his way—them that will to Cupar 
maun to Cupar!—To see thae English belly- 
gods! he has had ae fu’ meal the day al- 
ready, and he’ll venture life and liberty, 
rather than he’ll want a het supper! Set 
roasted beef and pudding on the opposite 
side o’ the pit o’ Tophet, and an English- 
man will mak a spang at it—But I wash 
my hands o’t—Follow me sir” (to Andrew), 
‘‘and I’se show ye where to pit the beasts.” 

IT own I was somewhat dismayed at my 
landlady’s expressions, which seemed to be 
ominous of some approaching danger. I 
did not, however, choose to shrink back 
after having declared my resolution, and ac- 
cordingly I boldly entered the house; and 
after narrowly escaping breaking my shins 
over a turf back and a salting tub, which 
stood on either side of the narrow exterior 
passage, I opened a crazy half-decayed door, 
constructed not of plank, but of wicker, 
and, followed by the Bailie, entered into 
the principal apartment of this Scottish 
caravansary. 

The interior presented a view which 
seemed singular enough to southern eyes. 
The fire, fed with blazing turf and branches 
of dried wood, blazed merrily in the centre; 
but the smoke, having no means to escape 
but through a hole in the roof, eddied round 
the rafters of the cottage, and hung in 
sable folds at the height of about five feet 
from the floor. The space beneath was kept 
pretty clear by innumerable currents of air 
which rushed toward the fire from the 
broken panel of basket-work which served 
as a door—from two square holes, designed 
as ostensible windows, through one of 
which was thrust a plaid, and through the 
other a tattered great-coat—and moreover, 
through various less distinguishable aper- 
tures in the walls of the tenement, which, 
being built of round stones and turf, ce- 
mented by mud, let in the atmosphere at 
innumerable crevices. 

At an old oaken table, adjoining to the 
fire, sat three men, guests apparently, 
whom it was impossible to regard with in- 
difference. Two were in the Highland dress; 
the one, a little dark-complexioned man, 
with a lively, quick, and irritable expression 
of features, wore the trews, or close panta- 
loons wove out of a sort of chequered stuff. 
The Bailie whispered me, that ‘the behoved 
to be a man of some consequence, for that 
naebody but their Duinhéwassels wore the 
trews—they were ill to weave exactly to 
their Highland pleasure.” 

The other mountaineer was a very tall, 
strong man, with a quantity of reddish hair, 
freckled face, high cheek-bones, and long 
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chin—a sort of caricature of the national 
‘ features of Scotland. ‘The tartan which he 
wore differed from that of his companion, 
as it had much more scarlet in it, whereas 
the shades of black and dark-green pre- 
dominated in the chequers of the other. 
The third, who sate at the same table, was 
in the Lowland dress,—a bold, stout-look- 
ing man, with a cast of military daring in 
his eye and manner, his riding-dress showily 
and profusely laced, and his cocked hat of 
formidable dimensions. His hanger and a 
pair of pistols lay on the table before him. 
Each of the Highlanders had their naked 
dirks stuck upright in the board beside him, 
—an emblem, I was afterward informed, 
but surely a strange one, that their compo- 
tation was not to be interrupted by any 
brawl. A mighty pewter measure, contain- 
ing about an English quart of usquebaugh, 
a liquor nearly as strong as brandy, which 
the Highlanders distil from malt, and drink 
undiluted in excessive quantities, was placed 
before these worthies. A broken glass, 
with a wooden foot, served as a drinking 
cup to the whole party, and circulated with 
a rapidity, which, considering the potency 
of the liquor, seemed absolutcly marvellous. 
These men spoke loudly and eagerly to- 
gether, sometimes in Gaelic, at other times 
in English. Another Highlander, wrapt 
in his plaid, reclined on the floor, his head 
resting on a stone, from which it was only 
separated by a wisp of straw, and slept or 
seemed to sleep, without attending to what 
was going on around him. He also was 
probably a stranger, for he lay in full dress, 
and accoutred with the sword and target, 
the usual arms of his countrymen when on 
a journey. Cribs there were of diffrent di- 
mensions beside the walls, formed, some of 
fractured boards, some of shattered wicker- 
work or plaited boughs, in which slumbered 
the family of the house, men, women, and 
children, their places of repose only con- 
cealed by the dusky wreaths of vapor which 
arose above, below, and around them. 

Our entrance was made so quietly, and 
the carousers I have described were so 
eagerly engaged in their discussions, that 
we escaped their notice for a minute or 
two. But I observed the Highlander who 
lay beside the fire raise himself on his elbow 
as we entered, and, drawing his plaid over 
the lower part of his face, fix his look on 
us for a few seconds, after which he resumed 
his recumbent posture, and seemed again 
to betake himself to the repose which our 
entrance had interrupted. 

We advanced to the fire, which was an 
agreeable spectacle after our late ride, during 
the chillness of an autumn evening among 
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the mountains, and first attracted the atten- 
tion of the guests who had preceded us, by 
calling for the landlady. She approached, 
looking doubtfully and timidly, now at us, 
now at the other party, and returned a hesi- 
tating and doubtful answer to our request 
to have something to eat. 

‘She didna ken,” she said, ‘‘she wasna 
sure there was onything in the house,” and 
then modified her refusal with the qualifi- 
cation—“‘that is, onyuning fit for the like 
of us.” 

I assured her we were indifferent to the 
quality of our supper; and looking round 
for the means of accommodation, which 
were not easily to be found, I arranged an 
old hen-coop as a seat for Mr. Jarvie, and 
turned down a broken tub to serve for my 
own. Andrew Fairservice entered presently 
afterward, and took a place in silence be- 
hind our backs. The natives, as I may call 
them, continued staring at us with an air as 
if confounded by our assurance, and we, at 
least I myself, disguised as well as we could, 
under an appearance of indifference, any 
secret anxiety we might feel concerning the 
mode, in which we were to be received by 
those whose privacy we had disturbed. 

At length, the lesser Highlander, ad- 
dressing himself to me said, in very good 
English, and in a tone of great haughtiness, 
““Ye make yourself at home, sir, I see.” 

*‘T usually do so,” I replied, ‘‘when I 
come into a house of public entertainment.” 

**And did she na see,” said the taller man, 
“‘by the white wand at the door, that gen- 
tlemans had taken up the public-house on 
their ain business?” 

‘TY do not pretend to understand the cus- 
toms of this country; but lam yet to learn,” 
I repled, ‘‘how three persons should be en- 
titled to exclude all other travelers from the 
only place of shelter and refreshment for 
miles round.” 

‘““There’s nae reason for’t, gentlemen,” 
said the Bailie; ‘““we mean nae offence— 
but there’s neither law nor reason for’t; 
but as far as a stoup o’ gude brandy wad 
make up the quarrel, we, being peaceable 
folk, wad be willing.” 

‘Damn your brandy, sir!” said the Low- 
lander, adjusting his cocked hat fiercely 
upon his head; ‘‘we desire neither your 
brandy nor your company,” and up he rose 
from his seat. His companions also arose, 
muttering to each other, drawing up their 
plaids, and snorting and snuffing the air 
after the manner of their countrymen when 
working themselves into a passion. 

“TY tauld ye what wad come, gentlemen,” 
said the landlady, ‘‘an ye wad hae been 


tauld:—get awa’ wi’ ye out o’ my house, 
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and make nae disturbance here—there’s nae 
gentleman be disturbed at Jeanie MacAl- 
pine’s an she can hinder. A wheen idle 
English loons, gaun about the country un- 
der cloud o’ night, and disturbing honest 
peaceable gentlemen that are drinking their 
drap drink at the fireside!” 

At another time I should have thought 
of the old Latin adage, 


“Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbas’’—— 


But I had not any time for classical quota- 
tion, for there was obviously a fray about 
to ensue, at whith, feeling myself indignant 
at the inhospitable insolence with which I 
was treated, I was totally indifferent, unless 
on the Bailie’s account, whose person and 
qualities were ill qualified for such an ad- 
venture. I started up, however, on seeing 
the others rise, and dropped my cloak from 
my shoulders, that I might be ready to stand 
on the defensive. 

‘“‘We are three to three,” said the lesser 
Highlander, glancing his eyes at our party: 
“if ye be pretty men, draw!” and unsheath- 
ing his broadsword, he advanced on me. I 
put myself in a posture of defence, and aware 
of the superiority of my weapon, a rapier 
or small-sword, was little afraid of the issue 
of the contest. The Bailie behaved with 
unexpected mettle. As he saw the gigantic 
Highlander confront him with his weapon 
drawn, he tugged for a second or two at 
the hilt of his shaddle, as he called it; but 
finding it loth to quit the sheath, to which 
it had long been secured by rust and disuse, 
he seized, as a substitute, on the red-hot 
coulter of a plough which had been em- 
ployed in arranging the fire by way of a 
poker, and brandished it with such effect, 
that at the first pass he set the Highlander’s 
plaid on fire, and compelled him to keep 
a respectful distance till he could get it 
extinguished. Andrew, on the contrary, 


who ought to have faced the Lowland cham- 


pion, had, I grieve to say it, vanished at 
the very commencement of the fray. But 
his antagonist, crying, ‘‘Fair play, fair 
play!” seemed courteously disposed to take 
no share in the scuffle. Thus we com- 
menced our rencontre on fair terms as to 
numbers. My own aim was, to possess my- 
self, if possible, of my antagonist’s weapon; 
but I was deterred from closing, for fear of 
the dirk which he held in his left hand, 
and used in parrying the thrusts of my ra- 
pier. Meantime the Bailie, notwithstand- 
ing the success of his first onset, was sorely 
bested. The weight of his weapon, the cor- 
pulence of his person, the very effervescence 
of his own passions, were rapidly exhausting 
both his strength and his breath, and he 
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wag almost at the mercy of his antagonist, 
when up started the sleeping Highlander 
from the floor on which he reclined, with 
his naked sword and target in his hand, and 
threw himself between the discomfited 
magistrate and his assailant, exclaiming, 
‘‘Her nainsell has eaten the town pread at 
the Cross 0’ Glasgow, and py her troth shel! 
fight for Bailie Sharvie at the Clachan of 
Aberfoil—tat will she e’en!” And second- 
ing his words with deeds, this unexpected 
auxiliary made his sword whistle about the 
ears of his tall countryman, who, nothing 
abashed, returned his blows with interest. 
But being both accoutred with round tar- 
gets made of wood, studded with brass, and 
covered with leather, with which they 
readily parried each other’s strokes, their 
combat was attended with much more noise 
and clatter than. sericus risk of damage. 
It appeared, indced, that there was more 
of bravado than of serious attempt to do us 
any injury; for the Lowland gentleman, 
who, as I mentioned, had stood aside for 
want of an antagonist when the brawl com- 
menced, was now pleased to act the part of 
moderator and peacemaker. 

‘Maud your hands! haud your hands!— 
eneugh done!—eneugh done! the quarrel’s 
no mortal. The strange gentlemen have 
shown themselves men of honor, and gicn 
reasonable satisfaction. Jl stand on mine 
honor as kittle as ony man, but I hate un- 
necessary bloodshed.” 

It was not, of course, my wish to pro- 
tract the fray—mzy adversary seemed equally 
disposed to sheathe his sword—-the Bailie, 
gasping for breath, might be considered 
as hors de combat, and our two sword-and- 
buckler men gaye up their contest with as 
much indifference as they had entered into 
it. 

*‘And now,” said the worthy gentleman 
who acted as umpire, “‘let us drink and 
eree like honest fellows—The house will 
haud us a’. I propose that this good little 
gentleman, that seems sair forfoughen, as 
I may say, in this tuilzie, shall send for a 
tass o’ brandy and I'll pay for another, by 
way of archilowe,* and then we’ll birl our 
bawbees a’ round about, like brethren.” 

‘‘And fa’s to pay my new ponnie plaid,” 
said the larger Highlander, ‘‘wi’ a hole 
burnt in’t ane might put a kail-pat through? 
Saw ever onybody a decent gentleman fight 
wi’ a firebrand before?” 

‘“‘Let that be nae hinderance,” -said the 
Bailie, who had now recovered his breath, 
and was at once disposed to enjoy the tri- 
umph of haying behaved with spirit, and 


* Archilowe, of unknown derivation, signifies 
a peace-offering. 
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avoid the necessity of again resorting to 
such hard and doubtful arbitrament;— 
**Gin I hae broken the head,” he said, ‘I 
sall find the plaister. A new plaid sall ye 
hae, and o’ the best—your ain clan-colors, 
men,—an ye will tell me where it can be 
sent t’ye frae Glasco.” 

“IT needna name my clan—I am of a 
king’s clan, as is weel ken’d,” said the High- 
lander; ‘‘but ye may tak a bit 0’ the plaid 
—figh! she smells like a singit sheep’s head! 
and that'll learn ye the sett—and a gen- 
tleman, that’s a cousin o’ my ain, that car- 
rics eggs doun frae Glencroe, wil) ca’ for’t 
about Martimas, an ye will tell her where 
ye bide. But, honest gentleman, neist 
time ye fight, an ye hae ony respect for 
your athversary, let it be wi’ your sword, 
man, since ye wear ane, and no wi’ thae 
het culters and fireprands, like a wild In- 
dien.” 

*“‘Conscience!” replied the Bailie, ‘‘every 
man maun do as he dow. My sword hasna 
seon the ight since Bothwell Brigg, when 
my father that’s dead and gane, ware it; 
and I kenna weel if it was forthcoming 
then either, for the battle was o’ the briefest 
—At ony rate, it’s glued to the scabbard now 
beyond my power to part them; and, find- 
ing that, I e’en grippit at the first thing I 
could make a fend wi. I trow my fight- 
ing days is done, though I hike ill to take 
the seorn, for a’ that.—But where’s the 
honest lad that tuik my quarrel on himsell 
sae frankly?—I’se bestow a gill 0’ aquavite 
on him, an J suld never ca’ for anither.” 

The champion for whom he looked 
around was, however, no longer to be seen. 
He had escaped unobserved by the Bailie, 
immediately when the brawl was ended, 
yet not before I had recognized, in his wild 
features and shaggy red hair, our acquaint- 
ance Dougal, the fugitive turnkey of the 
Glasgow jail. JI communicated this obser- 
vation in a whisper to the Bailie, who an- 
swered in the same tone, ‘‘\Weel, weel,—I 
see that him that ye ken o’ said very right; 
there 7s some glimmering 0’ common sense 
about that creature Dougal; I maun see 
and think o’ something will do him some 
gude.” : 

Thus saying, he sat down, and fetching 
one or two deep aspirations, by way of re- 
covering his breath, called to the landlady 
—‘T think, Luckie, now that I find that 
there’s nae hole in my wame, whilk I had 
muckle reason to doubt frae the doings ©’ 
your house, I wad be the better 0’ some- 
thing to pit intill’t.” ‘ 

The dame, who was all officiousness so 
soon as the storm had blown over, 1mme- 
diately undertook to broil something com- 
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surprised me more, in the course of the 
whole matter, than the extreme calmness 
with which she and her household seemed 
to regard the martial tumult that had taken 
place. The good woman was only heard 
to call to some of her assistants—‘‘Steek 
the door! steek the door! kill or be killed, 
let naebody pass out till they hae paid the 
lawin.” Andas for the slumberers in those 
lairs by the wall, which served the family 
for beds, they only raised their shirtless 
bodies to look at the fray, ejaculated, 
*Oigh! oigh!” in the tone suitable to their 
respective sex and ages, and were, I believe, 
fast asleep again, ere our swords were well 
returned to their scabbards. 

Our landlady, however, now made a great 
bustle to get some victuals ready, and, to 
my surprise, very soon began to prepare for 
us in the frying-pan a savory mess of ven- 
ison collops, which she dressed in a manner 
that might well satisfy hungry men, if not 
epicures. In the meantime the brandy was 
placed on the table, to which the High- 
landers, however partial to their native 
strong waters, showed no objection, but 
much the contrary; and the Lowland gentle- 
man, after the first cup had passed round, 
became desirous to know our profession, 
and the object of our journey. 

‘We are bits 0’ Glasgow bodies, if it please 
your honor,” said the Bailie, with an affecta- 
tion of great humility, “‘traveling to Stirling 
to gct in some siller that is awing us.” 

I was so silly as to feel a little, discon- 
certed at the unassuming account which 
he chose to give of us; but I recollected 
my promise to be silent, and allow the 
Bailie to manage the matter his own way. 
And really, when I recollected, Will, that 
I had not only brought the honest man a 
long journey from home, which even in 
itself had been some inconvenience (if I 
were to judge from the obvious pain and 
reluctance with which he took his seat, or 
arose from it), but had also put him within 
a hair’s-breadth of the loss of his life, I 
could hardly refuse him such a compliment. 
The spokesman of the other party, snuffing 
up his breath through his nose, repeated 
the words with asort of sneer;—‘* You Glas- 
gow tradesfolks hae nacthing to do but to 
gang frae the tae end o’ the west 0’ Scotland 
to the ither, to plague honest folks that 
may chance to be awee ahint the hand, like 
me.” 

“Tf our debtors were a’ sic honest gentle- 
men as I believe you to be, Garschattachin,” 
replied the Bailie, ‘‘conscience! we might 
save ourselves a labor, for they wad come 


to seek us.” 
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“Eh! what! how!” exclaimed the person 
whom he aad addressed,—‘‘as I shall live 
by bree! not forgetting beef and brandy), 
it’s “av auld friend Nicol Jarvie, the best 
map that ever counted doun merks on a 
band till a distressed gentleman. Were ye 
na coming up my way’—were ye na coming 
up the Endrick to Garschattachin?” 

“Troth no, Maister Galbraith,” replied 
the Bailie, ‘‘I had other eggs on the spit— 
and I thought ye wad be saying I cam to 
look about the annual rent that’s due on 
the bit heritable band that’s between us.” 

“Damn the annual rent!” said the laird, 
with an appearance of great heartiness— 
‘‘Deil a word o’ business will you or I speak, 
now that ye’re so near my country. To 


see how a trot-cosey and a joseph can dis- | 
ye-gask guided the gudewife of Ardna- 


guise a man—that I suldna ken my auld 
feal friend the deacon!” 

“The Bailie, if ye please,” resumed my 
companion; ‘‘but I ken what gars ye mistak 
—the band was granted to my father that’s 
happy, and he was deacon; but his name 
was Nicol as weel as mine. I dinna mind 
that there’s been a payment of principal 
sum or annual rent on it in my day, and 
doubtless that has made the mistake.” 

“Weel, the devil take the mistake and 
all that occasioned it!’ rephed Mr. Gal- 
braith. ‘‘But I am glad ye are a bailie. 
Gentlemen, fill a brimmer—this is my ex- 
cellent friend, Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s health 
—I ken’d him and his father these twenty 
years. Are ye a’ cleared kelty aff?—Fill 
anither. Here’s to his being sune provost 
—I say provost—Lord Provost Nicol Jarvie! 
—and them that affirms there’sa man walks 
the Hie-street 0’ Glasgow that’s fitter for 
the office, they will do weel not to let me, 
Duncan Galbraith of Garschattachin, hear 
them say sae—that’s all.” And therewith 
Duncan Galbraith martially cocked his hat, 
and placed it on one side of his head with 
an air of defiance. 

The brandy was probably the best recom- 
mendation of these complimentary toasts to 
the two Highlanders, who drank them with- 
out appearing anxious to comprehend their 
purport. ‘hey commenced a conversation 
with Mr. Galbraith in Gaelic, which he 
talked with perfect fluency, being, as I after- 
ward learned, a near neighbor to the High- 
lands, 

“*T ken’d that Scant-o’-grace weel eneugh 
frae the very outset,” said the Bailie, in a 
whisper tome; ‘‘but when blude was warm, 
‘and swords were out at ony rate, wha kens 
what way he might hae thought o’ paying 
his debts? it will be lang or he does it in 
common form. But he’s an honest lad, and 
has a warm heart too; he disna come often 
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to the Cross 0’ Glasgow, but mony a buck 
and blackcock he sends us doun frae the 
hills. And I can want my siller weel 
eneugh. My father the deacon had a 
great regard for the family of Garschatta- 
chin.” 

Supper being now nearly ready, I looked 
round for Andrew Fairservice; but that 
trusty follower had not been seen by any 
one ‘since the beginning of the rencontre. 
The hostess, however, said that she believed 
our servant had gone into the stable, and 
offered to light me to the place, saying that 
‘‘no entreaties of the bairns or hers could 
make him give any answer; and that truly 
she caredna to gang into the stable hersell 
at this hour. She was a lone woman, and 
it was weel ken’d how the Brownie of Ben- 


gowan; and it was aye judged there was a 
Brownie in our stable, which was just what 
garr’d me gie ower keeping an hostler.” 

As, however, she lhghted me toward 
the miserable hovel into which they had 
crammed our unlucky steeds, to regale 
themselves on hay, every fibre of which 
was as thick as an ordinary goose-quill, she 
plainly showed me that she had another 
reason for drawing me aside from the com- 
pany than tbat which her words imphed. 
“Read that,” she said, slipping a piece of 
paper into my hand, as we arrived at the 
door of the shed; “‘I bless God I am rid 
ot. Between sogers and Saxons, and cate- 
rans and cattle-lifters, and hership and 
bluidshed, an honest woman wad live quieter 
in hell than on the Hieland line.” 

So saying, she put the pine-torch into my 
hand, and returned into the house. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Bagpipes, not lyres, the Highland hills adorn, 
MacLean’s loud hollo, and MacGregor’s-horn. 
JOHN CooPEeR’s REPLY TO ALLAN RAMSAY 


I sroppep in the entrance of the stable, 
if indeed a place be entitled to that name 
where horses were stowed away along with 
goats, poultry, pigs, and cows, under the 
same roof with the mansion-house; although, 
by a degree of refinement unknown to the 
rest of the hamlet, and which I afterward 
heard was imputed to an overpride on the 
part of Jeanie MacAlpine, our landlady, 
the apartment was accommodated with an 
entrance different from that used by her 
biped customers. By the light of my torch, 
I deciphered the following billet, written 
on a wet, crumpled, and dirty piece of pa- 
per, and addressed—‘‘For the honored 
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hands of Mr. F. 0.,a Saxcn young gentle- 

) = . 
man—These.” The contents were as fol- 
lows: 


*<SiR, 

_ “There are night-hawks abroad, so that 
I cannot give you and my respected kins- 
man, B. N. J., the meeting at the Clachan 
of Aberfoil, whilk was my purpose. I pray 
you to avoid unnecessary communication 
with those you may find there, as it may 
give future trouble. ‘The person who gives 
you this is faithful and may be trusted, and 
will guide you to a place where, God willing, 
I may safely give you the meeting, when I 
trust my kinsman and you will visit my poor 
house, where, in despite of my enemies, I 
can still promise sic cheer as ane Hieland- 
man may gie his friends, and where we will 
drink a solemn health to a certain D. V., 
and look to certain affairs whilk I hope to 
be your aidance in; and I rest, as is wont 
among gentlemen, your servant to com- 


mand, Re My -Ce? 


I was a good deal mortified at the purport 
of this letter, which seemed to adjourn to a 
more distant place and date the service 
which I had hoped to receive from this man 
Campbell. Still, however, it. was some 
comfort to know that he continued to be in 
my interest, since without him I could have 
no hope of recovering my father’s papers. 
I resolved, therefore, to obey his instruc- 
tions; and, observing all caution before the 
guests, to take the first good opportunity I 
could find to procure from the landlady di- 
rections how I was to obtain a meeting with 
this mysterious person. 

My next business was to seek out Andrew 
Fairservice, whom I called several times by 
name, without receiving any answer, sur- 
veying the stable all round, at the same 
time, not without risk of setting the prem- 
ises on fire, had not the quantity of wet 
litter and mud so greatly counterbalanced 
two or three bunches of straw and hay. 
At length my repeated cries of ‘‘Andrew 
Fairservice! Andrew! fool!—ass! where 
are you?” produced a doleful ‘‘Here,” in a 
groaning tone, which might have been that 
of the Brownie itself. Guided by this 
sound, I advanced to the corner of a shed, 
where, ensconced in the angle of the wall, 
behind a barrel full of the feathers of ail 
the fowls which had died in the cause of 
the public for a month past, I found the 
manful Andrew; and partly by force, partly 


by command and exhortation, compelled | 


him forth into the open air. The first 
words he spoke were, ‘‘I am an honest lad, 
7 be) 


éir. 


‘“Who the devil questions your honesty?” 
said I, ‘‘or what have we to do with it ai 
present? I desire you to come and attend 
us at supper.” 

“Yes,” reiterated Andrew, without ap- 
parently understanding what f said to him, 
*‘Tam an honest lad, whatever the Bailie 
may say to the contrary. I grant the warla 
and the warld’s gear sits ower near my 
heart whiles, as it does to mony a ane— But 
I am an honest lad; and, though I spak o’ 
leaving ye in the muir, vet God knows it 
was far frac my purpose, but just like idle 
things folk says when they’re driving a 
bargain, to get it as far to their ain side as 
they can—And I lke your honor weel for 
sae young a lad, and 1 wadna part wi’ ye 
lightly.” 

‘*What the deuce are you driving at now?” 
I repiied. ‘‘Has not everything been 
settled again and again to your satisfaction? 
And are you to talk of leaving me every 
hour, without either rhyme or reason?” 

‘“Ay,—but I was only making fashion 
before,” replied Andrew; ‘“‘but it’s come on 
me in sair earnest now—Lose or win, I daur 
gae nae farther wi’ your honor; and if yell 
tak my foolish advice, yell bide by a broken 
tryste, rather than gang forward yoursell. 
I hae a sincere regard for ye, and I’m sure 
yell be a credit to your friends if ye live to 
saw out your wild aits, and get some mair 
sense and steadiness—But I can follow ye 
nae farther, even if ye suld founder and 
perish from the way for lack of guidance 
and counsel. ‘To gang into Rob Roy’s coun- 
try is a mere tempting o’ Providence.” 

‘Rob Roy?” said I, in some surprise; ‘1 
know no such person. What new trick is 
this, Andrew?” 

‘*It’s hard,” said Andrew—‘‘very hard, 
that a man canna be believed when he speaks 
Heaven’s truth, because he’s whiles ower- 
come, and tells lees a littlé when there is 
necessary occasion. Ye needna ask whae 
Rob Roy is, the reiving lifter that he is— 
God forgie me! I hope naebody hears us— 
when ye hae a letter frae him in your pouch. 
I heard ane o’ his gillies bid that auld rudas 
jaud of a gudewife gie ye that. They 
thought I didna understand their gibberish; 
but, though I canna speak it muckle, I can 
gie a gude guess at what I hear them say— 
I never thought to hae tauid ye that, but 
in a fright a’ things come out that suld be 
keepitin. O, Maister Frank! a’ your uncle’s 
follies, and a’ your cousin’s pliskies, were 
naething to this! Drink clean cap out, like 
Sir Hildebrand; begin the blessed morning 
with brandy sops, hike Squire Percy; swag- 
ger, like Squire Thorneliff; rin wud amang 
the lasses, like Squire John; gamble, like 
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Richard; win souls to the Pope and the 
deevil, like Rashleigh; rive, rant, break 
the Sabbath, and do the Pope’s bidding, 
like them a’ put thegither—But, merciful 

rovidence! take care o’ your young bluid, 
and gang nae near Rob Roy!” 

Andrew’s alarm was too sincere to permit 
me to suppose he counterfeited. I con- 
tented myself, however, with telling him, 
that I meant to remain in the alehouse that 
night, and desired to have the horses well 
looked after. As to the rest, I charged 
him to observe the strictest silence upon 
the subject of his alarm, and he might rely 
upon it I would not incur any serious dan- 
ger without due precaution, He followed 
me with a dejected air into the house, ob- 
serving between his teeth, “Man suld be 
served afore beast—I haena had a morsel in 
my mouth, but the rough legs o’ that auld 
muircock, this haill blessed day.” 

The harmony of the company seemed to 
have suffered some interruption since my de- 
parture, for I found My. Gaibraith and my 
friend the Karlie high in dispute. 

“ll hear nae sic language,” said Mr. 
Jarvie, as I entered, ‘‘respecting the Duke 
o’ Argyle and the name o’ Campbell. He’s 
4 worthy public-spirited nobleman, and a 
«redit to the country, and a friend and bene- 
factor to the trade 0’ Glasgow.” 

“Tl] sae naething against MacCallum 
More and the Shoch-nan-Diarmid,” said the 
‘esser Highlander, laughing. ‘‘I live on 
the wrang side of Glencroe to quarrel with 
Inverara.” 

‘Our loch ne’er saw the Cawmil lym- 
phads,’”* said the bigger Highlander. ‘‘She’ll 
speak her mind and fear naebody—She 
doesna value a Cawmil mair as a Cowan, 
and ye may tell MacCallum More that Allan 
Iverach said sae—It’s a far cry to Lochow.’’+ 

Mr. Galbraith, on whom the repeated 
pledges which He had quatfed had produced 
some influence, slapped his hand on the 
table with great force, and said, in a stern 
voice, ‘‘There’s a bloody debt due by that 
family, and they will pay it one day—The 
banes of a loyal and a gallant Grahame hae 
lang rattled in their coffin for vengeance 
on thae Dukes of Guile and Lords for Lorn. 


There ne’er was treason in Scotland but a 


Cawmil was at the bottom o’t; and now 
that the wrang side’s uppermost, wha but 
the Cawmils for keeping down the right? 
But this warld winna last lang, and it will 


* Lymphads. The galley which the family of 
Argyle and others of the Clan Qampbell carry in 
their arms. 

+ Lochow and the adjacent districts formed the 
original seat of the Campbells. The expression of 
a “‘far cry to Lochow”’ was proverbial. 
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be time to sharp the maiden* for shearing 
o’ craigs and thrapples. I hope to see the 
auld rusty lass linking at a bluidy harst 
again.” 

‘*For shame, Garschattachin!” exclaimed 
the Bailie; ‘‘fy for shame, sir! Wad ye say 
sic things before a magistrate, and bring 
yoursell into trouble?— How d’ye think 
to mainteen your family and satisfy your 
creditors (mysell and others), if ye gang 
on in that wild way, which cannot but bring 
you under the law, to the prejudice of a’ 
that’s connected wi’ ye?” 

‘‘D—n my creditors!” retorted the gallant 
Galbraith, ‘‘and you if ye be ane o’ them! 
I say there will be a new warld sune—And 
we shall hae nae Cawmils cocking their 
bonnet sae hie, and hounding their dogs 
where they daurna come themsells, nor pro- 
tecting thieves, nor murderers, and op- 
pressors, to harry and spoil better men and 
mair loyal clans than themsells.” 

The Bailie had a great mind to have con- 
tinued the dispute, when the savory vapor 
of the broiled venison, which our landlady 
now placed before us, proved so powerful a 
mediator, that he betook himself to his 
trencher with great eagerness, leaving the 
strangers to carry on the dispute among 
themselves. 

‘‘And tat’s true,” said the taller High- 
lander—whose name I found was Stewart—. 
‘‘for we suldna be plagued and worried here 
wi’ meetings to ‘pit down Rob Roy, if the 
Cawmils didna gie him refutch. I was ane 
o thirty o’ my ain name—part Glenfinlas, 
and part men that came down frae Appine. 
We shased the MacGregors as ye wad shase 
rae-deer, till we came into Glenfalloch’s 
country, and the Cawmils raise, and wadna 
let us pursue nae farder, and sae we lost 
our labor; but her wad gie twa and a plack 
to be as near Rob as she was tat day.” 

It seemed to happen very unfortunately, 
that in every topic of discourse which these 
warlike gentlemen introduced, my friend 
the Baihe found some matter of offence. 
‘“Ye’ll forgie mé speaking my mind, sir; 
but ye wad maybe hae gien the best bowl 
in your bonnet to hae been as far awa’ frae 
Rob as ye are e’en now—Od! my het pleugh- 
culter wad hae been naething to his clay- 
more,” 

“She had better speak nae mair about 
her culter, or, by G—! her will gar her eat 
her words, and twa handfuls 0’ cauld steel 
to drive them ower wi’!” And, with a most 
inauspicious and menacing look, the moun- 
taineer laid his hand on his dagger. 

‘We'll hae nae quarrelling, Allan,” said 

* 


_*A rude kind of guillotine formerly used in 
Scotland, 
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his shorter companion; ‘‘and if the Glasgow 
gentleman has ony regard for Rob Roy, 
he'll maybe see him in cauld irons the night, 
and playing tricks on a tow the morn; for 
this country has been owre lang plagued wi’ 
him, and his race is near-hand run—And 


it’s time, Allan, we were ganging to our | 


lads.” 

‘*Hout awa, Inverashalloch,” said Gal- 
braith;—‘*Mind the auld saw, man—It’s a 
bauld moon, quoth Bennygask—another 


pint, quoth Lesley;—we’ll no start for an-| 


other chappin.” 

*‘T hae had chappins eneugh,” said In- 
vereshalloch; ‘‘T’ll drink my quart of usque- 
baugh or brandy wi ony honest fellow, but 
the deil a drap mair when I hae wark to do 
inthemorning. And, in my puir thinking, 
Garschattachin, ye had better be thinking 
to bring up your horsemen to the Clachan 
before day, that we may a’ start fair.” 

“‘What the deevil are ye in sic a hurry 
for?” said Garschattachin; ‘‘meat and mass 
never hindered wark. An it had been my 
directing, deil a bit o’ me wad hae fashed 
ye to come down the glens to help us. The 
garrison and our ain horse could hae taen Rob 
Roy easily eneugh. There’s the hand,” he 
said, holding up. his own, ‘‘should lay him 
on the green, and never ask a Hielandman 
o ye a for his help.” “ 

“Ye might hae loot us bide still where 
we were, then,” said Inverashalloch. ‘‘I 
didna come sixty miles without being sent 
for. But an ye’ll hae my opinion, I redd 
ye keep your mouth. hetter steekit, if ye 
hope to speed. Shored folk live lang, and 
sae may him ye keno’. The way to catch 
a bird is no to fling your bannet at her. 
And also thae gentleman hae heard some 
things they suldna hae heard, an the brandy 
hadna been ower bauld for your brain, 
Major Galbraith. Ye needna cock your 
hat and bully wi’ me, man, for I will not 
bear it.” 

“‘T hae said it,” said Galbraith, with a 
solemn air of drunken gravity, ‘‘that I will 
quarrel no more this night either with 
broadcloth or tartan. When I am off duty 
T’ll quarrel with you or ony man in the 
Hielands or Lowlands, but not on duty— 
no—no. I wish we heard o’ these red-coats. 
If it had been to do onything against King 
James, we wad hae seen them lang syne— 
but when it’s to keep the peace o’ the 
country they can lie as lound as their neigh- 
bors.” 

As he spoke we heard the measured foot- 
steps of a body of infantry on the march; 
and an officer, followed by two or three files 
of soldiers, entered the apartment. He 
spoke in an English accent, which was very 
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pleasant to my ears, now so long accustomed 
to the varying brogue of the Highland and 
Lowland Scotch.—You are, I suppose, 
Major Galbraith, of the squadron of Lennox 
Militia, and these are the two Highland 
gentlemen with whom I was appointed to 
meet in this place?” 

They assented, and invited the officer to 
take some refreshments, which he declined. 
—‘‘I have been too late, gentlemen, and 
am desirous to make up time. I have 
orders to search for and arrest two persons 
guilty of treasonable practices.” 

‘‘We’ll wash our hands o’ that,” said 
Inverashalloch. ‘‘I came here wi’ my men 
to fight against the red MacGregor that 
killed my cousin, seven times removed, 
Duncan MacLaren, in Invernenty;* but I 
will hae nothing to do touching honest gen- 
tlemen that may be gaun through the coun- 
try on their ain business.” 

‘‘Nor I neither,” said Iverach. 

Major Galbraith took up the matter more 
solemnly, and, premising his oration with a 
hiccup, spoke to the following purpose: 

‘T shall say nothing against King George, 
Captain, because, as it happens, my com- 
mission may rin in his name—But one com- 
mission being good, sir, does not make an- 
other bad; and some think that James may be 
just as good aname as George. There’s the 
king that is—and there’s the king that suld 
of right be—I say, an honest man may and 
suld be loyal to them both, Captain. But 
Tam of the Lord Lieutenant’s opinion for 
the time, as it becomes a militia officer and 
a depute-lieutenant—and about treason and 
all that, it’s lost time to speak of it—least 
said is sunest mended.” 

“‘T am sorry to see how you have been 
employing your time, sir,” replied the Eng- 
lish officer—as indeed the honest gentle- 
man’s reasoning had a strong relisn of the 
liquor he had been drinking—‘“‘and I could 
wish, sir, 1t had been otherwise on an occa- 
sion of this: consequence. I would recom- 
mend to you to try to sleep for an hour.-— 
Do these gentlemen belong to your party?” 
—looking at the Baile and me, who, en- 
gaged in eating our supper, had paid little 
atterition to the officer on his entrance. 

“Travelers sir,” said Galbraith—‘“‘lawful 
travelers by sea and land, as the prayer- 
book hath it.” 

“My instructions,” said the Captain, 
taking a light to survey us closer, ‘“‘are to 
place under arrest an elderly and a young 


* This, as appears from the introductory matter 
to this Tale, is an anachronism. The slaughter 
ef MacLaren, a retainer of the chief of Appine, by 
the MacGregors, did not take place till after Rok 


Roy’s death, since it happened in 17386. 
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person—and I think these gentlemen an- 
swer nearly the description.” 

“Take care what you say, sir,” said Mr. 
Jarvie; ‘‘it shall not be your red coat nor 
your laced hat shall protect you, if you put 
any affront on me. I’se convene ye baith 
in an action of scandal and false imprison- 
ment—I am a free burgess and a magistrate 
o’ Glasgow; Nicol Jarvie is my name, sae 
was my father’s afore me—I am a bailie, be 
praised for the honor, and my father was a 
deacon.” 

‘‘He was a prick-eared cur,” said Major 
Galbraith, ‘‘and fought agane the King at 
Bothwell Brigg.” 

“He paid what he ought and what he 
bought, Mr. Galbraith,” said the Bailie, 
‘and was an honester man than ever stude 
on your shanks.” 

“T have no time to attend to all this,” 
said the officer; ‘“‘I must positively detain 
you, gentlemen, unless you can produce 
some respectable security that you are loyal 
subjects.” 

‘*T desire to be carried before some civil 
magistrate,” said the Bailie—‘‘the sherra 
or the judge of the bounds;—I am not 
obliged to answer every red-coat that speers 
questions at me.” 

‘‘Well, sir, I shall know how to manage 
you if you are silent—And you, sir” (to 
me), ‘‘what may your name be?” 

“Francis Obaldistone, sir.” 

“What, a son of Sir Hildebrand Osbaldi- 
stone of Northumberland?” 

*‘No, sir,” interrupted the Baile; ‘‘a son 
of the great William Osbaldistone of the 
House of Osbaldistone and Tresham, Crane- 
Alley, London.” 

‘*l am afraid, sir,” said the officer, ‘‘your 
name only increases the suspicions against 
you, and lays me under the necessity of re- 
questing that you will give up what papers 
you have in charge.” 

T observed the Highlanders look anxiously 
at each other when this proposal was made. 

‘‘T had none,” I replied, ‘‘to surrender.” 

The officer commanded me to be disarmed 
and searched. To have resisted would 
have been madness. I accordingly gave up 
my arms, and submitted to a search, which 
was conducted as civilly as an operation of 
the kind well could. They found nothing 
except the note which I had received that 
night through the hand of the landlady. 

“This is different from what I expected,” 
said the officer; ‘‘but it affords us good 
grounds for detaining you. Here I find 
you in written communication with the out- 
lawed robber, Robert MacGregor Campbell, 
who has-been so long the plague of this dis- 
trict—How do you account for that?” 
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“Spies of Rob!” said Inverashalloch, 
‘We wad serve them right to strap them 
up till the neist tree.” 

‘‘We are gaun to see after some gear 0’ 
our ain, gentlemen,” said the Bailie, “that’s 
fa’en into his hands by accident—there’s 
nae law agane a man looking after his ain, 


| I hope?” 


‘‘How did you come by this letter?” said 
the officer, addressmg himself to me. 

I could not think of betraying the poor 
woman who had given it tc me, and re- 
mained silent. 

‘Do you know anything of it, fellow?” 
said the officer, looking at Andrew, whose 
jaws were chattering like a pair of castanets 
at the threats thrown out by the High- 
lander. 

“*O ay, I ken a’ about it—it was a Hieland 
loon gied the letter to that lang-tongued 
jaud the gudewife there; Ill be sworn 
my maister ken’d naething about it. But 
he’s wilfw’ to gang up the hills and speak 
wi’ Rob; and oh, sir, it wad be a charity 
just to send a wheen o’ your red-coats to 
see him safe back to Glasgow again whether 
he will or no—And ye can keep Mr. Jarvie 
as lang as ye like—He’s responsible eneugh 
for ony fine ye may lay on him—and go’s 
my master for that matter; forme, ’m just 
a puir gardener lad, and no worth your 
steering.” 

**T believe,” said the officer, ‘‘the best 
thing 1 can do is to send these persons to 
the garrison under an escort. ‘They seem 
to be in immediate correspondence with the 
enemy, and I shall be in no respect answer- 
able for suficring them to be at liberty. 
Gentlemen, you will consider yourselves as 
my prisoners. So soon as dawn approaches, 
I will send you toa place of security. If 
you be the persons you describe yourselves, 


|it will soon appear, and you will sustain no 


great inconvenience from being detained a 
day or two. I can hear no remonstrances,” 
he continued, turning away from the Bailie, 
whose mouth was open to address him; ‘‘the 
service I am on gives. me no time for idle 
discussions,’ 

“‘Aweel, aweel, sir,” said the Bailie, 
‘‘you’re welcome to a tune on your ain 
fiddle; but see if I dinna gar ye dance 
till’t afore a’s dune.” 

An anxious consultation now took place 
between the officer and the Highlanders, 
but carried on in so low a tone, that it was 
impossible to catch the sense. So soon as 
it was concluded they all left the house. 
At their departure, the Bailie thus expressed 
himself:—‘‘Thae Hielandmen are o’ the 
westland clans, and just as hght-handed as 
their neighbors, an a’ tales be true, and yet 
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ye see they hae brought them frae the head 
o’ Argyleshire to make war wi’ puir Rob for 
some auld ill-will that they hae at him and 
his simmame. And there’s the Grahames, 
and the Buchanans, and the Lennox gentry, 
a mounted and in order—It’s weel ken’d 
their quarrel; and I dinna blame them— 
naebody likes to lose his kye. And then 
there’s sodgers, puir things, hoyed out frae 
the garrison at a’ body’s bidding—Puir Rob 
will hae his hands fw’ by the time the sun 
comes ower the hill. Weel—it’s wrang for 
a magistrate to be wishing onything agane 
the course 0’ justice, but deil o me an I 
wad break my heart to hear that Rob had 
gien them a’ their paiks!” 


CHAPTER XXX, 


General, 

Hear me, and mark me well, and look upon me 
Directly in my face—my woman’s face— 

See if one fear, one shadow of a terror, 

One paleness dare appear, but from my anger, 

To lay hold on your mercies. 

BonDvwca. 


We were permitted to slumber out the 
remainder of the night in the best manner 
that the miserable accommodations of the 
alehouse permitted. The Bailie, fatigued 
with his journey and the subsequent scenes 
—less interested also in the event of our 
arrest, which to him could only be a matter 
of temporary inconvenience—perhaps less 
nice than habit had rendered me about the 
cleanliness or decency of his couch,— 
tumbled himself into one of the cribs which 
Thave already described, and soon was heard 
tosnore soundly. A broken sleep, snatched 
by intervals, while I rested my head upon 
the table, was my only refreshment. In 
the course of the night I had occasion to 
observe that there seemed to be some doubt 
and hesitation in the motions of the soldiery. 


. Men were sent out, as if to obtain intelli- 


gence, and returned apparently without 
bringing any satisfactory information to 
their commanding officer. He was ob- 
viously eager and anxious, and again des- 
patched small parties of two or three men, 
some of whom, as 1 could understand from 
what the others whispered to each other, 
did not return again to the Clachan. 

The morning had broken, when a corporal 
and two men rushed into the hut, dragging 
after them, in a sort of triumph, a High- 
lander, whom I immediately recognized as 
my acquaintance the ex-turnkey. The 
Bailie, who started up at the noise with 
which they entered, immediately made the 
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same discovery. and exclaimed—‘‘Merey 
on us! they hae grippit the pwr creature 
Dougal.—Captain, I will put in bail—suf- 
ficient bail, for that Dougal creature.” 

To this offer, dictated undoubtedly by a 
grateful recollection of the late interference 
of the Highlander in his behalf, the Captain 
only answered by requesting Mr. Jarvie to 
‘‘mind his own affairs, and remember that 
he was himself for the present a prisoner.” 

‘*T take you to witness, Mr. Osbaldistone,” 
said the Bailie, who was probably better 
acquainted with the process in civil than 
in military cases, ‘‘that he has refused suf- 
ficient bail. It’s my opinion that the crea- 
ture Dougal will have a good action of 
wrongous Imprisonment and damages agane 
him, under the Act seventeen hundred and 
one, and I'l] see the creature righted.” 

The officer, whose name I understood 
was Thornton, paying no attention to the 
Bailie’s threats or expostulations, instituted 
a very close inquiry into Dougal’s life and 
conversation, and compelled him to admit, 
though with apparent reluctance, the suc- 
cessive facts,—that he knew Rob Roy Mac- 
Gregor—that he had seen him within these 
twelve months—within these six months— 
within this month—within this week; in 
fine, that he had parted from him only an 
hour ago. All this detail came like drops 
of blood from the prisoner, and was, to all 
appearance, only extorted by the threat of 
a halter and the next tree, which Captain 
Thornton assured him should be his doom, 
if he did not give direct and special infor- 
mation. 

“‘And now, my friend,” said the officer, 
‘‘you will please inform me how many men 
your master has with him at present.” 

Dougal looked in every direction except 
at the querist, and began to answer, ‘‘She 
canna just be sure about that.” 

‘‘Look at me, you Highland dog,” said 
the officer, ‘‘and remember your life depends 

your answer. How many rogues had 
Rat outlawed scoundrel with him when you 
left him?” 

“Ou, no aboon sax rogues when I was 
gane.” 

‘‘And where are the rest of his banditti?” 

“Gane wi’ the Lieutenant agane ta west- 
land carles.” 

‘‘Acainst the westland clans?” said the 
Captain. ‘‘Umph—that is likely enough; 
and what rogue’s errand were you despatched 
upon?” 

“Just to see what your honor and ta gen- 
tleman red-coats were doing doun here at 
ta Clachan.” 

“The creature will prove fause-hearted, 
after a’,” said the Bailie, who by this time 
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had planted himself close behind me; ‘it’s 
lucky I didna pit mysell to expenses anent 
him.” 

‘And now, my friend,” said the Captain, 
“Jet us understand each other. You have 
confessed yourself a spy, and should string 
up to the next tree—But come, if you will 
do me one good turn, I will do you another. 
You, Donald—you shall just, in the way of 
kindness, carry me and asmall party to the 
place where you left your master, as I wish 
to speak a few words with him on serious 
affairs; and I’ll let you go about your busi- 
ness, and give you five guineas to boot.” 

“Oigh! oigh!” exclaimed Dougal, in the 
extremity of distress and perplexity; ‘‘she 
canna do tat—she canna do tat; she’ll rather 
be hanged.” 

‘‘Hanged, then, you shall be, my friend,” 
said the officer; ‘‘and your blood be upon 
your own head. Corporal Cramp, do you 
play Provost-Marshal—away with him!” 

The corporal had confronted poor Dougal 
for some time, ostentatiously twisting a 
piece of cord which he had found in the 
house into the form of a halter. He now 
threw it about the culprit’s neck, and, with 
the assistance of two soldiers, had dragged 
Dougal as far as the door, when, overcome 
with the terror of immediate death, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Shentlemans, stops—stops! She’ll 
do his honor’s bidding—stops!” 

‘‘Awa’ wi’ the creature!” said the Bailie, 
“the deserves hanging mair now than ever; 
awa’ wi’ him, corporal. Why dinna ye tak 
him awa’?” 

‘It’s my belief and opinion, honest gen- 
tleman,” said the corporal, ‘‘that if you 
were going to be hanged yourself, you would 
be in no such d—d hurry.” 

This by-dialogue prevented my. hearing 
what passed between the prisoner and Cap- 
tain Thornton; but I heard the former snivel 
out, in a very subdued tone, ‘‘And ye’ll 
ask her to gang nae farther than just to 
show ye where the MacGregor is?—Ohon! 
ohon!” 

‘Silence your howling, you rascal—No; 
I give you my word I will ask you to go no 
farther.—Corporal, make the men fall in, 
in front of the houses. Get out these gen- 
tlemen’s horses; we must carry them with 
us. I cannot spare any men to guard them 
here. Come, my lads, get under arms.” 

The soldiers bustled about, and were ready 
to move. We were led out, along with 
Dougal, in the capacity of prisoners. As 
we left the hut, I heard our companion in 
captivity remind the Captain of ‘‘ta foive 
kuineas.” 

“Here they are for you,” said the officer, 
putting gold into his hand; ‘“‘but observe, 
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that if you attempt to mislead me, I will 
blow your brains out with my own hand.” 

“The creature,” said the Bailie, ‘is waur 
than I judged him—it is a warldly and a 
perfidious creature. O the filthy lucre of. 
gain that men gies themsells up to! My 
father the deacon used to say, the penny 
siller slew mair souls than the naked sword 
slew bodies.” 

The landlady now approached, and de- 
manded payment of her reckoning, includ- 
ing all that had been quaffed by Major Gal- 
braith and his Highland friends. The 
English officer remonstrated, but Mrs. Mac- . 
Alpine declared, if ‘‘she hadna trusted to 
his honor’s name being used in their com- 
pany, she wad never hae drawn them a stoup 
o’ liquor; for Mr. Galbraith, she might see 
him again, or she might no, but weel did 
she wot she had sma’ chance of seeing her 
siller—and she was a puir widow, had nae- 
thing but her custom to rely on.” 

aptain Thornton put a stop to her re- 
monstrances by paying the charge, which 
was only a few English shillings, though 
the amount sounded very formidable in 
Scottish denominations. _The generous offi- 
cer would have included Mr. Jarvie and me 
in this general acquittance; but the Bailie, 
disregarding an intimation from the land- 
lady to ‘‘make as muckle of the Inglishers 
as we could, for they were sure to gie us 
plague eneugh,” went into a formal account- 
ing respecting our share of the reckoning, 
and paid it accordingly. The Captain took 
the opportunity to make us some slight 
apology for detaining us. ‘‘If we were loyal 
and peaceable subjects,” he said, ‘“we would 
not regret being stopt for a day, when it 
was essential to the king’s service; if other- 
wise, he was acting according to his duty.” 

We were compelled to accept an apology 
which it would have seryed no purpose to 
refuse, and we sallied out to attend him on 
his march. 

I shall never forget the delightful sensa- 
tion with which I exchanged the dark, 
smoky, smothering atmosphere of the High- 
land hut, in which we had passed the night 
so uncomfortably, for the refreshing fra- 
grance of the morning air, and the glorious 
beams of the rising sun, which, from a 
tabernacle of purple and golden clouds, were 
darted full on such a scene of natural 
romance and beauty as had never before 
greeted my eyes. ‘'T'o the left lay the val- 
ley, down which the Forth wandered on its 
easterly course, surrounding the beautiful 
detached hill, with all its garland of woods. 
On the right, amid a profusion of thickets, 
knolls, and crags, lay the bed of a broad 
mountain lake, lightly curled into tiny waves 
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by the breath of the morning breeze, each 
glittering in its course under the influence 
of the sunbeams. High hills, rocks, and 
banks, waving with natural forests of birch 
and oak, formed the borders of this en- 
chanting sheet of water; and, as their leaves 
rustied to the wind and twinkled in the 
sun, gave to the depth of solitude a sort of 
life and vivacity. Man alone seemed to be 
placed in a state of inferiority, in a scene 
where all the ordinary features of nature 
were raised and exalted. he miserable 
little dowrocks, as the Bailie termed them, 
of which about a dozen formed the village 
called the Clachan of Abertoil, were com- 
posed of loose stones, cemented by clay in- 
stead of mortar, and thatched by turfs, laid 
rudely upon rafters formed of native and 
unhewn birches and oaks from the woods 
around. ‘The roofs approached the ground 
so nearly, that Andrew Fairservice observed 
we might have ridden over the village the 
night before, and never found out we were 
near it, unless our horses’ feet had ‘“‘gane 
through the riggin.’ ” 

From all we could see, Mrs. MacAlpine’s 
house, miserable as were the quarters it af- 
forded, was still by far the best in the ham- 
let: and I dare say (if my description gives 
you any curiosity to see it) you will hardly 
find it much improved at the present day, 
for the Scotch are not a people who speedily 
admit innovation, even when it comes in 
the shape of improvement.* 

The inhabitants of these miserable dwell- 
ings were disturbed by the noise of our de- 
parture; and as our party of about twenty 
soldiers drew up in rank before marching 
off, we were reconnoitred by many a bel- 
dam from the half-opened door of her cot- 
tage. As these sibyls thrust forth their 
grey heads, imperfectly covered with close 
caps of flannel, and showed their shrivelled 
brows, and long skinny arms, with various 
gestures, shrugs, and muttered expressions 
in Gaelic addressed to each other, my imag- 
ination recurred to the witches of Macbeth, 
and I imagined I read in the features of 
these crones the malevolence of the weird 

“sisters. The little children also, who began 
to crawl forth, some quite naked, and others 
very imperfectly covered with tatters of 
tartan stuff, clapped their tiny hands, and 
grinned at the English soldiers, with an ex- 
pression of national hate and malignity 
which seemed beyond their years. I re- 
marked particularly that there were no 
men, nor so much as a boy of ten or twelve 
years old, to be seen among the inhabi- 
tants of a village which seemed populous in 
proportion to its extent; and the idea cer- 

*Note I. Clachan of Aberfoil. 
Vou. IV.—11. 
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tainly occurred to me, that we were likely 
to receive from them, in the course of our 
journey more effectual tokens of ill-will 
than those which lowered on the visages, 
and dictated the murmurs, of the women 
and children. 

It was not until we commenced our 
march that the malignity of the elder per- 
sons of the community broke forth into ex- 
pressions. ‘The last file of men had left tho, 
village, to pursue a small broken track, 
formed by the sledges in which the natives 
transported their peats and turfs, and which 
led through the woods that fringed the 
lower end of the lake, when a shrilly sound 
of female exclamation broke forth, mixed 
with the screams of children, the whooping 
of boys, and the clapping of hands, with 
which the Highland dames enforce thei 
notes, whether of rage or lamentation. |. 
asked Andrew, who looked as pale as death, 
what all this meant. 

**T doubt we'll ken that ower sune,” said 
he. ‘‘Means? It means that the Hign- 
land wives are cursing and banning the red- 
coats, and wishing ill-luck to them, and iika 
ane that ever spoke the Saxon tongue. [ 
have heard wives flyte in England and Scot- 
land—it’s nae marvel to hear them iiyte 
ony gate; but sic ill-scrapit tongues as 
thae Highland carlines’-—and sic grewsome 
wishes, that men should be slaughtered like 
sheep—and that they may lapper their hands 
to the elbows in their heart’s blude—and 
that they suld dee the death of Waiter Cum- 
ing of Guiyock,* wha hadna as muckle o’ 
him left thegither as would supper a mes- 
san-dog—sic awsome language as that I 
ne'er heard out 0’ a human thrapple;—and,,. 
unless the deil wad rise amang them to 
gie them a lesson, I thinkna that their 
talent at cursing could be amended. 'The 
warst o’t is, they bid us aye gang up the 
loch, and see what we’il land in.” 

Adding Andrew’s information to what I 
had myself observed, I could scarce doubt 
that some attack was meditated upon our 
party. The road, as we advanced, seemed 
to afford every facility for such an unpleas- 
ant interruption. At first it winded apa>t 
from the lake through marshy meadow 
ground, overgrown with copsewood, nowi 
traversing dark and close thickets whictr 
would have admitted an ambuscade to be 
sheltered within a few yards of our line 
of march, and frequently crossing rough. 


* A great feudal oppressor, who, riding on some: 
cruel purpose through the forest of Guiyock, was 
thrown from his horse, and his foot being caught 
in the stirrup, was dragged along by the frightened 
animal til] he was torn to pieces. The expression 
“Walter of Guiyock’s curse,’’ is proverbial. 
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mcuntain torrents, some of which took the 
soldiers up to the knees, and ran with such 
violence, that their foree could only be 
stemmed by the’ strength of two or three 
men holding fast by each other’s arms. _ It 
certainly appeared to me, though altogether 
unacquainted with military affairs, that a 
sort of half-savage warriors, as I had heard 
the Highlanders asserted to be, might, in 
‘such passes as these, attack a party of reg- 
ular forces with ‘reat advantage. The 
Bailie’s good sense and shrewd observation 
had led him to the same conclusion, as I 
understood from his requesting to speak 
with the captain, whom he addressed nearly 
in the following terms: ‘‘Captain, it’s no to 
‘fleech ony favor out o’ ye, for I scorn it— 
and it’s under protest that I reserve my 
action and pleas of oppression and wrongous 
imprisonment;—but, being a frsend to King 
George and his army, I take the liberty to 
speer—Dinna ye think ye might tak a better 
time to gang up this glen? If ye are seek- 
ing Rob Roy, he’s ken’d to be better than 
half a hunder men strong when he’s at the 
fewest; an if he brings in the Glengyle folk, 
and the Glenfinlas and Balquhidder lads, 
he may come to gie you your kail through 
the reek; and it’s my sincere advice, as a 
king’s friend, ye had better tak back again 
to the Clachan, for thae women at Aberfoil 
are like the scarts and seamaws at the 
Cumries—there’s aye foul weather follows 
their skirling.” 

“Make yourself easy, sir,” replied Captain 
Thornton; ‘‘I am in the execution of my 
orders. And as you say you are a friend to 
King George, you will be glad to learn that 
it is impossible that this gang of ruffians, 
whose license has disturbed the country so 
long, can escape the measures now taken to 
suppress them. The horse squadron of 
militia, commanded by Major Galbraith, 
is already joined by two or more troops of 
cavalry, which will occupy all the lower 
passes of this wild country; three hundred 
Highlanders, under the two gentlemen you 
saw at the inn, are in possession of the up- 
per part, and various strong parties from 
the garrison are securing the hills and glens 
in different directions. Our last accounts 
of Rob Roy correspond with what this fel- 
low has confessed, that, finding himself sur- 
rounded on all sides, he had dismissed the 
greater part of his followers, with the pur- 
pose either of lying concealed, or of making 
his escape through his superior knowledge 
of the passes.” 

“I dinna ken,” said the Bailie; ‘“‘there’s 
mair brandy than brains in Garschattachin’s 
head this morning—And I wadna, an I were 
you, Captain, rest my main dependence on 
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the Hielandmen—hawks winna pike out 
hawks’ een. They may quarrel among 
themsells, and gie ilk ither ill names, and 
maybe a slash wi’ a claymore; but they are 
sure to join in the lang run, against a’ 
civilized folk, that wear breeks on their 
hinder ends, and hae purses in their 
pouches.” 

Apparently these admonitions were not 
altogether thrown away on Captain 'Thorn- 
ton. He reformed his line of march, com- 
manded his soldiers to unsling their firelocks 
and fix their bayonets, and formed an ad- 
vanced and rear-guard, each consisting of 
a non-commissioned officer and two soldiers, 
who received strict orders to keep an alert 
look-out. Dougal underwent another and 
very close examination, in which he stead- 
fastly asserted the truth of what he had be- 
fore affirmed; and being rebuked on account 
of the suspicious and dangerous appearance 
of the route by which he was guiding them, 
he answered with a sort of testiness that 
seemed very natural, ‘“‘Her nainsell didna 
mak ta road; an shentlemans likit grand 
roads, she suld hae pided at Glasco.” 

All this passed off well enough, and we 
resumed our progress. 

Our route, though leading toward the 
lake, had hitherto been so much shaded by 
wood, that we only from time to time ob- 
tained a glimpse of that beautiful sheet of 
water. But the road now suddenly emerged 
from the forest ground, and, winding close 
by the margin of the loch, afforded us a 
full view of its spacious mirror, which now, 
the breeze having totally subsided, reflected 
in still magnificence the high dark heathy 
mountains, huge grey rocks, and shagey 
banks, by which it is encircled. The hills 
now sunk on its margin so closely, and were 
so broken and precipitous, as to afford no 
passage except just upon the narrow line of 
the track which we occupied, and which 
was overhung with rocks, from which we 
might have been destroyed merely by roll- 
ing down stones, without. much possibility 
of offering resistance. Add to this, that, 
as the road winded round every promontory 
and bay which indented the lake, there was 
rarely a possibility of seeing a hundred 
yards before us. Our commander appeared 
to take some alarm at the nature of the 
pass in which he was engaged, which dis- 
played itself in repeated orders to his sol- 
diers to be on the alert, and in many threats 
of instant death to Dougal, if he should be 
found to have led them into danger. Dou- 
gal received these threats with an air of 
stupid impenetrability, which might arise 
either from conscious innocence, or from 
dogged regolution. 
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“Tf shentlemans were seeking ta Red 
Gregarach,” he said, ‘‘to be sure they 
couldna expect to find her without some 
wee danger.” 

Just as the Highlander uttered these 
words, a halt was made by the corporal com- 
manding the advance, who sent back one of 
the file who formed it, to tell the Captain 
that the path in front was occupied by 
Highlanders, stationed on a commanding 
point of particular difficulty. Almost at 
the same instant a soldier from the rear 
came to say, that they heard the sound of 
a bag-pipe in the woods through which we 
had just passed. Captain Thornton, a man 
of conduct as well as courage, instantly re- 
solved to force the pass in front, without 
waiting til] he was assailed from the rear; 
and, assuring his soldiers that the bagpipes 
which they heard were those of the friendly 
Highlanders who were advancing to their 
assistance, he stated to them the impor- 
tance of advancing and securing Rob Roy, 
if possible, before these auxiliaries should 
come up to divide with them the honor, as 
well as the reward which was placed on the 
head of this celebrated freebooter. He 
therefore ordered the rear-guard to join the 
centre, and both to close up to the advance, 
doubling his files so as to occupy with his 
column the whole practicable part of the 
road, and to present such a front as its 
breadth admitted. Dougal, to whom he 
said in a whisper, ‘‘You dog, if you have 
deceived me, you shall die for it!” was 
placed in the centre, between two grena- 
diers, with positive orders to shoot him if 
he attempted an escape. The same situa- 
tion was assigned to us, as being the safest, 
and Captain Thornton, taking his half-pike 
from the soldier who carried it, placed him- 
self at the head of his little detachment, 
and gave the word to march forward. 

The party advanced with the firmness of 
English soldiers. Not so Andrew Fair- 
service, who was frightened out of his wits; 
and not so, if truth must be told, either 
the Bailie or I myself, who, without feeling 
the same degree of trepidation, could not 
with stoical indifference see our lives ex- 
posed to hazard in a quarrel with which we 
had no concern. But there was neither 
time for remonstrance nor remedy. 

We approached within about twenty yards 
of the spot where the advanced guard had 
seen some appearance of an enemy. It was 
one of those promontories which run into 
the lake, and round the base of which the 
road had hitherto winded in the manner I 
have described. In the present case, how- 
ever, the path, instead of keeping the water's 
edge, scaled the promontory by one or two 
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rapid zigzags, carried in a broken track 
along the precipitous face of a slaty grey 
rock, which would otherwise have been ab- 
solutely inaccessible. On the top of this 
rock, only to be approached by a road so 
broken, so narrow, and so precarious, the 
corporal declared he had seen the bonnets 
and long-barrelled guns of several moun- 
taineers, apparently couched among the 
long heath and brushwood which crested 
the eminence. Captain Thornton ordered 
him to move forward with three files, to dis- 
lodge the supposed ambuscade, while, at a 
more slow but steady pace, he advanced to 
his support with the rest of his party. 

The attack which he meditated was pre- 
vented by the unexpected apparition of 
a female upon the summit of the rock. 
“Stand!” she said, with a commanding 
tone, ‘‘and tell me what ye seek in Mac- 
Gregor’s country?” 

I have seldom seen a finer or more com- 
manding form than this woman. She might 
be between the term of forty and fifty 
years, and had a countenance which must 
once have been of a masculine cast of 
beauty; though now, imprinted with deep 
lines by exposure to rough weather, and 
perhaps by the wasting influence of grief 
and passion, its features were only strong, 
harsh, and expressive. She wore her plaid, 
not drawn around her head and shoulders, 
as is the fashion of the women in Scotland, 
but disposed around her body as the High- 
land soldiers wear theirs. She had a man’s 
bonnet, with a feather in it, an unsheathed 
sword in her hand, and a pair of pistols at 
her girdle. 

“It’s Helen Campbell, Rob’s wife,” said 
the Bailie, in a whisper of considerable 
alarm; ‘‘and there will be broken heads 
amang us or it’s lang.”. 

“What seek ye here?” she asked again 
of Captain Thornton, who had himself ad- 
vanced to reconnoitre. 

‘“We seek the outlaw, Rob Roy Mac- 
Gregor Campbell,” answered the officer, 
‘‘and make no war on women; therefore 
offer no vain opposition to the king’s troops, 
and assure yourself of civil treatment.” 

“Ay,” retorted the Amazon, ‘I am no 
stranger to your tender mercies. Ye have 
left me neither name nor fame—my mother’s 
bones will shrink aside in their grave when 
mine are laid beside them—Ye have left 
me neither house nor hold, blanket nor 
bedding, cattle to fed us, or flocks to clothe 
us—Ye have taken from us all—all!—The 
very name of our ancestors have ye taken 
away, and now ye come for our lives.” 

“I seek no man’s life,” replied the Cap- 
tain; “‘I only execute my orders. If you 
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are alone, good woman, you have nought 
to fear—if there are any with you so rash 
as to offer useless resistance, their own blood 
be on their own heads. Move forward, 
sergeant.” 

‘Forward! march!” said the non-com- 
missioned officer. ‘‘Huzza, my boys, for 
Rob Roy’s head and a purse of gold.” 

He quickened his pace into a run, fol- 
lowed by the six soldiers; but as they at- 
tained the first traverse of the ascent, the 
flash of a dozen of firelocks from various 
parts of the pass parted in quick succession 
and deliberate aim. ‘The sergeant, shot 
through the body, still struggled to gain 
the ascent, raised himself by his hands to 
clamber up the face of the rock, but relaxed 
his grasp, after a desperate effort, and fall- 
ing, rolled from the face of the cliff into 
the deep lake, where he perished. Of the 
soldiers, three fell, slain or disabled; the 
others retreated on their main body, all 
more or less wounded. 

“Grenadiers, to the front!” said Cap- 
tain Thornton.—You are to recollect, that 
in those days this description of soldiers 
actually carried that destructive species of 
firework from which they derive their name. 
The four grenadiers moved to the front ac- 
cordingly. The officer commanded the rest 
of the party to be ready to support them, 
and only saying to us, “‘Look to your safety, 
gentlemen,” gave, in rapid succession, the 
word to the grenadiers—‘‘Open your 
pouches—handle your grenades—blow your 
matches—fall on.” 

The whole advanced with a shout, headed 
by Captain Thornton,—the grenadiers pre- 
paring to throw their grenades among the 
bushes where the ambuscade lay, and the 
musketeers to support them by an instant 
and close assault. Dougal, forgotten in the 
scuffle, wisely crept into the thicket which 
overhung that part of the road where we 
had first halted, which he ascended with 
the activity of a wild cat. I followed. his 
example, instinctively recollecting that the 
fire of the Highlanders would sweep the 
open track. Iclambered until out of 
breath; for a continued spattering fire, in 
which every shot was multiplied by a thou- 
sand echoes, the hissing of the kindled fusees 
of the grenades, and the successive explo- 
sion of those missiles, mingled with the 
huzzas of the soldiers, and the yells and 
cries of their Highland antagonists, formed 
a contrast which added—I do not shame 
to own it—wings to my desire to reach a 
place of safety. The difficulties of the as- 
cent soon increased so much, that I des- 
paired of reaching Dougal, who seemed to 
swing himself from rock to rock, and stump 
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to stump, with the facility of a squirrel, 
and I turned down my eyes to see what had 
become of my other companions. Both 
were brought to a very awkward stand-still. 

The Bailie, to whom I suppose fear had 
given a temporary share of agility, had as- 
cended about twenty feet from the path, 
when his foot slipping, as he straddled from 
one huge fragment of rock to another, he 
would have slumbered with his father the 
deacon, whose acts and words he was so 
fond of quoting, but for a projecting branch 
of a ragged thorn, which, catching hold of 
the skirts of his riding-coat, supported him 
in mid-air, where he dangled not unlike 
to the sign of the Golden Fleece over the 
door of a mercer in the Trongate of his 
native city. i 

As for Andrew Fairservice, he had ad- 
vanced with better success, until he had 
attained the top of a bare cliff, which, rising 
above the wood, exposed him, at least in 
his own opinion, to all the dangers of the 
neighboring skirmish, while, at the same 
time, it was of such a precipitous and im- 
practicable nature, that he dared neither to 
advance nor retreat. Footing it up and 
down upon the narrow space which the top 
of the cliff afforded (very like a fellow at a 
country-fair dancing upon a trencher), he 
roared for mercy in Gaelic and English al- 
ternately, according to the side on which 
the scale of victory seemed to predominate, 
while his exclamations were only answered 
by the groans of the Bailie, who suffered 
much, not only from apprehension, but 
from the pendulous posture in which he 
hung suspended by the loins. 

On perceiving the Bailie’s precarious situa- 
tron, my first idea was to attempt to rendor 
him assistance; but this was impossible with- 
out the concurrence of Andrew, whom 
neither sign, nor entreaty, nor command, 
nor expostulation, could inspire with cour- 
age to adventure the descent from his pain- 
ful elevation, where, like an unskilled and 
obnoxious minister of state, unable to escape 
from the eminence to which he had pre- 
sumptuously ascended, he continued to pour 
forth piteous prayers for mercy, which no 
one heard, and to skip to and fro, writhing 
his body into all possible antic shapes to 
avoid the balls which he conceived to be 
whistling around him. 

In a few minutes this cause of terror 
ceased, for the fire, at first so well sustained, 
now sunk at once—a sure sign that the con- 
flict was concluded. To gain some spot 
from which I could see how the day had 
gone was now my object, in order to appeal 
to the merey of the victors, who, I trusted 
(whichever side might be gainers), would 
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not suffer the honest Bailie to remain sus- 
pended, like the coftin of Mahomet, between 
heaven and earth, without lending a hand 
to disengage him. At length, by dint of 
scrambling, I found a spot which com- 
manded a view of the field of battle. It 
was indeed ended; and, as my mind already 
augured, from the place and circumstances 
attending the contest, it had terminated in 
the defeat of Captain Thornton. I saw a 
party of Highlanders in the act of disarm- 
ing that officer, and the scanty remainder of 
his party. They consisted of about twelve 
men, most of whom were wounded, who, 
surrounded by treble their number, and 
without the power either to advance or re- 
treat, exposed to a murderous and well-aimed 
fire, which they had no means of returning 
with effect, had at length laid down their 
arms by the order of their officer, when he 
saw that the road in his rear was occupied, 
and that protracted resistance would be only 
wasting the lives of his brave followers. By 
the Highlanders, who fought under cover, 
the victory was cheaply bought, at the ex- 
pense of one man slain and two wounded by 
the grenades. All this I learned afterward. 
At present I only comprehended the gen- 
eral result of the day, from seeing the Eng- 
lish officer, whose face was covered with 
blood, stripped of his hat and arms, and his 
men, with sullen and dejected countenances 
which marked their deep regret, enduring, 
from the wild and martial figures who sur- 
rounded them, the severe measures to which 
the laws of war subject the vanquished for 
security of the victors. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


* Woe to the vanquished!’’ was stern Brenno’s 
word, 
When sunk proud Rome beneath the Gallic 
sword— 
* Woe to the vanquished!’? when his massive 
blade 
Bore down thescale against her ransom weigh’d; 
And on the ficld of foughten battle still, 
Woe knows no limits save the victor’s will. 
Tun GAULLIAD. 


I ANxrousty endeavored to distinguish Dou- 
gal among the victors. I had little doubt 
thut the part he had played was assumed, 
on purpose to lead the English officer into 
the defile, and I could not help admiring 
the address with which the ignorant, and 
apparently half-brutal savage, had veiled 
his purpose, and the affected reluctance with 
which he had suffered to be extracted from 
him the false information which it must 
have been his purpose from the beginning 
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to communicate. I foresaw we should incur 
some danger on approaching the victors in 
the first flush of their success, which was 
not unstained with cruelty; for one or two 
of the soldiers, whose wounds prevented 
them from rising, were poniarded by the 
victors, or rather by some ragged Highland 
boys who had mingled with them. I con- 
cluded, therefore, it would be unsafe to pre- 
sent ourselves without some mediator; and 
as Campbell, whom I now could not but 
identify with the celebrated freebooter Rob 
Roy, was nowhere to be seen, I resolved to 
claim the protection of his emissary, Dougal. 

After gazing everywhere in vain, I at 
length retraced my steps to see what assist- 
ance I could individually render to my un- 
lucky friend, when, to my great joy, 1 saw 
Mr. Jarvie delivered from his state of sus- 
pense; and though very black in the face, 
aid much deranged in the garments, safely 
seated beneath the rock, in front of which 
he had been so lately suspended. I has- 
tened to join him and offer my congratula- 
tions, which he was at first far from receiv- 
ing in the spirit of cordialty with which 
they were offered. A heavy fit of coughing 
scarce permitted him breath enough to ex- 
press the broken hints which he threw out 
against my sincerity. 

“Uh! uh! uh! uh!—they say a friend— 
uh! uh!—a friend sticketh closer than a 
brither—uh! uh! uh! When I came up 
here, Maister Osbaldistone, to this country, 
cursed of God and man—uh! uh—Heaven 
forgie me for swearing—on nae man’s errand 
but yours, d’ye think it was fair—uh! uh! 
uh!—to leave me, first, to be shot or drowned 
atween red-wud Highlanders and red-coats; 
and next to be hung up between heaven and 
earth, like an auld potato-bogle, without 
sae muckle as trying—uh! uh!—sae muckle 
as trying to relieve me?” 

I made a thousand apologies, and labored 
so hard to represent the impossibility of my 
affording him retief by my own unassisted 
exertions, that at length I succeeded, and 
the Bailie, who was as placable as hasty in 
his temper, extended his favor to me once 
more. I next took the liberty of asking 
him how he had contrived to extricate him- 
self. 

“Me extricate! I might hae hung there 
till the day of judgment or I could hae 
helped mysell, wi? my head hinging down 
on the tae side, and iny heels on the tother, 
like the yarn-scales in the weigh-house. It 
was the creature Dougal that extricated me, 
as he did yestreen; he cuttit aff the tails 0’ 
my coat wi’ his durk and another gillie and 
him set me on my legs as cleverly as if I 
had never been aff them. But to see what 
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a thing gude braid claith is! Had I been 
in ony 0’ your rotten French camlets now, or 
your drab-de-berries, it would hae screeded 
like an auld rag wi’ sic a weight as mine. 
But fair fa’? the weaver that wrought the 
weft o't—I swung and bobbit yonder as safe 
as a gabbart* that’s moored by a three-ply 
sable at the Broomielaw.” 

I now inquired what had become of his 
preserver. 

“The creature,” so he continued to call 
the Highlandman, ‘“‘contrived to let me ken 
there wad be danger in gaun near the leddy 
till he came back, and bade me stay here. 
Iam o’ the mind,” he continued, ‘‘that he’s 
seeking after you—it’s a considerate crea- 
ture—and troth, I wad swear he was right 
about the leddy, as he ca’s her, too—Helen 
Campbell was nane o’ the maist douce 
maidens, nor meekest wives neither, and 
folk say that Rob himsell stands in awe 0’ 
her. I doubt she winna ken me, for it’s 
mony years since we met—I am clear for 
waiting for the Dougal creature or we gang 
near her.” 

I signified my acquiescence in this rea- 
soning; but it was not the will of fate that 
day that the Bailie’s prudence should profit 
himself or any one else. 

Andrew Fairservice, though he had ceased 
to caper on the pinnacle upon the cessation 
of the firing, which had given occasion for 
his whimsical exercise, continued, as perched 
on the top of an exposed cliff, too conspicu- 
ous an object to escape the sharp eyes of 
the Highlanders, when they had time to 
look a little around them. We were ap- 
prized he was discovered, by a wild and loud 
halloo set up among the assembled victors, 
three or four of whom instantly plunged 
into the copsewood, and ascended the rocky 
side of the hill in different directions toward 
the place where they had discovered this 
whimsical apparition. 

Those who arrived first within gunshot 
of poor Andrew, did not trouble themselves 
to offer him any assistance in the ticklish 
posture of his affairs, but levelling their long 
Spanish-barrelled guns, gave him to under- 
stand, by signs which admitted of no mis- 
construction, that he must contrive to come 
down and submit himself to their mercy, 
or to be marked at from beneath, like < 
regimental target set up for ball-practice. 
With such a formidable hint for venturous 
exertion, Andrew Fairservice could no 
longer hesitate; the more imminent peril 
overcame his sense of that which seemed 
less inevitable, and he began to descend the 
chff at all risks, clutching to the ivy and 

*A kind of lighter used in the river Clyde,— 
probably from the French adbare. 
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oak stumps, and projecting fragments of 
rock, with an almost feverish anxiety, and 
never failing, as circumstances left him a 
hand at liberty, to extend it to.the plaided 
gentry below in an attitude of supplication, 
as if to deprecate the discharge of their 
levelled firearms. In a word the fellow, 
under the influence of a counteracting mo- 
tive for terror, achieved a safe descent from 
his perilous eminence, which, I verily be 
lieve, nothing but the fear of instant death 
could have moved him to attempt. The 
awkward mode of Andrew’s descent greatly 
amused the Highlanders below, who fired a 
shot or two while he was engaged in it, 
without the purpose of injuring him, as I 
believe, but merely to enhance the amuse- 
ment they derived from his extreme terror, 
and the superlative exertions of agility to 
which it excited him. 

At length he attained firm and compara- 
tively level ground—or rather, to speak 
more correctly, his foot slipping at the last 
point of descent, he fell on the earth at his 
full length, and was raised by the assistance 
of the Highlanders, who stood to receive 
him, and who, ere he gained his legs, 
stripped him not only of the whole contents 
of his pockets, but of periwig, hat, coat, 
doublet, stockings, and shoes, performing 
the feat with such admirable celerity, that, 
although he fell on his back a well-clothed 
and decent burgher-seeming serving-man, 
he arose a forked, uncased, bald-pated, beg- 
garly-looking scarecrow. Without respect 
to the pain which his undefended toes ex- 
perienced from the sharp encounter of the 
rocks over which they hurried him, those 
who had detected Andrew proceeded to drag 
him downward toward the road through all 
the intervening obstacles. 

In the course of their descent, Mr. Jar- 
vie and I became exposed to their lynx-eyed 
observation, and instantly half-a-dozen of 
armed Highlanders thronged around us, 
with drawn dirks and swords pointed at 
our faces and throats, and cocked pistols 
presented against our bodies. To have 
offered resistance would have been madness, 
especially as we had no weapons capable of 
supporting such a demonstration. We 
therefore submitted to our fate; and with 
great roughness on the part of those who as- 
sisted at our toilette, were in the act of be- 
ing reduced to as unsophisticated a state (to 
use King Lear’s phrase) as the plumeless 
biped Andrew Fairservice, who stood shiver- 
ing between fear and cold at a few yards’ 
distance. Good chance, however, saved us 
from this extremity of wretchedness; for, 
just as I had yielded up my cravat (a smart 
Steinkirk, by the jway, and richly laced), 
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and the Bailie had been disrobed of the frag- 
ments of his riding-coat—enter Dougal, and 
the scene was changed. By a high tone of 
expostulation, mixed with oaths and threats, 
as far as I could conjecture the tenor of his 
language from the violence of his gestures, 
he compelled the plunderers, however re- 
luctant, not only to give up their further 
depredations on our property, but to restore 
the spoil they had already appropriated. 
He snatched my cravat from the fellow who 
had seized it, and twisted it (in the zeal of 
his restitution) around my neck with such 
suffocating energy as made me think that 
he had not only been, during his residence 
at Glasgow, a substitute of the jailor, but 
must moreover have taken lessons as an ap- 
prentice of the hangman. He flung the 
tattered remnants of Mr. Jarvie’s coat 
around his shoulders, and as more High- 
landers began to flock toward us from the 
high road, he led the way downward, direct- 
ing and commanding the others to afford 
us, but particularly the Bailie, the assist- 
ance necessary to our descending with com- 
parative ease and safety. It was, however, 
in vain that Andrew Fairservice employed 
his lungs in obsecrating a share of Dougal’s 
protection, or at least his interference to 
procure restoration of his shoes. 

“Na, na,” said Dougal in reply, ‘‘she’s 
nae gentle pody, I trow; her petters hae 
ganged parefoot, or she’s muckle mista’en.” 
And, leaving Andrew to follow at his leisure, 
or rather at such leisure as the surrounding 
crowd were pleased to indulge him with, 
he hurried us down to the pathway in which 
the skirmish had been fought, and hastened 
to present us as additional captives to the 
female leader of his band. 

We were dragged before her accordingly, 
Dougal fighting, struggling, screaming, as 
if he were the party most apprehensive of 
hurt, and repulsing, by threats and efforts, 
all those who attempted to take a nearer 
interest in our capture than he seemed to 
do himself. At length we were placed be- 
fore the heroine of the day, whose appear- 
ance, as well as those of the savage, uncouth, 
yet martial figures who surrounded us, 
struck me, to own the truth, with con- 
siderable apprehension. I do not know if 
Helen MacGregor had personally mingled 
in the fray, and indeed I was afterward 
given to understand the contrary; but the 
specks of blood on her brow, her hands and 
naked arms, as well as on the blade of her 
sword which she continued to hold in her 
hand—her flushed countenance, and the 
disordered state of the raven locks which 
escaped from under the red bonnet and 
plume that fornaed her head-dress, seemed 
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all to intimate that she had taken an im- 
mediate share in the conflict. Her keen 
black eyes and features expressed an imag- 
ination inflamed by the pride of gratified 
revenge, and the triumph of victory. Yet 
there was nothing positively sanguinary, or 
cruel, in her deportment; and she reminded 
me, when the immediate alarm of the in- 
terview was over, of some of the paintings 
I had seen of the inspired heroines in the 
Catholic churches of France. She was not, 
indeed, sufficiently beautiful for a Judith, 
nor had she the inspired expression of fea- 
tures which painters have given to Deborah, 
or to the wife of Heber the Kenite, at whose 
feet the strong oppressor of Israel, who 
dwelled in Harosheth of the Gentiles, bowed 
down, fell, and layadead man. Neverthe- 
less, the enthusiasm by which she was agi- 
tated gave her countenance and deportment, 
wildly dignified in themselves, an air which 


{made her approach nearly to the ideas of 


those wonderful artists who gave to the eye 
the heroines of Scripture history. 

I was uncertain in what terms to accost 
a personage so uncommon, when Mr. Jar- 
vie, breaking the ice with a preparatory 
cough (for the speed with which he had 
been brought into her presence had again im- 
peded his respiration), addressed her as fol- 
lows:—‘‘Uh! uh! ete., ete. Iam very happy 
to have this joyful opportunity” (a quaver 
in his voice strongly belied the emphasis 
which he studiously laid on the word joyful) 
—“‘this joyful occasion,” he resumed, try- 
ing to give the adjective a more suitable 
accentuation, ‘‘to wish my kinsman Robin’s 
wife avery good morning—Uh! uh!—How’s 
av wi’ ye?” (by this time he had talked 
himself into his usual jog-trot manner, 
which exhibited a mixture of familiarity 
and self-importance)—‘“‘How’s a’ wi’ ye 
this lang time? Ye’ll hae forgotten me, 
Mrs. MacGregor Campbell, as your cousin 
—uh! uh!—but ye’ll mind my father, Dea- 
con Nicol Jarvie, in the Saut Market o’ 
Glasgow?—an honest man he was, and a 
sponsible, and respect it you and yours. 
Sae, as I said before, I am right glad to see 
you, Mrs. MacGregor Campbell, as my kins- 
man’s wife. JI wad crave the hherty of a 
kinsman to salute you, but that your gillies 
keep such a dolefw’ fast haud o’ my arms, 
and, to speak Heayen’s truth and a magis- 
trate’s, ye wadna be the waur of a cogfu’ 0” 
water before ye welcomed your friends. 

There was something in the familiarity 
of this introduction which ill suited the 
exalted state of temper of the person to 
whom it was addressed, then busied with 
distributing dooms of death, and warm from 
conquest in a perilous encounter. 
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‘What fellow are you,” she said, “that 
dare to claim kindred with the MacGregor, 
and neither wear his dress nor speak his lan- 
guage?—What are you, that have the tongue 
and the habit of the hound, and yet seek 
. i. . 
to lie down with the deer?” 

‘“T dinna ken,” said the undaunted Baile, 
‘Gf the kindred has ever been weel redd out 
to you yet, cousin—but it’s ken’d, and can 
be prov’d. My mother, Elspeth MacFar- 
lane, was the wife of my father, Deacon 
Nicol Jarvie—peace be wi’ them baith!— 
and Elspeth was the daughter of Parlane 
MacFarlane, at the Sheeling o’ Loch Sloy. 
Now, this Parlane MacFarlane, as his sur- 
viving daughter Maggy MacFarlane, alias 
MacNab, wha married Duncan MacNab 0’ 
Stuckavrallachan, can testify, stood as near 
to your gudeman, Robert MacGregor, as in 
the fourth degree of kindred, for” 

The virago lopped the genealogical tree, 


by demanding haughtily, “‘If a stream of | 


rushing water acknowledged any relation 
with the portion withdrawn from it for 
the mean domestic uses of those who dwelt 
on its banks?” 

‘Vera true, kinswoman,” said the Bailie; 
“but for a’ that, the burn wad be glad to 
hae the milldam back again in simmer, 
when the chuckie-stanes are white in the 
sun. I ken weel eneugh you Hieland folk 
haud us Glasgow people light and cheap 
for our language and our claes;—but every- 
body speaks their native tongue that they 
learned in infancy; and it would be a daft- 
like thing to see me wi’ my fat wame ina 
short Hieland coat, and my puir short 
houghs gartered below the knee, like ane 
o your lang-legged gillies. Mair by token, 
kinswoman,” he continued, in defiance of 
various intimations by which Dougal seemed 
torecommend silence, as well as of the marks 
of impatience which the Amazon evinced 
at his loquacity, ‘“‘I wad hae ye to mind 
that the king’s errand whiles comes in the 
cadger’s gate, and that, for as high as ye 
may think o’ the gudeman, as it’s right every 
wife should honor her husband—there’s 
Scripture warrant for that—yet as high as 
ye haud him, as I was saying, I hae been 
serviceable to Rob ere now;—forbye a set 0’ 
pearlins I sent yoursell when ye was gaun 
to be married, and when Rob was an honest 
weel-doing drover, and nane 0’ this unlawfw 
wark, wi’ fighting, and flashes, and fluff- 
gibs, disturbing the king’s peace and dis- 
arming his soldiers.” 

He had apparently touched ona key which 
his kinswoman could not brook. She drew 
herself up to her full height, and betrayed 
the acuteness of her feelings by a laugh of 
mingled scorn and bitterness. 
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“Yes,” she said, ‘‘you, and such as you, 
might claim a relation to us, when we 
stooped to be the paltry wretches fit to ex- 
ist under your dominion, as your hewers of 
wood and drawers of water—to find cattle 
for your banquets, and subjects for your 
laws to oppress and trample on. But now 
we are free—free by the very act which left 
us neither house nor hearth, food nor cover. 
ing—which bereaved me of all—of all—and 
makes me groan when I think I must still 
cumber the earth for other purposes than 
those of vengeance. And I will carry on 
the work, this day has so well commenced, 
by a deed that shall break all bands be- 
tween MacGregor and the Lowland churls. 
Here Allan—Dougal—bind these Sassenachs 
neck and heel together, and throw them 
into the Highland Loch to seek for their 
Highland kinsfolk.” 

The Bailie, alarmed at this mandate, was 
commencing an expostulation, which proba- 
bly would have only inflamed the violent 
passions of the person whom he addressed, 
when Dougal threw himself between them, 
and in his own language, which he spoke 
with a fluency and rapidity strongly con- 
trasted by the slow, imperfect, and idiot- 
like manner in which he expressed himself 
in English, poured forth what I doubt not 
was a very animated pleading in our behalf. 

His mistress replied to him, or rather cut 
short his harangue, by exclaiming in Eng- 
lish (as if determined to make us taste in 
anticipation the full bitterness of death)— 
“‘Base dog, and son of a dog, do you dispute 
my commands? Should I tell ye to cut out 
their tongues and put them into each other’s 
throats, to try which would there best knap 
Southron, or to tear out their hearts and 
put them into each other’s breasts, to see 
which would there best plot treason against 
the MacGregor—and such things have been 
done of old in the day of revenge, when our 
fathers had wrongs to redress—Should I 
command you to do this, would it be your 
part to dispute my orders?” 

‘“T’o be sure, to be sure,” Dougal replied, 
with accents of profound submission; ‘‘her 
pleasure suld be done—tat’s but reason; but 
an it were—tat is, an it could be thought 
the same to her to coup the ill-faured loon 
of ta red-coat Captain, and him corporal 
Cramp, and twa three o’ the red-coats, into 
the loch, hersell wad do’t wi’ muckle mair 
great satisfaction than to hurt ta honest 
civil shentlemans as were friends to the 
Gregarach, and came up on the Chief’s as- 
surance, and not to do no treason, as hersell 
could testify.” 

The lady was about to reply, when a few 
wild strains of a pibroch wexe heard advanc- 


1, Morris Thrown into the Loch.—2. Dougal Waiting with the Horses.—3. Clachan of Aberfoil.—q. Scene 
in the Library at Osbaldistone Hall. 
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ing up the road from Aberfoil, the same 
probably which had reached the ears of 
Captaiui Thornton’s rear-guard, ang deter- 
mined him to force his way onward rather 
than return to the village, on finding the 
pass occupied. The skirmish being of very 
short duration, the armed men who followed 
this martial melody, had not, although 
quickening their march when they heard 
the firing, been able to arrive in time suf- 
ficient to take any share in the rencontre. 
The victory, therefore, was complete with- 
out them, and they now arrived only to 
share in the triumph of their countrymen. 

There was a marked difference betwixt 
the appearance of these new comers and 
that of the party by which our escort had 
been defeated—and it was greatly in favor 
of the former. Amog the Highlanders who 
surrounded the Chieftainess, if I may pre- 
sume to call her so without offence to gram- 
mar, were men in the extremity of age, boys 
scarce able to bear a sword, and even women 
all, in short, whom the last necessity 
urges to take up arms; and it added a shade 
of bitter shame to the dejection which 
clouded Thornton’s manly countenance, 
when he found that the numbers and_posi- 
tion of a foe, otherwise so despicable, had 
enabled them to conquer his brave veterans. 
But the thirty or forty Highlanders who 
now joined the others, were all men in the 
prime of youth or manhood, active clean- 
made fellows, whose short hose and belted 
plaids set out their sinewy limbs to the best 
advantage. Their arms were as superior 
to those of the first party as their dress and 
appearance. The followers of the female 
Chief had axés, scythes, and other antique 
weapons, in aid of their guns; and some 
hed only clubs, daggers, and long knives. 
But of the second party, most had pistols 
at the belt, and almost all had dirks hang- 
ing at the pouches which they wore in front. 
Each had a good gun in his hand, and a 
broadsword by his side, besides a stout round 
target, made of light wood, covered with 
leather, and curiously studded with brass, 
and having a steel spike screwed into the 
centre. , These hung on their left shoulder 
during a march, or while they were engaged 
in exchanging fire with the enemy, and 
were worn on their left arm when they 
charged with sword in hand. . 

But it was easy to see that this chosen 
band had not arrived from a victory such 
as they found their ill-appointed companions 
possessed of. The pibroch sent forth occa- 
sionally a few wailing notes expressive of a 
very different sentiment from triumph; and 
when they appeared before the wife of their 
Chieftain, it was in silence, and with down- 
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cast and melancholy looks. They paused 
when they approached her, and the pipe 
again sent forth the same wild and melan- 
choly strain. 

Helen rushed toward them with a counte- 
nance in which anger was mingled with ap- 
prehension.—‘‘What means this, Alaster?” 
she said to the minstrel—‘‘why a lament 
in the moment of victory?—Robert—Ha- 
mish—where’s the MacGregor? — where’s 
your father?” 

Her sons, who led the band, advanced 
with slow and irresolute steps toward her, 
and murmured a few words in Gaelic, at 
hearing which she set up a shriek that made 
the rocks ring again, in which all the 
women and boys joined, clapping their 
hands and yelling as if their lives had been 
expiring in the sound. The mountain 
echoes, silent since the military sounds of 
battle had ceased, had now to answer these 
frantic and discordant shrieks of sorrow, 
which drove the very night-birds from their 
haunts in the rocks, as if they were startled 
to hear orgies more hideous and ill-omened 
than their own, performed in the face of 
open day. 

“Taken!” repeated Helen, when the 
clamor had subsided—‘‘Taken! — captive! 
—and you live to say so?—Coward dogs! 
did I nurse you for this, that you should 
spare your blood on your father’s enemies? 
or see him prisoner, and come back to tell 
ie 

The sons of MacGregor, to whom this 
expostulation was addressed, were youths, 
of whom the eldest had hardly attained his 
twentieth year. Hamish, or James, the 
elder of these youths, was the tallest by a 
head, and much handsomer than his brother; 
his light-blue eyes, with a profusion of fair 
hair, which streamed from under his smart 
blue bonnet, made his whole appearance a 
most favorable specimen of the Highland 
youth. The younger was called Robert; but, 
to distinguish him from his father, the 
Highlanders added the epithet Oug, or the 
young. Dark hair, and dark features, with 
a ruddy glow of heath and animation, and a 
form strong and well-set beyond his years, 
completed the sketch of the young moun- 
taineer. 

Both now stood before their mother with 
countenances clouded with grief and shame, 
and listened, with the most respectful sub- - 
mission, to the reproaches with which she 
loaded them. At length when her resent- 
ment appeared in some degree to subside, 
the eldest, speaking in English, probably 
that he might not be understood by their 
followers, endeavored respectfully to vindi- 
cate himself and his brother from his moth- 
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er’s reproaches. I was so near him as to 
comprehend much of what he said; and, as 
it was of great consequence to me to be pos- 
sessed of information in this strange crisis, I 
failed not to listen as attentively as I could. 

“The MacGregor,” his son stated, “Shad 
been called out upon a trysting with a Low- 
land hallion, who came with a token from” 
—he muttered the name very low, but I 
thought it sounded like my own. ‘“‘The 
MacGregor,” he said, ‘‘accepted of the invi- 
tation, but commanded the Saxon who 
brought the message to be detained, as a 
hostage that good faith should be observed 
to him. Accordingly he went to the place 
of appointment” (which had some wild 
Highland name that I cannot remember), 
“attended only by Angus Breck and Little 
Rory, commanding no one to follow him. 
Within half an hour Angus Breck came 
back with the doleful tidings that the Mac- 
Gregor had been surprised and made pris- 
oner by a party of Lennox militia, under 
Galbraith of Garschattachin.” He added, 
“that Galbraith, on being threatened by 
MacGregor, who upon his capture menaced 
him with retaliation on the person of the 
hostage, had treated the threat with great 
contempt, replying, “Let each side hang his 
man; we'll hang the thief, and your cathe- 
rans may hang the gauger, Rob, and the 
country will be rid of two damned things at 
once, a wild Highlander and a revenue offi- 
cer.’ Angus Breck, less carefully looked to 
than his master, contrived to escape from 
the hands of the captors, after having been 
in their custody long enough to hear this 
discussion, and to bring off the news.” 

‘And did you learn this, you false-hearted 
traitor,” said the wife of MacGregor, ‘‘and 
not instantly rush to your father’s rescue, 
to bring him off, or leave your body on the 
place?” 

The young MacGregor modestly replied, 
by respresenting the very superior force of 
the enemy, and stated, that as they made 
no preparation for leaving the country, he 
had fallen back up the glen with the pur- 

-pose of collecting a band suflicient to at- 
tempt a rescue with some tolerable chance 
of success. At length he said, the militia- 
men would quarter, he understood, in the 
neighboring house of Gartartan, or the old 
castle in the port of Monteith, or some other 
stronghold, which, although strong and de- 
fensible, was nevertheless capable of being 
surprised, could they but get enough of’men 
assembled for the purpose.” 

I understood afterward that the rest of 
the freebooter’s followers were divided into 
two strong bands, one destined to watch the 
remaining garrison of Inversnaid, a party 
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of which, under Captain Thornton, had beer, 
defeated; and another to show front to the 
Highlawd clans who had united with the 
regular troops and Lowlanders in this hos- 
tile and combined invasion of that moun- 
tainous and desolute territory, which lying 
between the lakes of Loch Lomond, Loch 
Katrine, and Loch Ard, was at this time 
currently called Rob Roy’s, or the MacGreg- 
or country. Messengers were despatched 
in great haste, to concentrate, as I supposed, 
their forces, with a view to the purposed 
attack on the Lowlanders; and the dejection 
and despair, at first visible on each counte- 
nance, gave place to the hope of rescuing 
their leader, and to the thirst of vengeance. 
It was under the burning influence of the 
latter passion that the wife of MacGregor 
commanded that the hostage exchanged for 
his safety should be brought into her pres- 
ence. I believe her sons had kept this un- 
fortunate wretch out of her sight, for fear 
of the consequences; but if it was so, their 
humane precaution only postponed his fate. 
They dragged forward at her summons a 
wretch already half dead with terror, in 
whose agonized features I recognized, to my 
horror and astonishment, my old acquaint- 
ance Morris. 

He fell prostrate before the female Chief 
with an effort to clasp her knees, from 
which she drew back, as if his touch had 
been pollution, so that all he could do in 
token of the extremity of his humiliation, 
was to kiss the hem of her plaid.. I never 
heard entreaties for life poured forth with 
such agony of spirit. The ecstasy of fear 
was such, that instead of paralyzing his 
tongue, as on ordinary occasions, it even 
rendered him eloquent; and, with cheeks 
pale as ashes, hands compressed in agony, 


eyes that seemed to be taking their last look 


of all mortal objects, he protested, with the 
deepest oaths, his total ignorance of any 
design on the person of Rob Roy, whom he 
swore he loved and honored as his own soul. 
In the inconsistency of his terror, he said 
he was but the agent of others, and he 
muttered the name of Rashleigh. He prayed 
but for hfe—for life he would give all he 
had in’ the world: it was but life he asked 
—hife, if it were to be prolonged under tor- 
tures and privations: he asked only breath, 
though it should be drawn in the damps of 
the lowest caverns of their hills. 

It is impossible to describe the scorn, the 
loathing, and contempt, with which the 
wife of MacGreger regarded this wretched 
petitioner for the poor boon of existence. 

“TI could have bid ye live,” she said, 

“Shad life been to you the same weary and 
wasting burden that it is to me—that it is 
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to every noble and generous mind. But 
you—wretch! you could creep through the 
world unaffected by its various disgraces, 
its ineffable miseries, its constantly accu- 
mulating masses of crime and sorrow: you 
could live and enjoy yourself, while the 
noble-ininded are betrayed—while nameless 
and birthless villains tread on the neck of 
the brave and the long-descended: you could 
enjoy yourself, like a butcher’s dog in the 
shambles, battening on garbage, while the 
slaughter of the oldest and best went on 
around you! This enjoyment you shall not 
live to partake of!—you shall die, base dog! 
and that before yon cloud has passed over 
the sun.” 

She gave a brief command in Gaelic to 
her attendants, two of whom seized upon 
the prostrate suppliant, and hurried him to 
the brink of a clitf which overhung the flood. 
He set up the most piercing and dreadful 
cries that fear ever uttered—I may well 
term them dreadful, for they haunted my 
sleep for years afterward. As the murder- 
ers, or executioners, call them as you will, 
dragged him along, he recognized me even 
in that moment of horror, and exclaimed, 
in the last articulate words I ever heard him 
utter, ‘Oh, Mr. Osbaldistone, save me!— 
save me!” 

I was so much moved by this horrid spec- 
tacle, that, although in momentary expecta- 
tion of sharing his fate, I did attempt to 
speak in his behalf, but, as might have been 
expected, my interference was sternly dis- 
regarded. The victim was held: fast by 
some, while others, binding a large heavy 
stone in a plaid, ticd itround his neck, and 
others again eagerly stripped him of some 
part of his dress. Half-naked, and thus 
manacled, they hurled him into the lake, 
there about twelve feet deep, with a loud 
halloo of vindictive triumph,—above which, 
however, his last death-shriek, the yell of 
mortal agony, was distinctly heard. The 
heavy burden splashed in the dark-blue 
waters, and the Highlanders, with their 
pole-axes and swords, watched an instant 
to guard, lest, extricating himself from the 
load to which he was attached, the victim 
might have struggled to regain the shore. 
But the knot had been securely bound—the 
wretched man sunk without effort; the 
waters, which his fall had disturbed, settled 
calmly over him, and the unit of that life 
for which he had pleaded so strongly, was 
for ever withdrawn from the sum of human 
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And be he safe restored ere evening set, 
Or, if there’s vengeance in an injured heart, 
And power to wreak it in an armed hand, 
Your land shall ache for’t. 

Oyo, in Awe. 


I KNow not why it is a single deed of vio- 
lence and cruelty affects Sur nerves more 
than when these are exercised on a more 
extended scale. I had seen that day several 
of my brave countrymen fall in battle: it 
seemed to me that they met a lot appropri- 
ate to humanity, and my bosom, though 
thrilling with mterest, was affected with 
nothing of that sickening horror with which 
I beheld the unfortunate Morris put to 
death without resistance, and in cold blood. 
I looked at my companion, Mr. Jarvie, 
whose face reflected the feelings which were 
painted in mine. Indeed he could not so 
suppress his horror, but that the words es- 
caped him in a Jow and broken whisper,— 

*‘T take up my protest against this deed, 
as a bloody and cruel murder—it is a cursed 
deed, and God willavenge it in his due way 
and time.” 

“Then you do not fear to follow?” said 
the virago, bending on him a look of death, 
such as that with which a hawk looks at his 
prey ere he pounces. 

“Kinswoman,” said the Bailie, ‘‘nae man 
willingly wad cut short his thread of life 
before the end o’ his pirn was fairly meas- 
ured off on the yarn-winles—And I hae 
muckle to do, an I be spared, in this warld 
—public and private business, as weel that 
belanging to the magistracy as to my ain 
particular; and nae doubt I hae some to de- 
pend on me, as puir Mattie, wha is an or- 
phan—She’s a far-awa’ cousin o’ the Laird 
o Limmerfield. Sae that, laying a’ this 
thegither—skin for skin, yea all that a man 
hath, will he give for his hfe.” 

‘‘And were I to set you at liberty,” said 
the imperious dame, ‘“‘what name could you 
give to the drowning of that Saxon dog?”. , 

“Uh! uh!—hem! hem!” said the Bailie, 
clearing his throat as well as he could, ‘‘I 
suld study to say as little on that score as 
might be—least said is sunest mended.” 

‘But if you were called on by the courts, 
as you term them, of justice,” she again 
demanded, ‘‘what then would be your 
answer?” 

The Bailie looked this way and that way, 
like a person who meditates an escape, and 
then answered in the tone of one who, see- 
ing no means of accomplishing a retreat, 
determines to stand the brunt of battle— 
**T see what you are driving me to the wa’ 
about. But Pll tell you’t plain, kinswoman, 
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—I behoved just to speak according to my 
ain conscience; and though your ain gude- 
man, that I wish had been here for his ain 
sake and mine, as weel as the puir Hieland 
creature Dougal, can tell ye that Nicol 
Jarvie can wink as hard at a friend’s failings 
as onybody, yet I’se tell ye, kinswoman, 
mine’s ne’er be the tongue to belie my 
thought; and s@ner than say that yonder 
puir wretch was lawfully slaughtered, [ wad 
consent to be laid beside him—though I 
think yeare the first Hieland woman wad 
mint sic a doom to her husband’s kinsman 
but four times removed.” 

It is probable that the tone and firmness 
assumed by the Bailie in his last speech was 
better suited to make an impression on the 
hard heart of his kinswoman than the tone 
of supplication he had hitherto assumed, 
as gems can be cut with steel, though they 
resist softer metals. She commanded us 
both to be placed before her. ‘* Your name,” 
she said to me, ‘‘is Osbaldistone?—the dead 
dog, whose death you have witnessed, called 
you so.” 

‘““My name vs Osbaldistone,” was my an- 
swer. 

‘‘Rashleigh, then, I suppose, is your 
Christian name? she pursued.” 

‘‘No—my name is Francis.” 

“But you know Rashleigh Osbaldistone,” 
she continued. ‘‘He is your brother, if I 
mistake not,—at least your kinsman and 
near friend.” 

‘We is my kinsman,” I replied, ‘‘but not 
my friend. We were lately engaged together 
in a rencontre, when we were separated by 
a person whom [ understand to be your hus- 
band. My blood is hardly yet dried on his 
sword, and the wound on my side is yet 
green. I have little reason to acknowledge 
him as a friend.” 

“Then,” she replied, ‘‘if a stranger to his 
intrigues, you can go in safety to Garschat- 
tachin and his party without fear of being 
detained, and carry them a message from 
the wife of the MacGregor?” 

I answered that I knew no reasonable 
cause why the militia gentleman should de- 
tain me; ‘‘that I had no reason, on my own 
account, to fear being in their hands; and 
that if my going on her embassy would act 
as a protection to my friend and servant, 
who were here prisoners, I was ready to set 
ont directly.” I took the opportunity to 
say, “That I had come into this country on 
her husband’s invitation, and his assurance 
that he would aid me in some important 
matters in which I was interested; that my 
companion, Mr. Jarvie, had accompanied 
me on the same errand.” 

‘And I wish Mr. Jarvie’s boots had been 
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fw’ o’ boiling water when he drew them on 
for sic a purpose,” interrupted the Bailie. 

“You may read your father,” said Helen 
MacGregor, turning to her sons, ‘“‘in what 
this young Saxon tells us—Wise only when 
the bonnet is on his head, and the sword is 
in his hand, he never exchanges the tartan 
for the broad-cloth, but he runs himself into 
the miserable intrigues of the Lowlanders, 
and becomes again, after all he has suffered, 
their agent—their tool—their slave.” 

“‘Add, madam,” said I, ‘‘and their bene- 
factor.” 

““Be it so,” she said; for it is the most 
empty title. of them all, since he has uni- 
formly sown benefits to reap a harvest of 
the most foul ingratitude.—But enough of 
this. I shall cause you to be guided to the 
enemy’s outposts. Ask for their command- 
er, and deliver him this message from me, 
Helen MacGregor;—that if they injure a 
hair of MacGregor’s head, and if they do 
not set him at hberty within the space of 
twelve hours, there is not a lady in the Len- 
nox but shall before Christmas cry the coro- 
nach for them she will be loath to lose,— 
there is not a farmer but shall sing well-a-wa 
over a burnt barnyard and an empty byre,— 
there is not a laird nor heritor shall lay his 
head on the pillow at night with the assur- 
ance of being a live man in the morning,— 
and, to begin as we are to end, so soon as 
the term is expired, I will send them this 
Glasgow Bailie, and this Saxon Captain, and 
all the rest of my prisoners, each bundled 
in a plaid, and chopped into as many pieces 
as there are checks in the tartan.” 

As she paused in her denunciation, Cap- 
tain Thornton, who was within hearing, 
added, with great coolness, ‘‘Present my 
comphiments—Captain Thornton’s of the 
Royals, compliments—to the commanding 
officer, and tell him to do his duty and se- 
cure his prisoner, and not waste a thought 
upon me. If I have been fool enough to 
have been led into an ambuscade by these 
artful savages, I am wise enough to know 
how to die for it without disgracing the ser- 
vice. Iam only sorry for my poor fellows,” 
he said, ‘‘that have fallen into such butch- 
erly hands.” 

‘*Whist! whist!” exclaimed the Bailie; 
“are ye weary o’ your life?—Ye'll gie my 
service to the commanding officer, Mr. Os- 
baldistone—Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s service, a 
magistrate 0° Glasgow, as his father the dea- 
con was before him—and tell him, here are 
a wheen honest men in great trouble, and 
like to come to mair; and the best thing he 
can do for the common good, will be just to 
let Rob come his wa’s up the glen, and nae 
There’s been some ill dune 
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here already; but as it has lighted chiefly 
on the gauger, it winna be muckle worth 
making a stir about.” 

With these very opposite injunctions from 
the parties chiefly interested in the success 
of my embassy, and with the reiterated 
charge of the wife of MacGregor to remem- 
ber and detail every word of her injunc- 
tions, I was at length suffered to depart; 
and Andrew Fairservice, chiefly, I believe, 
to get rid of his clamorous supplications, 
was permitted to attend me. Doubtful, how- 
ever, that I might use my horse as a means 
of escape from my guides, or desirous to re- 
tain a prize of some value, J was given to 
understand that I was to perform my jour- 
ney on foot, escorted by Hamish MacGregor, 
the elder brother, who, with two followers, 
attended, as well to show me the way, as to 
reconnoitre the strength and position of the 
enemy. Dougal had been at first ordered 
on this party, but he contrived to elude the 
service, with the purpose, as we afterward 
understood, of watching over Mr. Jarvie, 
whom, according to his wild principles of 
fidelity, he considered as entitled to his good 
offices, from having once acted in some 
measure as his patron or master. 

After walking with great rapidity about 
an hour, we arrived at an eminence covered 
with brushwood, which gave usa command- 
ing prospect down the valley, and a full 
view of the post which the militia occupied. 
Being chiefly cavalry, they had judiciously 
avoided any attempt to penetrate the pass 
which had been so unsuccessfully essayed by 
Captain Thornton. They had taken up 
their situation with some military skill, on a 
rising ground in the centre of the little val- 
ley of Aberfoil, through which the river 
Forth winds its earliest course, and which 
is formed by two ridges of hills, faced with 
barricades of limestone rock, intermixed 
with huge masses of breccia, or pebbles im- 
bedded in some softer substance which has 
hardened around them like mortar; and sur- 
rounded by the more lofty mountains in the 
distance. These ridges, however, left the 
valley of breadth enough to secure the cay- 
alry from any sudden surprise by the moun- 
taineers, and they had stationed sentinels 
and outposts at proper distances from this 
main body, in every direction, so that they 
might secure full time to mount and get 
under arms upon the least alarm. It was 
not, indeed, expected at that time, that 
Highlanders would attack cavalry in an open 
plain, though late events have shown that 
they may do so with success.* When I first 


*The affairs of Prestonpans and Falkirk’ are 
probably alluded to, which marks the time of writ- 
ing the Memoirs as subse; ent to 1749. 
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knew the Highlanders, they had almost a 
superstitious dread of a mounted trooper, the 
horse being so much more fierce and impos- 
ing in his appearance than the little shelter 
of their own hills, and moreover being 
trained, as the more ignorant mountaineers 
believed, to fight with his feet and his teeth. 

The appearance of the picqueted horses, 
feeding in this ttle vale—the forms of the 
soldiers, as they sate, stood, or walked, in 
various groups in the vicinity of the beautiful 
river, and of the bare yet romantic ranges 
of rock which hedge in the landscape on 
either side,—formed a noble foreground; 
while far to the eastward the eye caught a 
glance of the lake of Menteith; and Stirling 
Castle, dimly seen along with the blue and 
distant line of the Ochil Mountains, closed 
the scene. 

After gazing on this landscape with great 
earnestness, young MacGregor intimated to 
me that I was to descend to the station of the 
militia and execute my errand to their com- 
mander,—enjoining me at the same time, 
with a menacing gesture, neither to inform 
them who had guided me to that place, nor: 
where I had parted from my escort. Thus 
tutored, I descended toward the military 
post, followed by Andrew, who only retain- 
ing his breeches and stockings of the Eng- 
lish costume, without a hat, bare-legged, 
with brogues on his feet, which Dougal had 
given him out of compassion, and having a 
tattered plaid to supply the want of all upper 
garments, looked as if he had been playing 
the part of a Highland Tom-of-Bedlam. 
We had not proceeded far before we became 
visible to one of the videttes, who, riding 
toward us, presented his carabine and com- 
manded me to stand. I obeyed, and when 
the soldier came up, desired to be conducted 
to his commanding-officer. I was immedi- 
ately brought where a circle of officers, sit- 
ting upon the grass, seemed in attendance 
wpon one of superior rank. He wore a cui- 
rass of polished steel, over which were drawn 
the insignia of the ancient Order of the 
Thistle. My friend Garschattachin, and 
many other gentlemen, some in uniform, 
others in their ordinary dress, but all armed 
and well attended, seemed to receive their 
orders from this person of distinction. Many 
servants in rich liveries, apparently a part 
of his household, were also in waiting. 

Having paid to this nobleman the respect 
which his rank appeared to demand, I ac- 
quainted him that I had been an involun- 
tary witness to the king’s soldiers having 
suffered a defeat from the Highlanders at 
the pass of Loch-Ard (such I had learned 
was the name of the place where Mr. Thorn- 
ton was made prisoner), and that the vic- 
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tors threatened every species of extremity to 
those who had fallen into their power, as 
well as to the Low Country in general, un- 
less their Chief, who had that morning been 
made prisoner, were returned to them unin- 
jured. The Duke (for he whom [addressed 
was of no lower rank) listened to me with 
great composure, and then replied, that he 
should be extremely sorry to expose the un- 
fortunate gentlemen who had been made 
prisoners to the cruelty of the barbarians 
into whose hands they had fallen, but that 
it was folly to suppose that he would deliver 
up the very author of all these disorders 
and offences, and so encourage his followers 
in their license. ‘‘You may return to those 
who sent you,” he proceeded, ‘‘and inform 
them, that I shall certainly cause Rob Roy 
Campbell, whom they call MacGregor, to be 
executed, by break of day, as an outlaw 
taken in arms, and deserving death by a 
thousand acts of violence; that I should be 
most justly held unworthy of my situation 
and commission did I act otherwise; that I 
shall know how to. protect the country 
against their insolent threats of violence; 
and that if they injure a hair of the head of 
any of the unfortunate gentlemen whom an 
unlucky accident has thrown into their 
power, I will take such ample vengeance, 
that the very stones of their glens shall sing 
woe for it this hundred years to come!” 

{ humbly begged leave to remonstrate 
respecting the honorable mission imposed 
on me, and touched upon the obvious dan- 
ger attending it, when the noble commander 
replied, that such being the case, I might 
send my servant.” 

“The deil be in my feet,” said Andrew, 
without either having respect to the presence 
in which he stood, or waiting till I replied 
—‘‘the. deil be in my feet, if I gang my 
tae’s length. Do the folk think I hae an- 
other thrapple in my pouch after John High- 
landman’s snecked this ane wi’ his joctaleg? 
or that I can dive doun at the tae side of a 
Highland loch and rise at the tother, like a 
shell-drake? Na, na—ilk ane for himsell, 
and God for usa’. Folk may just make a 
page o’ their ain age, and serve themsells 
till their bairns grow up, and gang their ain 
errands for Andrew. Rob Roy never came 
near the parish of Dreepdaily, to steal either 
pippin or pear frae me or mine.” 

Silencing my follower with some diffi- 
culty, I represented to the Duke the great 
danger Captain Thornton and Mr. Jarvie 
would certainly be exposed to, and entreated 
he would make me the bearer of such modi- 
fied terms as might be the means of saving 
their lives. I assured him I should decline 
no danger if I could be of service; but from 
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what I had heard and seen, I had little 
doubt they would be instantly murdered 
should the chief of the outlaws suffer death. 

The Duke was obviously much affected. 
“Tt was a hard case,” he said, ‘‘and he felt 
it as such; but he had a paramount duty 
to perform to the country—Rob Roy must 
die!” 

I own it was not without emotion that I 
heard this threat of instant death to my ac- 
quaintance Campbell, who had so often tes- 
tified his good-will toward me. Nor was I 
singuiar in the feeling, for many of those 
around the Duke ventured to express them- 
selves in hisfavor. ‘‘It would be more ad- 
visable,” they said, ‘‘to send him to Stirling 
Castle, and there detain him a close prisoner, 
as a pledge for the submission and disper- 
sion of his gang. It were a great pity to 
expose the country to be plundered, which, 
now that the long nights approached, it 
would be found very difficult to prevent, 
since it was impossible to guard every point, 
and the Highlanders were sure to select 
those that were left exposed.” They added, 
that there was great hardship in leaving the 
unfortunate prisoners to the almost certain 
doom of massacre denounced against them, 
which no one doubted would be executed in 
the first burst of revenge. 

Garschattachin ventured yet farther, con- 
fiding in the honor of the nobleman whom 
he addressed, although he knew he had 
particular reasons for disliking their pris- 
oner. ‘‘Rob Roy,” he said, ‘‘though a kit- 
tle neighbor to the Low Country, and par- 
ticularly obnoxious to his Grace, and though 
he maybe carried the catheran trade farther 
than ony man o’ his day, was an auld-farrand 
carle, and there might be some means of 
making him hear reason; whereas his wife 
and sons were reckless fiends, without 
either fear or mercy about them, and, at 
the head of a’ his immer loons, would be a 
worse plague to the country than ever he 
had been.” 

**Pooh! pooh!” replied his Grace, ‘‘it is 
the very sense and cunning of this fellow 
which has so long maintained his reign—a 
mere Highland robber would have been put 
down in as many weeks as he has flourished 
years. is gang, without him, is no more 
to be dreaded as a permanent annoyance— 
it will no longer exist—than a wasp with- 
out its head, which may sting once perhaps, 
but is instantly crushed into annihilation.” 

Garschattachin was not so easily sileneed. 
“‘T am sure, my Lord Duke,” he replied, 
‘‘T have no fayor for Rob, and he as littie 
for me, seeing he has twice cleaned out my 
ain byres, beside skaith amang my tenants; 
but, however”—— 
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“But however, Garschattachin,” said the 
Duke, with a smile of peculiar expression, 


“I fancy you think such a freedom may be | 


pardoned in a friend’s friend, and Rob’s 
supposed to be no enemy to Major Gal- 
braith’s friends over the water.” 

“Tf it be so, my lord,” said Garschatta- 
chin, in the same tone of jocularity, ‘‘it’s 
no the warst thing I have heard of him. 
But 1 wish we heard some news from the 
clans, that we have waited for sae lang. I 
vow to God theyll keep a Hielandman’s 
word wi’ us—I never ken’d them better— 
it’s ill drawing boots upon treys.” 

“TI cannot believe it,” said the Duke. 


“These gentlemen are known to be men of | 


honor, and I must necessarily suppose they 
are to keep their appointment. Send out 
two more horse-men to look for our friends. 
We cannot, till their arrival, pretend to at- 
tack the pass where Captain ‘Thornton has 
suffered himself to be surprised, and which, 
to my knowledge, ten men on foot might 
make good against a regiment of the best 
horse in Europe—Meanwhile let refresh- 
ments be given to the men.” 

I had the benefit of this last order, the 
more necessary and acceptable, as I had 
tasted nothing since our hasty meal at Aber- 
foil the evening before. The videttes who 
had been despatched returned without ti- 
dings of the expected auxiliaries, and sun- 
set was approaching, when a Highlander 
belonging to the clans whose co-operation 
was expected, appeared as the bearer of a 
letter, which he delivered tothe Duke with 
a most profound congé. 5 

“Now will I wad a hogshead of claret,” 
said Garschattachin, ‘‘that this is a message 
to tell us that these cursed Highlandmen, 
whom we have fetched here at the expense 
of so much plague and vexation, are going 
to draw off, and leave us to do our own busi- 
ness if we can.” 

“Tt is even so, gentlemen,” said the Duke, 
reddening with indignation, after having 
perused the letter, which was written upon 
a very dirty scrap of paper, but most punc- 
tiliously addressed, ‘‘For the much-honored 
hands of Ane High and Mighty Prince, the 
Duke,” etc., etc., etc. ‘‘Our allies,” con- 
tinued the Duke, ‘‘have deserted us, gentle- 
men, and have made a separate peace with 
the enemy.” , 

“It’s just the fate of all alliances,” said 
Garschattachin; ‘‘the Dutch were gaun to 
serve us the same gate, if we had not got 
the start of them at Utrecht.” 

“You are facetious, sir,” said the Duke, 
with a frown which showed how little he 
liked the pleasantry; ‘‘but our business is 
rather of a grave cast just now.—I suppose 
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no gentleman would advise our attempting 
to penetrate farther into the country, un- 
supported either by friendly Highlanders, 
or by infantry from Inversnaid?” 

A general answer announced that the at- 
tempt would be perfect madness. 

‘‘Nor would there be great wisdom,” the 
Duke added, ‘tin remaining exposed to a 
night-attack in this place. I therefore pro- 
pose that we should retreat to the house of 


Duchray and that of Gartartan, and keep 


safe and sure watch and ward until morning. 
But before we separate, I will examine Rob 
Roy before you all, and make you sensible, 
by your own eyes and ears, of the extreme 
unfitness of leaving him space for farther 
outrage.” He gave orders accordingly, and 
the prisoner was brought before him, his 
arms belted down above the elbow, and se- 
cured to his body by a horse-girth buckled 
tight behind him. ‘Two non-commissioned 
officers had hold of him, one on each side, 
and two file of men with carbines and fixed 
bayonets attended for additional security. 

I had never seen this man in the dress of 
his country, which set in a striking point 
of view the peculiarities of his form. <A 
shock-head of red hair, which the hat and 
periwig of the Lowland costume had in a 
great measure concealed, was seen beneath 
the Highland bonnet, and verified the epi- 
thet of*Roy, or Red, by which he was much 
better known.in the Low Country than by 
any other, and is still, I suppose, best re- 
membered. ‘lhe justice of the appellation 
was also vindicated by the appearance of 
that part of his limbs, from the bottom of 
his kilt to the top of his short hose, which 
the fashion of his country dress left bare, 
and which was covered with a fell of thick, 
short, red hair, especially around his knees, 
which resembled in this respect, as well as 
from their sinewy appearance of extreme 
strength, the limbs of a red-colored High- 
land bull. Upon the whole, betwixt the 
effect produced by the change of dress, and 
by my having become acquainted with his 
real and formidable character, his appear- 
ance had acquired to my eyes something so 
much wilder and more striking than it be- 
fore presented, that I could scarce recognize 
him to be the same person. 

His manner was bold, unconstrained un- 
less by the actual bonds, haughty, and even 
dignified. He bowed to the Duke, nodded 
to Garschattachin and others, and showed 
some surprise at seeing me among the party. 

“Tt is long since we have met, Mr. Camp- 
bell,” said the Duke. 

“Tt is so, my Lord Duke; I could have 
wished it had been” (looking at the fasten- 


ing on his arms) ‘‘when I could have better 
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paid the compliments I owe to your Grace; 
—but there’s a gude time coming.” 

‘‘No time like the time present, Mr. Camp- 
bell,” answered the Duke, ‘‘for the hours 
are fast flying that must settle your last ac- 
count with all mortal affairs. I do not say 
this to insult your distress; but you must 
be aware yourself that you draw near the 
end of your career. I do not deny that you 
may sometimes have done less harm than 
others of your unhappy trade, and that you 
may occasionally have exhibited marks of} 
talent, and even of a disposition which 
promised better things. But you are aware 
how long you have been the terror and the 
oppressor of a peaceful neighborhood, and 
by what acts of violence you have maintained 
and extended your usurped authority. You 
know, in short, that you have deserved 
death, and that you must prepare for it.” 

“My Lord,” said Rob Roy, “‘although I 
may well lay my misfortunes at your Grace’s 
door, yet I will never say that you yourself 
have been the wilful and witting author of 
them. My Lord, if I had thought sae, your 
Grace would not this day have been sitting 
in judgment on me; for you have been three 
times within good rifle distance of me when 
you were thinking but of the red deer, and 
few people have ken’d me miss my aim. 
But as for them that have abused your 
Grace’s ear, and set you up against a man 
that was ance as peacefu’ a man as ony 
in the land, and made your name the war- 
rant for driving me to utter extremity,—I 
have had some amends of them, and, for a’ 
that your Grace now says, I expect to live 
to hae mair.” 

‘‘T know,” said the Duke, in rising anger, 
“‘that you are a determined and impudent 
villain, who will keep his oath if he swears 
to mischief; but it shall be my care to pre- 
vent you. You have no enemies but your 
own wicked actions.” 

“Had I called myself Grahame, instead 
of Campbell, I might have heard less about 
them,” answered Rob Roy, with dogged 
resolution. 

“You will do well, sir,” said the Duke, 
“to warn your wife and family and fol- 
lowers, to beware how they use the gentle- 
men now in their hands, as I will requite 
tenfold on them, and their kin and allies, 
the slightest injury done to any of his 
Majesty’s liege subjects.” 

“My Lord,” said Roy in answer, “none 
of my enemies will allege that I have been 
a bloodthirsty man, and were I now wi’ my 
folk, I could rule four or five hundred wild 
Hielanders as easy as your Grace those 
eight or ten Jackevs and foot-boys—But if 
your Grace is bent to take the head away 
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h e 

from a house, ye may lay your account there 
will be misrule amang the members.—How- 
ever, come o’t what like, there’s an honest 
man, a kinsman o’ my ain, maun come by 
nae skaith. Is there ony body here wad do 
a gude deed for MacGregor?—he may repay 
it, though his hands be now tied.” 

The Highlander who had delivered the 
letter to the Duke replied, ‘“‘Tl do your 
will for you, MacGregor; and I’ll gang back 
up the glen on purpose.” 

He advanced, and received from the pris- 
oner a message to his wife, which, being 
in Gaelic, I did not understand, but I had 
little doubt it related to some measures ta 
be taken for the safety of Mr. Jarvie. 

‘Do you hear the fellow’s impudence?” 
said the Duke; ‘‘he confides in his character 
of a messenger. His conduct is of a piece 
with his master’s, who invited us to make 
common cause against these freebooters, 
and have deserted us so soon as the Mac- 
Gregors have agreed to surrender the Bal- 
quhidder lands they were squabbling about. 


No truth in plaids, no faith in tartan trews! 
Chameleon-like, they change a thousand hues.”’ 


“Your great ancestor never said so, my 
Lord,” answered Major Galbraith;—‘‘and, 
with submission, neither would your Grace 
have occasion to say it, wad ye but be for 
beginning justice at the well-head—Gie the 
honest man his mear again—Let every 
head wear it’s ane bannet, and the distrac- 
tions o’ the Lennox wad be mended wi’ them 
o the land.” 

‘Hush! hush! Garschattachin,” said the 
Duke; ‘‘this is language dangerous for you 
to talk to any one, and especially to me; 
but I presume you reckon yourself a privi- 
leged person. Please to draw off your party 
toward Gartartan; I shall myself see the 
prisoner escorted to Duchray, and send you 
orders to-morrow. You will please grant no 
leave of absence to any of your troopers.” 

*‘Here’s auld ordering and counter-order- 
ing,” muttered Garschattachin between his 


teeth. ‘But patience! patience!—we may 
ae day play at change seats, the king’s com- 
saa ss 
ing.’ 

g. 


The two troops of cavalry now formed, 
and prepared to march off the ground, that 
they might avail themselves of the remainder 
of daylight to get to their evening quarters. 
I received an intimation, rather than an 
invitation, to attend the party; and I per- 
ceived, that, though no longer considered 
as a prisoner, I was yet under some sort of 
suspicion. ‘The times were indeed so danger- 
ous,—the great party questions of Jacobite 
and Hanoverian divided the country so ef- 
fectually,—and the constant disputes and 
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jealousies between the Highlanders and 

owlanders, besides a number of inexplica- 
ble causes of feud which separated the great 
leading families in Scotland from each other, 
occasioned such general suspicion, that a 
solitary and unprotected stranger was almost 
sure to meet with something disagreeable 
in the course of his travels. 

I acquiesced, however, in my destination 
with the best grace I could, consoling my- 
self with the hope that I might obtain from 
the captive freebooter some information 
concerning Rashleigh and his machinations. 
I should do myself injustice did I not add, 
that my views were not merely selfish. I 
was too much interested in my singular ac- 
quaintance not to be desirous of rendering 
him such services as his unfortunate situa- 
tion might demand, or admit of his receiv- 
ing. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


And when he came to broken brigg, 
He bent his bow and swam; 
And when he came to grass growing, 
Set down his feet and ran. 
Gin Morricr. 


THE echoes of the rocks and ravines, on 
either side, now rang to the trumpets of 
the cavalry, which, forming themselves into 
two distinct bodies, began to move down 
the valley at aslow trot. That commanded 
by Major Galbraith soon took to the right 
-hand, and crossed the Forth, for the pur- 
pose of taking up the quarters assigned them 
for the night, when they were to occupy, 
as I understood, an old castle in the vicinity. 
They formed a lively object. while crossing 
the stream, but were soon lost in winding 
up the bank on the opposite side, which was 
clothed with wood. 

We continued our march with considera- 
ble good order. To ensure the safe custody 
of the prisoner, the Duke had caused him 
to be placed on horseback behind one of his 
retainers, called, as I was informed, Ewan 
of Brigglands, one of the largest and strong- 
est men who were present. A_horse-belt, 
passed round the bodies of both, and buckled 
before the yeoman’s breast, renderd it im- 

ossible for Rob Roy to free himself from 
his keeper. I was directed to keep close 
‘beside them, and accommodated for the 
purpose with a troop-horse. We were as 
closely surrounded by the soldiers as the 
width of the road would permit, and had 
always at least one, if not two, on each side, 
with pistol in hand. Andrew Fairservice, 
furnished with a Highland pony, of which 
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they had made prey somewhere o/ other, 
was permitted to ride among the ovher do- 
mestics, of whom a great number attended 
the line of march, though without falling 
into the ranks of the more regularly trained 
troopers. 

In this manner we traveled for a certain 
distance, until we arrived at a place where 
we also were to cross the river. The Forth, 
as being the outlet of a lake, is of con- 
siderable depth, even where less important 
in point of width, and the descent to the 
ford was by a broken precipitous ravine, 
which only permitted one horseman to de- 
scend at once. The rear and centre of our 
small body halting on the bank while the 
front files passed down in succession, pro- 
duced a considerable delay, as is usual on 
such occasions, and even some confusion; 
for a number of those riders, who made no 
proper part of the squadron, crowded to the 
ford without regularity, and made the militia 
cavalry, although tolerably well drilled, 
partake in some degree of their own dis- 
order, 

It was while we were thus huddled to- 
gether on the bank that I heard Rob Roy 
whisper to the man behind whom he was 
placed on horseback, ‘‘Your father, Ewan, 
wadna hae carried an auld friend to the 
shambles, like a calf, for a’ the Dukes in 
Christendom.” 

Ewan returned no answer, but shrugged, 
as one who would express by that sign that 
what he was doing was none of, his own 
choice. 

“‘And when the MacGregors come down 
the glen, and ye see toom faulds, a bluidy 
hearth-stane, and the fire flashing out be-° 
tween the rafters 0’ your house, ye may be 
thinking then, Ewan, that were your friend 
Rob to the fore, you would have had that 
safe which it will make your heart sair to 
lose.” 

Ewan of Brigglands again shrugged and 
groaned, but remained silent. 

‘‘Tt’s a sair thing,” continued Rob, sliding 
his insinuations so gently into Ewan’s ear 
that they reached no other but mine, who 
certainly saw myself in no shape called 
upon to destroy his prospects of escape— 
‘It’s a sair thing, that Ewan of Brigglands, 
whom Roy MacGregor has helped with 
hand, sword, and purse, suld mind a gloom 
from a great man mair than a friend’s life.” 

Ewan seemed sorely agitated, but was 
silent.—We heard the Duke’s voice from 
the opposite bank call, ‘“‘Bring over the 
prisoner.” 

Ewan put his horse in motion, and just 
as I heard Roy say, ‘““Never weigh a Mac- 
Gregor’s bluid against a broken whang o 


persedly, some higher, some lower. 
had crossed, some were in the water, and 
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leather, for there will be another account- 
ing to gie for it baith here and hereafter,” 
they passed me hastily, and dashing forward 
rather precipitately, entered the water. 
‘‘Not yet, sir—not yet,” said some of the 
troopers to me, as I was about to follow, 
while others pressed forward into the stream. 
I saw the Duke on the other side, by the 
waning light, engaged in commanding his 
people tu get into order, as they landed dis- 
Many 


the rest were preparing to follow, when a 
sudden splash warned me that MacGregor’s 
eloquence had prevailed on Ewan to give 
him freedom and achance for life. The 
Duke also heard the sound, and instantly 
guessed its meaning. ‘‘Dog!” he exclaimed 
to Ewan as he landed, ‘‘where is your pris- 
oner?” and, without waiting to hear the 
apology which the terrified vassal began to 
falter forth, he fired a pistol at his head, 
whether fatally I know not, and exclaimed, 
“Gentlemen, disperse and pursue the vil- 
lain—An hundred guineas for him that se- 
cures Rob Roy!” 

All became an instant scene of the most 
lively confusion. Rob Roy, disengaged from 
his bonds, doubtless by Ewan’s slipping 


the buckle of his belt, had dropped off at. 


the horse’s tail, and instantly dived, passing 
under the belly of the troop-horse which 


was on his left hand. But as he was obliged | 


to come to the surface an instant for air, 
the glimpse of his tartan plaid drew the at- 
tention of the troopers, some of whom 


plunged into the river, with a total disre- | 


gard to their own safety, rushing, according 
to the expression of their country, through 
pool and stream, sometimes swimming their 
horses, sometimes losing them and strug- 
gling for their own lives. Others, less zeal- 
ous or more prudent, broke off in different 
directions, and galloped up and down the 
banks, to watch the places at which the 
fugitive might possibly land. 


The hollow- | 
‘ing, the whooping, the calls for aid at dif- 


ferent points, where they saw, or conceived , 


they saw, some vestige of him they were 
seeking,—the frequent report of pistols and 
carabines, fired at every object which ex- 
cited the least suspicion,—the sight of so 
many horsemen riding about, in and out of 
the river, and striking with their long broad- 
swords at whatever excited their attention, 
joined to the vain exertions used by their 


officers to restore order and regularity,—and | 
al] this in so wild a scene, and visible only, 


by the imperfect twilight of an autumn 
evening, made the most extraordinary hub- 
bub I had hitherto witnessed. I was indeed 
left alone to observe it, for our whole caval- 
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cade had dispersed in pursuit, or at least to 
see the event of the search. Indeed, as I 
partly suspected at the time, and afterward 
learned with certainty, many of those who 
seemed most active in their attempts to 
waylay and recover the fugitive, were, in 
actual truth, least desirous that he should 
be taken, and only joined in the cry to in- 
crease the general confusion, and to give 
Rob Roy a better opportunity of escaping. 

Escape, indeed, was not difficult for a 
swimmer so expert as the freebooter, as soon 
as he had eluded the first burst of pursuit. 
At one time he was closely pressed, and 
several blows were made which flashed in 
the water around him; the scene much re- 
sembling one of the otter-hunts which I had 
seen at Osbaldistone Hall, where the animal 
is detected by the hounds from his being 
necessitated to put his nose above the stream 
to vent or breathe, while he is enabled to 
elude them by getting under water again so 
soon as he has refreshed himself by respira- 
tion. MacGregor, however, had a trick be- 
yond the otter; for he contrived, when very 
closely pursued, to disengage himself unob- 
served from his plaid, and suffer it to float 
down the stream, where in its progress it 
quickly attracted general attention; many 
of the horsemen were thus put upon a false 
scent, and several shots or stabs were averted 
from the party for whom they were de- 
signed. 

Once fairly out of view, the recovery of 
the prisoner became almost impossible, since, 
in so many places, the river was rendered 
inaccessible by the steepness of its banks, or 
the thickets of alders, poplars, and birch, 
which, overhanging its banks, prevented 
the approach of horsemen. [Errors and ac- 
cidents had also happened among the pur- 
suers, whose task the approaching night ren- 
dered every moment more hopeless. Some 
got themselves involved in the eddies of the 
stream, and required the assistance of their 
companions to save them from drowning. 
Others, hurt by shots or blows in the con- 
fused melée, implored help or threatened 
vengeance, and in one or two instances such 
accidents led to actual strife. The trum- 
pets, therefore, sounded the retreat, an- 
nouncing that the commanding officer, with 
whatsoever unwillingness, had for the pres- 
ent relinquished hopes of the important 
prize which had thus unexpectedly escaped 
his grasp, and the troopers began slowly, 
reluctantly, and brawling with each other as 
they returned, again to assume their ranks. 
I could see them darkening, as they formed 
on the southern bank of the river,—whose 
murmurs, long drowned by the louder cries 
of vengeful pursuit, were now heard hoursely 
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mingling with the deep, discontented, and 
reproachful voices of the disappointed horse- 
men. 

Hitherto I had been as it were a mere 
spectator, though far from an uninterested 
one, of the singular scene which had passed. 
But now I heard a voice suddenly exclaim, 
“‘Where is the English stranger?—It was 
he gave Rob Roy the knife to cut the belt.” 

“Cleeve the pock-pudding to the chafts!” 
cried one voice. 

‘*Weize a brace of balls through his harn- 
pan!” said a second. 

“‘Drive three inches of cauld airn into his 
brisket!” shouted a third. 

And I heard several horses galloping to 
and fro, with the kind purpose, doubtless, 
of executing these denunciations. I was 
immediately awakened to the sense of my 
situation, and to the certainty that armed 
men, having no restraint whatever on their 
irritated and inflamed passions, would proba- 
bly begin by shooting or cutting me down, 
and afterward investigate the justice of the 
action. Impressed by this belief, I leaped 
from my horse, and turning him loose, 
plunged into a bush of alder-trees, where, 
considering the advancing obscurity of the 
night, [ thought there was lttle chance of 
my being discovered. Had I been near 
enough to the Duke to have invoked his 
personal protection, I would have done so; 
but he had already commenced his retreat, 
and I saw no officer on the left bank of the 
river, of authority sufficient to have afforded 
protection, in case of my surrendering my- 
self. I thought there was no point of honor 
which could require, in such circumstances, 
an unnecessary exposure of my life. My 
first idea, when the tumult began to be ap- 
peased, and the clatter of the horses’ feet 
was heard less frequently in the immediate 
vicinity of my hiding-place, was to seek out 
the Duke’s quarters, when all should be 
quiet, and give myself up to him, as a lege 
subject, who had nothing to fear from his 
“ustice, and a stranger, who had every right 
to expect protection and hospitality. With 
this purpose I crept out of my hiding-place, 
and looked around me. 

The twilight had now melted nearly ito 
darkness; afew or none of the troopers were 
left on my side of the Forth, and of those 
who were already across it, I only heard 
the distant trample of the horses’ feet, and 
the wailing and prolonged sound of their 
trumpets, which rung through the woods 
to recall stragglers. Here, therefore, I was 
left in a situation of considerable difficulty. 
I had no horse, and the deep and wheeling 
stream of the river, rendered turbid by the 
late tumult of which its channe] had been 
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the scene, and seeming yet more so under 
the doubtful influence of an imperfect 
moonlight, had no inviting influence for a 
pedestrian by no means accustomed to wade 
rivers, and who had lately seen horsemen 
weltering, in this dangerous passage, up 
to the very saddle-laps. At the same time, 
my prospect, if I remained on the side of 
the river on which I then stood, could be 
no other than of concluding the various 
fatigues of this day and the preceding night, 
by passing that which was now closing in, 
al fresco on the side of a Highland hill. 

After a moment’s reflection, I began to 
consider that Fairservice, who had doubtless 
crossed the river with the other domestics, 
according to his’ foyward and impertinent 
custom of putting himself always among 
the foremost, could not fail to satisfy the 
Duke, or the competent authorities, respect- 
ing my rank and situation; and that, there- 
fore, my character did not require my im- 
mediate appearance, at the risk of ,being 
drowned in the river—of being unable to 
trace the march of the squadron in case of 
my reaching the other side in safety—or, 
finally, of being cut down, right or wrong, 
by some straggler, who might think such a | 
piece of good service a convenient excuse 
for not sooner rejoining his ranks. I there- 
fore resolved to measure my steps back to 
the little inn, where I had passed the pre- 
ceding night. I had nothing to apprehend 
from Rob Roy. He was now at liberty, and 
I was certain, in case of my falling in with 
any of his people, the news of his escape 
would ensure me protection. I might thus 
also show, that I had no intention to desert 
Mr. Jarvie in the delicate situation in which 
he had engaged himself chiefly on my 
account. And lastly, it was only in this 
quarter that I could hope to learn tidings 
concerning Rashleigh and my father’s 
papers, which had been the original cause 
of an expedition so fraught with peril- 
ous adventure. I therefore abandoned all 
thoughts of crossing the Forth that evening; 
and, turning my back on the Fords of Frew, 
began to retrace my steps toward the little 
village of Aberfoil. 

A sharp frost-Wind, which made itself 
heard and felt from time to time, removed 
the clouds of mist which might otherwise 
have slumbered till morning on the valley; _ 
and, though it could not totally disperse 
the clouds of vapor, yet threw them in con- 
fused and changeful masses, now hovering 
round the heads of the mountains, now fill- 
ing, as with a dense and voluminous stream 
of smoke, the various deep gullies where 
magses of the composite rock, or breccia, 
tumbling in fragments from the cliffs, have 
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rushed to the valley, leaving each behind 
its course a rent and torn ravine resembling 
a deserted water-course. The moon, which 
was now high, and twinkled with all the 
vivacity of a frosty atmosphere, silvered 
the windings of the river and the peaks and 
precipices which the mist left visible, while 
her beams seemed as it were absorbed by 
the fleecy whiteness of the mist, where it 
lay thick and condensed; and gave to the 
more light and vapory specks, which were 
elsewhere visible, a sort of filmy transpar- 
ency resembling the lightest veil of silver 
gauze. Despite the uncertainty of my situ- 
ation, a view so romantic, joined to the ac- 
tive and inspiring influence of the frosty 
atmosphere, elevated ,my’ spirits while it 
braced my nerves. I felt an inclination to 
cast care away, and bid defiance to danger, 
and involuntarily whistled, by way of ca- 
dence to my steps, which my feeling of the 
cold led me to accelerate, and I felt the 
pulse of existence beat prouder and higher 
in proportion as I felt confidence in my own 
strength, courage, and resources. IJ was 
so much lost in these thoughts, and in the 
feelings which they excited, that two horse- 
men came up behind me without my hear- 
ing their approach, until one was on each 
side of me, when the left-hand rider, pull- 
ing up his horse, addressed mein the English 
tongue—‘‘So ho, friend! whither so late?” 

“To my supper and bed at Aberfoil,” I 
replied. 

‘‘Are the passes open?” he inquired, with 
-the same commanding tone of voice. 

‘‘T do not know,” I replied; ‘‘I shall learn 
when I get there. But,” I added, the fate 
of Morris recurring to my recollection, ‘‘if 
you are an Knglish stranger, I advise you 
to turn back till daylight; there has been 
some disturbance in this neighborhood, 
and I should hesitate to say it is perfectly 
safe for strangers.” 

“The soldiers had the worst? 
not?” was the reply. 

“They had indeed; and an officer’s party 
were destroyed or made prisoners.” 1 

“Are you sure of that?” replied the 
horseman. 

‘As sure as that I heat you speak,” I re- 
plied. “J was an unwilling spectator of 
the skirmish.” 

“Unwilling!” continued the interrogator, 
“Were you not engaged in it then?” — 

_ “Certainly no,” I replied; ‘‘I was detained 
by the king’s officer.” 

“On what suspicion? and who are you? 
or what is your name?” he continued. 

“T really do not know, sir,” said I, “‘why 
I should answer so many questions to, an 
unknown stranger. Ihave told you enough 


had they 
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to convince you that you are going into a 
dangerous and distracted country. If you 
choose to proceed, it is your own affair; but 
as I ask you no questions respecting your 
name and business, you will oblige me by 
making no inquiries after mine.” 

“Mr. Francis Osbaldistone,” said the 
other rider, in a voice the tones of which 
thrilled through every nerve of my body, 
‘“‘should not whistle his favorite airs when 
he wishes to remain undiscovered.” 

And Diana Vernon—for she, wrapped in 
a horseman’s cloak, was the last speaker— 
whistled in playful mimicry the second part 
of the tune which was on my lips when 
they came up. 

“Good God!” I exclaimed, like one thun- 
derstruck, ‘‘can it be you, Miss Vernon, 
on such a spot—at such an hour—in such 
a lawless country—in such”. 

‘In such a masculine dress, you would 
say.—But what would you have? The phi- 
losophy of the excellent Corporal Nym is 
the best after all; things must be as they 
may—pauca verba.” 

While she was thus speaking, I eagerly 
took advantage of an unusually bright gleam 
of mooshine, to study the appearance of her 
companion; for it may be easily supposed, 
that finding Miss Vernon in a place so soli- 
tary, engaged in a journey so dangerous, 
and under the protection of one gentleman 
only, were circumstances to excite every 
feeling of jealousy, as well as surprise. 
The rider did not speak with the deep melody 
of Rashleigh’s voice; his tones were more 
high and commanding; he was taller, more- 
over, aS he sate on horseback, than that 
first-rate object of my hate and suspicion. 
Neither did the stranger’s address resemble 
that of any of my other cousins; it had that 
indescribable tone and manner by which 
we recognize a man of sense and breeding, 
even in the first few sentences he speaks. 

The object of my anxiety seemed desirous 
to get rid of my investigation. 

‘“Diana,” he said, in a tone of mingled 
kindness and authority, ‘“‘give your cousin 
his property, and let us not spend time 
here.” 

Miss Vernon had in the meantime taken 
out asmall case, and leaning down from her 
horse toward me, she said, in a tone in which 
an effort at her usual quaint lightness of 
expression contended with a deeper and more 
grave tone of sentiment, ‘‘You see, my dear 
coz, I was born to be your better angel. 
Rashleigh has been compelled to yield up 
his spoil, and had we reached this same vil- 
lage of Aberfoil last. night, as we purposed, 
I should have found some Highland sylph 
to have wafted to you all these representa- 
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tives of commercial wealth. But there were 
giants and dragons in the way; and errant- 
knights and damsels of modern times, bold 
though they be, must not, as of yore, run 
into useless danger—Do not you do so either, 
my dear coz.” 

“Diana,” said her companion, “let me 
once more warn you that the evening 
waxes late, and we are still distant from our 
home.” 

“IT am coming, sir, I am coming—Con- 
sider,” she added, with a sigh, ‘‘how lately 
I have been subjected to control—besides, I 
have not yet given my cousin the packet, 
and bid him farewell—for ever. Yes, 
Frank,” she said, ‘‘for ever/—there is a 
gulf between us—a gulf of absolute perdi- 
tion;—where we go, you must not follow— 
what we do, you must not share in—Fare- 
well—be happy!” 

In the attitude in which she bent from 
her horse, which was a Highland pony, her 
face, not perhaps aliogether unwillingly, 
touched mine. She pressed my hand, while 
the tear that trembled in her eye found its 
way to my cheek instead of her own. It 
was a moment never to be forgotten—inex- 
pressibly bitter, yet mixed with a sensation 
of pleasure so deeply soothing and affecting, 
as at once to unlock all the flood-gates of 
the heart. It was dwv¢ a moment, however; 
for, instantly recovering from the feeling to 
which she had involuntarily given way, she 
intimated to her companion she was ready 
to attend him, and putting their horses to a 
brisk pace, they were soon far distant from 
the place where I stood. 

Heaven knows, it was not apathy which 
loaded my frame and my tongue so much, 
that I could neither return Miss Vernon’s 
half embrace, nor even answer her farewell. 
The word, though it rose to my tongue, 
seemed to choke in my throat like the fatal 

uilty, which the delinquent who makes it 
ite plea, knows must be followed by the 
doom of death. The surprise—the sorrow, 
almost stupified me. I remained motion- 
less with the packet in my hand, gazing after 
them, as if endeavoring to count the sparkles 
which flew from the horses’ hoofs. I con- 
tinued to look after even these had ceased 
to be visible, and to listen for their footsteps 
long after the last distant trampling had 
died in my ears. At length, tears rushed 
to my eyes, glazed as they were by the exer- 
tion of straining after what was no longer 
to be seen. I wiped them mechanically, 
and almost without being aware that they 
were flowing—but they came thicker and 
thicker; I felt the tightening of the throat 
and breast—the hysterica passio of poor 
Lear; and sitting down by the wayside, I 
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which had flowed from my eyes since child- 
hood. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Dangle.—Egad, I think the interpreter is the harder 
to be understood of the two. 
CRITIC. 


I HAD scarce given vent to my feelings in 
this paroxysm, ere I was ashamed of my 
weakness. I remembered that I had been 
for some time endeavoring to regard Diana 
Vernon,’ when her idea intruded itself on 
my remembrance, as a friend, for whose 
welfare I should indeed always be anxious, 
but with whom I could have little further 
communication. But the almost unrepressed 
tenderness of her manner, joimed to the ro- 
mance of our sudden meeting where it was 
so little to have been expected, were circum- 
stances which threw me entirely off my 
guard. I recovered, however, sooner than 
might have been expected, and without giv- 
ing myself time accurately to examine my 
motives, I resumed the path on which I 
had been traveling when overtaken by this 
strange and unexpected apparition. 

“T am not,” was my reflection, ‘‘trans- 
gressing her injunction so pathetically 
given, since I am but pursuing my own 
journey by the only open route.—If I have 
succeeded in recovering my father’s pro- 
perty, it still remains incumbent on me to 
see my Glasgow friend delivered from the 
situation in which he has involved himself 
on my account; besides, what other place 
of rest can I obtain for the night excepting 
at the little inn of Aberfoil? They also must 
stop there, since it is impossible for travelers 
on horseback to go farther—Well, then, 
we shall meet again—meet for the last time 
perhaps—But I shall see and hear her—I 
shall learn who this happy man is who 
exercises over her the authority of a hus- 
band—lI shall learn if there remains, in the 
difficult course in which she seems engaged, 
any difficulty which my efforts may remove, 
or aught that I can do to express my grati- 
tude for her generosity—for her disinter- 
ested friendship.” 

As I reasoned thus with myself, coloring 
with every plausible pretext which occurred 
to my ingenuity my passionate desire once 
more to see and converse with my cousin, 
I was suddenly hailed by a touch on the 
shoulder; and the deep voice of a High- 
lander, who, walking still faster than J, 
though I was proceeding at a smart pace, 
accosted me with, ‘‘A braw night, Maister 
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Osbaldistone—we have met at the mirk hour 
before now.” 

There was no mistaking the tone of Mac- 
Gregor; he had escaped the pursuit of his 
enemies, and was in full retreat to his own 
wilds and to his adherents. He had also 
contrived to arm himself, probably at the 
house of some secret adherent, for he had 
a musket on his shoulder, and the usual 
Highland weapons by his side. To have 
found myself alone with such a character 
in such a situation, and at this late hour in 
the evening, might not have been pleasant 
to me in any ordinary mood of mind; for, 
though habituated to think of Rob Roy in 
rather a friendly point of view, I will con- 
fess frankly that I never heard him speak 
but that it seemed to thrill my blood. The 
intonation of the mountaineers gives a ha- 
bitual depth and hollowness to the sound of 
their words, owing to the guttural expres- 
sion so common in their native language, 
and they usually speak with a good deal of 
emphasis. ‘To these national peculiarities 
Rob Roy added a sort of hard indifference 
of accent and manner, expressive of a mind 
neither to be daunted, nor surprised, nor 
affected by what passed before him, however 
dreadful, however sudden, however. afflict- 
ing. Habitual danger, with unbounded 
confidence in his own strength and sagacity, 
had rendered him indifferent to fear; and 
the lawless and precarious life he led had 
blunted, though its dangers and errors had 
not destroyed, his feelings for others. And 
it was to be remembered that I had very 
lately seen the followers of this man commit 
a cruel slaughter on an unarmed and sup- 
pliant individual. 

Yet such was the state of my mind, that 
I welcomed the company of the outlaw 
leader as a relief to my own overstrained 
and painful thoughts; and was not without 
hopes that through his means I might ob- 
tain some clew of guidance through the 
maze in which my fate had involved me. I 
therefore answered his greeting cordially, 
and congratulated him on his late escape 
in circumstances when escape seemed im- 
possible. 

‘‘Ay,” he replied, ‘‘there is as much be- 
tween the craig and the woodie* as there is 
between the cup and the lip. But my peril 
was less than you may think, being astranger 
to this country. Of those that were sum- 
moned to take me, and to keep me, and to 
retake me again, there was a moiety, as 
cousin Nicol Jarvie calls it, that had nae 


*7.e. The throat and the withy. Twigs of wil- 
low, such as bind faggots, were often used for 
halters in Scotland and Ireland, being a sage econo- 
my of hemp. 
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will that I suld be either taen, or keepit 
fast, or retaen; and of tother moiety, there 
was ae half was feared to stir me; and so 1 
had only like the fourth part of fifty or 
sixty men to deal withal.” 

‘And enough, too, I should think,” re- 
plied I. 

‘‘T dinna ken that,” said he; ‘‘but I ken, 
that turn every ill-willer that I had amang 
them out upon the green before the Clachan 
of Aberfoil, I wad find them play with 
broadsword and target, one down and an- 
other come on.” 

He now inquired into my adventures since 
we entered his country, and laughed heartily 
at my account of the battle we had in the 
inn, and at the exploits of the Bailie with 
the red-hot poker. 

“Let Glasgow Flourish!” he exclaimed. 
“The curse of Cromwell on me, if I wad 
hae wished better sport than to see cousin 
Nicol Jarvie singe Iverach’s plaid, like a 
sheep’s head between a pair of tongs. But 
my cousin Jarvie,” he added, more gravely, 
‘has some gentleman’s bluid in his veins, 
although he has been unhappily bred up to 
a peaceful and mechanical craft, which 
could not but blunt any pretty man’s spirit. 
—Ye may estimate the reason why I could 
not receive you at the Clachan of Aberfoil as 
I purposed. They had a fine hosenet for 
me when I was absent twa or three days at 
Glasgow, upon the king’s business—But f 
think I broke up the league about their 
lugs—they’ll no be able to hound one clan 
against another as they hae dune. I hope 
soon to see the day when a’ Hielandmen 
will stand shouther to shouther. But what 
chanced next?” 

I gave him an account of the arrival of 
Captain Thornton and his party, and the 
arrest of the Bailie and myself under pre- 
text of our being suspicious persons; and 
upon his more special inquiry, I recollected 
the officer had mentioned that, besides my 
name sounding suspicious in his ears, he 
had orders to secure an old and young per- 
son, resembling our description. Thisagain 
moved the outlaw’s risibility. 

“‘As man lives by bread,” he said, ‘‘the 
buzzards have mistaen my friend the Bailie 
for his Excellency, and you for Diana 
Vernon—O, the most egregious night-how- 
lets!” 

‘*Miss Vernon?” said I, with hesitation, 
and trembling for the answer—‘‘Does she 
still bear that name? She passed but now, 
along with a gentleman who seemed to use 
a style of authority.” 

‘‘Ay, ay,” answered Rob, ‘‘she’s under 
lawfw authority now; and full time, for 


|She was a daft hempie—But she’s a mettle 
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quean. It’s a pity his Excellency is a 
thought eldern. The like o’ yoursell, or 
my son Hamish, wad be mair sortable in 
point of years.” 

Here, then, was a complete downfall of 
those castles of cards which my fancy had, 
in despite of my reason, so often amused 
herself with building. Although in truth 
I had scarcely anything else to expect, 
since I could not suppose that Diana could 
be traveling in such a country, at such an 
hour, with any but one who had a légal 
title to protect her, I did not feel the blow 
less severely when it came; and MacGregor’s 
voice, urging me to pursue my story, sounded 
in my ears without conveying any exact 
import to my mind. 

“You are ill,” he said at length, after 
he had spoken twice without receiving an 
answer; ‘‘this day’s wark has been ower 
muckle for ane doubtless unused to sic 
things.” 

The tone of kindness in which this was 
spoken, recalling me to myself, and to the 
necessities of my situation, I continued my 
narrative as well as I could. Rob Roy ex- 
pressed great exultation at the successful 
skirmish in the pass. 

‘They say,” he observed, ‘‘that king’s 
chaff is better than other folk’s corn; but 
I think that canna be said 0’ king’s soldier’s 
if they let themselves be beaten wi’ a wheen 
auld carles that are past fighting, and bairns 
that are no come till’t, and wives wi’ their 
rocks and distaffs, the very wally-draigles 
o’ the country-side. And Dougal Gregor, 
too—wha wad hae thought there had been 
as muckle sense in his tatty-pow, that ne’er 
had a better covering than his ain shaggy 
hassock of hair!—But say away—though I 
dread what’s to come neist—for my Helen’s 
an incarnate devil when her bluid’s up— 
puir thing, she has ower muckle reason.” 

I observed as much delicacy as I could 
in communicating to him the usage we had 
received, but I obviously saw the detail 
gave him great pain. 

‘“‘T wad rather than a thousand merks,” 
he said, ‘‘that I had been at hame! To mis- 
guide strangers, and forbye a’, my aln nat- 
ural cousin, that had showed me sic kind- 
ness—I wad rather they had burned half 
the Lennox in their folly! But this comes 
o’ trusting women and their bairns, that 
have neither measure nor reason in their 
dealings. However, it’s a’ owing to that 
dog of a gauger, wha betrayed me by pre- 
tending a message from your cousin Rash- 
leigh, to meet him on the king’s affairs, 
whilk I thought was very like to be anent 
Garschattcahin and a party of the Len- 
nox declaring themselves for King James. 
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Faith! but I ken’d I was clean beguiled 
when I heard the Duke was there; and when 
they strapped the horse-girth ower my 
arms, I might hae judged what was biding 
me; for I ken’d your kinsman, being, wi’ 
pardon, a slippery loon himsell, is prone to 
employ those of his ain kidney—lI wish he 
mayna hae been at the bottom o’ the ploy 
himsell—I thought the chield Morris looked 
devilish queer when I determined he should 
remain a wad, or hostage, for my safe back- 
coming. But I am come back, nae thanks 
to him, or them that employed him; and 
the question is, how the collector loon is te 
win back himsell—I promise him it will not 
be without a ransom.” 

‘‘Morris,” said I, ‘‘has already paid the: 
last ransom which mortal man can owe.” 

“Eh! What?” exclaimed my déompaniot 
hastily; ‘‘what d’ye say? I trust it was ix 
the skirmish he was killed?” 

‘‘He was slain in cold blood after the figh' 
was over, Mr. Campbell.” : 

**Cold blood? — Damnation!” he said, 
muttering betwixt his teeth—‘‘How fet 
that, sir? Speak out, sir, and do not Mais 
ter or Campbell me—my foot is on my na 
tive heath, and my name is MacGregor!” 

His passions were obviously irrituxed; bu 
without noticing the rudeness of his tone | 
I gave him a short and distinct account o, 
the death of Morris. He struck che but, 
of his gun with great vehemence agains, 
the ground, and broke out—‘‘I vow to God, 
such a deed might make one forswear kin 
clan, country, wife, and bairns! And ye 
the villain wrought long for it. And what 
is the difference between warsling below 
the water wi’ a stane about your neck, and 
wavering in the wind wi a tethersround 
it?—it’s but choking after a’, and he drees 
the doom ettled for me. I could have 
wished, though, they had rather putten a 
ball through him, ora dirk; for the fashion 
of removing him will give rise to mony idle 
clavers—But every wight has his weird, and 
we maun a’ dee when our day comes—And: 
naebody will deny that Helen MacGregor 
has deep wrongs to avenge.” 

So saying, he seemed to dismiss the theme 
altogether from his mind, and proceeded to 
inquire how I got free from the party in 
whose hands he had seen me. 

My story was soon told; and I added the 
episode of my having recovered the papers: 
of my father, though I dared not trust my 
voice to name the name of Diana. 

‘‘T was sure ye wad get them,” said Mac- 
Gregor;—‘“‘the letter ye brought me con-: 
tained his Excellency’s pleasure to that 
effect; and nae doubt it was my will to have 
aided init. And I asked ye up into this 
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glen on the very errand. But it’s like his 
Excellency has foregathered wi’ Rashleigh 
sooner than I expected.” 

The first part of this answer was what 
most forcibly struck me. 

‘Was the letter I brought you, then, from 
this person you call his Excellency? Who 
is he? and what is his rank and proper 
name?” 

“T am thinking,” said MacGregor, ‘‘that 
since ye dinna ken them already they canna 
be o’ muckle consequence to you, and sae 
I shall say naething on that score. But 
weel I wot the letter was frae his ain hand, 
or, having a sort of business of my ain on 
my hands, being, as ye weel may see, just 
as much as I can fairly manage, I canna 
say I would hae fashed mysell sae muckle 
about the matter.” 

I now recollected the lights seen in the 
library—the various circumstances which 
had excited my jealousy—the glove—the 
agitation of the tapestry which covered the 
secret passage from Rashleigh’s apartment; 
and, above all, I recollected that Diana re- 
tired in order to write, as I then thought, 
the billet to which I was to have recourse 
in case of the last necessity. Her hours, 
then, were not spent in solitude, but in lis- 
tening to the addresses of some desperate 
agent of Jacobitical treason, who was a 
secret resident within the mansion of her 
uncle! Other young women have sold them- 
selves for gold, or suffered themselves to be 
seduced from their first love from vanity; 
but Diana had sacrificed my affections and 
her own to partake the fortunes of some 
desperate adventurer—to seek the haunts 
of freebooters through midnight deserts, 
with na better hopes of rank or fortune than 
that mimicry of both which the mock court 
of the Stuarts at St. Germains had in their 
power to bestow. 

‘‘T will see her,” I said internally, ‘‘if it 
be possible, once more. I will argue with 


her as a friend—as a kinsman—on the risk | 


she is incurring, and I will facilitate her 
retreat to France, where she may, with more 
comfort and propriety, as well as safety, 
abide the issue of the turmoils which the 
political trepanner, to whom she has united 
her fate, is doubtless busied in putting into 
motion.” 

‘*T conclude, then,” I said to MacGregor, 
after about five minutes’ silence on both 
sides, ‘‘that his Excellency, since you give 
me no other name for him, was residing in 
Osbaldistone Hall-at the same time with 
myself?” 

“To be sure—to be sure—and in the 
young lady’s apartment, as best reason was.” 
This gratuitous information was adding ‘gall 
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to bitterness. ‘“‘But few,” added MacGregor, 
‘‘ken’d he was derned there, save Rashleigh 
and Sir Hildebrand; for you were out 0’ the 
question; and the young lads haena wit 
eneugh to ca’ the cat frae the cream—But 
it’s a bra’ auld-fashioned house; and what 
I specially admire is the abundance o’ holes 
and bores and concealments—ye could put 
twenty or thirty men in ae corner, and a 
family might live a week without finding 
them out—whilk, nae doubt, may on occa- 
siof be a special convenience. I wish we 
had the like o’ Osbaldistone Hall on the 
braes 0’? Craig-Royston—But we maun gar 
woods and caves serve the like o’ us puir 
Hieland bodies.” 

“‘T suppose his Excellency,” said I, ‘‘was 
privy to the first accident which befell” 
I could not help hesitating a moment. 

“Ye were going to say Morris,” said Rob 
Roy coolly, for he was too much accustomed 
to deeds of violence for the agitation he 
had at first expressed to be of long continu- 
ance. ‘‘I used to laugh heartily at that 
reik; but I'll hardly hae the heart to do’t 
again, since the ill-far’d accident at the 
Loch. Na, na—his Excellency ken’d nought 
o that ploy—it was a’ managed atween 
Rashleigh and mysell. But the sport that 
came after—and Rashleigh’s shift o’ turning 
the suspicion aff himsell upon you, that he 
had nae grit favor to frae the beginning— 
and then Miss Die, she maun hae us sweep 
up a’ our spiders’ webs again, and set you out 
o the Justice’s claws—and then the fright- 
ened craven Morris, that was scared out 0’ 
his seven senses by seeing the real man when 
he was charging the innocent stranger—and 
the gowk of a clerk—and the drunken carle 
of a justice—Ohon! ohon!—mony a laugh 
that job’s gien me—and now, a’ that I can 
do for the puir devil is to get some messes 
said for his soul.” 

““May I ask,” said I, ‘Show Miss Vernon 
came to have so much influence over Rash- 
leigh and his accomplices as to derange your 
projected plan?” 

‘*Mine! it was none of mine. No man 
can say I ever laid my burden on other 
folk’s shoulders—it was a’ Rashleigh’s do- 
ings. But, undoubtedly, she had great in- 
fluence wi’ us baith on account of his Ex- 
cellency’s affection, as weel as that she ken’d 
far ower mony secrets to be lightlied in a 
matter o’? that kind.—Deil tak him,” he 
ejaculated, by way of summing up, ‘that 
gies women either secret to keep or power to 
abuse—fules shouldna hae chapping-sticks.” 

We were now within a quarter of a mile 
from the village, when three Highlanders, 
springing upon us with presented arms, 
commanded us to stand and tell our business. 
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The single word Gregaragh, in the deep 
and commanding voice of my companion, 
was answered by a shout, or rather yell, of 
joyful recognition. One, throwing down 

is firelock, clasped his leader so fast round 
the knees, that he was unable to extricate 
himself, muttering, at the same time, a 
torrent of Gaelic gratulation, which every 
now and then rose into a sort of scream of 
gladness. ‘The two others, after the first 
howling was over, set off hterally with the 
speed of deers, contending which should 
first carry to the village, which a strong 
party of the MacGregors now oceupied, the 
joyful news of Rob Roy’s escape and return. 
The intelligence excited such shouts of ju- 
bilation, that the very hills rung again, and 
young and old, men, women, and children, 
without <listinction of sex or age, came run- 
ning down the vale to meet us, with all the 
tumultuous sped and clamor of a mountain 
torrent. When I heard the rushing noise 
and yells of this joyful multitude approach 
us, I thought it a fitting precaution to re- 
mind MacGregor that I was a stranger, and 
under his protection. He accordingly held 
me fast by the hand, while the assemblage 
crowded around him with such shouts of 
devoted attachment, and joy at his return, 
as were really affecting; nor did he extend 
to his followers what all eagerly sought, the 
grasp, namely, of his hand, until he had 
made them understand that I was to be 
kindly and carefully used. 

‘The mandate of the Sultan of Delhi could 
not have been more promptly obeyed. In- 
deed, I now sustained nearly as much incon- 
venience from their well-meant attentions 
as formerly from their rudeness. They 
would hardly allow the friend of their leader 
to walk upon his own legs, so earnest were 
they in affording me support and assistance 
upon the way; and at length, taking advan- 
tage of a slight stumble which I made over 
a stone, which the press did not permit me 
to avoid, they fairly seized upon me, and 
bore me in their arms in triumph toward 
Mrs. MacAlpine’s. 

On arrival before her hospitable wigwam, 
I found power and popularity had its incon- 
veniences in the Highlands, as everywhere 
else; for, before MaeGregor could be per- 
mitted to enter the house where he was to 
obtain rest and refreshment, he was obliged 
to relate the story of his escape at least a 
dozen times over, as I was told by an offi- 
cious old man, who chose to translate it at 
least as often for my edification, and to 
whom I was in policy obliged to seem to 
pay a decent degree of attention. The au- 
dience being at length satisfied, group after 
group departed to take their bed upon the 
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heath, or in the neighboring huts, some 
cursing the Duke and Garschattachin, some 
lamenting the probable danger of Ewan of 
Brigglands, incurred by his friendship to 
MacGregor, but all agreeing that the escape 
of Rob Roy himself lost nothing in com- 
parison with the exploit of any one of their 
chiefs since the days of Dougal Ciar, the 
founder of his line. 

The friendly outlaw, now taking me by 
the arm, conducted me into the interior of 
the hut. My eyes roved round its smoky 
recesses in quest of Diana and her com- 
panion; but they were nowhere to be seen, 
and I felt as if to make inquiries might be- 
tray some secret motives, which were best 
concealed. The only known countenance 
upon which my eyes rested was that of the 
Bailie, who, seated on a stool by the fireside, 
received with a sort of reserved dignity, the 
welcomes of Rob Roy, the apologies which 
he made for his indifferent accommodation, 
and his inquiries after his health. 

“‘T am pretty weel, kinsman,” said the 
Bailie—‘“‘indifferent weel, I thank ye; and 
for accommodations, ane canna expect to 
carry about the Saut Market at his tail, as 
a snail does his caup;—and I am blythe that 
ye hae gotten out o’ the hands o’ your 
unfreends.” 

““Weel, weel, then,” answered Roy, ‘“‘what 
is’t ails ye, man?—a’s weel that ends weel! 
—the warld will last our day—Come, take 
a cup ©’ brandy—your father the deacon 
could take ane at an orra time.” 

“It might be he might do sae, Robin, 
after fatigue—whilk has been my lot mair 
ways than ane this day. But,” he con- 
tinued, slowly filling up a little wooden 
stoup which might hold about three glasses, 
“*he was a moderate man of his bicker, as 
Iam mysell—Here’s wussing health to ye, 
Robin” (a sip), ‘‘and your weelfare here 
and hereafter” (another taste), ‘‘and also 
tomy cousin Helen—and to your twa hopefu’ 
lads, of whom mair anon.” 

So saying, he drank up the contents of 
the cup with great gravity and deliberation, 
while MacGregor winked aside to me, as if 
in ridicule of the air of wisdom and supe- 
rior authority which the Bailie assumed 
toward him in their intercourse, and which 
he exercised when Rob was at the head of 
his armed clan, in full as great, or a greater 
degree, than when he was at the Bailie’s 
mercy in the Tolbooth of Glasgow. It 
seemed to me, that MacGregor wished me, 
as a stranger, to understand, that if he 
submitted to the tone which his kinsman 
assumed, it was partly out of deference to 
the rights of hospitality, but still more for 


the jest’s sake. 
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As the Bailie set down his cup he recog- 
nized me, and giving me a cordial welcome 
on my return, he waived farther communi- 
cation with me for the present.—‘‘I will 
speak to your matters anon; I maun begin, 
as in reason, wi’ those of my kinsman.—I 
presume, Robin, there’s naebody here will 
carry aught o’ what I am gaun to say, to 
the town-council or elsewhere, to my pre- 
judice or to yours?” 

‘Make yourself easy on that head, cousin 
Nicol,” answered MacGregor; ‘‘the tae half 
o’ the gillies winna ken what ye say, and 
the tother winna care—besides that, | wad 
stow the tongue out o’ the head o’ any 0’ 
them that suld presume to say ower again 
ony spech held wi’ me in their presence.” 

‘‘Aweel, cousin, sic being the case, and 
Mr. Osbaldistone here being a prudent 
youth, and a safe friend—I’se plainly tell 
ye, ye are breeding up your family to gang 
an ill gate.” Then, clearing his voice with 
a preliminary hem, he addressed his kins- 
man, checking, as Malvolio proposed to do 
when seated in his state, his familar smile 
with an austere regard of control.—‘‘Ye 


ken yoursell ye haud light by the law—and | 


for my cousin Helen, forbye that her re- 
ception o’ me this blessed day—whilk I ex- 
cuse on account of perturbation of mind, 
was muckle on the north side 0’ friendly, 
I say (outputting this personal reason 
of complaint) I hae that to say o’ your 
wife”—— 

‘Say nothing of her, kinsman,” said Rob, 
in a grave and stern tone, ‘‘but what is be- 
fitting a friend to say, and her husband to 
hear. Of me you are welcome to say your 
full pleasure.” 

‘‘Aweel, aweel,” said the Bailie; some- 
what disconcerted, ‘‘we’se let that be a pass- 
over—I dinna approve of making mischief 
in families. But here are your twa sons, 
Hamish and Robin, whilk signifies, as I’m 
gien to understand, James and Robert—I 
trust ye will call them sae in future—there 
comes nae gude o’ Hamishes, and Eachines, 
and Angusses, except that they’re the names 
ane aye chances to see in the indictments 
at the Western Circuits for cow-lifting, at 
the instance of his majesty’s advocate for 
his majesty’s interest. Aweel, but the twa 


lads, as I was saying, they haena sae muckle’ 


as the ordinar grunds, man, of liberal edu- 
cation—they dinna ken the very multipli- 
cation table itself, whilk is the root of a? 
usefu’ knowledge, and they did naething but 
laugh and fleer at me when I tauld them 
my mind on their ignorance—It’s my belief 
they can neither read, write, nor cipher, if 
sic a thing could be believed 0’ ane’s ain 
connections in a Christian land.” 
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“Tf they could, kinsman,” said Mac- 
Gregor, with great indiffernce, ‘‘their learn 
ing must have come o’ free will, for whar 
the deil was I to get them a teacher?—wad 
ye hae had me put on the gate o’ your Di- 
vinity Hall at Glasgow College, ‘Wanted, a 
tutor for Rob Roy’s bairns?’ ” 

‘‘Na, kinsman,” replied Mr. Jarvie, ‘‘but 
ye might hae sent the lads whar they could 
hae learned the fear o’ God, and the usages 
of civilized creatures. They are as igno- 
rant as the kyloes ye used to drive to mar- 
ket, or the very English churls that ye sauld 
them to, and can do naething whatever to 
purpose.” 

“Umph!” answered Rob; ‘‘Hamish can 
bring doun a black-cock when he’s on the 
wing wi’ a single bullet, and Rob can drive 
a dirk through a twa-inch board.” - 

‘‘Sae muckle the waur for them, cousin! 
—sae muckle the waur for them baith!” 
answered the Glasgow merchant in a tone 
of great decision; “‘an they ken naething 
better than that, they had better no ken 
that neither. Tell me yoursell, Rob, what 
has a’ this cutting, and stabbing, and shoot- 
ing, and driving of dirks, whether through 
human flesh or fir deals, dune for yoursell? 
and werena ye a happier man at the tail 
o’ your nowte-bestia., when ye were in an 
honest calling, than ever ye hae been since, 
at the head o’ your Hieland kernes and 
gally-glasses?” 

I observed that MacGregor, while his 
well-meaning kinsman spoke to him in this 
manner, turned and writhed his body like 
aman who indeed suffers pain, but is de- 
termined no groan shall escape his lips; and 
I longed for an opportunity to interrupt the 
well-meant, but, as it was obvious to me, 
quite mistaken strain, in which Jarvie 
addressed this extraordinary person. The 
dialogue, however, came to an end without 
my interference. 

‘‘And sae,” said the Bailie, ‘‘I hae been 
thinking, Rob, that as it may be ye are 
ower deep in the black book to win a pardon, 
and ower auld to mend yoursell, that it wad 
be a pity to bring up twa hopefu’ lads to 
sic a godless trade as your ain, and I wad 
blythely tak them for prentices at the loom, 
as I began mysell, and* my father the dea- 
con afore me, though, praise to the Giver, 
I only trade now as wholesale dealer—And 
—and”. 

He saw a storm gathering on Rob’s brow, 
which probably induced him to throw in, 
as a sweetener of an obnoxious proposition, 
what he had reserved to crown his own 
generosity, had it been embraced as an ac- 
ceptable one;—‘‘and Robin, lad, ye needna 
look sae glum, for I’ll pay the prentice-fee, 
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and never plague ye for the thousand merks 
neither.” 

““Ceade millia diaoul, hundred thousand 
devils!” exclaimed Rob, rising and striding 
through the hut, ‘‘My sons weavers! —Millia 
molligheart!—but I wad see every loom in 
Glasgow, beam, traddles, and shuttles, burnt 
in hell-fire sooner!” 

With some difficulty I made the Bailie, 
who was preparing a reply, comprehend the 
risk and impropriety of pressing our host 
on this topic, and in a minute he recovered, 
or reassumed, his serenity of temper. 

“But ye mean weel—ye mean weel,” said 
he; ‘‘so gie me your hand, Nicol, and if 
ever I put my sons apprentice, I will gie 
you the refusal o’ them. And, as you say, 
there’s the thousand merks to be settled be- 
tween us.—Here, Eachin, MacAnaleister, 
bring me my sporran.” 

The person he addressed, a tall, strong 
mountaineer, who seemed to act as Mac- 
Gregor’s lieutenant, brought from some 
place of safety a large leathern pouch, such 
as Highlanders of rank wear before them 
when in full dress, made of the skin of the 
sea-otter, richly garnished with silver orna- 
ments and studs. 

‘‘T advise no man to attempt opening this 
sporran till he has my secret,” said Rob 
Roy; and then twisting one button in one 
direction, and another in another, pulling 
one stud upward, and pressing another 
downward, the mouth of the purse, which 
was bound with massive silver plate, opened 
and gave admittance to hishand. He made 
me remark, as if to break short the subject 
on which Bailie Jarvie had spoken, that a 
small steel pistol was concealed within the 
purse, the trigger of which was connected 
with the mounting, and made part of the 
machinery, so that the weapon would cer- 
tainly be discharged, and in all probability 
its contents lodged in the person of any one, 
who, being unacquainted with the secret, 
should tamper with the lock which secured 
his treasure. ‘‘This,” said he touching 
the pistol—‘‘this is the keeper of my privy 
purse.” ‘ 

The simplicity of the contrivance to secure 
a furred pouch, which could have been rip- 
ped open without any attempt on the spring, 
reminded me of the verses in the Odyssey, 
where Ulysses, in a yet ruder age, is content 
to secure his property by casting a curious 
and involved complication of cordage around 
the sea-chest in which it was deposited. 

The Bailie put on his spectacles to examine 
the mechanism, and when he had done, re- 
turned it with a smile and a sigh, observ- 
ing—‘‘Ah! Rob, had ither folk’s purses been 
as weel guarded, I doubt if your sporran wad 
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hae been as weel filled as it kythes to be by 
the weight.” 

‘‘Never mind, kinsman,” said Rob, laugh- 
ing; “‘it will aye open for a friend’s necessity, 
or to pay a just due—and here,” he added, 
pulling out a rouleau of gold, “here is your 
ten hundred merks—count them, and see 
that you are full and justly paid.” 

Mr. Jarvie took the money in silence, and 
weighing it in his hand for an instant, laid 
it on the table, and replied, ‘‘Rob, I canna 
tak it—I downa intromit with it—there can 
nae gude come o’t—I hae seen ower weel the 
day what sort of a gate your gowd is made 
in—ill-got gear ne’er prospered; and, to be 
plain wv you, I winna meddle wi't—it looks 
as there might be bluid on’t.” 

‘“Troutsho!” said the outlaw, affecting an 
indifference which perhaps he did not alto- 
gether feel; ‘‘it’s gude French gowd, and 
ne’er was in Scotchman’s pouch before mine. 
Look at them, man—they are a’ louis-d’ors, 
bright and bonnie as the day they were 
coined.” 

“The waur, the waur—just sae muckle 
the waur, Robin,” rephed the Bailie, avert- 
ing his eyes from the money, though, like 
Cesar on the Lupercal, his fingers seemed 
to itch for it—‘‘Rebellion is waur than 
witchcraft, or robbery either; there’s gospel 
warrant for’t.” 

‘‘Never mind the warrant, kinsman,” said 
the freebooter; ‘‘you come by the gowd 
honestly, and in payment of a just debt— 
it came from the one king, you may gie it to 
the other, if ye like; and it will just serve 
for a weakening of the enemy, and in the 
point where puir King James is weakest 
too, for, God knows, he has hands and hearts 
eneugh, but I doubt he wants the siller.” 

‘He'll no get mony Hielanders then, 
Robin,” said Mr. Jarvie, as, again replacing 
his spectacles on his nose, he undid the 
rouleau, and began to count its contents. 

‘“Nor Lowlanders neither,” said MacGreg- 
or, arching his eye-brow, and, as he looked 
at me, directing a glance toward Mr Jarvie, 
who, all unconscious of the ridicule, weighed 
each piece with habitual scrupulosity; and 
having told twice over the sum, which 
amounted to the discharge of his debt, prin- 
cipal and interest, he returned three pieces 
to buy his kinswoman a gown, as he ex- 
pressed himself, and a brace more for the 
twa bairns, as he called them, requesting 
they might buy anything they liked with 
them except gunpowder. The Highlander 
stared at his kinsman’s unexpected gener- 
osity, but courteously accepted his gift, 
which he deposited for the time in his well- 
secured pouch. 

The Bailie next produced the original 
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bond for the debt, on the back of which he 
had written a formal discharge, which, hav- 
ing subscribed himself, he requested me to 
sign as a witness. I did so, and Bailie Jarvie 
was looking anxiously around for another, 
the Scottish law requiring the subscription 
of two witnesses to validate either a bond 
or acquittance. ‘‘You will hardly find a 
man that can write save ourselves within 
these three miles,” said Rob, ‘‘but Tl 
settle the matter as easily;” and, taking the 
paper from before his kinsman, he threw it 
in the fire. Bailie Jarvie stared in his 
turn, but his kinsman continued, ‘“That’s 
a Hieland settlement of accounts. The time 
might come, cousin, were I to keep a’ these 
charges and discharges, that friends might 
be brought into trouble for having dealt 
with me.” 

The Bailie attempted no reply to this ar- 
gument, and our supper now appeared in 
a style of abundance, and even delicacy, 
which, for the place, might be considered 
as extraordinary. The greater part of the 
provisions were cold, intimating they had 
been prepared at some distance; and there 
were some bottles of good French wine to 
relish pasties of various sorts of game, as 
well as other dishes. I remarked that Mac- 
Gregor, while doing the honors of the table 
with great and anxious hospitality, prayed 
us to excuse the circumstance that some par- 
ticular dish or pastry had been infringed on 
before it was presented to us. ‘‘You must 

_know,” said he to Mr. Jarvie, but without 
looking toward me, ‘‘you are not the only 
guests this night in the MacGregor’s coun- 
try, whilk, doubtless, ye will believe, since 
my wife and the twa lads would otherwise 
have been maist ready to attend you, as weel 
beseems them.” 

Bailie Jarvie looked as if he felt glad at 
any circumstance which occasioned their 
absence; and I should have been entirely 
of his opinion, had it not been that the 
outlaw’s apology seemed to imply they were 
in attendance on Diana and her companion, 
whom even in my thoughts I could not bear 
to designate as her husband. 

While the unpleasant ideas arising from 
this suggestion counteracted the good effects 
of appetite, welcome, and good cheer, I 
remarked that Rob Roy’s attention had ex- 
tended itself to providing us better bedding 
than we had enjoyed the night before. Two 
of the least fragile of the bedsteads, which 
stood by the wall of the hut, had been stuffed 
with heath, then in full flower, so artificially 
arranged, that, the flowers being upper- 
most, afforded a mattress. at once elastic 
and fragrant. Cloaks, and such bedding 
as could be collected, stretched over this 
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vegetable couch, made it both soft and 
warm. ‘he Bailie seemed exhausted by 
fatigue. I resolved to adjourn my commu- 
nication to him until next morning; and 
therefore suffered him to betake himself to 
bed so soon as he had finished a plentiful 
supper. ‘Though tired and harassed, I did 
not myself feel the same disposition to sleep, 
but rather a restless and feverish anxiety, 
which led to some farther discourse betwixt 
me and MacGregor. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


A hopeless darkness settles o’er my fate; 
I’ve seen the last look of her heavenly eyes,— 
I’ve heard the last sound of her blessed voice,— 
I’ve seen her fair form from my sight depart; 
My doom is closed. 

Count BAsiIL. 


‘‘T KEN not what to make of you, Mr. Os- 
baldistone,” said MacGregor, as he pushed 
the flask toward me. ‘‘You eat not, you 
show no wish for rest; and yet you drink 
not, though that flask of Bourdeaux might 
have come out of Sir Hildebrand’s ain cellar. 
Had you been always as abstinent, you 
would have escaped the déadly hatred of 
your cousin Rashleigh.” 

‘‘Had I been always prudent,” said I, 
blushing at the scene he recalled to my 
recollection, ‘‘I should have escaped a worse 
evil—the reproach of my own conscience.” 

MacGregor cast a keen and somewhat 
fierce glance on me, as if to read whether 
the reproof, which he evidently felt, had 
been intentionally conveyed. He saw that 
1 was thinking of myself, not of him, and 
turned his face toward the fire with a deep 
sigh. I followed his example, and each 
remained for a few minutes wrapt in his 
own painful reverie. All in the hut were 
now asleep, or at least silent, excepting our- 
selves, 

MacGregor first broke silence, in the tone 
of one who takes up his determination to 
enter on a painful subject. ‘‘My cousin 
Nicol Jarvie means well,” he said, ‘‘but he 
presses ower hard on the temper and situa- 
tion of a man like me, considering what I 
have been—what I have been forced to be- 
come—and, above all, that which has forced 
me to become what I am.” 

He paused; and, though feeling the deli- 
cate nature of the discussion in which the 
conversation was likely to engage me, I 
could not help replying, that I did not 
doubt his present situation had much which 
must be most unpleasant to his feelings. 
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“IT should be happy to learn,” I added, 
“that there is an honorable chance of your 
escaping from it.” 

“You speak like a boy,” returned Mac- 
Gregor, in a low tone that growled like dis- 
tant thunder—‘‘like a boy, who thinks the 
auld gnarled oak can be twisted as easily as 
the young sapling. Can I forget that I 
have been branded as an outlaw—stigma- 
tized _as a traitor—a price set on my head 
asif I had been a wolf—my family treated 
as the dam and cubs of the hill-fox, whom 
all may torment, vilify, degrade, and insult 
—the very name which came to me from a 
long and noble line of martial ancestors, 
denounced, as if it were a spell to conjure 
up the devil with?” é 

As he went on in this manner, I could 
plainly see, that, by the enumeration of his 
wrongs, he was lashing himself up into a 
rage, in order to justify in his own eyes the 
errors they had led him into. In this he 
perfectly succeeded; his hght grey eyes 
contracting alternately and dilating their 
pupils, until they seemed actually to flash 
with flame, while he thrust forward and 
drew back his foot, grasped the hilt of his 
dirk, extended his arm, clenched his fist, 
and finally rose from his seat. 

*‘And they shall find,” he said, in the 
same muttered but deep tone of stifled pas- 
sion, ‘‘that the name they have dared to 
proscribe—that the name of MacGregor— 
is a spell to raise the wild devil withal. 
They shall hear of my vengeance, that would 
scorn to listen to the story of my wrongs— 
The miserable Highland drover, bank- 
rupt, barefooted,—stripped of all, dishon- 
ored and hunted down, because the avarice 
of others grasped at more than that poor 
all could pay, shall burst on them in an 
awful change. They that scoffed at the 
grovelling worm, and trode upon him, may 
cry and howl when they see the stoop of 
the flying and fiery-mouthed dragon.—But 
why do I speak of all this?” he said, sitting 
down again, and in a calmer tone—‘‘Only 
ye may opine it frets my patience, Mr. 
Osbaldistone, to be hunted like an otter, 
or a sealgh, or a salmon upon the shallows, 
and that by my very friends and neighbors; 
and to have as many sword-cuts made, and 
pistols flashed at me, as I had this day in 
the ford of Avondow, would try a saint’s 
temper, much more a Highlander’s, who 
are not famous for that gude gift, as ye may 
hae heard, Mr. Osbaldistone.—But ae thing 
bides wi’ me o’ what Nicol said;—I’m vexed 
for the bairns—I’m vexed when I think 0’ 
Hamish and Robert living their father’s 
life.” And yielding to despondence on ac- 
count of his sons, which he felt not upon 
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his own, the father rested his head upon 
his hand, 

I was much affected, Will. All my life 
long I have been more melted by the dis- 
tress under which a strong, proud, and 
powerful mind is compelled to give way, 
than by the more easily excited sorrows of 
softer dispositions. The desire of aiding 
him rushed strongly on my mind, notwith- 
standing the apparent difficulty, and even 
impossibility, of the task. 

‘*We have extensive connections abroad,” 
said I: “‘might not your sons, with some 
assistance—and they are well entitled to 
what my father’s house can give—find an 
honorable resource in foreign service?” 

I believe my countenance showed signs 
of sincere emotion; but my companion, 
taking me by the hand, as I was going to 
speak farther, said—‘‘I thank—I thank ye 
—hbut let us say nae mair o’ this. I did not 
think the eye of man would again have seen 
a tear on MacGregor’s eve-lash.” He dashed 
the moisture from his long gray eye-lash 
and shaggy red eye-brow with the back of 
his hand. ‘‘T’o-morrow morning,” he said, 
“‘we'll talk of this, and we will talk, too, 
of your affairs—for we are early starters in 
the dawn, even when we have the luck to 
have good’ beds to sleep in. Will ye not 
pledge me in a grace cup?” I dechned the 
invitation. 

“Then, by the soul of St. Maronoch! I 
must pledge myself,” and he poured out 
and swallowed at least half-a-quart of wine. . 

I laid myself down to repose, resolving 
to delay my own inquiries until his mind 
should be in a more composed state. In- 
deed, so much had this singular man _ pos- 
sessed himself of my imagination, that I 
felt it impossible to avoid watching him for 
some minutes after I had flung myself on 
my heath mattress to seeming rest. He 
walked up and down the hut, crossed him- 
self from time to time, muttering over some 
Latin prayer of the Catholic church; then 
wrapped himself in his plaid, with his naked 
sword on one side, and his pistol on the 
other, so disposing the folds of his mantle 
that he could start up at a moment’s warn- 
ing, with a weapon in either hand, ready 
for instant combat. In a few minutes his 
heavy breathing announced that he was 
fast asleep. Overpowered by fatigue, and 
stunned by the various unexpected and ex- 
traordinary scenes of the day, I, in my 
turn, was soon overpowered by a slumber 
deep and overwhelming, from which, not: 
withstanding every cause for watchfulness, 
I did not awake until the next morning. 

When I opened my eyes, and recollected 
my situation, I found that MacGregor had 
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already left the hut. I awakened the 
Bailie, who, after many a snort and groan, 
and some heavy complaints of the soreness 
of his bones, in consequence of the un- 
wonted exertions of the preceding day, 
was at length able to comprehend the joyful 
intelligence, that the assets carried off by 
Rashleigh Osbaldistone had been safely re- 
covered. The instant he understood my 
meaning, he forgot all his grievances, and, 
bustling up in a great hurry, proceeded to 
compare the contents of the packet which 
I put into his hands, with Mr. Owen’s 
memorandums, muttering, as he went on, 
“Right, right—the real thing—Bailie and 
Whittington—where’s Bailie and Whitting- 
ton?—seven hundred, six, and eight—exact 
to a fraction — Pollock and Peelman— 
twenty-eight, seven—exact—Praise be blest! 
—Grub and Grinder—better men cannot 
be—three hundred and seventy—Ghblad— 
twenty; I doubt Gliblad’s ganging—Slip- 
prytongue; Slipprytongue’s gaen—but they 
are sma’ sums—sma’ sums—the rest’s a’ 
right—Praise be blest! we have got the 
stuff, and may leave this doleful country. 
I shall never think on Loch-Ard but the 
thought will gar me grew again.” 

“T am sorry, cousin,” said MacGregor, 
who entered the hut during the last obser- 
vation, “I have not been altogether in 
tle circumstances to make your reception 
sic as 1 could have desired—natheless, if 
you would condescend to visit my puir 
. dwelling”—— 

‘“Muckle obliged, muckle obliged,” an- 
swered Mr. Jarvie, very hastily—‘‘But we 
maun be ganging—we maun be jogging, 
Mr. Osbaldistone and me—business canna 
wait.” 

“‘Aweel, kinsman,” replied the High- 
lander, ‘tye ken our fashion—foster the 
guest that comes—further him that maun 
gang. But ye cannot return by Drymen— 
I must set you on Loch Lomond, and boat 
ye down to the Ferry o’ Balloch, and send 
your nags round to meet ye there. It’s a 
maxim of a wise man never to return by 
the same road he came, providing another’s 
free to him.” 

‘““Ay, ay, Rob,” said the Bailie, ‘‘that’s 
ane o’ the maxims ye learned when ye 
were a drover;—ye caredna to face the ten- 
ants where your beasts had been taking a 
rug of their moorland grass in the by-gang- 
ing, and I doubt your road’s waur marked 
now than it was then.” 

“The mair need not to travel it ower 
often, kinsman,” replied Rob; ‘‘but I’se 
send round your nags to the ferry wi’ Dou- 
gal Gregor, wha is converted for that pur- 
pose into the Bailie’s man, coming—not, 
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as ye may believe, from Aberfoil or Rob 
Roy’s country, but on a quiet jaunt from 
Stirling. See, here he is.” , 

‘‘T wadna hae ken’d the creature,” said 
Mr. Jarvie; nor indeed was it easy to recog- 
nize the wild Highlander, when he appeared 
before the door of the cottage, attired in a 
hat, periwig, and riding-coat, which had 
once called Andrew Fairservice master, and 
mounted on the Bailic’s horse, and leading 
mine. He received his last orders from his 
master to avoid certain places where he 
might be exposed to suspicion—to collect 
what intelligence he could in the course of 
his journey, and to await our coming at an 
appointed place, near the Ferry of Balloch. 

At the same time, MacGregor invited us 
to accompany him upon our own road, as- 
suring us that we must necessarily march a 
few miles before breakfast, and recommend- 
ing a dram of brandy as a proper introduc- 
tion to the journey, in which he was pledged 
by the Bailie, who pronounced it *‘an un- 
lawful and perilous habit to begin the day 
wi spirituous liquors, except to defend the 
stomach (whilk was a tender part) against 
the morning mist; in whilk case his father 
the deacon had recommended a dram, by 
precept and example.” 

“Very true, kinsman,” replied Rob, ‘‘for 
which reason we, who are Children of the 
Mist, have a right to drink brandy from. 
morning till night.” 

The Bailie, thus refreshed, was mounted 
on a small Highland pony; another was 
offered for my use, which, however, I de- 
clined; and we resumed, under very different 
guidance and auspices, our journey of the 
preceding day. 

Our escort consisted of MacGregor, and 
five or six of the handsomest, best armed, 
and most athletic mountaineers of his band, 
and whom he had generally in immediate 
attendance upon his own person. 

When we approached the pass, the scene 
of the skirmish of the preceding day, and 
of the still more direful deed which fol- 
lowed it, MacGregor hastened to speak, as 
if it were rather to what he knew must be 
necessarily passing in my mind, than to 
any thing I had said—he spoke, in short, 
to my thoughts, and not to my words. 

“You must think hardly of us, Mr. Os- 
baldistone, and it is not natural that it 
should be otherwise. But remember, at 
least, we have not been unprovoked. We 
are a rude and an ignorant, and it may be 
a violent and passionate, but we are nota 
cruel people. The land might be at peace 
and in law for us, did they allow us to en- 
joy the blessings of peaceful law. But we 
have been a persecuted generation.” 
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**And persecution,” said the Bailie, 
‘maketh wise men mad.” 

“‘What must it do then to men like us, 
living as our fathers did a thousand years 
since, and possessing scarce more lights 
than they did? Can we view their bluidy 
edicts against us—their hanging, heading, 
hounding, and hunting down an ancient 
and honorable name—as deserving better 
treatment than that which enemies give to 
enemies?—Here I stand, have been in 
twenty frays, an never hurt man but when 
I was in het bluid, an yet they wad betray 
me and hang me like a masterless dog, at 
the gate of ony great man that has an ill 
will at me.” 

I replied, ‘‘that the proscription of his 
name and family sounded in English ears 
as a very cruel and arbitrary law;” and 
having thus far soothed him, I resumed 
my propositions of obtaining military em- 
ployment for himself, if he chose it, and his 
sons, in foreign parts. MacGregor shook 
me very cordially by the hand, and detain- 
ing me, so as to permit Mr. Jarvie to pre- 
cede us, a manceuvre for which the narrow- 
ness of the road served as an excuse, he 
said to me—*‘You are a kind-hearted and 
an honorable youth, and understand, doubt- 
less, that which is due to the feelings of a 
man of honor. But the heather that I 
haye trode upon when living, must bloom 
ower me when I am dead—my heart would 
sink, and my arm would shrink and wither 
like fern in the frost, were I to lose sight 
of my native hills; nor has the world a 
scene that would console me ‘or the loss of 
the rocks and cairns, wild as they are, that 
you see around us.—And Helemr—what 
could become of her, were I to leave her 
the subject of new insult and atrocity?—or 
how could she bear to be removed from 
these scenes, where the remembrance of her 
wrongs is aye sweetened by the recollection 
of her reyenge?—-I was once so hard put at 
by my Great enemy, as I may well ca’ him, 
that I was forced e’en to gie way to the tide, 
and removed myself and my -people and 
family from our dwellings in our native 
land, and to withdraw for a time into Mac- 
Callum More’s country—and Helen made a 
Lament on our departure, as weel as Mac- 
Rimmon* himsell could hae framed it—and 
so piteously sad and waesome, that our hearts 
amaist broke as we sate and listened to her 
—it was like the wailing of one that mourns 
for the mother that bore him—the tears 


*The MacRimmons or MacCrimonds were here- 
ditary pipers to the chiefs of MacLeod, and cele- 
brated for their talent. The pibroch said to have 
been composed by Helen MacGregor is still in ex- 
istence, See the Introduction to this Novel. 
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came down tho rough faces of our gillies as 
they hearkened; and I wad not have the 
same touch of heartbreak again, no, not to 
have all the lands that ever were owned by 
MacGregor.” 

‘But your sons,” I said—‘‘they aro at 
the age when your countrymen have usually 
no objection to see the world?” 

‘‘And I should be content,” he replied, 
‘‘that they pushed their fortune in| the 
French or Spanish service, a3 is the wont 
of Scottish cavaliers of honor; and last night 
your plan seemed feasible eneugh—But I 
hae seen his Excellency this morning be- 
fore ye were up.” 

“Did he then quarter so near us?” said 
I, my bosom throbbing with anxiety. 

‘‘Nearer than ye thought,” was Mac- 
Gregor’s reply; ‘‘but he seemed rather in 
some shape to jalouse your speaking 10 the 
young leddy; and so you see” 

“There was no occasion for jealousy,” I 
answered, with some haughtiness;— ‘‘f 
should not have intruded on his privacy.” 

“But ye must not be offended, or look 
out from amang your curls then, hke a 
wild-cat out of an ivy-tod, for ye are to un 
derstand that he wishes most sincere weel 
to you, and has proved it. And it’s partly 
that whilk has set the heather on fire e’en 
now.” 

‘Heather on fire?” said I. 
understand you.” 

“Why,” resumed MacGregor, “‘ye ken 
weel eneugh that women and gear are at 
the bottom of a’ the mischief in this warld. 
I hae been misdoubting your cousin Rash- 
leigh since ever he saw that he wasna to get 
Die Vernon for his marrow, apd I think 
he took grudge at his Excellency mainly | 
on that account. But then came the splore 
about the surrendering your papers—and 
we hae now gude evidence, that, sae soon 
as he was compelled to yield them up, he 
rade post to Stirling, and tauld the Govern- 
ment all and mair than all, that was gaun 
doucely on amang us hill-folk; and, doubt- 
less, that was the way that the country was 
laid to take his Excellency and the leddy, 
and to make sic an unexpected raid on me. 
And I hae as little doubt that the poor 
deevil Morris, whom he could gar believe 
onything, was egged on by him, and some 
of the Lowland gentry, to trepan me in the 
gate he tried todo. But if Rashleigh Os- 
baldistone were baith the last and best of 
his name, and granting that he and I ever 
forgather again, the fiend go down my 
weasand with a bare blade at his belt, if we 
part before my dirk and his best blude are 
weel acquainted thegither!” 

He pronounced the last threat with an 
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ominons frown, and the appropriate gesture 
of his hand upon his dagger. 

“T should almost rejoice at what has hap- 
ened,” said I, “could I hope that Rash- 
leigh’s treachery might prove the means of 
preventing the explosion of the rash and 
desperate intrigues in which I have long 
suspected him to be a prime agent.” ! 

“'Trow ye na that,” said Rob Roy; “trai- 
tor’s word never yet hurt honest cause. He 
was ower deep in our secrets, that’s true; 
and had it not been so, Stirling and Edin- 
burgh Castles would haye been baith in our 
hands by this time, or briefly hereafter, whilk 
is now scarce to be hoped for. But there 
are ower mony engaged, and far ower gude a 
cause to be gien up for the breath of a trai- 
tor’s tale, and that will be seen and heard 
of ere it be lang. And so, as I was about 
to say, the best of my thanks to you for 
your offer anent my sons, whilk last night I 
had some thoughts to have embraced in 
their behalf. But I see that this villain’s 
treason will convince our great folks that 
they must instantly draw to a head, and 
make a blow for it, or be taen in their 
houses, coupled up like hounds, and driven 
up to London like the honest noblemen and 
gentlemen in the year seventeen hundred 
and seven. Civil war is like a cockatrice;— 
we have sitten hatching the egg that held 
it for ten years, and might hae sitten on for 
ten years mair, when in comes Rashleigh, 
and chips the shell, and out bangs the won- 
der amang us, and cries to fire and sword. 
Now in sic a matter I'll hae need o’ a’ the 
hands I can mak; and, nae disparagement 
to the Kings of France and Spain, whom I 
wish very #eel to, King James is as gude a 
man as ony o’ them, and has the best 
right to Hamish and Rob, being his natural- 
born subjects.” 

I easily comprehended that these words 
boded a general national convulsion; and, 
as it would have been alike useless and dan- 
gerous to have combated the political opin- 
ions of my guide, at such a place and mo- 
ment, I contented myself with regretting 
the promiscuous scene of confusion and dis- 
tress likely to arise from any general exer- 
tion in favor of the exiled royal family. 

“Tet it come, mau—let it come,” answer- 
ed MacGregor; “ye never saw dull weather 
clear without a shower; and if the world is 
turned upside down, why, honest men haye 
the better chance to cut bread out of it.” 

T again attempted to bring him back to 
the subject of Diana; but although on most 
occasions and subjects he used a freedom of 
speech which I had no great delight in list- 
ening to, yet upon that alone which was 
most interesting to me, he kept a degree of 
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scrupulous reserve, and contented himself 
with intimating, “that he hoped the leddy 
would be soon in a quieter country than this 
was like to be for one while.” I was obliged 
to be content with this answer, and to pro- 
ceed in the hope that accident might, asona 
former occasion, stand my friend, and allow 
me at least the sad gratification of bidding 
farewell to the object which had occupied 
such a share of my affections, so much be- 
yond even what I had supposed, till I was 
about to be separated from her for ever. 

We pursued the margin of the lake for 
about six English miles, through a devious 
and beautifully variegated path, until we 
attained a sort of Highland farm, or assem- 
bly of hamlets, near the head of that fine 
sheet of water, called, if I mistake not, 
Lediart, or some such name. Here a nu- 
merous party of MacGregor’s men were sta- 
tioned in order to receive us. ‘The taste as 
well as the eloquence of tribes in a savage, 
or, to speak more properly, in a rude state, 
is usually just, because it is unfettered by 
system and affectation; and of this I had 
an example in the choice these mountaineers 
had made of a place to receive their guests. 
It has been said that a British monarch 
would judge well to receive the embassy of a 
rival power in the cabin of a man-of-war, 
and a Highland leader acted with some pro- 
priety in choosing a situation where the 
natural objects of grandeur proper to his 
country might have their full effect on the 
minds of his guests. 

We ascended about two hundred yards 
from the shores of the lake, guided by a 
brawling brook, and left on the right hand 
four or five Highland huts, with patches of 
arable land around them, so small as to show 
that they must have been worked with the 
spade rather than the plough, cut as it were 
out of the surrounding copsewood, and wav- 
ing with crops of barley and oats. Above 
this limited space the hill became more 
steep; and on its edge we descried the glit- 
tering arms and waving drapery of about 
fifty of MacGregor’s followers. ‘They were 
stationed on a spot, the recollection of which 
yet strikes me with admiration. The brook, 
hurling its waters downward from the moun- 
tain, had in this spot encountered a barrier 
rock, over which it had made its way by two 
distinct leaps. ‘The first fall, across which a 
magnificent old oak, slanting out from the 
farther bank, partly extended itself as if to 
shroud the dusky stream of the cascade, 
might be about twelve feet high; the broken 
waters were received in a beautiful stone 
basin, almost as regular as if hewn by a 
sculptor; and after wheeling around its 
flinty margin, they made a second precipi- 
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- tous dash, through a dark and narrow chasm, 
at least fifty feet in depth, and from thence, 
in a hurried, but comparatively a more gen- 
tle course, escaped to join the lake, 

With, the natural taste which belongs to 
mountaineers, and especially to the Scottish 
Highlanders, whose feelings, I have ob- 
served, are often allied with the romantic 
and poetical, Rob Roy’s wife and followers 
had prepared our morning repast in a scene 
well calculated to impress strangers with 
some feelings of awe. ‘They are also natu- 
rally a grave and proud people, and, how- 
ever rude in our estimation, carry their 
ideas of form and politeness to an excess 
that would appear overstrained, except from 
the demonstration of superior force which 
accompanies the display of it; for it must 
be granted that the air of punctilious defer- 
ence and rigid etiquette which would seem 
ridiculous in an ordinary peasant, has, like 
the salute of a corps-de-garde, a propriety 
when tendered by a Highlander completely 
armed. ‘There was, accordingly, a good 
deal of formality in our approach and re- 
ception: 

The Highlanders, who had been dispersed 
on the side of the hill, drew themselves to- 
gether when we came in view, and, stand- 
ing firm and motionless, appeared in close 
column behind three figures, whom I soon 
recognized to be Helen MacGregor and her 
two sons. MacGregor himself arranged 
his attendants in the rear, and, requesting 
Mr. Jarvie to dismount where the ascent 
became steep, advanced slowly, marshalling 
us forward at the head of the troop. As 
we advanced, we heard the wild notes of 
the bagpipes, which lost their natuyal dis- 
cord from being mingled with the dashing 
sound of the cascade. When we came 
close, the wife of MacGregor came forward 
to meet us. Her dress was studiously ar- 
ranged in a more feminine taste than it 
had been on the preceding day, but her fea- 
tures wore the same lofty, unbending, and 
resolute character; and as she folded my 
friend the Bailie in an unexpected and ap- 
parently unwelcome embrace, I could per- 
ceive by the agitation of his wig, his back, 
and the calves of his legs, that he felt much 
like to one who feels himself suddenly in 
the gripe of a she-bear, without being able 
to distinguish whether the animal is in 
kindness or in wrath. 

“Kinsman,” she said, ‘‘you are welcome 
—and you, too, stranger,” she added, re- 
leasing my alarmed companion, who instinc- 
tively drew back and settled his wig, and 
addressing herself to me—‘‘you also are 
welcome. You came,” she added, ‘‘to our 
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chafed, and our hands were red. Excuse 
the rudeness that gave you a rough welcome, 
and lay it upon the evil times, and not upon 
us.” All this was said with the manners 
of a princess, and in the tone and style of 
a court. Nor was there the least tincture 
of that vulgarity, which we naturally attach 
to the Lowland Scottish. There was a 
strong provincial accentuation, but, other- 
wise, the language rendered by Helen Mac- 
Gregor, out of the native and poetical Gae- 
lic, into Englsh, which she had acquired 
as we do learned tongues, but had probably 
never heard apphed to the mean purposes 
of ordinary life, was graceful, flowing, and 
declamatory. Her husband, who had in 
his time played many parts, used a much 
less elevated and emphatic dialect;—but 
even his language rose in purity of expres- 
sion, as you may have remarked, if I have 
been accurate in recording it, when the 
affairs which he discussed were of an agi- 
tating and important nature; and it appears 
to me in his case, and in that of some other 
Highlanders whom I have known, that, 
when familiar and facetious, they used the 
Lowland Scottish dialect,—when serious 
and impassioned, their thoughts arranged 
themselves in the idiom of their native 
language; and in the latter case, as they 
uttered the corresponding ideas in English, 
the expressions sounded wild, elevated, and 
poetical. In fact, the language of passion 
is almost always pure as well as vehement, 
and it is no uncommon thing to hear a 
Scotchman, when overwhelmed by a coun- 
tryman with a tone of bitter and fluent 
upbraiding, reply by way of taunt to his 
adversary, ‘‘You have gotten to your Eng- 
ghey 

Be this as it may, the wife of MacGregor 
invited us toa refreshment spread out on 
the grass, which abounded with all the 
good things their mountains could offer, 
but was clouded by the dark and undis- 
turbed gravity which sat on the brow of 
our hostess, as well as by our deep and 
anxious recollection of what had taken place 
on the preceding day. It was in vain that 
the leader exerted himself to excite mirth; 
—a chill hung over our minds, as if the 
feast had been funereal; and every bosom | 
felt hght when it was ended. 

“‘Adieu, cousin,” she said to Mr. Jarvie, 
as we rose from the entertainment; ‘‘the 
best wish Helen MacGregor can give to a 
friend is, that he may see her no more.” 

The Bailie struggled to answer, probably 
with some commonplace maxim of morality; 
—but the calm and melancholy sternness 
of her countenance bore down and discon- 
certed the mechanical and formal impor. 
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tance of the magistrate. He coughed,— 
hemmed,—bowed,—and was silent. 

‘‘For you, stranger,” she said, ‘‘I have 
a token, from one whom you can never”- 

“Helen!” interrupted MacGregor, in a 
loud and stern voice, ‘‘what means this?— 
have you forgotten the charge?” 

‘‘MacGregor,” she replied, ‘‘I have for- 
gotten nought that is fitting for me to re- 
member. It is not such hands as these,” 
and she stretched forth her long, sinewy, 
and bare arm, ‘‘that are fitting to convey 
love-tokens, were the gift connected with 
aught but misery. Young man,” she. said, 
presenting me with a ring, which I well 
remembered as one of the few ornaments 
that Miss Vernon sometimes wore, ‘‘this 
comes from one whom you will never see 
more. If it is a joyless token, it is well 
fitted to pass through the hands of one to 
whom joy can never be known. Her last 
words were—Let him forget me for ever.” 

‘“‘And can she,” I said, almost without 
being conscious that I spoke, “‘suppose that 
is possible?” 

‘*All may be forgotten,” said the extraor- 
dinary female who addressel me,—‘‘all— 
but the sense of dishonor, and the desire of 
vengeance.” 

““Serd suas’’* cried the MacGregor, 
stamping with impatience. The bagpipes 
sounded, and with their thrilling and jar- 
ring tones cut short our conference. Our 
leave of our hostess was taken by silent 
gestures; and we resumed our journey with 
an additional proof on my part, that I was 
beloved by Diana, and was separated from 
her for ever. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Farewell to the land where the clouds, love to rest, 

Like the shroud of the dead, on the mountain’s 
cold breast; 

To the cataract’s roar where the eagles reply, 

And the lake her lone bosom expands to the sky, 


Our route lay through a dreary, yet ro- 
mantic country, which the distress of my 
own mind prevented me from remarking 
particularly, and which, therefore, I will 
not attempt to describe. The lofty peak 
of Ben Lomond, here the predominant 
monarch of the mountains, lay on our right 
hand, and served as a striking landmark. 
I was not awakened from my apathy, until, 
after a long and toilsome walk, we emerged 
through a pass in the hills, and Loch Lo- 
mond opened before us. I will spare you 
the attempt to describe what you would 
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hardly comprehend without going to see it. 
But certainly this noble lake, boasting in- 
numerable beautiful islands, of every vary- 
ing form and outline which fancy can frame, 
—its northern extremity narrowing until 
it is lost among dusky and retreating mount- 
ains,—while, gradually widening as it ex- 
tends to the southward, it spreads its base 
around the indentures and promontories of 
a fair and fertile land, affords one of the 
most surprising, beautiful, and sublime 
spectacles in nature. The eastern side, 
peculiarly rough and rugged, was at this 
time the chief seat of MacGregor and his 
clan,—to curb whom, a small garrison had 
been stationed in a central position betwixt 
Loch Lomond and another lake.” The ex- 
treme strength of the country, however, 
with the numerous passes, marshes, caverns, 
and other places of concealment or defence, 
made the establishment of this little fort 
seem rather an acknowledgment of the 
danger, than an effectual means of securing 
against it. 

On more than one occasion, as well as on 
that which I witnessed, the garrison suffered 
from the adventurous spirit of the outlaw 
and his followers. These advantages were 
never sullied by ferocity when he himself 
was in command; for, equally good-tem- 
pered and sagacious, he understood well the 
danger of incurring unnecessary odium. 1 
learned with pleasure that he had caused the 
captives of the preceding day to be liberated 
in safety; and many traits of mercy, and 
even of generosity, are recorded of this re- 
markable man on similar occasions. 

A boat waited for us in a creek beneath 
a hugerock, manned by four lusty Highland 
rowers; and our host took leave of us with 
great cordiality, and even affection. Be- 
twixt him and Mr. Jarvie, indeed, there 
seemed to exist a degree of mutual regard, 
which formed a strong contrast to their 
different occupations and habits. After 
kissing each other very lovingly, and when 
they were just in the act of parting, the 
Bailie, in the fulness of his heart, and with 
a faltering voice, assured his kinsman, ‘‘that 
if ever an hundred pund, or even twa hun- 
dred, would put him or his family in a set- 
tled way, he need but just send a line to 
the Saut-Market;” and Rob, grasping his 
basket-hilt with one hand, and shaking Mr. 
Jarvie’s heartily with the other, protested, 
“that if ever anybody should affront his 
kinsman, an he would but let him ken, he 
would stow his lugs out of his head, were 
he the best man in Glasgow.” 

With these assurances of mutual aid and 
continued good-will, we bore away from 
the shore, and took our course for the south- 
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western angle of the lake, where it gives 
birth to the river Leven. Rob Roy remained 
for some time standing on the rock from 
beneath which we had departed, conspicu- 
ous by his long gun, waving tartans, and 
the single plume in his cap, which in those 
days denoted the Highland gentleman and 
soldier; although I observe that the present 
military taste has decorated the Highland 
bonnet with a quantity of black plumage 
resembling that which is borne before fu- 
nerals. At length, as the distance increased 
between us, we saw him turn and go slowly 
up the side of the hill, followed by his im- 
mediate attendants or body-guard. 

We performed our voyage for a long time 
in silence, interrupted only by the Gaelic 
chant which one of the rowers sung in low 
irregular measure, rising occasionally into 
a wild chorus, in which the others joined. 

My own thoughts were sad enough;—yet 
I felt something soothing in the magnificent 
scenery with which I was surrounded; and 
thought, in the enthusiasm of the moment, 
that had my faith been that of Rome, I 
could have consented to live and die a lonely 
hermit in one of the romantic and beautiful 
islands amongst which our boat glided. 

The Bailie had also his speculations, but 
they were of somewhat a different com- 

lexion; as 1 found when, after about an 
hours silence, during which he had been 
mentally engaged in the calculations neces- 
sary, he undertook to prove the possibility 
of draining the lake, and “‘giving to plough 
and harrow many hundred, ay, many a 
thousand acres, from whilk no man could 
get earthly gude e’enow, unless it were a 
gedd*, or a dish of perch now and then.” 

Amidst a long discussion, which he 
‘“crammed into mine ear against the stomach 
of my sense,” I only remember, that it was 
part of his project to preserve a portion of 
the lake just deep enough and broad enough 
for the purposes of water-carriage, so that 
coal-barges and gabbards should pass as 
easily between Dumbarton and Glenfalloch 
as between Glasgow and Greenock. 

At length we neared our distant place of 
landing, adjoining to the ruins of an ancient 
castle, and just where the lake discharges 
its superfluous waters into the Leven. 
There we found Dougal with the horses. 
The Bailie had formed a plan with respect 
to ‘‘the creature,” as well as upon the drain- 
ing of the lake; and, perhaps in both cases, 
with more regard to the utility than to the 
practical possibility of his scheme. “‘Dou- 
gal,” he said, ‘‘ye are a kindly creature, and 
hae the sense and feeling 0’ what is due to 
your betters—and I’m e’en wae for you, 

* A pike. 
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Dougal, for it canna ve but that in the hfe 
ye lead you suld get a Jeddart cast* ae day 
suner or later. I trust, considering my ser- 
vices as a magistrate, aud my father the 
deacon’s afore me, I hae interest eneugh in 
the council to gar them wink a wee at a 
waur faut than yours. Sae I hae been 
thinking, that if ye will gang back to Glas- 
gow wi’ us, being a strong-backit creature, 
ye might be employed in the warehouse 
till something better suld cast up.” 

*‘Her naimsell muckle obliged till the 
Bailie’s honor,” replied Dougal; ‘‘but teil 
be in her shanks fan she gangs on a cause- 
way’d street, unless she be drawn up the 
Gallowgate wi’ tows, as she was before.” 

In fact, I afterward learned that Dougal 
had originally come to Glasgow as a prisoner, 
from being concerned in some depredation, 
but had somehow found such favor in the 
eyes of the jailor, that, with rather over- 
weeing confidence, he had retained him in 
his service as one of the turnkeys; a task 
which Dougal had discharged with suffi- 
cient fidelity, so far as was known, until 
overcome by his clannish prejudices on the 
unexpected appearance of his leader. 

Astonished at receiving so round a refusal 
to so favorable an offer, the Bailie, turning 
to me, observed, that the ‘‘creature was a 
natural-born idiot.” I testified my own 
gratitude in a way which Dougal much bet- 
ter relished, by slipping a couple of guineas 
into his hand. He no sooner felt the touch 
of the gold, than he sprung twice or thrice 
from the earth with the agility of a wild 
buck, flinging out first one heel and then 
another, in a manner which would have as- 
tonished a French dancing-master. He ran 
to the boatmen to show them the prize, and 
a small gratuity made them take part in his 
raptures. He then, to use a favorite expres- 
sion of the dramatic John Bunyan, ‘‘went 
on his way, and I saw him no more.” 

The Bailie and I mounted our horses, and 
proceeded on the road to Glasgow. When 
we had lost the view of the lake, and its 
superb amphitheatre of mountains, I could 
not help expressing with enthusiasm, my 
sense of its natural beauties, although I was 
conscious that Mr. Jarvie was a very uncon- 
genial spirit to communicate with on such a 
subject. 

“Ye are a young gentleman,” he replied, 
‘fand an Englishman, and a’ this may be 
very fine to you; but for me, wha am a plain 
man, and ken something o’ the different 


*[“The memory of Dunbar’s legal (?) proceed- 
ings at Jedburgh is preserved in the proverbial 
phrase Jeddart Justice, which signifies trial after 
execution.’’—Minstreisy of the Border, Preface, 
p. lvi.] 
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values of land, I wadna gie the finest sight 
we hae seen in the Hielands, for the first 
keek 0’ the Gorbals 0’ Glasgow; and if I 
were ance there, it suldna be every fule’s 
errand, begging your pardon, Mr. Francis, 
that suld take me out o’ sight 0’ Saint Mun- 
go’s steeple again!” rai 

The honest man had his wish; for, by 
dint of traveling very late, we arrived at his 
own house that night, or rather on the suc- 
ceeding morning. Having seen my worthy 
fellow-traveler safely consigned to the charge 
of the considerate and officious Mattie, I 
proceeded to Mrs. Flyter’s, in whose house, 
even at this unwonted hour, light was still 
burning. The door was opened by no less a 
person than Andrew Fairservice himself, 
who, upon the first sound of my voice, set 
up a loud shout of joyful recognition, and, 
without uttering a syllable, ran up stairs 
toward a parlor on the second floor, from 
the windows of which the light proceeded. 
Justly conceiving that he went to announce 
my return to the anxious Owen, I followed 
him upon the foot. Owen was not alone, 
there was another in the apartment—it was 
my father. 

The first impulse was to preserve the dig- 
nity of his usual equanimity,—‘‘Francis, I 
am glad to see you.” The next was to em- 
brace me tenderly,—‘‘My dear—dear son!” 
—Owen secured one of my hands, and wetted 
it with his tears, while he joined in gratu- 
lating my return. These are scenes which 
address themselves to the eye and to the 
heart rather than to the ear—My old eye- 
lids still moisten at the recollection of our 
meeting; but your kind and _ affectionate 
feelings can well imagine what I should find 
it impossible to describe. 

When the tumult of our joy was over, I 
learnt that my father had arrived from Hol- 
land shortly after Owen had set off for Scot- 
land. Determined and rapid in all his move- 
ments he only stopped to provide the means 
of discharging the obligations incumbent on 
his house. By his extensive resources, with 
funds enlarged, and credit fortified, by emi- 
nent success in his continental speculation, 
he easily accomplished what perhaps his ab- 
sence alone rendered difficult, and set out 
for Scotland to exact justice from Rashleigh 
Osbaldistone, as well as to put order to his 
affairs in that country. My father’s arrival 
in full credit, and with the ample means of 
supporting his engagements honorably, as 
well as benefiting his correspondents in fu- 
ture, was a stunning blow to MacVittie and 
Company, who had conceived his star set 
for ever, Highly incensed at the usage his 
confidentiat clerk and agent had received at 
their hands, Mr. Osbaldistone refused every 
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tender of apology and accommodation; and 
having settled the balance of their account, . 
announced to them that, with all its nu- 
merous contingent advantages, that leaf of 
their ledger was closed for ever. 

While he enjoyed this triumph over false 
friends, he was not a little alarmed on my 
account. Owen, good man, had not sup- 
posed it possible that a journey of fifty or 
sixty miles, which may be made with so 
much ease and safety in any direction from 
London, could be attended with any par- 
ticular danger. But he caught alarm, by 
sympathy, from my father, to whom the 
country, and the lawless character of its in- 
habitants, were better known. 

These apprehensions were raised to agony, 
when, a few hours before I arrived, Andrew 
Fairservice made his appearance, with a dis- 
mal and exaggerated account of the uncer- 
tain state in which he had left me. The 
nobleman with whose troops he had been a 
sort of prisoner, had, after examination, not 
only dismissed him, but furnished him with 
the means of returning rapidly to Glasgow, 
in order to announce to my friends my pre- 
carious and unpleasant situation. 

Andrew was one of those persons who 
have no objection to the sort of temporary 
attention and woeful importance which at- 
taches itself to the bearer of bad tidings, 
and had therefore by no means smoothed 
down his tale in the telling, especially as 
the rich London merchant himself proved 
unexpectedly one of the auditors. He went 
at great length into an account of the dan- 
gers I had escaped, chiefly, as he insinuated, 
by means of his own experience, exertion, 
and sagacity. 

‘“What was to come of me now, when my 
better angel, in his (Andrew’s) person, was 
removed from my side, it was,” he said, 
‘‘sad and sair to conjecture; that the Bailie 
was nae better than just naebody at a pinch, 
or something waur, for he was a conceited 
body—and Andrew hated conceit—but cer- 
tainly, atween the pistols and the carabines 
of the troopers, that rappit aff the tane after 
the tother as fast as hail, and the dirks and 
claymores o’ the Hielanglers, and the deep 
waters and weils 0’ the Avondow, it was to 
be thought there wad be a puir account of 
the young gentleman.” 

This statement would have driven Owen 
to despair, had he been alone and uwnsup- 
ported; but my father’s perfect knowledge 
of mankind enabled him easily to appreciate 
the character of Andrew, and the real 
amount of his intelligence. Stripped of 
all exaggertion, however, it was alarming 
enough to a parent. He determined to set 
out in person to obtain my liberty by ransom 
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or negotiation, and was busied with Owen 
till a late hour, in order to get through some 
necessary correspondence, and devolve on 
the latter some business which should be 
transacted during his absence; and thus it 
chanced that I found them watchers. 

It was late ere we separated to rest, and, 
too impatient long to endure repose, I was 
stirring early the next morning. Andrew 
gave his attendance at my levee, as in duty 
bound, and, instead of the scarecrow figure 
to which he had been reduced at Aberfoil, 
now appeared in the attire of an undertaker, 
a goodly suit, namely, of the deepest mourn- 
ing. It was not till after one or two queries, 
which the rascal affected as long as he could 
to misunderstand, that I found out he ‘‘had 
thought it but decent to put on mourning, 
on account of my inexpressible loss; and 
as the broker at whose shop he had equipped 
himself, declined to receive the goods again, 
and as his own garments had been destroyed 
or carried off in my honor’s service, doubt- 
less [and my honorable father, whom Provi- 
dence had blesseed wi the means, wadna 
suffer a puir lad to sit down wi’ the loss; a 
stand o’ claes was nae great matter to an 
Osbaldistone (be praised for’t!), especially 
to aa old and attached servant o’ the 
house.” 

As there was something of justice in An- 
drew’s plea of loss in my service, his finesse 
succeeded; and he came by a good suit of 
mourning, with a beaver and ali things con- 
forming, as the exterior signs of woe for a 
master who was alive and merry. 

My father’s first care, when he arose, was 
to visit Mr. Jarvie, for whose kindness he 
entertained the most grateful sentiments, 
which he expressed in very few, but manly 
and nervous terms. He explained the 
altered state of his affairs, and offered the 
Bailie, on such terms as could not but be 
both advantageous and acceptable, that 
part in his concerns which had been hitherto 
managed by MacVittie and Company. The 
Bailie heartily congratulated my father and 
Owen on the changed posture of their affairs, 
and, without affecting to disclaim that he 
had done his best to serve them, when mat- 
ters looked otherwise, he said, ‘He had only 
just acted as he wad be done by-—that, as 
to the extension of their correspondence, 
he frankly accepted it with thanks. Had 
MacVittie’s folk behaved like honest men,” 
he said, ‘‘he wad hae liked ill to hae come 
in ahint them, and out afore them this 
gate. But it’s otherwise, and they maun 
e’en stand the loss.” 

The Bailie then pulled me by the sleeve 
into a corner, and, after again cordially 
wishing me joy, proceeded, in rather an 
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embarrassed tone—‘‘I wad heartily wish, 
Maister Francis, there suld be as little said 
as possible about the queer things we saw 
up yonder awa. There’s nae gude, unless 
ane were judicially examinate, to say ony- 
thing about that awfu’ job o’ Morris—and 
the members o’ the council wadna think it 
creditable in ane of their body to be fight- 
ing wi’ a wheen Hielandmen, and singeing 
their plaidens—And abun a’, though I am 
a decent sponsible man, when I am on my 
right end, I canna but think I maun hae 
made a queer figure without my hat and my 
periwig, hinging by the middle like baw- 
drons, or a cloak flung ower a cloak-pin. 
Bailie Grahame wad hae an unco hair in 
my neck an he got that tale by the end.” 

I could not suppress a smile when I regol- 
lected the Bailie’s situation, although I cer- 
tainly thought it no laughing matter at the 
time. The good-natured merchant was a 
little confused, but smiled also when he 
shook his head—“‘I see how it is—I see how 
it is. But say naething about it—there’s a 
gude callant; and charge that lang-tongued, 
conceited, upsetting serving man 0’ yours, 
to sae naething neither. I wadna for ever 
sae muckle that even the lassock Mattie 
ken’d onything about it. I wad never hear 
an end o’t.” 

He was obviously reheved from his im- 
pending fears of ridicule, when I told him 
it was my father’s intention to leave Glas- 
gow almost immediately. Indeed he had 
now no motive for remaining, since the most 
valuable part of the papers carried off by 
Rashleigh had been recovered. For that 
portion which he had converted into cash 
and expended in his own or on political in- 
trigues, there was no mode of recovering 
it but by a suit at law, which was forth- 
with commenced, and proceeded, as our 
law-agents assured us, with all deliberate 
speed. 

We spent, accordingly, one hospitable day 
with the Bailie, and took leave of him, as 
this narrative now does. He continued to 
grow in wealth, honor, and credit, and ac- 
tually rose to the highest civic honors in 
his native city. About two years after the 
period I have mentioned, he tired of his 
bachelor life, and promoted Mattie from 
her wheel by the kitchen fire to the upper 
end of his table, in the character of Mrs. 
Jarvie. Bailie Grahame, the MacVitties, 
and others (for all men have their enemies, 
especially in the council of a royal burgh), 
ridiculed this transformation. ‘‘But,” said 
Mr. Jarvie, ‘‘let them say their say. Ill 
ne’er fash mysell, nor lose my liking for sae 
feckless a matter as a nine days’ clash. My 
honest father the deacon had a byword, 
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Brent brow and lily skin, 
A loving heart, and a leal within, 
Is better than gowd or gentle kin. 


Besides,” as he always concluded, ‘‘Mattie 
was fae ordinary lassock-quean; she was 
akin to the Laird o’ Limmerfield.” 

Whether it was owing to her descent or 
her good gifts, I do not presume to decide; 
but Mattie behaved excellently in her exal- 
tation, and relieved the apprehensions of 
some of the Bailie’s friends, who had deemed 
his experiment somewhat hazardous. I do 
not know that there was any other incident 
of his quiet and useful life worthy of being 
particularly recorded. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


“Come ye hither my ‘six’ good sons, 
Gallant men I trow ye be, 

How many of you, my children dear, 
Will stand by that good Karl and me?” 


“Five” of them did answer make— 
“Five’’of them spoke hastily, 
**O father, till the day we die 
We'll stand by that good Ear! and thee.’’ 
Tue Rising In THE Norvu. 


On the morning when we were to depart 
from Glasgow, Andrew Fairservice bounced 
into my apartment like a madman, jump- 
ing up and down, and singing, with more 
vehemence than tune, 


The kiln’s on fire—the kiln’s on fire— 
The kiln’s on fire—she’s a’ in a lowe. 


With some difficulty I prevailed on him 
to cease his confounded clamor, and ex- 
plain to me what the matter was. He was 
pucnsied to inform me, as'if he had been 

ringing the finest news imaginable, ‘‘that 
the Hielands were clean broken out, every 
man 0° them, and that Rob Roy, and a’ his 
breekless bands, wad be down upon Glas- 
gow or twenty-four hours o’ the clock gaed 
round.” 

“Hold your tongue,” said I, ‘‘you rascal! 
You must be drunk or mad; and if there 
is any truth in your news, is it a singing 
matter, you scoundrel?” 

“Drunk or mad? nae doubt,” replied 
Andrew, dauntlessly; ‘‘ane’s aye drunk or 
mad if he tells what grit folks dinna like 
to hear—Sing? Od, the clans will make us 
sing on the wrang side o’ our mouth, if we 
are sae drunk or mad as to bide their com- 
mnie,” 

[ rose in great haste, and found my father 
oun Owen also on foot, and in considerable 
alarm. 
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Andrew’s news proved but too true in the 
main. The great rebellion which agitated 
Britain in the year 1715 had already broken 
out, by the unfortunate Earl of Mar’s set- 
ting up the standard of the Stuart family 
in an ill-omened hour, to the ruin of many 
honorable families, both in England and 
Scotland. The treachery of some of the Ja- 
cobite agents (Rashleigh among the rest), 
and the arrest of others, had made George 
the First’s Government acquainted with the 
extensive ramifications of a conspiracy long 
prepared, and which at last exploded pre- 
maturely, and in a part of the kmgdom too 
distant to have any vital effect upon the 
country, which, however, was plunged into 
much confusion. 

This great public event served to confirm 
and elucidate the obscure explanations I 
had received from MacGregor; and I could 
easily see why the westland clans, who were 
brought against him, should have waived 
their private quarrel, in consideration that 
they were all shortly to be engaged in the 
same public cause. It was a more melan- 
choly reflection to my mind, that Diana 
Vernon was the wife of one of those who 
were most active in turning the world up- 
side down, and that she was herself exposed 
to all the privations and perils of her hus- 
band’s hazardous trade. 

We held an immediate consultation on 
the measures we were to adopt in this crisis, 
and acquiesced in my father’s plan, that we 
should instantly get the necessary passports, | 
and make the best of our way to London. I 
acquainted my father with my wish to offer 
my personal service to the Government in 
any volunteer corps, several being already 
spoken of. He readily acquiesced in my 
proposal; for though he disliked war as a 
profession, yet, upon principle, no man 
would have exposed his life more willingly 
in defence of civil and religious liberty. 

We traveled in haste and in peril through 
Dumfriesshire and the neighboring counties 
of England. In this quarter, gentlemen of 
the Tory interest were already in motion, 
mustering men and horses, while the Whigs 
assembled themselves in the principal towns, 
armed the inhabitants, and prepared for civil 
war. We narrowly escaped being stopped 
on more occasions than one, and were often 
compelled to take circuitous routes to avoid 
the points where forces were assembling. 

When we reached London, we immedi- 
ately associated with those bankers and emi- 
nent merchants who agreed to support the 
credit of Government, and to meet that run 
upon the funds on which the conspirators 
had greatly founded their hopes of further- 
ing their undertaking, by rendering the Gov- 
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ernment, as it were, bankrupt. My father 
was chosen one of the members of this for- 
midable body of the monied interest, as all 
had the greatest confidence in his zeal, skill, 
and activity. He was also the organ by 
which they communicated with Govern- 
ment, and contrived, from funds belonging 
to his own house, or over which he had com- 
mand, to find purchasers for a quantity of 
the national stock, which was suddenly flung 
into the market at a depreciated price when 
the rebellion broke out. I was not idle my- 
self, but obtained a commission, and levied, 
at my father’s expense, about two hundred 
men, with whom I joined General Carpen- 
ter’s army. 

The rebellion, in the meantime, had ex- 
tended itself to England. The unfortunate 
Earl of Derwentwater had taken arms in 
the cause, along with General Foster. My 
poor uncle, Sir Hildebrand, whose estate was 
reduced to almost nothing by his own care- 
lessness and the expense and debauchery of 
his sons and household, was easily persuaded 
to join that unfortunate standard. Before 
doing so, however, he exhibited a degree of 
precaution of which no one could have sus- 
pected him—he made his will! 

By this document he devised his estates 
at Obsaldistone Hall, and so forth, to his 
sons successively, and their male heirs, until 
he came to Rashleigh, whom, on account of 
the turn he had lately taken in politics, he 
detested with all his might,—he cut him 
off with a shilling, and settled the estate on 
me as his next heir. I had always been 
rather a favorite of the old gentleman; but 
it is probable that confident in the number of 
gigantic youths who now armed around him, 
he considered the destination as likely to re- 
main a dead letter which he inserted chiefly 
to show his displeasure at Rashleigh’s treach- 
ery, both public and domestic. There was 
an article, by which he bequeathed to the 
niece of his late wife, Diana Vernon, now 
Lady Diana Vernon Beauchamp, some dia- 
monds belonging to her late aunt, and a 
great silver ewer, having the arms of Ver- 
non and Osbaldistone quarterly engraven 
upon it. : 

But Heaven had decreed a more speedy 
extinction of hisnumerous and healthy line- 
age, than, most probably, he himself had 
reckoned on. In the very first muster of 
the conspirators, at a place called Green- 
Rigg, Thorncliff Osbaldistone quarreled 
about precedence with a gentleman of the 
Northumbrian border, to the full as fierce 
and intractable as himself. In spite of all 
remonstrances, they gave their commander a 
specimen of how far their discipline might 
be relied upon, by fighting it out with their 
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rapiers, and my kinsman was killed on the 
spot. His death was a great loss to Sir Hil- 
debrand, for, notwithstanding his infernal 
temper, he had a grain or two of more sense 
than belonged to the rest of the brother- 
hood, Rashleigh always excepted. 

Perceval, the sot, died also in his calling. 
He had a wager with another gentleman 
(who, from his exploits in that line, had 
acquired the formidable epithet of Brandy 
Swalewell), which should drink the largest 
cup of strong liquor when King James was 
proclaimed by the insurgents at Morpeth. 
The exploit was something enormous. I 
forget the exact quantity of brandy Percie 
swallowed, but it occasioned a fever, of 
which he expired at the end of three days, 
with the word, water, water, perpetually on 
his tongue. 

Dickon broke his neck near Warrington 
Bridge, in an attempt to show off a found- 
ered blood-mare which he wished to palm 
upon a Manchester merchant who had joined 
the insurgents. He pushed the animal at 
a five-barred gate; she fell in the leap, and 
the unfortunate jockey lost his life. 

Wilfred the fool, as sometimes befalls, 
had the best fortune of the family. He 
was slain at Proud Preston, in Lancashire, 
on the day that General Carpenter attacked 
the barricades, fighting with great bravery, 
though I have heard he was never able ex- 
actly to comprehend the cause of quarrel, 
and did not uniformly remember on which 
king’s side he was engaged. John also be- 
haved very boldly in the same engagement, 
and received several wounds, of which he 
was not happy enough to die on the <pot. 

Old Sir Hildebrand, entirely broken- 
hearted by these successive losses, became, 
by the next day’s surrender, one of the un- 
happy prisoners, and was lodged in Newgate 
with his wounded son John. 

I was now released from my military duty, 
and lost no time, therefore, in endeavoring 
to relieve the distresses of these near reia- 
tions. My father’s interest with Govern- 
ment, and the general compassion excited 
by a parent who had sustained the successive 
loss of so many sons within so short a time, 
would have prevented my uncle and cousin 
from being brought to trial for high treason. 
But their doom was given forth from a 
greater tribunal. John died of his wounds 
in Newgate, recommending to me in his 
last breath, a cast of hawks which he had 
at the Hall, and a black spaniel bitch called 
Lucy. 

ite poor uncle seemed beaten down to 
the very earth by his family calamities, and 
the circumstances in which he unexpectedly 
found himself. He said little, but seemed 
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grateful for such attentions as circumstances 
permitted me to show him. I did not wit- 
ness his meeting with my father for the first 
time for so many years, and under circum- 
stances so melancholy; but, judging from 
my father’s extreme depression of spirits, 
it must have been melancholy in the last 
degree. Sir Hildebrand spoke with great 
bitterness against Rashleigh, now his only 
surviving child; laid upon him the ruin of 
his house, and the deaths of all his brethren, 
and declared, that neither he nor they 
would have plunged into political intrigue, 
but for that very member of his family, 
who had been the first to desert them. 
He once or twice mentioned Diana, always 
with great affection; and once he said, while 
I sate by his bedside—‘‘Nevoy, since Thorn- 
cliff and all of them are dead, I am sorry 
you cannot have her.” 

The expression affected me much at the 
time; for it was a usual custom of the poor 
old baronet’s, when joyously setting forth 
upon the morning’s chase, to distinguish 
Thorncliff, who was a favorite, while he 
summoned the rest more generally; and the 
loud jolly tone in which he used to hollo, 
“Call Thornie—call all of them,” contrasted 
sadly with the woe-begone and self-abandon- 
ing note in which he uttered the disconso- 
late words which I have above quoted. He 
mentioned the contents of his will, and 
supplied me with an authenticated copy;— 
the original he had deposited with my old 
acquaintance Mr. Justice Inglewood, who, 
dreaded by no one, and confided in by all 
as a kind of neutral person, had become, 
for aught I know, the depositary of half 
the wills of the fighting men of both fac- 
tions in the county of Northumberland. 

The greater part of my uncle’s last hours 
were spent in the discharge of the religious 
duties of his church, in which he was di- 
rected by the chaplain of the Sardinian am- 
bassador, for whom, with some difficulty, 
we obtained permission to visit him. I 
could not ascertain by my own observation, 
or through the medical attendants, that 
Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone died of any 
formed complaint bearing a name in the 
science of medicine. He seemed to me 
completely worn out and broken down by 
fatigue of body and distress of mind, and 
rather ceased to exist, than died of any posi- 
tive struggle,—just as a vessel, buffeted and 
tossed by a succession of tempestuous gales, 
her timbers overstrained, and her joints 
loosened, will sometimes spring a leak and 
founder, when there are no arpparent causes 
for her destruction. 

It was a remarkable circumstance that 
my father, after the last duties were per- 
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formed to his brother, appeared suddenly 
to imbibe a strong anxiety that I should act 
upon the will, and represent his father’s 
house, which had hitherto seemed to be the 
thing in the world which had least charms 
for him. But formerly, he had been like 
the fox in the fable, contemning what was 
beyond his reach; and, moreover, I doubt 
not that the excessive dislike which he en- 
tertained against Rashleigh (now Sir Rash- 
leigh) Osbaldistone, who loudly threatened 
to attack his father Sir Hildebrand’s will 
and settlement, corroborated my father’s 
desire to maintain it. 

‘‘He had been most unjustly disinherited,” 
he said, ‘‘by his own father—his brother’s 
will had repaired the disgrace, if not the 
injury, by leaving the wreck of his property 
to Frank, the natural heir, and he was de- 
termined the bequest should take effect.” 

In the meantime, Rashleigh was not alto- 
gether a contemptible personage as an op- 
ponent. The information he had given to 
Government was critically well-timed, and 
his extreme plausibility, with the extent of 
his intelligence, and the artful manner in 
which he contrived to assume both merit 
and influence, had, to a certain extent, 
procured him patrons among Ministers. 
We were already in the full tide of litigation 
with him on the subject of his pillaging the 
firm of Osbaldistone and Tresham; and, 
judging from the progress we made in that 
comparatively simple lawsuit, there was a 
chance that this second course of litigation 
might be drawn out beyond the period of 
all our natural lives. - 

To avert these delays as much as possible, 
my father, by the advice of his counsel 
learned in the law, paid off and vested 
in my person the rights to certain large 
mortgages affecting Osbaldistone Hall. 
Perhaps, however, the opportunity to con- 
vert a great share of the large profits which 
accrued from the rapid rise of the funds 
upon the suppression of the rebellion, and 
the experience he had so lately had of the 
perils of commerce, encouraged him to 
realize, in this manner, a considerable part 
of his property. At any rate, it so chanced, 
that, instead of commanding me to the 
desk, as I fully expected, having intimated 
my willingness to comply with his wishes, 
however they might destine me, I received 
his directions to go down to Osbaldistone 
Hall, and take possession of it as the heir 
and representative of the family. I was 
directed to apply to Squire Inglewood for 
the copy of my uncle’s will deposited with 
him, and take all necessary measures to se- 
cure that possession which sages say makes 
nine points of the law. 
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At another time I should have been de- 
lighted with this change of destination. 
But now Osbaldistone Hall was accompanied 
with many painful recdllections. Still, 
however, I thought, that in that neighbor- 
hood only I was likely to acquire some in- 
formation respecting the fate of Diana Ver- 
non. I had every reason to fear it must be 
far different from what I could have wished 
it. But I could obtain no precise informa- 
tion on the subject. 

It was in vain that I endeavored, by such 
acts of kindness as their situation admitted, 
to conciliate the confidence of some distant 
relations who were among the prisoners in 
Newgate. A pride which I could not con- 
demn, and a natural suspicion of the Whig 
Frank Osbaldistone, cousin to the double- 
distilled traitor Rashleigh, closed every heart 
and tongue, and I only received thanks, 
cold and extorted, in exchange for such 
benefits as I had power to offer. The arm 
of the law was also gradually abridging the 
numbers of those whom I endeavored to 
serve, and the hearts of the survivors be- 
came gradually more contracted toward all 
whom they conceived to be concerned with 
the existing’ Government. As they were 
led gradually, and by detachments, to exe- 
cution, those who survived lost interest in 
mankind, and the desire of communicating 
with them. I shall long remember what 
one of them, Ned Shafton by name, replied 
to my anxious inquiry, whether there was 
any indulgence I could procure him? ‘‘Mr. 
Frank Osbaldistone, I must suppose you 
mean me kindly, and therefore I thank you. 
But, by G—, men cannot be fattened like 
poultry, when they see their neighbors 
carried off day by day to the place of execu- 
tion, and know that their own necks are to 
be twisted round in their turn.” 

Upon the whole, therefore, I was glad to 
escape from London, from Newgate, and 
from the scenes which both exhibited, to 
breathe the free air of Northumberland. 
Andrew Fairservice had continued in my 
service more from my father’s pleasure than 
my own. At present there seemed a pros- 
pect that his local acquaintance with Os- 
baldistone Hall and its vicinity might be 
useful; and, of course, he accompanied me 
on my journey, and I enjoyed the prospect 
of getting rid of him, by establishing him 
in his old quarters. I cannot conceive how 
he could prevail wpon my father to interest 
himself in him, unless it were by the art, 
which he possessed in no inconsiderable de- 
gree, of affecting an extreme attachment 
to his master; which theoretical attachment 
he made compatible in pratice with playing 
all manner of tricks without scruple, pro- 
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viding only against his master being cheated 
by any one but himself, 

We performed our journey to the North 
without any remarkable adventure, and we 
found the country, so lately agitated by re- 
bellion, now peaceful and in good order. 
The nearer we approached to Osbaldistone 
Hall, the more did my heart sink at the 
thought of entering that deserted mansion; 
so that, in order to postpone the evil day, 
I resolved first to make my visit at Mr. 
Justice Inglewood’s. 

That venerable person had been much 
disturbed with thoughts of what he had 
been, and what he now was, and natural 
recollections of the past had interfered con- 
siderably with the active duty which in his 
present situation might have been expected 
from him. He was fortunate, however, in 
one respect; he had got rid of his clerk 
Jobson, who had finally left him in dudgeon 
at his inactivity, and become legal assistant 
to a certain Squire Standish, who had lately 
commenced operations in those parts as a 
justice, with a zeal for King George and 
the Protestant succession, which, very 4if- 
ferent from the feelings of his old patron, 
Mr. Jobson had more occasion to restrain 
within the bounds of the law, than to 
stimulate to exertion. 

Old Justice Inglewood received mo with 
great courtesy, and readily exhibited my 
uncle’s will, which seemed to be without a 
flaw. He was for some time in obvious dis- 
tress, how he should speak and act in my 
presence; but when he found, that though 
a supporter of the present Government 
upon principle, I was disposed to think 
with pity on those who had opposed it on 
a mistaken feeling of loyalty and duty, his 
discourse became a very diverting medley 
of what he had done, and what he had left 
undone,—the pains he had taken to pre- 
vent some squires from joining, and to wink 
at the escape of others, who had been so 
unlucky as to engage in the affair. 

We were ¢éte-a-téte, and several bumpers 
had been quaffed by the Justice’s special 
desire, when, on a sudden, he requested 
me to fill a bona fide brimmer to the health 
of poor dear Die Vernon, the rose of the 
wilderness, the heath-bell of Cheviot, and 
the blossom that’s transplanted to an in- 
fernal convent. 

“Ts not Miss Vernon married, then?” 
I exclaimed, in great astonishment. ‘“‘I 
thought his Excellency” 

‘Pooh! pooh! his Excellency and his 
Lordship’s all a humbug now, you know— 
mere St. Germains titles—Earl of Beau- 
champ, and ambassador plenipotentiary 
from France, when the Duke Regent of 
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Orleans scarce knew that he lived, I dare 
say. But you must have seen old Sir 
Frederick Vernon at the Hall, when he 
played the part of Father Vaughan?” 

“Good Heavens! then Vaughan was Miss 
Vernon’s father?” 

“To be sure he was,” said the Justice 
coolly;—‘‘there’s no use in keeping the 
secret now, for he must be out of the coun- 
try by this time—otherwise, no doubt, it 
would be my duty to apprehend him.— 
Come, off with your bumper to my dear 
lost Die! 


And let her health go round, around, around, 
And let her health go round; 
For though your stocking be of silk, 
Your knees near kiss the ground, aground, 
aground.’’* 


I was unable, as the reader may easily 
conceive, to join in the Justice’s jollity. 
My head swam with the shock I had re- 
celved. ‘‘I neverheard,” I said, ‘‘that Miss 
Vernon’s father was living.” 

“Tt was not our Government’s fault that 
he is,” replied Inglewood, ‘‘for the devil a 
man there is whose head would have brought 
more money. He was condemned to death 
for Fenwick’s plot, and was thought to have 
had some hand in the Knightsbridge affair, 
in King William’s time; and as he had 
married in Scotland a relation of the house 
of Breadalbane, he possessed great influence 
with all their chiefs. There was a talk of 
his being demanded to be given up at the 
peace of Ryswick, but he shammed ill, and 
his death was given publicly out in the 
French papers. But when he came back 
here on the old score, we old cavaliers knew 
him well,—that is to say, I knew him, not 
as being a cavalier myself, but no informa- 
tion being lodged against the poor gentle- 
man, and my memory being shortened by 
frequent attacks of the gout, I could not 
have sworn to him, you know.” 

‘Was he, then, not known at Osbaldi- 
stone Hall?” I inquired. 


“To none but to his daughter, the old 


knight, and Rashleigh, who had got at that 
secret as he did at every one else, and held 
it like a twisted cord about poor Die’s neck. 
I have seen her one hundred times she 
would have spit at him, if it had not been 
fear for her father, whose life would not 
have been worth five mintues’ purchase if 
he had been discovered to the Government. 
—But don’t mistake me, Mr. Osbaldistone; 
I say the Government is a good, a gracious, 
and a just Government; and if it has hanged 
one-half of the rebels, poor things, all will 

* This pithy verse occurs, it is believed, in Shad- 
well’s play of Bury Fair, 
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acknowledge they would not have been 
touched had they staid peaceably at home.” 

Waiving the discussion of these political 
questions, I brou'vht back Mr. Inglewood 
to his subject, and I found that Diana, 
having positively refused to marry any of 
the Osbaldistone family, and expressed her 
particular detestation of Rashleigh, he had 
from that time begun to cool in zeal for 
the cause of the Pretender; to which, as 
the youngest of six brethren, and bold, art- 
ful, and able, he had hitherto looked for- 
ward as the means of making his fortune. 
Probably the compulsion with which he had 
been forced to render up the spoils which 
he had abstracted from my father’s count- 
ing-house by the united authority of Sir 
Frederick Vernon and the Scottish chiefs, 
had determined his resolution to advance 
his progress by changing his opinions and 
betraying his trust. Perhaps also—for few 
men were better judges where his interest 
was concerned—he considered their means 
and talents to be, as they afterward proved, 
greatly inadequate to the important task of 
overthrowing an established Government. 
Sir Frederick Vernon, or, as he was called, 
among the Jacobites, his Excellency Vis- 
count Beauchamp, had, with’his daughter, 
some difficulty in escaping the consequences 
of Rashleigh’s information. Here Mr. In- 
glewood’s information was at fault; but he 
did not doubt, since we had not heard of Sir 
Frederick being in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, he must be by this time abroad, 
where, agreeably to the cruel bond he had 
entered into with his brother-in-law, Diana, 
since she had declined to select a husband 
out of the Osbaldistone family, must be 
confined to a convent. The original cause 
of this singular agreement Mr. Inglewood 
could not perfectly explain; but he under- 
stood it was a family compact, entered into 
for the purpose of securing to Sir Frederick 
the rents of the remnant of his large estates, 
which had been vested in the Osbaldistone 
family by some legal manoeuvre; in short, 
a family compact, in which, ike many of 
those undertaken at that time of day, the 
feelings of the principal parties interested 
were no more regarded than if they had 
been a part of the live-stock upon the lands. 

I cannot tell,—such is the waywardness 
of the human heart,—whether this intelli- 
gence gave me joy or sorrow. It seemed 
to me, that, in the knowledge that Miss 
Vernon was eternally divided from me, not 
by marriage with another, but by seclusion 
in a convent, in order to fulfil an absurd 
bargain of this kind, my regret for her loss 
was aggravated rather than diminished. I 
became dull, low-spirited, absent, and un- 
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able to support the task of conversing with 
Justice Inglewood, who in his turn yawned, 
and proposed to retire early. I took leave 
of him overnight, determining the next 
day, before breakfast, to ride over to Os- 
baldistone Hall. 

Mr. Inglewood acquiesced in my proposal. 
**It would be well,” he said, ‘‘that I made 
my appearance there before I was known 
to be in the country, the more especially as 
Sir Rashleigh Osbaldistone was now, he un- 
derstood, at Mr. Jobson’s house, hatching 
some mischief, doubtless. They were fit 
company,” he added, ‘‘for each other, Sir 
Rashleigh having lost all right to mingle 
in the*society of men of honor; but it was 
hardly possible two such d—d rascals should 
collogue together without mischief to honest 
people.” 

He concluded, by earnestly recommend- 
ing a toast and tankard, and an attack upon 
his venison pasty, before I set out in the 
morning, just to break the cold air on the 
wolds. 


CHAPTER ‘XXXVIII. 


His master’s gone, and no one now 
Dwells in the halls of Ivor; 
Men, dogs, and horses, all are dead, 
He is the sole survivor. 
WoRDSWORTH. 


THERE are few more melancholy sensations 
than those with which we regard scenes of 
past pleasure when altered and deserted. 
Ian my ride to Osbaldistone Hall, I passed 
the same objects which I had seen in com- 
pany with Miss Vernon on the day of our 
memorable ride from Inglewood Place. Her 
spirit seemed to keep me company on the 
way; and when I approached the spot where 
I had first seen her, I almost listened for 
the cry of the hounds and the notes of the 
horn, and strained my eye on the vacant 
space, as if to descry the fair huntress again 
descend like an apparition from the hill. 
But all was silent, and all was solitary. 
When I reached the Hall; the closed doors 
and windows, the grass-grown pavement, 
the courts, which were now so silent, pre- 
sented a strong contrast to the gay and 
bustling scene I had so often seen them 
exhibit, when the merry hunters were going 
forth to their morning sport, or returning 
to the daily festival. The joyous bark of 
the fox-hounds as they were uncoupled, 


the cries of the huntsmen, the clang of the! 


horse’s hoofs, the loud laugh of the old 
knight at the head of his strong and nu- 
merous descendants, were all silenced now 
and for ever. 
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While I gazed round the scene of solitude 
and emptiness, I was inexpressibly affected, 
even by recollecting those whom, when 
alive, I had no reason to regard with affec- 
tion. But the thought that so many youths 
of goodly presence, warm with life, health, 
and confidence, were within so short a time 
cold in the grave, by various, yet all violent 
and unexpected modes of death, afforded a 
picture of mortality at which the mind 
trembled. It was little consolation to me, 
that I returned a proprietor to the halls 
which I had left almost like a fugitive. My 
mind was not habituated to regard the 
scenes around as my property, and I felt 
myself an usurper, at least an intruding 
stranger, and could hardly divest myself of 
the idea, that some of the bulky forms of 
my deceased kinsmen, were, like the gigantic 
spectres of a romance, to appear in the gate- 
way, and dispute my entrance. 

While I was engaged in these sad 
thoughts, my follower Andrew, whose feel- 
ings were of a very different nature, exerted 
himself in thundering alternately on every 
door in the building, calling, at the same 
time, for admittance, in a tone so loud as 
to intimate, that he, at least, was fully sen- 
sible of his newly acquired importance, as 
squire of the body to the new lord of the 
manor. At length, timidly and reluctantly, 
Anthony Syddall, my uncle’s aged butler 
and major-domo, presented himself at a 
lower window, well fenced with iron bars, 
and inquired our business. 

*“We are come to tak your charge aff your 
hand, my auld friend,” said Andrew Fair- 
service; “‘ye may gie up your keys as sune 
as ye like—ilka dog has his day. I'll tak 
the plate and napery aff your hand. Ye 
hae had your ain time o’t, Mr. Syddall; but 
ilka bean has its black, and ilka path has 
its puddle; and it will just set you hence- 
forth to sit at the board-end, as weel as it 
did Andrew lang syne.” 

Checking with some difficulty the for- 
wardness of my follower, I explained to 
Syddall the nature of my right, and the title 
I had to demand admittance into the Hall, 
as into my own property. The old man 
seemed much agitated and distressed, and 
testified manifest reluctance to give me en- 
trance, although it was couched in a humble 
and submissive tone. I allowed for the 
agitation of natural feelings, which really 
did the old man honor; but continued 
peremptory in my demand of admittance, 
explaining to him that his refusal would 
oblige me to apply for Mr. Inglewood’s 
warrant, and a constable. 

‘“‘We are come irom Mr. Justice Ingle- 
wood’s this morning,” said Andrew, to en- 
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force the menace;—‘‘and I saw Archie Rut- 
ledge, the constable, as I came up by;—the 
country’s not to be lawless as it has been, 
Mr. Syddall, letting rebels and papists gang 
on as they best listed.” 

The threat of the law sounded dreadful 
in the old man’s ears, conscious as he was 
of the suspicion under which he himself lay, 
from his religion and his devotion to Sir 
Hildebrand and his sons. He undid, with 
fear and trembling, one of the postern en- 
trances, which was secured with many a 
bolt and bar, and humbly hoped that I 
would excuse him for fidelity in the dis- 
charge of his duty.—I reassured him, and 
told him I had the better opmion of him 
for his caution. 

‘‘Sae have not I,” said Andrew; ‘‘Syddall 
is ‘an auld sneck-drawer; he wadna be look- 
ing as white as asheet, and his knees knock- 
ing thegither, unless it were for something 
mair than he’s like to tell us.” 

‘Lord forgive you, Mr. Fairservice,” re- 
plied the butler, ‘‘to say such things of an 
old friend and fellow-servant!—-Where”’— 
following me humbly along the passage— 
‘‘where would it be your honor’s pleasure 
to have a fire lighted? I fear me you will 
find the house very dull and dreary—But 
perhaps you mean to ride back to Ingle- 
wood Place to dinner?” 

‘Light a fire in the library,” I replied. 

**In the brary!” answered the old man; 
—‘‘nobody has sat there this many a day, 
and the room smokes, for the daws have 
built in the chimney this spring, and there 
were no young men about the Hall to pull 
them down.” 

‘Our ain reek’s better than other folk’s 
~ fire,’ said Andrew. ‘‘His honor likes the 
library;—he’s nane o’ your Papishers, that 
delight in blinded ignorance, Mr. Syddall.” 

Very reluctantly as it appeared to me, 
the butler led the way to the library, and, 
contrary to what he had given me to expect, 
the interior of the apartment looked as if 
it had been lately arranged, and made more 
comfortable than usual. There was a fire 
in the grate, which burned clearly, not- 
withstanding what Syddall had reported of 
the vent. Taking up the tongs, as if to 
arrange the wood, but rather perhaps to 
conceal his own confusion, the butler ob- 
served, ‘‘it was burning clear now, but had 
smoked woundily in the morning.” 

Wishing to be alone, till I recovered my- 
self from the first painful sensations which 
everything around me recalled, I desired 
old Syddall to call the land-steward, who 
lived at about a quarter of a mile from the 
Hall. He departed with obvious reluctance. 
I next ordered Andrew to procure the at- 
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tendance of a couple of stout fellows upon 
whom he could rely, the population around 
being Papists, and Sir Rashleigh, who was 
capable of any desperate enterprise, being 
in the neighborhood. Andrew Fairservice 
undertook this task with great cheerfulness, 
and promised to bring me up from Trinlay- 
Knowe, ‘‘twa true-blue Presbyterians like 
himsell, that would face and out-face baith 
the Pope, the Devil, and the Pretender— 
and blythe will I be o’ their company my- 
sell, for the very last night that I was at 
Osbaldistone Hall, the blight be on ilka 
blossom in my bit yard, if I didna see that 
very picture” (pointing to the full-length 
portrait of Miss Vernon’s caepeie 
‘walking by moonlight in the garden! 
tauld your honor I was fleyed wi’ a bogle 
that night, but ye wadna listen to me—I 
aye thought there was witchcraft and dee- 
vilry amang the Papishers, but I ne’er saw’t 
wi’ bodily een till that awfw’ night.” 

‘“Get along, sir,” said I, ‘‘and bring the 
fellows you talk of; and see they have more 
sense than yourself, and are not frightened 
at their own shadow.” 

‘‘T hae been counted as gude a man as 
my neighbors ere now,” said Andrew, petu- 
lantly; ‘‘but I dinna pretend to deal wr evil 
spirits.” And so he made his exit, as Ward- 
law, the land-steward made his appearance. 

He was aman of sense and honesty, with- 
out whose careful management my uncle 
would have found it difficult to have main- 
tained himself a housekeeper so long as he 
did. He examined the nature of my right 
of possession carefully, and admitted it can- 
didly. To any one else the succession 
would have been a poor one, so much was 
the land encumbered with debt and mort- 
gage. Most of these, however, were already 
vested in my father’s person, and he was 
in a train of acquiring the rest; his large 
gains by the recent rise of the funds having 
made it a matter of ease and convenience 
for him to pay off the debt which affected 
his patrimony. 

I transacted much necessary business with 
Mr. Wardlaw, and detained him to dine 
with me. We preferred taking our repast 
in the library, although Syddall strongly 
recommended our removing to the stone- 
hall, which he had put in order for the oc- 
casion. Meantime Andrew made his ap- 
pearance with his true-blue recruits, whom 
he recommended in the highest terms, as 
‘“‘sober decent men, weel founded in doc- 
trinal points, and, above all, as bold as 
lions.” I ordered them something to drink, 
and they left the room. I observed old 
Syddall shake his head as they went out, 
and insisted upon knowing the reason. 
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*‘T maybe cannot expect,” he said, “‘that 
your honor should put confidence in what 
I say, but it is Heaven’s truth for all that 
—Ambrose Wingfield is as honest a man as 
lives, but if there is a false knave in the 
country, it is his brother Lancie;—the 
whole country knows him to be a spy for 
Clerk Jobson on the poor gentlemen that 
have been in trouble—But he’s a dissenter, 
and I suppose that’s enough now-a-days.” 

Having thus far given vent to his feelings, 
—to which, however, I was little disposed 
to pay attention,—and having placed the 
wine on the table, the old butler left the 
apartment. 

Mr. Wardlaw having remained with me 
until the evening was somewhat advanced, 
at length bundled up his papers, and re- 
moved himself to his own habitation, leaving 
me in that confused state of mind in which 
we can hardly say whether we desire com- 
pany or solitude. I had not, however, the 
choice betwixt them; for I was left alone 
in the room of all others most calculated to 
inspire me with melancholy reflections. 

As twilight was darkening the apartment, 
Andrew had the sagacity to advance his 
head at the door,—not to ask if I wished 
for lights, but to recommend them as a 
measure of precaution against the bogles 
which still haunted his imagination. I re- 
jected his proffer somewhat peevishly, 
trimmed the wood-fire, and placing myself 
in one of the large leathern chairs which 
flanked the old Gothic chimney, I watched 
unconsciously the bickering of the blaze 
which I had fostered. ‘‘And this,” said I 
alone, ‘‘is the progress and the issue of hu- 
man wishes! Nursed by the mercst trifles, 
they are first kindled by fancy—nay, are 
fed upon the vapor of hope, till they con- 
sume the substance which they inflame; and 
man, and his hopes, passions, and desires, 
sink. into a worthless heap of embers and 
ashes!” 

There was a deep sigh from the opposite 
side of the room, which seemed to reply to 
my reflections. I started up in amazement 
—Diana Vernon stood before me, resting on 
the arm of a figure so strongly resembling 
that of the portrait so often mentioned, 
that I looked hastily at the frame, expecting 
to see it empty. My first. idea was, either 
that I had gone suddenly distracted, or that 
tho spirits of the dead had arisen and been 
placed before me. A second glance con- 
vinced me of my being in my senses, and 
that the forms which stood before me were 
real and substantial. It was Diana herself, 
though paler and thinner than her former 
self; and it was no tenant of the grave who 
stood beside her, but Vaughan, or rather 
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Sir Frederick Vernon, in a dress made to 
imitate that of his ancestor, to whose picture 
his countenance possessed a family resem- 
blance. He was the first that spoke, for 
Diana kept her eyes fast fixed on the ground, 
and astonishment actually riveted my tongue 
to the roof of my mouth. 

‘‘We are your suppliants, Mr. Osbaldi- 
stone,” he said, ‘‘and we claim the refuge 
and protection of your roof till we can pur- 
sue a journey where dungeons and death 
gape for me at every step.” 

Surely,” I articulated with great diffi- 
culty—‘‘Miss Vernon cannot suppose—you, 
sir, cannot believe, that I have forgot your 
interference in my difficulties, or that I am 
capable of betraying any one, much less 
your” 

‘‘T know it,” said Sir Frederick; ‘‘yet it 
is with the most inexpressible reluctance 
that I impose on you a confidence, disa- 
greeable perhaps—certainly dangerous—anad 
which I would have specially wished to have 
conferred on some one else. But my fate, 
which has chased me through a life of perils 
and escapes, is now pressing me hard, and 
I have no alternative.” 

At this moment the door opened, and the 
voice of the officious Andrew was heard— 
‘*A’m bringin’ in the caunles—Ye can light 
them gin ye like—Can do is easy carried 
about wi’ ane.” 

Tran to the door, which, as I hoped, I 
reached in time to prevent his observing 
who were in the apartment. I turned him 
out with hasty violence, shut the door after 
him, and locked it—then instantly remem- 
bering his two companions below, knowing 
his talkative humor, and recollecting Syd- 
dall’s remark, that one of them was supposed 
to be aspy, I followed him as fast as I could 
to the servant’s hall, in which they were 
assembled. Andrew’s tongue was loud as 
I opened the door, but my unexpected ap- 
pearance silenced him. 

‘‘What is the matter with you, you fool?” 
said I; ‘‘you stare and look wild, as if you 
had seen a ghost.” ; 

_‘‘N—n—no—nothing,” said Andrew;— 
‘but you worship was pleased to be hasty.” 

“Because you disturbed me out of a sound 
sleep, you fool. Syddall tells me he cannot 
find beds for these good fellows to-night, 
and Mr. Wardlaw thinks there will be no 
occasion to detain them. Here is a crown- 
piece for them to drink my health and 
thanks for their good-will. You will leave 
the Hall immediately, my good lads.” 

The men thanked me for my bounty, 
took the silver, ana withdrew, apparently 
unsuspicious and contented. I watched 
their departure until I was sure they could 
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have no further intercourse that night with 
honest Andrew. And so instantly had I 
followed on his heels, that I thought he 
could not have had time to speak two words 
with them before I interrupted him. But 
it is wonderful what mischief may be done 
by only two words. On this occasion they 
cost two lives. 

Having made these arrangements, the 
best which occurred to me upon the pressure 
of the moment, to secure privacy for my 
guests, I returned to report my proceedings, 
and added, that I had desired Syddall to 
answer every summons, concluding that it 
was by his connivance they had been secreted 
in the Hall. Diana raised her eyes to 
thank me for the caution. 

‘‘You now understand my mystery,” she 
said;—‘‘you know, doubtless, how near and 
dear that relative is, who has so often found 
shelter here; and will be no longer sur- 
prised that Rashleigh, having such a secret 
at his command, should rule me with a rod 
of iron.” 

Her father added, ‘‘that it was their in- 
tention to trouble me with their presence 
as short a time as was possible.” 

I entreated the fugitives to waive every 
consideration but what affected their safety, 
and to rely on my utmost exertions to pro- 
mote it. ‘This led to an explanation of the 
circumstances under which they stood. 

“T always suspected Rashleigh Osbaldi- 
stone,” said Sir Frederick; ‘‘but his conduct 
toward my unprotected child, which with 
difficulty I wrung from her, and his treach- 
ery in your father’s affairs, made me hate 
and despise him. In our last interview I 
concealed not my sentiments, as I should 
in prudence have attempted to do; and in 
resentment of the scorn with which I treated 
him, he added treachery and apostasy to 
his catalogue of crimes. I at that time 
fondly hoped that his defection would be of 
little consequence. The Earl of Mar had 
a gallant army in Scotland, and Lord Der- 
wentwater, with Forster, Kenmure, Win- 
terton, and others, were assembling forces 
on the Border. As my eonnections with 
these English nobility and gentry were ex- 
tensive, it was judged proper that I should 
accompany a detachment of Highlanders, 
who, under Brigadier MacIntosh of Borlum, 
crossed the Firth of Forth, traversed the 
low country of Scotland, and united them- 
selves on the Borders with the English in- 
surgents. My daughter accompanied me 
through the perils and fatigues of a march 
so long and difficult.” 

“And she will never leave her dear 
father!” exclaimed Miss Vernon, clinging 
fondly to his arm, 
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“‘T had hardly joined our English friends, 
when I became sensible that our cause was 
lost. Ournumbers dimished instead of in- 
creasing, nor were we joined by any except 
of our own persuasion. The Tories of the 
High Church remained in general unde- 
cided, and at length we were cooped up by 
a superior force in the little town of Pres- 
ton. We defended ourselves resolutely for 
one day. On the next, the hearts of our 
leaders failed, and they resolved to surrender 
at discretion. To yield myself up on such 
terms, were to have laid my head on the 
block. About twenty or thirty gentleman 
were of my mind: we mounted our horses, 
and placed my daughter, who insisted on 
sharing my fate, in the centre of our little 
party. My companions, struck with her 
courage and filial piety, declared that they 
would die rather than leave her behind. 
We rode in a body down a street called 
Fishergate, which leads to a marshy ground 
or meadow, extending to the river Ribble, 
through which one of our party promised 
to show us a good ford. This marsh had 
not been strongly invested by the enemy, 
so that we had only an affair with a patrol 
of Honeywood’s dragoons, whom we dis- 
persed and cut to pieces. We crossed the 
river, gained the high road to Liverpool, 
and then dispersed to seek several places 
of concealment and safety. My fortune 
led me to Wales, where there are many 
gentlemen of my religious and _ political 
opinions. I could not, however, find a safe 
opportunity of escaping by sea, and found 
myself obliged again to draw toward the 
North. <A well-tried friend has appointed 
to meet me in this neighborhood, and guide 
me to a seaport on the Solway, where a 
sloop is prepared to carry me from my na- 
tive country for ever. As Osbaldistone 
Hall was for the present uninhabited, and 
under the charge of old Syddall, who had 
been our confidant on former occasions, we 
drew to it as toa place of known and secure 
refuge. I resumed a dress which had been 
used with good effect to scare the supersti- 
tious rustics, or domestics, who chanced at 
any time to see me; and we expected from 
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time to time to hear by Syddall of the ar- , 


rival of our friendly guide, when your sud- 
den coming hither, and occupying this 
apartment, laid us under the necessity of 
submitting to your mercy.” 

Thus ended Sir Frederick’s story, whose 
tale sounded to me like one told in a vision; 
and I could hardly bring myself to believe 
that I saw his daughter’s form once more 
before me in flesh and blood, though with 
dimished beauty and sunk spirits. The 
buoyant vivacity with which she had resisted 
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every touch of adversity, had now assumed 
the air of composed and submissive, but 
dauntless resolution and constancy. Her 
father, though aware and jealous of the 
effect of her praises on my mind, could not 
forbear expatiating upon them. 

**She has endured trials,” he said, ‘“‘which 
might have dignified the history of a mar- 
tyr;—she has faced danger and death in 
various shapes;—she has undergone toil and 
privation, from which men of the strongest 

_frame would have shrunk;—she has spent 
the day in darkness, and the night in vigil, 
and has never breathed a murmur of weak- 
ness or complaint. Inaword, Mr. Osbaldi- 
stone,” he concluded, ‘‘she is a worthy offer- 
ing to that God, to whom” (crossing himself) 
**T shall dedicate her, as all that is left dear 
or precious to Frederick Vernon.” 

There was a silence after these words, of 
which I well understood the mournful im- 
port. The father of Diana was still as 
anxious to destroy my hopes of being united 
to her now as he had shown himself durin 
our brief meeting in Scotland. 

“We will now,” said he to his daughter, 
“antrude no farther on Mr. Osbaldistone’s 
time, since we have acquainted him with 
the circumstances of the miserable guests 
who claim his protection.” 

I requested them to stay, and offered 
myself to leave the apartment. Sir Frederick 
observed, that my doing so could not but 
excite my attendant’s suspicion; and that 
the place of their retreat was in every re- 
spect commodious, and furnished by Syddall 
with all they could possibly want. ‘‘We 
might perhaps have even contrived to re- 
main there, concealed from your observa- 
tion; but it would have been unjust to de- 
cline the most absolute reliance on your 
honor.” 

“You have done me but justice,” I re- 
plied.—‘‘To you, Sir Frederick, | am but 

~ little known; but Miss Vernon, I am sure, 

will bear me witness that”—— 

“T do not want my daugbter’s evidence,” 
he said, politely, but yet with an air calcu- 
lated to prevent my addressing myself to 
Diana, ‘‘since I am prepared to believe all 
that is worthy of Mr. Francis Osbaldistone. 
Permit us now to retire; we must take re- 
pose when we can, since we are absolutely 
uncertain when we may be called upon to 
renew our perilous journey.” Th ges oe 

He drew is daughter’s arm within his, 
and with a profound reverence, disappeared 
with her behind the tapestry. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


But now the hand of fate is on the curtain, 
And gives the scene to light. 


I retr stunned and chilled as they retired. 
Imagination, dwelling on an absent object 
of affection, paints her not only in the fair- 
est light, but in that in which we most de- 
sire to behold her. I had thought of Diana 
as she was, when her parting tear dropped 
on my cheek—when her parting token, re- 
ceived from the wife of MacGregor, augured 
her wish to convey into exile and convent- 
ual seclusion the remembrance of my affec- 
tion. I saw her; and her cold passive man- 
ner, expressive of little except composed 
melancholy, disappointed, and, in some de- 
gree, almost offended me. In the egotism 
of my feelings, I accused her of indifference 
—of insensibility. I upbraided her father 
with pride—with cruelty—with fanaticism, 
—forgetting that both were sacrificing their 
interest, and Diana her inclination, to the 
discharge of what they regarded as their 
duty. ( 

Sir Frederick Vernon was a rigid Catho- 
lic, who thought the path of salvation too 
narrow to be trodden by an heretic; and 
Diana, to whom her father’s safety had been 
for many years the principal and moving 
spring of thoughts, hopes, and actions, felt 
that she had discharged her duty in resign- 
ing to his will, not alone her property in the 
world, but the dearest affections of her 
heart. But it was not surprising that I 
could not, at such a moment, fully appre- 
ciate these honorable motives; yet my spleen 
sought no ignoble means of discharging it- 
self. 

“Tam contemned, then,” I said, when 
left to run over the tenor of Sir Frederick’s 
commuinications—‘‘I am contemned, and 
thought unworthy even to exchange words 
with her. Be it so; they shall not at least 
prevent me from watching over her safety. 
Here will I remain as an outpost, and, while 
under my voof at least, no danger shall 
threaten her, if it be such as the arm of 
one determined man can avert.” 

I summoned Syddall to the library. He 
came, but came attended by the eternal 
Andrew, who, dreaming of great things in 
consequence of my taking possession of the 
Hall and the annexed estates, was resolved 
to lose nothing for want of keeping himself 
in view; and, as often happens to men who 
entertain selfish objects, overshot his mark, 
and rendered his attentions tedious and in- 
convenient. 

His unrequired presence prevented me 
from speaking freely to Syddall, and I dared 
not send him away for fear of increasing 
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such suspicions as he might entertain from 
his former abrupt dismissal from the 
library. ‘‘I shall sleep here, sir,” I said, 
giving them directions to wheel nearer to 
the fire an old-fashioned day-bed, or settee. 
“‘T have much to do, and shall go late to 
bed.” 

Syddall, who seemed to understand my 
look, offered to procure me the accommo- 
dation of a mattress and some bedding. I 
accepted his offer, dismissed my attendant, 
lighted a pair of candles, and desired that 
I might not be disturbed till seven in the 
ensuing morning. 

The domestics retired, leaving me to my 
painful and ill-arranged reflections, until 
nature, worn out, should require some re- 
pose. 

I endeavored forcibly to abstract my mind 
from the singular circumstances in which 
I found myself placed. Feelings which I 
had gallantly combated while the exciting 
object was remote, were now exasperated 
by my immediate neighborhood to her whom 
I was so soon to part with for ever. Her 
name was written in every book which I 
attempted to peruse; and her image forced 
itself on me in whatever train of thought 
I strove to engage myself. It was like the 
officious slave of Prior’s Solomon,— 


Abra was ready ere I named her name, 
And when IJ called another, Abra came. 


I alternately gave way to these thoughts, 
and struggled against them, sometimes 
yielding to a mood of melting tenderness 


of sorrow which was scarce natural to me, | 


sometimes arming myself with the hurt 
pride of one who had experienced what he 
esteemed unmerited rejection. I paced the 
library until I had chafed myself into a 
temporary fever. I then threw myself on 
the couch, and endeavored to dispose myself 
to sleep;—but it was in vain that I used 
every effort to compose myself—that I lay 
without movement of finger or of muscle, 
as still as if I had been already a corpse 
that I endeavored to divert or banish dis- 
quieting thoughts, by fixing my mind on 
some act of repetition or arithmetical pro- 
cess. My blood throbbed, to my feverish 
apprehension, in pulsations which re- 
sembled the deep and regular strokes of a 
distant fulling-mill, and tingled in my 
veins like streams of liquid fire. 

At length I arose, opened the window, 
and stood by it for some time in the clear 
moonlight, receiving, in part at least, that 
refreshment and dissipation of ideas from 
the clear and calm scene, without which 
they had become beyond the command of 
my own volition, I resumed my place on 
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the couch—with a heart, Heaven knows, 
not lighter but firmer, and more resolved 
for endurance. In ashort time a slumber 
crept over my senses; still, however, though 
my senses slumbered, my soul was awake 
to the painful feelings of my situation, and 
my dreams were of mental anguish and 
external objects of terror. 

I remember a strange agony, under which 
I conceived myself and Diana in the power 
of MacGregor’s wife, and about to be pre- 
cipitated from a rock into the lake; the sig- 
nal was to be the discharge of a cannon, 
fired by Sir Frederick Vernon, who, in the 
dress of a Cardinal, officiated at the cere- 
mony. Nothing could be more lively than 
the impression which I received of this 
imaginary scene. I could paint, even at 
this moment, the mute and courageous sub- 
mission expressed in Diana’s features—the 
wild and distorted faces of the executioners, 
who crowded around us with ‘‘mopping and 
mowing;” grimaces ever changing, and 
each more hideous than that which preceded. 
I saw the rigid and inflexible fanaticism 
painted in the face of the father—I saw him 
lift the fatal match—the deadly signal ex- 
ploded—It was repeated again and again 
and again, in rival thunders, by the echoes 
of the surrounding cliffs, and I awoke from 
fancied horror to real apprehension. 

The sounds in my dream were not ideal. 
They reverberated on my waking ears, but it 
was two or three minutes ere I could collect 
myself so as distinctly to understand that 
they proceeded from a violent knocking at 
the gate. I leaped from my couch in great 
apprehension, took my sword under my arm, 
and hastened to forbid the admission of any 
one. But my route was necessarily circuit- 
ous, because the library looked not upon the 
quadrangle, but into the gardens. When 
I had reached a staircase, the windows of 
which opened upon the entrance court, I 
heard the feeble and intimidated tones of 
Syddall expostulating with rough voices, 
which demanded admittance, by the warrant 
of Justice Standish, and in the King’s 
name, and threatened the old domestic with 
the heaviest penal consequences if he refused 
instant obedience. Ere they had ceased, 
I heard, to my unspeakable provocation, 
the voice of Andrew bidding Syddall stand 
aside, and let him open the door. 

“If they come in King George’s name, 
we have naething to fear—we hae spent 
baith bluid and gowd for him—We dinna 
need to darn ourselves like some folks, Mr. 
Syddall—we are neither Papists nor Ja- 
cobites, I trow.” 

It was in vain I accelerated my pace down 
stairs; I heard bolt after bolt withdrawn 
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by the officious scoundrel, while all the time 
he was boasting his own and his master’s 
loyalty to King George; and I could easily 
calculate that the party must enter before 
I could arrive at the door to replace the 
bars. Devoting the back of Andrew Fair- 
service to the cudgel so soon as I should 
have time to pay him his deserts, I ran 
back to the library, barricaded the door as 
I best could, and hastened to that by which 
Diana and her father entered, and begged 
for instant admittance. Diana herself un- 
did the door. 
betrayed neither perturbation nor fear, 

‘Danger is so familiar to us,” she said, 
“‘that we are always prepared to meet. it. 
My father is already up—he is in Rashleigh’s 
apartment. We will escape into the garden, 
and thence by the postern-gate (I have the 
key from Syddall in case of need) into the 
wood—I know its dingles better than any 
one now alive. 
in play. And, dear, dear Frank, once more 
fare-thee-well!” 

She vanished like a meteor to join her 
father, and the intruders were rapping vio- 
lently, and attempting to force the library 
door by the time I had returned into it. 

“You robber dogs!”: I exclaimed, wilfully 
mistaking the purpose of their disturbance, 
‘if you do not instantly quit the house I 
will fire my blunderbuss through the door.” 

**Fire a fule’s bauble!” said Andrew Fair- 
service; ‘‘it’s Mr. Clerk Jobson, with a legal 
warrant”’—— 

“Yo search for, take, and apprehend,” 
said the voice of that execrable pettifogger, 
“*the bodies of certain persons in my warrant 
named, charged of high treason under the 
13th of King William, chapter third.” 

And the violence on the door was renewed. 
“Tam rising, gentleman,” said I, desirous 
to gain as much time as possible—‘‘commit 
no violence—give me leave to look at your 
warrant, and, if it is formal and legal, I 
shall not oppose it.” 

‘“God save great George our King!” ejacu- 
lated Andrew. ‘‘I tauld ye that ye would 
find nae Jacobites here.” 

Spinning out the time as much as possi- 
ble, I was at length compelled to open the 
door, which they would otherwise have 
forced. 

Mr. Jobson entered, with several assist- 
ants, among whom I discovered the younger 
Wingfield, to whom, doubtless, he > 
obliged for his information, and exhibited 
his warrant, directed not only against 
Frederick Vernon, an attainted traitor, but 
also against Diana Vernon, spinster, and 
Francis Osbaldistone, gentleman, accused 
of misprision of treason. It was a case in 

. Vou, IV.—14. 


She was ready dressed, and | 


Keep them a few minutes | 


he was | 
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which resistance would have been madness; 
I therefore, after capitulating for a few 
minutes’ delay, surrendered myself a pris- 
oner, 

I had next the mortification to see Jobson 
go straight to the chamber of Miss Vernon, 
and I learned that from thence, without 
hesitation or difficulty, he went to the room 
where Sir Frederick had slept. ‘The hare 
has stolen away,” said the brute, ‘‘but her 
form is warm—the greyhounds will have 
her by the haunches yet.” 

A scream from the garden announced that 
he prophesied too truly. In the course of 
five minutes, Rashleigh entered the library 
with Sir Frederick Vernon and his daughter 
as prisoners. ‘“The fox,” he said, ‘“‘knew 
his old earth, but he forgot it could be 
stopped by a careful huntsman.—I had not 
forgot the garden-gate, Sir Frederick—or, 
if that title suits you better, most noble 
Lord Beauchamp.” 

‘‘Rashleigh,” said Sir Frederick, ‘‘thou 
art a detestable villain!” 

‘‘T better deserved the name, Sir Knight, 
or my Lord, when, under the direction of 
an able tutor, I sought to introduce civil 
war into the bosom of a peaceful country. 
But I have done my best,” said he, looking 
upward, ‘‘to atone for my errors.” 

I could hold no longer. I had designed 
to watch their proceedings in silence, but I 
felt that I must speak or die. ‘‘If hell,” 
I said, ‘‘has one complexion more hideous 
than another, it is where villainy is masked 
by hypocrisy.” 

‘‘Ha! my gentle cousin,” said Rashleigh, 
holding a candle toward me, and surveying 
me from head to foot; ‘‘right welcome to 
Osbaldistone Hall!—I can forgive your 
spleen—It is hard to lose an estate and a 
mistress in one night; for we shall take pos- 
session of this poor manor-house in the 
name of the lawful heir, Sir Rashleigh Os- 
baldistone.” 

While Rashleigh braved it out in this. 
manner, I could see that he put a strong 
force wpon his feelings, both of anger and: 
shame. But his state of- mind was more- 
obvious when Diana Vernon addressed him. 
‘‘Rashleigh,” she said, “‘I pity you—fon,. 
deep as the evil is which you have labored! 
to do me, and the evil you have actually 
done, I cannot hate you so much as I scorn. 
and pity you. What you have now done 
may be the work of an hour, but will fur- 
nish you with reflection for your life—of 
what nature I leave to your own conscience, 
which will not slumber for ever.” 

Rashleigh strode once or twice through 
the room, came up to the side-table, on 
which wine was still standing, and. poured 
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out a large glass with a trembling hand; 
but when he saw that we observed his 
tremor, he suppressed it by a strong effort, 
and, looking at us with fixed and daring 
composure, carried the bumper to his head 
without spilling a drop. ‘‘1t is my father’s 
old burgundy,” he said, looking to Jobson; 
“Tam glad there is some of it left.—You will 
get proper persons to take care of the house 
and property in my name, and turn out the 
doating old butler, and that foolish Scotch 
rascal. Meanwhile we will convey these 
persons to a more proper place of custody. 
I have provided the old family coach for 
your convenience,” he said, ‘though I am 
not ignorant that even the lady could brave 
the night-air on foot or on horseback, were 
the errand more to her mind.” 

Andrew wrung his hands. —‘“‘I only said 
that my master was surely speaking to a 
ghaist in the library—and the villain Lancie 
to betray an auld friend, that sang aff the 
same Psalm-book wi’ him every Sabbath for 
twenty years!” 

He was turned out of the house, together 
with Syddall, without being allowed to con- 
clude his lamentation. His expulsion, 
however, led to some singular consequences. 
Resolving, according to his own story, to go 


down for the night where Mother Simpson | 


would give him a lodging for old acquaint- 
ance’ sake, he had just got clear of the 
avenue, and into the oldwood, as it was 
called, though it was now used as a pasture- 
ground rather than woodland, when he 
suddenly alighted on a drove of Scotch 
cattle, which were lying there to repose 
themselves after the day’s journey. At this 
Andrew was in no way surprised, it being 
the well-known custom of his countrymen, 
who take care of those droves, to quarter 
themselves after night upon the best unen- 
closed grass-ground they can find, and de- 
part before daybreak to escape paying for 
their night’s lodgings. But he was both 
surprised and startled, when a Highlander, 
springing up, accused him of disturbing 
the cattle and refused him to pass forward 
till he had spoken to his master. The 
mountaineer conducted Andrew into a 
thicket, where he found three or four more 
of his countrymen. ‘‘And,” said Andrew, 
“I saw sune they were ower mony men for 
the drove; and from the questions they put 
to me, I judged they had other tow on their 
rock.” 

They questioned him closely about all 
that had passed at Osbaldistone Hall, and 
seemed surprised and concerned at the re- 
port he made to them. 

‘‘And troth,” said Andrew, ‘‘I tauld them 
a’ I ken’d; for dirks and pistols were what 
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I could never refuse information to in a’ 
my life.” 

They talked in whispers among them- 
selves, and at length collected their cattle 
together, and drove them close up to the 
entrance of the avenue, which might be 
half a mile distant from the house. ‘They 
proceeded to drag together some felled trees 
which lay in the vicinity, so as to make a 
temporary barricade. across the road, about 
fifteen yards beyond the avenue. It was 
now near daybreak, and there was a pale 
eastern gleam mingled with the fading 
moonlight, so that objects could be dis-— 
covered with some distinctness. ‘The lum- 
bering sound of a coach drawn by four 
horses, and escorted by six men on horse- 
back, was heard coming up the avenue. 
The Highlanders listened attentively. The 
carriage contained Mr. Jobson and his un- 
fortunate prisoners. The escort consisted 
of Rashleigh, and of several horsemen, 
peace-officers, and their assistants. Sosoon 
as we had passed the gate at the head of the 
avenue, it was shut behind the cavalcade 
by a Highlandman, stationed there for that 
purpose. At the same time the carriage 
was impeded in its farther progress by the 
cattle, amongst which we were involved, 
and by the barricade in front. Two of the 
escort dismounted to remove the felled 
trees, Which they might think were left 
there by accident or carelessness. The 
others began with their whips to drive the 
cattle from the road. 

“Who dare abuse our cattle?” said a rough 
voice. —‘‘Shoot him, Angus!” 

Rashleigh instantly called out—‘‘A res- 
cue! arescue!” and, firing a pistol, wounded 
the man who spoke. 

“Claymore!” cried the leader of the 
Highlanders, and a scuffle instantly com- 
menced. ‘The officers of the law, surprised 
at so sudden an attack, and not usually 
possessing the most desperate bravery, made 
but an imperfect defence, considering the 
superiority of their numbers. Some at- 
tempted to ride back to the Hall, but on a 
pistol being fired from behind the gate, they 
conceived themselves surrounded, and at 
length galloped off in different directions. 
Rashleigh, meanwhile, had dismounted, 
and on foot had maintained a desperate and 
single-handed conflict with the leader of 
the band. The window of the carriage, on 
my side, permitted me to witness it. At 
length Rashleigh dropped. 

“Will you ask forgiveness for the sake of 
God, King James, and auld friendship?” 


| said a voice which I knew right well. 


‘‘No, never!” said Rashleigh, firmly. 
“Then, traitor, die in your treason!” re- 
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torted MacGregor, and plunged his sword 
in his prostrate antagonist. 

In the next moment he was at the car- 
niage door—handed out Miss Vernon; as- 
sisted her father and me to alight, and 
dragging ont the attorney, head foremost, 
threw him under the wheel. 

**Mr. Osbaldistone,” he said in a whisper, 
*‘vou have nothing to fear—I must look 
after those who have—Your friends will 
soon be in safety—Farewell, and forget not 
the MacGregor.” 

He whistled—his band gathered round 
him, and, hurrying Diana. and her father 
along with him, they were almost instantly 
lost in the glades of the forest. The coach- 
man and postilion had abandoned their 
horses, and fled at the first discharge of 
firearms; but the animals, stopped by the 
barricade, remained perfectly still; and well 
for Jobson that they did so, for the slightest 
motion would have dragged the wheel over 
his body. My first object was to relieve 
him, for such was the rascal’s terror that 
he never could have risen by his own exer- 
tions. J next commanded him to observe, 
that I had neither taken part in the rescue, 
nor availed myself of it to make my escape, 
and enjoined him to go down to the Hall, 
and call some of his party, who had been 
left there, to assist the wounded.—But Job- 
son’s fears had so mastered and controlled 
every faculty of his mind, that he was to- 
tally incapable of moving. I now resolved 
to go myself, but in my way I stumbled 
over the body of a man, as I thought, dead 
or dying. It was, however, Andrew Fair- 
service, as well and whole as ever he was 
in his life, who had only taken this recum- 
bent posture to avoid the slashes, stabs, and 
pistol-balls, which for a moment or two 
were flying in various directions. I was so 
glad to find him, that I did not inquire 
how he came thither, but instantly com- 
manded his assistance. 

Rashleigh was our first object. He groaned 
when I approached him, as much through 
spite as through pain, and shut his eyes, 
as if determined, like tago, to speak no word 
more. We lifted him into the carriage, and 
performed the same good office to another 
wounded man of his party, who had been 
left on the field. I then with difficulty 
made Jobson understand that he must enter 
the coach also, and support Sir Rashleigh 
upon the seat. He obeyed, but with an air 
as if he but half comprehended my mean- 
ing. Andrew and I turned the horses’ 
heads round, and opening the gate of the 
avenue, led them slowly back to Osbaldi- 
stone Hall. 

Some fugitives had already reached the 
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Hall by circuitous routes, and alarmed its 
garrison by the news that Sir Rashleigh, 
Clerk Jobson, and all their escort, save they 
who escaped to tell the tale, had been cut 
to pieces at the head of the avenue by 
a whole regiment of wild Highlanders. 
When we reached the mansion, therefore, 
we heard such a buzz as arises when bees 
are alarmed, and mustering in their hives. 
Mr. Jobson, however, who had now in some 
measure come to his. senses, found voice 
enough to make himself known. He was 
the more anxious to be released from the 
carriage, as one of his companions (the 
peace-officer) had, to his inexpressible ter- 
ror, expired by his side with a hideous 
groan. 

Sir Rashleigh Osbaldistone was still alive, 
but so dreadfully wounded that the bottom 
of the coach was filled with his blood, and 
long traces of it left from the entrance-door 
into the stone-hall, where he was placed in 
a chair, some attempting to stop the bleed- 
ing with cloths, while others called for a 
surgeon, and no one seemed willing to go 
to fetch one. “‘Torment me not,” said the — 
wounded man—‘“‘I know no assistance can 
avail me—I am a dying man.” He raised 
himself in his chair, though the damps and 
chill of death were already on his brow, 
and spoke with a firmness which seemed 
beyond his strength. ‘‘Cousin Francis,” 
he said, ‘‘draw near to me.” I approached 
him as he requested.—‘‘I wish you only to 
know that the pangs of death do not alter 
one iota of my feelings toward you. I hate 
you!” he said, the expression of rage throw- 
ing a hideous glare into the’eyes which were 
soon to be closed for ever—‘‘I hate you with 
a hatred as intense, now while I lie bleeding 
and dying before you, as if my foot trode 
on your neck.” 

“T have given you no cause, sir,” I re- 
plied,—‘“‘and for your own sake I could wish 
your mind in a better temper.” 

“You have given me cause,” he rejoined. 
“In love, in ambition, in the paths of in- 
terest, you have crossed and blighted me at 
every turn. I was born to be the honor of 
my father’s house—I have been its disgrace 
—and allowing to you. My very patrimony 
has become yours—Take it,” he said, ‘‘and 
may the curse of a dying man cleave to it!” 

In a moment after he had uttered this 
frightful wish, he fell back in the chair; 
his eyes became glazed, his limbs stiffened, 
but the grin and glare of mortal hatred sur- 
vived even the last gasp of life. I will 
dwell no longer on so painful a picture, nor 
say any more of the death of Rashleigh, 
than that it gave me access to my rights of 
inheritance without farther challenge, and 
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that Jobson found himself compelled to 
allow, that the ridiculous charge of mis- 
prision of high treason was got up on an 
affidavit which he made with the sole pur- 
pose of favoring Rashleigh’s views, and re- 
moving me from Osbaldistone Hall. The 
rascal’s name was struck off the list of at- 
torneys, and he was reduced to poverty and 
contempt. 

I returned to London when I had put 
my affairs in order at Osbaldistone Hall, and 
felt happy to escape a place which suggested 
so many painful recollections. My anxiety 
was now acute to learn the fate of Diana 
and her father. A French gentleman who 
came to London on commercial business, 
was intrusted with a letter to me from Miss 
Vernon, which put my mind at rest respect- 
ing their safety. 

It gave me to understand that the oppor- 
tune appearance of MacGregor and his party 
was not fortuitous. The Scottish nobles 
and gentry engaged in the insurrection, as 
well as those of England, were particularly 
anxious to further the escape of Sir Fred- 
erick Vernon, who, as an old and trusted 
agent of the house of Stuart, was possessed 
of matter enough to have ruined half Scot- 
land. Rob Roy, of whose sagacity and 
courage they had known so many proofs, 
was the person whom they pitched upon to 
assist his escape, and the place of meeting 
was fixed at Osbaldistone Hall. You have 
already heard how nearly the plan had been 
disconcerted by the unhappy Rashleigh. 
It succeeded, however, perfectly; for when 
once Sir Frederick and his daughter were 
again at large, they found horses prepared 
for them, and, by MacGregor’s knowledge 
of the country—for every part of Scotland, 
and of the north of England, was familiar 
to him—were conducted to the western sea- 
coast, and safely embarked for France. 
The same gentleman told me that Sir Fred- 
erick was not expected to survive for many 
months a lingering disease, the consequence 
of late hardships and privations. His 
daughter was placed in a convent, and al- 
though it was her father’s wish she should 
take the veil, he was understood to refer the 
matter entirely to her own inclinations. 

When these news reached me, I frankly 
told the state of my affections to my father, 
who was not a little startled at the idea of 
my marrying a Roman Catholic. But he 
was very desirous to see me “‘settled in life,” 
as he called it; and he was sensible that, 
In joining with heart and hand in his com- 
mercial labors, [ had sacrificed my own in- 
clinations. After a brief hesitation, and 
several questions asked and answered to his 
satisfaction, he broke out with—‘‘I little 
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thought a son of mine should have been 
Lord of Osbaldistone Manor, and far less 
that he should go to a French convent for 
a spouse. But so dutiful a daughter cannot 
but prove a good wife. You have worked 
at the desk to please me, Frank; it is but 
fair you should wive to please yourself.” 

How I sped in my wooing, Will Tresham, 
I need not tell you. You know, too, how 
long and happily I lived with Diana. You 
know how I lamented her; but you do not 
—cannot know, how much she deserved her 
husband’s sorrow. 

I have no more of romantic adventure to 
tell, nor, indeed, anything to communicate 
farther, since the latter incidents of my life 


are so well known to one who has shared, 


with the most friendly sympathy, the joys, 
as well as the sorrows, by which its scenes 
have been chequered. I often visited Scot- 
land, but never again saw the bold High- 
lander who had such an influence on the 
early events of my life. I learned, how- 
ever, from time to time, that he continued 
to maintain his ground among the moun- 
tains of Loch Lomond, in despite of his 
powerful enemies, and that he even ob- 
tained, to a certain degree, the connivance 
of Government to his self-elected office of 
protector of the Lennox, in virtue of which 
he levied black-mail with as much regu- 
larity as the proprietors did their ordinary 
rents. It seemed impossible that his life 
should have concluded without a violent 
end. Nevertheless he died in old age and 
by a peaceful death, some time about the 
year 1733, and is still remembered in his 
country as the Robin Hood of Scotland— 
the dread of the wealthy, but the friend of 
the poor—and possessed of many qualities, 
both of head and heart, which would have 
graced a less equivocal profession than that 
to which his fate condemned him. 

Old Andrew Fairservice used to say that 
‘There were many things ower bad for 
blessing, and ower gude for banning, like 
Ros Roy.” 


Tlere the original manuscript ends somewhat ab- 
ruptly. I have reason to think that what followed 
related to private affairs. 


POSTSCRIPT. Z 


THE second article of the Appendix to the 
Introduction to Rob Roy contains two euri- 
ous letters respecting the arrest of Mr. 
Grahame, of Killearn by that daring free- 
booter, while levying the Duke of Mon- 
trose’s rents. ‘These were taken from scroll 
copies in the possession of his Grace the 
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present Duke, who kindly permitted the 

use of them in the present publication. — 

The Novel had but just passed through the 

press, when the Right Honorable Mr. Peel 

—whose important state avocations do not 

avert his attention from the interests of | 
literature—transmitted to the author copies 

of the orignal letters and enclosure, of which 

he possessed only the rough draught. The 

originals were discovered in the State Paper 

Office, by the indefatigable researches of 
Mr. Lemon, who is daily throwing more 

light on that valuable collection of records. 

From the documents with which the Author 
has been thus kindly favored, he is enabled 
to fill wp the addresses which were wanting 
in the scrolls. That of the 21st Nov. 1716 

is addressed to Lord Viscount Townshend, 

and is accompanied by one of the same date 
to Robert Pringle, Esquire, Under-Secre- 
tary of State, which is here inserted as rela- 
tive to so curious an incident:— 


Letter from the DUKE oF Montrose to RoBERT 
PrinateA, Esa., Under-Secretary to Lord Viscount 
Townshend. 


“SR, Glasgow, 21 Nov. 1716. 

“HAVEING had so many dispatches to 
make this night, I hope ye’l excuse me that 
I make use of another hand to give yowa 
short account of the occasion of this ex- 
press, by which I have written to my Ld. 
Duke of Roxburgh, and my Lord Town- 
shend, which I hope ye’l gett carefully de- 
leivered. 

‘‘Mr. Grahame, younger of Killearn, be- 
ing on Munday last in Mouteith att a coun- 
try house, collecting my rents, was about 
nine o’clock that same night surprised by 
Rob Roy with a party of his men in arms, 
who haveing surrounded the house and se- 
cured the avenues, presented their guns in 
at the windows, while he himself entered 
the room with some others with cokt pis- 
tolls, and seased Killearn with all his money, 
books, papers, and bonds, and carryed all 
away with him to the hills, at the same time 
ordering Killearn to write a letter to me (of 
which ye have the copy inclosed), propose- 
ing a very honorable treaty to me. I must 
say this story was as surprising to me as it 
was insolent; and it must bring a very great 


concern upon me, that this gentleman, my 
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near relation, should be brought to suffer 
all the barbaritys and crueltys, which re- 
venge and mallice may suggest to these mis- 
creants, for his haveing acted a faithfull 
part in the service of the Government, and 
his affection to me in my concerns. 

“‘T need not be more particular to you, 
since I know that my Letter to my Lord 
''ownshend will come into your hands, so 
shall only now give you the assurances of 
my being, with great sincerity, 

‘Sr, yr most humble servant, 
(Signed) ““MONTROSE. 


“‘T long exceedingly for a return of my 
former dispatches to the Secretary’s about 
Methven and Colll Urquhart, and my wife’s 
cousins, Balnamoon and Phinaven. 

“IT must beg yow’ll give my humble ser- 
vice to Mr. Secretary Methven, and tell him 
that I must referr him to what I have writ- 
ten to My Lord Townshend in this affair 
of Rob Roy, believing it was needless to 
trouble both with letters.” 

Examined, Rost. Lemon, 
Deputy Keeper of State Papers. 


STATE PAPER OFFICE, 
Nov, 4, 1829. 


Notrr.—The enclosure referred to in the 
preceding letter is another copy of the letter 
which Mr. Grahame of Killearn was com- 

elled by Rob Roy to write to the Duke of 
Aces and is exactly the same as the 
one enclosed in his Grace’s letter to Lord 
Townshend, dated November 21st, ware 


The last letter in the Appendix No. II. 
(28th November), acquainting the Govern- 
ment with Killearn’s being set at liberty, 
is also addressed to the Under-Secretary of 
State, Mr. Pringle. 

The Author may also here remark, that 
immediately previous to the insurrection of 
1715, he perceives, from some notes of in- 
formation given to Government, that Rob 
Roy appears to have been much employed 
and trusted by the Jacobite party, even in 
the very delicate task of transporting specie 
to the Karl of Breadalbane, though it might 
have somewhat resembled trusting Don 
Raphael and Ambrose de Lamela with the 
church treasure. 


END OF ROB ROY, 
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A LEGEND OF MONTROSE. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE FIRST 
EDITION. 


SerGeant More M’AtpPrIN was, during his 
residence among us, one of the most hon- 
ored inhabitants of Gandercleugh. Noone 
thought of disputing his title to the great 
leathern chair on the ‘‘cosiest side of the 
chimney,” in the common room of the Wal- 
lace Arms, on a Saturday evening. No less 
would our sexton, John Duirward, have held 
it an unlicensed intrusion, to suffer any one 
to induct himself into the corner of the left- 
hand pew nearest to the pulpit, which the 
Sergeant regularly occupied on Sundays. 
There he sat, his blue invalid uniform brush- 
ed with the most scrupulous accuracy. Two 
medals of merit displayed at his button- 
hole, as well as the empty sleeve which 
should have been occupied by his right arm, 
bore evidence of his hard and honorable 
service. His weather-beaten features, his 
grey hair tied in a thin queue in the military 
fashion of former days, and the right side 
of his head a little turned up, the better to 
eatch the sound of the clergyman’s voice, 
were all marks of his profession and infirmi- 
ties. Beside him sat his sister Janet, a little 
neat old woman, with a Highland curch 
and tartan plaid, watching the very looks 
of her brother, to her the greatest man 
upon earth, and actively looking out for 
him, in his silver-clasped Bible, the texts 
which the minister quoted or expounded. 

I believe it was the respect that was uni- 
versally paid to this worthy veteran by all 
ranks in Gandercleugh, which induced him 
to choose our village for his residence, for 
such was by no means his original intention. 

He had risen to the rank of sergeant- 
major of artillery, by hard service in vari- 
ous quarters of the world, and was reckoned 
one of the most tried and trusty men of the 
Scotch Train. <A ball, which shattered his 
arm in a Peninsular campaign, at length 
procured him an honorable discharge, with 
an allowance from Cheisea, and a handsome 
gratuity from the patriotic fund. More- 
over, Sergeant More M’Alpin had been pru- 
dent as well as valiant; and, from prize- 
money and savings, had become master of 
a small sum in the three per cent consols.* 

He retired with the purpose of enjoying 
this income in the wild Highland glen in 
which, when a boy, he had herded black 
* Note A, Captain Dalgetty of Prestonpane. 


cattle and goats, ere the roll of the drum 
had made him cock his bonnet an inch 
higher, and follow its music for nearly forty 
years. ‘T’o his recollection, this retired spot 
was unparalleled in beauty by the richest 
scenes he had visited in his wanderings. 
Even the Happy Valley of Rasselas would 
have sunk into nothing upon the compari- 
son. He came—he revisited the loved 
scene; it was but a sterile glen, surrounded 
with rude crags, and traversed by a northern 
torrent. This was not the worst. The 
fires had been quenched upon thirty hearths 
—of the cottage of his fathers he could but 
distinguish a few rude stones—the language 
was almost extinguished—the ancient race 
from which he boasted his descent had found 
a refuge beyond the Atlantic. One South- 
land farmer, three grey-plaided shepherds, 
and six dogs, now tenanted the whole glen, 
which in his youth had maintained im con- 
tent, if not in competence, upward of two 
hundred inhabitants. 

In the house of the new tenant, Sergeant 
M’Alpin found, however, an unexpected 
source of pleasure, and a means of employ- 
ing his social affections. His sister Janct 
had fortunately entertained so strong a per- 
suasion that her brother would one day re- 
turn, that she had refused to accompany 
her kinsfolk upon their emigration. Nay, 
she had consented, though not without a 
feeling of degradation, to take service with 
the intruding Lowlander, who, though a 
Saxon, she said, had proved a kind man to 
her. This unexpected meeting with his 
sister seemed a cure for all the disappoint- 
ments which it had been Sergeant More’s 
lot to encounter, although it was not with- 
out a reluctant tear that he heard told, as 
a Highland woman alone could tell it, the 
story of the expatriation of his kinsmen. 

She narrated at great length the vain 
offers they had made of advanced rent, the 
payment of which must have reduced them 
to the extremity of poverty, which they 
were yet contented to face, for permission 
to live and die on their native soil. Nor 
did Janet forget the portents which had 
announced the departure of the Celtic race, 
and the arrival of the strangers. For two 
years previous to the emigration, when the 
night wind howled down the pass of Bala- 
chra, its notes were distinctly modelled to 
the tune of ‘‘Ha til mi tulidh.” ‘(We re- 
turn no more”), with which the emigrants 
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usually bid farewell to their native shores. 
The uncouth cries of the Southland shep- 
herds, and the barking of their dogs, were 
often heard in the midst of the hills long 
before their actual arrival. A bard, the 
last of his race, had commemorated the ex- 
pulsion of the natives of the glen in a tune, 
which brought tears into the aged eyes of 
the veteran, and of which the first stanza 
may be thus rendered:— 


Woe, woe, son of the Lowlander, 

Why wilt thou leave thine own bonny Border? 

Why comes thou bither, disturbing the High- 
lander, 

Wasting the gien that was once in fair order? 


What added to Sergeant More M’Alpin’s 
distress upon the occasion was, that the 
chief by whom this change had been ef- 
fected, was, by tradition and common 
opinion, held to represent the ancient lead- 
ers and fathers of the expelled fugitives; 
and it had hitherto been one of Sergeant 
More’s principal subjects of pride to prove, 
by genealogical deduction, in what degree 
of kindred he stood to this personage. <A 
woeful change was now wrought in his sen- 
timents toward him. * 

**T cannot curse him,” he said, as he rose 
and strode through the room, when Janet’s 
narrative was finished—‘‘I will not curse 
him; he is the descendant and representa- 
tive of my fathers. But never shall mortal: 
rman hear me name his name again.” And 
he kept his word; for, until his dying day, 
no man heard him mention his selfish and 
hard-hearted chicftain. 

After giving a day to sad recollections, 
the hardy spirit which had carried him 
through so many dangers manned the Ser- 
geant’s bosom against this cruel disappoint- 
ment. ‘‘He would go,” he said, ‘‘to Can- 
ada to his kinsfolk, where they had named 
a Transatlantic valley after the glen of their 
fathers. Janet,” he said, ‘‘should kilt her 
coats like a leaguer lady; d—n the distance! 
it was a flea’s leap to the voyages and marches 
he had made on a slighter occasion.” 

With this purpose he left the Highlands, 
and came with his sister as far as Gander- 
cleugh, on his way to Glasgow, to take a 
passage to Canada. But winter was now 
set in, and as he thought it advisable to wait 
for a spring passage, when the St. Lawrence 
should be open, he settled among us for the 
few months of his stay in Britain. As we 
said before, the respectable old man met 
with deference and attention from all ranks 
of society; and when spring returned, he 
was so satisfied with his quarters, that he 
did not renew the purpose of his voyage. 
Janet was afraid of the sea, and he himself 
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felt the infirmities of age and hard service 
more than he had at first expected. And, 
as he confessed to the clergymen, and my 
worthy principal, Mr. Cleishbotham, ‘‘it 
was better staying with kend friends, than 
going farther and faring worse.” 

He therefore established himself and his 
domicile at Gandercleugh, to the great 
satisfaction, as we have already said, of all 
its inhabitants, to whom he became, in re- 
spect of military intelligence, and able com- 
mentaries upon the newspapers, gazettes, 
and bulletins, a very oracle, explanatory of 
all martial events, past, present, or to come. 

It is true, the Sergeant had his inconsis- 
tencies. He was a steady jacobite, his 
father and his four uncles having been out 
in the forty-five; but he was ano less steady 
adherent of King George, in whose service 
he had made his little fortune, and lost three 
brothers; so that you were in equal danger 
to displease him, in terming Prince Charles 
the Pretender, or by saying anything de- 
rogatory to the dignity of King George. 
Farther, it must not be Cenied, that when 
the day of receiving his dividends came 
round, the Sergeant was apt to tarry longer 
at the Wallace Arms of an evening than 
was consistent with strict temperance, or 
indeed with his worldly interest; for upon 
these occasions, his compotators sometimes 
contrived to flatter his partialities by sing- 
ing jacobite songs and drinking confusion 
to Bonaparte, and the health of the Duke 
of Wellington, until the Sergeant was not 
only flattered into paying the whole reckon- 
ing, but occasionally induced to lend small 
sums to his interested companions. After 
such sprays, as he called them, were over, 
and his temper once more cool, ne seldom 
failed to thank God, and the Duke of York, 
who had made it much more difficult for 
an old soldier to ruin himself by his folly, 
than had been the case in his younger days. 

It was not on such occasions that I made 
a part of Sergeant More M’Alpin’s society. 
But often, when my leisure would permit, 
I used to seek him on what he called his 
morning and evening parade, on which, 
when the weather was fair, he appeared as 
regularly as if summoned by tuck of drum. 
His morning walk was beneath the elms in 
the churchyard; ‘‘for death,” he said, ‘‘had 
been his next-door neighbor for so many 
years, that he had no apology for dropping 
the acquaintance.” His evening prome- 
nade was on the bleaching-green by the river 
side, where he was sometimes to be seen on 
an open bench, with spectacles on nose, 
conning over the newspapers to a circle 
of village politicians, explaining military 
terms, and aiding the comprehension of his 
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hearers by lines drawn on the ground with 
the end of his rattan. On other occasions, 
he was surrounded by a bevy of school-boys, 
whom he sometimes drilled to the manual, 
and sometimes, with less approbation on 
the part of their parents, instructed in the 
mystery of artificial fireworks; for in the 
case of public rejoicings, the Sergeant was 
pyrotechnist (as the Encyclopedia calls it) 
to the village of Gandercleugh. 

It was in his morning walk that I most 
frequently met with the veteran. And | 
can hardly yet look upon the village foot- 
path, over-shadowed by the row of lofty 
elms, without thinking I see his upright 
form advancing toward me with measured 
step, and his cane advanced, ready to pay 
me the military salute.—But he is dead, 
and sleeps, with his faithful Janet, under 
the third of those very trees, counting from 
the stile at the west corner of the church- 

ard. 

The delight which I had in Sergeant 
M’Alpin’s conversation, related not only to 
his own adventures, of which he had en- 
countered many in the course of a wandering 
life, but also to his recollection of numerous 
Highland traditions, in which his youth 
had been instructed by his parents, and of 
which he would in after-life have deemed 
it a kind of heresy to question the authen- 
ticity. Many of these belonged to the wars 
of Montrose, in which some of the Ser- 
geant’s ancestry had, it seems, taken a dis- 
tinguished part. It has happened, that, 
although these civil commotions reflect the 
highest honor upon the Highlanders, being 
indeed the first occasion upon which they 
showed themselves superior, or even equal, 
to their Low-country neighbors in military 
encounters, they have been less commemo- 
rated among them than any one would have 
expected, judging from the abundance of 
traditions which they have preserved upon 
less interesting subjects. It was, therefore, 
with great pleasure, that I extracted from 
my military friend some curious particulars 
respecting that time; they are mixed with 
that measure of the wild and wonderful 
which belongs to the period and the nar- 
rator, but which I do not in the least object 
to the reader’s treating with disbelief, pro- 
vided he will be so good as give implicit 
credit to the natural events of the story, 
which, like all those which I have had the 
honor to put under his notice, actually rest 
upon a basis of truth. 
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WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


INTRODUCTION (1830). 


Tue Leazenp or Monrrose was written 
chiefly with a view to place before the reader 
the melancholy fate of John Lord Kilpont, 
eldest son of William Earl of Airth and 
Menteith, and the singular circumstances 
attending the birth and history of James 
Stewart of Ardvoirlich, by whose hand the 
unfortunate nobleman fell. 

Our subject leads us to talk of deadly 
feuds, and we must begin with one still 
more ancient than that to which our story 
relates. During the reign of James IV. a 
great feud between the powerful families 
of Drummond and Murray divided Perth- 
shire. The former, being the most numer- 
ous and powerful, cooped up eight score of 
the Murrays in the kirk of Monivaird, and 
set fire to it. The wives and the children 
of the ill-fated men, who had also found 
shelter in the church, perished by the same 
conflagration. One man, named Dayid 
Murray, escaped by the humanity of one 
of the Drummonds, who received him in his 
arms as he leaped from amongst the flames. 
As King James TY. ruled with more ac- 
tivity than most of his predecessors, this 
cruel deed was severely revenged, and 
several of the perpetrators were beheaded 
at Stirlmg. In consequence of the prose- 
cution against his clan, the Drummond by 
whose assistance David Murray had escaped, 
fled to Ireland, until, by means of the per- 
son whose life he had saved, he was per- 
mitted to return to Scotland, where he and 
his descendants were distinguished by the 
name of Drummond HEirinich, or Ernoch, 
that is, Drummond of Ireland; and the 
same title was bestowed on their estate. 

The Drummond-Krnoch of James the 
Sixth’s time was a king’s forester in the 
forest of Glenartney, and chanced to be 
employed there in search of venison about 
the year 1588, or early in 1589. This forest 
was adjacent to the chief haunts of the 
MacGregors, or a particular race of them, 
known by the title of MacEKagh or Children 
of the Mist. They considered the forester’s 
hunting in their vicinity as an aggression, 
or perhaps they had him at feud, for the 
apprehension or slaughter of some oftheir 
own name, or for some similar reason. 
This tribe of MacGregors were. outlawed 
and persecuted, as the reader may see in the 
Introduction to Rob Roy; and every man’s 
hand being against them, their hand was 
of course directed against every man. In 
short, they surprised and slew Drummond- 
Ernoch, cut off his head, and carried it with 
them, wrapt in the corner of one of their 
| plaids. 
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In the full exultation of vengeance, they 
stopped at the house of Ardvoirlich and 
demanded refreshment, which the lady, a 
sister of the murdered Drummond-Ernoch 
(her husband being absent), was afraid or 
unwilling to refuse. She caused bread and 
cheese to be placed before them, and gave 
directions for more substantial refreshments 
to be prepared. While she was absent with 
this hospitable intention, the barbarians 
placed the head of her brother on the table, 
fillmg the mouth with bread and cheese, 
and bidding him eat, for many a merry 
meal he had eaten in that house. The poor 
woman returning and beholding this dread- 
ful sight, shrieked aloud, and fled into the 
woods, where, as described in the romance, 
she roamed a raving maniac, and for some 
time secreted herself from all living society. 
Some remaining instinctive feeling brought 
her at length to steal a glance from a dis- 
tance at the maidens while they milked the 
cows, which being observed, her husband, 
Ardvoirlich, had her conveyed back to her 
home, and detained her till she gave birth 
to a child, of whom she had been pregnant; 
after which she was observed gradually to 
recover her mental faculties. 

Meanwhile the outlaws had carried to the 
utmost their insults against the regal au- 
thority, which indeed, as exercised, they 
had little reason for respecting. They bore 
the same bloody trophy, which they had so 
savagely exhibited to the lady of Ardvoir- 
lich, into the old church of Balquhidder, 
nearly in the centre of their country, where 
the Laird of MacGregor and all his clan, 
being convened for the purpose, laid their 
hands successively on the dead man’s head, 
and swore, in heathenish and barbarous 
manner, to defend the author of the deed. 
This fierce and vindictive combination gave 
the author’s late and lamented friend, Sir 
Alexander Boswell, Bart., subject for a 
spirited poem, entitled ‘‘Clan-Alpin’s Vow,” 
which was printed, but not, I believe, pub- 
lished, in 1811.* 

The fact is ascertained by a proclamation 
from the Privy Council, dated 4th February 
1589, directing letters of fire and sword 
against the MacGregors.t This fearful 
commission was executed with uncommon 
fury. The late excellent John Buchanan 
of Cambusmore showed the author some cor- 
respondence between his ancestor, the Laird 
of Buchanan, and Lord Drummond, about 
sweeping certain valleys with their followers, 
on a fixed time and rendezvous, and “‘taking 
sweet revenge for the death of their cousin, 
Drummond-Ernoch.” In spite of all, how- 


* See Appendix No. 1. 
+ See Appendix No, I. 
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ever, that could be done, the devoted tribe 
of MacGregor still bred wp survivors to sus- 
tain and to inflict new cruelties and inju- 
ries.* 

Meanwhile young James Stewart of Ard- 
voirlich grew up to manhood, uncommonly 
tall, strong, and active, with such power 
in the grasp of his hand in particular, as 
could force the blood from beneath the nails 
of the persons who contended with him in 
this feat of strength. His temper was 
moody, fierce, and irascible; yet he must 
have had some ostensible good qualities, as 
he was greatly beloved by Lord Kilpont, 
the eldest son of the Earl of Airth and 
Menteith. 

This gallant young nobleman joined Mon- 
trose in the setting up his standard in 1644, 
just before the decisive battle at Tipper- 
muir, on the first September in that year. 
At that time, Stewart of Ardvoirlich shared 
the confidence of the young Lord by day, 
and his bed by night, when, about four or 
five days after the battle, Ardvoirlich, 
either from a fit of sudden fury or deep 
malice long entertained against his unsus- 
pecting friend, stabbed Lord Kilpont to the 
heart, and escaped from the camp of Mon- 
trose, having killed a sentinel who attempted 
to detain him. Bishop Wishart gives as a 
reason for this villanous action, that Lord 
Kilpont had rejected with abhorrence a 
proposal of Ardvoirlich to assassinate Mon- 
trose. But it does not appear that there is 
any authority for this charge, which rests 
on mere suspicion. Ardvoirlich, the assas- 
sin, certainly did fly to the Covenanters, 
and was employed and promoted by them. 
He obtained a pardon for the slaughter of 
Lord Kilpont, confirmed by Parliament in 
1644, and was made Major of Argyle’s regi- 
ment in 1648. Such are the facts of the 
tale here given as a Legend of Montrose’s 
wars. The reader will find they are con- 
siderably altered in the fictitious narrative. 

The author has endeavored to enliven the 
tragedy of the tale by the introduction of 
a personage proper to the time and country. 


* T embrace the opportunity given me by a sec- 
ond mention of this tribe to notice an error, which 
imputes to an individual named Ciar Mbor Mac- 
Gregor the slaughter of the students at the battle 
of Glenfruin. Jam informed from the authority 
of John Gregorson, Esq., that the chieftain so 
named was dead nearly a century before the battle 
in question, and could not, therefore, have done 
the cruel action mentioned. The mistake does not 
rest with me, as I disclaimed being responsible for 
the tradition while I quoted it, but with vulgar 
fame, which is always disposed to ascribe remark- 
able actions to a remarkable name,—See the erro- 
neous passage, Rob Roy, Introduction, p. 5; and 
so soft sleep the offended phantom of Dugald Ciar 
Mhor, 
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In this he has been held by excellent judges 
to have been in some degree successful. 
The contempt of commerce entertained by 
young men having some pretence to gen- 
tility, the poverty of the country of Scot- 
land, the national disposition to wandering 
‘and to adventure, all conduced to lead the 
Scots abroad into the military service of 
countries which were at war with each other. 
They were distinguished on the Continent 
by their bravery; but in adopting the 
trade of mercenary soldiers, they necessarily 
injured their national character. The tinc- 
ture of learning, which most of them pos- 
sessed, degenerated into pedantry; their 
good breeding became mere ceremonial; their 
fear of dishonor no longer kept them aloof 
from that which was really unworthy, but 
was made to depend on certain punctilious 
observances totally apart from that which 
was in itself deserving of praise. A cavalier 
of honor, in search of his fortune, might, 
for example, change his service as he would 
his shirt; fight like the doughty Captain 
Dalgetty, in one cause after another, with- 
out regard to the justice of the quarrel, and 
might plunder the peasantry subjected to 
him by the fate of war with the most unre- 
lenting rapacity; but he must beware how 
he sustained the slightest reproach, even 
from aclergyman, if it had regard to neglect 
on the score of duty. The following occur- 
rence will prove the truth of what I mean:— 

‘Here I must not forget the memory of 
our Preacher, Master William Forbesse, a 
preacher for souldiers, yea, and a captaine 
in neede to leade souldiers on a good occa- 
sion, heing full of courage, with discretion 
and good conduct, beyond some captaines 
I have knowne, that were not so capable as 
he. At this time he not onely prayed for 
us, but went on with us, to remarke, as I 
thinke, men’s carriage; and having found 
a sergeant neglecting his dutie and his honor 
at such a time (whose name I will not ex- 
presse), having chidden him, did promise 
to reveale him unto me, as he did after 
their service. ‘The sergeant being called 
before me, and accused, did deny his accu- 
sation, alleaging, if he were no pastour 
that had alleaged it, he would not lie under 
the injury. The preacher offered to fight 
with him (in proof) that it was truth he 
had spoken of him; whereupon I cashiered 
the sergeant, and gave his place to a 
worthier, called Mongo Gray, a gentleman 
of good worth, and of much courage. The 
sergeant being cashiered, never called Mas- 
ter William to account, for which he was 
evill thought of; so that he retired home, 
and quit the warres.” 

The above quotation is taken from a work 
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which the author repeatedly consulted while 
composing the following sheets, and which 
is in great measure written in the humor 
of Captain Dugald Dalgetty. It bears the 
following formidable title:— 

“Monro his Expedition with the worthy 
Scots Regiment, called MacKeye’s Regi- 
ment, levied in August 1626, by Sir Donald 
MacKey Lord Rhees, Colonel for his Majes- 
tie’s service of Denmark, and reduced after 
the battaile of Nerling to one Company, in 
September 1634, at Wormes, in the Paltz. 
Discharged in severali duties and observa- 
tions of service, first, under the magnani- 
mous King of Denmark, during his warres 
against the Emperour; afterward under the 
invincible King of Sweden, during his 
Majestié’s life-time; and since, under the 
Directour Generall, the Rex-Chancellor 
Oxensterne, and his Generalls: Collected 
and gathered together at spare hours, by 
Colonell Robert Monro as First-Lievetenant 
under the said Regiment, to the noble and 
worthy Captain Thomas MacKenyee of Kil- 
don, brother to the noble Lord, the Lord 
Earle of Seafort, for the use of all worthie 
Cavaliers favoring the laudable profession 
ofarmes. To which is annexed, the Abridge- 
ment of Exercise, and divers practicall 
Observations, for the Younger Officer his 
consideration; ending with the Souldier’s 
Meditations in going on Service.”—Lon- 
don, 1637, folio. 

Another worthy of the same school, and 
nearly the same views of the military cha- 
racter, is Sir James Turner, a soldier of for- 
tune, who rose to considerable rank in the 
reign of Charles II., had a command in 
Galloway and Dumfriesshire, for the sup- 
pression of conventicles, and was made 
prisoner by the insurgent Covenanters. in 
that rising which was followed by the battle 
of Pentland. Sir James is a person even cf 
superior pretensions to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Monro, having written a military Treatise 
on the Pike Exercise, called ‘*‘Pallas Arma- 
ta.” Moreover, he was educated at Glasgow 
College, though he escaped to become an 
Ensign in the German wars, instead of 
taking his degree of Master of Arts at that 
learned seminary, 

In latter times, he was author of several 
discourses on historical and literary subjects, 
from which the Bannatyne Club have ex- 
tracted and printed such passages as concern 
his Life and Times, under the title of ‘‘Sir 
James Turner’s Memoirs” (1829). From 
this curious book I extract the following 
passage, as an example of how Captain 
Dalgetty might have recorded such an in- 
cident had he kept a journal; or, to give it 
amore just character, 1t is such as the genius 
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of De Foe would have devised, to give the 
minute and distinguishing features of truth 
to a fictitious narrative:— 

‘*Heere I will set doun aneaccident befell 
me; for thogh it was not a very strange one, 
yet it was a very od one, in all its parts. 
My tuo brigads lay in a village within halfe 
a mile of Applebie; my own quarter was in 
a gentleman’s house, who was a Ritmaster, 
and at that time with Sir Marmaduke; his 
wife keepd her chamber, readie to be brought 
to bed. The castle being over, and Lam- 
bert farre enough, I resolved to goe to bed 
everie night, haveing had fatigue enough 
before. ‘The first night Isleepd well enough: 
and riseing nixt morning, I misd one linnen 
stockine, one halfe silke one, and one boot- 
hose, the accoustrement under a boote for 
one leg; neither could they be found for 
any search. Being provided of more of the 
same kind, | made myselfe reddie, and rode 
to the head-quarters. At my returne, I 
could heare no news of my stockins. That 
night I went to bed, and nixt morning 
found myselfe just so used; missing the 
three stockins for one leg onlie, the other 
three being left entire as they were the day 
before. A narrower search than the first 
was made, bot without successe. I had yet 
in reserve one paire of whole stockings, and 
a paire of boothose, greater than the former. 
These I put on my legs. The third morn- 
ing I found the same usage, the stockins 
for one leg onlie left me. It was time for 
me then, and my servants too, to imagine 
it must be rats that had shard my stockins 
so inequallie with me; and this the mistress 
of the house knew well enough, bot wold 
not tell me. The roome, which was a low 
parlour, being well searched with candles, 
the top of my great boothose was found at 
a hole, in which they had drawne all the 
rest. I went abroad and ordered the boards 
to be raised, to see how the rats had disposed 
of my moveables. The mistress sent a ser- 
vant of her oune to be present at this action, 
which she knew concernd her. One board 
being bot a litle opend, a litle boy of mine 
thrust in his hand, and fetchd with him 
foure and tuentie old peeces of gold, and 
one angell. The servant of the house af- 
firmed it appertaind to his mistres. The 
boy bringing the gold to me, I went imme- 
diatlie to the gentlewoman’s chamber, and 
told her, it was probable Lambert haveing 
quartered in that house, as indeed he had, 
some of his servants might have hid that 
gold; and if so, it was lawfullie mine; bot 
if she could make it appeare it belongd to 
her, I sould immediatlie give it her. The 
poore gentlewoman told me with many 
teares, that her husband being none of the 
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frugallest men (and indeed he was a spend- 
thrift), she had hid that gold without his 
knowledge, to make use of it as she had oc- 
casion, especiallie when she lay in; and 
conjured me, as I lovd the King (for whom 
her husband and she had suffered much), 
not to detaine her gold. She said, if there 
was either more or lesse than foure and 
twentie whole peeces, and two halfe ones, 
it sould be none of hers; and they were put 
by her in a red velvet purse. After I had 
given her assurance of her gold, a new search 
is made, the other angell found, the velvet 
purse all gnawd in bits, as my stockins were, 
and the gold instante restord to the gen- 
tlewoman. I have often heard that the 
eating or gnawing of cloth by rats is omi- 
nous, and portends some mischance to fall 
on these to whom the cloths belong. I 
thank God I was never addicted to such 
divinations, or heeded them. It is. true, 
that more misfortunes then one fell on me 
shorthe after; bot Iam sure I could have 
better forseene them myselfe then rats or 
any such vermine, and yet did it not. I 
have heard indeed many fine stories told of 
rats, how they abandon houses and ships, 
when the first are to be burnt, and the 
second dround. Naturalists say they are 
very sagacious creatures, and I beleeve they 
areso; bot I shall never be of the opinion 
they can forsee future contingencies, which 
I suppose the divell hiselfe can neither for- 
know nor fortell; these being things which 
the Almightie hath keepd hidden in the 
bosome of his divine prescience. And 
whither the great God hath preordained or 
predestinated these things, which to us are 
contingent, to fall out by ane uncontrollable 
and unavoidable necessitie, is a question 
not yet decided.’* 

In quoting these ancient authorities, I 
must not forget. the more modern sketch of 
a Scottish soldier of the old fashion, by a 
master-hand, in the character of Lesmaha- 
gow,t since the existence of that doughty 
captain alone must deprive the present au- 
thor of all claim to absolute originality. 
Still Dalgetty, as the production of his own 
fancy, has been so far a favorite with its 
parent, that he has fallen into the error of 
assigning to the Captain too prominent a 
part in the story. This is the opinion of a 
critict who encamps on the highest pinna- 
cles of literature; and the author is so far 
fortunate in having incurred his censure, 
that it gives his modesty a decent apology 
for quoting the praise, which it would have 


*Sir James Turner’s Memorrs, Bannatyne Edi- 
tion, Edin. 1829, 4to, p. 59. 

+ [Tobias Smollett’s Humphrey Clincker.) 

t [Francis Jeffrey. ] 
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ill befitted him to bring forward in an un- 
mingled state. The passage occurs in the 
Edinburgh Review, No. 55, containing a 
criticism on Ivanhoe:— 

‘There is too much, perhaps, of Dalgetty, 
—or, rather, he engrosses too great a pro- 
portion of the work,—for, in himself, we 
think he is uniformly entertaining; and the 
author has nowhere shown more affinity to 
that matchless spirit who could bring out 
his Falstaffs and his Pistols, in act after 
act, and play after play, and exercise them 
every time with scenes of unbounded loqua- 
city, without either exhausting their humor, 
or varying a note from its characteristic 
tone, than in his large and reiterated speci- 
mens of the eloquence of the redoubted Ritt- 
master. The general idea of the character 
is familiar to our comic dramatists after the 
Restoration—and may be said in some meas- 
ure to be compounded of Captain Fluellen 
and Bobadil; but the ludicrous combination 
of the soldado with the divinity student of 
Mareschal College is entirely original; and 
the mixture of talent, selfishness, courage, 
coarseness, and conceit, was never so hap- 
pily exemplified. Numerous as his speeches 
are, there is not one that is not characteris- 
tice—and, to our taste, divertingly Iudi- 
crous.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 


WHILE these pages were passing through 
the press, the author received a letter from 
the present Robert Stewart of Ardvoirlich, 
favoring him with the account of the un- 
happy slaughter of Lord Kilpont, differing 
from, and more probable than, that given 
by Bishop Wishart, whose narrative infers 
either insanity or the blackest treachery on 
the part of James Stewart of Ardvoirlich, 
the ancestor of the present family of that 
name. It is but fair to give the entire com- 
munication as received from my respected 
correspondent, which is more minute than 
the histories of the period. 

‘‘Although I have not the honor of being 
personally known to you, I hope you will 
excuse the liberty I now take, in addressing 
you on the subject of a transaction more 
than once alluded to by you, in which an 
ancestor of mine was unhappily concerned. 
IT allude to the slaughter of Lord Kilpont, 
son of the Earl of Airth and Monteith, in 
1644, by James Stewart of Ardvoirlich. 
As the cause of this unhappy event, and 
the quarrel which led to it, have never been 
correctly stated in any history of the period 
in which it took place, I am induced, in 
consequence of your having, in the second 
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series of your admirable Tales on the His- 
tory of Scotland, adopted Wishart’s version 
of the transaction, and being aware that 
your having done so will stamp it with an 
authenticity which it does not merit, and 
with a view, as far as possible, to do justice 
to the memory of my unfortunate ancestor, 
to send .you the account of this affair as it 
has been handed down in the family. 

“‘James Stewart of Ardvoirlich, who lived 
in the early part of the 17th century, and 
who was the unlucky cause of the slaughter 
of Lord Kilpont, as before mentioned, was 
appointed to the command of one of several 
independent companies raised in the High- 
lands at the commencement of the troubles 
in the reign of Charles I.; another of these 
companies was under the command of Lord 
Kilpont, and a strong intimacy, strength- 
ened by a distant relationship, subsisted be- 
tween them. When Montrose raised the 
royal standard, Ardvoirlich was one of the 
first to declare for him, and is said to have 
been a principal means of bringing over 
Lord Kilpont to the same cause; and they 
accordingly, along with Sir John Drum- 
mond and their respective followers, joined 
Montrose, as recorded by Wishart, at Bu- 
chanty. While they served together, so 
strong was their intimacy, that they lived 
and slept in the same tent. 

‘‘In the meantime, Montrose had been 
joined by the Irish, under the command of 
Alexander Macdonald; these, on their march 
to join Montrose, had committed some ex- 
cesses on lands belonging to Ardyoirlich, 
which lay in the line of their march from 
the west coast. Of this Ardvoirlich com- 
plained to Montrose, who, probably wishing 
as much as possible to conciliate his new 
allies, treated it in rather an evasive man- 
ner. Ardvoirlich, who was a man of vio- 
lent -passions, having failed to receive such 
satisfaction as he required, challenged Mac- 
donald to single combat. Before they met, 
however, Montrose, on the information and 
by advice, as it is said, of Kilpont, laid 
them both under arrest. Montrose, seeing 
the evils of such a feud at such a critical 
time, effected a sort of reconciliation be- 
tween them, and forced them to shake hands 
in his presence; when, it was said, that 
Ardvoirlich, who was a very powerful man, 
took such a hold of Macdonald’s hand as to 
make the blood start from his fingers. Still, 
it would appear, Ardyoirlich was by no 
means reconciled. 

““A few days after the battle of Tipper- 
muir, when Montrose with his army was 
encamped at Collace, an entertainment was 
given by him to his officers, in honor of the 
victory he had obtained, and Kilpont and 
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his comrade Ardvoirlich were of the party. 
After returning to their quarters, Ardvoir- 
lich, who seemed still to brood over his 
quarrel with Macdonald,-and being heated 
with drink, began to blame Lord Kilpont 
for the part he had taken in preventing his 
obtaining redress, and reflecting against 
Montrose for not allowing him what he con- 
sidered proper reparation. Kilpont of course 
defended the conduct of himself and his 
relative Montrose, till their argument came 
to high words, and finally, from the state 
they were both in, by an easy transition, 
to blows, when Ardvoirlich, with his dirk, 
struck Kilpont dead on the spot. He im- 
mediately fled, and under the cover of a 
thick mist escaped pursuit, leaving his 
eldest son Henry, who had been mortally 
wounded at Tippermuir, on his death-bed. 
‘“‘His followers immediately withdrew 
from Montrose, and no course remained for 
him but to throw himself into the arms of 
the opposite faction, by whom he was well 
received. His name is frequently mentioned 
in Leshe’s campaigns, and on more than 
one occasion he is mentioned as having af- 
forded protection to several of his former 
friends through his interest with Leslie, 
when the King’s cause became desperate. 
“The foregoing account of this unfortu- 
nate transaction, | am well aware, differs 
materially from the account given by Wis- 
hart, who alleges that Stewart had laid a 
plot for the assassination of Montrose, and 
that he murdered Lord Kilpont in conse- 
quence of his refusal to participate in his 
design. Now, I may be allowed to remark, 
that besides Wishart having always been re- 
garded asa partial historian, and very ques- 
tionable authority on any subject connected 
with the motives or conduct of those who 
differed from him in opinion, that even 
had Stewart formed such a design, Kilpont, 
from his name and connections, was likely 
to be the very last man of whom Stewart 
would choose to make a confidant and ac- 
complice. On the other hand, the above 
account, though. never, that I am aware, 
before hinted at, has been a constant tra- 
dition in the family; and, from the com- 
parative recent date of the transaction, and 
the sources from which the tradition has 
been derived, J have no reason to doubt its 
perfect authenticity. It was most circum- 
stantially detailed as above, given to my 
father, Mr. Stewart, now of Ardvoirlich, 
many years ago, by a man nearly connected 
with the family, who lived to the age of 100. 
This man was a great-grandson of James 
Stewart, by a natural son J ohn, of whom 
many stories are still current in this country, 
under his appellation of John dhu Mhor. 
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This John was with his father at the time, 
and of course was a witness. of the whole 
transaction; he lived to a considerable time 
after the Revolution, and it was from him 
that my father’s informant, who was a man 
before his grandfather John dhu Mhor’s 
death, received the information as above 
stated. 

“IT have many apologies to offer for tres- 
passing so long on your patience; but I felt 
a natural desire, if possible, to correct what 
I conceive to be a groundless imputation 
on the memory of my ancestor, before it 
shall come to be considered as a matter of 
history. ‘That he was a man of violent 
passions and singular temper, i do not pre- 
tend to deny, as many traditions still current 
in this country amply verify; but that he 
was capable of forming a design to assassi- 
nate Montrose, the whole tenor of his former 
conduct and principles contradicts. That 
he was obliged to join the opposite party 
was merely a matter of safety, while Kilpont 
had so many powerful friends and connec- 
tions able and ready to avenge his death. 

“‘T have only to add, that you have my 
full permission to make what use of this 
communication you please, and either to 
reject it altogether, or allow it such credit 
as you think it deserves; and I shall be ready 
at all times to furnish you with any farther 
information on this subject which you may 
require, and which it may be in my power 
to afford. 


“ARDVOIRLICH, 15th January, 1880.’’ 


The publication of a statement so particu- 
lar, and probably so correct, is a debt due 
to the memory of James Stewart; the vic- 
tim, 1t would seem, of his own violent pas- 
sions, but perhaps incapable cf an act of ° 
premeditated treachery. 

ABBOTSFORD, 1st August, 1830. 


CHAPTER I. 


Such as to build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun, 
Decide all controversies by 
Infallible artillery, 
And prove their doctrine orthodox, 
By apostolic blows and knocks. 
BUTLER. 


Ir was during the period of that great 
and bloody Civil War which agitated Brit- 
ain during the seventeenth century, that 
our tale has its commencement. Scotland 
had as yet remained free from the ravages 
of intestine war, although its inhabitants 
were much divided in political opinions; 
and many of them, tired of the control of 
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the Estates of Parliament, and disapproving 
of the bold measure which they had adopt- 
ed, by sending into England a large army 


to the assistance of the Parliament, were’ 


determined on their part to embrace the 
earliest .opportunity of declaring for the 
King, and making such a diversion as should 
at least compel the recall of General Leslie’s 
army out of England, if it did not recover 
a great part of Scotland to the King’s al- 
legiance. This plan was chiefly adopted by 
the northern nobility, who had resisted 
with great obstinacy the adoption of the 
Solemn League and Covenant, and by many 
of the chiefs of the Highland clans, who 
conceived their interest and authority to be 
connected with royalty, who had, besides, 
a decided aversion to the Presbyterian form 
of religion, and who, finally, were in that 
half-savage state of society, in which war 
is always more welcome than peace. 

Great commotions were generally ex- 
pected to arise from these concurrent causes; 
and the trade of incursion and depredation, 
which the Scottish Highlanders at all times 
exercised upon the Lowlands began to as- 
sume a more steady, avowed, and systematic 
form, as part of a general military system. 

Those at the head of affairs were not in- 
sensible to the peril of the moment, and 
anxiously made preparations to meet and 
to repel it. They considered, however, 
with satisfaction, that no leader or name of 
consequence had as yet appeared to assemble 
an army of royalists, or even to direct the 
efforts of those desultory bands, whom love 
of plunder, perhaps, as much as political 
principle, had hurried into measures of hos- 
tility. It was generally hoped that the 
quartering a sufficient number of troops in 
the Lowlands adjacent to the Highland line, 
would have the effect of restraining the 
mountain chieftains; while the power of 
various barons in the north, who had es- 
poused the Covenant, as, for example, the 
Karl Mareschal, the great families of Forbes, 
Leslie, and Irvine, the Grants, and other 
Presbyterian clans, might counterbalance 
and bridle not only the strength of the 
Oglivies and other cavaliers of Angus and 
Kincardine, but even the potent family of 
the Gordons, whose extensive authority 
was only equalled by their extreme dislike 
to the Presbyterian model. 

In the West Highlands the ruling party 
numbered many enemies; but the power 
of these disaffected clans was supposed to 
be broken, and the spirit of their chieftains 
intimidated, by the predominating influence 
of the Marquis of Argyle, upon whom the 
confidence of the Convention of Estates was 
reposed with the utmost security; and 
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whose power in the Highlands, already exor. 
bitant, had been still farther increased by 
concessions extorted from the King at the 
last pacification. It was indeed well known 
that Argyle was aman rather of political en- 
terprise than personal courage, and better 
calculated to manage an intrigue of state, 
than to control the tribes of hostilemountain- 
eers; yet the numbers of his clan, and the 
spirit of the gallant gentleman by whom it 
was led, might, it was supposed, atone for the 
personal deficiencies of their chief; and as 
the Campbells had already severely humbled 
several of the neighboring tribes, 1t was sup- 
posed these would not readily again provoke 
an encounter with a body so powerful. 

* Thus having at their command the whole 
west and south of Scotland, indisputably 
the richest part of the kingdom,—Fifeshire 
being in a peculiar manner their own, and 
possessing many and powerful friends even 
north of the Forth and Tay,—the Scottish 
Convention of Estates saw no danger suffi- 
cient to induce them to alter the line of 
policy they had adopted, or to recall from 
the assistance of their brethren of the Eng- 
lish Parliament that auxillary army of 
twenty thousand men, by means of which 
accession of strength, the King’s party had 
been reduced to the defensive, when in full 
career of triumph and success. 

The causes which moved the Convention 
of Estates at this time to take such an imme- 
diate and active interest in the civil war of 
England are detailed by our historians, but 
may be here shortly recapitulated. They 
had indeed no new injury or aggression to 
complain of at the hand of the King, and the 
peace which had been made between Charles 
and his subjects of Scotland had been care- 
fully observed; but the Scottish rulers were 
well aware that this peace had been extorted 
from the King as well by the influence of 
the parliamentary party in England, as by 
the terror of their own arms. It is true, 
King Charles had since then visited the 
capital of his ancient kingdom, had assented 
to the new organization of the church, and 
had distributed honors and rewards among 
the leaders of the party which had shown 
themselves most hostile to his interests; 
but it was suspected that distinctions so 
unwillingly conferred would be resumed 
as soon as opportunity offered. The low 
state of the [English Parliament was seen 
in Scotland with deep apprehension; and 
it was coneluded, that should Charles tri- 
umph by force of arms against his insurgent 
subjects of England, he would not be long 
in exacting from the Scots the vengeance 
which he might suppose due to those who 
had sect the example of taking up arms 
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against him. Such was the policy of the 
measure which dictated the sending the 
auxiliary army into England; and it was 
avowed in a manifesto explanatory of their 
reasons for giving this timely and important 
aid to the English Parliament. The Eng- 
lish Parliament, they said, had been already 
friendly to them, and might be again; 
whereas the King, although he had so lately 
established religion among them according 
to their desires, had given them no ground 
to confide in his royal declaration, seeing 
they had found his promises and actions 
inconsistent with each other. ‘Our con- 
science,” they concluded, ‘‘and God, who 
is greater than our conscience, beareth us 
record, that we aim altogether at the glory 
of God, peace of both nations, and honor of 
the King, in suppressing and punishing, in 
a legal way, those who are the troublers of 
Israel, the firebrands of hell, the Korahs, 
the Balaams, the Doegs, the Rabshakehs, 
the Hamans, the Tobiahs, the Sanballats of 
our time; which done, we are satisfied. 
Nether have we begun to use a military ex- 
pedition to England as a mean for compass- 
ing those our pious ends, until all other 
means which we could think upon have 
failed us: and this alone is left to us, wlti- 
mum et unicum remedium, the last and only 
remedy.” : 

Leaving it to casuists to determine 
whether one contracting party is justified 
in breaking a solemn treaty, upon the sus- 
picion that, in certain future contingencies, 
it might be infringed by the other, we shall 
proceed to mention two other circumstances 
that had at least equal influence with the 
Scottish rulers and nation, with any doubts 
which they entertained of the King’s good 
faith. 

The first of these was the nature and con- 
dition of their army; headed by a poor and 
discontented nobility, under whom it was 
officered chicfly by Scottish soldiers of for- 
tune, who had served in the German wars, 
until they had lost almost all distinction of 
political principle, and even of country, in 
the adoption of the mercenary faith, that a 
soldier’s principal duty was fidelity to the 
state or sovercign from which he received 
his pay, without respect either to the justice 
of the quarrel, or to their own connection 
with either of the contending parties. To 
men of ‘this stamp, Grotius applies the se- 
yere character—Nullum wite@ genus est im- 
probius, quam eorum, gut sine cause re- 
spectu mercede conducti, militant. To these 
mercenary soldiers, as well as to the needy 
gentry with whom they were mixed in com- 
mand, and who easily imbibed the same opin- 
ions, the success of the late short invasion of 
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England in 1641 was a sufficient reason for 
renewing so profitable an experiment. The 
good pay and free quarters of England had 
made a feeling impression upon the recol- 
lection of these military adventurers, and 
the prospect of again levying eight hundred 
and fifty pounds a day, came in place of all 
arguments, whether of state or of morality. 

Another cause inflamed the minds of the 
nation at large, no less than the tempting 
prospect of the wealth of England animated 
the soldiery. So much had been written 
and said on either side concerning the form 
of church government, that it had become 
a matter of infinitely more consequence in 
the eyes of the multitude than the doctrines 
of that gospel which both churches had em- 
braced. The Prelatists and Presbyterians 
of the more violent kind became as illiberal 
as the Papists, and would scarcely allow the 
possibility of salvation beyond the pale of 
their respective churches. It was in vain 
remarked to these zealots, that had the 
Author of our holy religion considered any 
peculiar form of church government as es- 
sential to salvation, it would have been re- 
vealed with the same precision as under the 
Old Testament dispensation. Both parties 
continued as violent as if they could have 
pleaded the distinct commands of Heaven 
to justify their intolerance. Laud, in the 
days of his domination, had fired the train, 
by attempting to impose upon the Scottish 
people church ceremonies foreign to their 
habits and opinions. The success with 
which this had been resisted, and the Pres- 
byterian model substituted in its place, had 
endeared the latter to the nation, as the 
cause in which they had triumphed. The 
Solemn League and Covenant, adopted with 
such zeal by the greater part of the king- 
dom, and by them forced, at the sword’s 
point, upon the others, bore in its bosom, 
as its principal object, the establishing the 
doctrine and discipline of the Presbyterian 
church, and the putting down all error and 
heresy; and having attained for their own 
country an establishment of this golden 
candlestick, the Scots became liberally and 
fraternally anxious to erect the same in 
England. This they conceived might be 
easily attained by lending to the Parliament 
the effectual assistance of the Scottish 
forces. The Presbyterians, anumerous and 
powerful party in the English Parliament, 
had hitherto taken the lead in opposition 
to the King; while the Independents and 
other sectaries, who afterward, under Crom- 
well, resumed the power of the sword, and 
overset the Presbyterian model both in Scot- 
land and England, were as yet contented to 
lurk under the shelter of the wealthier and 
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more powerful party. 
bringing to a uniformity the kingdoms of 
England and Scotland in discipline and 
worship, seemed therefore as fair as it was 
desirable. 

The celebrated Sir Henry Vane, one of 
the commissioners who negotiated the alli- 
ance betwixt England and Scotland, saw 
the influence which this bait had upon the 
spirits of those with whom he dealt; and 
although himself a violent Independent, 
he contrived at once to gratify and to elude 
the eager desires of the Presbyterians, by 
qualifying the obligation to reform the 
Church of England, as a change to be exe- 
cuted ‘‘according to the word of God, and 
the best reformed churches.” Deceived by 
their own eagerness, themselves entertain- 
ing no doubts on the Jus Divinum of their 
own ecclesiastical establishments, and not 
holding it possible such doubts could be 
adopted by others, the Convention of Hs- 
tates and the Kirk of Scotland conceived 
that such expressions necessarily inferred 
the establishment of Presbytery; nor were 
they undeceived, until, when their help 
was no longer needful, the sectaries gave 
them to understand, that the phrase might 
be as well applied to Independency, or any 
other mode of worship, which those who 
were at the head of affairs at the time might 
consider as agreeable ‘‘to the word of God, 
and the practice of the reformed churches.” 
Neither were the out-witted Scottish less 
astonished to find, that the designs of the 
English sectaries struck against the mon- 
archical constitution of Britain, it having 


been their intention to reduce the power of | 


the King, but by no means to abrogate the 
office. ‘They fared, however, in this re- 
spect, like rash physicians, who commence 
by over-physicking a patient, until he is 
reduced to a state of weakness, from which 
cordials are afterward unable to recover 
him. 

But these events were still in the womb 
of futurity. As yet the Scottish Parliament 
held their engagement with England con- 
sistent with justice, prudence, and piety, 
and their military undertaking seemed to 
succeed to their very wish. he junction 
of the Scottish army with those of Fairfax 
and Manchester, enabled the Parliamentary 
forces to besiege York, and to fight the 
desperate action of Long-Marston Moor, in 
which Prince Rupert and the Marquis of 
Newcastle were defeated. The Scottish 
auxiliaries, indeed, had less of the glory of 
this victory than their countrymen could 
desire. David Leslie, with their cavalry, 
fought bravely, and to them, as well as to 
Cromwell’s brigade of Independents, the 
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honor of (2:> day belonged; but the old 
Earl of Leven, the covenanting general, 
was driven out of the field by the impetuous 
charge of Prince Rupert, and was thirty 
miles distant, in full flight toward Scotland, 
when he was overtaken by the news that 
his party had gained a complete victory. 

The absence of these auxiliary troops, 
upon this crusade for the establishment of 
Presbyterianism in England, had considera- 
bly diminished the power of the Convention 
of Estates in Scotland, and had_ given rise 
to those agitations among the anti-covenan- 
ters, which we have noticed at the begin- 
ning of this chapter. 


CHAPTER II. 


His mother could for him as cradle set 
Her husband’s rusty iron corselet; 
Whose jagling sound could hush her babe to rest, 
That never plain’d of his uneasy nest; 
Then did he dream of dreary wars at hand, 
And woke, and fought, and won, ere he could 
stand. 
Hauu’s Satires. 


Ir was toward the close of a summer’s even- 
ing, during the anxious period which we 
have-commemorated, that a young gentle- 
man of quality, well mounted and armed, 
and accompanied by two servants, one of 
whom led a sumpter-horse, rode slowly up 
one of those steep passes by which the High- 
lands are accessible from the Lowlands of 
Perthshire.* Their course had lain for 
some time along the banks of a lake, whose 
deep waters reflected the crimson beams of 
the western sun. The broken path which 
they pursued, with some difficulty, was in 
some places shaded by ancient birches and 
oak trees, and in others overhung by frag- 
ments of huge rock. Elsewhere, the hill, 
which formed the northern side of this 
beautiful sheet of water, arose in steep, but 
less precipitous acclivity, and was arrayed 
in heath of the darkest purple. In the 
present times, a scene so romantic would 
have been judged to possess the highest 
charms for-the traveler; but those who 
journey in days of doubt and dread pay 
little attention to picturesque scenery. 

The master kept, as often as the wood 
permitted, abreast of one or both of his 
domestics, and seemed earnestly to converse 
with them, probably because the distinctions 
of rank are readily set aside among those 
who are made to be sharers of common 


* The beautiful pass of Leny, near Callander, in 
Menteith, would, in some respects, answer the de 
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danger. The dispositions of the leading 
men who inhabited this wild country, and 
the probability of their taking part in the 
* political convulsions that were soon expect- 
ed, were the subjects of their conversa- 
tion. 

They had not advanced above half-way 
up the lake, and the young gentleman was 
pointing to his attendants the spot where 
their intended road turned northward, and, 
leaving the verge of the loch, ascended a 
ravine to the nght hand, when they dis- 
covered a single horseman coming down 
the shore as if to meet them. ‘The gleam 
of the sunbeams upon his head-piece and 
corselet showed that he was in armor, and 
the purpose of the other travelers required 
that he should not pass unquestioned. 
**We must know who he is,” said the young 
gentleman, ‘‘and whither he is going.” 
And putting spurs to his horse, he rode for- 
ward as fast as the rugged state of the road 
would permit, followed by his two attend- 
ants, until he reached the point where the 
pass along the side of the lake was inter- 
sected by that which descended from the 
ravine, securing thus against the possibility 
of the stranger eluding them by turning 
into the latter road before they came up 
with him. 

The single horseman had mended his pace 
when he first observed the three riders ad- 
vance rapidly toward him; but when he saw 
them halt and form a front, which com- 
pletely occupied the path, he checked his 
horse, and advanced with great deliberation; 
so that each party had an opportunity to 
take a full survey of the other. The soli- 
tary stranger was mounted upon an able 
horse, fit for military service, and for the 
great weight which he had to carry, and 
his rider occupied his demi-pique, or war- 
saddle, with an air that showed it was his 
familiar seat. He had a bright burnished 
head-piece, with a plume of feathers, to- 
gether with a cmrass, thick enough to re- 
sist a musket-ball, and a back-piece of 
lighter materials. These Cefensive arms he 
wore over a buff jerkin, along with a pair 
of gauntlets, or steel gloves, the tops of 
which reached up to his elbow, and which, 
like the rest of his armor, were of bright 
steel. At the front of his military saddle 
hung a case of pistols, far beyond the ordi- 
nary size, nearly two feet in length, and 
carrying bullets of twenty to the pound. 
A buff belt, with a broad silver buckle, sus- 
tained on,one side a long straight double- 
edged broadsword, with a strong guard, and 
a blade calculated either to strike or push. 
On the right side hung a dagger of about 
eighteen inches in ‘length; .a shoulder-belt 
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sustained at his back a musketoon or blun- 
derbuss, and was crossed by a bandelier con: 
taining his charges of ammunition. Thigh-- 
pieces of steel, then termed taslets, met the 
tops of his huge jack-boots, and completed 
the equipage of a well-armed trooper of the 
period. 

The appearance of the horseman himself 
corresponded well with his military equi- 
page, to which he had the air of having 
been long inured. He was above the mid- - 
dle size, and of strength sufficient to bear 
with ease the weight of his weapons, offen- 
sive and defensive. His age might be forty 
and upward, and his countenance was that 
of a resolute weather-beaten veteran, who 
had seen many fields, and brought away in 
token more than one scar. At the distance 
of about thirty yards he halted and stood 
fast, raised himself on his stirrups, as if to 
reconnoitre and ascertain the purpose of 
the opposite party, and brought his muske- 
toon under his right arm, ready for use if 
occasion should require it. In everything 
but numbers he had theradvantage of these 
who seemed inclined to interrupt his pas- 
sage. 

The leader of the party was, indeed, weli 
mounted and clad in a buff coat, richly em- 
broidered, the half-military dress of the 
period; but his domestics had only coarse 
jackets of thick felt, which could scarce be 
expected to turn the edge of a sword, if 
wielded bya strongman; and none of them 
had any weapons, save swords and pistols, 
without which gentlemen, or their atten- 
dants, during those disturbed times, seldom 
stirred abroad. 

When they had stood at gaze for about a 
minute, the younger gentleman gave the 
challenge which was then common in the 
mouth of all strangers who met in such cir- 
cumstances—‘‘For whom are you?” 

“Tell me first,” answered the soldier, 
‘for whom are you?—the strongest party 
should speak first.” 

‘‘We are for God and King Charfes,” an- 
swered the first speaker.—‘‘Now, tell your 
faction, you know ours.” 

“T am for God and my standard,” an- 
swered the single horseman. 

‘‘And for which standard?” replied the 
chief of the other party—‘‘Cavalier on 
Roundhead, King or Convention?” 

‘By my troth, sir,” answered the soldier, 
*‘T would be loath to reply to you with an 
untruth, as a thing unbecoming a cavalier 
of fortune and a soldier. But to answer 
your query with beseeming veracity, it is 
necessary I should myself have resolved to 
whilk of the present divisions of the king: 
dom I shall ultimately adhere, being a mat- 
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ter whereon my mind is not as yet pre- 
ceesely ascertained.” ~ 

‘‘T should have thought,” answered the 
gentleman, “‘that when loyalty and religion 
are at stake, no gentleman or man of honor 
could be long in choosing his party.” 

“Truly, sir,” replied the trooper, “if ye 
speak this in the way of vituperation, as 
meaning to impugn my honor or genteelity, 
I would blithely put the same to issue, ven- 
turing in that quarrel with my single person 
against you three. But if you speak it in 
the way of logical ratiocination, whilk I 
have studied in my youth at the Mareschal 
College of Aberdeen, I am ready to prove 
to ye logicé, that my resolution to defer, for 
a certain season, the taking upon me either 
or these quarrels, not only becometh me as 
a gentleman and a man of honor, but also 
as a person of sense and prudence, one im- 
bued with humane letters in his early youth, 
and who, from thenceforward, has followed 
the wars under the banner of the invincible 
Gustavius, the Lion of the North, and un- 
der many other heroic leaders, both Lu- 
theran and Calvinist, Papist and Arminian.” 

After exchanging a word or two with his 
domestics, the younger gentlman replied, 
‘“‘T should be glad, sir, to have some con- 
versation with you upon so interesting a 
question, and should be proud if I can de- 
termine you in favor of the cause I have 
myself espoused. I ride this evening toa 
friend’s house, not three miles distant, 
whither, if you choose to accompany me, 
you shall have good quarters for the night, 
and free permission to take your own road 
in the morning, if you then feel no incli- 
nation to join with us.” 

““Whose word am I to take for this?” 
answered the cautious soldier—‘‘a man must 
know his guarantee, or he may fall into an 
ambuscade.” 

“I am called,” answered the younger 
stranger, ‘‘the Harl of Menteith, and, I 
trust, you will receive my honor as a suffi- 
cient security.” 

‘““A worthy nobleman,” answered the sol- 
dier, ‘‘whose parole is not to be doubted.” 
With one motion he replaced his musketoon 
at his back, and with another made his 
military salute to the young nobleman, and 
continuing to talk as he rode forward to 
join him—‘‘And I trust,” said he, “my own 
assurance, that I will be don camarado to 
your lordship, in peace or in peril, during 
the time we shall abide together, will not 
be altogether vilipended in these doubtful 
times, when, as they say, a man’s head is 
safer in a steel cap than in a marble 
palace.” 


if ‘ ; : : 
T assure you, sir,” said Lord Menteith, | 
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“that, to judge from your appearance, { 
most highly value the advantage of your 
escort; but I trust we shall have no occa- 
sion for any exercise of valor, as I expect to 
conduct you to good and friendly quarters.” 

“Good quarters, my lord,” replied the 
soldier, ‘‘are always acceptable, and are 
only to be postponed to good pay or good 
booty—not to mention the honor of a cava- 
lier, or the needful points of commanded 
duty. And truly, my lord, your noble prof- 
fer is not the less welcome in that I knew 
not preceesely this night where { and my 
poor companion” (patting his horse) ‘‘were 
to find lodgments.” 

“‘May I be permitted to ask, then,” said 
Lord Menteith, ‘‘to whom I have the good 
fortune to stand quarter-master?” 

“Truly my lord,” said the trooper, ‘‘my 
name is Dalgetty—Dugald Dalgetty—Ritt- 
master Dugald Dalgetty of Drumthwacket, 
at your honorable service to command. 
It is a name you may have seen in (allo 
Belgicus, the Swedish Intelligencer, or if 
you read High Dutch, in the Fliegenden 
Mercoeur of Leipsic. My father, my lord, 
having by unthrifty courses reduced a fair 
patrimony to a nonentity, I had no better 
shift, when I was eighteen years auld, than 
to carry the learning whilk I had acquired 
at the Mareschal College of Aberdeen, my 
gentle bluid and designation of Drumth- 
wacket, together with a pair of stalwarth 
arms, and legs conform, to the German 
wars, there to push my way as a cavalier of 
fortune. My lord, my legs and arms stood 
me in more stead than either my gentle kin 
or my book lear, and I found myself trail- 
ing a pike as a private gentleman under old 
Sir Ludovick Leslie, where I learned the 
rules of service so tightly that I will not 
forget them ina hurry. Sir, I have been 
made to stand guard eight hours, being 
from twelve at noon to eight o’clock of the 
night, af the palace, armed with back and 
breast, head-piece and braeelets, being iron 
to the teeth, in a bitter frost, and the ice 
was as hard as ever was flint; and all for 
stopping an instant to speak to my landlady 
when I should have gone to roll-call.” 

‘‘And, doubtless, sir,” replied Lord Men- 
teith, ‘“‘you have’ gone through some hot 
service, as well as this same cold duty you 
talk of?” 

‘Surely, my lord, it doth not become me 
to speak; but he that hath seen the fields 
of Leipsic and of Lutzen, may be said to 
have seen pitched battles. And one who 
hath witnessed the intaking of Frankfort, 
and Spanheim, an Nuremburg, and so 
forth, should know somewhat about lea- 
guers, storms, onslaughts, and outfalls.” 
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“But your merit, sir, and experience, 
were doubtless followed by promotion?” 

‘*It came slow, my lord, dooms slow,” re- 
plied Dalgetty; ‘but as my Scottish country- 
men, the fathers of the war, and the raisers 
of those valorous Scottish regiments that 
were the dread of Germany, began to fall 
pretty thick, what with pestilence and what 
with the sword, why we, their children, suc- 
ceeded to their inheritance. Sir, I was six 
years first private gentleman of the com- 
pany, and three years lance speisade; dis- 
daining to receive a halberd, as unbecoming 
my birth. Wherefore I was ultimately pro- 
moted to be a fahn-dragger, as the High 
Dutch call it (which signifies an ancient), 
in the King’s Leif Regiment of Black Horse, 
and thereafter I arose to be heutenant and 
ritt-master, under that invincible monarch, 
the bulwark of the Protestant faith, the 
Lion of the North, the terror of Austria, 
Gustavus the Victorious.” 

“And yet, if 1 understand you, Captain 
Dalgetty—I think that rank corresponds 
with your foreign title of ritt-master” 

*‘The same grade preceesely,” answered 
Dalgetty; ‘‘ritt-master signifying literally 
file-leader.” 

‘“*T was observing,” continued Lord Men- 
teith, “‘that, if I understood you right, you 
had left the service of this great Prince.” 

‘It was after his death, sir,” ,said Dal- 
getty, ‘‘when I was in no shape bound to 
continue mine adherence. There are things, 
my Lord, in that service, that cannot but 
go against the stomach of any cavalier of 
honor. In especial, albeit the play be none 
of the most superabundant, being only about 
sixty dollars a month to a ritt-master, yet 
the invincible Gustavus never paid above 
one-third of that sum, whilk was distributed 
monthly by way of loan; although, when. 
justly considered, it was, in fact, a borrow- 
ing by that great monarch of the additional 
two-thirds which were due to the soldier. 
And I have seen whole regiments of Dutch 
and Holsteimers mutiny on the field of bat- 
tle, like base scullions, crying out ‘Gelt, 
gelt,’ signifying their desire of pay, instead 
of falling to blows like our noble Scottish 
blade, who ever disdained, my lord, post- 
poning of honor to filthy lucre.” 

“But were not these arrears,” said Lord 
Menteith, ‘‘paid to the soldiery at some 
stated period?” 

“My lord,” said Dalgetty, “I take it on 
my conscience; that at no period, and by 
no possible process, could one kreutzer of 
them ever be recovered. I myself never 
saw twenty dollars of my own all the time 
I served the invincible Gustavus, unless it 
was from the chance of a storm or victory, 
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or the fetching in some town or doorp, 
when a cavalier of fortune, who knows the 
usage of wars, seldom faileth to make some 
small profit.” 

‘‘T begin rather to wonder, sir,” said Lord 
Menteith, ‘‘that you should have continued 
so long in the Swedish service, than that 
you should have ultimately withdrawn from 
it. 39 

‘Neither I should,” answered the Ritt- 
master; “‘but that great leader, captain, 
and king, the Lion of the North, and the 
bulwark of the Protestant faith, had a way 
of winning battles, taking towns, overrun- 
ning countries, and levying contributions, 
whilk made his service irresistibly delecta- 
ble to all true-bred cavaliers who follow the 
noble profession of arms. Simple as I ride 
here, my lord, I have myself commanded 
the whole stift of Dunklespiel on the Lower 
Rhine, occupying the Palsgrave’s palace, 
consuming his choice wines with my com- 
rades, calling in contributions, requisitions, 
and caduacs, and not failing to lick my fin- 
ger’s as became a good cook. But truly all 
this glory hastened to decay, after our great 
master had been shot with three bullets on 
the field of Lutzen; wherefore, finding that 
Fortune had changed sides, that the bor- 
rowings and lendings went on as before out 
of our pay, while the caduacs and casualties 
were all cut off, I e’en gave up my commis- 
sion, and took service with Wallenstein, in 
Walter Butler’s Irish regiment.” 

‘‘And may I beg to know of you,” said 
Lord Menteith, apparently interested in 
the adventures of this soldier of fortune, 
‘“*how you liked this change of masters?” 

‘Indifferent well,” said the Captain— 
‘‘very indifferent well. I cannot say that 
the Emperor paid much better than the 
great Gustavus. For hard knocks, we had 
plenty of them. I was often obliged to run 
ny head against my old acquaintances, the 
Swedish feathers, whilk your honor must 
conceive to be double-pointed stakes, shod 
with iron at each end, and planted before 
the squad of pikes to prevent an onfall of 
the cavalry. The whilk Swedish feathers, 
although they look gay to the eye, resem- 
bling the shrubs or lesser trees of ane forest, 
as the puissant pike, arranged in battalia 
behind them, correspond to the tall pines 
thereof, yet, nevertheless, are not altogether 
so soft to encounter as the plumage of a 
goose. Howbeit, in despite of heavy blows 
and light pay, a cavalier of fortune may 
thrive indifferently well in the Imperial ser- 
vice, in respect his private casualites are 
nothing so closely looked to as by the Swede; 
and so that an officer did his duty on the 


field, neither Wallenstein nor Pappenheim, 
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nor old Tilly before them, would likely lis- 
ten to the objurations of boors or burghers 
against any commander or soldado, by 
whom they chanced to be somewhat closely 
shorn. So that an experienced. cavalier, 
knowing how to lay, as our Scottish phrase 
runs, ‘the head of the sow to the tail of 
the grice,’ might get out of the country 
the pay whilk he could not obtain from the 
Emperor.” 

‘‘With a full hand, sir, doubtless, and 
with interest,” said Lord Menteith. 

‘‘Indubitably, my lord,” answered Dal- 
getty, composedly; ‘‘for it would be doubly 
disgraceful for any soldado of rank to have 
his name called in question for any petty 
delinquency.” | 

‘‘And pray, sir,” continued Lord Men- 
teith, ‘‘what made you leave so gainful a 
service?” 

‘Why, truly, sir,” answered the soldier, 
‘fan Irish cavalier, called O’Quilligan, being 
major of our regiment, and I having had 
words with him the night before, respecting 
the worth and precedence of our several na- 
tions, it pleased him the next day to deliver 
his orders to me with the point of his batoon 
advanced and held aloof, instead of declin- 
ing and trailing the same, as is the fashion 
from a courteous commanding officer toward 
his equal in rank, though, it may be, his 
inferior in military grade. Upon this quar- 
rel, sir, we fought in private rencontre; and 
as, in the perquisitions which followed, it 
pleased Walter Butler, our oberst, or colo- 
nel, to give the lighter punishment to his 
countryman, and the heavier to me, where- 
upon, ill stomaching such partiality, I ex- 
changed my commission for one under the 
Spaniard.” 

“‘T hope you found yourself better off by 
the change?” said Lord Menteith. 

‘In good sooth,” answered the Ritt-mas- 
ter, ‘I had but little to complain of. The 
pay was somewhat regular, being furnished 
by the rich Flemings and Walloons of the 
Low Country. The quarters were excel- 
lent; the good wheaten loaves of the Flem- 
ings were better than the provant rye-bread 
of the Swede, and Rhenish wine was more 
plenty with us than ever I saw the black- 
beer of Rostock in Gustavus’s camp. Service 
there was none, duty there was little; and 
that little we might do, or leave undone, at 
our pane an excellent retirement for a 
cavalier somewhat weary of field and lea- 
guer, who had purchased with his blood as 
much honor as might serve his turn, and 
was desirous of a little ease and good liv- 
ing.” 

‘‘And may I ask,” said Lord Menteith, 
“why you, Captain, being, as I suppose, in 
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the situation you describe, retired from the 
Spanish service also?” 

‘You are to consider, my lord, that yyur 
Spaniard,” replied Captain Dalgetty, “‘is 
a person altogether unparalleled in his own 
conceit, wherethrough he maketh not fit 
account of such foreign cavaliers of valor as 
are pleased to take service with him. And 
a galling thing it is to every honorable sol- 
dado, ‘to be put aside, and postponed, and 
obliged to yield preference to every puffing 
signior, who, were it the question which 
should first mount a breach at push of pike, 
might be apt to yieid willing place to a 
Scottish cavalier. Moreover, sir, I was 
pricked in conscience respecting a matter 
of religion.” 

“T should not have thought, Capta‘n 
Dalgetty,” said the young nobleman, “‘that 
an old soldier, who had changed service se 
often, would have been too scrupulous on 
that head.” 

‘‘No more I am, my lord,” said the Cap- 
tain, ‘“‘since I hold it to be the duty of 
the chaplain of the regiment to settle those 
matters for me, and every other brave cava- 
lier, Inasmuch as he does nothing else that 
I know of for his pay and allowances. But 
this was a particular case, my lord, a casus 
improvisus, as I may say, in whilk I had no 
chaplain of my own persuasion to act as my 
adviser. ,J found, in short, that although 
my being a Protestant might be winked 
at, in respect that I was a man of action, 
and had more experience than all the Dons 
in our fertia put together, yet, when in 
garrison, it was expected I should go to 
mass with the regiment. Now, my lord, 
as a true Scottish man, and educated at the 
Mareschal College of Aberdeen, I was bound 
to uphold the mass to be an act of blinded 
papistry and utter idolatry, whilk I was 
altogether unwilling to homologate by my 
presence. ‘True it is, that I consulted on the 
point with a worthy countryman of my own, 
one Father Fatsides, of the Scottish Con- 
vent in Wurtzburg” 

*‘And I hope,” observed Lord Menteith, 
‘you obtained a clear opinion from this 
same ghostly father?” 

**As clear as it could be,” replied Captain 
Dalgetty, ‘‘considering we had drunk six 
flasks of Rhenish, and about two mutchkins 
of Kirschenwasser. Father Fatsides in- 
formed me, that, as nearly as he could judge, 
for a heretic like myself, it signified not 
much whether I went to mass or not, seeing , 
my eternal perdition was signed and sealed 
at any rate, in respect of my impenitent 
and obdurate perseverance in my damnable 
heresy. Being discouraged by this re- 
sponse, I apphed to a Dutch pastor of the 
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reformed church, who told me, he thought 
I might lawfully go to mass, in respect that 
the prophet permitted Naaman, a mighty 
man of valor, and an honorable cavalier of 
Syria, to follow his master into the “house 
of Rimmon, a false god, or idol, to whom 
he had vowed service, and to bow down 
when the king was leaning wpon his hand. 
But neither was this answer satisfactory to 
me, both because there was an unco differ- 
ence between an anointed King of Syria 
and our Spanish colonel, whom I could haye 
blown away like the peeling of an ingan, 
and chiefly because I could not find the thing 
was required of me by any of the articles 
of war; neither was I proffered any con- 
sideration, either in perquisite or pay, for 
the wrong I might thereby do to my con- 
science.” 

“So you again changed your service?” 
said Lord Menteith. f 

‘In troth did I, my lord; and after try- 
ing for a short while two or three other 
powers, I even took on for a time with their 
High Mightinesses the States of Holland.” 

*‘And how did their service jump with 
your humor?” again demanded his com- 

anion. 

“Oh! my lord,” said the soldier in a sort 
of enthusiasm, ‘‘their behavior on pay-day 
might be a pattern to all Europe—no bor- 
rowings, no lendings, no offsets, no arrears 
—all balanced and paid like a banker’s book. 
The quarters, too, are excellent, and the 
allowances unchallengeable; but then, sir, 
they are a preceese, scrupulous people, and 
will allow nothing for peccadilloes. So 
that if a boor complains of a broken head, 
or a becer-seller of a broken can, or a daft 
wench does but squeak loud enough to be 
heard above her breath, a soldier of honor 
shall be dragged, not before his own court- 

artial, who can best judge of and punish 
his demerits, but before a base mechanical 
burgomaster, who shall menace him with 
the rasp-house, the cord and what not, as 
if he were one of their own mean, amphibi- 
ous, twenty-breeched boors. So not being 
able to dwell longer among these ungrate- 
ful plebians, who, although unable to defend 
themselves by their proper strength, will 
nevertheless allow the noble foreign cava- 
lier who engages with them nothing beyond 
his dry wages, which no honorable spirit 
will put in competition with a liberal license 
and honorable countenance, I resolved to 
leave the service of the Mynheers. And 
hearing at this time, to my exceeding satis- 
faction, that there is something to be doing 
this summer in my way in this my dear na- 
tive country, I am come hither, as they say, 
like a beggar to a bridal, in order to give 
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my loving countrymen the advantage of that 
experience which I have acquired in foreign 
parts. So your jordship has an outline of 
my brief story, excepting my deportment 
in those passages of action in the field, in 
leaguers, storms, and onslaughts, whilk 
would be tedious to narrate, and might, 
peradventure, better befit any other tongue 
than mine own.” 


CHAPTER III. 


For pleas of right let statesmen vex their head, 
Battle’s my business, and my guerdon bread; 
And, with the sworded Switzer, I can say, 
The best of causes‘is the best of pay. 

DONNE. 


THE difficulty and narrowness of the road 
had by this time become such as to inter- 
rupt the conversation of the travelers, and 
Lord Menteith, reining back his horse, held 
a moment’s private conversation with his 
domestics. ‘The Captain, who now led the 
van of the party, after about a quarter of a 
mile’s slow and toilsome advance up a broken 
and rugged ascent, emerged into an upland 
valley, to which a mountain stream acted 
asa drain, and afforded Sufficient room upon 
its green-sward banks for the travelers to 
pursue their journey in a more social man- 
ner. 

Lord Menteith accordingly resumed the 
conversation, which had been interrupted 
by the difficulties of the way. ‘“‘I should 
have thought,” said he to Captain Dalgetty, 
‘‘that a cavalier of your honorable mark, 
who hath so long followed the valiant King 
of Sweden, and entertains such a suitable 
contempt for the base mechanical States of 
Holland, would not have hesitated to em- 
brace the cause of King Charles, in prefer- 
ence to that of the low-born, roundheaded. 
canting knaves who are in rebellion against 
his authority?” 

“Ye speak reasonably, my lord,” said Dal- 
getty, ‘‘and, cwteris paribus, | might be 
induced to see the matter in the same light. 
But, my lord, there is a southern proverb, 
—fine words butter no parsnips. I have 
heard enough, since I came here, to satisfy 
me, that a cavalier of honor is free to take 
any part in this civil embroilment whilk 
he may find most convenient for his own 
peculiar. Loyalty is your pass-word, my 
lord—Liberty, roars another chield from 
the other side of the strath—the King, 
shouts one war-cry—the Parliament roars 
another—Montrose for ever, cries Donald, 
waving his bonnet—Argyle and Leven, cries 
a south-country Saunders, vaporing with 
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his hat and feather—Fight for the bishops, 
says a priest, with his gown and rochet— 
Stand stout for the Kirk, cries a minister, 
in a Geneva cap and band.—Good watch- 
words all—excellent watchwords. Whilk 
cause is the best [cannot say. Butsure am 
I, that I have fought knee-deep in blood 
many a day for one that was ten degrees 
worse than the worst of them all.” 

“And pray, Captain Dalgetty,” said his 
lordship, ‘‘since the pretensions of both 
parties seem to you so equal, will you please 
to inform us by what circumstances your 
preference will be determined?” 

“Simply upon two considerations, my 
lord,” answered the soldier. ‘‘Being, first, 
on which side my services would be in most 
honorable request;—-And, secondly, whilk 
is a corollary of the first, by whilk party 
they are likely to be most gratefully re- 
quited. And, to deal plainly with you, my 
lord, my opinion at present doth on both 
points rather incline to the side of the Par- 
hament.” 

‘“Your reasons, if you please,” said Lord 

Menteith, ‘‘and perhaps I may be able to 
" meet them with some others which are more 
powerful.” 

“Sir, I shall be amenable to reason,” said 
Captain Dalgetty, “supposing it addresses 
itself to my honor and my interest. Well, 
then, my tord, here is a sort of Highland 
host assembled, or expected to assemble, in 
these wild hills, in the King’s behalf. Now, 
sir, you know the nature of our Highlanders. 
I will not deny them to be a people stout in 
body and valiant in heart, and courageous 
enough in their*own wild way of fighting, 
which is as remote from the usages and dis- 
cipline of war as ever was that of the ancient 
Scythians, or of the salvage Indians of 
America that now is. They havena sae 
mickle as a German whistle, or a drum, to 
beat a march, an alarm, acharge, a retreat, 
a réveillé, or the tattoo, or any other point 
of war; and their damnable skirlin’ pipes, 
whilk they themselves pretend to under- 
stand, are unintelligible to the ears of any 
cavaliero accustomed to civilized warfare. 
So that, were I undertaking to discipline 
such a breechless mob, it were impossible 
for me to be understood; and if I were un- 
derstood, judge ye, my lord, what chance 
I had of being obeyed among a band of 
half salvages, who are accustomed to pay 
to their own lairds and chiefs, allenarly, 
that respect and obedience whilk ought 
to be paid to commissionate officers. If I 
were teaching them to form battalia by 
extracting the square root, that is by form- 
ing your square battalion of equal number 
of men of rank and file, corresponding to 
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the square root of the full number present, 
what return could I expect for communica~ 
ting this golden secret of military tactic, 
except it may be a dirk in my wame, for 
placiitg some M’Alister More, M’Shemei, or 
Capperfae, in the flank or rear, when he 
claimed to be in the van?—Truly, well saith 
Holy Writ, ‘if ye cast pearls before swine, 
they will turn again and rend ye.’ ” 

“‘T ‘believe, Anderson,” said Lord Men- 
teith, looking back to one of his servants, 
for both were close behind him, ‘‘you can 
assure this gentleman we shall have more 
occasion for experienced officers, and be 
more disposed to profit by their instructions, 
than he seems to be aware of.” 

“With your honor’s permission,” said 
Anderson, respectfully raising his cap, 
‘‘when we are joined by the Irish infantry, 
who are expected, and who should be landed 
in the West Highlands before now, we shall 
have need of good soldiers to discipline our 
levies.” 

‘‘And I should like well—very well, to 
be employed in such service,” said Dalgetty; 
“‘the Irish are pretty fellows—very pretty 
fellows—I desire to see none better in the 
field. I once saw a brigade of Irish, at the 
taking of Frankfort upon the Oder, stand 
to it with sword and pike until they beat 
off the blue and yellow Swedish brigades, 
esteemed as stout as any that fought under 
the immorta: Gustavus. And although 
stout Hepburn, valiant Lumsdale, courage- 
ous Monroe, with myself and other cavaliers, 
made entry elsewhere at point of pike, yet, 
had we all met with such opposition, we 


had returned with great loss and little 


profit. Wherefore these valiant Irishes, 
being all put to the sword, as is usual in 
such cases, did nevertheless gain immortal 
praise and honor; so that, for their sakes, 
I have always loved and honored those of 
thet nation next to my own country of 
Scotland.” 

**A command of Irish,” said Mentceith, 
**T think I could almost promise you, should 
you be disposed to embrace the royal cause.” 

‘And yet,” said Captain Dalgetty, ‘‘my 
second and greatest difficulty remains be- 
hind; for, although I hold it a mean and 
sordid thing for a soldado to have nothing 
in his mouth but pay and gelt, like the base 
cullions, the German lanz-knechts, whom 
I mentioned before; and although I will 
maintain it with my sword, that honor is to 
be preferred before pay, free quarters, and 
arrears, yet, ex contrario, a soldier’s pay be- 
ing the counterpart of his engagement. of 
service, it becomes a wise and considerate 
cavalier to consider what remuneration he 
is to receive for nis service, and from what 
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funds it is tobe paid. And truly, my lord, 
from what I can see and hear, the Conven- 
tion are'the purse-masters. The Highland- 
ers, indeed, may be kept in humor, by al- 
lowing them to steal cattle; and for the 
Irishes, your lordship and your noble asso- 
ciates may, according to the practice of the 
wars in such cases, pay them as seldom or 
as little as may suit your pleasure or con- 
venience; but the same mode of treatment 
doth not apply to a cavalier like me, who 
must keep up his horses, servants, arms, 
and equipage, and who neither can, nor 
will, go to warfare upon his own charges.” 

Anderson, the domestic who had_ before 
spoken, now respectfully addressed his mas- 
ter.—‘‘I think, my lord,” he said, ‘‘that 
under your lordship’s favor, I could say 
something to remove Captain Dalgetty’s 
second objection also. He asks us where 
we are to collect our pay; now, in my poor 
mind, the resources are as open to us as to 
the Covenanters. They tax the country 
according to their pleasure, and dilapidate 
the estates of the King’s friends; now, were 
we once in the Lowlands, with our High- 
landers and our Irish at our backs, gnd our 
swords in our hands, we can find many a 
fat traitor, whose ill-gotten wealth shall fill 
our military chest and satisfy our soldiery. 
Besides, confiscations will fallin thick; and, 
in giving donations of forfeited lands to 
every adventurous cavalier who joins his 
standard, the King will at once reward his 
friends and-punish his enemies. In short, 
he that joins these Roundhead dogs may 
get some miserable pittance of pay—he 
that joins our standard has a chance to be 
knight, lord, or earl, if luck serve him.” 

“Have you ever served, my good friend?” 
said the Captain to the spokesman. 

**A little, sir, in these our domestic quar- 
rels,” answered the man, modestly. 

‘But never in Germany or the Low Coun- 
tries?” said Dalgetity. 

“‘T never had the honor,” answered An- 
derson. 

“I profess,” said Dalgetty, addressing 
Lord Menteith, ‘“‘you lordship’s servant has 
a sensible, natural, pretty idea of military 
matters; somewhat irregular, though, and 
smells a little too much of selling the bear’s 
skin before he has hunted him.—I will take 
the matter, however, into my considera- 
tion.” ‘ 

“Do so, Captain,” said Lord Menteith; 
*‘you will have the night to think of it, for 
we are now near the house, where I hope 
to ensure you a hospitable reception.” 

‘‘And that is what will be very welcome,” 
said the captain, ‘‘for I have tasted no food 
since day-break but a farl of oat-cake, which 


I divided with my horse. So I have been 
fain to draw my sword-belt three bores 
tighter for very extenuation, lest hunger 


and heavy iron should make the gird siip.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Upon a time, no matter where, 

Some Glunie-men met at a fair; 

As deft and tight as ever wore 

A durk, a targe, and a claymore, 

Short hose, and belted plaid or trews, 

In Uist, Lochaber, Skye, or Lewes, 

Or cover’d hard head with his bonnet; 

Had you but known them, you would own it. 
Witt Meston. 


A HILL was now before the travelers, covered 
with an ancient forest of Scottish firs, the 
topmost of which, flinging their scathed 
branches across the western horizon, 
gleamed ruddy in the setting sun. In the 
centre of this wood rose the towers, or rather 
the chimneys, of the house, or castle, as 
it was called, destined for the end of their 
journey. 

As usual at that period, one or two high- 
ridged narrow buildings, intersecting and 
crossing each other, formed the corps de 
logis. A projecting bartizan or .two, with 
the addition of small turrets at the angles, 
much resembling pepper-boxes, had pro- 
cured for Darnlinvarach* the dignified ap- 
pellation of a castle. It was surrounded hy 
a low courtyard wall, within which were the 
usual offices. 

As the travelers approached more nearly, 
they discovered marks of recent additions 
to the defences of the place, which had been 
suggested, doubtless, by the insecurity of 
those troublesome times. Additional loop- 
holes for musketry were struck out in dif- 
ferent parts of the building, and of its sur- 
rounding wall. The windows had just been 
carefully secured by stancheons of iron, 
crossing each other athwart and end-long, 
like the grates of a prison. The door of 
the courtyard was shut; and it was only 
after cautious challenge that one of its 
leaves was opened by two domestics, both 
strong Highlanders, and both under arms, 
like Bitias and Pandarus in the Mneid, 
ready to defend the entrance if aught hos- 
tile had ventured an intrusion. 

When the travelers were admitted into 
the court, they found additional prepara- 
tions for defence. The walls were scaffolded 
for the use of firearms, and one or two of 
the small guns called sackers, or falcons, 


* [This has been supposed to represent Ardvoir- 
lich Castle, on Loch Earn, Perthshire. ] 
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were mounted at the angles and flanking 
turrets. 

More domestics, both in the Highland 
and Lowland dress, instantly rushed from 
the interior of the mansion, and some 
hastened to take the horses of the strangers, 
while others waited to marshal them a way 
into the dwelling-house. But Captain Dal- 
getty refused the proffered assistance of, 
those who wished to relieve him of the 
charge of his horse. ‘‘It is my custom, my 
friends, to see Gustavus (for so I have called 
him, after my invincible master) accom- 
modated myself; we are old friends and 
fellow-travelers, and as I often need the use 
of his legs, I always lend him in my turn 
the service of my tongue, to call for what- 
ever he has occasion for;” and accordingly, 
he strode into the stable after his steed with- 
out farther apology. 

Neither Lord Menteith nor his attendants 
paid the same attention to their horses, but 
leaving them to the proffered care of the 
servants of the place, walked forward into 
the house, where a sort of dark vaulted ves- 
tibule displayed, among other miscellaneous 
articles, a huge barrel of twopenny ale, be- 
side which were ranged two or three wooden 
queichs, or bickers, ready, it would appear, 
for the service of whoever thought proper 
to employ them. Lord Menteith apphed 
himself to the spigot, drank without cere- 
mony, and then handed the stoup to Ander- 
son, who followed his master’s example, but 
not until he had flung out the drop of ale 
which remained, and slightly rinsed the 
wooden cup. 

‘What the deil, man,” said an old High- 
land servant belonging to the family, ‘‘can 
she no drink after her ain master without 
washing the cup and spilling the ale, and 
be tamned to her?” 

*‘T was bred in France,” answered Ander- 
son, ‘‘where nobody drinks after another 
out of the same cup, unless it be after a 
young lady.” 

“The teil’s in their nicety!” said Donald; 
‘‘and if the ale be gude, fat the waur is’t 
that another man’s beard’s been in the 
queich before ye?” 

Anderson’s companion drank without ob- 
serving the ceremony which had given 
Donald so much offence, and both of them 
followed their master into the low-arched 
stone hall, which was the common rendez- 
vous of a Highland family. A large fire of 
peats in the huge chimney at the upper 
end shed a dim light through the apart- 
ment, and was rendered necessary by the 
damp, by which, even during the summer, 
the apartment was rendered uncomfortable. 
Twenty or thirty targets, as many clay- 
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mores, with dirks, and plaids, and guns, 
both matchlock and firelock, and long-bows, 
and cross-bows, and Lochaber axes, and 
coats of plate-armor, and steel-bonnets, and 
head-pieces, and the more ancient haber- 
geons, or shirts of reticulated mail, with 
hood and sleeves corresponding to it, all 
hung in confusion about the walls, and 
would have formed a month’s amusement 
toa member of a modern antiquarian so- 
ciety. But such things were too familiar 
to attract much observation on the part of 
the present spectators. 

There was a large clumsy ozken table, 
which the hasty hospitality of the domestic 
who had before spoken, immediately spread 
with milk, butter, goat-milk cheese, a 
flagon of beer, and a flask of usquebe, de- 
signed for the refreshment of Lord Mcn- 
teith; while an inferior servant made similar 
preparations at the bottom of the table for 
the benefit of his attendants. The space 
which intervened between them was, accord- 
ing to the manners of the times, sufiicient 
distinction between master and servant, 
even though the former was, as in the pres- 
ent instance, of high rank. Meanwhile the 
guests stood by the fire—the young noble- 
man under the chimney, and his servants 
at some little distance. 

‘‘What do you think, Anderson,” said 
the former, ‘‘of our fellow-traveler?” 

‘“A stout fellow,” replied Anderson, “‘if 
all be good that is upcome. I wish we had 
twenty such, to put our Teagues into some 
sort of discipline.” 

‘*T differ from you, Anderson,” said Lord 
Menteith; ‘‘I think this fellow Dalgetty is 
one of those horse-leeches, whese appetite 
for blood being only sharpened by what he 
has sucked in foreign countries, he is now 
returned to batten upon that of his own. 
Shame on the pack of these mercenary 
swordsmen! they have made the name of 
Soct through all Europe equivalent to that 
of a pitiful mercenary, who knows neither 
honor nor principle but his month’s pay, 
who transfers his allegiance from standard 
to standard, at the pleasure of fortune or the 
highest bidder; and to whose insatiable 
thirst for plunder and warm quarters we 
owe much of that civil dissension which is 
now turning our swords against our own 
bowels. I had scarce. patience with the 
hired gladiator, and yet could hardly help 
laughing at the extremity of his impudence.” 

“Your lordship will forgive me,” said 
Anderson, ‘‘if I recommend to you, in the 
present circumstances, to conceal at least a 
part of this generous indignation; we can- 
not, unfortunately, do our work without 
the assistance of those who act on baser mo- 
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tives than our own. We cannot spare the 
assistance as such fellows as our friend the 
soldado. ‘lo use the canting phrase of the 
saints in the English Parliament, the sons 
of Zeruiah are still too many for us.” 

““T must dissemble, then, as well as I 
ean,” said the Lord Menteith, ‘‘as I have 
hitherto done, upon your hint. But I wish 
the fellow at the devil with all my heart.” 

‘Ay, but still you must remember, my 
Lord,” resumed Anderson, ‘‘that to cure 
the bite of a scorpion, you must crush an- 
other scorpion on the wound—But stop, 
we shall be overheard.” 

From a side-door in the hall glided a 
Highlander into the apartment, whose lofty 
stature and complete equipment, as well as 
the eagle’s feather in his bonnet, and the 
confidence of hig demeanor, announced to 
be a person of superior rank. He walked 
slowly up to the table, and made no answer 
to Lord Menteith, who, addressing him by 
the name of Allan, asked him how he did. 

“Ye maunna speak to her e’en now,” 
whispered the old attendant. 

The tall Highlander, sinking down upon 
the empty settle next the fire, fixed his eyes 
upon the red embers and the huge heap of 
turf, and seemed buried in profound ab- 
straction. His dark eyes and wild and en- 
thusiastic features, bore the air of one who, 
deeply impressed with his own subjects of 
meditation, pays little attention to exterior 
objects. An air of gloomy severity, the 
fruit perhaps of ascetic and solitary habits, 
might, in a Lowlander, have been ascribed 
to religious fanaticism; but by that disease 
of the mind, then so common both in Eng- 
land and the Lowlands of Scotland, the 
Highlanders of this period were rarely in- 
fected. They had, however, their own pe- 
culiar superstitions, which overclouded the 
mind with thick-coming fancies, as com- 
pletely as the puritanism of their neighbors. 

“His lordship’s honor,” said the High- 
land servant, sideling up to Lord Menteith, 
and speaking in a very low tone, ‘‘his lord- 
ship maunna speak to Allan even now, for 
the cloud is upon his mind.” 

Lord Menteith nodded, and took no far- 
ther notice of the reserved mountaineer. 

‘Said I not,” asked the latter, suddenly 
raising his stately person upright, and 
looking at the domestic—‘“‘said I not that 
four were to come, and here stand but three 
on the hall floor?” 

“Tn troth did ye say sae, Allan,” said the 
old Highiander, ‘‘and here’s the fourth man 
coming clinking in at the yett e’en now 
from the stable, for he’s shelled like a par- 
tan, wi’ airn on back and breast, haunch 
and shanks, And am I to set her chair up 
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near the Menteith’s, or down wi’ the honest 
gentlemen at the foot of the table?” 

Lord Menteith himself answered the in- 
quiry, by pointing to a seat beside his own. 

*‘And here she comes,” said Donald, ag 
Captain Dalgetty entered the hall; ‘‘and 1 
hope gentlemens will all take bread and 
cheese, as we say in the glens, until better 
meat be ready, until the Tiernach comes 
back frae the hill wi’ the southern gentle- 
folk, and the Dugald Cook will show him- 
self wi his kid and hill venison.” 

Inthe ee Ae Captain Dalgetty had en- 
tered the apartment, and, walking up to the 
seat placed next Lord Mentcith, was leaning 
on the back of it with his arms folded. 
Anderson and his companion waited at the 
bottom of the table, ina respectful attitude, 
until they should receive permission to seat 
themselves; while three or four Highlanders, 
under the direction of old Donald, ran 
hither and thither to bring additional arti- 
cles of food, or stood still to give attend- 
ance upon the guests. 

In the midst of these preparations, Allan 
suddenly started up, and snatching a lamp 
from the hand of an attendant, held it 
close to Dalgetty’s face, while he perused 
his features with the most heedful and 
grave attention. 

‘By my honor,” said Dalgetty, half-dis- 
pleased, as, mysteriously shaking his head, 
Allan gave up the scrutiny—‘‘I trow that 
lad and I will ken each other when we meet 
again.” 

Meanwhile Allan strode to the bottom of 
the table, and having, by the aid of his 
lamp, subjected Anderson and his compan- 
ion to the same investigation, stood a mo- 
ment as if in deep reflection; then, touch- 
ing his forehead, suddenly seized Anderson 
by the arm, and before he could offer any 
effectual resistance, half-led and half-drag- 
ged him to the vacant seat at the upper 
end, and having made a mute intimation 
that he should there place himself, he hur. 
ried the soldado with the same unceremo. 
nious precipitation to the bottom of the 
table. The Captain, exceedingly incensed 
at this freedom, endeavored to shake Allan 
from him with violence; but, powerful as 
he was, he proved in the struggle inferior 
to the gigantic mountaineer, who threw 
him off with such violence, that after reel- 
ing a few paces, he fell at full length, and 
the vaulted hall rang with the clash of his 
armor. When he arose, his first action was 
to draw his sword and fly at Allan, who, 
with folded arms, seemed to await his onset 
with the most scornful indifference. Lord 
Menteith and his attendants interposed te 
preserve peace, while the Highlanders, 
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snatching weapons from the wall, seemed 
prompt to increase the broil. 

‘He is mad,” whispered Lord Menteith, 

‘she is perfectly mad; there is no purpose 
in quarrelling with him.” 

“Tf your lordship is assured that he 1s 
non compos mentis,” said Dalgetty, *‘the 
whilk his breeding and behavior seem to 
testify, the matter must end here, seeing 
that a madman can neither give an affront, 
nor render honorable satisfaction. But, by 
my saul, if I had my provant and a bottle 
of Rhenish under my belt, |, should have 
stood otherways up to him. And yet it’s 
a pity he should be sae weak in the intellect- 
uals, being a strong proper man of body, 
fit to handle pike, morgenstern,* or any 
other military implement whatsoever.” 

Peace was thus restored, and the party 
seated themselves agreeably to their former 
arrangement, with which Allan, who had 
now returned to his settle by the fire, and 
seemed once more immersed in meditation, 
did not again interfere. Lord Mentieth, 
addressing the principal domestic, hastened 
to start some theme of conversation which 
right obliterate all recollection of the fray 
that had taken place. ‘*The laird is at the 
hill then, Donaid, I understand, and some 
English strangers with him?” 

“At the hill he is, an it like your honor, 
and two Saxon calabaleros are with him, 
sure enough; and that is Sir Miles Musgrave 
and Christopher Hall, both from the Cum- 
raik, as I think they call their country.” 

“Hall and Musgrave?” said Lord Men- 
teith, looking at his attendants, ‘‘the very 
men that’ we wished to see.” 

“Troth,” said Donald, ‘‘an’ I wish I had 
never seen them between the een, for they’re 
come to herry us out 0’ house and ha’.” 

“Why, Donald,” said Lord Menteith, 
“‘vyou did not use to be so churlish of your 
beef and ale; southland though they be, 
they'll scarce eat up all the cattle that’s 
going on the castle mains.” 

“Teil care an they did,” said Donald, 
‘fan that were the warst o’t, for we havea 
wheen canny trewsmen here that wadna 
let us want if there was a horned beast 


* This was a sort of club or mace, used in the 
earlier part of the seventeenth century in the de- 
fense of breeches and walls. When the Germans 
insulted a Scotch regiment then besieged at Trail- 
sund, saying they heard there was a ship come 
from Denmark to them laden with tobacco pipes, 
“One of our soldiers,’’ says Colonel Robert Munro, 
“showing them over the work a morgenstern, 
made of a large stock banded with iron, like the 
shaft of a halberd, with a round globe at the end 
with cross iron pikes, saith, ‘Here is one of the 
tobacco pipes wherewith we will beat out your 
brains ‘when you intend to storm us,’ ”’ 
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atween this and Perth. But this is a warse 
job—it’s nae less than a wager.” 

‘A wager!” repeated Lord Menteith, 
with some surprise. 

“Troth,” continued Donald, to the full 
as eager to tell his news as Lord Menteith 
was curious to hear them, ‘‘as your lordship 
isa friend and kinsman o’ the house, an’ 
as ye’ll hear eneugh o’t in less than an 
hour, I may as weel tell ye mysell. Ye 
sall be pleased then to know, that: when our 
Larid was up in England, where he gangs 
oftener than his friends can wish, he was 
biding at the house o’ this Sir Miles Mus- 
grave, an’ there was putten on the table 
six candlesticks, that they tell me were twice 
as muckle as the candlesticks in Dumblane 
kirk, and neither airn, brass, or tin, but a’ 
solid silver, nae less;—up wi their English 
pride, has sae muckle, and kens sae little 
how to guide it! Sae they began to jeer the 
Laird, that he saw nae sic graith in his ain 
poor country; and the Laird, scorning to 
hae his country put down without a word 
for its eredit, swore, like a gude Scotsman, 
that he had mair candlesticks, and better 
candlesticks, in his ain castle at hame, than 
were ever lighted in a hall in Cumber- 
land, an Cumberland be the name o’ the 
country.” 

“That was patriotically said,” observed 
Lord Menteith. 

‘‘Fary true,” said Donald; ‘“but her honor 
had better hae hauden her tongue; for if 
ye say ony thing amang the Saxons that’s a 
wee by ordinar, they clink ye down for a 
wager as fast as a Lowland smith would 
hammer shoon on a Highland shelty.. An’ 
so the Laird behoved either to gae back 0’ 
his word, or wager twa hunder merks; and 
so he e’en took the wager rather than be 
shamed wi’ the like o’ them. And now 
he’s like to get it to pay, and I’m thinking 
that’s what makes him sae swear to come 
hame at e’en.” 

**Indeed,” said Lord Menteith, ‘‘from 
my idea of your family plate, Donald, your 
master is certain to lose such a wager.” 

‘**Your honor may swear that; an’ where 
he’s to get the siller I kenna, although he 
borrowed out 0’ twenty purses. I advised 
him to pit the twa Saxon gentleman and 
their servants cannily into the pit o’ the 
tower till they gae up the bargain o’ free 
gude will, but the Laird winna hear reason.” 

Allan here started up, strode forward, 
and interrupted the conversation, saying to 
the domestic in a voice like thunder. 
‘‘And how dared you to give my brother 
such dishonorable advice? or how dare you 
to say he will lose this or any other wager 
which it is his pleasure to lay?” 
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“Troth, Allan M’Aulay,” answered the 
old man, ‘‘it’s no for my father’s son to 
gainsay what your father’s son thinks fit to 
say, an’ so the Laird may no doubt win his 
wager. A’ that I ken against it is, that 
the teil a candlestick, or onything like it, 
is in the house, except the auld airn branches 
that hae been here since Laird Kenneth’s 
time, and the tin sconces that your father 
gard be made by auld Willie Winkie the 
tinkler, mair be token that deil an unce of 
siller plate is about the house at a’, forby 
the lady’s auld posset dish, that wants the 
cover and ane o’ the lugs.” 

“Peace, old man!” said Allan, fiercely; 

‘and do you, gentlemen, if your refection 
is finished, leave this apartment clear; I 
must prepare it for the reception of these 
southern guests.” 

*“Come away,” said the domestic, pulling 
Lord Menteith by the sleeve; ‘‘his hour is 
on him,” said he, looking toward Allan, 
‘“fand he will not be controlled.” 

They left the hall accordingly, Lord Men- 
teith and the Captain being ushered one 
way by old Donald, and the two attendants 
conducted elsewhere by another Highlander. 
The former had scarcely reached a sort of 
withdrawing apartment ere they were joined 
by the lord of the mansion, Angus M’Aulay 
by name, and his English guests. Great 
joy was expressed by all parties, for Lord 
Menteith and the English gentlemen were 
well known to each other; and on Lord 
Menteith’s introduction, Captain Dalgetty 
was well received by the Laird. But after 
the first burst of hospitable congratulation 
was over, Lord Menteith could observe that 
there was a shade of sadness on the brow 
of his Highland friend. 

‘You must have heard,” said Sir Chris- 
topher Hall, “‘that our fine undertaking in 
Cumberland is all blown up. The militia 
would not march into Scotland, and your 
prick-ear’d Covenanters have been too hard 
for our friends in the southern shires. And 
so, understanding there is some stirring 
work here, Musgrave and I, rather than sit 
idle at home, are come to have a campaign 
among your kilts and plaids.” 

se i “hope you have brought arms, men, 
and money with you,” said “Lord Menteith, 
smiling. 

“Only some dozen or two of troopers, 
whom we left at the last Lowland village,” 
said Musgrave, ‘‘and trouble enough we 
had to get them so far.” 

‘“As for money,” said his companion, 
“‘we expect a small supply from our friend 

-and host here.” 

The Laird now, coloring highly, took 

Menteith a little apart, and expressed to 
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him his regret that he had fallen into a fool- 
ish blunder. 

“‘T heard it from Donald,” said Lord Men- 
teith, scarce able to SUppress a smile. 

“Devil take that oid man,” said M’Aulay, 
“he would tell every thing, were it to cost 
one’s life; but it’s no jesting matter to you 
neither, my lord, for I reckon on your 
friendly and fr: aternal benevolence, as a near 


| kinsman of our house, to help me out with 


the money due to these pock-puddings; or 
else, to be plain wi’ ye, the deil a M’Aulay 
will there be at the muster, for curse me if 
I do not turn Covenanter rather than face 
these fellows without paying them; and at 
the best, I shall be ill enough off, “setting 
both the scaith and the scorn.’ 

*“You may suppose, cousin,” said Lord 
Menteith, ‘I am not too well ie just 
now; but you may be assured I shall en- 
deavor to help you as well as I can, for the 
sake of old. kindred, neighborhood, and 
alliance.” 

“Thank ye—thank ye—thank ye,” re- 
iterated M’Aulay; “‘and as they are to spend 
the money in the King’s service, what sig- 
nifies whether you, they, or I pay it?—we 
are a’ one man’s bairns, I hope? But you 
must help me out too with some reasonable 
excuse, or else I shall be for taking to An- 
drew Ferrara; for I like not to be treated 
like a liar or a braggart at my own board. 
end, when, God knows, I only meant to 
support my honor and that of my family 
and country.” 

Donald, as they were speaking, entered, 
with rather a blither face than he might 
have been expected to wear, considering 
the impending fate of his master’s purse 
and credit. ‘‘Gentlemens, her dinner is 
ready, and her candles are lighted too,” said 
Donald, with a strong guttural emphasis 
on the last clause of his speech. 

‘‘What the devil can he mean?” 
Musgrave, looking to his countryman. 

Lord Menteith put the same question with 
his eyes to the Laird, which M’Aulay an- 
swered by shaking his head. 

A short dispute about precedence some- 
what delayed their leaving the apartment. 
Lord Menteith insisted upon yielding up 
that which belonged to his rank, on con- 
sideration of his being in his own country, 
and of his near connection with the family 
in which they found themselves. The two 
English strangers, therefore, were first 
ushered into the hall, where an unexpected 
display awaited them. The large oaken 
table was spread with substantial joints of 
meat, and seats were placed in order for the 
ouests. Behind every seat stood a gigantic 
Highlander, completely dressed, and armed 


said 
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after the fashion of his country, holding in 
his right hand his drawn sword, with “the 
ont ‘turned downward, and in the left a 
Planing torch made of the bog-pine. ‘This 
wood, ‘found in the morasses, is so full of 
turpentine, that when split a: nd dried, it is 
frequently used in the Highlands instead 
of candles. The unexpected and somewhat 
startling apparition was seen by the red 
glare of the torches, which displayed the 
wild features, unusual dress, and glittering 
of those who bore them, while the smoke, 
eddying up to the roof of the hall, over- 
canopied them with a volume of vapor. re 
the strangers had recovered from their sur- 
prise, Allan stept forward, and pointing 
with his sheathed broadsword to the torch- 
bearers, said, in a deep and stern tone of 
voice, ‘‘Behold, gentlemen cayaliers, the 
chandeliers of my brother’s house, the an- 
cient fashion of our ancient name; not one 
of these men knows any law but their Chief’s 
command—Would you dare to compare to 
THEM in value the richest ore that ever was 
dug out of the mine? How say you, cava- 
liers?—is your wager won or lost?” 

“Lost, lost,” said Musgrave, gaily—‘‘my 
own silver candle-sticks are all melted and 
riding on horseback by this time, and I wish 
the fellows that enlisted were half as trusty 
as these. — Here, sir,” he added to the 
Chiet, ‘‘is your money; it impairs Hall’s 
finances and mine somewhat, but debts of 
honor must be settled.” 

‘My father’s curse upon my father’s son,” 
said Allan, interrupting him, ‘‘if he receives 
from youone penny! Itisenough that you 
claim no right to exact from him what is 
his own.” 

Lord Menteith eagerly supported Allan’s 
opinion, and the elder M’Aulay readily 
joined, declaring the whole to be a fool’s 
business, and not worth speaking more 
about. The Englishmen, after some courte- 
ous opposition, were persuaded to regard) s 
the whole as a joke. 

“And now, Allan,” said the Laird, ‘‘please 
to remove your candles; for, since the Saxon 
gentlemen have seen them, they will eat 
their dinner as comfortably by the light of 
the old tin sconces, without scomfishing 
them with so much smoke.” 

Accordingly, at a sign from Allan, the 
living chandeliers, recovering their broad- 


swor ds, and holding the point erect, marched. 


out of the hall, and left the guests to enjoy 
their refreshments.* 


* Such a bet as that mentioned in the text is 
said to have been taken by MacDonald of Keppoch, 
who extricated himself in the manner there nar- 
rated. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Thareby so fearlesse and so fell he grew, 

That his own syre and maister of his guise 

Did often tremble at his horrid view; 

And if for dread of hurt would him advise, 

The angry beastes not rashly to despise, 

Nor too much to provoke; ‘for he would learne 
The lion stoup to him in lowly wise, 

(A lesson hard), and make the libbard sterne 
Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did 


earne, 
SPENSER. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the proverbial epicu- 
rism of the English,—proverbial, that is to 
say, in Scotland at the period, —the English 
visitors made no figure ‘whatever at the en- 
tertainment, compared with the porten- 
tous voracity of Captain Dalgetty, although 
that gallant soldier had already displayed 
much steadiness and pertinacity in his at- 
tack upon the lighter refreshment set before 
them at their entrance, by way of forlorn 
hope. He spoke to no one during the time 
of his meal; and it was not until the vict- 
uals were nearly withdrawn from the table, 
that he gratified the rest of the company, 
who had watched him with some surprise, 
with an account of the reasons why he ate 
so very fast and so very long. 

“The former quality,” he said, ‘‘he had 
acquired while he filled a place at the bur- 
sar’s table at the Mareschal College of Ab- 
erdeen; when,” said he, ‘‘if you did not 
move your jaws ds fast as a pair of castanets, 
you were very unlikely to get any thing to 
put betweenthem. And as forthe quantity 
of my food, be it known to this honorable 
company,” ‘continued the Captain, ‘‘that it’s 
the duty of every commander of a fortress, 
on all occasions which offer, to secure as 
much munition and vivers as their maga- 
zines can possibly hold, not knowing when 
they may have to sustain a siege or a 1 block. 
ade. Upon which principle, gentlemen,” 

said he, ‘‘when a cavalier finds that provant 

is good and abundant, he will, in my esti- 
mation, do wisely to vitual himself for at 
least three days, as there is no knowing 
when he may come by another meal.” 

The Laird expressed his acquiescence in 
the prudence of this principle, and recom- 
mended to the veteran to add a tass of 
brandy and a flagon of claret to the substan- 
tial provisions he had already laid in, to 
which proposal the Captain readily agreed, 

When dinner was removed, and the ser- 

rants had withdrawn, excepting the Laird’s 
page, or henchman, who remained in the 
apartment to call for or bring whatever was 
wanted, or, in a word, to answer the pur-. 
poses of a modern. bell- wire, the conversa- 
tion began to turn upon politics, and the 
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state of the country; and Lord Menteith 
inquired anxiously and particularly what 
clans were expected to join the proposed 
muster of the King’s friends, 

“That depends much, my lord, on the 
person who lifts the banner,” said the Laird; 
**for you know we Highlanders, when a few 
clans are assembled, are not easily com- 
manded by one of our own Chiefs, or, to 
say the truth, by any other body. We have 
heard a rumor, indeed, that Colkitto—that 
is, young Colkitto, or Alaster M’Donald, is 
come over the Kyle from Ireland, with a 
body of the Earl of Antrim’s people, and 
that they had got as far as Ardnamurchan. 
They might have been here before now, but, 
I suppose, they loitered to plunder the 
country as they came along.” 

*“Will Colkitto not serve you for a leader 
then?” said Lord Menteith. 

**Colkitto!” said Allan M’Auley, scorn- 
fully; ‘‘who talks of Colkitto? There lives 
but one man whom we will follow, and that 
is Montrose.” 

**But Montrose, sir,” said Sir Christopher 
Hall, ‘‘has not been heard of since our inef- 
fectual attempt to rise in the north of Eng- 
land. It is thought he has returned to the 
King at Oxford for farther instructions.” 

**Returned!” said Allan, with a scornful 
laugh; ‘‘I could tell ye, but it is not worth 
my while; ye will know soon enough.” 

“By my honor, Allan,” said Lord Men- 
teith, ‘‘you will weary out your friends with 
this intolerable, froward, and sullen humor. 
—But I know the reason,” added he, laugh- 
ing; ‘‘you have not seen Annot Lyle to-day.” 

**Whom did you say I had not seen?” said 
Allan, sternly. 

**Annot Lyle, the fairy queen of song and 
minstrelsy,” said Lord Menteith. 

“Would to God I were never to see her 
again,” said Allan, sighing, ‘‘on condition 
the same weird were laid on you.” 

*‘And why on me?” said Lord Menteith, 
carelessly. ° 

‘‘Because,” said Allan, ‘‘it is written on 
your forehead, that you are to be the ruin 
of each other.” So saying, he rose up and 
left the room. 

‘“‘Has he been Jong in this way?” asked 
Lord Menteith, addressing his brother. 

“‘About three days,” answered Angus; 
“the fit is weel-nigh over, he will be better 
to-morrow. But come, gentlemen, don’t 
let the tappit-hen scraugh to be emptied. 
The King’s health, King Charles’s health! 
and may the covenanting dog that refuses 
it, go to Heaven by the road of the Grass- 
market!”* 

The health was quickly pledged, and as 


* [Formerly the place of execution in Edinburgh. ] 
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fast succeeded by another, and another, and 
another, all of a party cast, and enforced in 
an earnest manner. Captain Dalgetty, 
however, thought it necessary to enter a 
protest. 

‘““Gentlemen cavaliers,” he said, ‘‘I drink 
these healths, primo, both out of respect 
to this honorable and hospitable roof-tree, 
and, secundo, because I hold it not good to 
be preceese in such matters, inter pocula; 
but I protest, agreeable to the warrandice 
granted by this honorable lord, that it shall 
be free to me, notwithstanding my present 
complaisance, to take service with the Cove- 
nanters to-morrow, provided I shall be so 
minded.” 

M’Aulay and his English guests stared 
at this declaration, which would have cer- 
tainly bred new disturbance, if Lord Men- 
teith had not taken up the affair, and ex- 
plained the circumstances and conditions. 
‘*T trust,” he concluded, ‘‘we shall be able 
to secure Captain Dalgetty’s assistance to 
our own party.” 

“And if not,” said the Laird, ‘‘I protest, 
as the Captain says, that nothing that has 
passed this evening, not even his having 
eaten my bread and salt, and pledged me 
in brandy, Bourdeaux, or usquebaugh, shall 
prejudice my cleaving him to the neckbone.”* 

‘“You shall be heartily welcome,” said 
the Captain, ‘‘provided my sword cannot 
keep my head, which it has done in worse 
dangers than your feud is likely to make 
for me.” 

Here Lord Menteith again interposed, 
and the concord of the company being with 
no small difficulty restored, was cemented 
by some deep carouses. Lord Menteith, 
however, contrived to break up the party 
earlier than was the usage of the Castle, 
under pretence of fatigue and indisposition. 
This was somewhat to the disappointment 
of the valiant Captain, who, among other 
habits acquired in the Low Countries, had 
acquired both a disposition to drink, and a 
capacity to bear, an exorbitant quantity of 
strong liquors. 

Their landlord ushered them in person to 
a sort of sleeping gallery, in which there 
was a four-post bed, with tartan curtains, 
and a number of cribs, or long hampers, 
placed along the wall, three of which, well 
stuffed with blooming heather, were pre- 
pared for the reception of guests. 

“T need not tell your lordship,” said 
M’Aulay to Lord Menteith, a little apart, 
“our Highland mode of quartering. Only 
that, not liking you should sleep in the room 
alone with this German landlouber, I have 
caused your servants’ beds to be made here 
in the gallery. By G—d, my lord, these 
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are times when men go to bed with a throat 
hale and sound as ever swailowed brandy, 
and before next morning it may be gaping 
like an oyster-shell.” 

Lord Menteith thanked him sincerely, 
saying, ‘‘It was just the arrangement he 
would have requested; for, although he had 
not the least apprehension of violence from 
Captain Dalgetty, yet Anderson was a better 
kind of person, a sort of gentleman, whom 
he always liked to have near his person.” 

“T have not seen this Anderson,” said 
M’Aulay; ‘‘did you hire him in England?” 

‘“‘T did so,” said Lord Menteith; ‘‘you 
will see the man to-morrow; in the mean- 
time I wish you good-night.” 

His host left the apartment after the 
evening salutation, and was about to pay 
the same compliment to Captain Dalgetty, 
but observing him deeply engaged in the 
discussion of a huge pitcher filled with 
brandy-posset, he thought it a pity to dis- 
turb him in so laudable an employment, 
and took his leave without farther ceremony. 

Lord Menteith’s two attendants entered 
the apartment almost immediately after his 
departure. The good Captain, who was 
now somewhat encumbered with his good 
cheer, began to find the undoing of the 
clasps of his armor a task somewhat diffi- 
cult, and addressed Anderson in these 
words, interrupted by a shght hiccup,— 
‘‘ Anderson, my good friend, you may read in 
Scripture, that he that putteth off his armor 
should not boast himself like he that put- 
teth it on—I believe that is not the right 
word of command; but the plain truth of 
it is, 1 am Jike to sleep in my corselet, like 
many an honest fellow that never waked 
again, unless you unloose this buckle.” 

‘Undo his armor, Sibbald,” said Ander- 
son to the other servant. 

‘By St. Andrew!” exclaimed the Cap- 
tain, turning round in great astonishment, 
‘“‘here’s a common fellow—a_stipendiary 
with four wounds a-year and a livery cloak, 
thinks himself too good to serve Ritt-Master 
Dugald Valgetty of Drumthwacket, who 
has studied humanity at the Mareschal Col- 
lege of Aberdeen, and served half the princes 
of Europe!” 

‘Captain Dalgetty,” said Lord Menteith, 
whose lot it was to stand peacemaker 
throughout the evening, ‘‘please to under- 
stand that Anderson waits upon no one but 
myself; but I will help Sibbald to undo 
your corselet with much pleasure.” 

“Too much trouble for you, my lord,” 
said Dalgetty; ‘and yet it would do you 
no harm to practise how a handsome har- 
ness is put on and put off. I can step in 
and out of mine like a glove; only to-night, 
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although not ebrius, I am, in the classic 
phrase, vino ciboque gravatus.” 

By this time he was unshelled, and stood 
before the fire musing with a face of drunken 
wisdom on the events of the evening. What 
seemed chiefly to interest him, was the char- 
acter of Allan M’Aulay. ‘‘To come over 
the Englishman so cleverly with his High- 
land torch-bearers — eight bare-breeched 
Rories for six silver candlesticks!—it was a 
master-piece—a tour-de-passe—it was per- 
fect legerdemain—and to be amadman after 
all!—I doubt greatly, my lord” (shaking 
his head), ‘‘that I must allow him, notwith- 
standing his relationship to your lordship, 
the privileges of a rational person, and 
either batoon him sufficiently to expiate the 
violence offered to my person, or else bring 
it to a matter of mortal arbitrament, as be- 
cometh an insulted cavalier.” 

‘If you care to hear a long story,” said 
Lord Menteith, ‘‘at this time of night, I 
can tell you how the circumstances of Al- 
lan’s birth account so well for his singuler 
character, as to put such satisfaction entirely 
out of the question.” 

‘“A long story, my lord,” said Captain 
Dalgetty, ‘‘is, next to a good evening 
draught and a warm nightcap, the best 
shoeing-horn for drawing on a sound sleep. 
And since your lordship is pleased to take 
the trouble to tell it, I shall rest your patient 
and obliged auditor.” 

‘‘Anderson,” said Lord Menteith, ‘‘and 
you, Sibbald, are dying to hear, I suppose, 
of this strange man too; and I believe I must 
indulge your curiosity, that you may know 
how to behave to him in time of need. 
You had better step to the fire then.” 

Having thus assembled an audience about 
him, Lord Menteith sat down upon the 
edge of the four-post bed, while Captain 
Dalgetty, wiping the relics of the posset 
from his beard and moustachoes, and re- 
peating the first verse of the Lutheran psalm, 
Alle guten gceister loben den , Herrn, ete., 
rolled himself into one of the places of re- 
pose, and thrusting his shock pate from be- 
tween the blankets, listened to Lord Men- 
teith’s relation in a most luxurious state, 
between sleeping and waking. 

‘The father,” said Lord Menteith, ‘‘of 
the two brothers, Angusand Allan M’Aulay, 
wasa gentleman of consideration and family, 
being the chief of a Highland clan, of good 
account, though not numerous; his lady, 
the mother of these young men, was a gen- 
tlewoman of good family, if I may be per- 
mitted to say so of one nearly connected 
with my own. Her brother, an honorable 
and spirited young man, obtained from 
James the Sixth a grant of forestry, and 
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other privileges, over aroyal chase, adjacent 
to this castle; and, in exercising and de- 
fending these rights, he was so unfortunate 
as to involve himself in a quarrel with some 
of our Highland freebooters, or caterans, of 
whom, I think, Captain Dalgetty, you must 
have heard.” 

‘‘And that I have,” said the Captain, 
exerting himself to answer the appeal. 
‘Before I left the Mareschal College of 
Aberdeen, Dugald Garr was playing the 
deyil in the Garioch, and the Farquharsons 
on Deeside, and the Clan Chattan on the 
Gordon’s lands, and the Grants and Camer- 
ons in Morayland. And since that, I have 
seen the Cravats and Pandours in Pannonia 
and Transylvania, and the Cossacks from 
the Polish frontier, and robbers, banditti, 
and barbarians of all countries besides, so 
that I have a distinct idea of your broken 
Highlandmen.” 

“The clan,” said Lord Menteith, ‘‘with 
whom the maternal uncle of the M’Aulay’s 
had been placed in feud, was a small sept 
of banditti, called, from their houseless 
state, and their incessantly wandering 
among the mountains and glens, the Chil- 
dren of the Mist. They are a fierce and 
hardy people, with all the irritability, and 
wild and vengeful passion, proper to men 
who have never known the restraint of 
civilized society. A party of them lay in 
wait for the unfortunate Warden of the 
Forest, surprised him while hunting alone 
and unattended, arid slew him with every 
circumstance of inventive cruelty. They 
cut off his head, and resolved, in a bravado, 
to exhibit it at the castle of his brother-in- 
law. The laird was absent, and the lady 
reluctantly received as guests, men against 
whom, perhaps, she was afraid to shut her 
gates. Refreshments were placed before 
the Children of the Mist, who took an op- 
portunity to take the head of their victim 
from the plaid in which it was wrapt, 
placed it on the table, put a piece of bread 
between the lifeless jaws, bidding them do 
their office now, since many a good meal 
they had eaten at that table. ‘The lady, 
who had been absent for some household 
pu:pose, entered at this moment, and, upon 
beolding her brother’s head, fled like an 
errow out of the house into the woods, utter- 
ing shriek upon shrick. The ruffians, 
satisfied with this savage triumph, with- 
drew. The terrified menials, after overcom- 
ing the alarm to which they had been 
subjected, sought their unfortunate, mis- 
tress in every direction, but she was nowhere 
to be found. The miserable husband re- 
turned next day, and, with the assistance 
of his people, undertook a more anxious and 


distant search, but to equally little purpose. 

It was believed universally, that, in the 
ecstasy of her terror, she must either have 
thrown herself over one of the numerous 
precipices which overhang the river, or into 
a deep lake about a mile from the castle. 

Her loss was the more lamented, as she was 

six months. advanced in her pregnancy; 

Angus M’Aulay, her eldest son, having been 

born about eighteen months before.—But’ 
I tire you, Captain Dalgetty, and you seem 

inclined to sleep.” 

‘“‘By no means,” answered the soldier; ‘‘I 
am no whit somnolent; [ always hear best 
with my eyesshut. Itisa fashion I learned 
when I stood sentinel.” 

““And I dare say,” said Lord Menteith, 
aside to Anderson, ‘‘the weight of the hal- 
berd of the sergeant of the round often made 
him open them.” 

Being apparently, however, in the humor 
of story-telling, the young nobleman went 
on, addressing himself chiefly to his servants, 
without minding the slumbering veteran. 

‘Every baron in the country,” said he, 
‘“‘now swore revenge for this dreadful crime. 


‘They took arms with the relations and 


brother-in-law of the murdered person, and 
the Children of the Mist were hunted down, 
I believe, with as little mercy as they had 
themselves manifested. Seventeen heads, 
the bloody trophies of their vengeance, 
were distributed among the allies, and fed 
the crows upon the gates of thetr castles. 
The survivors sought out more distant wil- 
dernesses, to which they retreated.” 

“To your right hand, counter-march 
and retreat to your former ground,” said 
Captain Dalgetty; the military phrase hav- 
ing produced the correspondent word of 
command; and then starting up, professed 
he had been profoundly attentive to every 
word that had been spoken. 

““Tt is the custom in summer,” said Lord 
Menteith, without attending to his apology, 
*‘to send the cows to the upland pastures 
to have the benefit of the grass; and the 
maids of the village, and of the family, go 
there to milk them in the morning and 
evening. While thus employed, the females 
of this family, to their great terror, per- 
ceived that their motions were watched at 
a distance by a pale, thin, meagre figure, 
bearing a strong resemblance to their de- 
ceased mistress, and passing, of course, for 
her apparition. When some of the boldest, 
resolved to approach this faded form, it fled 
from them into the woods with a wild shriek. 
The husband, informed of this circumstance, 
came up to the glen with some attendants, 
and took his measures so well as to intercept 
the retreat of the unhappy fugitive, and to 
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secure the person of his unfortunate lady, 
though her intellect proved to be totally 
deranged. _ How she supported herself dur- 
ing her wandering in the woods, could not 
be known—some supposed she lived upon 
roots and wild berries, with which the 
woods at that season abounded; but the 
greater part of the vulgar were satisfied 
that she must have subsisted upon the milk 
“of the wild does, or been nourished by the 
fairies, or supported in some manner equally 
marvelous. Her re-appearance was more 
easily accounted for. She had seen from 
the thicket, the milking of the cows, to 
superintend which had been her favorite 
domestic employment, and the habit had 
prevailed even in her deranged state of 
mind. 

‘In due season the unfortunate lady was 
delivered of a boy, who not only showed 
no appearance of having suffered from his 
mother’s calamities, but appeared to be an 
infant of uncommon health and strength. 
The unhappy mother, after her confinement, 
recovered her reason—at least in a great 
measure, but never her health and spirits. 
Allan was her only joy. Her attention to 
him was unremitting; and unquestionably 
she must have impressed upon his early 
mind many of those superstitious ideas to 
which his moody and enthusiastic temper 
gave so ready a reception. She died when 
he was about ten years old. Her last words 
were spoken to him in private; but there is 
little doubt that they conveyed an injunction 
of vengeance upon the Children of the 
Mist, with which he has since amply com- 
plied.” 

‘From this moment the habits of Allan 
M’Aulay were totally changed. He had 
hitherto been his mother’s constant com- 
panion, listening to her dreams, and repeat- 
ing his own, and feeding his imagination, 
which, probably from the circumstances 
preceding bis birth, was constitutionally 
deranged, with all the wild and terrible 
superstitions so common to the mountain- 
eers, to which his unfortunate mother had 
become much addicted since her brother’s 
death. By living in this manner, the boy 
had gotten a timid, wild, startled look, 
loved to seek out solitary places in the 
woods, and was never so much terrified as 
by the approach of children of the same age. 
I remember, although some years younger, 
being brought up here by my father upon 
a visit, nor can I forget the astonishment 
with which I saw this infant hermit shun 
every attempt I made to engage him in the 
sports natural to our age. I can remember 


* [See Introduction to the ‘‘Chronicles of the 
Canongate,’’ vol. ix.] 
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his father bewailing his disposition to mine, 
and alleging, at the same time, that it was 
impossible for him to take from his wife 
the company of the boy, as he seemed to 
be the only consolation that remained to 
her in this world, and as the amusement 
which Allan’s society afforded her seemed 
to prevent the recurrence, at least in its 
full force, of that fearful malady by which 
she had been visited. But, after the death 
of his mother, the habits and manners of 
the boy seemed at once to change. It is 
true he remained as thoughtful and serious 
as before; and long fits of silence and ab- 
straction showed plainly that his disposition, 
in this respect, was in no degree altered. 
But at other times, he sought out the ren- 
dezvous of the youth of the clan, which he 
had hitherto seemed anxious to avoid. THe 
took share in all their exercises; and, from 
his very extraordinary personal strength, 
soon excelled his brother and other youths, 
whose age considerably exceeded his own. 
They who had hitherto held him in con- 
tempt, now feared, if they did not love 
him; and, instead of Allan’s being esteemed 
a dreaming, womanish, and feeble-minded 
boy, those who encountered him in sports 
or military exercise, now complained that, 
when heated by the strife, he was too apt to 
turn game into earnest, and to forget that 
he was only engaged in a friendly trial of 
strength.—But I speak to regardless ears,” 
said Lord Menteith, interrupting himself, 
for the Captain’s nose now gave the most 
indisputable signs that he was fast locked 
in the arms of oblivion. 

“If you mean the ears of that snorting 
swine, my lord,” said Anderson, ‘‘they are, 
indeed, shut to anything that you can say, 
nevertheless, this place being un‘it for more 
private conference, I hope you will have the 
goodness to proceed, for Sibbald’s benefit 
and for mince. The history of this poor 
young fellow has a deep and wild interest 
In it.” 

**You must know, then,” proceeded Lord 
Menteith, ‘‘that Allan continued to increase 
in strength and activity till his fifteenth 
year, about which time he assumed a total 
independence of character, and impatience 
of control, which much alarmed his surviv- 
ing parent. Ile was absent in the woods 
for whole days and nights, under pretence 
of hunting, though he did not always bring 
home game. His father was the more 
alarmed, because several of the Children 
of the Mist, encouraged by the increasing 
troubles of the state, had ventured back to 
their old haunts, nor did he think it alto- 
gether safe to renew any attack upon them. 
The risk of Allan, in his wanderings, sus- 
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taining injury from these vindictive free- 
booters, was a perpetual source of appre- 
hension. 

“J was myself upon a visit to the castle 
when this matter was brought to a crisis. 
Allan had been absent since daybreak in the 
woods, where I sought for him in vain; it 
was a dark stormy night, and he did not 
return, His father expressed the utmost 
anxiety, and spoke of detaching a party at 
the dawn of morning in quest of him; when, 
as we were sitting at the supper-table, the 
door suddenly opened, and Allan entered 
the room with a proud, firm, and confident 
air. His intractability of temper, as well 
as the unsettled state of his mind, had such 
an influence over his father, that he sup- 
pressed all other tokens of displeasure, ex- 
cepting the observation that I had killed a 
fat buck, and had returned before sunset, 
while he supposed Allan, who had been on 
the hill till midnight, had returned with 
empty hands. ‘Are you sure of that?’ said 
Allan fiercely; ‘here is something will tell 
you another tale.’ 

**We now observed his hands were bloody, 
and that.there were spots of blood on his 
face, and waited the issue with impatience; 
when suddenly, undoing the corner of his 
plaid, he rolled down on the table a human 
head bloody and new severed, saying at the 
same time, ‘Lie thou where the head of a 
better man lay before ye.” From the hag- 
gard features, and matted red hair and 
beard, partly grizzled with age, his father 
and others present recognized the head of 
Hector of*the Mist, a well-known leader 
among the outlaws, redoubted for strength 
and ferocity, who had been active in the 
murder of the unfortunate Forester, uncle 
to Allan, and had escaped by a desperate 
defence and extraordinary agility, when so 
many of his companions were destroyed. 
We were all, it may be believed, struck with 
surprise, but Allan refused to gratify our 
curiosity; and we only conjectured that he 
must have overcome the outlaw after a des- 

erate struggle, because we discovered that 

e had sustained several wounds from the 
contest. All measures were now taken to 
ensure him against the vengeance of the 
freebooters; but neither his wounds, nor 
the positive command of his father, nor 
even the locking of the gates of the castle 
and the doors of his apartment, were pre- 
cautions adequate to prevent Allan from 
seeking out the very persons to whom he 
was peculiarly obnoxious. He made his 
escape by night from the window of the 
apartment, and laughing at his father’s vain 
care, produced on one occasion the head of 
one, and upon another those of two, of the 
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Children of the Mist. At length these 
men, fierce as they were, became appalled 
by the inveterate animosity and audacity 
with which Allan sought out their recesses. 
As he never hesitated to encounter any 
odds, they concluded that he must bear 
a charmed life, or fight under the guar- 
dianship of some supernatural influence. 
Neither gun, dirk, nor donrlach,* they 
said, availed aught against him. They 
imputed this to the remarkable circum- 
stances under which he was born; and at 
length five or six of the stoutest caterans 
of the Highlands would have fled at Allan’s 
halloo, or the blast of his horn. 

“In the meanwhile, however, the Chil. 
dren of the Mist carried on their old trade, 
and did the M’Aulays, as well as their kins- 
men and allies, as much mischief as they 
could. This provoked another expedition 
against the tribe, in which I had my share; 
we surprised them effectually, by besetting 
at once the upper and under passes of the 
country, and made such clean work as is 
usual on these occasions, burning and slay- 
ing right before us. In this terrible species 
of war, even the females and the helpless 
do not always escape. One little maiden 
alone, who smiled upon Allan’s drawn dirk, 
escaped his vengeance upon my earnest 
entreaty. She was brought to the castle, 
and here bred up under the name of Annot 
Lyle, the most beautiful little fairy certainly 
that ever danced upon a heath by moonlight. 
It was long ere Allan could endure the pres- 
ence of the child, until it occurred to his 
imagination, from her features perhaps, 
that she did not belong to the hated blood 
of his enemies, but had become their captive 
in some of their incursions: a circumstance 
not in itself impossible, but in which he 
believes as firmly as in holy writ. He is 
particularly delighted by her skill in music, 
which is so exquisite that she far exceeds 
the best performers in this country in play- 
ing on the clairshach, or harp. It was dis-. 
covered that this produced upon the dis-. 
turbed spirits of Allan, in his gloomiest: 
moods, beneficial effects, similar to those 
experienced by the Jewish monarch of old} 
and so engaging is the temper of Annot 
Lyle, so fascinating the innocence andi 
gaiety of her disposition, that she is con+ 
sidered and treated in the castle rather, as: 
the sister of the proprietor, than as a de- 
pendant upon his charity. Indeed, it issim- 
possible for any one to see her without being 
deeply interested by the ingenuity, liveli- 
ness, and sweetness of her disposition.” 

“Take care, my lord,” said Anderson, 
smiling; ‘‘there is danger in such violent 
* Dourlach—quiver; literally, satchel—of arrows. 
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commendations. Allan M’Aulay, as your|nation to be divine inspiration—at least, if 
lordship describes him, would prove no/}this will not serve you, Anderson, I have 


very safe rival.” 

“Pooh! pooh!” said Lord Menteith, 
laughing, yet blushing at the same time: 
‘Allan is not accessible to the passion of 
love; and for myself,” said he more gravely, 
‘“Annot’s unknown birth is a sufficient rea- 
son against serious designs, and her unpro- 
tected state precludes every other.” 

‘It is spoken like yourself, my lord,” said 
Anderson.—‘‘But I trust you will proceed 
with your interesting story.” 

“Tt is well-nigh finished,” said Lord Men- 
teith; ‘‘I have only to add, that from 
the great strength and courage of Allan 
M’Aulay, from his energetic and uncontrol- 
lable disposition, and from an opinion gener- 
ally entertained and encouraged by himself, 
that he holds communion with supernatural 
beings, and can predict future events, the 
clan pay a much greater degree of deference 
to him than even to his brother, who is a 
bold-hearted rattling Highlander, but with 
nothing which can possibly rival the extra- 
ordinary character of his younger brother.” 

‘“‘Such a character,” said Anderson, ‘‘can- 
not but have the deepest effect on the minds 
of a Highland host. We must secure Allan, 
my lord at all events. What between his 
bravery and his second sight”—— 

“Hush!” said Lord Menteith, ‘‘that owl 
is awaking.” 

““Do you talk of the second sight, or deu- 
teroscopia?” said the soldier; ‘‘I remember 
memorable Major Munro telling me how 
Murdoch Mackenzie, born in Assint, a pri- 
vate gentleman in a company, and a pretty 
soldier, fortold the death of Donald Tough, 
a Lochaber man, and certain other persons, 
as well as the hurt of the Major himself at 
a sudden onfall at the siege of Trailsund.” 

‘‘T have often heard of this faculty,” ob- 
served Anderson, ‘‘but I have always 
thought those pretending to it were either 
enthusiasts or imposters.” 

“‘T should be loath,” said Lord Menteith, 
“‘to apply either character to my kinsman 
Allan M’Aulay. He has shown on many 
occasions too much acuteness and sense, of 
which you this night had an instance, for 
the character of an enthusiast; and his high 
sense of honor, and manliness of disposition, 
free him from the charge of imposture.” 

“Your lordship, then,” said Anderson, 
“Ss a believer in his supernatural attributes?” 

“By no means,” said the young nobleman; 
“T think that he persuades himself that the 
predictions, which are, in reality, the result 
of judgment and reflection, are supernatural 
impressions on his mind, just as fanatics 
conceive the workings of their own imagi- 
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no better explanation to give; and it is time 
we were all asleep after the toilsome Journey 


of the day.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Coming events casi their shadows before, 
CAMPBELL. 


AT an early hour in the morning the guests 
of the castle sprung from their repose; and, 
after a moment’s private conversation with 
his attendants, Lord Menteith addressed the 
soldier, who was seated in a corner burnish- 
ing his corselet with rot-stone and chamois 
leather, while he hummed the old song in 
honor of the victorious Gustavus Adol- 
phus,— 


““When cannons are roaring, and bullets are flying, 
The lad that would have honor, boys, must never 
fear dying.” 


‘‘Captain Dalgetty,” said Lord Menteith, 
“‘the time is come that we must part, or 
become comrades in service.” 

‘“Not before breakfast, I hope?” said 
Captain Dalgetty. 

*‘T should have thought,” replied his lord- 
ship, ‘‘that your garrison was victualed for 
three days at least.” 

“T have still some stowage left for beef 
and bannocks,” said the Captain; ‘‘and I 
never miss a favorable opportunity of re- 
newing my supplies.” 

“But,” said Lord Menteith, ‘‘no judicious 
commander allows either flags of truce or 
neutrals to remain in his camp longer than 
is prudent; and therefore we must know 
your mind exactly, according to which you 
shall either have a safe-conduct to departing 
peace, or be welcome to remain with us.” 

“Truly,” said the Captain, ‘‘that being 
the case, I will not attempt to protract the 
capitulation by a counterfeited parley (a 
thing excellently practiced by Sir James 
Ramsay at the siege of Hannau, in the year 
of God 1636), but I will frankly own, that 
if I like your pay as well as your provant 
and your company, I care not how soon I 
take the oath to your colors.” 

“Our pay,” said Lord Menteith, ‘must 
at present be small, since it is paid out of 
the common stock raised by the few amongst 
us who can command some funds—As major 
and adjutant, I dare not promise Captain 
Dalgetty more than half a dollar a day.” 

“The devil take all halves and quarters!” 
said the Captain; ‘‘were it in my opinion, 
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T could no more consent to the halving of 
that dollar, than the woman in the Judg- 
ment of Solomon to the disseverment of the 
child of her bowels.” 

“The parallel will scarce hold, Captain 
Dalgetty, for I think you would rather con- 
sent to the dividing of the dollar, than give 
it up entire to your competitor. However, 
in the way of arrears, I may promise you the 
other half-dollar at the end of the cam- 
paign.” 

“Ah! these arrearages!” said Captain 
Dalgetty, ‘‘that are always promised, and 
always gofor nothing! Spain, Austria, and 
Sweden, all sing one song. Oh! long life 
to the Hoganmogans! if they, were no 
officers or soldiers, they were good pay- 
masters.—And yet, my lord, if I could but 
be made certiorate that my natural heredi- 
tament of Drumthwacket had fallen into 
possession of any of these loons of Cove- 
nanters, who could be, in the event of our 
success, conveniently made a traitor of, I 
have so much yalue for that fertile and 
pleasant spot, that I would e’en take on 
with you for the campaign.” 

“I can resolve Captain Dalgetty’s ques- 
tion,” said Sibbald, Lord Menteith’s second 
attendant; ‘‘for if his estate of Drumth- 
wacket be, as I conceive, the long waste 
moor so called, that lies five miles south of 
Aberdeen, I can tell him it was lately pur- 
chased by Elias Strachan, as rank a rebel as 
ever swore the Covenant.” 

“The crop-eared hound!” said Captain 
Dalgetty, ina rage; “‘what the devil gave 
him the assurance to purchase the inherit- 
ance of afamily of four hundred years’ 
standing?—Cynthius aurem vellet, as we 
used to say at Mareschal College; that is to 
say, I will pull him out of my father’s house 
by the ears. And so, my Lord Menteith, I 
am yours, hand and sword, body and soul, 
till death do us part, or to the end of the 
next campaign, which ever event shall first 
come to pass.” 

**And I,” said the young nobleman, “‘rivet 
the bargain by a month’s pay in advance.” 

‘That is more than necessary,” said Dal- 
getty, pocketing the money, however. 
“But now I must go down, look after my 
war-saddle and abuilziements, and see that 
Gustavus has his morning, and tell him we 
have taken new service.” 

“There goes your precious recruit,” said 
Lord Menteith to Anderson, as the Captain 
left the room; ‘‘I fear we shall have little 
credit of him.” 

“Weis a man of the times, however,” 
said Anderson; ‘‘and without such we 
should hardly be able to carry on our enter- 
prise.” 
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“Let us go down,” answered Lord Men- 
teith, ‘‘and see how our myster is likely to 
thrive, for I hear a good fa of bustle in 
the castle.” 

When they entered the hall, the domestics 
keeping modestly in the background, morn- 
ing greetings passed between Lord Men- 
teith, Angus M’Aulay, and his English 
guests, while Allan, occupying the same 
settle which he had filled the preceding 
evening, paid no attention whatever to any 
one. 

Old Donald hastily rushed into the apart- 
ment. ‘‘A message from Vichlister More;* 
he is coming up in the evening.” 

“With how many attendants?” said 
M’Aulay. 

‘Some five-and-twenty or thirty,” said 
Donald, ‘‘his ordinary retinue.” 

“Shake down plenty of straw in the great 
barn,” said the Laird. 

Another servant here stumbled hastily in, 
announcing the expected approach of Sir 
Hector M’Lean, ‘‘who is arriving with a 
large following.” 

“Put them in the malt-kiln,” said 
M’Aulay; ‘‘and keep the breadth of the 
midden-stead between them and the M’Don- 
alds; they are but unfriends to each other.” 

Donald now re-entered, -his visage consid- 
erably lengthened—‘‘The teil’s V the folk,” 
he said; ‘‘the haill Hielands are asteer, I 
think. Even Dhu, of Lochiel, will be here 
in an hour, with Lord kens how many gil- 
lies.” 

‘Into the great barn with them beside 
the M’Donalds,” said the Laird. 

More and more chiefs were announced, 
the least of whom would have accounted it 
derogatory to his dignity to stir without a 
retinue of six or seven persons. To every 
new annunciation, Angus M’Aulay answered 
by naming some place of accommodation, 
—the stables, the loft, the cow-house, the 
sheds, every domestic office were destined 
for the night to some hospitable purpose or 
other. At length the arrival of M’Dougal 
of Lorn, after all his means of accommoda- 
tion were exhausted, reduced him to some 
perplexity. ‘‘What the devil is to be done, 
Donald?” said he; “‘the great barn would 
hold fifty more, if they would lie heads and 
thraws; but there would be drawn dirks 
amang them which should lie uppermost, 
and so we should have bloody puddings be- 
fore morning!” ' 

‘What needs all this?” said Allan, start- 
ing up, and coming forward with the stern 
abruptness of his usual manner; ‘‘are the 
Gael to-day of softer flesh or whiter blood 
than their fathers were? Knock the head 

* The patronymic of MacDonell of Glengarry. 
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out of a cask of usquebae; let that be their 
night-gear—their plaids their bed-clothes 
—the blue sky gheir canopy, and the heather 
their couch.—Come a thousand more, and 
they would not quarrel on the broad heath 
for want of room.” 

‘‘Allan is right,” said his brother; ‘‘it is 
very odd how Allan, who, between our- 
selves,” said he to Musgrave, “‘is a little 
wowf!,* seems at times to have more sense 
than us all put together. Observe him 
now.” 

“Yes,” continued Allan, fixing his eyes 
with a ghastly stare upon the opposite side 
of the hall, ‘‘they may well begin as they 
are to end; many aman will sleep this night 
upon the heath, that when the Martinmas 
wind shall blow shall lie there stark enough, 
and reck little of cold or lack of covering.” 

“Do not forespeak us, brother,” said 
Angus; ‘‘that is not lucky.” 

“And what luck is it then that you ex- 
pect?” said Allan; and straining his eyes 
until they almost started from their sockets, 
he fell with a convulsive shudder into the 
arms of Donald and his brother, who, know- 
ing the nature of his fits, had come near to 
prevent his fall. They seated him upon a 
bench, and supported him until he came to 
himself, and was about to speak. 

‘Mor God’s sake, Allan,” said his brother, 
who knew the impression his mystical words 
were likely to make on many of the guests, 
‘‘say nothing to discourage us.” 

‘‘Am I he who discourages you?” said 
Allan; ‘‘let every man face his weird as I 
shall face mine. That which must come, 
will come; and we shall stride gallantly over 
many a field of victory, ere we reach yon 
fatal slaughter-place, or tread yon sable 
scaffolds.” 

‘What slaughter-place? what scaffolds?” 
exclaimed several voices; for Allan’s renown 
as a seer was generally established in the 
Highlands. 

“You will know that but too soon,” an- 
swered Allan. ‘‘Speak to me no more, I 
am weary of your questions.” He then 
pressed his hand against his brow, rested 
his elbow upon his knee, and sunk into a 
deep reverie. 

‘Send for Annot Lyle and the harp,” said 
Angus, in a whisper, to his servant, ‘‘and 
let those gentlemen follow me who do not 
fear a Highland breakfast.” 

All accompanied their hospitable land- 
lord, excepting only Lord Menteith, who 
lingered in one of the deep embrasures 
formed by the windows of the hall. Annot 
Lyle shortly after glided into the room, not 
ill described by Lord Menteith as being the 


* Wouf, v.e. crazed, 
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lightest and most fairy figure that ever trod 
the turf by moonlight. Her stature, con- 
siderably less than the ordinary size of 
women, gave her the appearance of extreme 
youth, insomuch, that although she was 
near eighteen, she might have passed for 
four years younger. Her figure, hands, and 
feet, were formed upon a model of exquisite 
symmetry with the size and lightness of her 
person, so that Titania herself could scarce 
have found a more fitting representative. 
Her hair was a dark shade of the color 
usually termed flaxen, whose clustering 
ringlets suited admirably w:th her fair com- 
plexion, and with the playful, yet simple, 
expression of her features. When we add 
to these charms, that Annot, in her orphan 
state, seemed the gayest and happiest of 
maidens, the reader must ailow us to claim 
for her the interest of almost all who looked 
on her. In fact, it was impossible to find 
a more universal favorite, and she often 
came among the rude inhabitants of the 
castle, as Allan himse!f, in a poetical mood, 
expressed it, ‘‘like a sunbeam on a sullen 
sea,” communicating to all others the cheer- 
fulness that filled her own mind. 

Annot, such as we have described her, 
smiled and blushed, when, on entering the 
apartment, Lord Menteith came from his 
place of retirement, and kindly wished her 
good morning. 

*‘And good-morning to you, my lord,” 
returned she, extending her hand to her 
friend, ‘‘we have seldom seen you of late 
at the castle, and now I fear it is with no 
peaceful purpose.” 

‘‘At least, let me not interrupt your har- 
mony, Annot,” said Lord Menteith, though 
my arrival may breed discord elsewhere. 
My cousin Allan needs the assistance of 
your voice and music.” 

‘‘My preserver,” said Annot Lyle, ‘‘has 
a right to my poor exertions; and you, too, 
my lord,—you, too, are my preserver, and 
were the most active to save a life that is 
worthless enough, unless it can benefit my 
protectors.” 

So saying, she sate down ata little dis- 
tance upon the bench on which Allan 
M’Aulay was placed, and tuning her clair- 
shach, a small harp, about thirty inches in 
height, she accompanied it with her voice. 
The air was an ancient Gaelic melody, and 
the words, which were supposed to be very 
old, were in the same language; but we sub- 
join a translation of them, by Secundus 
Macpherson, Esq. of Glenforgen, which, 
although submitted to the fetters of Eng- 
lish rhythm, we trust will be found nearly 
as genuine as the version of Ossian by his 
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THE RISING SUN. 


I 


“ Birds of omen, dark and foul, 
Night-crow, raven, bat and owl, 
Leave the sick man to his dream— 
All night long he heard your scream— 
Haste to cave and ruin’d tower, 
Ivy-tod, or dingled bower, 

There to wink and mope, for, hark! 
In the mid air sings the lark. 


Il. 
Hie to moorish gills and rocks, 
Prowling wolf and wily fox,— 
Hie you fast, nor turn your view, 
Though the lamb bleats to the ewe. 
Couch your trains, and speed your flight, 
Safety parts with parting night; 
And on distant echo borne, 
Comes the hunter’s early horn. 


peg ey 


The moon’s wan crescent scarcely gleams, 
Ghost-like she fades in morning beams; 
Hie hence each peevish imp and fay, 
That scarce the pilgrim on his way:— 
Quench, kelpy! quench, in bog and fen, 
Thy torch that cheats benighted men; 
Thy dance is o’er, thy reign is done, 

For Benyieglo hath seen the sun.: 


° 
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Wild thoughts, that, sinful, dark, and deep, 
O’erpower the passive mind in sleep, 

Pass from the sJumberer’s soul away, 

Like night-mists from the brow of day: 
Fgul hag, whose blasted visage grim, 
Smothers the pulse, unnerves the limb, 
Spur thy dark palfrey, and begone! 

Thou darest not face the godlike sun.”’ 


As the strain proceeded, Allan M’Aulay 
gradually gave signs of recovering his pres- 
ence of mind, and attention to the objects 
around him. ‘The deep-knit furrows of his 
brow relaxed and smoothed themselves; 
and the rest of his features, which had 
seemed contorted with internal agony, re- 
lapsed into a more natural state. When 
he raised his head and sat upright, his coun- 
tenance, though still deeply melancholy, 
was divested of its wildness and ferocity; 
and in its composed state, although by no 
means handsome, the expression of his fea- 
tures was striking, manly, and even noble. 
His thick, brown eyebrows, which had 
hitherto been drawn close together, were 
now slightly separated, as in the natural 
state; and his grey eyes, which had rolled 
and flashed from under them with an un- 
natural and portentous gleam, now recov- 
ered a steady and determined expression. 

“Thank God!” he said, after sitting 
silent for about a minute, until the very 
last sounds of the harp had ceased to vi- 
brate, ‘‘my soul is no longer darkened— 
the mist hath passed from my spirit.” 
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“You owe thanks, Cousin Allan,” said 
Lord Menteith, coming forward, ‘‘to Annot 
Lyle, as well as to Heaven, for this happy 
change in your melancholy mood.” 

**My noble cousin Menteith,” said Allan, 
rising and greeting him very respectfully, 
as well as kindly, ‘Shas known my unhappy 
circumstances so long, that his goodness 
will require no excuse for my being thus, 
late in bidding him welcome to the castle.” 

“We are too old acquaintances, Allan,’ 
said Lord Menteith, ‘‘and too good friends, 
to stand on the ceremonial of outward greet- 
ing; but half the Highlands will be here 
to-day, and you know, with our mountain 
Chiefs, ceremony must not be neglected. 
What will you give little Annot for making 
you fit company to meet Evan Dhu, and I 
know not how many bonnets and feathers?” 

‘“What will he give me?” said Annot, 
smiling; ‘‘nothing less, I hope, than the 
best ribbon at the Fair of Doune.” 

“The Fair of Doune, Annot?” said Allan 
sadly; ‘‘there will be bloody work before 
that day, and I may never see it; but you 
have well reminded me of what I have long 
intended to do.” 

Having said this he left the room. 

‘Should he talk long in this namner,” 
said Lord Menteith, ‘‘you must keep your 
harp in tune, my dear Annot.” 

“T hope not,” said Annot, anxiously; 
“this fit has been a long one, and probably 
will not soon return. It is fearful to see a 
mind, naturally generous and affectionate, 
afflicted by this constitutional malady.” 

As she spoke in a low and ccnfidential 
tone, Lord Menteith naturally drew close, 
and stooped forward, that he might the 
better catch the sense of what she said. 
When Allan suddenly entered the apart- 
ment, they as naturally drew back from each 
other with a manner expressive of conscious- 
ness, as if surprised in a conversation which 
they wished to keep secret from him. This 
did not escape Allan’s observation; he stopt 
short at the door of the apartment—his 
brows were contracted—his eyes rolled; but 
it was only the paroxysm of a moment. He 
passed his broad simewy hand across his 
brow, as if to obliterate these signs of emo- 
tion, and advanced toward Annot, holding 
in his hand a very small box, made of oak- 
wood, curiously inlaid. ‘‘I take you wit- 
ness,” he said, ‘‘cousin Menteith, that I 
give this box and its contents to Annot 
Lyle. It contains a few ornaments that 
belonged to my poor mother—of trifling 
value, you may guess, for the wife of a 
Highland laird has seldom a rich jewel- 
casket.” 

‘But these ornaments,” said Annot Lyle, 
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gently and timidly refusing the box, ‘‘be- 
long to the family—I cannot accept”—— 

“They belong to me alone, Annot,” said 
Allan, interrupting her; ‘“‘they were my 
mother’s dying bequest. They are all I 
can call my own, except my plaid and my 
claymore. ‘Take them, therefore—they are 
to me valueless trinkets—and keep them 
for my sake—should I never return from 
these wars.” 

So saying, he opened the case, and pre- 
sented it to Annot. ‘‘If,” said he, ‘‘they 
are of any value, dispose of them for your 
own support, when this house has been con- 
sumed with hostile fire, and can no longer 
afford you protection. But keep one ring 
in memory of Allan, who has done, to re- 
quite your kindness, if not all he wished, at 
least all he could.” 

Annot Lyle endeavored in vain to restrain 
the gathering tears, when she said, ‘‘One 
ring, Allan, I will accept from you as a me- 
morial of your goodness to a poor orphan, 
but do not press me to take more; for I 
cannot, and will not, accept a gift of such 
disproportioned value.” 

*‘Make your choice, then,” said Allan; 
‘‘your delicacy may be well founded; the 
others will assume a shape in which they 
may be more useful to you.” 

“Think not of it,” said Annot, choosing 
from the contents of the casket a ring, ap- 
parently the most trifling in value which it 
contained; ‘‘keep them for your own, or 
your brother’s bride. —But, good heavens!” 
she said, interrupting herself, and looking 
at the ring, ‘‘what is this that I have 
chosen?” 

Allen hastened to look upon it, with eyes 
of gloomy apprehension; it bore, in enamel, 
a death’s head above two crossed daggers. 
When Allan recognized the device, he ut- 
tered a sigh so deep, that she dropped the 
ring from her hand, which rolled upon the 
floor. Lord Menteith picked it up, and re- 
turned it to the terrified Annot. 

**T take God to witness,” said Allan, in a 
solemn tone, ‘‘that your hand, young lord, 
and not mine, has again delivered to her 
this ill-omened gift. It was the mourning 
ring worn by my mother in memorial of her 
murdered brother.” 

‘I fear no omens,” said Annot, smiling 
through her tears; ‘‘and nothing coming 
through the hands of my two patrons,’ so 
she was wont to call Lord Menteith and 
Allan, ‘“‘can bring bad luck to the poor or- 
phan.” 

She put the ring on her finger, and, turn- 
ing to her harp, sung to a lively air the 
following verses of one of the fashionable 
songs of the period, which had found its 
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way, marked as it was with the quaint hyper 
bolical taste of King Charles’s time, from 
some court masque to the wilds of Perth- 
sire: 


“ Gaze not upon the stars, fond sage, 
In them no influence lies; 
To read the fate of youth or age, 
Look on my Helen’s eyes. 


“ Vet, rash astrologer, refrain! 
Too dearly would be won 
The prescience of another’s pain, 
If purchased by thine own.” 


‘She is right, Allan,” said Lord Men- 
teith; ‘‘and this end of an old song is worth 
all we shall gain by our attempt to look into 
futurity.” 

‘She is WRONG, my lord,” said Allan, 
sternly, ‘‘though you, who treat with light- 
ness the warnings I have given you, may 
not live to see the event of the omen.— 
Laugh not so scornfully,” he added, inter- 
rupting himself, ‘‘or rather langh on as 
foud and as long as you will; your term of 
laughter will find a pause ere long.” 

‘“*T care not for your visions, Allan,” said 
Lord Menteith; ‘‘however short my span of 
life, the eye of no Highland seer can see its 
termination.” 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake,” said Annot Lyle, 
interrupting him, ‘‘you know his nature, 
and how little he can endure”—— 

‘‘Fear me not,” said Allan, interrupting 
her,—‘‘my mind is now constant and calm. 
—But for you, young lord,” said he, turn- 
ing to Lord Menteith, ‘‘my eye has sought 
you through fields of battle, where High- 
landers and Lowlanders lay strewed as thick 
as ever the rooks sat on those ancient trees,” 
pointing to a rookery which was seen from 
the window—‘“‘my eye sought you, but your 
corpse was not there;—my eye sought you 
among a train of unresisting and disarmed 
captives, drawn up within the bounding 
walls of an ancient and rugged fortress;— 
flash after flash—platoon after platoon—the 
hostile shot fell amongst them, they dropped 
like the dry leaves in autumn, but you were 
not among their ranks;—scaffolds were pre- 
pared—blocks were arranged, sawdust was 
spread—the priest was ready with his book, 
the headsman with his axe—but there, too, 
mine eye found you not.” 

“The gibbet, then, I suppose, must be 
my doom,” said Lord Menteith. ‘Yet I 
wish they had spared me the halter, were 
it but for the dignity of the peerage.” 

Me spoke this scornfully, yet not without 
? sort of curiosity, and a wish to receive an 
“nswer; for the desire of prying into futu- 

ity frequently has some influence even on 
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the minds of those who disavow all belief 
in the possibility of such predictions. 

“Your rank, my lord, will suffer no dis- 
honor in your person, or by the manner of 
your death. ‘Three times have I seen a 
Highlander plant his dirk in your bosom— 
and such will be your fate.” ° 

“‘T wish you would describe him to me,” 
said Lord Menteith, ‘‘and I shall save him 
the trouble of fulfilling your prophecy, if 
his plaid be passable to sword or pistol.” 

*“Your weapons,” said Allan, ‘‘would 
avail you little; nor can I give you the in- 
formation you desire. The face of the 
vision has been ever averted from me.” 

‘So be it then,” said Lord Menteith, 
‘and let it rest in the uncertainty in which 
your augury has placed it. I shall dine not 
the less merrily among plaids, and dirks, 
and kilts to-day.” 

“Tt may be so,” said Allan; ‘‘and it may 
be you do well to enjoy these moments, 
which to me are poisoned by auguries of 
future evil. But I,” he continued—‘‘I 
repeat to you, that this weapon—that is, 
such a weapon as this,” touching the hilt 
of the dirk which he wore, ‘‘carries your 
fate.” 

“In the meanwhile,” said Lord Menteith, 
“vou, Allan, have frightened the blood from 
the cheeks of Annot Lyle—let us leave this 
discourse, my friend, and go to see what 
we both understand,—the progress of our 
military preparations.” 

They joined Angus M’Aulay and his Eng- 
lish guests, and, in the military discussions 
which immediately took place, Allan showed 
a clearness of mind, strength of judgment, 
and precision of thought, totally inconsist- 
ent with the mystical light in which his 
character has been hitherto exhibited. 


CHAPTER, VII. 


When Albin her claymore indignantly draws, 
When her bonneted chieftains around her shall 
crowd, 
Clan-Ranald the dauntless, and Moray the proud, 
All plaided and plumed in their tartan array— 
LocHIgL’s WARNING. 


WHOEVER saw that morning the Castle of 
Darnlinvarach, beheld a busy and a gallant 
sight. 

The various Chiefs, arriving with their 
different retinues, which, notwithstanding 
their numbers, formed no more than their 
usual equipage and body-guard upon occa- 
sions of solemnity, saluted the lord of the 
castle and each other with over-flowing 
kindness, or with haughty and distant 
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politeness, according to the circumstances 
of friendship or hostility in which their 
clans had recently stood to each other. 
Hach Chief, however small his comparative 
importance, showed the full disposition to 
exact from the rest the deference due to a 
separate and independent prince; while the 
stronger and more powerful, divided among 
themselves by recent contentions or ancient 
feuds, were constrained in policy to use 
great deference to the feelings of their less 
powerful brethren, in order, in case of need, 
to attach as many well-wishers as might be 
to their own interest and standard. ‘Thus 
the meeting of Chiefs resembled not a little 
those ancient Diets of the Empire, where 
the smallest Lrey-graf, who possessed a 
castle perched upon a barren crag, with a 
few hundred acres around it, claimed the 
state and honors of a sovereign prince, and 
a seat according to his rank among the dig- 
nitaries of the Empire. 

The followers of the different leaders were 
separately arranged and accommodated, as 
room and circumstances best permitted, 
each retaining however his henchman, who 
waited, close as the shadow, upon his per- 
son, to execute whatever might be required 
by his patron. 

The exterior of the castle afforded a sin- 
gular scene. The Highlanders, from differ- 
ent islands, glens, and straths, eyed each 
other at a distance with looks of emulation, 
inquisitive curiosity, or hostile malevolence; 
but the most astounding part of the assem- 
bly, at least to a Lowland ear, was the rival 
performance of the bagpipes. These war- 
like minstrels, who had the highest opinion 
each of the superiority of his own tribe, 
joined to the most overweening idea of the 
importance connected with his profession, 
at first performed their various pibrochs in 
front each of his own clan. At length, 
however, as the black-cocks toward the end 
of the season, when, in sportman’s language, 
they are said to flock or crowd, attracted 
together by the sound of each other’s trium- 
phant crow, even so did the pipers, swell- 
ing their plaids and tartans in the same tri- 
umphant manner in which the birds ruffle 
up their feathers, begin to approach each 
other within such distance as might give to 
their brethren a sample of their skill. 
Walking within a short interval, and eyeing 
each other with looks in which self-import- 
ance and defiance might be traced, they 
strutted, puffed, and plied their screaming 
instruments, each playing his own favorite 
tune with such a din, that if an Italian 
musician had lain buried within ten miles 
of them, he must have risen from the dead 
to run out of hearing. 
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The Chieftains meanwhile had assembled 
in close conclave in the great hall of the 
-astle. Among them were the persons of 
the greatest consequence in the Highlands, 
some of them attracted by zeal for the royal 
cause, and many by aversion to that severe 
and general domination, which the Marquis 
of Argyle, since his rising to such influence 
in the state, had exercised over his High- 
land neighbors. That statesman, indeed, 
though possessed of considerable abilities, 
and great power, had failings, which rend- 
ered him unpopular among the Highland 
chiefs. The devotion which he professed 
was of a morose and fanatical character; 
his ambition appeared to be insatiable, and 
inferior Chiefs complained of his want of 
bounty and liberality. Add to this, that 
although a Highlander, and of a family 
distinguished for valor before and since, 
Gillespie Grumach* (which from an obl- 
quity in his eyes, was the personal distinc- 
tion he bore in the Highlands, where titles 
of rank are unknown) was suspected of 
being a better man in the cabinet than in 
the field. He and his tribe were particu- 
larly obnoxious to the M’Donalds and the 
M’Leans, two numerous septs, who, though 
disunited by ancient feuds, agreed in an in- 
tense dislike to the Campbells, or, as they 
were called, the Children of Diarmid. 

For some time the assembled Chiefs re- 
mained silent, until some one should open 
the business of the meeting. At length, 
one of the most powerful of them com- 
menced the diet by saying,—‘‘ We have been 
summoned hither, M’Aulay, to consult of 
weighty matters concerning the King’s 
affairs, and those of the state; and we crave 
to know by whom they are to be explained 
to us?” 

M’Aulay, whose strength did not le in 
oratory, intimated his wish that Lord Men- 
teith should open the business of the council. 
With great modesty, and at the same time 
with spirit, that young lord said, ‘“he wished 
what he was about to propose had come 
from some person of better known and more 
established character. Since, however, it 
lay with him to be spokesman, he had to 
state to the Chiefs assombled, that those 
who wished to throw off the base yoke 
which fanaticism had endeavored to wreathe 
round their necks, had not a moment to 
lose. The Covenanters,” he said, ‘‘after 
having twice made war upon their sover- 
eign, and having extorted from him every 
request, reasonable or unreasonable, which 
they thought proper to demand—after their 
Chiefs had been loaded with dignities and 
favors—after having publicly declared, 

* Grumach—Ill-favored. 
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when his Majesty, after a gracious visit to 
the land of his nativity, was upon his return 
to England, that he returned a contented 
king from a contented people,—after all 
this, and without even the pretext for a na- 
tional grievance, the same men haye, wpon 
doubts and suspicions, equally dishonorable 
to the King, and groundless in themselves, 
detached a strong army to assist his rebels 
in England, in a quarrel with which Scot- 
land had no more to do than she hes with 
the wars in Germany. It was well,” he 
said, ‘‘that the eagerness with which this 
treasonable purpose was pursued, had blind- 
ed the junta who now usurped the govern- 
ment of Scotland to the risk which they 
were about toincur. The army which they 
had despatched to England under old Leven 
comprehended their veteran soldiers, the 
strength of those armics which had been 
levied in Scotland during the two former 
wars”—— 

Here Captain Dalgetty endeavored to rise, 
for the purpose of explaining how many 
veteran officers, trained in the German 
wars, to his certain knowledge, in the army 
of the Earl of Leven. But Allan M’Aulay, 
holding him down in his seat with one hand, 
pressed the fore-finger of the other upon his 
own lips, and, though with some difiiculty, 
prevented his interference. Captain Dal- 
getty looked upon him with a very scornful 
and indignant air, by which the other’s 
gravity was in no way moved, and Lord 
Menteith proceeded without farther inter- 
ruption. 

‘The moment,” he said, ‘‘was most favor- 
able for all true-hearted and loyal Scotsmen 
to show, that the reproach their country 
had lately undergone arose from the selfish 
ambition of a few turbulent and seditious 
men, joined to the absurd fanaticism which, 
disseminated from five hundred pulpits, 
had spread like a land-flood over the Low- 
lands of Scotland. He had letters from 
the Marquis of Huntly in the north, which 
he should show to the Chiefs separately. 
That nobleman, equally loyal and powerful, 
was determined to exert his utmost energy 
in the common cause, and the powerful Earl 
of Seaforth was prepared to join the same 
standard. From the Earl of Airly, and the 
Ogilvies in Angusshire, he had had commu- 
nications equally decided; and there was no 
doubt that these, who, with the Hays, 
Leiths, Burnets, and other loyal gentlemen, 
would soon be on horseback, would form a 
body far more than sufficient to overawe the 
northern Covenanters, who had already ex- 
perienced their valor in the well-known rout 
which was popularly termed the Trot of 
| Turiff. South of Forth and Tay,” he said, 
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**the King had many friends, who, oppressed | and to that cause he was determined to de- 


by enforced oaths, compulsatory levies, 
heavy taxes, unjustly imposed and unequally 
sevied, by the tyranny of the Committee of 
Estates, and the inquisitorial insolence of 
the Presbyterian divines, waited but the 
waving of the royal banner to take up arms. 
Douglas, Traquair, Roxburgh, Hume, all 
friendly to the royal cause, would counter- 
balance,” he said, ‘‘the Covenanting inter- 
est in the south; and two gentlemen, of 
name and quality, here present, from the 
north of England, would answer for the 
zeal of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Northumberland. Against so many gallant 
gentlemen the southern Covenanters could 
but arm raw levies; the Whigamores of the 
western shires, and the ploughmen and 
mechanics of the Low Country. For the 
West Highlands, he knew no interest which 
the Covenanters possessed there, except that 
of one individual, as well known as he was 
odious. But was there a single man, who, 
on casting his eye round this hall, aud rec- 
ognizing the power, the gallantry, and the 
dignity of the Chicfs assembled, could en- 
tertain a moment’s doubt of their success 
against the utmost force which Gillespie 
Grumach could collect against them? He 
had only farther to add, that considerable 
funds, both of money and ammunition, had 
been provided for the army,”’—(here Dal- 
getty pricked up his ears),—“‘‘that officers of 
ability and experience in the foreign wars, 
one of whom was now present,” (the Cap- 
tain drew himself up, and looked round), 
‘had engaged to train such levies as might 
require to be disciplined;—and that a nu- 
merous body cf auxiliary forces from Ire- 
land, having been detached from the Earl 
of Antrim, from Ulster, had successfully 
accomplished their descent upon the main 
land, and, with the assistance of Clanranald’s 
people, having taken and fortified the Castle 
of Mingarry, in spite of Argyle’s attempts 
to intercept them, were in full march to this 
place of rendezvous. It only remained,” 
he said, ‘“‘that the noble Chiefs assembled, 
aying aside every lesser consideration, 
should unite, heart and hand, in the com- 
rion cause; send the fiery cross through 
their clans, in order to collect their ut- 
most force, and form their junction with 
such celerity as to leave the enemy no time, 
either for preparation, or recovery from the 
panic which would spread at the first sound 
of their pibroch. He himself,” he said, 
“though neither among the richest nor the 
most powerful of the Scottish nobility, felt 
that he had to support the dignity of an 
ancient and honorable house, the indepen- 
dence of an ancient and honorable nation, 


vote both life and fortune. If those who 
were more powerful were equally prompt, 
he trusted they would deserve the thanks 
of their King, and the gratitude of pos- 
terity.” 

Loud applause followed this speech of 
Lord Menteith, and testified the general ac- 
quiescence of all present in the sentiments 
which he had expressed; but when the shout 
had died away, the assembled Chiefs con 
tinued to gaze upon each other as if some- 
thing yet remained to be settled. After 
some whispers among themselves, an aged 
man, whom his grey hairs rendered respect- 
able, although he was not of the highest 
order of Chiefs, replied to what had been 
said. 

“Thane of Menteith,” he said, “‘you have 
well spoken; nor is there one of us in whose 
bosom the same sentiments do not burn like 
fire. But it isnot strength alone that wins 
the fight; it is the head of the commander, 
as well asthe arm of the soldier, that brings 
victory. Iask of you, who is to raise and 
sustain the banner under which we are in- 
vited to rise and muster ourselves? Will 
it- be expected that we should risk our chil- 
dren, and the flower of our kinsmen, ere we 
know to whose guidance they are to be en- 
trusted? ‘This were leading those to slaugh- 
ter, whom by the laws of God and man, it 
is our duty to protect. Where is the royal 
commission, under which the heges are to 
be convocated in arms? Simple and rude 
as we may be deemed, we know something 
of the established rules of war, as well as 
of the laws of our country; nor will we arm 
ourselves against the general peace of Scot- 
land, unless by the express commands of 
the King, and under a leader fit to com- 
mand such men as are here assembled.” 

‘‘Where would you find such a leader,” 
said another Chief, starting up, ‘‘saving 
the representative of the Lord of the Isles, 
entitled by birth and hereditary descent to 
lead forth the array of every clan of the 
Highlands; and where is that dignity lodged, 
save in the house of Vich Alister More?” 

“T acknowledge,” said another Chief, 
eagerly interrupting the speaker, ‘‘the 
truth in what has been first said, but not 
the inference. If Vich Alister More de- 
sires to be held representative of the Lord 
of the Isles, let him first show his blood is 
redder than mine.” 

“That is soon tried,” said Vich Alister 
More, laying his hand upon the basket hilt 
of hisclaymore. Lord Menteith threw him- 
self between them, entreating and imploring 
each to remember that the interests of Scot- 
land, the liberty of their country, and the 
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cause of their King, ought to be superior 
in their eyes to any personal disputes re- 
specting descent, rank, and precedence. 
Several of the Highland Chiefs, who had 
no desire to admit the claims of either 
Chieftain, interfered to the same purpose, 
and none with more emphasis than the cele- 
brated Evan Dhu. 

“T have come from my lakes,” he said, 
‘as a stream descends from the hills, not 
to turn again, but to accomplish my course. 
It is not by looking back to our own pre- 
tensions that we shall serve Scotland or 
King Charles. My voice shall be for that 
general whom the King shall name, who 
will doubtless possess those qualities which 
are necessary to command men like us. 
High-born he must be, or we shall lose our 
rank in obeying him—wise and skilful, or 
we shall endanger the safety of our people 
—bravest among the brave, or we shail peril 
our own honor—temperate, firm, and man- 
ly, to keep us united. Such is the man 
that must command us. Are you prepared, 
Thane of Menteith, to say where such a 
general is to be found?” 

‘There is but ONE,” said Allan M’Aulay; 
‘fand here,” he said, laying his hand upon 
the shoulder of Anderson, who stood behind 
Lord Menteith, ‘‘here he stands!” 

The general surprise of the meeting was 
expressed by an impatient murmur; when 
Anderson, throwing back the cloak in which 
his face was muffled, and stepping forward, 
spoke thus:—‘‘I did not long intend to be 
a Silent spectator of this interesting scene, 
although my hasty friend has obliged me 
to disclose myself somewhat sooner than 
was my intention. Whether I deserve the 
honor reposed in me by this parchment, 
will best appear from what I shall be able 
to do for the King’s service. It is a com- 
mission, under the Great Seal, to James 
Graham, Earl of Montrose, to command 
those forces which are to be assembled for 
the service of his Majesty in this kingdom.” 

A loud shout of approbation burst from 
the assembly. -There was, in fact, no other 
persoh to whom, in point of rank, these 
proud mountaineers would have been dis- 
posed to submit. His inveterate and here- 
ditary hostility to the Marquis of Argyle in- 
sured his engaging in the war with sufficient 
energy, while his well-known military 
talents, and his tried valor, afforded every 
hope of his bringing it to a favorable issue. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Our plot is as good a plot as ever was laid; our 
friends true and constant: a good plot, good friends, 
and full of expectation: an excellent plot, very 


good friends, :: 
Henry IV. Part 1. 


No sooner had the general acclamation of 
joyful surprise subsided, than silence was 
eagerly demanded for reading the royal 
commission; and the bonnets, which hitherto 
each Chief had worn, probably because 
unwilling to be the first to uncover, were 
now at once vailed in honor of the royal 
warrant. It was couched in the most full 
and ample terms, authorizing the Earl of 
Montrose to assemble the subjects in arms, 
for the putting down the present rebellion, 
which divers traitors and seditious persons 
had levied against the King, to the mani- 
fest forfaulture, as it stated, of their allegi- 
ance, and to the preach of the pacification 
between the two kingdoms. It enjoined 
all subordinate authorities to be obedient 
and assisting to Montrose in his enterprise; 
gave him the power of making ordinances 
and proclamations, punishing misdemean- 
ors, pardoning criminals, placing and dis- 
placing governors and commanders. In 
fine, it was as large and full a commission 
as any with which a prince could entrust a 
subject. As soonas it was finished, a shout 
burst from the assembled Chiefs, in testi- 
mony of their ready submission to the will 
of their sovereign. Not contented with 
generally thanking them for a reception so 
favorable, Montrose hastened to address 
himself to individuals. The most import- 
ant Chiefs had already been long personally 
known to him, but even to those of inferior 
consequence he now introduced himself, 
and by the acquaintance he displayed with 
their peculiar designations, and the circum- 
stances and history of their clans, he showed 
how long he must have studied the char- 
acter of the mountaineers, and prepared 
himself for such a situation as he now heid. 

While he was engaged in these acts of 
courtesy, his graceful manner, expressive 
features, and dignity of deportment, made 
a singular contrast with the coarseness and 
meanness of his dress. Montrose possessed 
that sort of form and face, in which the 
beholder, at the first glance, sees nothing 
extraordinary, but of which the interest 
becomes more impressive the longer we gaze 
upon them. THis stature was very little 
above the middle size, but in person he was 
uncommonly well built, and capable both 
of exerting great force, and enduring much 
fatigue. In fact, he enjoyed a constitution 
of iron, without which he could not have 
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sustained the trials of his extraordinary 
campaigns, through all of which he sub- 
jected himseif to the hardships of the mean- 
est soldier. He was perfect in all exercises, 
whether peaceful or martial, and possessed, 
of course, that graceful ease of deportment 
proper to those to whom habit has rendered 
all postures easy. 

His long brown hair, according to the 
custom of men of quality among the Royal- 
ists, was parted on the top of his head, and 
trained to hang down on each side in curled 
locks, one of which, descending two or three 
inches lower than the others, intimated 
Montrose’s compliance with that fashion 
against which it pleased Mr. Prynne, the 
an to write a treatise, entitled, ‘‘The 

Mnloveliness of Love-locks.” The features 
which these tresses enclosed, were of that 
kind which derive their interest from the 
character of the man, rather than from the 
regularity of their form. But a high nose, 
a full, decided, well-opened, quick grey 
eye, and a sanguine complexion, made 
amends for some coarseness and irregularity 
in the subordinate parts of the face; so that, 
altogether, Montrose might be termed rather 
a handsome than a hard-featured man. But 
those who saw him when his soul looked 
through those eyes with all the energy and 
fire of genius—those who heard him speak 
with the authority of talent, and the elo- 
quence of nature, were impressed with an 
opinion even of his external form, more en- 
thusiastically favorable than the portraits 
which still survive would entitle us to as- 
eribe to it. Such, at least, was the impres- 
sion he made upon the assembled Chiefs of 
the mountaincers, over whom, as upon all 
persons in their state of society, personal 
appearance has no small influence. 

In the discussions which followed his dis- 
covering himself, Montrose explained the 
various risks which he had run in his pres- 
ent undertaking. His first attempt had 
been to assemble a body of loyalists in the 
north of England, who, in obedience to the 
orders of the Marquis of Newcastle, he ex- 
pected would have marched into Scotland; 
but the disinclination of the English to 
cross the Border, and the delay of the Earl 

‘of Antrim, who was to have landed in the 
Solway Firth with his Irish army, prevented 
his executing this design. Other plans 
having in like manner failed, he stated 
that he found himself under the necessity 
of assuming a disguise to render his passage 
secure through the Lowlands, in which he 
had been kindly assisted by his kinsman of 
Menteith. By what means Allan M’Aulay 
had come to know him, he could not_pre- 
tend to explain, Those who knew Allan’s 
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prophetic pretensions, smiled mysteriously; 
but he himself only replied, that the ‘‘Earl 
of Montrose need not be surprised if he was 
known to thousands, of whom he himself 
could retain no memory.” 

‘“By the honor of a cavalier,” said Cap- 
tain Dalgetty, finding at length an oppor- 
tunity to thrust. in his word, ‘‘I am proud 
and happy in having an opportunity of 
drawing a sword under your lordship’s com- 
mand; and I do forgive all grudge, male- 
content, and malice of my heart, to Mr. 
Allam M’Aulay, for having thrust me down 
to the lowest seat of the board yestreen. 
Certes, he hath this day spoken so like a 
man having full command of his senses, 
that I had resolved in my secret purpose 
that he was no way entitled to claim the 
privilege of insanity. But since I was only 
postponed to a noble earl, my future com- 
mander-in-chief, Ido, before you all, recog- 
nize, the justice of the preference, and 
heartily salute Allan as one who is to be his 
bon-camarado.” 

Having made this speech, which was little 
understood or attended to, without putting 
off his military glove, he seized on Allan’s 
hand, and began to shake it with violence, 
which Allan, with a gripe like a smith’s 
vice, returned with such force as to drive 
the iron splents of the gauntlet into the 
hand of the wearer. 

Captain Dalgetty might have construed 
this into a new affront, had not his atten- 
tion, aS he stood blowing and shaking the 
injured member, been suddenly called by 
Montrose himself. 

‘‘Hear this news,” he said, “‘Captain 
Dalgetty—I should say Major Dalgetty,— 
the Irish, who are to profit by your military 
experience, are now within a few leagues 
of us.” 

‘‘Our deer-stalkers,” said Angus M’Aulay, 
“‘who were abroad to bring in venison for 
this honorable party, have heard of a band 
of strangers, speaking neither Saxon nor 
pure Gaelic, and with difficulty making 
themselves understood by the people of the 
country, who are marching this way in 
arms, under the leading, it is said, of Alaster 
M’Donald, who is commonly called Young 
Colkitto.” 

“These must be our men,” said Montrose; 
‘‘we must hasten to send messengers for- 
ward, both to act as guides and to relieve 
their wants.” 

“The last,” said Angus M’Aulay, ‘‘will 
be no easy, matter; for I am informed, that, 
excepting muskets and a very little ammu- 
nition, they want everything that soldiers 
should have; and they are particularly de- 
ficient in money, in shoes, and in raiment.” 
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“There is at least no use in saying so,” 
said Montrose, ‘‘in so loud a tone. The 
puritan weavers of Glasgow shall provide 
them with plenty of broad-cloth, when we 
make a descent from the Highlands; and 
if the ministers could formerly preach the 
old women of the Scottish boroughs out of 
their webs of napery, to make tents to the 
fellows on Dunse Law,* I will try whether 
T have not a little interest both to make 
these godly dames renew their patriotic gift, 
and the prick-eared knaves, their husbands, 
open their purses.” Bev 

‘‘And respecting arms,” said Captain 
Dalgetty, “if your lordship will permit an 
old cavalier to speak his mind, so that the 
one-third have muskets, my darling weapon 
would be the pike for the remainder, 
whether for resisting a charge of horse, or 
for breaking the infantry. A common 
smith will make a hundred pike-heads in 
a day; here is plenty of wood for shafts; 
and I will uphold, that, according to the best 
usages of war, a strong battalion of pikes, 
drawn up in the fashion of the Lion of the 
North, the immortal Gustavus, would beat 
the Macedonian phalanx, of which I used to 
read in the Mareschal College, when I studied 
in the ancient town of Bon-Accord; and 
farther, I will venture to predicate” —— 

The Captain’s lecture upon tactics was 
here suddenly interrupted by Allan 
M’Aulay, who said, hastily, ‘‘Room for an 
unexpected and unwelcome guest!” _ 

At the same moment, the door of the hall 
opened, and a grey-haired man, of a very 
stately appearance, presented himself to the 
assembly. ‘There was much dignity, and 
even authority in his manner. His stature 
was above the common size, and his looks 
such as were used to command. He cast a 
severe, and almost stern glance upon the 
assembly of Chiefs. Those of the higher 
rank among them returned it with scornful 
indifference; but some of the western gen- 
tlemen of inferior power looked as if they 
wished themselves elsewhere. 

“To which of this assembly,” said the 
stranger, ‘“‘am I to address myself as lead- 
er? or have you not fixed upon the person 
who is to hold an office at least as perilous 
as it is honorable?” 

“‘Address yourself to me, Sir Dunean 
Campbell,” said Montrose, stepping for- 
ward. 

“To you!” said Sir Duncan Campbell, 
with some scorn. 

“Yes, —to me,” repeated Montrose,— 
“to the Earl of Montrose, if you have for- 
gotten him.” 
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* The Covenanters encamped on Dunse Law 
during the troubles of 1639, 
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“T should now, at least,” said Sir Duncan 
Campbell, ‘‘have had some difficulty in 
recognizing him in the disguise of a groom. 
—And yet I might have guessed that no 
evil influence inferior to your lordship’s, 
distinguished as one who troubles Israel, 
could have collected together this rash as- 
sembly of misguided persons. ” 

‘‘T will answer unto you,” said Montrose, 
‘in the manner of your own Puritans. I 
have not troubled Israel, but thou and thy 
father’s house.—But let us leave an alter- 
cation, which is of little consequence but 
to ourselves, and hear the tidings you have 
brought from your Chief of Argyle; for I 
must conclude that it is in his name that 
you have come to this meeting.” 

‘Tt is in the name of the Marquis of Ar- 
gyle,” said Sir Duncan Campbell,—‘‘in the 
name of the Scottish Convention of Es- 
tates, that I demand to know the meaning 
of this singular convocation. If it is de- 
signed to disturb the peace of the country, 
it were but acting like neighbors, and men 
of honor, to give us some intimation to 
stand upon our guard.” 

‘Tt is a singular, and new state of affairs 
in Scotland,” said Montrose, turning from 
Sir Duncan CampbeJl to the assembly, 
‘‘when Scottish men of rank and family 
cannot meet in the house of a common friend 
without an inquisitorial visit and demand, 
on the part of our rulers, to know the sub- 
ject of our conference. Methinks our an- 
cestors were accustomed to hold Highland 
huntings, or other purposes of meeting, 
without asking the leave either of the great 
M’Callum More himself, or any of his emis- 
saries or dependants.” 

‘The times have been such in Scotland,” 
answered one of the western Chiefs, ‘‘and 
such they will again be, when the intru- 
ders on our ancient possessions are again 
reduced to be Lairds of Lochow, instead of 
overspreading us like a band of devouring 
locusts.” 

‘““Am I to understand, then,” said Sir 
Dunean, “‘that it is against my name alone 
that these preparations are directed? or are 
the race of Diarmid only to be suffers in 
common with the whole of the peaceful and 
orderly inhabitants of Scotland?” 

““T would ask,” said a wild-looking Chief, 
starting hastily up, ‘fone question of the 
Knight of Ardenvohr, ere he proceeds 
farther in his daring catechism.—Has he: 
brought more than one life to this castle, 
that he ventures to intrude among us for 
the purposes of insult?” 

‘“Gentlemen,” said Montrose, ‘‘let me 
implore your patience; a messenger who 
comes among us for the purpose of embassy, 
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is entitled to freedom of speech, and a safe 
conduct. And since Sir Duncan Campbell 
is so pressing, I care not if I inform him, 
for his guidance, that he is im an assembly 
of the King’s loyal subjects, convoked by 
me, in his Majesty’s name and authority, 
and as empowered by his Majesty’s royal 
commission.” 

*“We are to have, then, I presume,” said 
Sir Duncan Campbell, ‘‘a civil war in all 
its forms? I have been too long a soldier 
to view its approach with anxiety; but it 
would have been for my Lord of Montrose’s 
honor, if, in this matter, he had consulted 
his own ambition less, and the peace of the 
country more.” 

‘Those consulted their own ambition and 
self-interest, Sir Duncan,” answered Mon- 
trose, ‘‘who brought the country to the pass 
in which it now stands, and rendered neces- 
sary the sharp remedies which we are now 
reluctantly obliged to use.” 

“And what rank among these self- 
seekers,” said Sir Duncan Campbell, ‘‘shall 
we assign to a noble Earl, so violently at- 
tached to the Covenant, that he was the 
first, in 1639, to cross the Tyne, wading 
middle deep, at the head of his regiment, 
to charge the royal forces? It was the 
same, I think, who imposed the Covenant 
upon the burgesses and colleges of Aber- 
deen, at the point of sword and pike.” 

“TY understand your sneer, Sir Duncan,” 
said Montrose, temperately; ‘‘and I can 
only add, that if sincere repentance can 
make amends for youthful error, and for 
yielding to the artful representation of am- 
bitious hypocrites, I shall be pardoned for 
the crimes with which you taunt me. I 
will at least endeavor to deserve forgiveness, 
for J am here, with my sword in my hand, 
willing to spend the best blood of my body 
to make amends for my error; and mortal 
man can do no more.” 

“‘Well, my lord,” said Sir Duncan, ‘‘I 
shall be sorry to carry back this language 
to the Marquis of Argyle. I had it in 
farther charge from the Marquis, that, to 
prevent the bloody feuds which must neces- 
sarily follow a Highland war, his lordship 
will be contented if terms of truce could 
be arranged to the north of the Highland 
line, as there is ground enough in Scotland 
to fight upon, without neighbors destroying 
each other’s families and inheritances.” 

“Tt is a peaceful proposal,” said Mon- 
trose, smiling, ‘‘such as it should be, com- 
ing from one whose personal actions have 
all ready been more peaceful than his meas- 
ures. Yet, if the terms of such a truce 
could be equally fixed, and if we can obtain 
security,—for that, Sir Duncan, is indis- 
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pensable,—that your Mar yuis will observe 
these terms with strict fidelity, I, for my 
part, should be content to leave peace be- 
hind us, since we must needs carry war be- 
fore us. But, Sir Duncan, you are too old 
and experienced a soldier for us to permit 
you to remain in our leaguer, and witness 
our proceedings: we shall, therefore, when 
you have refreshed yourself, recommend 
your speedy return to Inverary, and we shall 
send with you a gentleman on our part to 
adjust the terms of the Highland armistice, 
in case the Marquis shall be found serious 
in proposing such a measure.” Sir Dun- 
can Campbell assented by a bow. 

‘*My Lord of Menteith,” continued Mon- 
trose, ‘‘will you have the goodness to attend 
Sir Duncan Campbell of Ardenvohr, while 
we determine who shall return with him to 
his Chief? M’Aulay will permit us to re- 
quest that he be entertained with suitable 
hospitality.” 

‘‘T will give orders for that,” said Allan 
M’Aulay, rising and coming forward. ‘‘I 
love Sir Duncan Campbell; we have been 
joint sufferers in former days, and I do not 
forget it now.” 

‘‘My Lord of Menteith,” said Sir Duncan 
Campbell, ‘‘I am grieved to see you, at 
your early age, engaged in such .desperate 
and rebellious courses.” 

‘Tam young,” answered Menteith, ‘“‘yet 
old enough to distinguish between right 
and wrong, between loyalty and rebellion; 
and the sooner a good course is begun, the 
longer and the better have Ia chance of 
running it.” 

‘‘And you, too, my friend, Allan 
M’Aulay,” said Sir Duncan, taking his hand, 
‘‘must we also call each other enemies, that 
have been so often allied against a common 
foe?” Then turning round to the meeting, 
he said, ‘‘Farewell, gentlemen; there are 
so many of you to whom I wish well, that 
your rejection of all terms of mediation 
gives me deep affliction. May Heaven,” he 
said, looking upward, ‘‘judge between our 
motives, and those of the movers of this 
civil commotion!” 

““Amen,” said Montrose; ‘‘to that tribu- 
nal we all submit us.” 

Sir Duncan Campbell left the hall, ac- 
companied by Allan M’Aulay and Lord 
Menteith. ‘“There goes a true-bred Camp- 
bell,” said Montrose, as the envoy departed, 
‘‘for they are ever fair and false.” 

‘‘Pardon me, my lord,” said Evan Dhu; 
‘‘hereditary enemy as I am to their name, 
I have ever found the Knight of Ardenvohr 
brave in war, honest in peace, and true in 
council.” 

‘‘Of his own disposition,” said Montrose, 
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‘such he is undoubtedly; but he now acts 
as the organ or mouthpiece of his Chief, 


the Marquis, the falsest man that ever drew | 


breath. And, M’Aulay,” he continued in 
a whisper to his host, ‘“‘lest he should make 
some impression upon the inexperience of 
Menteith, or the singular disposition of your 
brother, you had better send music into 
their chamber, to prevent his inveigling 
them into any private conference.” 

“he devil a musician have I,” answered 
M’Aulay, ‘‘excepting the piper, who has 
nearly broke his wind by an ambitious con- 
tention for superiority with three of his 
own craft; but I can send Annot Lyle and 
her harp.” And he left the apartment to 
give orders accordingly. 

Meanwhile a warm discussion took place, 
who should undertake the perilous task of 
returning with Sir Duncan to Inverary. To 
the higher dignitaries, accustomed to con- 
sider themselves upon an equality even with 
M’Callum More, this was an office not to 
be proposed; unto others who could not 
plead the same excuse, it was altogether 
unacceptable. One would have thought 
Inverary had been the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, the inferior Chiefs showed such 
reluctance to approach it. After a con- 
siderable: hesitation, the plain reason was 
at length spoken out, namely, that whatever 
Highlander should undertake an office so 
distasteful to M’Callum More, he would be 
sure to treasure the offence in his remem- 
brance, and one day or other to make him 
bitterly repent of it. 

In this dilemma, Montrose, who consid- 
ered the proposed armistice as a mere strat- 
agem on the part of Argyle, although he 
had not ventured bluntly to reject it in 
presence of those whom it concerned so 
nearly, resolved to impose the danger and 
dignity upon Captain Dalgetty, who had 
neither clan nor estate in the Tighlands 
upon which the wrath of Argyle could wreak 
~stself, 

“But I have a neck though,” said Dal- 
getty, bluntly; ‘‘and what if he chooses to 
avenge himself upon that? I have known 
a case where an honorable ambassador has 
been hanged as a spy before now. Neither 
did the Romans use ambassadors much more 
mercifully at the siege of Capua, although 
I read that they only cut off their hands 
and noses, put out their eyes, and suffered 
them to depart in peace.” 

“By my honor, Captain Dalgetty,” said 
Montrose, ‘‘should the Marquis, contrary 
to the rules of war, dare to practise any 
atrocity against you, you may depend upon 
my taking such signal vengeance that all 
Scotland shall ring of it.” 
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“That will do but little for Dalgetty,” 
returned the Captain; ‘‘but, corragio! as the 
Spaniard says. With the Land of Promise 
full in view, the Moor of Drumthwacket, 
mea paupera regna, as we said at Mareschal 
College, [I will not refuse your Excellency’s 
commission, being conscious it becomes a 
cavalier of honor to obey his commander’s 
orders, in defiance both of gibbet and sword.” 

‘‘Gallantly resolved,” said Montrose; 
‘‘and if you will come apart with me, I will 
furnish you with the conditions to be laid 
before M’Callum More, upon which we are 
willing to grant him a truce for his High- 
land dominions.” 

With these we need not trouble our 
readers. They were of an evasive nature, 
calculated to meet a proposal which Mon- 
trose considered to have been made only for 
the purpose of gaining time. When he had 
put Captain Dalgetty in complete possession 
of his instructions, and when that worthy, 
making his military obeisance, was near the 
door of his apartment, Montrose made him 
a sign to return. . 

‘‘T presume,” said he, ‘‘I need not remind 
an officer who has served under the great 
Gustavus, that a little more is réquired of 
a person sent with a flag of truce than mere 
discharge of his instructions, and that his 
general will expect from him on his return 
some account of the state of the enemy’s 
affairs, as far as they come under his obser- 
vation. In short, Captain Dalgetty, you 
must be wn peu clair-voyant.” 

““Ah ha! your Excellency,” said the Cap- 
tain, twisting his hard features into an in- 
imitable expression of cunning and intelli- 
gence, “‘if they do not put my head ina 
poke, which I have known practised upon 
honorable soldados who have been suspected 
to come upon such errands as the present, 
your Excellency may rely on a preceese nar- 
ration of whatever Dugald Dalgetty shall 
hear or see, were it even how many turns 
of tune there are in M’Callum More’s pib- 
roch, or how many checks in the sett of his 
plaid and trews.” 

‘*‘Knough,” answered Montrose; ‘‘fare- 
well, Captain Dalgetty: and as they say 
that a lady’s mind is always expressed in her 
postscript, so I would have you think that 
the most important part of your commis- 
sion lies in what I have last said to you.” 

Dalgetty once more grinned intelligence, 
and withdrew to victual his charger and 
himself, for the fatigues of his approaching 
mission. 

At the door of the stable,—for Gustavus 
always claimed his first care,—he met 
Angus M’Aulay and Sir Miles Musgrave, 
| who had been looking at his horse; and, 
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after praising his points and carriage, both 
united in strongly dissuading the Captain 
from taking an animal of such value with 
him, upon his present very fatiguing jour- 
ney. 

Angus painted in the most alarming 
colors the roads, or rather wild tracks, by 
which it would be necessary for him to 
travel into Argyleshire, and the wretched 
huts or bothies where he would be con- 
demned to pass the night, and where no 
forage could be procured for his horse, un- 
less he could eat the stumps of old heather. 
In short, he pronounced it absolutely im- 
possible, that, after undertaking such a pil- 


rimage, the animal could be in any case} 
Sus 


for military service. The Englishman 
strongly confirmed all that Angus had said, 
and gave himself, body and soul, to the 
devil, if he thought it was not an act little 
short of absolute murder to carry a horse 
worth a farthing into such a waste and in- 
hospitable desert. Captain Dalgetty for an 
instant looked steadily, first at one of the 
gentlemen and next at the other, and then 
asked them, as if ina state of indecision, 
what they would advise him to do with Gus- 
tavus under such circumstances. 

“By the hand of my father, my dear 
friend,” answered M’Aulay, ‘‘if you leave 
the beast in my keeping, you may rely on 
his being fed and sorted according to his 
worth and quality, and that upon your 
happy return, you will find him as sleek as 
an onion boiled in butter.” 

“Or,” said Sir Miles Musgrave, ‘‘if this 
worthy cavalier chooses to part with his char- 
ger for a reasonable sum, I have some part 
of the silver candlesticks still dancing the 
heys in my purse, which I shall be very 
willing to transfer to his.” 

“In brief, mine honorable fricnds,” said 
Captain Dalgetty, again eyeing them both 
with an air of comic penetration, ‘‘I find it 
would not be altogether unacceptable to 
either of you, to have some token to remem- 
ber the old soldier by, in case it shall please 
M’Callum More to hang him up at the gate 
of his own castle. And doubtless it would 
be no small satisfaction to me, in such an 
event, that a noble and loyal cavalier like 
Sir Miles Musgrave, or a worthy and_hos- 
pitable chieftain like our excellent landlord, 
should act as my executor.” 

Both hastened to protest that they had no 
such object, and insisted again upon the im- 
passable character of the Highland paths. 
Angus M’Aulay mumbled over a number of 
hard Gaelic names, descriptive of the diffi- 
sult passes, precipices, corries, and beals, 
Shrough which he said the road lay to Inver- 
ary, when old Donald, who had now en- 
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tered, sanctioned his master’s account of 
these difficulties, by holding up his hands, 
and elevating his eyes, and shaking his head, 
at every guttural which M’Aulay pro- 
nounced. But all this did not move the 
inflexible Captain. 

‘*My worthy friends,” said he, ‘“‘Gustavus 
is not new to the dangers of traveling, and 
the mountains of Bohemia; and (no dispar- 
agement to the beals and corries Mr. Angus 
is pleased to mention, and of which Sir 
Miles, who never saw. them, confirms the 
horrors) these mountains may compete with 
the vilest roads in Europe. In fact, my 
horse hath a most excellent and social 
quality; for although he cannot pledge in 
my cup, yet we share our loaf between us, 
and it will be hard if he suffers famine 
where cakes or bannocks are to be found. 
And, to cut this matter short, I beseech you, 
my good friends, to observe the state of Sir 
Duncan Campbell’s palfrey, which stands 
in that stall before us, fat and fair; and, in 
return for your anxiety on my account, I 
give youmy honest asseveration, that while 
we travel the same road, both that palfrey 
and his rider shall lack for food bcfore 
either Gustavus or I.” 

Having said this, he filled a large measure 
with corn, and walked up with it to his 
eharger, who, by his low whinnying neigh, 
his pricked ears, and his pawing, showed 
how close the alliance was betwixt him and 
his rider. Nor did he taste his corn until 
he had returned his master’s caresses, by lick- 
ing his hands and face. After this inter- 
change of greeting, the steed began at his 
proyender with an eager despatch, which 
showed old military habits; and the master, 
after looking on the animal with great com- 
placency for about five niinutes, said,— 
‘*Much good may it do your honest heart, 
Gustavus;—now must I go and lay in pro- 
vant myself for the campaign.” 

He then departed, having first saluted 
the Englishman and Angus M’Aulay, who 
remained looking at each other for some 
time in silence, and then burst out into a 
fit of laughter. 

“That fellow,” said Sir Miles Musgrave, 
“is formed to go through the world.” 

“‘T shall think so too,” said M’Aulay, ‘‘if 
he can slip through M’Callum More’s fingers 
as easily as he has done through ours.” 

“Do you think,” said te Englishman, 
‘that the Marquis will not respect, in Cap- 
tain Dalgetty’s person, the laws of civilized 
war?” 

‘‘No more than I would respect a Low- 
land proclamation,” said Angus M’Aulay. 
—‘‘But come along, it is time I were re- 
turning to my guests.” 
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In a rebellion, 

When what’s not meet, but what must be, was law, 
Then were they chosen; in a better hour, 

Let what is meet be said it must be meet, 

And throw their power i’ the dust. 


CoRIOLANUS. 


In a small apartment remote from the rest 
of the guests assembled at the castle, Sir 
Duncan Cainpbell was presented with every 
species of refreshment, and respectfully at- 
tended by Lord Menteith, and by Allan 
M’Aulay. His discourse with the latter 
turned upon a sort of hunting campaign, in 
which they had been engaged together 
against the Children of the Mist, with whom 
the Knight of Ardenvohr, as well as the 
M’Aulays, had a deadly and irreconcilable 
feud. Sir Duncan, however, speedily en- 
deavored to lead back the conversation to 
the subject of his present errand to the 
castle of Darnlinvarach. 

“Tt grieved him to the very heart,” he 
said, ‘‘to see that friends and neighbours, 
who should stand shoulder to shoulder, were 
likely to be engaged hand to hand ina cause 
which so little concerned them. What sig- 
nifies it,” he said, ‘‘to the Highland Chiefs, 
whether King or Parliament got upper- 
most? Were it not better to let them settle 
their own differences without interference, 
while the Chiefs, in the meantime, took the 
opportunity of establishing their own au- 
thority in a manner not to be called in ques- 
tion hereafter by either King or Parlia- 
ment?” He reminded Allan M’Aulay that 
the measures taken in the last reign to set- 
tle the peace, as was alleged, of the High- 
lands, were in fact leveled at the patriarchal 
power of the Chieftains; and he mentioned 
the celebrated settlement of the Fife Under- 
takers, as they were called, in the Lewis, as 
part of a deliberate plan, formed to intro- 
duce strangers among the Celtic tribes, to 
destroy by degrees their ancient customs 
and mode of government, and to despojl 
them of the inhertiance of their fathers.* 
And yet,” he continued, addressing Allan, 
_ “itis for the purpose of giving despotic au- 

thority to the monarch by whom these de- 
signs have been nursed, that so many High- 


*Tn the reign of James VI., an attempt of rather 
an extraordinary kind was made to civilize the ex- 
treme northern part of the Hebridean Archipelago. 
That monarch granted the property of the Island 
of Lewis, as if it had been an unknown and savage 
country, toanumber of Lowland gentlemen, called 
undertakers, chiefly natives of the shire of Fife, 
that they might colonize and settle there, The 


enterprise was at first successful, but the natives | 


of the island, MacLeods and MacKenzies, rose on 
the Lowland adventurers,.and put most of them 
to the sword, 
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land Chiefs are upon the point of quarreling 
with, and drawing the sword against, their 
neighbors, allies, and ancient confederates.” 

“It is to my brother,” said Allan, ‘‘it is 
to the eldest son of my father’s house, that 
the knight of Ardenvohr must address these 
remonstances. I am, indeed, the brother 
of Angus; but in being so, I am only the 
first of his clansman, and bound to show an 
example to the others by my cheerful and 
ready obedience to his commands.” 

“The cause also,” said Lord Menteith, 
interposing, ‘‘is far more general than Sir 
Duncan Campbell seems to suppose it. It 
is neither limited to Saxon nor to Gael, to 
mountain nor to strath, to Highlands nor 
to Lowlands. ‘The question is, if we will 
continue to be governed by the unlimited 
authority assumed by a set of persons in ne 
respect superior to ourselves, instead of re- 
turning to the natural government of the 
Prince against whom they have rebelled. 
And respecting the interest of the High. 
lands in particular,” he added, ‘“‘I crave 
Sir Duncan Campbell’s pardon for my plain- 
ness; but it seems very clear to me, thai. 
the .only effect produced by the present 
usurpation will be the aggrandizement ot 
one overgrown clan at the expense of every 
independent Chief in the Highlands.” 

**Y will not reply to you, my lord,” saiq 
Sir Duncan Campbell, ‘‘because I know 
your prejudices, and from whom they aru 
borrowed; yet you will pardon my saying, 
that being at the head of the rival branch 
of the House of Graham, I have both read 
of and known an Earl of Menteith, whe 
would have disdained to have been tutored. 
in politics, or to have been commanded in 
war by an Harl of Montrose.” 

‘You will find it in vain, Sir Duncan,”' 
said Lord Menteith, haughtily, ‘‘to set my 
vanity in arms aganist my principles. The 
King gave my ancestors their title ana 
rank; and these shall never prevent my act- 
ing, in the royal cause, under any one who 
is better qualified than myself to be a com. 
mander-in-chief. Least of all, shall any 
miserable jealousy prevent me from placing 
my hand and sword under the guidance of 
the bravest, the most loyal, the most herois 
spirit among our Scottish noojiity.” 

*Pity,” said Sir Duncan Uampbell, ‘‘that 
you cannot add to his panecyric the fartne): 
epithets of the most steady, and the mosé 
consistent. But { have no purpose of de. 
bating these points with you, my lord,’’ 
waving his hand, as if to avoid farther diy. 
cussion; ‘the die is cast with you; allow 
me only to express my sorrow for the di.- 
astrous fate to which Angus M’Aulay’s nat. 
j ural rashness, and your lordship’s influence, 
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are dragging my gallant friend Allan here, 
with his father’s clan, and many a brave 
man besides.” 

‘The die is cast for us all, Sir Duncan,” 
replied Allan, looking gloomy, and arguing 
on his own hypochondriac feelings; ‘‘the 
iron hand of destiny branded our fate upon 
our forehead long ere we could form a wish, 
or raise a finger in our own behalf. Were 
this otherwise, by what means docs the seer 
ascertain the future from those shadowy 
presages which haunt his waking and _ his 
sleepmg eye? Nought can be foreseen but 
that which is certain to happen.” 

Sir Duncan Campbell was about to reply, 
and the darkest and most contested point 
of metaphysics might have been brought 
into discussion betwixt two Highland dis- 
putants, when the door opened, and Annot 
Lyle, with her eclairshach in her hand, en- 
tered the apartment. The freedom of a 
Highland maiden was in her step and in 
her eye; for, bred up in the closest intimacy 
with the Laird of M’Aulay and his brother, 
w.th Lord Menteith, and other young men 
who frequented Darnlinvarach, she pos- 
sessed none of that timidity which a female, 
educated chiefly among her own sex, would 
either have felt, or thought necessary to 
assume, on an occasion like the present. 

Her dress partook of the antique, for new 
fashions seldom penetrated into the High- 
lands, nor would they easily have found 
their way to a castle inhabited chiefly by 
men, whose sole occtpation was war and the 
chase. Yet Annot’s. garments were not only 
becoming but even rich. Her open jacket, 
with a high collar, was composed of blue 
cloth, richly embroidered, and had silver 
claps to fasten, when it pleased the wearer. 
Its sleeves, which were wide, came no lower 
than the elbow, and terminated in a golden 
fringe; under this upper coat, if it can be 
so termed, she wore an under dress of blue 
satin, also richly embroidered, but which 
was several shades lighter in color than the 
upper garment. The petticoat was formed 
of tartan silk, in the set, or pattern, of 
which the color of blue greatly predom- 
inated, so as to remove the tawdry effect too 
frequently produced in tartan, by the mix- 
ture and strong opposition of colors, An 
antique silver chain hung round her neck, 
and suvported the wrest, or key, with which 
she tuned her instrument. A small ruff 
rose above her collar, and was secured by a 
- brooch of some value, an old keepsake of 
Lord Menteith. Her profusion of hght hair 
almost hid her laughing eyes, while, with a 
smile and a blush, she mentioned that she 
had M’Aulay’s directions to ask them if they 
chose music. Sir Duncan Campbell gazed 
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with considerable surprise and interest at 
the lovely apparition, which thus inter-. 
rupted his debate with Allan M’Aulay. 

**Can this,” he said to him in a whisper, 
“a creature so beautiful and so elegant, be 
a domestic musician of your brother’s estab- 
lishment?” 

‘“‘By no means,” answered Allan, hastily, 
yet with some hesitation; ‘‘she is a—a— 
near relation of our family—and treated,” 
he added, more firmly, ‘‘as an adopted 
daughter of our father’s house.” 

As he spoke thus, he arose from his seat, 
an with that air of courtesy which every 
Highlander can assume when it suits him 
to practise it, he resigned it to Annot, and 
offered to her, at the same time, whatever 
refreshments the table afforded, with an as- 
siduity which was probably designed to give 
Sir Duncan an impression of her rank and 
consequence. If such was Allan’s purpose, 
however, it was unnecessary. Sir Duncan 
kept his eyes fixed upon Annot with an ex- 
pression of much deeper interest than could 
have arisen from any impression. that she 
was a person of consequence. Annot even 
felt embarrassed under the old knight’s 
steady gaze; and it was not without con- 
siderable hesitation, that, tuning her instru- 
ment, and receiving an assenting look from 
Lord Menteith and Allan, she executed the 
following ballad, which our friend Mr. Se- 
cundus Macpherson, whose goodness we had 
before to acknowledge, has thus translated 
into the English tongue:— 


THE ORPHAN MAID. 


November’s hail-cloud drifts away, 
November’s sunbeam wan 

Looks coldly on the castle grey, 
When forth comes Lady Anne. 


The orphan by the oak was set, 
Her arms, her feet, were bare, 
The hail-drops had not melted yet 

Amid her raven hair, 


“And, Dame,” she said, ‘‘by all the ties 
That child and mother know, 

Aid one who never knew those joys, 
Relieve an orphan’s woe.’’ 


The lady said, ‘‘An orphan’s state 
Is hard and sad to bear; 

Yet worse the widow’d mother’s fate, 
Who mourns both lord and heir. 


“Twelve times the rolling year has sped 
Since, when from vengeance wild 

Of fierce Strathallan’s Chief I fled, 
Forth’s eddies whelm’d my child.” 


“Twelve times the year its course has borne.” 
The wandering maid replied, 

“Since fishers on St. Bridget’s morn 
Drew nets on Campsie side. 
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“St. Bridget sent no scaly spoil;— 
An infant, well-nigh dead, 

They saved, and rear’d in want and toil, 
To beg from you her bread.” 


That orphan maid the lady kiss’d— 
‘My husband’s :ooks you bear; 

St. Bridget and her morn be blessed! 
You are his widow’s heir.” 


They’ve robed that maid so poor and pale 
In silk and sandals rare; 

And pearls, for drops of frozen hail, 
Are glistening in her hair.* 


While the song proceeded, Lord Menteith 
observed, with some surprise, that it ap- 
peared to produce a much deeper effect upon 
the mind of Sir Duncan Campbell than he 
could possibly have anticipated from his 
age and character. He well knew that the 
Highlanders of that period possessed a 
much greater sensibility both for tale and 
song than was found among their Lowland 
neighbors; but even this, he thought, 
hardly accounted for the embarrassment 
with which the old man withdrew his eyes 
from the songstress, as if unwilling to suffer 
them to rest on an object so interesting. 
Still less was it to be expected that features 
which expressed pride, stern common sense, 
and the austere habit of authority, should 
have been so much agitated by so trivial a 
circumstance. As the Chief’s brow became 
clouded, he drooped his large shaggy grey 
eyebrows until they almost concealed his 
eyes, on the lids of which something like a 
tear might be seen to glisten. He remained 
silent and fixed in the same posture for a 
minute or two after the last note had ceased 
to vibrate. He then raised his head, and 
having looked at Annot Lyle, as if purpos- 
ing to speak to her, he as suddenly changed 
that. purpose, and was about to address 
Allan, when the door opened, and the Lord 
of the Castle made his appearance. 


CHAPTER X. 


Dark on their journey lour’d the gloomy day, 
Wild were the hills, and doubtful grew the way; 
More dark, more gloomy, and more doubtful, 
show’d 
The mansion which received them from the road. 
Tue TRAVELERS, a Romance. 


Ancus M’AULAY was charged with a mes- 
sage which he seemed to find some difficulty 
in communicating; for it was not till after 
he had framed his speech several different 
ways, and blundered them all, that he suc- 
ceeded in letting Sir Duncan Campbell 
know that the cavalier who was to accom- 


*Note B. Literal Translation, 
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pany him was waiting in readiness, and that 
all was prepared for his return to Inverary 
Sir Duncan Campbell rose up very indig 
nantly; the affront which this message im- 
plied immediately driving out of his recol- 
lection the sensibility which had been 
awakened by the music. 

‘*T little expected this,” he said, looking 
indignantly at Angus M’Aulay. ‘‘I little 
thought that there was a Chief in the West 
Highlands who, at the pleasure of a Saxon, 
would have bid the Knight of Ardenvohr 
leave his castle when the sun was declining 
from the meridan, and ere the second cup 
had been filled. But farewell, sir, the food 
of a churl does not satisfy the appetite; 
when I next revisit Darnlinvarach, it shall 
be with a naked sword in one hand, and a 
firebrand in the other.” 

‘‘And if you do come,” said Angus, “‘I 
pledge myself to meet you fairly, though 
you brought five hundred Campbells at 
your back, and to afford you and them such 
entertainment that you shall not again com- 
plain of the hospitality of Darnlinvarach.” 
‘“Threatened men,” said Sir Duncan, ‘‘live 
long. Your turn for gasconading, Laird 
of M’Aulay, is too well known, that men of 
honor should regard your vaunts. To you, 
my lord, and to Allan, who have supplied 
the place of my churlish host, I leave my 
thanks. And to you, pretty mistress,” he 
said, addressing Annot Lyle, ‘‘this little 
token, for having opened a fountain which 
hath been dry for many a year.” So say- 
ing, he left the apartment, and commanded 
his attendants to be summoned. Angus 
M’Aulay, equally embarrassed and incensed 
at the charge of inhospitality, which was 
the greatest possible affront to a Higlander, 
did not follow Sir Duncan to the courtyard, 
where, mounting his palfrey, which was in 
readiness, followed by six mounted attend- 
ants, and accompanied by the noble Cap- 
;tain Dalgetty, who had also awaited him, 
holding Gustavus ready for action, though 
he did not draw his girths and mount till 
Sir Duncan appeared, the whole cavalcade 
left the castle. ; 

The journey was long and toilsome, but 
without any of the extreme privations which 
the Laird of M’Aulay. had prophesied. In 
truth, Sir Duncan was very cautious to 
avoid those nearer and more secret paths, 
by means of which the county of Argyle 
was accessible from the eastward; for his 
relation and chief, the Marquis, was used 
to boast, that he would not for a hundred 
thousand crowns any mortal should know 
the passes by which an armed force could 
penetrate into his country. 
| Sir Duncan Campbell, therefore, rather 
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shunned the Highlands, and falling into 
the Low Country, made for the nearest sea- 
port in the vicinity, where he had several 
half-decked galleys or birlings, as they were 
ealled, at his command. In one of these 
they embarked, with Gustavus in company, 
who was so seasoned to adventure, that 
land and sea seemed as indifferent to him as 
to his master. 

The wind being favorable, they pursued 
their way rapidly, with sails and oars; and 
early the next morning it was announced 
to Captain Dalgetty, then in a small cabin 
beneath the half-deck, that the galley was 
under the walls of Sir Duncan Campbell’s 
castle. 

Ardenvohr accordingly rose high above 
him, when he came upon the deck of the 
galley. It wasa gloomy square tower, of 
considerable size and great height, situated 
upon a headland projecting into the salt- 
water lake, or arm of the sea, which they 
had entered on the preceding evening. <A 
wall with flanking towers at each angle, 
surrounded the castle to landward; but 
toward the lake, it was built so near the 
brink of the precipice as only to leave room 
for a battery of seven guns, designed to pro- 
tect the fortress from any insult from that 
side, although situated toohigh to be of any 
effectual use according to the modern sys- 
tem of warfare. 

The eastern sun, rising behind the old 
tower, flung its shadow far on the lake, 
darkening the deck of the galley, on which 
Captain Dalgetty now walked, waiting with 
some impatience the signal to land. Sir 
Duncan Campbell, as he was informed by 
his attendants, was already within the walls 
of the castle; but no one encouraged the 
Captain’s proposal of following him ashore, 
until, as they stated, they should receive 
the direct permission or order of the Knight 
of Ardenvohr. 

In ashort time afterward the mandate 
arrived, while a boat with a piper in the 
bow, bearing the Knight of Ardenvohr’s 
crest in silver upon his left arm, and play- 
ing with all his might the family march, 
entitled ‘‘The Campbells are coming,” ap- 
proached to conduct the envoy of Montrose 
to the castle of Ardenvohr. The distance 
between the galley and the beach was so 
short as scarce to require the assistance of 
the eight sturdy rowers, in bonnets, short 
coats, and trews, whose efforts sent the boat 
to the little creek in which they usually 
landed, before one could have conceived 
that it had left the side of the birling. 
Two of the boatmen, in spite of Dalgetty’s 
resistance, horsed the Captain on the back 
of a third Highlander, and, wading through 


the surf with him, landed him high and 
dry upon the beach beneath the castle rock. 
In the face of this rock there appeared some- 
thing like the entrance of a low-browed 
cavern, toward which the assistants were 
preparing to hurry our friend Dalgetty, 
when, shaken himself loose from them with 
some difficulty, he insisted upon seeing 
Gustavus safely landed before he proceeded 
one step farther. The Highlanders could 
not comprehend what he meant, until one 
who had picked up a little English, or 
rather Lowland Scotch, exclaimed, ‘‘Houts! 
it’s a’ about her horse, ta useless baste!” 
Farther remonstrance on the part of Cap- 
tain Dalgetty was interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of Sir Duncan Campbell himself, 
from the mouth of the cavern which we 
have described, for the purpose of invitin 

Captain Dalgetty to accept of the hospitality 
of Ardenvohr, pledging his honor, at the 
same time, that Gustavus should be treated 
as became the hero from whom he derived 
his name, not to mention the important 
person to whom he now belonged. Notwith- 
standing this satisfactory guarantee, Cap- 
tain Dalgetty would still have hesitated, 
such was his anxiety to witness the fate of 
his companion Gustavus, had not two High- 
landers seized him by the arms, two more 
pushed him on behind, while a fifth ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Hout awa wi’ the daft Sassenach! 
does she no hear the Laird bidding her up 
to her ain castle, wi’ her special voice, and 
isna that very mickle honor for the like 0’ 
her?’ 

Thus impelled, Captain Dalgetty could 
only for a short space keep a reverted eye 
toward the galley in which he had left the 
partner of his military toils. In a few min- 
utes afterward he found himself involved 
in the total darkness of a staircase, which, 
entering from the low-browed cavern we 
have mentioned, winded upward through 
the entrails of the living rock. 

“The cursed Highland salvages!” mut- 
tered the Captain, half aloud; ‘‘what is to 
become of me, if Gustavus, the namesake 
of the invincible Lion of the Protestant 
League, should be lamed among their un- 
tenty hands?” 

‘‘Have no fear of that,” said the voice of 
Sir Duncan, who was nearer to him than he 
imagined; “‘my men are accustomed to 
handle horses, both in embarking and dress- 
ing them, and you will soon see Gustavus 
as safe as when you last dismounted from 
his back.” 

Captain Dalgetty knew the world toe well 
to offer any farther remonstrance, whatever 
uneasiness he might suppress within his 
own bosom. A step or two higher up the 
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stair showed light and a door, and an iron- 
grated wicket led him out upon a gallery 
cut in the open face of the rock, extending 
a space of about six or eight yards, until 
he reached a second door, where the path 
re-entered the rock, and which was also 
defended by an iron portcullis. ‘‘An ad- 
mirable traverse,” observed the Captain; 
“and if commanded by a field-piece, or even 
a few muskets, quite sufficient to ensure 
the place against a storming party.” 

Sir Duncan Campbell made no answer at 
the time; but, the moment afterward, when 
they had entered the second cavern, he 
struck with the stick which he had in his 
hand, first on the one side, and then on the 
other of the wicket, and the sullen ringing 
sound which replied to the blows, made 
Captain Dalgetty sensible that there was a 
gun placed on each side, for the purpose 
of raking the gallery through which they 
had passed, although the embrasures, 
through which they might be fired on occa- 
sion, were masked on the outside with sods 
and loose stones. Having ascended the 
second staircase, they found themselves 
again on an open platform and gallery, ex- 
posed to a fire both of musketry and wall- 
guns, if, being come with hostile intent, 
they had ventured farther. A third flight 
of steps, cut in the rock like the former, 
but not caverned over, led them finally into 
the battery at the foot of the tower. This 
last stair also was narrow and steep, and, 
not to mention the fire which might be di- 
rected on it from above, one or two resolute 
men, with pikes and battle-axes, could have 

nade the pass good against hundreds; for 
the staircase would not admit two persons 
abreast, and was not secured by any sort of 
balustrade, or railing, from the sheer and 
abrupt precipice, on the foot of which the 
tide now rolled with a voice of thunder. So 
that, under the jealous precautions used to 
secure this ancient Celtic fortress, a person 
of weak nerves, and a brain liable to become 
dizzy, might have found it something dif_i- 
cult to have achieved the entrance to the 
castle, even supposing no resistance had 
been offered. 

Captain Dalgetty, too old a soldier to feel 
such tremors, had no sooner arrived in the 
courtyard, than he protested to God, the 
defences of Sir Duncan’s castle reminded 
him more of the notable fortress of Span- 
dau, situated inthe March of Brandenburg, 
than of any place whilk it had been his 
fortune to defend in the course of his 
travels. Nevertheless, he criticized con- 
siderably the mode of placing the guns on 
the battery we have noticed, observing, 
‘“where cannon were perched, like to scarts, 
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or sea-gulls, on the top rock, he had ever 
observed that they astonished more by 
their noise than they dismayed by the 
skaith or damage which they occasioned.” 

Sir Duncan, without replying, conducted 
the soldier into the tower; the defences of 
which were a portcullis and iron-clenched 
oaken door, the thickness of the wall being 
the space between them. He had no sooner 
arrived in a hall hung with tapestry, than 
the Captain prosecuted his military eriti- 
cism. It was, indeed, suspended by the 
sight of an excellent breakfast, of which 
he partook with great avidity; but no sooner 
had he secured this meal, than he made 
the tour of the apartment, examining the 
ground around the castle very carefully 
from each window in the room. He then 
returned to his chair, and throwing himself 
back into it at his length, stretched out 
one manly leg, and tapping his jack-boot 
with the riding-rod which he carried in his 
hand, after the manner of a half-bred man 
who affects ease in the society of his bet- 
ters, he delivered his unasked opinion as 
follows:—‘‘This house of yours, now, Sir 
Duncan, is a very pretty defensible sort of 
a tenement, and yet it is hardly such asa 
cavaliero of honor would expect to maintain 
his eredit by holding out. for many days, 
For, Sir Duncan, if it pleases you to notice, 
your house is overcrowded, and slighted, 
or commanded, as we military men say, by 
yonder round hillock to the landward, 
whereon an enemy might stell such a bat- 
tery of cannon as would make ye glad to 
beat a chamade within forty-eight hours, 
unless it pleased the Lord extraordinarily 
to show mercy.” 

‘“There is no road,” replied Sir Duncan, 
somewhat shortly, ‘‘by which cannon can 
be brought against Ardenvohr. The swamps 
and morasses around my house would scarce 
carry your horse and yourself, excepting by 
such paths as could be rendered impassable 
within a few hours.” 

“Sir Duncan,” said the Captain, ‘‘it is 
your pleasure to suppose so; and yet we 
martial men say, that where there is a sea- 
coast there is always a naked ‘side, seeing 
that cannon and munition, where they can- 
not be transported by land, may be right 
easily brought by sea near to the place 
where they are to be putinaction. Neither 
is a castle, however secure in its situation, 
to be accounted altogether invincible, or, 
as they say, impregnable; for I protest t’ye, 
Sir Duncan, that I have known twenty-five 
men, by the mere surprise and audacity of 
the attack, win, at a point of pike, as 
strong a hold as this of Ardenvohr, and put 
to the sword, captivate, or hold to the ran- 
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som, the defenders, being ten times their 
own number.” 

Notwithstanding Sir Duncan Campbell’s 
knowledge of the world, and his power of 
concealing his internal emotion, he ap- 
peared piqued and hurt at these reflections, 
which the Captain made with the most un- 
conscious gravity, having merely selected 
the subject of conversation as one upon 
which he thought himself capable of shin- 
ing, and, as they say, of laying down the 
law, without exactly recollecting that the 
topic might not be equally agreeable to his 
Jandlord. 

“No cut this matter short,” said Sir Dun- 
can, with an expression of voice and coun- 
tenance somewhat agitated, ‘‘it is unneces- 
sary for you to tell me, Captain Dalgetty, 
that a castle may be stormed if it is not 
valorously defended, or surprised if it is not 
heedfully watched. I trust this poor house 
of mine will not be found in any of these 
predicaments, should even Captain. Dal- 
getty himself choose to beleaguer it.” 

‘For all that, Sir Duncan,” answered 
the persevering commander, ‘‘I would pre- 
monish you, as a friend, to trace out a 
sconce upon that round hill, with a good 
graffe, or ditch, whilk may be easily ac- 
complishd by compelling the labor of the 
boors in the vicinity; it being the custom 
of the valorous Gustavus Adolphus to fight 
as much by the spade and shovel, as by 
sword, pike, and musket. Also, I would 
advise you to fortify the said sconce, not 
only by a foussie, or graffe, but also by cer- 
tain stackets, or palisades.”—(Here Sir 
Duncan, becoming impatient, left the apart- 
ment, the Captain following him to the 
door and raising his voice as he retreated 
until he was farily out of hearing. )—‘‘The 
whilk stackets, or palisades, should be arti- 
ficially framed with re-entering angles and 
loop-holes, or crenelles, for musketry, 
whereof it shall arise that the foemen 
The Highland brute! the old Highland 
brute! They are as proud as peacocks, and 
as obstinate as tups—and here he has missed 
an opportunity of making his house as 
pretty an irregular fortification as an invad- 
ing army ever broke their teeth upon.— 
But I see,” he continued, looking down 
from the window upon the bottom of the 
precipice, ‘‘they have got Gustavus safe 
ashore—Proper fellow! Ishould know that 
toss of his head among a whole squadron. 
I must go to see what they are to make of 
him.” 

He had no sooner reached, however, the 
court to the seaward, and put himself in 


the act of descending the staircase, than | 


two Highland sentinels, advancing their 
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Lochaber axes, gave him to understand 
that this was a service of danger. 

‘‘Diavolo!” said the soldier, ‘‘and I have 
got no password. I could not speak asylla- 
ble of their salvage gibberish, an it were to 
save me from the provost-marshal.” 

“I will be your surety, Captain Dal- 
getty,” said Sir Duncan, who had again ap- 
proached him without his observing from 
whence; ‘‘and we will go together, and see 
how your favorite charger is accommo- 
dated.” 

He conducted him accordingly down the 
staircase to the beach, and from thence by 
a short turn behind a large rock, which 
concealed the stables and other offices be- 
longing to the castle. Captain Dalgetty 
became sensible, at the same time, that the . 
side of the castle to the land was rendered 
totally inaccessible by a ravine, partly na- 
tural and partly scarped with great care and 
labor, so as to be only passed by a draw- 
bridge. Still, however, the Captain in- 
sisted, notwithstanding the triumphant air 
with which Sir Duncan pointed out his de- 
fences, that a sconce should be erected on 
Drumsnab, the round eminence to the east 
of the castle, in respect the house might 
be annoyed from thence by burning bullets 
full of fire, shot out of cannon, according 
to the curious invention of Stephen Ba- 
thian, King of Poland, whereby that prince 
utterly ruined the great Muscovite city of 
Moscow. This invention, Captain Dal- 
getty owned, he had not yet witnessed, but 
observed, ‘‘that it would give him particular 
delectation to witness the same put to the 
proof against Ardenvohr, or any other castle 
of similar strength;” observing, that so 
curious an experiment could not but afford 
the greatest delight to all admirers of the ~ 
military art. 

Sir Duncan Campbell diverted this con- 
versation by carrying the soldier into his 
stables, and suffering him to arrange Gus- 
tavus according to his own will and pleasure. 
After this duty had been carefully per- 
formed, Captain Dalgetty proposed to return 
to the castle, observing, it was his intention 
to spend the time betwixt this and dinner, 
which, he presumed, would come upon the 
parade about noon, in burnishing his armor, 
which, having sustained some injury from 
the sea-air, might, he was afraid, seem dis- 
creditable in the eyes of M’Callum More. 
Yet while they were preturning to the castle, 
he failed not to warn Sir Duncan Campbell 
against the great injury he might sustain 
by any sudden onfall of an enemy, whereby 
his horses, cattle, and granaries, might be 
cut off and consumed, to his great. preju- 
dice; wherefore he again strongly conjured 
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him to construct a sconce upon the round 
hill called Drumsnab, and offered his own 
friendly services in lining out the same. 
To this disinterested advice Sir Duncan 
only replied by ushering his guest to his 
apartment, and informing him that the 
tolling of the castle bell would make him 
aware when dinner was ready. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Is this thy castle, Baldwin? Melancholy 

Displays her sable banner from the donjon, 

Darkening the foam of the whole surge beneath. 

Were I a habitant, to see this gloom 

Pollute the face of nature, and to hear 

The ceaseless sound of wave and sea-bird’s scream, 

{’d wish me in the hut that poorest peasant 

E’er framed, to give him temporary shelter. 
Brown. 


THE gallant Ritt-master would willingly 
have employed his leisure in studying the 
exterior of Sir Duncan’s castle, and verify- 
ing his own military ideas upon the nature 
of its defences. But a stout sentinel, who 
mounted guard with a Lochaber axe at the 
door of his apartment, gave him to under- 
stand, by very signficant signs, that he was 
in a sort of honorable captivity. 

It is strange, thought the Ritt-master to 
himself, how well these salvages understand 
the rules and practique of war. Who would 
have pre-supposed their acquaintance with 
the maxim of the great and godlike Gusta- 
vus Adolphus, that a flag of truce should 
be half a messenger half aspy?—And, hav- 
ing finished burnishing his arms, he. sat 
down patiently to compute how much half 
a dollar per diem would amount to at the 
end of a six months’ campaign; and, when 
he had settled that problem, proceeded to 
the more abstruse calculations necessary for 
drawing up a brigade of two thousand men 
on the principle of extracting the square 
root. 

From his musing, he was roused by the 
joyful sound of the dinner-bell, on which 
the Highlander, lately his guard, became 
his gentleman-usher, and marshalled him 
to the hall, where a table with four covers 
bore ample proofs of Highland hospitality. 
Sir Duncan entered, conducting his lady, a 
tall, faded, melancholy female, dressed in 
deep mourning. They were followed by a 
Presbyterian clergyman, in his Geneva 
cloak, and wearing a black silk skull-cap, 
covering his short hair so closely, that it 
could scarce be seen at all, so that the un- 
restricted ears had an undue predominance 
in the general aspect. This ungraceful 
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fashion was universal at the time, and partly 
led to the nick-names of round-heads, 
prick-eared curs, and so forth, which the 
insolence of the cavaliers liberally bestowed 
on their political enemies. 

Sir Duncan presented his military guest 
to his lay, who received his technical saluta- 
tion with a stiff and silent reverence, in 
which it could scarce be judged whether 
pride.,or melancholy had the greater share. 
The churchman, to whom he was next pre- 
sented, eyed him with a glance of mingled 
dislike and curiosity. 

The Captain, well accustomed to worse 
looks from more dangerous persons, cared 
very little either for those of the lady or of 
the divine, but bent his whole soul upon 
assaulting a huge piece of beef, which 
smoked at the nether end of the table. 
But the onslaught, as he would have termed 
it, was delayed, until the conclusion of a 
very long grace, betwixt every section of 
which Dalgetty handled his knife and fork, 
as he might have done his musket or pike 
when going upon action, and as often re- 
signed them unwillingly when the prolix 
chaplain commenced another clause of his 
benediction. Sir Duncan listened with de- 
cency, though he was supposed rather to 
have joined the Covenanters out of devotion 
to his Chief, than real respect for the cause 
either of liberty or of Presbytery. His lady 
alone attended to the blessing, with symp- 
toms of deep acquiescence. : 

The meal was performed almost in Car- 
thusian silence; for it was none of Captain 
Dalgetty’s habits to employ his mouth in 
talking, while it could be more profitably 
oceupied. Sir Duncan was absolutely silent, 
and the lady and churchman only oceasion- 
ally exchanged a few words, spoken low, 
and indistinctly. 

But when the dishes were removed, and 
their place supplied by liquors of various 
sorts, Captain Dalgetty no longer had, him- 
self, the same weighty reasons for silence, 
and began to tire of that of the rest of the 
company. He commenced a new attack 
upon his landlord, upon the former ground. 

‘Touching that round monticle, or hill, 
or eminence, termed Drumsnab, I would be 
proud to hold some dialogue with you, Sir 
Dunean, on the nature of the sconce to be 
there constructed; and whether the angles 
thereof should be acute or obtuse—anent 
whilk I have heard the great Velt-Mares- 
chal Bannier hold a learned argument with 
General Tiefenbach during a still-stand of 
arms.” 

‘Captain Dalgetty,” answered Sir Dun- 
can very drily, “‘it is not our Highland 
usage to debate military points with stran- 
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gers. This castle is like to hold out against 
a stronger enemy than any force which the 
unfortunate gentlemen we left at’ Darnlin- 
varach are able to bring against it.” 

A deep sigh from the lady accompanied 

the conclusion of her husband’s speech, 
which seemed to remind her of some pain- 
ful circumstance. 
- ‘He who gave,” said the clergyman, ad- 
dressing her in a solemn tone, ‘‘hath taken 
away. May you, honorable lady, be long 
enabled to say, Blessed be his name!” 

To this exhortation, which seemed in- 
tended for her sole behoof, the lady an- 
swered by an inclination of her head more 
humble than Captain Dalgetty had yet ob- 
served her make. Supposing he should now 
find her ina more conversable humor, he 
proceeded to accost her. 

‘It is indubitably very natural that your 
ladyship should be downeast at the mention 
of military preparations, whilk I have ob- 
served to spread perturbation among women 
of all nations, and almost all conditions. 
Nevertheless, Penthesilea, in ancient times, 
and also Joan of Arc, and others, were 
of a different kidney. And, as I have 
learned while I served the Spaniard, the 
Duke of Alva in former times had the 
leaguer-lasses who followed his camp mar- 
shalled into ¢erfias (whilk we call regi- 
ments), and officered and commanded by 
those of their own feminine gender, and 
regulated by a commander-in-chief, called 
in German Hureweibler, or, as we would 
say vernacularly, Captain of the Queans. 
True, it is, they were persons not to be 
named as parallel to your ladyship, being 
such gue questum corporibus faciebant, as 
we said of Jean Drochiels at Mareschal Col- 
lege; the same whom the French term ewr- 
tisannes, and we in Scottish”—— 

‘The lady will spare you the trouble of 
farther exposition, Captain Dalgetty,” said 
his host, somewhat sternly;. to which the 
clergyman added, ‘‘that such discourse bet- 
ter befitted a watch-tower guarded by pro- 
fane soldiery than the board of an konorable 
person, and the presence of a lady of quality.” 

‘‘Craving your pardon, Dominie, or Doc- 
tor, wut guocunque alio nomine gaudes, for 
I would have you to know I have studied 
polite letters,” said the unabashed envoy, 
filling a great cup of wine, ‘‘I see no ground 
for your reproof, seeing I did not speak of 
those furpes persone as if their occupation 
or character was a proper subject of con- 
versation for this lady’s presence, but simply 
par uccidens, as illustrating the matter in 
hand, namely, their natural courage .and 
audacity, much enhanced, doubtless, by the 
desperate circumstances of their condition.” 
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‘Captain Dalgetty,” said Sir Duncan 
Campbell ‘‘to break short this discourse, I 
must acquaint you, that I have some busi- 
ness to despatch to-night, in order to enable 
me to ride with you to-morrow toward In- 
verary; and therefore’”’—— 

“To ride with this person to-morrow!” 
exclaimed his lady; ‘‘such cannot be your 
purpose, Sir Duncan, unless you have for- 
gotten that the morrow is a sad anniversary, 
and dedicated to as sad a solemnity.” 

‘‘T had not forgotten,” answered Sir Dun- 
can; ‘how is it possible I can ever forget? 
but the necessity of the times requires I 
should send this officer onward to Inverary, 
without loss of time.” 

“Yet, surely, not that you should accom- 
pany him in person?” inquired the lady. 

‘“‘It were better I did,” said Sir Duncan; 
‘‘yet I can write to the Marquis, and follow 
on the subsequent day.—Captain Dalgetty, 
I will despatch a letter for you, explaining 
to the Marquis of Argyle your character and 
commission, with which you will please 
to prepare to travel to Inverary early to- 
morrow morning.” 

‘Sir Duncan Campbell,” said Dalgetty, 
‘Tam doubtless at your discretionary dis- 
posal in this matter; not the less, I pray 
you to remember the blot which will fall 
upon your own escutcheon,-if you do in any 
way suffer me, being a commissionate flag 
of truce, to be circumvented in this matter, 
whether clam, vi, vel precario; I do not 
say by your assent to any wrong done to me, 
but even through absence of any due care on 
your part to prevent the same.” 

“You are under the safeguard of my 
honor, sir,” answered Sir Duncan Campbell, 
‘‘and that is more than a sufticient security. 
And now,” continued he, rising, ‘‘I must 
set the example of retiring.” 

Dalgetty saw himself under the necessity 
of following the hint, though the hour was 
early; but, hke a skilful general, he availed 
himself of every instant of delay which 
circumstances permitted. ‘Trusting to 
your honorable parole,” said he, filling his 
cup, ‘‘I drink to you, Sir Duncan, and to 
the continuance of your honorable house.” 
A sigh from Sir Duncan was the only 
reply.—‘‘Also, madam,” said the soldier, 
replenishing the quaigh with all possible 
despatch, ‘‘I drink to your honorable health, 
and fulfilment of all your virtuous desires— 
and, reverend sir” (not forgetting to fit the 
action to the words), ‘‘I fill this eup to the 
drowning of all unkindness betwixt you and 
Captain Dalgetty—I should say Major— 
and, in respect the flagon contains but one 
cup more, I drink to the health of all hon- 
orable cavaliers and brave soldados—and, 
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the flask being empty, I am ready, Sir Dun- 
can, to attend your functionar y> or sentinel, 
to my place of private repose. 

He received a formal permission to re- 
tire, and an assurance, that as the wine 
seemed to be to his taste, another measure 
of the same vintage should attend him pre- 
sently, in order to soothe the hours of his 
solitude. 

No sooner had the Captain reached the 
apartment then this promise was fulfilled; 
and in a short time afterward, the added 
comforts of a pasty of red-deer venison 
rendered him very tolerant both of confine- 
ment and want of society. The same do- 
mestic, a sort of chamberlain, who placed 
this good cheer in his apartment, delivered 
to Dalgetty a packet, sealed and tied up 
with a silken thread, according to the cus- 
tom of the time, ‘addressed with many 
forms of respect to the High and Mighty 
Prince, Archibald, Marquis of Argyle, 
Lord of Lorne, and so forth. The cham- 
berlain at the same time apprised the Ritt- 
master, that he must take horse at an early 
hour for Inverary, where the packet of Sir 
Duncan would be at once his introduction 
and his passport. Not forgetting that it 
was his object to collect information as well 
as to act as an envoy, and desirous, for his 
own sake, to ascertain Sir Duncan’s reasons 
for sending him onward without his personal 
attendance, the Ritt-mastér inquired at the 
domestic, with all the precaution that his 
experience suggested, what were the reasons 
which detained Sir Duncan at home on the 
succeeding day. ‘The man, who was from 
the Lowlands, replied, ‘‘that it was the habit 
of Sir Duncan and his lady to observe asa 
day of solemn fast and humihation the anni- 
versary on which their castle had been taken 
by surprise, and their children, to the 
number of four, destroyed cruelly by a band 
of Highland freebooters during Sir Dun- 
can’s absence upon an expedition which the 
Marquis of Argyle had undertaken against 
the Macleans of the Isle of Mull. i 

“Truly,” said the soldier, ‘‘your lord and 
lady have some cause for fast and humili- 
ation. Nevertheless, I will venture to pro- 
nounce, that if he had taken the advice of 
any experienced soldier, having skill in the 
practiques of defending places of advantage, 
he would have built a sconce upon the small 
hill which is to the left of the drawbrigg. 
And this I can easily prove to you, mine 
honest friend; for, holding that pasty to be 
the castle—What’ s your name friend ?” 

‘*Lorimer, sir, ” replied the man. 

‘‘Here is to your heal th, honest Lorimer. 
—I say Lorimer hat pasty to be 
the main body or citadel of the place to be 
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defended, and taking the marrow-bone for 
the sconce to be erected”—— 

“J am sorry, sir,” said Lorimer, inter- 
rupting him, “that I cannot stay to hear 
the rest of your demonstration; but the bell . 
As worthy Mr. Gran- 
eangowl, the Marquis’s own chaplain, does 
family worship, and only seven of our house- 
hold out of sixty persons understand the 
Scottish tongue, it would misbecome any 
one of them to be absent, and greatly preju- 
dice me in the opinion of my lady. There 
are pipes and tobacco, sir, if you please to 
drink a whiff of smoke, and if you want 
anything else, it shall be forthcoming two 
hours hence, when prayers are over.” So 
saying, he left the apartment. 

No sooner was he gone, than the heavy 
toll of the castle-bell summoned its inhab- 
itants together; and was answered by the 
shrill clamor of the females, mixed with the 
deeper tones of the men, as talking Harse 
at the top of their throats, they hurried 
from different quarters by a long but nar- 
row gallery, which served as a communica- 
tion to many rooms, and, among others, to 
that in which Captain Dalgetty was sta- 
tioned. There they go asif they were beat- 
ing to the roll-call, thought the soldier to 
himself; if they all attend the parade, I 
will look out, take a mouthful of fresh air, 
and.make mine own observations on the 
practicabilities of this place. 

Accordingly, when all was quiet, he 
opened his chamber-door, and prepared to 
leave it, when he saw his friend with the 
axe advancing toward him from the distant 
end of the ‘gallery, half whistling, half 
humming a Gaclic tune. To have shown 
any want of confidence would have been at 
once impolitic, and unbecoming his military 
character; so the Captain, putting the best 
face upon his situation he could, whistled a 
Swedish retreat, in a tone still louder that 
the notes of his sentinel; and retreating 
pace by pace with an air of indifference, as if 
his only purpose had been to breathe a little 
fresh air, he’ shut the door in the face of his 
guard, when the fellow had approached 
within a few paces of him. 

It is very well, thought the Ritt-master 
to himself; he annuls my parole by putting 
guards upon me, for, as we used to say at 
Mar eschal College, fides et fiducia sunt re- 
lativa*, and if he does not’ trust my word, 
I do not see how I am bound to keep it if 
any motive should occur for my desiring to 
depart from it. Surely the moral obligation 
of the parole is relaxed, in as far as “phys: 
ical force is substituted instead thereof. 

Thus comforting himself in the meta- 

* Note C. Fides et fiducia sunt relativa. 
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physical immunities which he deduced from 
the vigilance of his sentinel, Ritt-master 
Dalgetty retired to his apartment, where 
amid the theoretical calculations of tactics, 
and the occasional more practical attacks 
on the flask and pasty, he consumed the 
evening until it was time to go to repose. 
He was summoned by Lorimer at break of 
day, who gave him to undestand, that, 
when he had broken his fast, for which he 
legenee ample materials, his guide and 
norse were in attendance, for his journey 
to Inverary. After complying with the 
hospitable hint of the chamberlain the sol- 
dier proceeded to take horse. In passing 
through the apartments, he observed that 
domestics were busily employed in hanging 
the great hall with black cloth, a ceremony 
which, he said, he had seen practised when 
the immortal Gustavus A¢olphus lay in state 
in the Castle of Wolgast, and which, there- 
fore, he opined, was a testimonial of the 
strictest and deepest mourning. 

then Dalgetty mounted his steed, he 
found himself attended, or perhaps guarded, 
by five or six Campbells, well armed, com- 
manded by one, who, from the target at his 
shoulder, and the short cock’s feather in 
his bonnet, as well as from the state which 
he took upon himself, claimed the rank of 
a Dunniewassel, or clansman of superior 
rank; and indeed, from his dignity of de- 
portment, could not stand ina more distant 
degree of relationship to Sir Duncan, than 
that of tenth or twelfth cousin at farthest. 
But it was impossible to extract positive in- 
formation on this or any other subject, in- 
asmuch as neither this commander nor any 
of his party spoke English. The Captain 
rode, and his military attendants walked; 
but such was their activity, and so numer- 
ous the impediments which the nature of 
the road presented to the equestrian mode 
of traveling, that far from being retarded by 
the slowness of their pace, his difficulty was 
rather in keeping up with his guide. He 
observed that they occasionally watched 
him with a sharp eye, as if they were jeal- 
ous of some effort to escape; and once, as 
he lingered behind at crossing a brook, one 
of the gillies began to blow the match of 
his piece, giving him to understand that he 
would run some risk in case of an attempt 
to part company. Dalgetty did not augur 
much good from the close watch thus main- 
tained upon his person; but there was no 
remedy, for an attempt to escape from his 
attendants in an impervious and unknown 
country, would have been little short of in- 
sanity. He therefore plodded patiently on 
through a waste and savage wilderness, 
treading paths which were only known to 
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the shepherds and cattle-drivers, and pass- 
ing with much more of discomfort than sat- 
isfaction many of those sublime combina- 
tions of mountainous scenery which now 
draw visitors from every corner of England, 
to feast theireyes upon Highland grandeur, 
and mortify their palates upon Highland 
fare. 

At length they arrived on the southern 
verge of that noble lake upon which Inver- 
ary is situated; and a bugle, which the 
Dunniewassel winded till rock and green- 
wood rang, served as a signal to a well- 
manned galley, which, starting from a creek 
where it lay concealed, received the party 
on board, including Gustavus; which saga- 
cious quadruped, an experienced traveler 
both by water and land, walked in and out 
of the boat with the discretion of a Chris- 
tian. 

Embarked on the bosom of Loch Fyne, 
Captain Dalgetty might have admired one 
of the grandest scenes which nature affords. 
He might have noticed the rival rivers, 
Aray and Shiray, which pay tribute to the 
lake, each issuing from its own dark and 
wooded retreat. He might have marked, 
on the soft and gentle slope that ascends 
from the shores, the noble old Gothic castle, 
with its varied outline, embattled walls, 
towers, and outer and inner courts, which, 
so far, as the picturesque is concerned, pre- 
sented an aspect much more striking than 
the present massive and uniform mansion. 
He might have admired those dark woods 
which for many a mile surrounded this 
strong and princely dwelling, and his eye 
might have dwelt on the picturesque peak 
of Duniquoich, starting abruptly from the 
lake, and raising its scathed brow into the 
mists of middle sky, while a solitary watch- 
tower, perched on its top like an eagle’s 
nest, gave dignity to the scene by awaken- 
ing a sense of possible danger. All these, 
and every other accompaniment of this 
noble scene, Captain Dalgetty might have 
marked, if he had been so minded. But, 
to confess the truth, the gallant Captain, 
who had eaten nothing since daybreak, was 
chiefly interested by the smoke which as- 
cended from the castle chimneys, and the 
expectations which this seemed to warrant 
of his encountering an abundant stock of 
provant, as he was wont to call supplies of 
this nature. 

‘The boat soon approached the rugged 
pier, which abutted into the loch from the 
little town of Inverary, then a rude assem- 
blage of huts, with a very few stone man- 
sions interspersed, stretching upward from 
the banks of Loch Fyne to the prinzipal 
gate of the castle, before which a scene pre 
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sented itself that might easily have quelled 
w tess stout heart, and turned a more deli- 
cate stomach, than those of Ritt-master 
Dugald Dalgetty, titular of Drumthwacket. 


CHAPTER XII. 


For close designs and crooked counsels fit, 

Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit, 

Restless, unfix’d in principle and place, 

In power unpleased, impatient in disgrace. 
ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL. 


THE village of Inverary, now aneat country 
town, then partock of the rudeness of the 
seventeenth century, in the miserable ap- 
pearance of the houses, and the irregularity 
of the unpaved street. But a stronger and 
more terrible characteristic of the period ap- 
peared in the market-place, which was a 
space of irregular width, half-way betwixt 
the harbor, or pier, and the frowning castle- 
gate, which terminated with its gloomy 
archway. portcullis, and flankers, the upper 
end of the vista. Midway this space was 
erected a rude gibbet, on which hung five 
dead bodies, two of which from their dress 
seemed to have been Lowlanders, and the 
other three corpses were muffled in their 
Highland plaids. Two or three women 
sate under the gallows, who seemed to be 
mourning, and singing the coronach of the 
deceased in a low voice. But the spectacle 
was apparently of too ordinary occurrence 
to have much interest for the inhabitants at 
large, who, while they thronged to look at 
the military figure, the horse of an unusual 
size, and the burnished. panoply of Captain 
Dalgetty, seemed to bestow no attention 
whatever on the piteous spectacle which 
their own market-place afforded. 

The envoy of Montrose was not quite so 
indifferent ; and, hearing a word or two of 
English escape from a Highlander of decent 
appearance, he immediately halted Gustavus 
and addressed him. “The Provost-Marshal 
had been busy here, my friend. May I crave 
of you what these delinquents have been 
justified for?” 

He looked toward the gibbet as he spoke; 
and the Gael, comprehending his meaning 
rather by his action than his words, imme- 
diately replied, “Three gentlemen caterans, 
—God sain them” (crossing himself) —* twa 
Sassenach bits 0’ bodies, that wadna do 
something that M’Callum More bade them;” 
and turning from Dalgetty with an air of 
indifference, away he walked, staying no 
farther question. 

Dalgetty shrugged his shoulders and pro- 
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ceeded, for Sir Duncan Campbell’s tenth or 
twelfth cousin had already shown some signs 
of impatience. 

At the gate of the castle another terrible 
spectacle of feudal power awaited him. 
Within a stockade or palisado, which 
seemed lately to have been added to the de- 
fences of the gate, and which was protected 
by two pieces of light artillery, was a small 
enclosure, where stood a huge block, on 
which lay an axe. Both were smeared with 
recent blood, and a quantity of saw-dust 
strewed around, partly retained and partly 
obliterated the marks of a very late execu- 
tion. 

As Dalgetty looked on this new object of 
terror, his principal guide suddenly twitched 
him by the skirt of his jerkin, and having 
thus attracted attention, winked and pointed 
with his finger to a pole fixed on the stock- 
ade, which supported a human head, being 
that, doubtless, of the late sufferer. There 
was a leer on the Highlander’s face, as he 
pointed to this ghastly spectacle, which 
seemed to his fellow-traveler ominous of 
nothing good. 

Dalgetty dismounted from his horse at 
the gateway, and Gustavus was taken from 
him without his being permitted to attend 
him to the stable, according to his custom. 

This gave the soldier a pang which the 
apparatus of death had not conveyed.— 
**Poor Gustavus! said he to himself, ‘‘if 
anything but good. happens to me, I had 
better have left him at Darnlinvarach than 
brought him here among these Highland 
salvages, who scarce know the head of a 
horse from his tail. But duty must part a 
man from his nearest and dearest— 


‘‘When the cannons are roaring, lads, and the 
colors are flying, 

The lads that seek honor must never fear dying; 

Then, stout cavaliers, let us toil our brave trade 


in, 
And fight for the Gospel and the bold King of 
Sweden.’’ 


Thus silencing his apprehensions with the 
butt-end of a military ballad, he followed 
his guide into a sort of guard-room filled 
with armed Highlanders. It was intimated 
to him that he must remain here until his 
arrival was communicated to the Marquis, 
To make this communication the more in- 
telligible, the doughty Captain gave to the 
Dunniewassel Sir Duncan Campbell’s 
packet, desiring, as well as he could, by 
signs, that it should be delivered into the 
Marquis’s own hands. His guide nodded, 
and withdrew. 

The Captain was left about half-an-hour 
in this place, to endure with indifference, 
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or return with scorn, the inquisitive, and, at 
the same time, the mimical glances of the 
armed Gael, to whom his exterior and equi- 
page were as much subject of curiosity, as 
his person and country seemed matter of 
dislike. All this he bore with military 
nonchalance, until, at the expiration of the 
above period, a person dressed in black vel- 
vet, and wearing a gold chain like a modern 
magistrate of Edinburgh, but who was, 
in fact, steward of the household to the 
Marquis of Argyle, entered the apartment, 
and invited, with solemn gravity, the Cap- 
tain to follow him to his master’s presence. 
The suite of apartments through which he 
passed were filled with attendants or visitors 
of various descriptions, disposed perhaps, 
with some ostentation, in order to impress 
the envoy of Montrose with an idea of the 
superior power and magniticence belonging 
to the rival house of Argyle. One anteroom 
was filled with lacqueys, arrayed in brown 
and yellow, the colors of the family, who, 
ranged in double file, gazed in silence upon 
Captain Dalgetty as he passed betwixt their 
ranks. Another was occupied by Highland 
gentlemen and chiefs of small branches, 
who were amusing themselves with chess, 
backgammon, and other games, which they 
scarce intermitted to gaze with curiosity 
upon the stranger. 
Lowland gentlemen and officers, who seemed 
also in attendance: and, lastly, the pres- 
ence-chamber of the Marquis himself showed 
him attended by a levee which marked his 
high importance. 

This apartment, the folling doors of 
which were opened for the reception of 
Captain Dalgetty, was a long gallery, deco- 
rated with tapestry and family portraits, 
and having a vaulted ceiling of open wood- 
work, the extreme projections of the beams 
being richly carved and gilded. The gallery 
was lighted by long lanceolated Gothic case- 
ments, divided by heavy shafts, and filled 
with painted glass, where the sunbeams 
glimmered dimly through boars’ heads, and 
galleys, and batons, and swords, armorial 
bearings of the powerful house of Argyle, 
and emblems of the high hereditary offices 
of Justiciary of Scotland, and Master of the 
Royal Household, which they long enjoyed. 
At the upper end of this magnificent gallery 
stood the Marquis himself, the centre of a 
splendid circle of Highland and Lowland 
gentlemen, all richly dressed, among whom 
were two or three of the clergy, called in, 
perhaps, to be witnesses of his lordship’s 
zeal for the Covenant. 

The Marquis himself was dressed in the 
fashion of the period, which Vandyke has 
so often painted; but his habit was sober 
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and uniform in color, and rather rich than 
gay. His dark complexion, furrowed fore- 
head, and downcast look, gave him the ap- 
pearance of one frequently engaged in the 
consideration of important affairs, and who 
has acquired, by long habit, an air of grav- 
ity, and mystery, which he cannot shake 
off even where there is nothing to be con- 
cealed. The cast with his eyes, which had 
procured him in the Highlands the nick- 
name of Gillespie Grumach (or the grim), 
was less perceptible when he looked down- 
ward, which perhaps was one cause of his 
having adopted that habit. In person, he 
was tall and thin, but not without that dig- 
nity of deportment and manners, which be- 
came his high rank. Something there was 
cold in his address, and sinister in his look, 
although he spoke and behaved with the 
usual grace of a'man of such quality. He 
was adored by his own clan, whose advance- 
ment he had greatly studied, although he 
was in proportion disliked by the High- 
landers of other septs, some of whom he 
had already stripped of their possessions, 
while others conceived themselves in danger 
from his future schemes, and all dreaded 
the height to which he was elevated. 

We have already noticed, that in dis- 
playing himself amidst his councillors, his 
ofticers of the housenvid, anu his train of 
vassals, allies, and dependants, the Marquis 
of Argyle probably wished to make an im- 
pression on the nervous system of Captain 
Dugald Dalgetty. But that doughty person 
had fought his way, in one department 
or another, through the greater part of the 
Thirty Years’ War in Germany, a period 
when a brave and successful soldier was a 
companion for princes. The King of 
Sweden, and, after his example, even the 
haughty Princes of the Empire, had found 
themselves fain, frequently, to compound 
with their dignity, and silence, when they 
could not satisfy, the pecuniary claims of 
their soldiers, by admitting them to un- 
usual privileges and familiarity. Captain 
Dugald Dalgetty had it to boast, that he 
had sate with princes at feasts made for 
monarchs, and therefore was not a person 
to be brow-beat even by the dignity which 
surrounded M’Callum More. Indeed he 
was naturally by no means the most modest 
man in the world, but, on the contrary, 
had so good an opinion of himself, that 
into whatever company he chanced to be 
thrown, he was always proportionally ele- 
vated in his own conceit; so that he felt as 
much at ease in the most exalted society as 
among his own ordinary companions. In 
this high opinion of his own rank, he was 
greatly fortified by his ideas of the military 
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profession, which, in his phrase, made a 
valiant cavalier a camarado to an emperor. 

When introduced, therefore, into the 
Marquis’s presence-chamber, he advanced 
to the upper end with an air of more con- 
fidence than grace, and would have gone 
close up to Argyle’s person before speaking, 
had not the latter waved his hand, as a 
signal to him to stop short. Captain Dal- 
getty did so accordingly, and having made 
his military congee with easy confidence, 
he thus accosted the Marquis: ‘‘Give you 
good-morrow, my lord—or rather I should 
say, good-even; Beso a usted los manos, 
as the Spaniard says.” 

‘Who are you, sir, and what is your busi- 
ness?” demanded the Marquis, in a tone 
which was intended to interrupt the offen- 
sive familiarity of the soldier. 

“That is a fair interrogative, my lord,” 
answered Dalgetty, ‘‘which I shall forth- 
with answer as becomes a cavalier, and that 
peremptorie, as we used to say at Mareschal 
College.” 

“‘See who or what he is, Neal,” said the 
Marquis sternly, to a gentleman who stood 
near him. 

“T will save the honorable gentleman the 
labor of investigation,” continued the Cap- 
tain. ‘‘I am Dugald Dalgetty, of Drumth- 
wacket, that should be, late Ritt-master 
in various services, and now Major of I 
know not what or whose regiment of Irishes; 
and J am come with a flag of truce from a 
high and powerful lord, James Earl of 
Montrose, and other noble persons -now in 
arms for his Majesty. And so, God save 
King Charles!” 

“Do you know where you are, and the 
danger of dallying with us, sir,” again de- 
manded the Marquis, ‘‘that you reply to 
me as if I were achildor afool? The Earl 
of Montrose is with the English malignants; 
and I suspect you are one of those Irish 
runagates, who are come into this country 
to burn and slay, as they did under Sir 
Phelim O’Neale.” 

‘My lord,” replied Captain Dalgetty, ‘‘I 
am no renegade, though a Major of Irishes, 
for which I might refer your lordship to the 
invincible Gustavus Adolphus, the Lion of 
the North, to Bannier, to Oxenstiern, to 
the warlike Duke of Saxe-Weimar, Tilly, 
Wallenstein, Piccolomini, and other great 
Captains, both dead and living; and touch- 
ing the noble Earl of Montrose, I pray your 
lordship to peruse these my full powers for 
treating with you in the name of that right 
honorable commander.” 

The Marquis looked slightingly at the 
signed and sealed paper which Captain 
Dalgetty handed to him, and throwing it 
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with contempt upon a table, asked those 
around him what he deserved who came as - 
the avowed envoy and agent of malignant 
traitors, in arms against the state? 

‘A high gallows and a short shrift,” was 
the ready answer of one of the bystanders. 

“J will crave of that honorable cavalier 
who hath last spoken,” said Dalgetty, ‘‘to 
be less hasty in forming his conclusions, 
and also of your lordship to be cautelous in 
adopting the same, in respect such threats 
are to be held out only to base bisognos, 
and not to men of spirit and action, who 
are bound to peril themselves as freely in 
services of this nature, as upon sieges, bat- 
tles, or onslaughts of any sort. And albeit 
I have not with me a trumpet, or a white 
flag, in respect our army is not yet equipped 
with is full appointments, yet the honorable 
cavaliers and your lordship must concede 
unto me, that the sanctity of an envoy who 
cometh on matter of truce or parley, con- 
sisteth not in the fanfare of a trumpet, 
whilk is but a sound, or in the flap of a 
white flag, whilk is but an old rag in itself, 
but in the confidence reposed by the party 
sending, and the party sent, in the honor 
of those to whom the message is to be car- 
ried, and their full reliance that they will 
respect the jus gentium, as weel as the law 
of arms, in the person of the commission- 
ate.” 

**You are not come hither to lecture us 
upon the law of arms, sir,” said the Mar- 
quis, ‘‘which neither does nor can apply to 
rebels and insurgents; but to suffer the 
penalty of your insolence and folly for 
bringing a traitorous message to the Lord 
Justice-General of Scotland, whose duty 
calls upon him to punish such an offence 
with death.” ; 

‘“‘Gentlemen,” said the Captain, who be- 
gan much to dislike the turn which his mis- 
sion seemed about to take, ‘‘I pray you to 
remember, that the Earl of Montrose will 
hold you and your possessions lable for 
whatever injury my person, or my horse, 
shall sustain by these unseemly proceedings, 
and that he will be justified in executing 
retributive vengeance on your persons and 
possessions.” 

This menace was received with a scornful 
laugh, while one of the Campbells replied, 
“Tt isa far ery to Lochow;” a proverbial 
expression of the tribe, meaning that their 
ancient hereditary domains lay beyond the 
reach of an invading enemy. ‘‘But, gen- 
tlemen,” farther urged the unfortunate Cap- 
tain, who was unwilling to be condemned 
without at least the benefit of a full hearing, 
“although it is not for me to say how far 
it may be to Lochow, in respect I am a 
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stranger to these parts, yet, what is more 
to the purpose, I trust you will admit that 
I have the guarantee of an honorable gen- 
tleman of your own name, Sir Duncan 
Campbell of Ardenvohr, for my safety on 
this mission; and I pray you to observe, 
that in breaking the truce toward me you 
will highly prejudicate his honor and fair 
fame.” 

This seemed to be new information to 
many of the gentlemen, for they spoke aside 
with each other, and the Marquis’s face, 
notwithstanding his power of suppressing 
all external signs of his passions, showed 
impatience and vexation. 

*‘Does Sir Duncan of Ardenvohr pledge 
his honor for this person’s safety, my lord?” 
said one of the company, addressing the 
Marquis. 

“‘T do not believe it,” answered the Mar- 
quis; ‘‘but I have not yet had time to read 
his letter.” 

‘We will pray your lordship to do so,” 
said another of the Campbells; ‘‘our name 
must not suffer discredit through the means 
of such a fellow as this.” 

“SA dead fly,” said a clergyman, ‘‘maketh 
the omtment of the apothecary to stink.” 

‘Reverend sir,” said Captain Dalgetty, 
‘‘in respect of the use to be derived, I for- 
give you the unsavoriness of your compari- 
son; and also remit to the gentlman in the 
red bonnet, the disparaging epithet of fe/- 
low which he has discourteously applied to 
me, who am no way to be distinguished by 
the same, unless in so far as I have been 
called fellow-soldier by the great Gustavus 
Adolphus, the Lion of the North, and other 
choice commanders, both in Germany and 
the Low Countries. But, touching Sir 
Duncan Campbell’s guarantee of my safety, 
I will gage my life upon his making my 
words good thereanent, when he comes 
hither to-morrow.” 

“Tf Sir Duncan be soon expected, my 
lord,” said one of the intercessors, ““it would 
be a pity to anticipate matters with this 
poor man,” 

‘Besides that,” said another, ‘‘your lord- 
ship—I speak with reverence—should, at 
least, consult the Knight of Ardenvohr’s 
letter, and learn the terms on which this 
Major Dalgetty, as he calls himself, has 
been sent hither by him.” 

They closed around the Marquis, and con- 
versed together in a low tone, both in Gaelic 
and Engiish. The patriarchal power of 
the Chiefs was very great, and that of the 
Marquis of Argyle, armed with all his 
grants of hereditary jurisdiction, was par- 
ticularly absolute. But there interferes 
some check of one kind or other even in 
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the most despotic government. That which 
mitigated the power of the Celtic Chiefs 
was the necessity which they lay under of 
conciliating the kinsmen, who, under them, 
led out the lower orders to battle, and who 
formed asort of council of the tribe in time 
of peace. The Marquis on this occasion 
thought himself under the necessity of at- 
tending to the remonstrances of this senate, 
or more properly cowroultai, of the name 
of Campbell, and, slipping out of the circle, 
gave orders for the prisoner to be removed 
to a place of security. 

‘‘Prisoner!” exclaimed Dalgetty, exerting 
himself with such force as well-nigh to 
shake off two Highlanders, who for some 
minutes past had waited the signal to seize 
him, and kept for that purpose close at his 
back. Indeed the soldier had so nearly 
attained his liberty, that the Marquis of 
Argyle changed color, and stepped back 
two paces, laying, however, his hand on his 
sword, while several of his clan, with ready 
devotion, threw themselves betwixt him and 
the apprehended vengeance of the prisoner. 
But the Highland guards were too strong 
to be shaken off, and the unlucky Captain, 


j after having had his offensive weapons taken 


from him, was dragged off and conducted 
through several gloomy passages to a small 
side-door grated with iron, within which 
was another of wood. These were opened 
bya grim old Highlander, with a long white 
beard, and displayed a very steep and nar- 
row flight of steps leading downward. ‘The 
Captain’s guards pushed him down two or 
three steps, then, unloosing his arms, left 
him to grope his way to the bottom as he 
could; a task which became difficult and 
even dangerous, when the two doors being 
successively locked left the prisoner in total 
darkness. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Whoe'er he be that sojourns here, 
I pity much his case, 
Unless he come to wait upon 
The Lord their God, his Grace. 
Burns’s Hpigram on a Visit to Inverary. 


Tue Captain, finding himself deprived of 
light in the manner we have described, and 
placed in a very uncertain situation, pro- 
ceeded to descend the narrow and broken 
stair with all the caution in his power, 
hoping that he might find at the bottom 
some place to repose himself. But with all 
his care he could not finally avoid making 
a false step, which brought him down the 
four or five last steps too hastily to preserve 
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his equilibrium. At the bottom he stumbled 
over a bundle of something soft, which 
stirred and uttered a groan, so deranging 
the Captain’s descent, that he floundered 
forward, and finally fell upon his hands 
and knees on the floor of a damp and stone- 
paved dungeon. 

When Dalgetty had recovered, his first 
demand was to know over whom he had 
stumbled. 

‘He was a mana month since,” answered 
a hollow and broken voice. 

“And what is he now, then,” said Dal- 
getty, ‘that he thinks it fitting to he upon 
the lowest step of the stairs, and clew’d up 
like a hurchin, that honorable cavaliers, 
who chance to be in trouble, may break 
their noses over him?” 


‘“‘What is he now?” replied the same| 


voice; ‘‘heisa wretched trunk, from which 
the boughs have one by one been lopped 
away, and which cares little how soon it is 
torn up and hewed into billets for the fur- 
nace.” 

‘‘Friend,” said Dalgetty, “‘I am sorry for 
you; but patienza, as the Spaniard says. 
If you had but been as quiet as a log, as 
you call yourself, I should have saved some 
excoriations on my hands and knees.” 

“You are a soldier,” replied his fellow- 
prisoner; ‘‘do you complain on account of 
a fall for which a boy would not bemoan 
himself?” 

‘“A soldier?” said the Captain; ‘‘and how 
do you know, in this cursed dark cavern, 
that I am a soldier?” 

‘| heard your armor clash as you fell,” 
rephed the prisoner, ‘‘and now I see it 
glimmer. When you have remained as 
long as I in this darkness, your eyes will 


distinguish the smallest eft that crawls on | 


the floor.” 

“J had rather the devil picked them 
out!” said Dalgetty® “if this be the case, 
I shall wish for a short turn of the rope, a 
soldier’s prayer, and a leap from a ladder. 
Bug what sort of provant have you got 
here—what food, I mean, brother in afflic- 
tion 

“Bread and water once a day,” replied 
the voice. 

‘“Prithee, friend let me taste your loaf,” 
said Dalgetty; ‘‘l hope we shall play good 
comrades while we dwell together in this 
abominable pit.” : 

“The loaf and jar of water,” answered 
the other prisoner, ‘‘stand im the corner, 
two steps to your right hand. Take them, 
and welcome. With earthly food I have 
well-nigh done.” 

Dalgetty did not wait for a second invi- 
tation, but, groping out the provisions, be- 
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gan to munch at the stale black oaten loaf 
with as much heartiness as we have seen 
him play his part at better viands. 

“This bread,” he said, muttering (with 
his mouth full at the same time), “‘is not 
very savory; nevertheless it is not much 
worse than that which we ate at the famous 
leaguer at Werben, where the valorous Gus- 
tavus foiled all the efforts of the celebrated 
Tilly, that terrible old hero, who had driven 
two kings out of the field—namely, Ferdi- 
nand of Bohemia and Christian of Denmark. 
And anent this water, which is none of the 
most sweet, I drink in the same to your 
speedy deliverance, comrade, not forgetting 
mine own, and devoutly wishing it were 
Rhenish wine, or humming Lubeck beer, 
at the least, were it but in honor of the 
pledge.” 

While Dalgetty ran on in this way, his 
teeth kept time with his tongue, and he 
speedily finished the provisions which the 
benevolence. or indifference of his com- 
panion in misfortune had abandoned to his 
voracity. When this task was accom- 
plished, he wrapped himself in his cloak, 
and seating himself in a corner of the dun- 
geon in which he could obtain a support on 
each side (for he had always been an admirer 
of elbow-chairs, he remarked, even from 
his youth upward), he began to question 
his fellow-captive. 

‘*Mine honest friend,” said he, ‘‘you and 
I, being comrades at bed and board, should 
be better acquainted. I am Dugald Dal- 
getty of Drumthwacket, and so forth, Major 
ina regiment of loyal Irishes, and Envoy 
Extraordinary of a High and Mighty Lord, 
James Earl of Montrose.—Pray, what may 
your name be?” 

“Tt will avail you little to know,” replied 
his more taciturn companion. 

“‘Let me judge of that matter,” answered 
the soldier. 

“Well, then—Ranald MacEagh is my 
name—that is, Ranald Son of the Mist.” 

‘Son of the Mist!” ejaculated Dalgetty. 
“Son of utter darkness, say I, But, Ra- 
nald, since that is your name, how came 
you in possession of the provost’s court of 
guard? what the devil brought you here, 
that is to say?” 

‘‘My misfortunes and my crimes,” an- 
swered Ranald. ‘‘Know ye the Knight of 
Ardenvohr?” 

‘‘T do know that honorable person,” re- 
pled Dalgetty. 

‘*But know ye where he now is?” replied 
Ranald. 

‘Fasting this day at Ardenvohr,” an- 
swered the Envoy, ‘‘that he may feast to- 
morrow at Inverary; in which last purpose 
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if he chance to fail, my lease of human 
service will be something precarious.” 

‘Then let him know, one claims his in- 
tercession, who is his worst foe and his best 
friend,” answered Ranald. _- 

‘Truly, I shall desire to carry a less ques- 
tionable message, answered Dalgetty. ‘Sir 
Duncan is not a person to play at reading 
riddles with.” 

“Craven Saxon,” said the prisoner, ‘‘tell 
him I am the raven that, fifteen years since, 
stooped on his tower of strength and the 
pledges he had left there—I am the hunter 
that found out the wolf’s den on the rock, 
and destroyed his offspring—I am the leader 
of the band which surprised Ardenvohr 
yesterday was fifteen years, and gave his 
four children to the sword.” 

‘Truly, my honest friend,” said Dalgetty, 
“of that is your best recommendation to 
Sir Duncan’s favor, I would pretermit my 
pleading thereupon, in respect I have ob- 
served that even the animal creation are 
incensed against those who intromit with 
their offspring forcibly, much more any ra- 
tional and Christian creatures, who have 
had violence done upon their small family. 
But I pray you in courtesy to tell me, 
whether you assailed the castle from the 
hillock called Drumsnab, whilk I uphold 
to be the true point of attack, unless it 
were to be protected by a sconce.” 

““We ascended the cliff by ladders of 
withies or saplings,” said the prisoner, 
“drawn up by an accomplice and clansman, 
who had served six months in the castle to 
enjoy that one night of unlimited ven- 
geance. The owl whooped around us as 
we hung betwixt heaven and earth; the 
tide roared against the foot of the rock, and 
dashed asunder our skiff, yet no man’s 
heart failed him. In the morning there 
was blood and ashes, where there had been 
peace and joy at the sunset.” 

“It was a pretty camisade, I doubt not, 
Ranald MacHagh, a very sufficient on- 
slaught, and not unworthily discharged. 
Nevertheless I would have pressed the house 
from that little hillock called Drumsnab, 
But yours is a pretty irregular Scythian 
fashion of warfare, Ranald, much resem- 
bling that of Turks, Tartars, and other 
Asiatic people.—But the reason, my friend, 
the cause of this war—the teterrima causa, 
as I may say? Deliver me that, Ranald.” 

‘‘We had been pushed at by the M’Aulays, 
and other western tribes,” said Ranald, 
‘till our possessions became unsafe for 
us.” 

‘Ah ha!” said Dalgetty; ‘I have faint 
resemblance of having heard of that matter. 
Did you not put bread and cheese into a 
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man’s mouth, when he had never a stomach 
whereunto to transmit, the same?” 

“You have heard, then,” said Ranald, 
‘the tale of our revenge on the haughty 
Forester?” 

‘“‘T bethink me that I have,” said Dal 
getty, ‘‘and that of an old date. It wasa 
merry jest that, of cramming the bread into 
the dead man’s mouth, but somewhat ‘too 
wild and salvage for civilized acceptation, 
besides wasting the good victuals. I have 
seen when at a siege or a leaguer, Ranald, 
a living soldier would have been the better, 
Ranald, for that crust of bread, whilk you 
threw away on a dead pow.” 

‘‘We were attacked by Sir Duncan,” con- 
tinued MacKagh, ‘‘and my brother was 
slain—his head was withering on the battle- 
ments which we scaled—I vowed revenge, 
and it is a vow I have never broken.” 

‘It may be so,” said Dalgetty, ‘‘and every 
thoroughbred soldier will confess that re- 
venge isa sweet morsel; but in what manner 
the story will interest Sir Duncan in your 
justification, unless it should move him to 
intercede with the Marquis to change the 
manner thereof from hanging, or simple 
suspension, to breaking your limbs on the 
roue or wheel, with the coulter of a plough, 
or otherwise putting you to death by tor- 
ture, surpasses my comprehension. Were 
I you, Ranald, I would be for miskenning 
Sir Duncan, keeping my own secret, and 
departing quietly by suffocation, like your 
ancestors before you.” 

‘*Vet hearken, stranger,” said the High- 
lander. ‘‘Sir Duncan of Ardenvohr had 
four children. Three died under our dirks, 
but the fourth survives; and more would 
he give to dandle on his knee the fourth 
child which remains, than to rack these old 
bones, which care little for the utmost in- 
dulgence of his wrath. One word, if I list 
to speak it, could turn bis day of humilia- 
tion and fasting into a day of thankfulness 
and rejoicing, and breaking of bread. Oh, 
I know it by my own heart! Dearer to me 
is the child Kenneth, who chaseth the but- 
terfly on the banks of the Aven, than ten, 
sons who are mouldering in earth, or are 
preyed on by the fowls of the air.” 

“T presume, Ranald,” continued Dal- 
getty, ‘‘that the three pretty fellows whom 
I saw yonder in the market-place, strung 
up by the head like rizzered haddocks, | 
claimed some interest in you.” - 

There was a brief pause ere the High- 
lander replied, in a tone of strong emotion, 
—‘‘They were my sons, stranger—they were 
my sons!—blood of my blood—bone of my 
bone!—fleet of foot—unerring in aint—un- 
vanquished by foemen till the sons of Diar 
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mid overcame them by numbers! Why do 
I wish to survive them! The old trunk 
will less feel the rending up of its roots, 
than it felt the lopping off of its graceful 
boughs. But Kenneth must be trained to 
rey enge—the young eagle must learn from 
the old how to stoop on his foes. I will 
purchase for his sake my life and my free- 
dom, by discovering my secret tothe knight 
of Ardenvohr.’ 

‘“You may attain your end more easily,” 
said a third voice, mingling in the confer- 
ence, ‘‘by intrusting it to me.’ 

All Highlanders are superstitious. ‘““The 
Enemy of Mankind is among us!” .said 
Ranald MacEagh, springing to his feet. 
His chains clattered as he rose, while he 
drew himself as far as they permitted from 
the quarter whence the voice appeared to 
proceed. His fear in some degree commu- 
nicated itself to Captain Dalgetty, who be- 
gan to repeat, in a sort of polyglot gibber- 
ish, all the exorcisms he had ever heard of, 
without being able to remember more than 
a word or two of each. 

“In nominie Domint, as we said at Mare- 
schal College,—santissima madre di Dios, 
as the Spaniard has it,—alle guten geister 
loben den Herrn, saith the blessed Psalmist, 
in’ Dr, Luther’s translation” —— 

‘A truce with your exorcisms,” said the 
voice they had heard before; ‘‘though I 
come strangely among you, I am mortal 
hike yourselves, and my assistance may 
avail you in your present strait, if you are 
not too proud to be counselled.” 

While the stranger thus spoke, he with- 
drew the shade of a dark lantern, by whose 
feeble light Dalgetty could only discern 
that the speaker who had thus mysteriously 
united himself to their company, and mixed 
in their conversation, was a tall man dressed 
in a livery cloak of the Marquis. His first 
glance was to his feet, but he saw neither 
the cloven foot which Scottish legends as- 
sign to the foul fiend, nor the horse’s hoof 
by which he is distinguished in Germany. 
His first inquiry was, ‘how the stranger had 
come among them. 

Shon said he, ‘‘the creak of these rusty 
bars would have been heard had the door 
been made patent; and if you passed 
through the keyhole, truly, sir, put what 
face you will on it, you are not fit to be en- 
rolled in a regiment of living men.” 

“I reserve my secret,” answered the 
stranger, ‘‘until you shall merit the dis- 
covery by communicating to me some of 
yours. It may be that I shall be moved to 
let you out where I myself came in.’ 

“Tt cannot be through the keyhole, then,” 
said Captain Dalgetty, ‘‘for my corselet 
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would stick in the passage, were it possible 
that my head-piece could get through. As 
for secrets, I have none of my own, and but 
few appertaining to others. But impart to 
us what secrets you desire to know; or, as 
Professor Snufflegreek: used to say at the 
Mareschal College, Aberdeen, speak that I 
may know thee.” » 

‘It is not with you I have first to do, 
replied the stranger, turning his light full 
on the wild and wasted features, and the 
limbs of the Highlander, Ranald MacEagh, 
who close drawn up against the walls of 
the dungeon, seemed yet uncertain whether 
his euest was a living being. 

ao have brought you “something, my 
friend,” said the stranger, in @ more sooth- 
ing tone, ‘to mend your fare; if you are 
to die to-morr ow, it is no reason wherefore 
you should not live to- night.” 

“‘None at all—no reason in the creation,” 
replied the ready Captain Dalgetty, who 
forthwith began to unpack the contents of a 
small basket which the stranger had brought 
under his cloak, while the Highlander, 
either in suspicion or disdain, paid no at- 
tention to the good cheer. 

“‘Here’s to thee, my friend,” said the Cap- 
tain, who, having already despatched a huge 
piece of roasted kid, was now taking a pull 
at the wine-flask. ‘‘What is thy name, my 
good friend?” 

‘‘Murdoch Campbell, sir,” answered the 
servant, ‘‘a lackey of the Marquis of Argyle, 
and occasionally acting as under-warden.” 

‘Then here is to thee once more, Mur- 
doch,” said Dalgetty, ‘“‘drinking to you by 
your proper name for the better luck sake. 
This wine I take to be Calcavella. Well, 
honest Murdoch, I take it on me to say, 
thou deservest to be upper-warden, since 
thou showest thyself twenty times better 
acquainted with the way of victualling hon- 
est gentlemen that are under misfortune, 
than thy principal. Bread and water! out 
upon him! It was enough, Murdoch, to 
destroy the credit of the Mar quis’s 3 dungeon. 
But I see you would converse with my 
friend, Ranald MacEagh here. Never mind 
my presence; I’ll get me into this corner 
with the basket, and I will warrant my 
jaws make noise enough to prevent my ears 
from hearing you.’ 

Notwithstanding this promise, however, 
the veteran listened with all the attention 
he could to gather their discourse, or, as he 
described it himself, ‘‘laid his ears back in 
his neck, like Gustayus, when he heard the 
key turn in the girnell kist.” He could, 
therefore, owing to the narrowness of the 
dungeon, easily overhear the following 
dialogue. 
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*‘Are you aware, Son of the Mist,” said 
the Campbell, “‘that you will never leave 
this place, excepting for the gibbet?” 

“Those who are dearest to me,” answered 
MacKagh, “Shave trode that path before 
me;” 

“Then you would do nothing,” asked the 
visitor, ‘‘to shun foll6wing them?” 

The prisoner writhed himself in his chains 
before returning an answer. 

“IT would do much,” at length he said; 
“not for my own life, but for the sake of 
the pledge in the glen of Strathaven.” 

*‘And what would you do to turn away 
the bitterness of the hour?” again demanded 
Murdoch; ‘‘I care not for what cause ye 
mean to shun it.” 

**T would do what a man might do, and 
still call himself a man.” 

**Do you call yourself a man,” said the 
interrogator, “‘who have done the deeds of 
a wolf?” 

“Tt do,” answered the outlaw; “‘I am a 
man like my forefathers—while wrapt in 
the mantle of peace, we were lambs—it was 
rent from us, and ye now call us wolves. 
Give us the huts ye have burned, our chil- 
dren whom ye have murdered, our widows 
whom ye have starved—collect from the 
gikbet and the pole the mangled carcases 
and whitened skulls of our kinsmen—bid 
them live and bless us, and we will be your 
vassals and brothers—till then, let death 
and blood, and mutual wrong, draw a dark 
veil of division between us.” 

**You will then do nothing for your liber- 
ty?” said the Campbell. 

“‘Anything—but call myself the friend 
of your tribe,” answered MacKagh. 

“We scorn the friendship of banditti and 
caterans,” retorted Murdoch, ‘‘and would 
not stoop to accept it.—What I demand to 
know from you, in exchange for your liberty, 
is, where the daughter and heiress of the 
knight of Ardenvohr is now to be found?” 

“That you may wed her to some beg- 
garly kinsman of your great master,” said 
Ranald, ‘‘after the fashion of the children 
of Diarmid! Does not the valley of Glen- 
orquhy, to this very hour, cry shame on 
the violence offered to a helpless infant 
whom her kinsmen were conveying to the 
court of the Sovereign? Were not her es- 
cort compelled to hide her beneath a caul- 
dron, round which they fought till not one 


remained to tell the tale? and was not the} 


girl brought to this fatal castle, and after- 
ward wedded to the brother of M’Callum 
More, and all for the sake of her broad 
lands?’’* 
* Such a story is told of the heiress of the clan 
of Calder, who was made prisoner in the manner 
Vou. IV.—18, 
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‘“And if the tale be true,” said Murdoch, 
“‘she had a preferment beyond what the 
King of Scots would have conferred on her. 
But this is far from the purpose. The 
daughter of Sir Duncan Ardenvohr is of 
our own blood, not a stranger; and who has 
so good a right to know her fate as M’Callum 
More, the chief of her clan?” 

‘Tt is on his part, then, that you demand 
it?” said the outlaw. The domestic of the 
Marquis assented. 

“And you will practise no evil against 
the maiden?—I have done her wrong enough 
already.” 

*“No evil, upon the word of a Christian 
man,” replied Murdoch. 

‘‘And my guerdon is to be life and liber- 
ty?” said the Child of the Mist. 

‘‘Such is our paction,” replied- the Camp- 
bell. 

“Then know, that the child whom I 
saved out of compassion at the spoiling of 
her father’s tower of strength, was bred as 
an adopted daughter of our tribe, until we 
were worsted at the pass of Ballenduthil, 
by the fiend incarnate and mortal enemy 
of our tribe, Allan M’Aulay of the Bloody 
hand, and by the horsemen of Lennox, 
under the heir of Menteith.” 

‘*Fell she into the power of Allan of the 
Bloody hand,” said Murdoch, ‘‘and she a 
reputed daughter of thy tribe? Then her 
blood has gilded the dirk, and thou hast 
said nothing to rescue thine own forfeited 
life.” 

“‘Tf my life rests on hers,” answered the 
outlaw, ‘‘it is secure, for she still survives; 
but it has a more insecure reliance—the 
frail promise of a son of Diarmid.” 

‘That promise shall not fail you,” said 
the Campbell, ‘‘if you can assure me that 
she survives, and where she is to be found.” 

“In the castle of Darnlinvarach,” said 
Ranald MacHagh, ‘‘under the name of 
Annot Lyle. I have often heard of her 
from my kinsmen, who have again ap- 
proached their native woods, and it is not 
long since mine old eyes beheld her.” 

“You!” said Murdoch, in astonishment, 
‘vou, a chief among the Children of the 
Mist, and ventured so near your mortal 
foe?” 

“Son of Diarmid, I did more,” replied 
the outlaw; ‘‘I was in the hall of the cas- 
tle, disguised as a harper from the wild 
shores of Skianach. My purpose was to 
have plunged my dirk in the body of the 
M’Aulay with the Bloody hand, before 
whom our race trembles, and to have taken 


5) 


described, and afterward wedded to Sir Duncan 
Campbell, from which union the Campbells of 
Cawdor have their descent. 
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thereafter what fate God should send me. 
But I saw Annot Lyle, even when my hand 
was onthe hilt of my dagger. She touched 
her clairshach,* to a song of the Children 
of the Mist, which she had learned when 
her dwelling was amongst us. ‘The woods 
in which we had dwelt pleasantly, rustled 
their green leaves in the gong, and our 
streams were there with the sound of all 
their waters. My hand forsook the dagger; 
the fountains of mine eyes were opened, 
and the hour of revenge passed away.—And 
now, Son of Diarmid, have I not paid the 
ransom of my head?” 

‘“Ay,” replied Murdoch, “‘if your tale be 
true; but what proof can you assign for it?” 

‘“‘Bear witness, heaven and earth,” ex- 
claimed the outlaw, ‘‘he already looks how 
he may step over his word!” 

“Not so,” replied Murdoch; ‘‘every pro- 
mise shall be kept to you when I am assured 
you have told me the truth.—But I must 
speak a few words with your companion in 
captivity.” 

**Fair and false—ever fair and false,” 
muttered the prisoner, as he threw himself 
once more on the floor of his dungeon. 

Meanwhile, Captain Dalgetty, who had 
attended to every word of this dialogue, 
was making his own remarks on it in pri- 
vate. ‘‘What the henker can this sly fellow 
have to say tome? I have no child, either 
of my own, so far as I know, or of any 
other person, to tell himatale about. But 
let him come on—he will have some ma- 
neeuvring ere he turn the flank of the old 
soldier.” 

Accordingly, as if he had stood pike in 
hand to defend a breach, he waited with 
caution, but without fear, the commence- 
ment of the attack. 

‘You are a citizen of the world, Captain 
Dalgetty,” said Murdoch Campbell, ‘‘and 
cannot be ignorant of our old Scottish pro- 
verb, gif-gaf,t which goes through all na- 
tions and all services.” 

“Then I should know something of it,” 
said Dalgetty; for, except the Turks, there 
are few powers in Europe whom I have not 
served; and I have sometimes thought of 
taking a turn either with Bethlem Gabor, { 
or with the Janizaries.” 

“A man of your experience and unpreju- 
diced ideas, then, will understand’ me at 
once,” said Murdoch, ‘‘when I say, I mean 
that your freedom shall depend on your 
true and upright answer to a few trifling 
questions respecting the gentlemen you 


* Harp 

+ In old English, ka me ka thee, 7.e. mutually 
serving each other, 

t [Prince of Translyvania. | 
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|have left; their state of preparation; the 
number of their men, and nature of their 
appointments; and as much as you chance 
to know about their plan of operations.” 

‘“Just to satisfy your curiosity,” said 
Dalgetty, ‘‘and without any farther pur- 
pose?” 

‘“*None in the world,” replied Murdoch; 
‘what interest should a poor devil like me 
take in their operations?” 

‘‘Make your interrogations, then,” said 
the Captain, ‘‘and I will answer them per- 
emptorve.” 

‘‘How many Irish may be on their march 
to join James Graham the delinquent?” 

‘Probably ten thousand,” said Captain 
Dalgetty. 

“Ten thousand!” replied Murdoch an- 
grily; ‘‘we know that scarce two thousand 
landed at Ardnamurchan.” 

“Then you know more about them than 
I do,” answered Captain Dalgetty, with 
great composure. ‘‘] never saw them mus- 
tered yet, or even under arms.” 

“‘And how many men of the clans may 
be expected?” demanded Murdoch. 

‘‘As many as they can make,” replied the 
Captain. 

‘You are answering from the purpose, 
sir,” said Murdoch; ‘‘speak plainly, will 
there be five thousand men?” 

“There and thereabouts,” answered Dal- 
getty. 

“You are playing with your life, sir, if 
you trifle with me,” replied the cathechist; 
“fone whistle of mine, and in less than ten 
minutes your head hangs on the draw- 
bridge.” 

“But to speak candidly, Mr. Murdoch,” 
replied the Captain, ‘‘do you think it isa 
reasonable thing to ask me after the secrets 
of our army, and I engaged to serve for the 
whole campaign? If I taught you how to 
defeat Montrose, what becomes of my pay, 
arrears, and chance of booty?” 

‘*T tell you,” said Campbell, ‘‘that if you 
be stubborn, your campaign shall begin 
and end in a march to the block at the 
castle-gate, which stands ready for such 
land-laufers; but if you answer my ques- 
tions faithfully, I will receive you into my 
—into the service of M’Callum More.” 

‘*Does the service afford good pay?” said 
Captain Dalgetty. 

‘“‘He will double yours, if you will return 
to Montrose and act under his direction.” 

**T wish I had seen you, sir, before taking 
on with him,” said Dalgetty, appearing to 
meditate. 

‘On the contrary, I can afford you more 
advantageous terms now,” said the Camp- 
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‘Faithful, that is, to you, and a traitor 
to Montrose,” answered the Captain. 

‘‘Faithful to the cause of religion and 
good order,” answered Murdoch, ‘‘which 
sanctifies any deception you may employ 
to serve it.” 

“And the Marquis of Argyle—should I 
incline to enter his service, is he a kind 
master?” demanded Dalgetty. 

“‘Never man kinder,” quoth Campbell. 

*‘And bountiful to his officers?” pursued 
the Captain. 

‘“The most open hand in Scotland,” re- 
plied Murdoch. 

‘True and faithful to his engagements?” 
continued Dalgetty. 

**As honorable a nobleman as breathes,” 
said the clansman. 

“*T never heard so much good of him be- 
fore,” said Dalgetty; ‘‘you must know the 
Marquis well,—or rather you must be 
the Marquis himself!—Lord of Argyle,” 
he added, throwing himself suddenly on 
the disguised nobelman, ‘‘I arrest you in 
the name of King Charles, as a traitor. If 
you venture to call for assistance, I will 
wrench round your neck.” 

The attack which Dalgetty made upon 
Argyle’s person was so sudden and unex- 
pected, that he easily prostrated him on the 
flocr of the dungeon, and held him down with 
one hand, while his right, grasping the Mar- 
quis’s throat, was ready to strangle him on 
the slightest attempt to call for assistance. 

**Lord of Argyle,” he said, “‘it is now my 
turn to lay down the terms of capitulation. 
If you list to show me the private way by 
which you entered the dungeon, you shall 
escape, on condition of being my locum 
tenens, as we said at the Mareschal College, 
until your warder visits his prisoners. But 
if not, I will first strangle you—I learned 
the art from a Polonian heyduck, who had 
been a slave in the Ottoman seraglio—and 
then seek out a mode of retreat.” 

“Villain! you would not murder me for 
my kindness,” murmured Argyle. 

‘Not for your kindness, my lord,” replied 
Dalgetty; ‘‘but first, to teach your lordship 
the jus gentium toward cavaliers who come 
to you under safe-conduct; and secondly, 
to warn you of the danger of proposing dis- 
honorable terms to any worthy soldado, in 
order to tempt him to become false to a 
standard during the term of his sevice.” _ 

“‘Spare my life,” said Argyle, ‘‘and I will 
do as you require.” change, 

Dalgetty maintained his gripe upon the 
Marquis’s throat, compressing it a little 
while he asked questions, and relaxing it so 
far as to give him the power of answering 
them. 
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“Where is the secret door into the dun- 
geon?” he demanded. 

‘‘Hold up the lantern to the corner on 
your right hand, you will discern the iron 
which covers the spring,” replied the Mar- 
quis. 

‘So far so good. —Where does the passage 
lead to?” 

“To my private apartment behind the 
tapestry,” answered the prostrate nobleman. 

‘‘From thence, how shall I reach the 
gateway?” 

“Through the grand gallery, the ante- 
room, the lackeys’ waiting hall, the grand 
guardroom” 

‘“All crowded with soldiers, factionaries, 
and attendants?—that will never do for 
me, my lord;—have you no secret passage 
to the gate as you have to your dungeons? 
I have seen such in Germany.” 

‘*There is a passage through the chapel,” 
said the Marquis, ‘‘opening from my apart- 
ment.” 

‘And what is the pass-word at the gate?” 

“The sword of Levi,” replied the Mar- 
quis; “‘but if you will receive my pledge of 
honor, I will go with you, escort you through 
every guard, and set you at full liberty with 
a passport.” 

“Tt might trust you, my lord, were your - 
throat not already black with the grasp of 
my fingers;—as it is, beso los manos a 
usted, as the Spaniard says. Yet you may 
grant me a passport;—are there writing 
materials in your apartment?” 

“Surely; and blank passports ready to 
be signed. I will attend you there,” said 
the Marquis, ‘‘instantly.” 

““T¢ were too much honor for the like of 
me,” said Dalgetty; ‘‘your lordship shall 
remain under charge of mine honest friend 
Ranald MacEagh; therefore, prithee, let 
me drag you within reach of his chain.— 
Honest Ranald, you see how matters stand 
with us. I shall find the means, I doubt 
not, of setting you at freedom. Meantime, 
do as you see me do; clap your hand thus 
on the weasand of this high and mighty 
prince, under his ruff, and if he offer to 
struggle or cry out, fail not, my worthy 
Ranald, to squeeze doughtily; and if it be 
ad deliquiwn, Ranald, that is, till he swoon, 
there is no great matter, seeing he designed 
your gullet and mine to still harder usage.” 
“Tf he offer at speech or struggle,” said 
Ranald, ‘‘he dies by my hand.” 

“That is right, Ranald—very spirited:— 
A thorough-going friend that understands 
a hint is worth a million!” 

Thus resigning the charge of the Marquis 
to his new confederate, Dalgetty pressed the 
spring, by which the secret door flew open, 
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though, so well were its hinges polished 
and oiled that it made not the slightest 
noise in revolving. The opposite side of 
the door was secured by very strong bolts 
and bars, beside which hung one or two 
keys, designed apparently to undo fetter- 
locks. A narrow staircase, ascending up 
-hrough the thickness of the castle wall, 
landed, as the Marquis had truly informed 
him, behind the tapestry of his private 
apartment. Such communications were 
frequent in old feudal castles, as they gave 
the lord of the fortress, like a second Diony- 
sius, the means of hearing the conversation 
of his prisoners, or, if he pleased, of visit- 
ing them in disguise, an experiment which 
had terminated so unpleasantly on the 
present occasion for Gillespie Grumach. 
Having examined previously whether there 
was any one in the apartment, and finding 
the coast clear, the Captain entered, and 
hastily possessing himself of a blank pass- 
port, several of which lay on the table, and 
of writing materials, securing, at the same 
time, the Marquis’s dagger and a silk cord 
from the hangings, he again descended into 
the cavern, where, listening a moment at 
the door, he could hear the half-stifled 
voice of the Marquis making great proffers 
to MacKagh on condition he would suffer 
him to give an alarm. ‘‘Not for a forest of 
deer—not for a thousand head of cattle,” 
answered the freebooter; ‘‘not for all the 
lands that ever called a son of Diarmid 
master will I break the troth I have plighted 
to him of the iron garment.” 

‘He of the iron garment,” said Dal- 
getty, entering, “‘is bounded unto you, 
MacHagh, and this noble lord. shall be 
bounden also; but first he must fill up this 
passport with the names of Major Dugald 
Dalgetty and his guide, or he is like to 
have a passport to another world.” 

The Marquis subscribed and wrote, by 
the light of the dark lantern, as the soldier 
prescribed to him. 

‘*‘And now, Ranald,” said Dalgetty, ‘“‘strip 
thy upper garment—thy plaid I mean, 
Ranald, and in it will I muffle the M’Callum 
More, and make of him for the time a 
Child of the Mist—Nay, I must bring it 
over your head, my lord, so as to secure us 
against your mistimed clamor—So, now he 
is sufficiently muffled—hold down your 
hands, or, by Heaven, I will stab you to 
the heart with your own dagger!—nay, you 
shall be bound with nothing less than silk, 
as your quality deserves.—So, now he is 
secure till some one comes to relieve him. 
If he ordered us a late dinner, Ranald, he 
is like to be the sufferer; at what hour, my 
good Ranald, did the jailor usually appear?” 
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‘“Never till the sun was beneath the west- 
ern wave,” said MacHagh. 

“Then, my friend, we shall have three 
hours good,” said the cautious Captain. ‘‘In 
the meantime, let us labor for your libera- 
tion.” 

To examine Ranald’s chain was the next 
occupation. It was undone by means of 
one of the keys which hung behind the pri- 
vate door, probably deposited there that the 
Marquis might, if he pleased, dismiss a 
prisoner, or remove him elsewhere, without 
the necessity of summoning the warden. 
The outlaw stretched his benumbed arms 
and bounded from the floor of the dungeon 
in all the ecstasy of recovered freedom. 

“Take the livery coat of that noble pris- 
oner,” said Captain Dalgetty; ‘‘put it on, 
and follow close at my heels.” 

The outlaw obeyed. They ascended the 
private stair, having first secured the door 
behind them, and thus safely reached the 
apartment of the Marquis.* 


CHAPTER XIV. 


This was the entry, then, these stairs—but whither 
after? 
Yet he that’s sure to perish on the land 
May quit the nicety of card and compass, 
And trust the open sea without a pilot. 
TRAGEDY OF BRENNOVALT. 


‘Look out for the private way through the 
chapel, Ranald,” said the Captain, ‘‘while 
I give a hasty regard to these matters.” 
Thus speaking, he seized with one hand 
a bundle of Argyle’s most private papers, 
and with the other a purse of gold, both 
of which lay in a drawer of a rich cabinet, 
which stood invitingly open. Neither did 
he neglect to possess himself of a sword 
and. pistols, with powder-flask and_ balls, 
which hung in the apartment. ‘‘Intelli- 
gence and booty,” said the veteran, as he 
pouched the spoils, ‘teach honorable caya- 
her should look to,-the one on his general’s 
behalf, and the other on his own. This 
sword is an Andrew Ferrara, and the pistols 


* The precarious state of the feudal nobles in- 
troduced a great deal of espionage into their cas- 
tles. Sir Robert Carey mentions his having put 
on the cloak of one of his own wardens to obtain 
a confession from the mouth of Geordie Bourne, 
his prisoner, whom he caused presently to be 
hanged in return for the frankness of his commu- 
nication. The fine old Border castle of Naworth 
contains a private stair from the apartment of Lord 
William Howard, by which he could visit the dun 
geon, as is alleged in the preceding chapter to have 
been practised by the Marquis of Argyle.—[See 
Carey’s Memotrs, edited by the Earl of Corke and 
Orrery. ] 
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better than mine own. But. a fair ex- 
change is no robbery. Soldados are not 
to be endangered, and endangered gratuit- 
ously, my Lord of Argyle.—But soft, soft, 
Ranald; wise Man of the Mist, whither art 
thou bound?” 

It was indeed full time to stop MacEagh’s 
proceedings; for, not finding the private 
passage readily, and impatient, it would 
seem, of farther delay, he had caught down 
a sword and target, and was about to enter 
the great gallery, with the purpose, doubt- 
less, of fighting his way through all opposi- 
tion. 

““Hold, while you live,’ 
getty, laying hold on him. ‘*We must lic 
perdue, if possible. So bar we this door, 
that it may be thought M’Callum More 
would be private—and now let me make a 
reconnoissance for the private passage.” 

By looking behind the tapestry in various 
vlaces, the Captain at length discovered a 
private door, and behind that a winding 
passage, terminated by another door, which 
doubtless entered the chapel. But what 
was his disagreeable surprise to hear, on 
the other side of this second door, the so- 
norous voice of a divine in the act of 
preaching. 

**This made the villain,” he said, ‘‘recom- 
mend this to us asa private passage. Iam 
strongly tempted to return and cut his 
throat.” 

He then opened very gently the door, 
which led into a datticed gallery used by 
the Marquis himself, the curtains of which 
were drawn, perhaps with the purpose of 
having it supposed that he was engaged in 
attendance upon divine worship, when, in 
fact, he was absent upon his secular affairs. 
There was no other person in the seat; for 
the family of the Marquis—sugh was the 
high state maintained in those days—sate 
during service in another gallery, placed 
somewhat lower than that of the great man 
himself. This being the case, Captain 
Dalgetty ventured to ensconce himself in 
the gallery, of which he carefully secured 
the door. 

Never (although the expression be a bold 
one) was a sermon listened to with more 
impatience, and less edification, on the part 
of one, at least, of the audience. The 
Captain heard sixteenthly—seventeenthly— 
eighteenthly—and to conclude, with a sort 
of feeling like distracted despair. But no 
man can lecture (for the service was called 
a lecture) for ever; and the discourse was 
at length closed, the clergyman not failing 
to make a profound bow toward the latticed 
gallery, little suspecting whom he honored 
by that reverence. To judge from the 
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haste with which they dispersed, the do- 
mestics of the Marquis were scarce more 
pleased with their late occupation than the 
anxious Captain Dalgetty; indeed, many 
of them being Highlandmen, had the excuse 
of not understanding a single word which 
the clergyman spoke, although they gave 
their attendance on his doctrine by the 
special order of M’Callum More, and would 
have done so had the preacher been a Turk- 
ish lmaum. 

But although the congregation dispersed 
thus rapidly, the divine remained be- 
hind in the chapel, and, walking up and 
down its Gothic precincts, seemed either 
to be meditating on what he had just been 
delivering, or preparing a fresh discourse 
for the next opportunity. Bold as he was, 
Dalgetty hesitated what he ought to do. 
Time, however, pressed, and every moment 
increased the chance of their escape being 
discovered by the jailor visiting the dun- 
geon perhaps before his wonted time, and 
discovering the exchange which had been 
made there. At length, whispering Ranald, 
who watched all his motions, to follow him 
and preserve his countenance, Captain Dal- 
getty, with a very composed air, descended 
a flight of steps which led from the gallery 
into the body of the chapel. A less expe- 
rienced adventurer would have endeavored 
to pass the worthy clergyman rapidly, in , 
hopes to escape unnoticed. But the Cap- 
tain, who foresaw the manifest danger of 
failing in such an attempt, walked gravely 
to meet the divine upon his walk in the 
midst of the chancel, and, pulling off his 
cap, was about to pass him after a formal 
reverence. But what was his surprise to 
view in the preacher the very same person 
with whom he had dined in the castle of 
Ardenvohr! Yet ‘he speedily recovered his 
composure; and, ere the clergyman could 
speak, was the first to address him. ‘‘I 
could not,” he said,: ‘‘leave this mansion 
without bequeathing to you, my very reve- 
rend sir, my humble thanks for the homily 
with which you have this evening favored 
us” 

‘*T did not observe, sir,” said the clergy- 
man, ‘‘that you were in the chapel.” 

‘It pleased the honorable Marquis,” said 
Dalgetty, modestly, ‘‘to grace me with a seat 
in his own gallery.” The divine bowed low 
at this intimation, knowing that such an 
honor was only vouchsafed to persons of 
very high rank. ‘‘It has been my fate, 
sir,” said the Captain, ‘‘in the sort of wan- 
dering life which I have led, to have heard 
different preachers of different religions— 
as, for example, Lutheran, Evangelical, 
Reformed, Calvinistical, and so forth, but 
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never have I listened to such a homily as 
yours.” 

“Call it a lecture, worthy sir,’ 
divine, ‘‘such is the phrase of our church. 

‘Lecture or homily,” said Dalgetty, ‘“‘it 
was, as the High Germans say, ganz fortre 
flich; and Icould not leave this place with- 
out testifying unto you what inward emo- 
tions I have undergone during your edify- 
ing prelection; and how I am touched to 
the quick, that I should yesterday, during 
the refection, have seemed to infringe on 
the respect due to such a person as your- 
seli;” 

‘Alas! my worthy sir,” said the clergy- 
man, ‘‘we meet in this world as in the Val- 
ley of the Shadow of Death, not knowing 
against whom we may chance to encounter. 
In truth,.it is no matter of marvel, if we 
sometimes jostle those, to whom, if known, 
we would yield all respect. Surely, sir, I 
would rather have taken you for a profane 
malignant than for such a devout person 
as you prove, who reverences the great 
Master even in the meanest of his servants.” 

““It is always my custom to do so, learned 
sir,” answered Dalgetty; ‘‘for in the service 
of the immortal Gustayus—but I detain 


? said the 


” 


y 


you from your meditations,”—his desire to 


speak of the King of Sweden being for once 
overpowered by the necessity of his circum- 
stances. 

‘‘By no means, my worthy sir,” said the 
clergyman. . ‘‘What was, I pray you, the 
order of that great Prince, whose memory 
is so dear to every Protestant bosom?” 

‘Sir, the drums beat to prayers morning 
and evening, as regularly as for parade; 
and if a soldier passed without saluting 
the chaplain, he had an hour’s ride on the 
wooden mare for his pains. Sir, I wish 
you a very good evening—I am obliged to 
depart the castle under M’Callum More’s 
passport.” 

‘Stay one instant, sir,” said the preacher; 
“is there nothing I can do to testify my re- 
spect for the pupil of the great Gustavus, 
and so admirable a judge of preaching?” 

‘‘Nothing, sir,” said the Captain, “but 
to show me the nearest way to the gate— 
and if you would have the kindness,” he 
added, with great effrontery, ‘‘to let a ser- 
vant bring my horse with him, the dark 
grey gelding—call him Gustavus, and he 
will prick up his ears—for I know not where 
the castle stables are situated, and my 
guide,” he added, looking at Ranald, ‘‘speaks 
no English.” 

“TI hasten to accommodate you,” said 
the clergyman; ‘‘your way lies through that 
cloistered passage.” 

“Now, Heaven’s blessing upon your vani- 
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ty!” said the Captain to himself. “I was 
afraid I would have had to naarch off with- 
out Gustavus.” 

In fact, so effectually did the chaplain 
exert himself in behalf of so excellent a 
judge of composition, that while Dalgetty 
was parleying with the sentinels at the draw- 
bridge, showing his passport, and giving 
the watchword, a servant brought him his 
horse, ready saddled for the journey. In 
another place, the Captain’s sudden appear- 
ance at large after having been publicly sent 
to prison, might have excited suspicion 
and inquiry; but the officers and domestics 
of the Marquis were accustomed to the mys- 
terious policy of their master, and never 
supposed aught else than that he had been 
liberated and entrusted with some private 
commission by their master. In this belief, 
and having received the parole, they gave 
him free passage. 

Dalgetty rode slowly through the town 
of Inverary, the outlaw attending upon 
him like a foot-page at his horse’s shoulder. 
Ags they passed the gibbet, the old man 
looked on the bodies and wrung his hands. 
The look and gesture were momentary, but 
expressive of indescribable anguish. In- 
stantly recovering himself, Ranald, in pass- 
ing, whispered somewhat to one of the 
females, who, like Rizpah the daughter of 
Aiah, seemed engaged in watching and 
mourning the victims of feudal injustice 
and cruelty. "The woman started at his 
voice, but immediately collected herselt, 
and returned for answer a slight imclina- 
tion of the head. 

Dalgetty continued his way out of the 
town, uncertain whether he should try to 
seize or hire a boat and cross the lake, or 
plunge into the woods, and there conceal 
himself from pursuit. In the former event 
he was liable to be instantly pursued by the 
galleys of the Marquis, which lay ready for 
sailing, their long yard-arms’ pointing to 
the wind, and what hope could he have in 
an ordinary Highland fishing-boat to escape 
from them? If he made the latter choice, 
his chance either of supporting or con- 
cealing himself in those waste and unknown 
wildernesses, was in the highest degree pre- 
carious. ‘The town lay now behind him, 
yet what hand to turn to for safety he was 
unable to determine, and began to be sen- 
sible, that in escaping from the dungeon at 
Inverary, desperate as the matter seemed, 
he had only accomplished the easiest part 
of a difficult task. If retaken, his fate was 
now certain; for the personal injury he 
had offered to a man, so powerful and so 
vindictive, could be atoned for only by 
instant death. While he pondered these 
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distressing reflections, and looked around 
with a countenance which plainly expressed 
indevision, Ranald Mac Kagh suddenly asked 
him, “‘which way he intended to journey?” 

*‘And that, honest’ comrade,” answered 
Dalgetty, ‘“‘is precisely the question which 
I cannot answer you. Truly I begin to 
hold the opinion, Ranald, that we had better 
have stuck by the brown loaf and water 
pitcher until Sir Duncan arrived, who, for 
his own honor, must have made some fight 
for me.” 

“Saxon,” answered MacEagh, ‘‘do not 
regret having exchanged the foul breath of 
yonder dungeon for the free air of heaven. 
Above all, repent not that you have served 
a Son of the Mist. Put yourself under my 
guidance, and [ will warrant your safety 
with my head.” 

“Can you guide me safe through these 
mountains, and back to the army of Mon- 
trose?” said Dalgetty. 

“‘T can,” answered MacEagh; ‘‘there lives 
not aman to whom the mountain passes, 
the caverns, the glens, the thickets, and 
the corries are known, as they are to the 
Children of the Mist. While others crawl 
on the level ground, by the sides of lakes 
and streams, ours are the steep hollows of 
the inaccessible mountains, the birthplace 
of the desert springs. Not all the blood- 
hounds of Argyle can trace the fastnesses 
through which I can guide you.” 


‘‘Say’st thou so, honest Ranald?” replied | 


Dalgetty; ‘“‘then have on with thee; for of 
a surety I shall never save the ship by my 
own pilotage.” 

The outlaw accordingly led the way into 
the wood, by which the castle is surrounded 
for several miles, walking with so much 
despatch as kept Gustavus at a round trot, 
and taking such a number of cross cuts 
and turns, that Captain Dalgetty speedily 
lost all idea where he might be, and all 
knowledge of the points of the compass. 
At length, the path, which had gradually 
become more difficult, altogether ended 
among thickets and underwood. ‘The roar- 
ing of a torrent was heard in the neighbor- 
hood, the ground became in some places 
broken, in others boggy, and everywhere 
unfit for riding. 

‘What the foul fiend,” said Dalgetty, 
“is to be done here? I must part with 
Gustavus, I fear.” 

“Take no care-for your horse,” said the 
outlaw; ‘‘he shall soon be restored to you.” 

As he spoke he whistled in a low tone, 
and a lad, half-dressed in tartan, half naked, 
having only his own shaggy hair, tied with 
a thong of leather, to protect his head ana 
face from sun and weather, lean, and half- 
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starved in aspect, his wild grey eyes appear- 
ing to fill up ten times the proportion 
usually allotted to them in the human face, 
crept out, as a wild beast might have done, 
from a thickét of brambles and briars. 

“Give your horse to the gillie,” said 
Ranald MacKagh; ‘‘your life depends upon 
it.” 

“Och! och!” exclaimed the despairing 
veteran; ‘‘Kheu! as we used to say at Mare- 
schal College, must I leave Gustavus in 
such grooming?” 

‘‘Are you frantic, to lose time thus?” 
said his guide; ‘‘do we stand on friend’s 
ground, that you should part with your 
horse as if he were your brother? I tell 
you, you shall have him again; but if you 
never saw the animal, is not life better than 
the best colt ever mare foaled?” 

“And that is true, too, mine honest 
friend,” sighed Dalgetty; ‘‘yet if you knew 
but the value of Gustavus, and the things 
we two have done and suffered together— 
See, he turns back to look at me!—Be kind 
to him, my good breechless friend, and I 
will requite you well.” So saying, and 
withal sniffing a little to swallow his grief, 
he turned from the heartrending spectacle 
in order to follow his guide. 

To follow his guide was no easy matter, 
and soon required more agility than Captain 
Dalgetty could master. The very first 
plunge after he had parted from his char- 
ger, carried him, with little assistance from 
a few overhanging boughs, or projecting 
roots of trees, eight feet sheer down into 
the course of a torrent, up which the Son 
of the Mist led the way. Huge stones, over 
which they scrambled,—thickets of thorn 
and brambles, through which they had to 
drag themselves,—rocks which were to be 
climbed on the one side with much labor 
and pain, for the purpose of an equally 
precarious descent upon the other; all these 
and many such interruptions, were sur- 
mounted by the light-footed and half-naked 
mountaineer with an ease and velocity which 
excited the surprise and envy of Captain 
Dalgetty, who, encumbered by his head- 
piece, corselet, and other armor, not to men- 
tion his ponderous jack-boots, found himself 
at length so much exhausted by fatigue, 
and the difficulties of the road, that he sate 
down upon a stone in order to recover 


|his breath, while he explained to Ranald 


MacEagh the difference betwixt traveling 
expeditus and impeditus, as these two mili- 
tary phrases were understood at Mareschal 
College, Aberdeen. The sole answer of 
the mountaineer was to lay his hand on 
the soldier’s arm, and point backward in the 
direction of the wind. Dalgetty couG spy 
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nothing, for evening was closing fast, and 
they were at the bottom of a dark ravine. 
But at length he couid distinctly hear at a 
distance the sullen toll of a large bell. 

“That,” said he, ‘‘must be the alarm— 
the storm-clock, as the Germans call it.” 

‘Tt strikes the hour of your death,” an- 
swered Ranald, ‘‘unless you can accompany 
me a little farther. For every toll of that 
bell a brave man has yielded up his soul.” 

“Truly, Ranald, my trusty friend,” said 
Dalgetty, ‘‘I will not deny that the case may 
be soon my own; for I am so forfouchten 
(being, as I explained to you, dmnpeditus, 
for had I been eapeditus, | mind not pe- 
destrian exercise the flourish of a fife), that 
I think I had better ensconce myself in one 
of these bushes, and even lie quiet there to 
abide what fortune God shall send me. I 
entreat you, mine.honest friend Ranald, to 
shift for yourself, and leave me to my for- 
tune, as the Lion of the North, the immortal 
Gustavus Adolphus, my never-to-be-forgot- 
ten master (whom you must surely have 
heard of, Ranald, though you may have 
heard of no one else), said to Francis Albert, 
Duke of Saxe-Lauenburgh, when he was 
mortally wounded on the plains of Lutzen. 
Neither despair altogether of my safety, 
Ranald, seeing I have been in as great 
pinches as this in Germany—more especi- 
ally, I remember me, that at the fatal battle 
of Nerlingen—after which I changed ser- 
rice’ —— 

“Tf you.would save your father’s son’s 
breath to help his child out of trouble, in- 
stead of wasting it upon the tales of Sean- 
nachies,” said Ranald, who now grew im- 
patient of the Captain’s loquacity, ‘‘or if 
your feet could travel as fast as your tongue, 
you might yet lay your head on an unbloody 
pillow to-night.” 

‘Something there is like military skill 
in that,” replied the Captain, ‘‘although 
wantonly and irreverently spoken to an 
officer of rank. But I hold.it good to par- 
don such freedoms on a march, in respect 
of the Saturnalian license indulged in such 
cases to the troops of all nations. And 
now, resume thine office, friend Ranald, in 
respect I am well-breathed; or, to be more 
plain, [ pre, sequar, as we used to say at 
Mareschal College.” 

Comprehending his meaning rather from 
his motions than his language, the Son of 
the Mist again led the way, with an unerr- 
ing precision that looked like instinct, 
through a variety of ground the most diffi- 
cult and broken that could weil be imagined. 
Dragging along his ponderous boots, en- 
cumbered with thigh-pieces, corselet, and 
back-piece, not to mention the buff-jerkin 
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which he wore under these arms, talking 
of his former exploits the whole way, though 
Ranald paid not the slightest attention to 
him, Captain Dalgetty contrived to follow 
his guide a considerable space farther, when 
the deep-mouthed baying of a hound was 
heard coming down the wind, as if opening 
on the scent of its prey. 

“Black hound,” said Ranald, ‘‘whose 
throat never boded good to a Child of the 
Mist’, ill fortune to her who littered thee! 
hast thou already found our trace? But 
thou art too late, swart hound of darkness, 
and the deer has gained the herd.” 

So saying, he whistled very softly, and 
was answered in a tone equally low from 
the top of a pass, up which they had for 
some time been ascending. Mending their 
pace, they reached the top, where the moon, 
which had now risen bright and clear, 
showed to Dalgetty a party of ten or twelve 
Highlanders, and about as many women 
and children, by whom Ranald MacHagh 
was received with such transports of joy,’ 
as made his companion easily sensible that 
those by whom he was surrounded must of 
course be Children of the Mist. The place 
which they occupied well suited their name 
and habits. It was a beetling crag, round 
which winded a very narrow and broken 
footpath, commanded in various places hy 
the position which they held. 

Ranald spoke anxiously and hastily te 
the children of his tribe, and the men came 
one by one to shake hands with Dalgetty, 
while the women, clamorous in their grati- 
tude, pressed round to kiss even the hem 
of his garment. 

“They plight their faith to you,” said 
Ranald MacKagh, ‘‘for requital of the good 
deed you have done to the tribe this day.” 

‘Enough said, Ranald,” answered the 
soldier, ‘‘enough said—tell them I love not 
this shaking of hands—it confuses ranks 
and degrees in military service; and as to 
kissing of gauntlets, puidrons, and the like, I 
remember that the immortal Gustavus, as he 
rode through the streets of Nuremberg, be- 
ing thus worshipped by the populace (being 
doubtless far more worthy of it than a poor 
though honorable cavalier like myself), did 
say unto them, in the way of rebuke, ‘If 
you idolize me thus like a god, who shall 
assure you that the vengeance of Heaven will 
not soon prove me to be a mortal?—And so 
here, I suppose, you intend to make a stand 
against your followers, Ranald?—vofo a 
Dios, as the Spaniard says—a very pretty 
position—as pretty a position for a small 
peloton of men as I have seen in my sei.vice 
—no enemy can come toward it by the -oad 
without being at the mercy of canna id 
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musket.—But then, Ranald, my trusty com- 
rade, you have no cannon, I dare to aver, 
and I do not see that any of these fellows 
have muskets either. —So with what artillery 
you propose making good the pass, before 
you come to hand blows, truly, Ranald, it 
passeth my apprehension.” 

“With the weapons and with the courage 
of our fathers,” said MaeBagh; and made 
the Captain observe that the men of his 
party were armed with bows and arrows. 

‘Bows and arrows!” exclaimed Dalgetty; 
“ha! ha! ha! have we Robin Hood and 
Little John back again? Bows and arrows! 
why, the sight has not been seen in civilized 
war fora hundred years. Bows and arrows! 
and why not weavers’-beams, as in the days 
of Goliah? Ah! that Dugald Dalgetty, of 
Drumthwacket, should live to see men fight 
with bows and arrows!—The immortal Gus- 
tavus would never have believed it—nor 
Wallenstein—nor Butler—nor old Tilly.— 
Well, Ranald, a cat can have but its claws 
—since bows and arrows are the word, e’en 
let us make the best of it. Only, as I do 
not understand the scope and. range of such 
old-fashioned artillery, you must make the 
best disposition you can out of your own 
head; for my taking the command, whilk 
I would have gladly done had you been to 
fight with any Christian weapons, is out of 
the question, when you are to combat like 
quivered Numidians. I will, however, play 
my part with my pistols in the approaching 
mellay, in respect my carabine unhappily 
remains at Gustayvus’s saddle.—My service 
and thanks to you,” he continued, address- 
ing a mountaineer who offered him a bow; 

“Dugald Dalgetty may say of himself, as 
he learned at Mareschal College,— 


Non eget, Mauri jaculis, neque arcu, 
Nec venenatis gravida sagittis, 
Fusce, pharetra; 


whilk is to say” 

Ranald MacHagh a second time imposed 
silence on the talkative commander as_be- 
fore, by pulling his sleeve, and pointing 
down the pass. The bay of the bloodhound 
was now approaching nearer and nearer, 
and they could hear the voices of several 
ersons who accompanied the animal, and 
fianiwosa to each other as they dispersed 
occasionally, either in the hurry of their 
advance, or in order to search more accu- 
rately the thickets as they came along. 
They were obviously drawing nearer and 
nearer every moment. MacHagh, in the 
meantime, proposed to Captain Dalgetty 
to disencumber himself of his armor, and 
gave him to understand that the women 


should transport it to a place of safety. | 
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“‘T crave your pardon, sir,” said Dalgetty, 
“‘such is not the rule of our foreign service; 
in respect, [remember the regiment of Fin- 
land cuirassiers reprimanded, and their ket- 
tledrums taken from them, by the immortal 
Gustavus, because they had assumed the 
permission to march without their corse- 
lets, and to leave them with the baggage. 
Neither did they strike kettledrums again 
at the head of that famous regiment until 
they behaved themselves so notably at the 
field of Leipsic; a lesson whilk is not to be 
forgotten, any more than that exclamation 
of the immortal Gustavus, ‘Now shall I 
know if my officers love me, by their put- 
ting on their armor; since, if my officers 
are slain, who shall lead my soldiers into 
victory?’ Nevertheless, friend Ranald, this 
is without prejudice to my being rid of these 
somewhat heavy boots, providing I can ob- 
tain any other succedaneum; for I presume 
not to say that my bare soles are fortified 
so as to endure the flints and thorns, as 
seems to be the case with your followers.” 

To rid the Captain of his cumbrous 
greaves, and case his feet in a pair of brogues 
made out of deer-skin, which a Highlander 
stripped off for his accommodation, was the 
work of a minute, and Dalgetty found him- 
self much lightened by the exchange. He 
was in the act of recommending to Ranald 
MacEagh, to send two or three of his fol- 
lowers a little lower to reconnoitre the pass, 
and, at the same time, somewhat to extend 
his front, placing two detached archers at 
each flank by way of posts of observation, 
when the near cry of the hound apprised 
them that the pursuers were at the bottom 
of the pass. All was then dead silence; 
for, loquacious as he was on other occasions, 
Captain Dalgetty knew well the necessity 
of an ambush keeping itself under covert. 

The moon gleamed on the broken path- 
way, and on the projecting cliffs of rock 
round which it winded, its hght intercepted 
here and there by the branches of bushes 
and dwarf-trees, which, finding nourish- 
ment in the crevices of the rocks, in some 
places overshadowed the brow and ledge of 
the precipice. Below, a thick copsewood 
lay in deep and dark shadow, somewhat 
resembling the billows of a half-seen ocean. 
From the bosom of that darkness, and close 
to the bottom of the precipice, the hound 
was heard at intervals, baying fearfully, 
sounds which were redoubled by the echoes 
of the woods and rocks around. At inter- 
vals, these sunk into deep silence, inter- 
rupted only by the plashing noise of a small 
runnel of water, which partly fell from the 
rovk, partly found a more silent passage to 
the bottom, along its projecting surface. 
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Voices of men were also heard in stifled con- 
verse below; it seemed as if the pursuers 
nad not discovered the narrow path which 
led to the top of the rock, or that, having 
discovered it, the peril of the ascent, joined 
to the imperfect light, and the uncertainty 
whether it might “not be defended, make 
them hesitate to attempt it. 

At length a shadowy figure was seen, 
which raised. itself up from the abyss of 
darkness below, and, emerging into the pale 
moonlight, began cautiously “and slowly to 
ascend the rocky path. The outline was 
so distinctly marked, that Captain Dalgetty 
could discover not only the person “of a 
Highlander, but the long gun which he car- 
ried in his hand, and thé plume of feathers 
which decorated his bonnet.  ‘‘Zawsend 
teiflen! that I should say so, and so like tu 
be near my latter end!” ejaculated the 
Captain, but under his breath, ‘‘what will 
become of us, now they have brough’. rius- 
ketry to encounter our archers?” 

But just as the pursuer had attained a 
projecting piece of rock about Lalf-way up 
the ascent, and pausing, made a signal for 
those who were still at the botvom to follow 
him, an arrow whistled from the bow of 
one of the Children of the Mist, and trans- 
fixed him with so fatal a wound, that, with- 
out a single effort to sav2 himself, he lost 
his balance, and fell headlong from the 
cliff on which he stood, into the darkness 
below. The crash of the boughs which re- 
ceived him, and the Leavy sound of his fall 
from thence to the ground, was followed 
bya ery of horror aud surprise, which burst 
from his followers, The Children of the 
Mist, encouraged in proportion to the alarm 
this first success had caused among the pur- 
suers, echoed back the clamor with a loud 
and shrill yell of exultation, and, showing 
themselves on the brow of the precipice, 
with wild cries and vindictive gestures, en- 
deavored to impress on their enemies a sense 
at once of their courage, their numbers, 
and their state of defence. Even Captain 
Dalgetty’s military prudence did not prevent 
his rising up, and calling out to Ranald, 
more loud than prudence warranted, “Oy. 
rocco, comrade, as the Spaniard says! The 
long-bow for ever! In my poor apprehension 
now, were you to order a file to advance 
and take position” 

“The Ss Se !” eried a voice from be- 
neath, ‘‘mark the Sassenach sidier! I see 
the glitter of his breastplate.” At the same 
time three muskets were discharged; and 
while one ball rattled against the corselet 
of proof, to the strength of which our yali- 
ant Captain had been more than once in- 
debted for his life, another penetrated the 
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armor which covered the front of his left 
thigh, and stretched him on the ground. 
Ranald instantly seized him in his arms, 
and bore him back from the edye of the 
precipice, while he dolefully ejaculated, “I 
always told the immortal Gustavus, Wallen- 
stein, Tilly, and other nen of the sword, 
that, in my poor mina, taslecs ought to be 
made musket-proof.” 

With two or three earnest words in Gae- 
lic, MacHagh. commended the wounded man 
to the chazge of the females, who were in 
the rear ot his little party, and was then 
about to veturn to the contest. But Dal- 
getty detained him, grasping a firm hold of 
his plaid.—‘‘I know not how this matter 
may end—but I request you will ‘inform 
Montrose, that I died like a follower of the 
immortal Gustavus—and I pray you, take 
heed how you quit your present strength, 
even for the purpose of pursuing the enemy, 
if you gain any advantage—and—and” 

Here Dalgetty’s breath and eyesight be- 
gan to fail him through loss of blood, and 
MacEagh, availing himself of this circum- 
stance, extricated from his grasp the end 
of his own mantle, and substituted that of 
a female, by which the Captain held stoutly, ’ 
thereby securing, as he conceived, the out- 
law’s attention to the military instructions 
which he continued to pour forth while he 
had any breath to utter them, though they 
became gradually more and more incoherent 
—‘‘And, comrade, you will be sure to keep 
your musketeers in advance of your stand 
of pikes, Lochaber-axes, and two-handed 
swords—Stand fast, dragoons, on the left 
flank! where was I?—Ay, and Ranald, if 
ye be minded to retreat, leave some lighted 
matches burning on the branches of the 
trees—it shows as if they were lined with 
shot—But I forget—ye have no matchlocks 
nor habergeons—only bows and arrows— 
bows and arrows! ha! -ha! ha!” 

Here the Captain sunk back in an ex- 
hausted condition, altogether unable to re- 
sist the sense of the ludicrous which, as a 
modern man-at-arms, he connected with 
the idea of these ancient weapons of war, 
It was a long time ere he recovered his 
senses; and, in the meantime, we leave him 
in the care of the Daughters of the Mist; 
nurses as kind and attentive, in reality, as 
they were wild and uncouth in outward ap- 
pearance, 
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But if no faithless action stain 
Thy true and constant word, 
Ill make thee famous by my pen, 

And glorious by my sword, 


I'll serve thee in such noble ways 
As ne’er were known before; 
Tl deck and crown thy head with bays, 
And love thee more and more. 
; Monvrrosn’s Lines. 


WE must now leave, with whatever regret, 
the valiant Captain Dalgetty, to recover of 
his wounds or otherwise as fate shall deter- 
mine, in order briefly to trace the military 
operations of Montrose, worthy as they are 
of a more important page, and a better his- 
torian. By the assistance of the chieftains 
whom we have commemorated, and more 
especially by the junction of the Murrays 
Stewarts, and other clans of Athole, which 
were peculiarly zealous in the royal cause, 
he soon assembled an army of two or three 
thousand Highlanders, to whom he success- 
fully united the Irish under Colkitto. This 
last leader, who, to the great embarrassment 
of Milton’s commentators, is commemorated 
in one of that great poet’s sonnets,* 
was properly named Alister, or Alexander 
M’Donnell, by birth a Scottish islesman, 
and related to the Earl of Antrim, to whose 
patronage he owed the command assigned 
him in the Irish troops. In many respects 
he merited this distinction. He was brave 
to-intrepidity, and almost to insensibility; 
very strong and active in person, completely 
master of his weapons, and always ready to 
show the example in the extremity of dan- 
ger. To counterbalance these good quali- 
ties, it must be recorded that he was Inex- 
perienced in military tactics, and of a jealous 
and presumptucus disposition, which often 
lost to Montrose the fruits of Colkitto’s gal- 
lantry. Yet such is the predominance of 
outward personal qualities in the eyes of a 


* Milton’s book, entitled Tetrachordon, had been 
ridiculed, it would seem, by the divines assembled 
at Westminster, and others, on account of the 
hardness of the title; and Milton in his sonnet re- 
taliates upon the barbarous Scottish names which 
the Civil War had made familiar to English ears:— 


why is it harder, sirs, than Gordon, 
Colkitto or M’Donald, or Gallasp? 

These rugged names to our like mouths grow sheek, 
That would have made Quintilian stare and gasp. 


‘‘We may suppose,’’ says Bishop Newton, “that 
these were persons of note among the Scotch 
ministers, who were for pressing and enforcing 
the Covenant;’’ whereas Milton only intends to 
ridicule the barbarism of Scottish names in general, 
and quotes indiscriminately, that of Gillespie, one 
of the Apostles of the Covenant, and those of 
Colkitto and M’Donnell (both belonging to one 
person), one of its bitterest enemies. 
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wild people, that the feats of strength and 
courage shown by this champion, seem to 
have made a stronger impression upon the 
minds of the Highlanders than the military 
skill and chivalrous spirit of the great Mar- 
quis of Montrose. Numerous traditions are 
still preserved in the Highland glens con- 
cerning Alister M’Donnell, though the 
name of Montrose is rarely mentioned among 
them. 

The point upon which Montrose finally 
assembled his ttle army was in Strathearn, 
on the verge of the Highlands of Perthshire, 
so as to menace the principal town of that 
county. 

His enemies were not unprepared for his 
reception. Argyle, at the head of his High- 
landers, was dogging the steps of the Irish 
from the west to the east, and by force, 
fear, or influence, had collected an army 
nearly sufficient to have given battle to 
Montrose. The Lowlands were also pre. 
pared, for reasons which we assigned at the 
beginning of this tale. _A body of six thou- 
sand infantry, and six or seven thousand 
cavalry, which profanely assumed the title 
of God’s army, had been hastily assembled 
from the shires of Fife, Angus, Perth, Stir- 
ling, and the neighboring counties. <A 
much less force in former times, nay. even in 
the preceding reign, would have been <uffi- 
cient to have secured the Lowlands against 
a more formidable descent of Highlanders 
than those united under Montrose; but 
times had changed strangely within the last 
half-century. Before that period, the Low- 
landers were as constantly engaged in war 
as the mountaineers, and were incomparably 
better disciplined and armed. The favorite 
Scottish order of battle somewhat resembled 
the Macedonian phalanx. Their infantry 
formed a compact body, armed with long 
spears, impenetrable even to the men-at-arms 
of the age, though well mounted, and arrayed 
in complete proof. It may easily be con- 
ceived, therefore, that their ranks could not 
be broken by the disorderly charge of High- 
land infantry armed for close combat only, 
with swords, and ill furnished with missile 
weapons, and having no artillery whatever. 

This habit of fight was in a great measure 
changed by the introduction of muskets im- 
to the Scottish Lowland service, which, not 
being as yet combined with the bayenet, 
was a formidable weapon at a distance, but 
gave no assurance against the enemy wha 
rushed on to close quarters. The pike, in- 
deed, was not wholly disused in the Scottish 
army; but it was no longer the favorite 
weapon, nor was it relied upon as formerly 
by those in whose hands it was placed; in. 


jsomuch that Daniel Lupton, a tactician of 
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the day, has written a book expressly upon 
the superiority of the musket. ‘T'his change 
commenced as early as the wars of Gustavus 
Adolphus, whose marches were made with 
such rapidity that the pike was very soon 
thrown aside in his army, and exchanged 
for firearms. A circumstance which neces- 
sarily accompanied this change, as well as 
the establishment of standing armies, where- 
by war became a trade, was the introduction 
of a laborious and complicated system of 
discipline, combining a variety of words of 
command with corresponding operations and 

mancuvres, the neglect of any one of which 
was sure to throw the whole into confusion. 
War, therefore, as practised among most 
nations of Europe, had assumed much more 
than formerly the character of a profession 
or mystery, to which previous practice and 
experience -were indispensable requisites. 
Such was the natural consequence of stand- 
ing armies, which had almost everywhere, 
and particularly in the long German wars, 
superseded what may be called the natural 
discipline of the feudal militia. 

The Scottish Lowland militia, therefore, 
labored under a double disadvantage when 
opposed to Highlanders. They were di- 
vested of the spear, a weapon which, in the 
hands of their ancestors, had so often re- 
pelled the impetuous assaults of the moun- 
taineer; and they were subjected to a new 
and complicated species of discipline, well 
adapted, perhaps, to the use of regular 
troops, who could be rendered completely 
masters of it, but tending only to confuse 
the ranks of citizen soldiers, by whom it 
was rarely practised, and imperfectly under- 
stood. So much has been done in our own 
time in bringing back tactics to their first 
principles, and in getting rid of the pedan- 
try of war, that it is easy for us to estimate 
the disadvantages under which a half-trained 
militia labored, who were taught to consider 
success as depending upon their exercising 
with precision a system of tactics which 
they probably only so far comprehended as 
to find out when they were wrong, but 
without the power of getting right again. 
Neither can it be denied that in the material 
points of military habits and warlike spirit, 
the Lowlanders of the seventeenth century 
had sunk far beneath their Highland coun- 
trymen. 

From the earliest period down to the 
union of the crowns, the whole kmgdom of 
Scotland, Lowlands as well as Highlands, 
had been the constant scene of war, foreign 
and domestic; and there was probably scarce 
one of its hardy inhabitants, between the 
age of sixteen and sixty, who was not as 
willing in point of fact, as he was literally 
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jbound in Jaw, to assume arms at the first 
call of his lege lord, or of a royal procla- 

mation. The law remained the same in 
1645 as a hundred years before, but the race 
of those subjected to it had been bred up 
under very different feelings. ‘They had sat 
in quiét under their vine and under their 
fig-tree, and a call to battle involved a 
change of life as new as it was disagreeable. 
Such of them, also, who lived near unto the 
Highlands were in continual and disadvan- 
tageous contact with the restless inhabitants 
of those mountains, by whom their cattle 
were driven off, their dwellings plundered, 
and their persons insulted, and who had 
acquired over them that sort of superiority 
arising from a constant system of aggression. 
The Lowlanders who lay more remote, and 
out of reach of these depredations, were in- 
fluenced by the exaggerated reports circu- 
lated concerning the Highlanders, whom. 
as totally differing in laws, language, and 
dress, they were induced to regard as a na- 
tion of savages, equally void of fear and of 
humanity. These various prepossessions, 
joined to the less warlike habits of the Low- 
landers, and their imperfect knowledge of 
the new and complicated system of disci- 
pline for which they had exchanged their 
natural mode of fighting, placed them at 
great disadvantage when opposed to the 
Highlander in the field of battle. he 
mountaineers, on the contrary, with the 
arms and courage of their fathers, possessed 

also their simple and natural system of tac- 

tics, and bore down with the fullest conti- 
dence upon an enemy, to whom anything 
they had been taught of discipline was, hke 
Saul’s armor upon David, a hindrance 
rather than a help, “because they had not 
proved it.” 

It was with such disadvantages on the 
one side, and such advantages on the other, 
to counterbalance the difference of superior 
numbers and the presence of artillery and 
cavalry, that Montrose encountered the 


army of Lord Elcho upon the field of Tip- 


permur. ‘lhe Presbyterian clergy had not 
been wanting in their efforts to rouse the 
spirit of their followers; and one of them, 
who harangued the troops on the very day 
of battle, hesitated not to say, that if ever 
God spoke by his mouth, he promised them, 
in His name, that day a great and assured 
victory. The cavalry and artillery were also 
reckoned sure warrants of success, as the 
novelty of their attack had upon former oc- 

casions been very discouraging to the High- 
landers. ‘The place of meeting was an open 
heath, and the ground afforded little advan- 
tage to either party, except that it allowed the 


horse of the Covenanters to act with effect, 
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A battle upon which so much depended, 
was never more easily decided. The Low- 
land cavalry made a show of charging, but, 
whether thrown into disorder by the fire of 
musketry, or deterred by a disaffection to 
the service said to have prevailed among 
the gentlemen, they made no impression on 
the Highlanders whatever, and recoiled in 
disorder from ranks which had neither bayo- 
nets nor pikes to protect them. Montrose 
saw, and instantly availed himself of, this 
advantage. He ordered his whole army to 
charge, which they performed with the wild 
and desperate valor peculiar to mountain- 
eers. One officer of the Convenanters alone, 
trained in the Italian wars, made a desperate 
defence upon the right wing. In every 
other point their line was penetrated at the 
first onset; and this advantage once obtained, 
the Lowlanders were utterly unable to con- 
tend at close quarters with their more agile 
and athletic enemies. Many were slain on 
the field, and such a number in the pursuit, 
that above one-third of the Covenanters 
were reported to have fallen; in which num- 
ber, however, must be computed a great 
many fat burgesses who broke their wind in 
the flight, and thus died without stroke of 
sword. * 

The victors obtained possession of Perth, 
and obtained considerable sums of money, 
as well as ample supplies of arms and am- 
munition. But those advantages were to 
be balanced against an almost insurmount- 
able inconvenience that uniformly attended 
a Highland army. ‘he clans could be in 
no respect induced to consider themselves 
as regular soldiers, or to act as such. Even 
so late as the year 1745-6, when the Cheyva- 
lier Charles Edward, by way of making an 
example, caused a soldier to be shot for de- 
sertion, the Highlanders, who composed his 
army, were affected as much by indignation 
as by fear. They could not conceive any 
principle of justice upon which a man’s life 
could be taken, for merely going home when 
it did not suit him to remain longer with the 
army. Such had been the uniform practice 
of their fathers. When a battle was over, 
the campaign was, in their opinion, ended; 
if it was lost, they sought safety in their 
mountains—if won, they returned there to 
secure their booty. At other times they 
had their cattle to look after, and their har- 
vests to sow or reap, without which their 
families would have perished for want. In 


* We choose to quote our authority for a fact so 
singular:—“ A great many burgesses were killed— 
twenty-five householders in St. Andrews—many 
were bursten in the flight, and died without 
stroke.’’—See Baillie’s Letters, vol. i., p. 92. 
[Edinb. 1775, 8vo. In the Bannatyne Club Kdi- 
tion, 1841, vol. ii., p. 262.] 
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either case, there was an end of their services 
for the time; and though they were easily 
enough recalled by the prospect of fresh ad- 
ventures and more plunder, yet the oppor- 
tunity of success was, in the meantime, lost, 
and could not afterward be recovered. This 
circumstance serves to show, even if history 
had not made us acquainted with the same 
fact, that the Highlanders had never been 
accustomed to make war with the view of 
permanent conquest, but only with the hope 
of deriving temporary advantage, or deci- 
ding some immediate quarrel. It also ex- 
plains the reason why Montrose, with all 
his splendid successes, never obtained any 
secure or permanent footing in the Low- 
lands, and why even those Lowland noble- 
men and gentlemen, who were inclined to 
the royal cause, showed diffidence and re- 
luctance to join an army of a character so 
desultory and irregular, as might lead them 
at all times to apprehend that the High- 
landers, securing themselves by a retreat to 
their mountains, would leave whatever Low- 
landers might have joined them to the mercy 
of an offended and predominant enemy. 
The same consideration will also serve to 
account for the sudden marches which Mon- 
trose was obliged to undertake, in order to 
recruit his army in the mountains, and for 
the rapid changes of fortune, by which we 
often find him obliged to*retreat from be- 
fore those enemies over whom he had re- 
cently been victorious. If there should be 
any who read these tales for any farther 
purpose than that of immediate amusement, 
they will find these remarks not unworthy 
of their recollection. 

It was owing to such causes, the slackness 
of the Lowland loyalists and the temporary 
desertion of his Highland followers, that 
Montrose found himself, even after the de- 
cisive victory of 'Tippermuir, in no condition 
to face the second army with which Argyle 
advanced upon him from the westward. In 
this emergency, supplying by velocity the 
want of strength, he moved suddenly from 
Perth to Dundee, and being refused admis- 
sion into that town, fell northward upon 
Aberdeen, where he expected to be joined 
by the Gordons and other loyalists. But 
the zeal of these gentlemen was, for the 
time, effectually bridled by a large body of 
Covenanters, commanded by the Lord Bur- 
leigh, and supposed to amount to three 
thousand men. ‘These Montrose boldly at- 
tacked with half their nnmber. ‘The battle 
was fought under the walls of the city, and 
the resolute valor of Montrose’s followers 
was again successful against every disadvan: 
tage. 

But it was the fate of this great comman 
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der always to gain the glory, but seldom to 
reap the fruits of victory. He had scarcely 
time to repose his small army in Aberdeen, 
ere he found, on the one hand, that the 
Gordons were likely to be deterred from 
joining him, by the reasons we have men- 
tioned, with some others peculiar to their 
chief, the Marquis of Huntly; on the other 
hand, Argyle, whose forces had been aug- 
mented by those of several Lowland noble- 
men, advanced toward Montrose at the head 
of an army much larger than he had yet 
had to cope with. ‘These troops moved, 
indeed, with slowness, corresponding to the 
cautious character of their commander; but 
even that caution rendered Argyle’s ap- 
proach formidable, since his very advance 
implied that he was at the head of an army 
irresistibly superior. 

There remained one mode of retreat open 
to Montrose, and he adopted it. He threw 
himself into the Highlands, where he could 
set pursuit at defiance, and where he was 
sure, in every glen, to recover those recruits 
who had eft his standard to deposit their 
booty in their native fastnesses. It was 
thus that the smgular character of the army 
which Montrose commanded, while, on the 
one hand, it rendered his victory in some 
degree nugatory, enabled him, on the other, 
under the most disadvantageous circum- 
stances, to secure his retreat, recruit his 
forces, and render himself more formidable 
than ever to the enemy, before whom he 
had lately been unable to make a stand. 

On the present occasion he threw himself 
into Badenoch, and rapidly traversing that 
district, as well as the neighboring country 
of Athole, he alarmed the Covenanters by 
successive attacks upon various unexpected 
points, and spread such general dismay, 
that repeated orders were despatched by 
the Parhament to Argyle, their commander, 
to engage and disperse Montrose at all rates. 

These commands from his superiors 
neither suited the haughty spirit, nor the 
temporizing and cautious policy, of the no- 
bleman to whom they were addressed. He 
paid, accordingly, no regard to them, but 
limited his efforts to intrigues among Mon- 
trose’s few Lowland followers, many of whom 
had become disgusted with the prospect of a 
Highland campaign, which exposed their 
persons to intolerable fatigue, and left their 
estates at the Covenanters’ mercy. Accord- 
ing, several of them left Montrose’s camp 
at this period. He was joined, however, 
by a body of forces of more congenial spirit, 
and far better adapted to the situation in 
which he found himself. This reinforce- 
ment consisted of a large body of High- 
landers, whom Colkitto, despatched for that 
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purpose, had levied in Argyleshire. Among 
the most distinguished was John of Mot- 
dart, called the Captain of Clan Ranald, 
with the Stewarts of Appin, the Clan Gregor, 
the Clan M’Nab, and other tribes of inferior 
distinction. By these means Montrose’s 
army was so formidably increased, that 
Argyle cared no longer to remain in the 
command of that opposed to him, but re- 
turned to Edinburgh, and there threw up 
his commission, under pretence that his 
army was not supplied with reinforcements 
and provisions in the manner in which they 
ought to have been. From thence the Mar- 
quis returned to Inverary, there, in full 
security, to govern his feudal vassals, and 
patriarchal followers, and to repose himself 
in safety on the faith of the Clan proverb 
already quoted—‘‘It is a far cry to Lochow.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Such mountains steep, such craggy hills, 
His army on one side enclose: 

The other side, great griesly gills, 
Did fence with fenny mire and moss. 


Wiich when the Earl understood, 
He counsel craved of captains all, 
Who baae set forth with mournful mood, 
And take such fortune as would fall. 
FLODDEN FYELD, an Ancient Poem. 


Montrose had nowasplendid career in his 
view, provided he could obtain the consent 
of his gallant, but desultory troops, and 
their independent chieftains. The Low- 
lands lay open before him without an army 
adequate to check his career; for Argyle’s 
followers had left the Covenanters’ host 
when their master threw up his commission, 
and many other troops, tired of the war, 
had taken the same opportunity to disband 
themselves. By descending Strath Tay, 
therefore, one of the most convenient passes 
from the Highlands, Montrose had only to 
present himself in the Lowlands, in order 
to rouse the slumbering spirit of chivalry 
and of loyalty which animated the gentle- 
men to the north of the Forth. The pos- 
session of these districts, with or without a 
victory, would give him the command of a 
wealthy and fertile part of the kingdom, 
and would enable him, by regular pay, to 
place his army on a more permanent foot- 
ing, to penetrate as far as the capital, per- 
haps from thence to the Border, where he 
deemed it possible to communicate with 
the yet unsubdued forces of King Charles. 

Such was the plan of operations by which 
the truest glory was to be acquired, and the 


| most important success insured for the royal 
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cause. Accordingly it did not escape the 
ambitious and daring spirit of him whose 
services had already acquired him the title 
of the Great Marquis. But other motives 
actuated many of his followers, and perhaps 
were not without their secret and unac- 
knowledged influence upon his own feelings. 

The Western Chiefs in Montrose’s army, 
almost to a man, regarded the Marquis of 
Argyle as the most direct and proper object 
of hostilities. Almost all of them had felt 
his power; almost all, in withdrawing their 
fencible men from their own glens, left their 
families and property exposed to his ven- 
geance; all, without exception, were desirous 
of diminishing his sovereignty; and most 
of them lay so near his territories, that they 
might reasonably hope to be gratified by a 
share of his spoil. ‘T'o these Chiefs the pos- 
session of: Inverary and its castle was an 
event infinitely more important and desir- 
able than the capture of Edinburgh. The 
latter event could only afford their clansmen 
alittle transitory pay or plunder; the former 
insured to the Chiefs themselves indemnity 
of the past, and security for the future. 
Besides these personal reasons, the leaders, 
who favored this opinion, plausibly urged, 
that though, at his first descent imto the 
Lowlands, Montrose might be superior to 
the enemy, yet every day’s march he made 
from the hills must diminish his own forces, 
and expose him to the accumulated supe- 
riority of any army which the Covenanters 
could collect from the Lowland levies and 
garrisons. On the other hand, by crushing 
Argyle effectually, he would not only per- 
mit his present western friends to bring out 
that proportion of their forces which they 
must otherwise leave at home for protection 
of their families; but farther, he would 
draw to his standard several tribes already 
friendly to his cause, but who were pre- 
vented from joining him by fear of M’Callum 
More. 

These arguments, as we have already 
hinted, found something responsive in Mon- 
trose’s own bosom, not quite consonant with 
the general heroism of his character. The 
houses of Argyle and Montrose had been, 
in former times, repeatedly opposed to each 
other in war and in politics, and the superior 
advantages acquired by the former had made 
them the subject of envy and dislike to the 
neighboring family, who, conscious of equal 
desert, had not been go richly rewarded. 
This was not all. The existing heads of 
these rival families had stood in the most 
marked opposition to each other since the 
commencement of the present troubles. 

Montrose, conscious of the superiority of 
his talents, and of having rendered great 


service to the Covenanters, at the beginning 
of the war, had expected from that party 
the supereminence of council and command, 
which they judged it safer to intrust to the 
more limited faculties, and more extensive 
power, of his rival Argyle. The having 
awarded this preference was an injury which 
Montrose never forgave the Covenanters; 
and he was still less hkely to extend his par- 
don to Argyle, to whom he had been post- 
poned. He was therefre stimulated by 
every feeling of hatred which could animate 
a fiery temper in a fierce age, to seek for 
revenge upon the enemy of his house and 
person; and it is probable that these private 
motives operated nota little upon his mind, 
when he found the principal part of his 
followers determined rather to undertake an 
expedition against the territories of Argyle, 
than to take the far more decisive step of 
descending at once into the Lowlands. 

Yet whatever temptation Montrose found 
to carry into effect his attack upon Argyle- 
shire, he could not easily bring himself to 
renounce the splendid achievement of a de- 
scent upon the Lowlands. He held more 
than one council with the principal Chiefs, 
combating, perhaps, his own secret inclina- 
tion as well as theirs. He laid before them 
the extreme difficulty of marching even a 
Highland army from the eastward into Ar- 
gyleshire, through passes scarcely practic- 
able for shepherds and deer-stalkers, and over 
mountains with which even the clans lying 
nearest to them did not pretend to be 
thoroughly acquainted. These difficulties 
were greatly enhanced by the season of the 
year, which was now advancing toward 
December, when the mountain-passes, in 
themselves so difficult, might be expected 
to be rendered utterly impassable by snow- 
storms. These objections neither satisfied 
nor silenced the Chiefs, who insisted upon 
their ancient mode of making war, by driv- 
ing the cattle, which, according to the Gae- 
lic phrase, ‘‘fed upon the grass of their 
enemy.” The council was dismissed late at 
night, and without coming to any decision, 
excepting that the Chiefs, who supported 
the opinion that Argyle should be invaded, 
promised to seek out among their followers 
those who might be most capable of under- 
taking the office of guides upon the expedi- 
tion. 

Montrose had retired to the cabin which 
served him for a tent, and stretched himself 
upon a bed of dry fern, the only place of 
repose which it afforded. But he courted 
sleep in vain, for the visions of ambition 
excluded those of Morpheus. In one mo- 
ment he imagined himself displaying the 
royal banner from the reconquered Castle 
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of Edinburgh, detaching assistance to a 
monarch whose crown depended upon his 
success, and receiving in requital all the 
advantages and preferments which could be 
heaped upon him whom a king delighteth 
to honor. At another time this dream, 
splendid as it was, faded before the vision 
of gratified vengeance, and personal triumph 
over a personal enemy. To surprise Argyle 
in his stronghold of Inverary—to crush 
him at once the rival of his own house and 
the chief support of the Presbyterians—to 
show the Covenanters the difference between 
the preferred Argyle and the postponed 
Montrose, was a picture too flattering to 
feudal vengeance to be easily relinquished. 

While he lay thus busied with contradic- 
tory thoughts and feelings, the soldier who 
stood sentinel upon his quarters announced 
to the Marquis that two persons desired to 
speak with his Excellency. 

“Their names?” answered Montrose, 
‘‘and the cause of their urgency at such 
a late hour?” 

On these points, the sentinel, who was 
one of Colkitto’s Irishmen, could afford his 
General little information; so that Mon- 
trose, who at such a period durst refuse ac- 
cess to no one, lest he might have been neg- 
lecting some important intelligence, gave 
directions, as anecessary precaution, to put 
the guard under arms, and then prepared 
to receive his untimely visitors. His groom 
of the chambers had scarce lighted a pair 
of torches, and Montrose himself had scarce 
risen from his couch, when two men entered, 
one wearing a Lowland dress, of chamois 
leather worn almost to tatters; the other a 
tall upright old Highlander, of a complexion 
which might be termed iron-grey, wasted 
and worn by frost and tempest. 

‘“‘What may be your commands with me, 
my friends?” said the Marquis, his hand 
almost unconsciously seeking the butt of 
one of his pistols; for the period, as well 
as the time of night, warranted suspicions 
which the good mien of his visitors was 
not by any means calculated to remove. 

“I pray leave to congratulate you,” said 
the Lowlander, ‘‘my most noble General, 
and right honorable lord, upoén the great 
battles which you have achieved since I had 
the fortune to be detached from you. It 
was a pretty affair that tuilzie at Tipper- 
muir; nevertheless, if I might be permitted 
to counsel” 

‘Before doing so,” said the Marquis, 
“‘will you be pleased to let me know who 
is so kind as to favor me with his opinion?” 

‘Truly, my lord,” replied the man, ‘‘I 
shoull have hoped that was unnecessary, 
seeing it is not so long since I took on in 
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your service, under promise of a commission 
as Major, with halfadollar of daily pay and 
half a dollar of arrears; and I am to trust 
your lordship has not forgotten my pay as 
well as my person?” f 

‘My good friend, Major Dalgetty,” said 
Montrose, who by this time perfectly recol- 
lected his man, ‘‘you must consider what 
important things have happened to put my 
friend’s faces out of my memory, besides 
this imperfect light; but all conditions shall 
be kept.—And what news from Argyleshire, 
my good Major? We have long given you 
up for lost, and I was now preparing to take 
the most signal vengeance upon the old fox 
who infringed the law of arms in your per- 
son.” 

‘Truly, my noble lord,” said Dalgetty, 
‘“‘T have no desire that my return should 
put any stop to so proper and becoming an 
intention; verily it is in no shape in the 
Earl of Argyle’s favor or mercy that 1 now 
stand before you, and I shall be no inter- 
cessor for him. But my escape is, under 
Heaven, and the excellent dexterity which, 
as an old and accomplished cavalher, I dis- 
played in effecting the same,—I say, under 
these, it is owing to the assistance of this 
old Highlander, whom I venture to recom- 
mend to your lordship’s special favor, as the 
instrument of saving your lordship’s to com- 
mand, Dugald Dalgetty of Drumthwacket.” 

‘*A thankworthy service,” said the Mar- 
quis gravely, ‘‘which shall certainly be re- 
quitted in the manner it deserves.” 

**Kneel down, Ranald,” said Major Dal- 
getty (as we must now call him), ‘‘kneel 
down, and kiss his Excellency’s hand.” 

The prescribed form of acknowledgment 
not being according to the custom of Ra- 
nald’s country, he contented himself with 
folding his arms on his bosom, and making 
a low inclination of his head. 

‘This poor man, my lord,” said Major 
Dalgetty, continuing his speech with a dig- 
nified air of protection toward Ranald Mac- 
Eagh, ‘“‘has strained all his slender means 
to defend my person from mine enemies, 
although having no better weapons of a 
missile sort than bows and arrows, whilk 
your lordship will hardly believe.” 

‘*You will see a great many such weapons 
in my camp,” said Montrose, ‘‘and we find 
them serviceable. ’”* 

“‘Serviceable, my lord!” said Dalgetty, 
“T trust your lordship will permit me te bs 


* In fact, for the admirers of archery it may be 
stated, not only that many of the Highlanders in 
Montrose’s army used these antique missiles, but 
even in England the bow and quiver, once the 
glory of the bold yeomen of that land, were occa- 
sionally used during the great civil wars. 
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surprised— bows and arrows!—I trust you 
will forgive my recommending the substi- 
tution of muskets, the first convenient op- 
portunity. But besides defending me, this 
honest Highlander also wes at the pains 
of curing me, in respect that I had gota 
touch of the wars in my retreat, which 
merits my best requital in this special intro- 
duction of him to your lordship’s notice and 
protection.” 

“What is your name, my friend?” said 
Montrose, turning to the Highlander. 

“Tt may not be spoken,” answered the 
mountaineer. 

“That is to say,” interpreted Major Dal- 
getty, ‘‘he desires to have his name con- 
cealed, in respect he hath in former days 
taken a castle, slain certain children, and 
done other things whilk, as your good lord- 
ship knows, are often practised in war time, 
but excite no benevolence toward the perpe- 
trator in the friends of those who sustain 
injury. IThave known, in my military expe- 
rience, many brave cayaliers put to death 
by the boors, simply for having used mili- 
‘tary license upon the country.” 

“T understand,” said Montrose: ‘‘This 
person is at feud with some of our followers. 
Let him retire to the court of guard, and 
we will think of the best mode of protecting 
him.” 

**You hear, Ranald,” said Major Dalgetty 
with an air of superiority, ‘‘his Excellency 
wishes to hold privyscouncil with me, you 
must go to the court of guard.—He does 
not know where that is, poor fellow!—he 
is a young soldier for so old a man; I will 
put him under the charge of a sentinel, and 
return to your lordship incontinent.” He 
did so, and returned accordingly. 

Montrose’s first inquiry respected the em- 
bassy to Inverary; and he listened with at- 
tention to Dalgetty’s reply notwithstanding 
the prolixity of the Major’s narrative. It 
required an effort from the Marquis to main- 
tain his attention: but no one better knew, 
that where information is to be derived from 
the report of such agents as Dalgetty, it can 
only be obtained by suffering them to tell 
their story in their own way. Accordingly 
the Marquis’s patience was at length re- 
warded. Among other spoils which the 
captain thought himself at liberty to take, 
was a packet of Argyle’s private papers. 
These he consigned to the hands of his 
General; a humor of accounting, however, 
which went no farther, for I do not under- 
stand that he made any mention of the purse 
of gold which he had appropriated at the 
same time that he made seizure of the papers 
aforesaid. Snatchinga torch from the wall, 
Montrose was in an instant deeply engaged 
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in the perusal of these documents, in which 
it is probable he found something to animate 
his personal resentment against his rival 
Argyle. 

‘Does he not fear me?” said he; ‘then 
he shall feel me. Will he fire my castle of 
Mugdock?—Inverary shall raise the first 
smoke—O for a guide through the skirts of 
Strath Fillan!” 

Whatever might be Dalgetty’s personal 
conceit, he understood his business suffi- 
ciently to guess at Montrose’s meaning. He 
instantly interrupted his own prolix narra- 
tion of the skirmish which had taken place, 
and the wound he had received in his re- 
treat, and began to speak to the point which 
he saw interested his General. 

“Tf,” said he, ‘‘your Excellency wishes 
to make an infall into Argyleshire, this poor 
man, Ranald, of whom I told you, together 
with his children and companions, know 
every pass into that land, both leading from 
the east and from the north.” 

‘‘Indeed!” said Montrose; ‘‘what reason 
have you to believe their knowledge so ex- 
tensive?” 

“So please your Excellency,” answered 
Dalgetty, ‘‘during the weeks that I re- 
mained with them for cure of my wound, 
they were repeatedly obligated to shift their 
quarters, in respect of Argyle’s repeated at- 
tempts to repossess himself of the person of 
an officer who was honored with your Excel- 
lency’s confidence; so that I had occasion to 
admire the singular dexterity and knowledge 
of the face of the country with which they 
alternately achieved their retreat and their 
advance; and when, at length, I was able 
to repair to your Excellency’s standard, this 
honest simple creature, Ranald MacHagh, 
guided me by paths which my steed Gusta- 
vus (which your lordship may remember) 
trod with perfect safety, so that I said to 
myself, that where guides, spies, or intelli- 
gencers were required in a Highland cam- 
paign in that western country, more expert 
persons than he and his attendants could 
not possibly be desired.” 

‘‘And can you answer for this man’s 
fidelity?” said Montrose; ‘‘what is his name 
and condition?” 

‘‘He is an outlaw and robber by profes- 
sion, something also of a homicide or mur- 
derer,” answered Dalgetty; ‘‘and by name 
called Ranald MacKagh; whilk signifies, 
Ranald, the Son of the Mist.” 

‘*T should remember something of that 
name,” said Montrose, pausing; ‘‘Did not 
these Children of the Mist perpetrate some 
act of cruelty upon the M’Aulays?” 

Major Dalgetty mentioned the circum- 
stance of the murder of the Forester, and 
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Montrose’s active memory at once recalled 
ull the circumstances of the feud. 

“Tt is most unlucky,” said Montrose, 
*‘this inexpiable quarrel between these men 
and the M’Aulays. Allan has borne himself 
bravely in these wars, and possesses, by the 
wild mystery of his behavior and language, 
so much influence over the minds of his 
countrymen, that the consequences of dis- 
obliging him might be serious. At the same 
time, these men being so capable of render- 
ing useful service, and being, as you say, 
Major Dalgetty, perfectly trustworthy”’—— 

‘*T will pledge my pay and arrears, my 
horse and arms, my head and neck, upon 
their fidelity,” said the Major; ‘‘and your 
Excellency knows, that a soldado could say 
no more for his own father.” 

“True,” said Montrose; ‘‘but as this is a 
matter of particular moment, I would will- 
ingly know the grounds of so positive an 
assurance.” 

“‘Concisely then, my lord,” said the 
Major, ‘‘not only did they disdain to profit 
by a handsome reward which Argyle did 
me the honor to place upon this poor head 
of mine, and not only did they abstain from 
pillaging my personal property, whilk was 
to an amount that would have tempted 
regular soldiers in any service of Europe; 
and not only did they restore me my horse, 
whilk your Excellency knows to be of value, 
but I could not prevail on them to accept 
one stiver, doit, or maravedi for the trouble 
and expenses of my sickbed. ‘They actually 
refused my coined money when freely 
offered,—a tale seldom to be told ina Chris- 
tian land.” 

**T admit,” said Montrose, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, ‘‘that their conduct to- 
ward you is good evidence of their fidelity; 
but how to secure against the breaking out 
of this feud?” He paused, and then sud- 
denly added, ‘‘I had forgot I have supped, 
while you, Major, have been traveling by 
moonlight.” 

He called to his attendants to fetch a stoup 
of wie and some refreshments. Major 
Dalgetty, who had the appetite of a conval- 
escent returned from Highland quarters, 
needed not any pressing to partake of what 
was set before him, but proceeded to des- 

atch his food with such alacrity, that the 

Larquis, filling a cup of wine, and drinking 
to his health, could not help remarking, 
that coarse as the provisions of his camp 
were, he was afraid Major Dalgetty had 
fared much worse during his excursion into 
Argyleshire. 

“Your Excellency may take your corporal 
oath upon that,” said the worthy Majer, 
speaking with his mouth full; ‘‘for Argyle’s 
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bread and water are yet stale and mouldy 
in my recollection, and though they did 
their best, yet the viands that the Children 
of the Mist procured for me, poor helpless 
creatures as they were, were so unrefreshful 
to my body, that when enclosed in my 
amor, whilk I was fain to leave behind me 
for expedition’s sake, I rattled therein like 
the shrivelled kernel ina nut that hath been 
kept,on to a second Hallow-e’en.” 

‘*You must take the due means to repair 
these losses, Major Dalgetty.” 

“In troth,” answered the soldier, ‘‘I shall 
hardly be able to compass that, unless my 
arrears are to be exchanged for present pay; 
fer I protest to your Excellency, that the 
three stone weight which I have lost were 
simply raised upon the regular accountings 
of the States of Holland.” 

‘In that case,” said the Marquis, ‘‘you 
are only reduced to good marching order. 
As for the pay, let us once have victory— 
victory, Major, and your wishes, and all our 
wishes, shall beamply fulfilled. Meantime, 
help yourself to another cup of wine.” 

‘To your Excellency’s health,” said the 
Major, filling a cup to the brim, to show 
the zeal with which he drank the toast, 
‘‘and victory over all our enemies, and par- 
ticularly over Argyle! I hope to twitch 
another handful from his beard myself.—[ 
have had one pluck at it already.” 

‘‘Very true,” answered Montrose; ‘‘but 
to return to these men of the Mist. You 
understand, Dalgetty, that their presence 
here, and the purpose for which we employ 
them, is a secret between you and me?” 

Delighted, as Montrose had anticipated, 
with this mark of his General’s confidence, 
the Major laid his hand upon his nose, and 
nodded intelligence. 

‘*How many may there be of Ranald’s fol- 
lowers?” continued the Marquis. 

“They are reduced, so far as I know, to 
some eight or ten men,” answered Major 
Dalgetty, ‘‘and a few women and children.” 

‘*Where are they now?” demanded Mon- 
trose. 

*‘In a valley, at three miles’ distance,” 
answered the soldier, ‘‘awaiting your Ex- 
cellency’s command; I judged it not fit to 
bring them to your leaguer without your 
Excellency’s orders.” 

“You judged very well,” said Montrose; 
“it would be proper that they remain where 
they are, or seek some, distant place of 
refuge. I will send them money, though it 
is a scarce article with me at present.” 

“It is quite unnecessary,” said Major Dal- 
getty; ‘‘your Excellency has only to hint 
that the M’Aulays are going in that direc- 
tion, and my friends of the Mist will in- 
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stantly make volteface, and go to the right 
about.” 

“That were scarce courteous,” said the 
Marquis. ‘‘Better send them a few dollars 
to purchase them some cattle for the sup- 
port of the women and children.” 

‘‘They know how to come by their cattle 
at a far cheaper rate,” said the Major; 
“but let it be as your Excellency wills.” 

“Let Ranald MacKagh,” said Montrose, 
““select one or two of his followers, men 
whom he can trust, and who are capable of 
keeping their own secret and ours: these, 
with their chief for scout-master general, 
shall serve for our guides. Let them be at 
my tent to-morrow at daybreak, and see, if 
possible, that they neither guess my pur- 
pose, nor hold any communication with 
each other in private.—This old man, has 
he any children?” 

“They have been killed or hanged,” an- 
swered the Major, ‘‘to the number of a 
round dozen, as I believe—but he hath left 
one grandchild, a smart and hopeful youth, 
whom I have noted to be never without a 
pebble in his plaid-nook, to fling at whatso- 
ever might come in his way; being a symbol, 
that, like David, who was accustomed to sling 
smooth stones taken from the brook, may 
afterward prove an adventurous warrior.” 

“That boy, Major Dalgetty,” said the 
Marquis, “‘I will have to attend upon my 
own person. I presume he will have sense 
enough to keep his name secret?” 

“Your Excellency need not fear that,” 
answered Dalgetty; ‘‘these Highland imps 
from the moment they chip the shell” 

“Well,” interrupted Montrose, “‘that boy 
shall be pledge for the fidelity of his parent, 
and if he prove faithful, the child’s prefer- 
ment shall be his reward. —And now, Major 
Dalgetty, I will license your departure 
for the night; to-morrow you will introduce 
this MacKagh, under any name or character 
he may please to assume. I presume his 
profession has rendered him sufficiently ex- 
pert in all sort of disguises; or we may ad- 
mit John of Moidart into our schemes, who 
has sense, practicability, and intelligence, 
and will probably allow this man for a time 
to be disguised as one of his followers. For 
you, Major, my groom of the chambers will 
be your quarter-master for this evening.” 

Major Dalgetty took his leave with a joy- 
ful heart, greatly elated with the reception 
he had met with, and much pleased with 
the personal manners of his new General, 
which, as he explained at great length to 
Ranald MacEagh, reminded him in many 
respects of the demeanor of the immortal 
Gustavus Adolphus, the Lion of the North, 
and Bulwark of the Protestant Faith. 
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The march begins in military state, 

And nations on his eyes suspended wait; 

Stern famine guards the solitary coast, 

And winter barricades the realms of frost, 

He comes,—nor want, nor cold, his course delay. 
VANITY oF HuMAN Wisups. 


By break of day Montrose received in his 
cabin old MacHagh, and questioned him 
long and particularly as to the means of ap- 
proaching the country of Argyle. He made 
a note of his answers, which he compared 
with those of two of his followers, whom he 
introduced as the most prudent and expe- 
rienced. He found them to correspond in 
all respects; but, still unsatisfied where 
precaution was so necessary, the Marquis 
compared the information he had received 
with that he was able to collect from the 
Chiefs who lay most near to the destined 
scene of invasion, and being in all respects 
satisfied of its accuracy, he resolved to pro- 
ceed in full reliance upon it. 

In one point Montrose changed his mind. 
Having judged it unfit to take the boy 
Kenneth into his own service, lest, in case 
of his birth being discovered, it should be 
resented as an offence by the numerous 
clans who entertained a feudal enmity to 
this devoted family, he requested the Major 
to take him in attendance upon himself; 
and as he accompanied this request with a 
handsome dowcewr, under pretence of cloth- 
ing and equipping the lad, this change was 
agreeable to all parties. 

It was about breakfast time, when Major 
Dalgetty, being dismissed by Montrose, 
went in quest of his old acquaintances, 
Lord Menteith and the M’Aulays, to whom 
he longed to communicate his own adven- 
tures, as well as to learn from them the 
particulars of the campaign. It may be 
imagined he was received with great glee 
by men to whom the late uniformity of 
their military life had rendered any change 
of society an interesting novelty. Allan 
M’Aulay alone seemed to recoil from his 
former acquaintance, although, when chal- 
lenged by his brother, he could render no 
other reason than areluctance to be familiar 
with one who had been so lately in the com- 
pany of Argyle, and other enemies. Major 
Dalgetty was a little alarmed by this sort 
of instinctive consciousness which Allan 
seemed to entertain respecting the society 
he had been lately keeping; he was soon 
satisfied, however, that the perceptions of 
the seer in this particular were not infalli- 
ble. 

As Ranald MacEKagh was to be placed 
under Major Dalgetty’s protection and su- 
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perintendence, it was necessary he should 
resent him to those persons with whom 
Ke was most likely to associate. The dress 
of the old man had, in the meantime, been 
changed from the tartan of his clan to a 
sort of clothing peculiar to the men of the 
distant Isles, resembling a waistcoat with 
sleeves, and a petticoat, all made in one 
piece. This dress was laced from top to 
bottom in front, and bore some resemblance 
to that called Polonaise, still worn by chil- 
dren in Scotland of the lower rank. ‘The 
tartan hose and bonnet completed the dress 
which old men of the last century remem- 
bered well to have seen worn by the distant 
Islesmen who came to the Earl of Mar’s 
standard in the year 1715. 

Major Dalgetty, keeping his eye on Allan 
as he spoke, introduced Ranald MacKagh 
under the fictitious name of Ranald MacGil- 
lihuron in Benbecula, who had escaped with 
him out of Argyle’s prison. He recom- 
mended him as a person skilful in the arts 
of the harper and the senachie, and by no 
means contemptible in the quality of a 
second-sighted person, or seer. While 
making this exposition, Major Dalgetty 
stammered and hesitated in a way so unlike 
the usual glib forwardness of his manner, 
that he could not have failed to have given 
suspicion to Allan M’Aulay, had not that 
person’s whole attention been engaged in 
steadily perusing the features of the person 
thus introduced to him. This steady gaze 
so much embarrassed Ranald MacEagh, 
that his hand was beginning to sink down 
toward his dagger, in expectation of a hos- 
tile assault, when Allan, suddenly crossing 
the floor of the hut, extended his hand to 
him in the way of friendly greeting. They 
saf down side by side, and “conversed in a 
low mysterious tone of voice. Menteith 
and Angus M’Aulay were not surprised at 
this, for there prevailed among the High- 
landers who pretended to the second-sight a 
sort of freemasonry, which generally in- 
duced them, upon meeting, to hold com- 
munication. with each other on the nature 
and exten’ of their visionary experiences. 

‘‘Does the sight come gloomy upon your 
spirits?” said Allan to his new acquaintance. 

**As dark as the shadow upon the moon,” 
replied Ranald, ‘‘when she is darkened in 
her m:dcourse in heaven, and prophets fore- 
tell of evil times.” 

“Come hither,” said Allan, ‘‘come more 
this way, I would converse with you apart; 
for men say that in your distant islands 
the sight is poured forth with more clear- 
ness and power than upon us, who dwell 
near the Sassenach.” 

While they were plunged in their mystic 
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conference, the two English cavaliers en. 
tered the cabin in the highest possible spirits, 
and announced to Angus M’Aulay that or 
ders had been issued that all should hold 
themselves in readiness for an immediate 
march to the westward. Having delivered 
themselves of their news with much glee, 
they paid their compliments to their old ac- 
quaintance Major Dalgetty, whom they in- 
stantly recognized, and inquired after the 
health of his charger, Gustavus. 

“T humbly thank you, gentlemen,” an- 
swered the soldier, ‘‘Gustavus is well, 
though, like his master, somewhat barer 
on the ribs than when you offered to relieve 
me of him at Darnlinvarach; and jet me 
assure you, that before you have made one 
or two of those marches which you seem to 
contemplate with so much satisfaction in 
prospect, you will leave, my good knights, 
some of your English beef, and probably 
an English horse or two, behind you.” 

Both exclaimed that they cared very 
little what they found or what they left, 
provided the scene changed from dogging 
up and down Angus and Aberdeenshire, in 
pursuit of an enemy who would neither 
fight nor run away. 

‘7f such be the case,” said Angus M’Aulay, 
“‘T must give orders to my followers, and 
make provision too for the safe conveyance 
of Annot Lyle; foran advance into M’Callum 
More’s country will be a farther and fouler 
road than these pinks of Cumbrian knight- 
hood are aware of.” So saying, he left the 
cabin. 

““Annot Lyle!” repeated Dalgetty, 
she following the campaign?” 

Surely,” “replied Sir Giles Musgrave, his 
eye glancing slightly from Lord Menteith 
to Allan M’Aulay; ‘we could neither march 
nor fight, advance nor retreat, without the 
influence of the Princess of Harps.” 

“The Princess of Broadswords and Tar- 
gets, I say,” answered his companion; ‘‘for 
the Lady of Montrose hersel? could not be 
more courteously waited upon; she has four 
Highland maidens, and as many bare- legged 
gillies, to wait upon her orders.” 

“And what would you have, gentlemen?” 
said Allan, turning suddenly from the High- 
lander with whom he was in conversation; 

‘would you yourselves have left an innocent 
female, the companion of your infancy, to 
die by violence, or perish hy famine? There 
is not, by this time, a roof upon the habi- 

tation of my fathers—our crops have been 
destroyed, and our cattle have been driven— 
and you, gentlemen, have to bless God, that, 
coming from a milder and more civilized 
country y, you expose only your own lives in 
this remorseless war, without apprehension 
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that your enemies will visit with their ven- 
geance the defenceless pledges you may 
have left behind you.” 

The Englishman cordially agreed. that 
they had the superiority in this respect; 
and the company now dispersing, went each 
to his several charge or occupation. 

Allan lingered a moment behind, still 
questioning the reluctant Ranald MacKagh 
upon a point in his supposed visions, by 
which he was greatly perplexed. ‘‘Re- 
peatedly,” he said, ‘have I had ‘the sight 
of a Gael, who seemed to plunge his weapon 
into the body of Menteith,—of that young 
nobleman in the scarlet laced cloak, who has 
just now left the bothy. But by no effort, 
though I have gazed till my eyes were almost 
fixed in their sockets, can I discover the face 
of this Highlander, or even conjecture who 
he may be, although his person and air 
seemed familiar to me.’”* 

‘*Have you reversed your own plaid,” said 
Ranald, ‘‘according to the rule of the ex- 
perienced Seers in such case?” 

“T have,” answered Allan, speaking low, 
and shuddering as if with internal agony. 

*‘And in what guise did the phantom then 
appear to you?” said Ranald. 

**With his plaid also reversed,” answered 
Allan, in the same low and convulsed tone. 

“Then be assured,” said Ranald, ‘‘that 
your own hand, and none other, will do 
the deed of which you have witnessed the 
shadow.” 

‘‘So has my anxious soul a hundred times 
surmised,” replied Allan. ‘‘But it is im- 
possible! Were I to read the record in the 
eternal book of fate, I would declare it im- 
possible—we are bound by the ties of blood, 
and by a hundred ties more intimate—we 
have stood side by side in battle, and our 
swords have reeked with the blood of the 
same enemies—it is IMPOSSIBLE I should 
harm him.” 

“That you WILL do so,” answered Ra- 
nald, ‘‘is certain, though the cause be hid in 
the darkness of futurity. You say,” he con- 
tinued, suppressing his own emotions with 
difficulty, ‘‘that side by side you have pur- 
sued your prey like bloodhounds—have you 
never seen bloodhounds turn their fangs 
against each other, and fight over the body 
of a throttled deer?” 

“Tt is false!” suid M’Aulay, starting up, 
“these are not the forebodings of fate, but 
the temptation of some evil spirit from the 
bottomless pit!” So saying, he strode out 
of the cabin. 

Thou hast it, said the Son of the Mist, 
fooking after him with an air of exultation; 

‘““the barbed arrow is in thy side! Spirits 
: * Note D, Wraithes, 
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of the slaughtered, rejoice! soon shall your 
murderers’ swords be dyed in each other’s 
blood.” 

On the succeeding morning all was pre- 
pared, and Montrose advanced by rapid 
marches up the river Tay, and poured his 
desultory forces into the romantic vale 
around the lake of the same name, which 
lies at the head of that river. The inhabit- 
ants were Campbells, not indeed the vas- 
sals of Argyle, but of the allied and kindred 
house of Glenorchy, which now bears the 
name of Breadalbane. Being taken by sur- 
prise, they were totally unprepared for re- 
sistance, and were compelled to be passive 
witnesses of the ravages which took place | 
among their flocks and herds. Advancing 
in this manner to the vale of Loch Dochart, 
and laying waste the country around him, 
Montrose reached the most difficult point 
of his enterprise. 

To a modern army, even with the assist- 
ance of the good military road which now 
leads up by 'T'yndruin to the head of Loch 
Awe, the passage of these extensive wilds 
would seem a task of some difficulty. But 
at this period, and for long afterward, there 
was no road or path whatsoever; and to add 
to the difficulty, the mountains were already 
covered with snow. It was a sublime scene 
to look up to them, piled in great masses, 
one upon another, the front rank dazzling 
whiteness, while those which arose behind 
them caught a rosy tint from the setting 
of a clear wintry sun. Ben Cruachan, su- 
perior in magnitude, and seeming the very 
citadel of the Genius of the region, rose 
high above the others, showing his g:im- 
mering and scathed peak to the distance of 
many miles. 

The followers of Montrose were men not 
to be daunted by the sublime yet terrible 
prospect before them. Many of them were 
of that ancient race of Highlanders, who 
not only willingly made their couch in’ the 
snow, but considered it as effeminate luxury 
to use a snowball for a pillow. Plunder 
and revenge lay beyond the frozen moun- 
tains which they beheld, and they did not 
permit themselves to be daunted by the 
difficulty of traversing them. Montrose did 
not allow their spirits time to subside. He 
ordered the pipes to play in the van the 
ancient pibroch entitled, ‘‘Hoggil nam bo,” 
etc. (that is, We come through snow-drift 
to drive the prey); the shrilling sounds of 
which had often struck the vales of the 
Lennox with terror.* The troops advanced 
with the nimble alacrity of mountaineers, 

* Tt is the family march of the M’Farlanes, a war- 


like and predatory clan, who inhabited the west- 
ern banks of J.och Lomond. 
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and were soon involved in the dangerous 
pass, through which Ranald acted as their 
cuide, going before them with aselect party, 
to track out the way. 

The power of man at no time appears 
more contemptible than when it is placed 
in contrast with scenes of natural terror and 
dignity. The victorious army of Montrose, 
whose exploits had struck terror into all 
Scotland, when ascending up this terrific 
pass, seemed a contemptible handful of 
stragglers, in the act of being devoured by 
the jaws of the mountain, which appeared 
ready to close upon them. Even Montrose 
half repented the boldness of his attempt, 
as he looked down from the summit of the 
first eminence which he attained, upon the 
scattered condition of hissmall army. The 
difficulty of getting forward was so great, 
that considerable gaps began to occur in the 
line of march, and the distance between the 
van, centre, and rear, was each moment 
increased ina degree equally incommodious 
and dangerous. It was with great appre- 
hension that Montrose looked upon every 
point of advantage which the hill afforded, 
in dread it might be found occupied by an 
enemy prepared for defence; and he often 
afterward was heard to express his convic- 
‘tion, that had the passes of Strath Fillan 
been defended by two hundred resolute 
men, not only would his progress have been 
effectually stopped, but his army must have 
been in danger of being totally cut off. 
Security, however, the bane of many a 
strong country, and many a fortress, be- 
trayed, on this occasion, the district of 
Argyle to his enemies. ‘The invaders had 
only to contend with the natural difficulties 
of the path, and with the snow, which, for- 
tunately, had not fallen in any great quan- 
tity. The army no soonerreached the sum- 
mit of the ridge of hills dividing Argyle- 
shire from the district of Breadalbane, than 
they rushed down upon the devoted vales 
beneath them with a fury sufficiently ex- 
pressive of the motives which had dictated 
a movement so difficult and hazardous. 

Montrose divided his army into three 
bodies, in order to produce a wider and 
more extensive terror, one of which was 
commanded by the captain of Clan Ranald, 
one entrusted to the leading of Colkitto, 
and the third remained under his own di- 
rection. He was thus enabled to penetrate 
the country of Argyle at three different 
points. Resistance there was none. ‘The 
flight of the shepherds from the hills had 
first announced in the peopled districts this 
formidable irruption, and wherever the 
clansmen were summoned out, they were 
killed, disarmed, and dispersed, by an enemy 
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who had anticipated their motions. Major 
Dalgetty, who had been sent forward against 
Inverary with the few horse of the army 
that were fit for service, managed his mat- 
ters so well, that he had very nearly sur- 
prised Argyle, as he expressed it, inter po- 
cuda; and it was only a rapid flight by water 
which saved that chief from death or cap- 
tivity. But the punishment which Argyle 
himself escaped fell heavily upon his coun- 
try and clan, and the ravages committed by 
Montrosé on that devoted land, although 
too consistent with the genius of the coun- 
try and times, have been repeatedly and 
justly quoted as a blot on his actions and 
character. 

Argyle in the meantime had fled to Edin- 
burgh, to lay his complaints before the Con- 
vention of Estates. To meet the exigence 
of the moment, a considerable army was 
raised under General Baillie, a Presbyterian 
officer of skill and fidelity, with whom was 
joined in command the celebrated Sir John 
Urrie, a soldier of fortune like Dalgetty, 
who had already changed sides twice during 
the Civil War, and was destined to turn his 
coat a third time before it was ended. <Ar- 
gyle also, burning with indignation, pro- 
ceeded to levy his own numerous forces, in 
order to avenge himself of his feudal enemy. 
He established his head-quarters at Dum- 
barton, where he was soon joined by a con- 
siderable force, consisting chiefly of his own 
clansmen and dependants. Being there 
joimed by Baillie and Urrie, with a very con- 
siderable army of regular forces, he prepared 
to march into Argyleshire, and chastise the 
invader of his paternal territories. 

But Montrose, while these two formidable 
armies were forming a junction, had been 
recalled from that ravaged country by the 
approach of a third, collected in the north 
under the Karl of Seaforth, who, after some 
hesitation, having embraced the side of the 
Covenanters, had now, with the assistance 
of the veteran garrison of Inverness, formed 
a considerable army, with which he theat- 
ened Montrose from Inverness-shire. En- 
closed in a wasted and unfriendly country, 
and menaced on each side by advancing 
enemies of superior force, it might have 
been supposed that Montrose’s destruction 
was certain. But these were precisely the 
circumstances under which the active and 
enterprising genius of the Great Marquis 
was calculated to excite the wonder and ad- 
miration of his friends, the astonishment 
and terror of his enemies. As if by magic, 
he collected his scattered forces from the 
wasteful occupation in which they had been 
engaged; and scarce were they again united, 
ere Argyle and his associate generals were 
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informed that the royalists, having suddenly 
disappeared from Argyleshire, had retreated 
northward among the dusky and impene- 
trable mountains of Lochaber. 

The sagacity of the generals opposed to 
Montrose immediately conjectured that it 
was the purpose of their active antagonist 
to fight with, and, if possible, to destroy 
Seaforth, ere they could come to his assist- 
ance. This occasioned a ‘corresponding 
change in their operations. Leaving this 
chieftain to make the best defence he could, 
Urrie and Baillie again separated their forces 
from those of Argyle; and, having chiefly 
horse and Lowland troops under their com- 
mand, they kept the southern side of the 
Grampian ridge, moving along eastward 
into the county of Angus, resolving from 
thence to proceed into Aberdeenshire, in 
order to intercept Montrose, if he should 
attempt to escape in that direction. 

Argyle, with his own levies and other 
troops, undertook to follow Montrose’s 
march; so that, in case he should come to 
action either with Seaforth, or with Baillie 
and Urrie, he might be placed between two 
fires by this third army, which, at a secure 
distance, was to hang upon his rear. 

For this purpose, Argyle once more moved 
toward Inverary, having an opportunity at 
every step to deplore the severities which 
the hostile clans had exercised on his de- 
pendants and country. Whatever noble 
qualities the Higlanders possessed, and they 
had many, clemency in treating a hostile 
country was not of the number; but even 
the ravages of hostile troops combined to 
swell the number of Argyle’s followers. It 
is still 4 Highland proverb, He whose house 
is burnt must become a soldier; and hun- 
dreds of the inhabitants of these unfortu- 
nate valleys had now no means of mainte- 
nance, save by exercising upon others the 
severities they had themselves sustained, 
and no future prospect of happiness, ex- 
cepting in the gratification of revenge. His 
bands, were, therefore, augmented by the 
very circumstances which had desolated his 
country, and Argyle soon found himself at 
the head of three thousand determined 
men, distinguished for activity and courage, 
and commanded by gentlemen of his own 
name, who yielded to none in those qualities. 
Under himself, he conferred the principal 
command upon Sir Duncan Campbell of 
Ardenvohr, and another Sir Duncan Camp- 
bell of Auchenbreck,* an experienced and 
veteran soldier, whom he had recalled from 
the wars of Ireland for this purpose. The 
cold spirit of Argyle himself, however, 
clogged the military councils of his more 

* This last character is historical. 
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intrepid assistants; and it was resolved, 
notwithstanding their increased force, to 
observe the same plan of operations, and to 
follow Montrose cautiously, in whatever 
direction he should march, avoiding an en- 
gagement until an opportunity should occur 
of falling upon his rear, while he should be 
engaged with another enemy in front. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Piobracht au Donuil-dhu, 
Piobracht au Donuil, 
Piobracht agus S’breittach 
Feacht an Innerlochy. 


The war-tune of Donald the Black, 

The war-tune of Black Donald, 

The pipes and the banner 

Are up in the rendezvous of Inverlochy. 


THE military road connecting the chain of 
forts, as it is called, and running in the 
general line of the present Caledonian 
Canal, has now completely opened the great 
glen, or chasm, extending almost across the 
whole island, once doubtless filled by the 
sea, and still affording basins for that long 
line of lakes, by means of which modern art 
has united the German and Atlantic Oceans. 
The paths or tracks by which the natives 
traversed this extensive valley, were, in 
1645-6, in the same situation as when they 
awaked the strain of an Irish engineer offi- 
cer, who had been employed in converting 
them into practicable military roads, and 
whose eulogium begins, and for aught I 
know, ends as follows:— 


“lad you seen but these roads before they were 
made, 
You would have held up your hand and bless’d 
General Wade.”’ 


But, bad as the ordinary paths were, Mon- 
trose avoided them, and led his army, like 
a herd of wild deer, from mountain to moun- 
tain, and from forest to forest, where his 
enemies vould learn nothing of his motions, 
while he acquired the most perfect knowl- 
edge respecting theirs from the friendly 
clans of Cameron and M’Donnell, whose 
mountainous districts he now traversed. 
Strict orders had been given that Argyle’s 
advance should be watched, and that all in- 
telligence respecting his motions should be 
communicated instantly to the General 
himself. 

It was a moonlight night, and Montrose, 
worn out by the fatigues of the day, was 
laid down to sleep in a miserable shieling. 
He had only slumbered two hours, when 
some ene tenched his shoulder. He looked 
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up, and, by the stately form and deep voice, 
easily recognized the Chief of the Camerons. 

‘‘T have news for you,” said that leader, 
‘which is worth while to arise and listen 
to.” 

“M’Ilduy* can bring no other,” said 
Montrose, addressing the Chief by his pat- 
ronymic title—‘‘are they good or bad?” | 

‘“*As you may take them,” said the Chief- 
tain. 

‘‘Are they certain?” demanded Montrose. 

“Yes,” answered M’Ilduy, .‘‘or another 
messenger should have brought them. 
Know that, tired with the task imposed 
upon me of accompanying that unhappy 
Dalgetty and his handful of horse, who de- 
tained me for hours on the march at the 
pace of a crippled badger, I made a stretch 
of four miles with six of my people in the 
direction of Inverlochy, and there met with 
Jan of Glenroy, who had been out for intel- 
figence. Argyle is moving upon Inverlochy 
with three thousand chosen men, com- 
manded by the flower of the sons of Diar- 
mid.—These are my news—they are certain 
—it is for you to construe their purport.” 

‘Their purport must be good,” answered 
Montrose, readily and cheerfully; ‘‘ voice 
of M’Ilduy is ever pleasant in the ears of 
Montrose, and most pleasant when it speaks 
of some brave enterprise at hand—What 
are our musters?” 

He then called for light, and easily as- 
certained that a great part of his followers 
having, as usual, dispersed to secure their 
booty, he had not with him above twelve 
er fourteen hundred men. 

“Not much above a third,” said Montrose, 
pausing, ‘‘of Argyle’s force, and Highland- 
ers opposed to Highlanders.—With the 
blessing of God upon the royal cause, I 
would not hesitate were the odds but one 
to two.” 

‘“Then do not hesitate,” said Cameron; 
“for when your trumpets shall sound to 
attack M’Callum More, not a man of these 

lens will remain deaf to the summons. 

lengarry — Keppoch —I myself — would 
destroy with fire and sword the wretch who 
should remain behind under any pretence 
whatsoever. ‘To-morrow, or the next day, 
shall be a day of battle to.all who bear the 
name of M’Donnell or Cameron, whatever 
be the event.” 

“It is gallantly said, my noble friend,” 
said Montrose, grasping his hand, ‘‘and I 
were worse than a coward did I not do jus- 
tice to such followers, by entertaining the 
most indubitable hopes of success. We will 
turn back on this M’Callum More, who fol- 


* Mhich-Connel Dhu,—the descendant of Black 
Donald. 
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lows us like a raven to devour the relics of 
our army, should we meet braver men who 
may be able to break its strength! Let the 
Chiefs and leaders be called together as 
quickly as possible; and you, who have 
brought us the first news of this joyful 
event,—for such it shall be,—you, M’Ilduy, 
shall bring it to a joyful issue, by guiding 
us the best and nearest road against our 
enemy.” 

“That will I willingly do,” said M’Ilduy; 
‘if I have shown you paths by which to re- 
treat through these dusky wilds, with far 
more readiness will I teach you how to ad- 
vance against your foe.” 

A general bustle now prevailed, and the 
leaders were everywhere startled from the 
rude couches on which they had sought 
temporary repose. 

“J never thought,” said Major Dalgetty, 
when summoned up from a handful of 
rugged heather roots, ‘‘to have parted from 
a bed as hard as a stable-broom with such 
bad will; but, indubitably, having but one 
man of military experience in his army, his 
Excellency the Marquis may be vindicated 
in putting him upon hard duty.” 

So saying, he repaired to the council, 
where, notwithstanding his pedantry, Mon- 
trose seemed always to listen to him with 
considerable attention; partly because the 
Major really possessed military knowledge 
and experience, and often made suggestions 
which were found of advantage, and partly 
because it relieved the General from the ne- 
cessity of deferring entirely to the opinion 
of the Highland Chiefs, and gave him addi- 
tional ground for disputing it when it was’ 
not agreeable to his own. On the ‘present 
occasion, Dalgetty joyfully acquiesced in 
the proposal of marching back and con- 
fronting Argyle, which he compared to the 
valiant resolution of the great Gustavus, 
who moved against the Duke of Bavaria, 
and enriched his troops by the plunder of 
that fertile country, although menaced from 
the northward by the large army which 
Wallenstein had assembled in Bohemia. 

The chiefs of Glengarry, Keppoch, and 
Lochiel, whose clans, equal in courage and 
military fame to any in the Highlands, lay 
within the neighborhood of the scene of ac- 
tion, despatched the fiery cross through 
their vassals, to summon every one who 
could bear arms to meet the King’s lieuten- 
ant, and to join the standards of their res- 
pective Chiefs as they marched toward In- 
verlochy. As the order was emphatically 
given, it was speedily and willingly obeyed. 
Their natural love of war, their zeal for the 
royal cause,—for they viewed the King in 
the light of a chief whom his clansmen had 
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deserted,—as well as their implicit obedience 
to their own patriarch, drew in to Mon- 
trose’s army not only all in the neighborhood 
who were able to bear arms, but some who, 
in age at least, might have been esteemed 
past the use of them. During the next 
day’s march, which, being directed straight 
through the mountains of Lochaber, was 
unsuspected by the enemy, his forces were 
augmented by handfuls of men issuing 
from each glen, and ranging themselves 
under the banners of their respective Chiefs. 
This was a circumstance highly inspiriting 
to the rest of the army, who, by the time 
they approached the enemy, found their 
strength increased considerably more than 
one-fourth, as had been prophesied by the 
valiant leader of the Camerons. 

While Montrose executed this counter- 
march, Argyle had, at the head of his gal- 
lant army, advanced up the southern side 
of Loch Eil, and reached the river Lochy, 
which combines that lake with Loch Lochy. 
The ancient castle of Inverlochy, once, as 
it is said, a royal fortress, and still, although 
dismantled, a place of some strength and 
consideration, offered convenient head-quar- 
ters, and there was ample room for Argyle’s 
army to encamp around him in the valley, 
where the Lochy joins Loch Eil. Several 
barges had attended, loaded with provisions, 
so that they were in every respect as well 
accommodated as such an army wished or 
expected to be. Argyle, in council with 
Auchenbreck and Ardenvohr, expressed his 
full confidence that Montrose was now on 
the brink of destruction; that his troops 
must gradually diminish as he moved east- 
ward through such uncouth paths; that if 
he went westward, he must encounter Urrie 
and Baillie; if northward, fall into the hands 
of Seaforth; or should he choose any halt- 
ing place, he would expose himself to be at- 
tacked by three armies at once. 

“‘T cannot rejoice in the prospect, my 
lord,” said Auchenbreck, that James 
Grahame will be crushed with little assist- 
ance of ours. He has left a heavy account 
in Argyleshire against him, and I long to 
reckon with him drop of blood for drop of 
blood. I love not the payments of such 
debts by third hands.” 

“‘You are too scrupulous,” said Argyle; 
‘what signifies it by whose hands the blood 
of the Grahames is spilt? It is time that 
of the sons of Diarmid should cease to flow. 
—What say you, Ardenvohr?” 

“T say, my lord,” replied Sir Duncan, 
‘that I think Auchenbreck will be gratified, 
and will himself have a personal opportu- 
nity of settling accounts with Montrose for 
his depredations. 


Reports have reached 
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our outposts that the Camerons are assem. 
bling. their full strength on the skirts of 
Ben Nevis; this must be to join the ad- 
vance of Montrose, and not to cover his re- 
treat.” 

“It.must be some scheme of harassing 
and depredation,” said Argyle, ‘devised by 
the inveterate malignity of M’Iduy, which 
he terms loyalty. ‘They can intend no more 
than an attack on our outposts, or some 
annoyance on to-morrow’s march.” 

‘*T have sent out scouts,” said Sir Duncan, 
‘‘in every direction to procure intelligence; 
and we must soon hear whether they really 
do assemble any force, upon what point, or 
with what purpose.” 

It was late ere any tidings were received; 
but when the moon had arisen. a consider- 
able bustle in the canyp, and a noise imme- 
diately after heard in the castle, announced 
the arrival of important intelligence. Of 
the scouts first dispersed by Ardenvohr, 
some had returned without being able to 
collect anything, save uncertain rumors con- 
cerning movements in the country of the 
Camerons. It seemed as if the skirts of 
Ben Nevis were sending forth those unac- 
countable and portentous sounds with which 
they sometimes announce the near approach 
of a storm. Others, whose zeal carried 
them farther upon their mission, were en- 
trapped and slain, or made prisoners, by 
the inhabitants of the fastnesses into which 
they endeavored to penetrate. At length, 
on the rapid advance of Montrose’s army, 
his advance guard and the outposts of Ar- 
gyle became aware of each other’s presence, 
and after exchanging a few musket-shots 
and arrows, fell back to their respective 
main bodies, to convey intelligence and 
receive orders. 

Sir Duncan Campbell and Auchenbreck 
instantly threw themselves on horseback, 
in order to visit the state of the outposts; 
and Argyle maintained. his character of 
commander-in-chief with reputation, by 
making a respectable arrangement of his 
forces in the plain, as it was evident that 
they might now expect a night alarm, or 
an attack in the morning at farthest. _Mon- 
trose had kept his forces so cautiously within 
the defiles of the mountain, that no effort 
which Auchenbreck or Ardenvohr thought 
it prudent to attempt, could ascertain his 
probable strength. They were aware, how- 
ever, that, at the utmost computation, it 
must be inferior to their own, and they re- 
turned to Argyle to inform him of the 
amount of their observations; but that no- 
bleman refused to believe that Montrose 
could be in presence himself. He said. 
“It was a madness, of which even James 
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Grahame, in his height of presumptuous 
frenzy, was incapable; and he doubted not 
that their march was only impeded by their 
ancient enemies, Glenco, Keppoch, and 
Glengarry; and perhaps M’Vourigh, with 
his M’Phersons, might have assembled a 
force, which he knew must be greatly in- 
ferior in numbers to his own, and whom, 
therefore, he doubted not to disperse by 
force or by terms of capitulation.” 

The spirit of Argyle’s followers was high, 
breathing vengeance for the disasters which 
their country had so lately undergone; and 
the night passed in anxious hopes that the 
morning might dawn upon their vengeance. 
The outposts of either army kept a careful 
watch, and the soldiers of Argyle slept in 
the order of battle which they were next 
day to occupy. 

A pale dawn had scarce begun to tinge 
the tops of these immense mountains, when 
the leaders of both armies prepared for the 
business of the day. It was the second of 
February 1645-6. The clansmen of Argyle 
were arranged in two lines, not far from the 
angle between the river and the lake, and 
made an appearance equally resolute and 
formidable. Auchenbreck would willingly 
have commenced the battle by an attack on 
the outposts of the enemy, but Argyle with 
more cautious policy, preferred receiving to 
making the onset. Signals were soon heard, 
that they would not long wait for it in vain. 
The Campbells could distinguish, in the 
gorge of the mountains, the war-tunes of 
various clans as they advanced to the onset. 
That of the Camerons, which bears the 
ominous words, addressed to the wolves and 
ravens, ‘‘Come to me, and I will give you 
flesh,” was loudly re-echoed from their na- 
tive glens. In the language of the Highland 
bards, the war voice of Glengarry was not 
silent; and the gathering tunes of other 
tribes could be plainly distinguished as they 
successively came up to the extremity of the 
passes from which they were to descend into 
the plain. 

“You see,” said Argyle to his kinsman, 
“Gt is as I said, we have only to deal with 
our neighbors; James Grahame has not 
ventured to show us his banner.” 

At this moment there resounded from the 
gorge of the pass a lively flourish of trum- 
pets, in that note with which it was the an- 
cient Scottish fashion to salute the royal 
standard. : 

“You may hear, my lord, from yonder 
signal,” said Sir Duncan Campbell, ‘‘that 
he who pretends to be the King’s Lieutenant 
must be in person among these men.” 

**And has probably horse with him,” said 
Auchenbreck, “‘which I could not have an- 
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ticipated. But shall we look pale for that, 
my lord, when we have foes to fight and 
wrongs to revenge?” ; 

Argyle was silent, and looked upon his 
arm, which hung in a sash, owing to a fall 
which he had sustained in the preceding 
march. 

“Tt is true,” interrupted Ardenvohr, 
eagerly, ‘‘my lord of Argyle, you are dis- 
abled from using either sword or pistol; you 
must retire on board the galleys—your life 
is precious to us as a head—your hand can- 
not be useful to us as a soldier.” 

‘‘No,” said Argyle, pride contending with 
irresolution, ‘‘it shall never be said that I 
fled before Montrose; if I cannot fight I 
will at least die in the midst of my children.” 

Several other principal Chiefs of the 
Campbells, with one voice conjured and ob- 
tested their Chieftain to leave them for that 
day to the leading of Ardenvohr and Au- 
chenbreck, and to behold the conflict from 
a distance and in safety.—We dare not 
stigmatize Argyle with poltroonery; for, 
though his life was marked by no action of 
bravery, yet he behaved with so much compo- 
sure and dignity in the final and closing 
scene, that his conduct upon the present and 
similar occasions should be rather imputed 
to indecision than to want of courage. But 
when the small still voice within a man’s 
own breast, which tells him that his life is 
of consequence to himself, is seconded by 
that of numbers around him, who assure 
him that it is of equal advantage to the 
public, history affords many examples of 
men more habitually daring than Argyle, 
who have consulted self-preservation when 
the temptations to it were so powerfully 
increased. 

‘‘See him on board if you will, Sir Dun- 
can,” said Auchenbreck to his kinsman; 
“it must be my duty to prevent this spirit 
from spreading farther among us.” 

So saying, he threw himself among the 
ranks, entreating, commanding, and con- 
juring the soldiers, to remember their an- 
cient fame and their present superiority; 
the wrongs they had to revenge, if success- 
ful, and the fate they had to dread, if van- 
quished; and imparting to every bosom a 
portion of the fire which glowed in his own. 
Slowly, meanwhile, and apparently with 
reluctance, Argyle suffered himself to be 
forced by his officious kinsman to the verge 
of the lake, and was transported on board 
of a galley, fromthe deck of which he sur- 
veyed with more safety than credit the 
scene which ensued. 

Sir Duncan Campbell of Ardenyohr, not- 
withstanding the urgency of the occasion, 
stood with his eyes rivetted on the boat 
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which bore his Chieftain from the field of 
battle. There were feelings in his bosom 
which could not be expressed; for the char- 
acter of a Chief was that of a father, and the 
heart of a clansman durst not dwell upon 
his failings with critical severity as upon 
those of other men. Argyle, too, harsh and 
severe to others, was generous and liberal 
among his kinsmen, and the noble heart of 
Ardenvohr was wrung with bitter anguish 
when he reflected to what interpretation 
his present conduct might subject him. 

**Tt is better it should be so,” said he to 
himself, devouring his own emotion; ‘‘but 
of his line of a hundred sires, I know 
not one who would have retired while the 
banner of Diarmid waved in the wind, in 
the face of its most inveterate foes!” 

A loud shout now compelled him to turn, 
and to hasten with all despatch to his post, 
which was on the right flank of Argyle’s 
little army. 

The retreat of Argyle had not passed un- 
observed by his watchful enemy, who, oc- 
cupying the superior ground, could mark 
every circumstance which passed _ below. 
The movement of three or four horsemen 
to the rear showed that those who retreated 
were men of rank. 

““They are going,” said Dalgetty, ‘‘to put 
their horses out of danger, like prudent 
cavaliers. Yonder goes Sir Duncan Camp- 
bell, riding a brown bay gelding, which I 
had marked for my own second charger.” 

‘You are wrong, Major,” said Montrose, 
with a bitter smile, ‘‘they are saving their 
precious Chief.—Give the signal for assault 
instantly —send the word through the 
ranks,—Gentlemen, noble Chiefs, Glengar- 
ry, Keppoch, M’Vourigh, upon them in- 
stantly!—Ride to M’Ilduy, Major Dalgetty, 
and tell them to charge as he loves Loch- 
aber—return and bring our handful of 
horse to my standard. They shall be 
placed with the Irish as a reserve.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


As meets a rock a thousand waves, so Inisfail met 
Lochlin, 
OSSIAN. 


THE trumpets and bagpipes, those clamor- 
ous harbingers of blood and death, at once 
united in the signal for onset, which was 
replied to by the cry of more than two thou- 
sand warriors, and the echoes of the moun- 
tain glens behind them. Divided into three 
bodies or columns, the Highland followers 
of Montrose poured from the defiles which 
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had hitherto concealed them from their 
enemies, and rushed with the utmost deter- 
mination upon the Campbells, who waited 
their charge with the greatest firmness. 
Behind these charging columns marched 
in line the Irish, under Colkitto, intended 
to form the reserve. With them was the 
royal standard, and Montrose himself; and 
on the flanks were about fifty horse, under 
Dalgetty, which by wonderful exertions had 
been kept in some sort fit for service. 

The right column of royalists was led by 
Glengarry, the left by Lochiel, and the cen- 
tre by the Earl of Menteith, who preferred 
fighting on foot in a Highland dress to re- 
maining with the cavalry. 

. The Highlanders poured on with the pro- . 
verbial fury of their country, firing their 
guns, and discharging their arrows, at a 
little distance from the enemy, who received 
the assault with the most determined gal- 
lantry. Better provided with musketry than 
their enemies, stationary also, and therefore 
taking the more decisive aim, the fire of 
Argyle’s followers was more destructive 
than that which they sustained. The royal 
clans perceiving this, rushed to close quar- 
ters, and succeeded on two points in throw- 
ing their enemies into disorder. With regu- 
lar troops this must have achieved a victory; 
but here Highlanders were opposed to High- 
landers, and the nature of the weapons, as 
well as the agility of those who wielded 
them, was equal on both sides. 

Their strife was accordingly desperate; 
and the clash of the swords and axes, as they 
encountered each other, or rung upon the 
targets, was mingled with the short, wild, 
animating shrieks with which Highlanders 
accompany the battle, the dance, or indeed 
violent exertion of any kind. Many of the 
foes opposed were personally acquainted, 
and sought to match themsleves with each 
other from motives of hatred, or a more 
generous emulation of valor. Neither party 
would retreat an inch, while the place of 
those who fell (and they fell fast on both 
sides) was eagerly supplied by others, who 
thronged to the front of danger. A steam, 


| like that which arises from a seething caul- 


dron, rose into the thin, cold, frosty air, 
and hovered above the combatants. 

So stood the fight on the right and the 
centre, with no immediate consequence, ex- 
cept mutual wounds and death. oy 

On the right of the Campbells, the Knight 
of Ardenvohr obtained some advantage, 
through his military skill and by strength 
of numbers. He had moved forward ob- 
liquely the extreme flank of his line at the 
instant the Royalists were about to close, so 
that they sustained a fire at once on front 
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and in flank, and, despite the utmost efforts | 
of their leader, were thrown into some con- 
fusion. At this instant, Sir Duncan Camp- 
bell gave the word to charge, and thus un- 
expectedly made the attack at the very 
moment he seemed about to receive it. 
Such a change of circumstances is always 
discouraging, and often fatal. But the dis- 
order was remedied by the advance of the 
Trish reserve, whose heavy and sustained 
fire compelled the Knight of Ardenvohr to 
forego his advantage, and content himself 
with repulsing the enemy. The Marquis 
of Montrose, in the meanwhile, availing 
himself of some scattered birch-trees as well 
as of the smoke produced by the close fire 
of the Irish musketry, which concealed the 
operation, called upon Dalgetty to follow 
him with the horse, and wheeling round so 
as to gain the right flank and even the rear 
of the enemy, he commanded his six trum- 
pets tosound thecharge. The clang of the 
cavalry trumpets, and the noise of the gal- 
loping of the horse, produced aneffect upon 
Argyle’s right wing which no other sounds 
could have impressed them with. The 
mountaineers of that period had a supersti- 
tious dread of the war-horse, like that en- 
tertained by the Peruvians, and had many 
strange ideas respecting the manner in 
which that animal was trained to combat. 
When therefore they found their ranks un- 
expectedly broken, and that the objects of 
their greatest terror were suddenly in the 
midst of them, the panic, in spite of Sir 
Duncan’s attempts to stop it, became uni- 
versal. Indeed, the figure of Major Dal- 
getty alone, sheathed in impenetrable armor, 
and making his horse caracole and bound, 
so as to give weight to every blow which 
he struck, would have been a novelty in it- 
self sufficient to terrify those who had never 
seen anything more nearly resembling such 
a cavalier, than a shelty waddling under 
a Highlander far bigger than itself. The 
repulsed Royalists returned to the charge; 
the Irish, keeping their ranks, maintained 
a fire equally close and destructive. There 
was no sustaining the fight longer. Argyle’s 
followers began to break and fly, most to- 
ward the lake, the remainder in different di- 
rections. The defeat of the right wing, of 
itself decisive, was rendered irreparable by 
the death of Auchenbreck, who fell while 
endeavoring to restore order, 

The Knight of Ardenvohr, with two or 
three hundred men, all gentlemen of descent 
and distinguished gallantry,—for the Camp- 
bells are supposed to have had more gentle- 
men in their ranks than any of the Highland 
clans,—endeavored, with unavailing hero- 
ism, to cover the tumultuary retreat of the 
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common file. Their resolution only proved 
fatal to themselves, as they were charged 
again and again by fresh adversaries, and 
forced to separate from each other, until 
at length their aim seemed only to be to 
purchase an honorable death by resisting to 
the very last. 

‘Good quarter, Sir Duncan,” called out 
Major Dalgetty, when he discovered his late 
host, with one or two others, defending 
himself against several Highlanders; and, 
to enforce his offer, he rode up to him with 
his sword uplifted. Sir Duncan’s reply was 
the discharge of a reserved pistol, which 
took effect not on the person of the rider, 
but on that of his gallant horse, which, shot 
through the heart, fell dead under him. 
Ranald MacEagh, who was one of those 
who had been pressing Sir Duncan hard, 
took the opportunity to cut him down with 
his broadsword, as he turned from him in 
the act of firing the pistol. 

Allan M’Aulay came up at this moment. 
They were, excepting Ranald, followers of 
his brother who were engaged on that part 
of the field. ‘‘Villains!” he said, ‘‘which 
of you has dared to do this, when it was my 
positive order that the Knight of Ardenvohr 
should be taken alive?” 

Half-a-dozen of busy hands, which were 
emulously employed in plundering the fallen 
knight, whose arms and accoutrements were 
of a magnificence befitting his quality, in- 
stantly forbore the occupation, and half the 
number of voices exculpated themselves, by 
laying the blame on the Skyeman, as they 
called Ranald MacEKagh. 

‘Dog of an Islander!” said Allan, for- 
getting in his wrath their prophetic brother- 
hood, ‘‘follow the chase, and harm him no 
farther, unless you mean to die by my hand.” 
They were at this moment left almost alone; 
for Allan’s threats had forced his own clan 
from the spot, and all around had pressed 
onward toward the lake, carrying before 
them noise, terror, and confusion, and leay- 
ing behind only the dead and dying. The 
moment was tempting to MacEagh’s venge- 
ful spirit.—‘“That I should die by your 
hand, red as it is with the blood of my kin- 
dred,” said he, answering the threat of 
Allan in a tone as menacing as his own, “‘is 
not more likely than that you should fall 
by mine.” With that, he struck at M’Aulay 
with such unexpected readiness, that he 
had scarce time to intercept the blow with 
his target. 

‘Willain!” said Allan, in astonishment, 
‘‘what means this?” 

‘‘T am Ranald of the Mist!” answered the 
Islesman, repeating the blow; and with that 
word, they engaged in close and furious con- 
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flict. Itseemed to be decreed, that in Allan 
M’Aulay had arisen the avenger of his 
mother’s wrongs upon this wild tribe, as 
was proved by the issue of the present, as 
well as of former combats. After exchang- 
ing a few blows, Ranald MacEKagh was pros- 
trated by a deep wound on the skull; and 
M’Aulay, setting his foot on him, was about 
to pass the broadsword through his body, 
when the point of the weapon was struck 
up by a third party, who suddenly inter- 
posed. This was no other than Major Dal- 
getty, who, stunned by the fall, and encum- 
bered by the dead body of his horse, had 
now recovered his legs and his understand- 
ing. ‘Hold up your sword,” said he to 
M’Aulay, ‘‘and prejudice this person no 
farther, in respect that he is here in my 
safe-conduct, and in his Excellency’s ser- 
vice; and in regard that no honorable cava- 
lier is at liberty, by the law martial, to 
avenge his own private injuries, flagrante 
bello, multo majus flagrante prelio .” 

“Fool!” said Allan, ‘‘stand aside, and 
dare not to come between the tiger and his 

rey!” 

‘ But, far from quitting his point, Dalgetty 
stept across the fallen body of MacKagh, 
and gave Allan to understand, that if he 
called himself a tiger, he was likely, at 
present, to find a hon in his path. There 
required no more than the gesture and tone 
of defiance to turn the whole rage of the 
military seer against the person who was 
opposing the course of his vengeance, and 
blows were instantly exchanged without 
farther ceremony. 

The strife betwixt Allan and MacHagh 
had been unnoticed by the stragglers around, 
for the person of the latter was known to 
few of Montrose’s followers; but the scuffle 
betwixt Dalgetty and him, both so well 
known, attracted instant attention; and 
fortunately, among others, that of Mon- 
trose himself, who had come for the purpose 
of gathering together his small body of 
horse, and following the pursuit down Loch 
Kil. Aware of the fatal consequences of 
dissension in his little army, he pushed his 
horse up to the spot, and seeing MacHagh 
on the ground, and Dalgetty in the attitude 
of protecting him against M’Aulay, his 
quick apprehension instantly caught the 
cause of the quarrel, and as instantly de- 
vised means to stop it. ‘‘For shame,” he 
said, “‘gentlemen cavaliers, brawling to- 
gether in so glorious a field of victory! 
Are youmad? Or are youintoxicated with 
the glory which you have both this day 
gained?” 

“Tt is not my fault, so please your Ex- 
cellency,” said Dalgetty. ‘‘I have been 


known a bonus socius, a bon camarado, 
in all the services of Kurope; but he that 
touches a man under my safeguard” 

“And he,” said Allan, speaking at the 
same time, ‘‘who dares to bar the course of 
my just vengeance” 

‘‘For shame, gentlemen!” again repeated 
Montrose; ‘‘I have other business for you 
both,—business of deeper importance than 
any private quarrel, which you may easily 
find a more fitting time to settle. For you, 
Major Dalgetty, kneel down.” 

‘““Kneel!” said Dalgetty; ‘‘I have not 
learned to obey that word of command, 
saving when it is given from the pulpit. 
In the Swedish discipline, the front rank 
do indeed kneel, but only when the regi- 
ment is drawn up six file deep.” 

‘‘Nevertheless,” repeated Montrose,— 
‘“‘kneel down in the name of King Charles 
and of his representative.” 

When Dalgetty reluctantly obeyed, Mon- 
trose struck him lightly on the neck with 
the flat of his sword, saying,—‘‘In reward 
of the gallant service of this day, and in 
the name and authority of our Sovereign, 
King Charles, I dub thee knight; be 
brave, loyal, and fortunate. And now, Sir 
Dugald Dalgetty, to your duty. Collect 
what horsemen you can, and pursue such 
of the enemy as are flying down the side 
of the lake. Do not disperse your force, 
nor venture too far; but take heed to pre- 
vent their rallying, which very little exer- 
tion may do. Mount, then, Sir Dugald, 
and do your duty.” 

“But what shall I mount?” said the new- 
made chevalier. ‘‘Poor Gustavus sleeps in 
the bed of honor, like his immortal name- 
sake! and I am made a knight, a rider,* as 
the High Dutch have it, just when I have 
not a horse left to ride upon.” 

“hat shall not be said,” answered Mon- 
trose, dismounting; “‘I make you a present 
of my own, which has been thought a good 
one; only, I pray you, resume the duty you 
discharge so well.” 

With many acknowledgments, Sir Dugald 
mounted the steed so liberally bestowed 
upon him; and only beseeching his Excel- 
lency to remember that MacEagh was un- 
der his safe-conduct, immediately began to 
execute the orders assigned to him, with 
great zeal and alacrity. 

*“‘And you, Allan M’Aulay,” said Mon- 
trose, addressing the Highlander, who, lean- 
ing his sword-point on the ground, had re- 
garded the ceremony of his antagonist’s 
knighthood with a sneer of sullen scorn,— 


* In German, as in Latin, the original meaning 
of the word Ritter, corresponding to Eques, is 
merely a horseman, 
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‘‘vyou, who are superior to the ordinary men 
led by the paltry motives of plunder, and 
pay, and personal distinction, —you, whose 
deep knowledge renders you so valuable a 
counselor,—is it yow whom I find striving 
with a man like Dalgetty, for the privilege 
of trampling the remains of life out of so 
contemptible an enemy as lies there? Come, 
my friend, I have other work for you. This 
victory, skilfully improved, shall win Sea- 
forth to our party. Itisnot disloyalty, but 
despair of the good cause, that has induced 
him to take arms against us. ‘These arms, 
in this moment of better augury, he may 
be brought to unite with ours. IJ shall send 
my gallant friend Colonel Hay to him, from 
this very field of battle; but he must be 
united in commission with a Highland gen- 


tleman of rank, befitting that of Seaforth, | 
and of talents and of influence such as may | 


make an impression upon him. You are 
not only in every respect the fittest for this 
most important mission, but, having no 
immediate command, your presence may be 
more easily spared than that of a Chief 
whose following is in the field. 


well as the manners and customs of every 
tribe. Go therefore to Hay, on the right 
wing; he has instructions, and expects you. 


You will find him with Glenmorrisons’s men; | 


be his guide, his interpreter, and his col- 
league.” 

Allan M’Aulay bent on the Marquis a dark 
and penetrating glance, as if to ascertain 
whether this sudden mission was not con- 
ferred for some latent and unexplained pur- 
pose. But Montrose, skilful in searching 
the motives of others, was an equal adept in 
concealing his own. He considered it as 
of the last consequence, in this moment of 
enthusiasm and exalted passion, to remove 
Allan from the camp for a few days, that he 


might provide, as his honor required, for | 
the safety of those who had acted as his. 


guides, when he trusted the Seer’s quarrel 


whom Montrose instantly directed to be 
conveyed to a place of safety. He took the 
same precaution for MacKagh, committing 
the latter, however, to a party of the Irish, 
-with directions that he should be taken 
care of, but that no Highlander, of any 
clan, should have access to him. 

The Marquis then mounted a led horse, 
which was held by one of his attendants, 
and rode on to view the scene of his victory, 
which was more decisive than even his -ar- 
dent hopes had anticipated. Of Argyle’s 
gallant army of three thousand men, fully 


You know | 
every pass and glen in the Highlands, as | 
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one-half fell in the battle, or in the flight. 
They had been chiefly driven back upon that 
part of the plain where the river forms an 
angle with the lake, so that there was no 
free opening either for retreat or escape. 
Several hundreds were forced into the lake 
and drowned. Of the survivors, about one- 


half escaped by swimming the river, or by 


an early flight along the left bank of the 
lake. The remainder threw themselves into 
the old castle of Inverlochy; but being with- 
out either provisions or hopes of relief, they 
were obliged to surrender, on condition of 
being suffered to return to their homes in 
peace. Arms, ammunition, standards, and 
baggage, all became the prey of the con- 
querors. 

This was the greatest disaster that ever 
befell the race of Diarmid, as the Campbells 
were called in the Highlands; it being gener- 
ally remarked that they were as fortunate 
in the issue of their undertakings, as they 
were sagacious in planning, and courageous 
in executing them. Of the number slain, 
nearly five hundred were dunniewassels, or 
gentlemen claiming descent from known 
and respected houses. And, in the opinion 
of many of the clan, even this heavy loss 


| was exceeded by the disgrace arising from 


the inglorious conduct of their Chief, whose 
galley weighed anchor when the day was 
lost, and sailed down the lake with all the 
speed to which sails and oars could impel 
her. 


CHAPTER XX, 


Faint the din of battle bray’d, 
Distant down the hollow wind; 
War and terror fled before, 
Wounds and death remain’d behind. 
PENROSE. 


Monrtrose’s splendid success over his posver- 


ful rival was not attained without some loss, 
with Dalgetty might be easily made up. | 
Allan, at parting, only recommended to the | 
Marquis the care of Sir Duncan Campbell, | 


though not amounting to the tenth of what 
he inflicted. The obstinate valor of the 
Campbells cost the lives of many brave men 
of the opposite party; and more were 
wounded, the chief of whom was the brave 
young Karl of Menteith, who had com- 
manded the centre. He was but slightly 
touched, however, and made rather a grace- 
ful than a terrible appearance when he pre- 
sented to his general the standard of Argyle, 
which he had taken from the standard-bearer 
with his own hand, and slain him in single 
combat. Montrose dearly loved his noble 
kinsman, in whom there was conspicuous a 
flash of the generous, romantic, disinterested 
chivalry of the old heroic times, entirely 
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different from the sordid, calculating, and 
selfish character, which the practice of enter- 
taining mercenary troops had introduced 
into most parts of Europe, and of which 
degeneracy Scotland, which furnished sol- 
diers of fortune for the service of almost 
every nation, had been contaminated with 
a more than usual share. Montrose, whose 
native spirit was congenial, although expe- 
rience had taught him how to avail himself 
of the motives of others, used to Menteith 
neither the language of praise nor of pro- 
mise, but clasped him to his bosom as he 
exclaimed, ‘‘My gallant kinsman!” And by 
this burst of heartfelt applause was Menteith 
thrilled with a warmer glow of delight, than 
if his praises had been recorded in a report 
of the action sent directly to the throne of 
his sovereign. 

‘‘Nothing,” he said, ‘‘my lord, now seems 
to remain in which I can render any assist- 
ance; permit me ‘to look after a duty of 
humanity—the Knight of Ardenvohr, as 
I am told, is our prisoner, and severely 
wounded.” 

**And well he deserves to be so,” said Sir 
Dugald Dalgetty, who came up to them at 
that moment, with a prodigious addition of 
acquired importance, ‘‘since he shot my 
good horse at the time that I was offering 
him honorable quarter, which, I must needs 
say, was done more like an ignorant High- 
land cateran, who has not sense enough to 
erect a sconce for the protection of his old 
hurley-house of a castle, than like a soldier 
of worth and quality.” 

‘Are we to condole with you then,” said 
Lord Menteith, ‘‘upon the loss of the famed 
Gustavus?” 

“Even so, my lord,” answered the soldier, 
with a deep sigh, ‘“‘Diem clausit supremum, 
as we said at the Mareschal College of Aber- 
deen. Better so than be smothered like a 
cadger’s pony in some flow-moss, or snow- 
wreath, which was like to be his fate if this 
winter campaign lasted longer. But it has 
pleased his Excellency” (making an incli- 
nation to Montrose) ‘‘to supply his place 
by the gift of a noble steed, whom I have 
taken the freedom to name ‘Loyalty’s Re- 
ward,’ in memory of this celebrated occa- 
stone V. 

‘I hope,” said the Marquis, ‘‘you’ll find 
Loyalty’s Reward, since you call him s0, 

ractised in all the duties of the field, —but 
aise jast hint to you, that at this time, 
in Scotland, loyalty is more frequently re- 
warded with a halter than with a horse.” 

‘Ahem! your Excellency is pleased to be 
facetious. Loyalty’s Reward is as perfect 
as Gustavus in all his exercises, and of a far 
finer figure. Marry! his social qualities 


‘the ceremonial of interment?” 
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are less cultivated, in respect he has kept 
till now inferior company.” 

‘‘Not meaning his Excellency the Gen- 
eral, | hope,” said Lord Menteith. ‘For 
shame, Sir Dugald!” 

‘“‘My lord,” answered the knight, gravely, 
‘‘T am incapable to mean anything so utterly 
misbecoming. What I asseverate is, that 
his Excellency, having the same intercourse 
with his horse during his exercise, that he 
hath with his soldiers when training them, 
may form and break either to every feat of 
war which he chooses to practise, and ac- 
cordingly that this noble charger is admir- 
ably managed. But as it is the intercourse 
of private hfe that formeth the social charac- 
ter, so I do not apprehend that of the single 
soldier to be much polished by the conver- 
sation of the corporal or the sergeant, or 
that of Loyalty’s Reward to have been much 
dulcified, or ameliorated, by the society of 
his Excellency’s grooms, who bestow more 
oaths, and kicks, and thumps, than kind- 
ness or caresses, upon the animals entrusted 
to their charge; whereby many a generous 
quadruped rendered as it were misanthropic, 
manifests during the rest of his life a greater 
desire to kick and bite his master, than to 
love and to honor him.” 

“Spoken like an oracle,” said Montrose. 
‘“Were there an academy for the education 
of horses to be annexed to the Mareschal 
College of Aberdeen, Sir Dugald Dalgetty 
alone should fill the chair.” 

“Because, being an ass,” said Menteith, 
aside to the General, ‘‘there would be some 
distant relation between the professor and 
the students.” 

‘‘And now, with your Excellency’s per- 
mission,” said the new-made knight, “I 
am going to pay my last visit to the remains 
of my old companion in arms.” 

“‘Not with the purpose of going through 
said the 
Marquis, who did not know how far Sir 
Dugald’s enthusiasm might lead him; ‘‘con- 
sider, our brave fellows themselves will have 
but a hasty burial.” 

‘Your Excellency will pardon me,” said 
Dalgetty; ‘‘my purpose is less romantic. 
I go to divide poor Gustavus’s legacy with 
the fowls of heaven, leaving the flesh to 
them, and réserving to myself his hide; 
which, in token of affectionate remem- 
brance, I purpose to form into a cassock 
and trousers, after the Tartar fashion, to 
be worn under my armor, in respect my 
nether garments are at present shamefully 
the worse of the wear.—Alas! poor Gusta- 
vus, why didst thou not live at least one 
hour more, to have borne the honored 
weight of knighthood upon thy loins!” 
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He was now turning away, when the 
Marquis called‘after him,—‘‘As you are not 
likely to be anticipated in this act of kind- 
ness, Sir Dugald, to your old friend and 
companion, I trust,” said the Marquis, 
‘‘von will first assist me, and our principal 
friends, to discuss some of Argyle’s good 
cheer, of which we have found abundance 
in the castle.” 

‘“Most willingly, please your Excellency,” 
said Sir Dugald; ‘‘as meat and mass never 
hinder work. Nor, indeed, am J afraid that 
the wolves or eagles will begin an onslaught 
on Gustavus to-night, in regard there is so 
much better cheer lying all around. But,” 
added he, ‘‘as I am to meet two honorable 
knights of England, with others of the 
knightly degree in your lordship’s army, I 
pray it may be explained to them, that now, 
and in future, I claim precedence over them 
all, in respect of my rank as a banneret, 
dubbed in a field of stricken battle.” 

“The devil confound him!” said Mon- 
trose, speaking aside; ‘‘he has contrived to 
set the kiln on fire as fast as I put it out. 
This isa point, Sir Dugald,” said he, gravely 
addressing him, ‘‘which I shall reserve for 
his Majesty’s express consideration; in my 
camp, all must be upon equality, like the 
knights of the Round Table; and take their 
places as soldiers should, upon the principle 
of,—first come, first served.” 

“Then I shall take care,” said Menteith 
apart to the Marquis, ‘‘that Don Dugald is 
not first in place to-day.—Sir Dugald,” 
added he, raising his voice, ‘‘as you say your 
wardrobe is out of repair, had you not better 
go to the enemy’s baggage yonder, over 
which there isa guard placed? I saw them 
take out an excellent buff suit, embroidered 
in front in silk and.silver.” 

‘** Voto a Dios! as the Spaniard says,” ex- 
claimed the Major, ‘‘and some beggarly 
gilly may get it while I stand prating 
here!” 

The prospect of booty having at once 
driven out of his head both Gustavus and 
the provant, he set spurs to Loyalty’s Re- 
ward, and rode off through the field of bat- 
tle. 

“There goes the hound,” said Menteith, 
‘‘breaking the face, and trampling on the 
body, of many a better man ‘than himself; 
and as eager on his sordid spoil as a vulture 
that stoops upon carrion. Yet this man 
the world calls a soldier—and you, my lord, 
select him as worthy of the honors of chiv- 
alry, if such they can at this day be termed. 
You have made the collar of knighthood 
the decoration of a mere bloodhound.” 

‘What could Ido?” said Montrose. ‘‘T 
had no half-picked bones to give him, and 
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bribed in some manner he must be—I can- 
not follow the chase alone. Besides, the 
dog has good qualities.” 

“If nature has given him such,” said 
Menteith, ‘‘habit has converted them into 
feelings of intense selfishness. He may be 
punctilious concerning his reputation, and 
brave in the execution of his duty, but it is 
only because without these qualities he can- 
not rise in the service;—nay, his very be- 
nevolence is selfish; he may defend his com- 
panion while he can keep his feet, but the 
instant he is down, Sir Dugald will be as 
ready to ease him of his purse as he is to 
convert the skin of Gustavus into a buff 
jerkin.” ; 

‘‘And yet, if all this were true, cousin,” 
answered Montrose, ‘‘there is somthing con- 
venient in commanding a soldier, upon 
whose motives and springs of action you can 
calculate to a mathematical certainty. A 
fine spirit like yours, my cousin, alive to a 
thousand sensations, to which this man’s is 
as Impervious as his corselet—it is for such 
that thy friend must feel, while he gives 
his advice.” Then, suddenly changing his 
tone, he asked Menteith when he had seen 
Annot Lyle. 

“The young Earl colored deeply, and an- 
swered, “‘Not since last evening—except- 
ing,” he added, with hesitation, ‘‘for one 
moment, about half an hour before the bat- 
tle began.” 

‘‘My dear Menteith,” said Montrose, very 
kindly, ‘‘were you one of the gay cavaliers 
of Whitehall, who are, in their way, as great 
self-seekers as our friend Dalgetty, should 
I need to plague you with inquiring into 
such an amourette as this? it would be an 
intrigue only to be laughed at. But this is 
the land of enchantment, where nets strong 
as steel are wrought out of ladies’ tresses, 
and you are exactly the destined knight to 
be so fettered. This poor girl is exquisitely 
beautiful, and has talents formed to capti- 
vate your romantic temper. You cannot 
think of injuring her—you cannot think of 
marrying her?” 

‘‘My lord,” replied Menteith, ‘‘you have 
repeatedly urged this jest, for so I trust it 
is meant, somewhat beyond bounds. Annot 
Lyle is of unknown birth—a captive—the 
daughter, probably, of some obscure outlaw: 
a dependant on the hospitality of the 
M’Aulays.” 

“Do not be angry, Menteith,” said the 
Marquis, interrupting him; ‘‘you love the 
classics, though not educated at Mareschal 
College; and you may remember how many 
gallant hearts captive beauty has subdued:— 


Movit Ajacem, Telamone natum, 
Forma captive dominum Tecmesss. 
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fn a word, I am seriously anxious about 
this—I should not have time, perhaps,” he 
added very gravely, ‘‘to trouble you with 
my lectures on the subject, were your feel- 
ings, and those of Annot, alone interested; 
but you have a dangerous rival in Allan 
M’Aulay; and there is no knowing to what 
extent he may carry his resentment. It is 
my duty to tell you that the King’s service 
may be much prejuticed by dissensions be- 
twixt you.” 

**My lord,” said Menteith, ‘I know what 
you mean is kind and friendly; I hope you 
will be satisfied when I assure you that Allan 
M’Aulay and I have discussed this circum- 
stance; and that I have explained to him, 
that as it is utterly remote from my charac- 
ter to entertain dishonorable views concern- 
ing this unprotected female; so, on the 
other hand, the obscurity of her birth pre- 
vents my thinking of her upon other terms. 
I will not disguise from your lordship what 
IT have not disguised from M’Aulay—that 
if Annot Lyle were born a lady she should 
share my name and rank; as matters stand, 
it is impossible. This explanation, I trust, 
will satisfy your lordship, as it has satisfied 
a less reasonable person.” 

Montrose shrugged kis shoulders. ‘‘And, 
like true champions in romance,” he said, 
*‘vou have agreed that you are both to wor- 
ship the same mistress, as idolaters do the 
same image, and that neither shall extend 
his pretensions farther?” 

*‘T did not go so far, my lord,” answered 
Menteith—‘‘I only said in the present cir- 
cumstances—and there is no prospect of 
their being changed—lI could, in duty to 
myself and family, stand in no relation to 
Annot Lyle but as that of friend or brother 
—But your lordship must excuse me; I 
have,” said he, looking at his arm, round 
which he had tied his handkerchief, ‘‘a 
slight hurt to attend to.” 

‘‘A wound?” said Montrose anxiously; 
“let me see it.—Alas!” he said, ‘‘I should 
have heard nothing of this had I not ven- 
tured to tent and sound another more secret 
and more rankling one. Menteith, I am 
sorry for you—I too have known—But what 
avails it to awaken sorrows which have long 
slumbered?” 

So saying, he shooks hands with his noble 
kinsman, and walked into the castle. 

Annot Lyle, as was not unusual for fe- 
males in the Highlands, was possessed of a 
slight degree of medical and even surgical 
skill. It may readily be believed that the 
profession of surgery, or medicine, as a sepa- 
rate art, was unknown; and the few rude 
rules which they observed were entrusted to 
women, or to the aged, whom constant casu- 
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alties afforded too much opporttinity of ac- 
quiring experience. The care and attention, 
accordingly, of Annot Lyle, her attendants, 
and others acting under her direction, had 
made her services extremely useful during 
this wild campaign. And most readily 
had these services been rendered to friend 
and foe, wherever they could be most use 
ful. She was now in an apartment of the 
castle, anxiously superintending the prep- 
aration of vulnerary herbs, to be applied 
to the wounded; receiving reports from dif- 
ferent females respecting those under their 
separate charge, and distributing what 
means she had for their relief, when Allan 
M’Aulay suddenly entered the apartment. 
She started, for she had heard that he had 
left the camp upon a distant mission; and 
however accustomed she was to the gloom of 
his countenance, it seemed at present to 
have even a darker shade than usual. He 
stood before her perfectly silent, and she 
felt the. necessity of being the first to 
speak. 

‘“‘T thought,” she said with some effort, 
“vou had already set out.” 

‘“My companion awaits me,” said Allan; 
“IT go instantly.” 

Yet still he stood before her, and held 
her by the arm, with a pressure which, 
though insufficient to give her pain, made 
her sensible of his great personal strength, 
his hand closing on her like the gripe of a 
manacle. 

‘Shall I, take the harp?” she said in a 
timid voice; ‘‘is—is the shadow falling upon 
you?” 

Instead of replying, he led her to the 
window of the apartment, which commanded 
a view of the field of the slain, with all its 
horrors. It was thick spread with dead 
and wounded, and the spoilers were busy 
tearing the clothes from the victims of war 
and feudal ambition, with as much indiffer- 
ence as if they had not been of the same 
species, and themselves exposed, perhaps: 
to-morrow, to the same fate. 

‘Does the sight please you?” 
M’Aulay. 

“Tt is hideous!” said Annot, covering herr 
eyes with her hands; ‘Show can you bid me: 
look upon it?” 

‘You must be inured to it,” said he, ‘‘if* 
you remain with this destined host—you. 
will soon have to search such a field for my 
brother’s corpse—for Menteith’s—for mine- 
—but that will be a more indifferent task— 
you do not love me!” 

“This is the first time you have taxed me 
with unkindness,” said Annot, weeping. 
‘“You are my brother—my preserver—my 
protector—and can I then but love-your— , 
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But your hour of darkness is approaching, 
let me fetch my harp”—— 

“Remain,” said Allan, still holding her 
fast; ‘‘be my visions from heaven or hell, 
or from the middle sphere of disembodied 


spirits—or be they, as the Saxons hold, but, 


the delusions of an over-heated fancy, they 
do not now influence me; I speak the lan- 
guage of the natural, of the visible world. 
—You love not me, Annot—you love Men- 
teith—by him you are beloved again, and 
Allan is no more to you than one of the 
corpses which encumber yonder heath.” 

It cannot be supposed that this strange 
speech conveyed any new information to 
her who was thus addressed. No woman 
ever lived who could not, in the same cir- 
cumstances, have discerned long since the 
state of her lover’s mind. But by thus sud- 
denly tearing off the veil, thin as it was, 
Allan prepared her to expect consequences 
violent in proportion to the enthusiasm of 
his character. She made an effort to repel 
the charge he had stated. 

“You forget,” she said, ‘‘your own worth 
and nobleness when you insult so very help- 
less a being, and one whom fate has thrown 
so totally into your power. You know who 
and what I am, and how impossible it is 
that Menteith or you can use language of 
affection to me, beyond that of friendship. 
You know from what unhappy race I have 
too probably derived my existence.” 

“*T will not believe it,” said Allan impetu- 
ously; ‘‘never flowed crystal drop from a 
polluted spring.” 

““Yet the very doubt,” pleaded Annot, 
“should make you forbear to use this lan- 
guage to me.” 

“Tl know,” said M’Aulay, ‘‘it places a bar 
between us—but I know also that it divides 
you not so inseparably from Menteith.— 
Hear me, my beloved Annot!—leave this 
scene of terrors and danger—go with me to 
Kintail—I will place you in the house of 
the noble lady of Seaforth—or you shall be 
removed in safety to Icolmkill, where some 
women yet devote themselves to the worship 
of God, after the custom of our ancestors.” 

“You consider not what you ask of me,” 
replied Annot; ‘to undertake such a jour- 
ney, under your sole guardianship, were to 
show me less scrupulous than maiden ought. 
I will remain here, Allan—here under the 
protection of the noble Montrose; and when 
his motions next approach the Lowlands, I 
will contrive some proper means to relieve 
you of one, who has, she knows not how, 
become an object of dislike to you.” 

Allan Aa as if uncertain whether to 
give way to sympathy with her distress, or 
to anger at her resistance. 
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“Annot,” he said, ‘‘you know too well 
how little your words apply to my feelings 
toward you—but you avail yourself of your 
power, and you rejoice in my departure, as 


|removing a spy upon your intercourse with 


Menteith. But beware both of you,” he 
added, in a stern tone; ‘‘for when was it 
ever heard that an injury was offered to 
Allan M’Aulay, for which he exacted not 
tenfold vengeance?” 

So saying, he pressed her arm forcibly, 
pulled the bonnet over his brows, and strode 
out of the apartment. 5; 


CHAPTER XXI. 


After you’re gone, 

I grew acquainted with my heart, and search’d 
What stirr’d it so.—Alas! I found it love. 

Yet far from lust, for could I but have lived 

In presence of you, I had had my end. 
PHILASTER, 


Anwnot LyLz had now to contemplate the 
terrible gulf which Allan M’Aulay’s declara- 
tion of loye and jealousy had made to open 
around her. It seemed as if she was totter- 
ing on the very brink of destruction, and 
was at once deprived of every refuge, and 
of all human assistance. She had long been 
conscious that she loved Menteith dearer 
than a brother; indeed, how could it be 
otherwise, considering their early intimacy, 
—the personal merit of the young noble- 
man,—his assiduous attentions,—and_ his 
infinite superiority in gentleness of disposi- 
tion, and grace of manners, over the race 
of rude warriors with whom she lived? But 
her affection was of that quiet, timid, medi- 
tative character, which sought rather a re- 
flected share in the happiness of the beloved 
object, than formed more presumptuous or 
daring hopes. _ A little Gaelic song, in which 
she expressed her feelings, has been trans- 
lated by the ingenious and unhappy Andrew 
eset ;* and we willingly transcribe the 
ines:— 


Wert thou, like me, in life’s low vale, 

With thee how blest, that lot I'd share; 
With thee I’d fly wherever gale 

Could waft, or bounding galley bear, 
But parted by severe decree, 

Far different must our fortunes prove} 
May thine be joy—enough for me 

To weep and pray for him I love. 


The pangs this foolish heart must feel, 
When hope shall be for ever flown, © 
No sullen murmur shall reveal, 
No selfish murmurs ever own. 
Nor will I through life’s weary years, 
Like a pale drooping mourner move, 
While I can think my secret tears 
May wound the heart of him I love, 


* Note EK, Andrew M’Donald, 


‘ 
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The furious declaration of Allan had de- 
stroyed the romantic plan which she had 
formed, of nursing in secret her pensive 
tenderness, without seeking any other re- 
quital. Long before this, she had dreaded 
Allan, as much as gratitude, and a sense 
that he softened toward her a temper so 
haughty and so violent, could permit her 
to do; but now she regarded him with un- 
alloyed terror, which a perfect knowledge 
of his disposition, and of his preceding his- 
tory, too well authorized her to entertain. 
Whatever was in other respects the noble- 
ness of his disposition, he had never been 
known to resist the wilfulness of passion, 
—he walked in the house, and in the coun- 
try of his fathers, like a tamed lion, whom 
no one dared to contradict, lest they should 
awaken his natural vehemence of passion. 
So many years had elapsed since he had ex- 
perienced contradiction, or even expostula- 
tion, that probably nothing but the strong 
good sense, which on all points, his mysti- 
cism excepted, formed the ground of his 
character, prevented his proving an annoy- 
ance and terror to the whole neighborhood. 
But Annot had not time to dwell upon her 
fears, being interrupted by the entrance of 
Sir Dugald Dalgetty. 

It may well be supposed, that the scenes 
in which this person had passed his former 
life had not much qualified him to shine in 
female society. He himself felt a sort of 
consciousness that the language of the bar- 
rack, guard-room, and parade, was not 
proper to entertain ladies. The only peace- 
ful part of his life had been spent at Mare- 
schal College, Aberdeen; and he had forgot 
the little he had learned there, except the 
arts of darning his own hose, and despatch- 
ing his commons with unusual celerity, both 
which had since been kept in good exercise 
by the necessity of frequent practice. Still 
it was from an imperfect recollection of 
what he had acquired during this pacific 
period, that he drew his sources of conver- 
sation when in company with women; in 
other words, his language became pedantic 
when it ceased to be military. 

‘Mistress Annot Lyle,” said he, upon the 

resent occasion, ‘‘I am just now like the 
half-pike, or spontoon of Achilles, one end 
of which could wound, and the other cure 
—a property belonging neither to Spanish 
pike, brown-bill, partizan, halberd, Locha- 
ber axe, or indeed any other modern staff- 
weapon whatever.” 

This compliment he repeated twice; but 
as Annot scarce heard him the first time, 
and did not comprehend him the second, 
he was obliged to explain. 

“‘T mean,” he said, ‘‘Mistress Annot Lyle, 
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that having been the means of an honorable 
knight receiving a severe wound in this 
day’s conflict,—hbe having pistolled, some- 
what against the law of arms, my horse, 
which was named after the immortal King 
of Sweden,—I am desirous of procuring 
him such solacement as you, madam, can 
supply, you being like the heathen god Ks- 
culapius” (meaning possibly Apollo), ‘‘skil- 
ful not only in song and in music, but in 
the more noble art of chirurgery—opiferque 
per orbem dicor.” 

“If you would have the goodness to ex- 
plain,” said Annot, too sick at heart to be 
amused by Sir Dugald’s airs of pedantic gal- 
lantry. 

“That, madam,” replied the Knight, 
‘‘may not be so easy, as I am out of the 
habit of construing—but we shall try. 
DMeor, supply eqo—I am called.—Optfer? 
opifer?—I remember signifer and furcifer 
—hbut I believe opifer stands in this place 
for M.D., that is, Doctor of Physic.” 

“This is a busy day with us all,” said 
Annot; ‘‘will you say at once what you 
want with me?” 

‘‘Merely,” replied Sir Dugald, ‘‘that you 
will visit my brother knight, and let your 
maiden bring some medicaments for his 
wound which threatens to be what the 
learned call a damnum fatale.” 

Annot Lyle never lingered in the éause 
of humanity. She informed herself hastily 
of the nature of the mjury, and interesting 
herself for the dignified old Chief whom she 
had seen at Darnlinvarach, and whose pres- 
ence had so much struck her, she hastened 
to lose the sense of her own sorrow for a 
time, in the attempt to be useful to another. 

Sir Dugald with great form ushered An- 
not Lyle to the chamber of her patient, in 
which, to her surprise, she found Lord Men- 
teith. She could not help blushing deeply 
at the meeting, but, to hide her confusion, 
proceeded instantly to examine the wound 
of the Knight of Ardenvohr, and easily 
satisfied herself that it was beyond her skill 
to cure it. As for Sir Dugald, he returned 
to a large out-house, on the floor of which, 
among other wounded men, was deposited 
the person of Ranald of the Mist. 

“Mine old friend,” said the Knight, ‘‘as 
I told you before, I would willingly do any- 
thing to pleasure you, in return for the 
wound you have received while under my 
safe-conduct. I have, therefore, according 
to your earnest request, sent Mrs. Annot Lyle 
to attend upon the wound of the Knight of 
Ardenvohr, though wherein her doing so 
should benefit you, I cannot imagine.—I 
think you once spoke of some blood relation- 
ship between them; but a soldado, in com 
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mand and charge like me, has other things 
to trouble his head with than Highland 
genealogies.” 

And indeed, to do the worthy Major jus- 
tice. he never inquired after, listened to, or 
recollected, the business of other people, 
unless it either related to the art military, 
or was somehow or other connected with his 
own interest, in either of which cases his 
memory was very tenacious. 

‘‘And now, my good friend of the Mist,” 
said he, ‘‘ean you tell me what has become 
of your hopeful grandson, as ] have not seen 
him since he assisted me to disarm after the 
action, a negligence which deserveth the 
strapado?” 

“He is not far from hence,” said the 
wounded outlaw—‘‘lift not your hand upon 
him, for he is man enough to pay a yard of 
leathern scourge with a foot of tempered 
steel.” 

‘“A most improper vaunt,” said Sir 
Dugald; ‘‘but I owe you some favors, Ra- 
nald, and therefore shall let it pass.” 

‘*Andif you think you owe me anything,” 
said the outlaw, “‘it is in your power to re- 
quite me by granting me a boon.” 

“Friend Ranald,” answered Dalgetty, ‘‘I 
have read of these boons in silly story-books, 
whereby simple knights were drawn into 
engagements to their great prejudice; where- 
fore; Ranald, the more prudent knights of 
this day never promise anything until they 
know that they may keep their word anent 
the premises, without any displeasure or in- 
commodement to themselves. It may be, 
vou would have me engage the female chir- 
urgeon to visit your wound; though you 
ought to consider, Ranald, that the unclean- 
ness of the place where you are deposited 
may somewhat soil the gaiety of her gar- 
ments, concerning the preservation of 
which, you may have observed, women are 
apt to be inordinately solicitous. I lost the 
favor of the lady of the Grand Pensionary 
of Amsterdam, by touching with the sole 
of my boot the train of her black velvet 
gown, which I mistook for a foot-cloth, it 
being half the room distant from her per- 
son.” 

‘It is not to bring Annot Lyle hither,” 
answered MacKagh, ‘“‘but to transport me 
into the room where she is in attendance 
upon the Knight of Ardenvohr. Somewhat 
I have to say of the last consequence to 
them both.” 

‘It is something out of the order of due 
precedence,” said Dalgetty, ‘“‘to. carry a 
wounded outlaw into the presence of a 
knight; knighthood having been of yore, 
and being, in some respects, still, the high- 
est military grade, independent always of 
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commissioned officers, who rank according 
to their patents; nevertheless, as your boon, 
as you call it, is so slight, I shall not deny 
compliance with the same.” So saying, he 
ordered three files of men to transport Mac- 
Eagh on their shoulders to Sir Duncan Camp- 
bell’s apartment, and he himself hastened 
before to announce the cause of his being 
brought thither. But such was the activity 
of the soldiers employed, that they followed 
him’ close at the heels, and, entering with 
their ghastly burden, laid MacEagh on the 
floor of theapartment. His features, natu- 
rally wild, were now distorted by pain; his 
hands and scanty garments stained with his 
own blood, and those of others, which no 
kind hand had wiped away, although the 
wound in his side had been secured by a 
bandage. 

‘“Are you,” he said, raising his head pain- 
fully toward the couch where lay stretched 
his late antagonist, ‘‘he whom men call the 
Knight of Ardenvohr?” 

“The same,” answered Sir Duncan,— 
‘‘what would you with one whose hours are 
now numbered?” 

“‘My hours are reduced to minutes,” said 
the outlaw; ‘‘the more grace, if I bestow 
them in the service of one whose hand has 
ever been against me, as mine has been 
raised higher against him.” 

“Thine higher against me!— Crushed 
worm!” said the Knight, looking down on 
his miserable adversary. 

‘*Yes,” answered the outlaw, in a firm 
voice, ‘‘my arm hath been highest. In the 
deadly contest betwixt us, the wounds I 
have dealt have been deepest, though thine 
have neither been idle nor unfelt.—I am 
Ranald MacEagh—I am Ranald of the Mist 
—the night that I gave thy castle to the 
winds in one huge blaze of fire, is now 
matched with the day in which you have 
fallen under the sword of my fathers.—Re- 
member the injuries thou hast done our 
tribe—never were such inflicted, save by 
one, beside thee. Hn, they say, is fatee 
and secure against our vengeance—a short 
time will show.” 

““My Lord Menteith,” said Sir Duncan, 
raising himself out of his bed, ‘‘this is « 
proclaimed villain, at once the enemy of 
King and Parliament, of God and man— 
one of the outlawed banditti of the Mist; 
alike the enemy of your house, of the 
M’Aulays, and of mine. I trust you will 
not suffer moments, which are perhaps my 
last, to be embittered by his barbarons 
triumph.” 

‘‘He shall have the treatment he merits,” 
said Menteith; “‘let him be instantly re- 
moved,” 
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Sir Dugald here interposed, and spoke 
of Ranald’s services as a guide, and his own 
pledge for his safety; but the high harsh 
tones of the outlaw drowned his voice. 

*‘No,” said he, “‘be rack and gibbet the 
word! let me wither between heaven and 
earth, and gorge the hawks and eagles of 
Ben Nevis; and so shall this haughty 
Knight, and this triumphant Thane, never 
learn the secret I alone can impart; a secret 
which would make Ardenvohr’s heart leap 
with joy, were he in the death agony, and 
which the.Karl of Menteith would purchase 
at the price of his broad earldom.—Come 
hither, Annot Lyle,” he said, raising him- 
self with unexpected strength; ‘‘fear not 
the sight of him to whom thou hast clung 
in infancy. Tell these proud men, who dis- 
dain thee as the issue of mine ancient race, 
that thou art no blood of ours,—no daughter 
of the race of the Mist, but born in halls 
as lordly, and cradled on couch as soft, 
as ever soothed infancy in their proudest 
palaces.” 

“‘In the name of God,” said Menteith, 
trembling with emotion, “if you know 
aught of the birth of this lady, do thy con- 
science the justice to disburden it of the 
secret before departing from this world!” 

*‘And bless my enemies with my dying 
breath?” said MacHagh, looking at him 
malignantly.—‘‘Such are the maxims your 
priests preach—but when, or toward whom, 
do you practise them? Let me know first 
the worth of my secret ere I part with it— 
What would you give, Knight of Ardenvohr, 
to know that your superstitious fasts have 
been vain, and that there still remains a de- 
scendant of your house?—I pause for an 
answer—without it, I speak not one word 
more.” 

*T could,” said Sir Duncan, his voice 
struggling between the emotions of doubt, 
hatred, and anxiety—‘‘I could—but that 
I know thy race are like the Great Enemy, 
liars and murderers from the beginning— 
but could it be true thou tellest me, I could 
almost forgive thee the injuries thou hast 
done me.” 

‘Hear it!” said Ranald; ‘‘he hath wagered 
deevly for a son of Diarmid—And you, gen- 
tle Thane—the report of the camp says, that 
you would purchase with life and lands the 
tidings that Annot Lyle was no daughter 
of proscription, but of a race noble in your 
estimation as your own—Well—It is for no 
love I tell you—The time has been that I 
would have exchanged this secret against 
liberty; Iam now bartering it for what is 
dearer than liberty or life.—Annot Lyle is 
the youngest, the sole surviving child of the 
Knight of Ardenvohr, who alone was saved 
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when all in his halls besides was given to 
blood and ashes.” 

‘Can this man speak truth?” said Annot 
Lyle, scarce knowing what she said; ‘‘or 
is this some strange delusion?” 

“Maiden,” rephed Ranald, ‘‘hadst thou 
dwelt longer with us, thou wouldst have 
better learnt to know how to distinguish 
the accents of truth. To that Saxon lord, 
and to the Knight of Ardenvohr, I will 
yield such proofs of what I have spoken, 
that incredulity shall stand convinced. 
Meantime, withdraw—I loved thine infancy, 
I hate not thy youth—no eye hates the rose 
in its blossom, though it groweth upon a 
thorn, and for thee only do I something re- 
gret what is soon to follow. But he that 
would avenge him of his foe must not reck 
though the guiltless be engaged in the 
ruin.” 

*“He advises well, Annot,” said Lord Men- 
teith; ‘tin God’s name retire! if—if there 
be aught in this, your meeting with Sir 
Duncan must be more prepared for both 
your sakes.” ; 

*‘T will not part from my father, if I have 
found one!” said Annot—‘“‘I will not part 
from him under circumstances so terrible.” 

**And a father you shall ever find in me,” 
murmured Sir Duncan. 

“Then,” said Menteith, ‘‘I will have 
MacEagh removed into an adjacent apart- 
ment, and will collect the evidence of his 
tale myself. Sir Dugald Dalgetty will give 
me his attendance and assistance.” 

‘‘With pleasure, my lord,” answered Sir 
Dugald.—‘*‘I will be your confessor or as- 
sessor—either or both. No one can be so 
fit, for I had heard the whole storya month 
ago at Inverary Castle—but onslaughts like 
that of Ardenvohr confuse each other in 
my memory, which is besides occupied with 
matters of more importance.” 

Upon hearing this frank declaration, 
which was made as they left the apartment 
with the wounded man, Lord Menteith 
darted upon Dalgetty a look of extreme 
anger and disdain, to which the self-conceit 
of the worthy commander rendered him 
totally insensible. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


I am as free as nature first made man, 

Ere the base laws of servitude began, 

When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 
CONQUEST OF GRANADA. 


Tue Earl of Menteith, as he had under- 
taken, so he proceeded to investigate more 
closely the story told by Ranald of the Mist, 
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which was corroborated by the examination 
of his two followers, who iad assisted in the 
capacity of guides. These declarations he 
carefully compared with such circumstances 
concerning the destruction of his castle and 
family as Sir Duncan Campbell was able to 
supply; and it may be supposed he had for- 
gotten nothing relating to an event of such 
terrific importance. It was of the last con- 
sequence to prove that this was no invention 
of the outlaw’s, for the purpose of passing 
an impostor as the child and heiress of Ar- 
denvohr. 

Perhaps Menteith, so much interested in 
believing the tale, was not altogether the 
fittest person to be entrusted with the in- 
vestigation of its truth; but the examina- 
tions of the Children of the Mist were sim- 
ple, accurate, and in all respects consist- 
ent with each other. A personal mark was 
referred to, which was known to have been 
borne by the infant child of Sir Duncan, 
and which appeared upon the left shoulder 
of Annot Lyle. It was also well remem- 
bered that when the miserable relics of the 
other children had been collected, those of 
the infant had nowhere been found. Other 
circumstances of evidence, which it is un- 
necessary to quote, brought the fullest 
conviction not only to Menteith, but to 
the unprejudiced mind of Montrose, that 
in Annot Lyle, a humble dependant, dis- 
tinguished only by beauty and talent, they 
were in future to respect the heiress of Ar- 
denvohr. 

While Menteith hastened to communicate 
the result of these inquiries to the persons 
most interested, the outlaw demanded to 
speak with his grandchild, whom he usually 
called his son. ‘‘He would be found,” he 
said, ‘‘in the outer apartment, in which he 
himself had been originally deposited.” 

Accordingly, the young savage, after a 
close search, was found lurking in a corner, 
coiled up among some rotten straw, and 
brought to his grandsire. 

“Kenneth,” said the old outlaw, ‘‘hear 
the last words of the sire of thy father. A 
Saxon soldier and Allan of the Red-hand 
left this camp within these few hours, to 
travel to the country of Caberfae. Pursue 
them as the bloodhound pursues the hurt 
deer—swim the lake—climb the mountain 
—thread the forest—tarry not until you join 
them;” and then the countenance of the lad 
darkened as his grandfather spoke, and he 
laid his hand upon a knife which stuck in 
the thong of leather that confined his scanty 
plaid. ‘*No!” said the old man; ‘‘it is not 
by thy hand he must fall. They will ask 
the news from the camp—say to them that 
Annot Lyle of the Harp is discovered to 
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be the daughter of Duncan of Ardenvohr; 
that the Thane of Menteith is to wed her 
before the priest; and that you are sent to 
bid guests to the bridal. ‘arry not their 
answer, but vanish like the lightning when - 
the black cloud swallows it.—And now de- 
part, beloved son of my best beloved! I 
shall never more see thy face, nor hear the 
light sound of thy footstep—yet tarry an 
instant and hear my last charge. Remem- 
ber the fate of our race, and quit not the 
ancient manners of the Children of the 
Mist. Weare now a straggling handful, 
driven from every vale by the sword of every 
clan, who rule in the possessions where their 
forefathers hewed the wood and drew the 
water for ours. But in the thicket of the 
wilderness, and in the mist of the mountain, 
Kenneth, son of Eracht, keep thou unsoiled 
the freedom which I leave thee as a birth- 
right. Barter it not, neither for the rich 
garment, nor for the stone roof, nor for the 
covered board, nor for the couch, of down 
—on the rock or in the valley, in abundance 
or in famine—in the leafy summer, and in 
the days of the iron winter—Son of the 
Misi! be free as thy forefathers. Own no 
lord—receive no law—take no hire—give no 
stipend—build no hut—enclose no pasture 
—sow no grain; let the deer of the mountain 
be thy flocks and herds—if these fail thee, 
prey upon the goods of our oppressors—of 
the Saxons, and of such Gael as are Saxons 
in their souls, valuing herds and flocks more 
than honor and freedom. Well for us that 
they do so—it affords the broader scope for 
our revenge. Remember those who have 
done kindness to our race, and pay their 
services with thy blood, should the hour 
require it. Ifa Maclan shall come to thee 
with the head of the king’s son in his hand, 
shelter him, though the avenging army of 
the father were behind him; for in Glencoe 
and Ardnamurchan we have dwelt in peace 
in the years that have gone by. The sons of 
Diarmid—the race of Darnlinvarach—the 
riders of Menteith—my curse on thy head, 
Child of the Mist, if thou spare one of those 
names when the time shall offer for cutting 
them off! and it will come anon, for their 
own swords shall devour each other, and 
those who are scattered shall fly to the Mist, 
and perish by its Children. Once more, 
begone—shake the dust from thy feet against 
the habitations of men, whether banded to- 
gether for peace or for war. Farewell, be- 
loved! and mayst thou die like thy fore- 
fathers, ere infirmity, disease, or age, shall 
break thy spirit — Begone! — begone!—live 
free—requite kindness—avenge the injuries 
of thy race!” 

The young savage stooped, and kissed the 
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brew of his dying parent; but accustomed 
from infancy to suppress every exterior sign 
of emotion, he parted without tear or adieu, 
and was soon far beyond the limits of Mon- 
trose’s camp. 

Sir Dugald Dalgetty, who was present 
during the latter part of this scene, was very 
little edified by the conduct of MacKagh 
upon the occasion. ‘‘I cannot think, my 
friend Ranald,” said he, ‘‘that you are in 
the best possible road for a dying man. 
Storms, onslaughts, massacres, the burning 
of suburbs, are indeed a soldier’s daily 
work, and are justified by the necessity of 
the case, seeing that they are done in the 
course of duty; for burning of suburbs, in 
particular, it may be said that they are 
traitors and cut-throats to all fortified towns. 
Hence it is plain, that a soldier is a profes- 
sion peculiarly favored by Heaven, seeing 
that we may hope for salvation although 
we daily commit actions of so great violence. 
But then, Ranald, in all services of Europe 
it is the custom of the dying soldier not to 
vaunt him of such doings, or to recommend 
them to his fellows; but, on the contrary, 
to express contrition for the same, and to 
repeat, or have repeated to him, some com- 
fortable prayer; which, if you please, I will 
intercede with his Excellency’s chaplain to 
prefer on your account. It is otherwise no 
point of my duty to put you in mind of 
those things; only it may be for the ease of 
your conscience to depart more like a Chris- 
tian, and less like a ‘Turk, than you seem to 
be in a fair way of doing.” 

The only answer of the dying man (for 
as such Ranald MacHagh might now be con- 
sidered) was a request to be raised to such 
a position that he might obtain a view from 
the window of the castle. The deep frost 
mist, which had long settled upon the top 
of the mountains, was now rolling down 
each rugged glen and gully, where the craggy 
ridges showed their black and irregular out- 
line, like desert islands rising above the 
ocean of vapor. ‘‘Spirit of the Mist!” said 
Ranald MacEKagh, ‘‘called by our race our 
father, and our preserver—receive into thy 
tabernacle of clouds, when this pang is over, 
him whom in life thou hast so often shel- 
tered.” So saying, he sunk back into the 
arms of those who upheld him, spoke no far- 
ther word, but turned his face to the wall 
for a short space. 

“‘T believe,” said Dalgetty, ‘‘my friend 
Ranald will] be found in his heart to be little 
better than a heathen.” And he renewed 
his proposal to procure him the assistance 
of Dr. Wisehart, Montrose’s military chap- 
lain; ‘‘a man,” said Sir Dugald, ‘‘very. 
clever in his exercise, and who will do exe- 
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cution on your sins in less time than I could 
smoke a pipe of tobacco.” 

“Saxon,” said the dying man, ‘“‘speak to 
me no more of thy priest—I die contented. 
Hadst thou ever an enemy against whom 
weapons were of no avail—whom the ball 
missed, and against whom the arrow shiy- 
ered, and whose bare skin was as impenetra- 
ble to sword and dirk as thy steel garment? 
—Heardst thou ever of such a foe?” 

‘“‘Very frequently, when I served in Ger- 
many,” replied Sir Dugald. ‘There was 
such a fellow at Ingolstadt; he was proof 
both against lead and steel. The soldiers 
killed him with the butts of their muskets.” 

“This impassable foe,” said Ranald, with- 
out regarding the Major’s interruption, 
‘“‘who has the blood dearest to me upon his 
hands—to this man I have now bequeathed 
agony of mind, jealousy, despair, and sudden 
death, —or a life more miserable than death 
itself. Such shall be the lot of Allan of 
the Red-hand, when he learns that Annot 
weds Menteith; and I ask no more than 
the certainty that it is so, to sweeten my 
own bloody end by his hand.” 

“If that be the case,” said the Major, 
‘‘there’s no more to be said; but I shall 
take care as few people see you as possible, 
for I cannot think your mode of departure 
can be at all creditable or exemplary to a 
Christian army.” So saying, he left the 
apartment, and the Son of the Mist soon 
after breathed his last. 

Menteith, in the meanwhile, leaving the 
new-found relations to their mutual feel- 
ings of mingled emotion, was eagerly dis- 
cussing with Montrose the consequences 
of this discovery. ‘‘I should now see,” said 
the Marquis, ‘‘even had I not before ob- 
served it, that your interest in this discoy- 
ery, my dear Menteith, has no small refer- 
ence to your own happiness. You love this 
new-found lady,—your affection is returned. 
In point of birth, no exceptions can he 
made; in every other respect, her advan- 
tages are equal to those which you yourself 
possess—think, however, a moment. Sir 
Duncan is a fanatic—Presbyterian at least 
—in arms against the King; he is only with 
us in the quality of a prisoner, and we are, 
I fear, but at the commencement of a long 
civil war. Is this a time, think you, Men- 
teith, for you to make proposals for his 
heiress? Or what chance is there that he 
will now listen to it?” 

Passion, an ingenious, as well as an elo- 
quent advocate, supplied the young noble- 
man with a thousand answers to these ob- 
jections. He reminded Montrose that the 
Knight of Ardenvohr was neither a bigot 
in politics nor religion. He urged his own 
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known and proved zeal for the royal cause, 
and hinted that its influence might be ex- 
tended and strengthened by his wedding 
the heiress of Ardenvohr. He pleaded the 
dangerous state of Sir Duncan’s wound, the 
risk which must be run by suffering the 
young lady to be carried into the country 
of the Campbells, where, in case of her 
father’s death, or continued indisposition, 
she must necessarily be placed under the 
guardianship of Argyle, an event fatal to 
his (Menteith’s) hopes, unless. he could 
stoop to purchase his favor by abandoning 
the King’s party. 

Montrose allowed the force of these argu- 
ments, and owned although the matter was 
attended with difficulty, yet it seemed con- 
sistent with the King’s service that it should 
be concluded as speedily as possible. 

“T could wish,” said he, “that it were all 
settled in one way or another, and that this 
fair Briseis were removed from our camp 
before the return of our Highland Achilles, 
Allan M’Aulay.—I fear some fatal feud in 
that quarter, Menteith—and I believe it 
would be best that Sir Duncan be dismissed 
on his parole, and that you accompany him 
and his daughter as his escort. ‘The jour- 
ney can be ‘made chiefly by water, so will 
not greatly incommode his wound—and 
your own, my friend, will be an honorable 
excuse for an absence for some time from 
my camp.” 

“Never!” said Menteith. ‘Were I to for- 
feit the very hope that has so lately dawned 
upon me, never will I leave your Excellen- 
éy’s camp while the royal standard is dis- 
played. I should deserve that this trifling 
scratch should gangrene and consume my 
sword-arm were I capable of holding it as 
an excuse for absence at this crisis of the 
King’s affairs.” 

“On this, then, you are determined?” 
said Montrose. 

. As fixed as Ben Nevis,” 
nobleman. 

“You must, then,” said Montrose, “lose 
no time in seeking an explanation with the 
Knight of Ardenvohr. If this prove fa- 
vorable, I will talk myself with the elder 
M’Aulay, and we will devise means to em- 
ploy his brother at a distance from the army 
until he shall be reconciled to his present 
disappointment. Would to God some vision 
would descend upon his imagination fair 
enough to obliterate all traces of Annot 
Lyle! That perhaps you think impossi- 
ble, Menteith?—Well, each to his service: 
you to that of Cupid, and I to that of 
Mars.” 

They parted, and in pursuance of the 
scheme arranged, Menteith, early on the 
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ensuing morning, sought a private interview 
with the wounded Knight of Ardenvohr, 
and communicated to him his suit for the 
hand of his daughter. Of their mutual at- 
tachment Sir Duncan was aware, but he 
was not prepared for so early a declaration 
on the part of Menteith. le said at first, 
that he had already, perhaps, indulged too 
much in feelings of personal happiness, at 
a time when his clan had sustained so great 
a loss and humiliation, and that he was un- 
willing, therefore, farther to consider the 
advancement of his own house at a period 
so calamitous. On the more urgent suit of 
the noble lover, he requested a few hours to 
deliberate and consult with his daughter 
upon a question so highly important. 

The result of this interview and delibera- 
tion was favorable to Menteith. Sir Dun- 
can Campbell became fully sensible that the 
happiness of his new-found daughter de- 
pended upon a union with her lover; and 
unless such were now formed, he saw that 
Argyle would throw a thousand obstacles in 
the way of a match in every respect accept- 
able to himself. Menteith’s private charac- 
ter was so excellent, and such was the rank 
and consideration due to his fortune and 
family, that they outbalanced, in Sir Dun- 
can’s opinion, the difference in their politi- 
cal opinions. Nor could he have resolved, 
perhaps, had his own opinion of the match 
been less favorable, to decline an opportu- 
nity of indulging the new-found ‘child of 
his hopes. There was, besides , a feeling of 
pride which dictated his determination. To 
produce the Heiress of Ardenvohr to the 
world as one who had been educated a poor 
dependant and musician in the family of 
Darnlinvarach, had something in it that 
was humiliating. ‘To introduce her as the 
betrothed bride, or wedded wife. of the Earl 
of Menteith, upon an attachment formed 
during her obscurity, was a warrant to the 
world that she had at all times been worthy 
of the rank to which she was elevated. 

It was under the influence of these con- 
siderations that Sir Duncan Campbell an- 
nounced to the lovers his consent that they 
should be married in the chapel of the Cas- 
tle, by Montrose’s chaplain, and as privately 
as possible. But when Montrose should 
break up from Inverlochy, for which orders 
were expected in the course of a very few 
days, it was agreed that the young Countess 
should depart with her father to his castle, 
and remain there until the circumstances 
of the nation permitted Menteith to retire 
with honor from his present military em- 
ployment. His resolution being once taken, 
Sir Duncan Campbell would not permit the 
muidenly scruples of his daughter to delay 
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its execution; and it was therefore resolved 
that the bridal should take place the next 
morning, being the second after the battle. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


My maid—my blue-eyed maid, he bore away, 
Due to the toils of many a bloody day. 
InrAp. 


fr was necessary, for many reasons, that 
Angus M’Aulay, so long the kind protector 
of Annot Lyle, should be made acquainted 
with the change in the fortunes of his late 
procvégée; and Montrose, as he had under- 
taken, communicated to him these remark- 
able events. With the careless and cheerful 
indifference of his character, he expressed 
much more joy than wonder at Annot’s 
good fortune; had no doubt whatever she 
would merit it, and as she had always been 
bred in loyal principles, would convey the 
whole estate of her grim fanatical father to 
some honest fellow who loved the King. 
**T should have no objection that my brother 
Allan should try his chance,” added he, 
“notwithstanding that Sir Duncan Camp- 
bell was the only man who ever charged 
Darnlinvarach with inhospitality. Annot 
Lyle could always charm Allan out of the 
sullens, and who knows whether matrimony 
might not make him more a man of this 
world?” 

Montrose hastened to interrupt the prog- 
ress of his castle-building, by informing him 
that the lady was already wooed and won, 
and, with her father’s approbation, was al- 
most immediately to be wedded to his kins- 
man, the Earl of Menteith; and that in tes- 
timony of the high respect to M’Aulay, so 
long the lady’s protector, he was now to 
request his presence at the ceremony. 
M’Aulay looked very grave at this intima- 
tion, and drew up his person with the air 
of one who thought that he had been neg- 
lected. 

“‘He conceived,” he said, ‘‘that his uni- 
form kind treatment of the young lady, 
while so many years under his roof, required 
something’ more upon such an occasion 
than a bare compliment of ceremony. He 
might,” he thought, ‘“‘without arrogance, 
have expected to have been consulted. He 
wished his kinsman of Menteith well, no 
man could wish him better; but he must 
say he thought he had been hasty in this 
matter. Allan’s sentiments toward the 
young lady had been pretty well understood, 
and he, for one, could not see why the su- 
perior pretensions which he had upon her 
gratitude should have been set aside, with- 
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out at least undergoing some previous dis- 
cussion.” 

Montrose, seeing too well where all this 
pointed, entreated M’Aulay to be reason- 
able, and to consider what probability there 
was that the Knight of Ardenvohr could be 
brought to confer the hand of his sole heir- 
ess upon Allan, whose undeniable excellent 
qualities were mingled with others, by which 
they were overclouded in a manner that 
made all tremble who approached him. 

‘“My lord,” said Angus M’Aulay, ‘‘my 
brother Allan has, as God made us all, faults 
as well as merits; but he is the best and 
bravest man of your army, be the other 
who he may, and therefore ill deserved that 
his happiness should have been so little con- 
sulted by your Excellency—by his own near 
kinsman—and by a young person who owes 
all to him and to his family.” 

Montrose in vain endeavored to place th 
subject in a different view; this was the 
point in which Angus was determined to 
regard it, and he was a man of that calibre 
of understanding, who is incapable of being 
convinced when he has once adopted a pre- 
judice. Montrose now assumed a higher 
tone, and called upon Angus to take care 
how he nourished any sentiments which 
might be prejudicial to his Majesty’s service. 
He pointed out to him, that he was pecu- 
liarly desirous that Allan’s efforts should 
not be interrupted in the course of his pres- 
ent mission; ‘*a mission,” he said, ‘‘highly 
honorable for himself, and likely to prove 
most advantageous to the King’s cause. He 
expected his brother would hold no commu- 
nication with him upon other subjects, nor 
stir up any cause of dissension, which might 
divert his mind from a matter of such im- 
portance.” 

Angus answered somewhat sulkily, that 
‘the was no makebate, or stirrer up of quar- 
rels; he would rather be a peacemaker. 
His brother knew as well as most men how 
to resent his own quarrels—as for Allan’s 
mode of receiving information, it was gen- 
erally believed he had other sources than 
those of ordinary couriers. He should not 
be surprised if they saw him sooner than 
they expected.” 

A promise that he would not interfere, 
was the farthest to which Montrose could 
bring this man, thoroughly good-tempered 
as he was on all occasions, save when his 
pride, interest, or prejudices, were interfered 
with. And at this point the Marquis was 
fain to leave the matter for the present. 

A more willing guest at the bridal cere- 
mony, certainly a more willing attendant at 
the marriage feast, was to be expected in 
Sir Dugald Dalgetty, whom Montrose re- 
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solved to invite, as having been a confidant 
to the circumstances which preceded. it. 
But even Sir Dugald hesitated, looked on 
the elbows of his doublet, and the knees 
of his leather breeches, and mumbled out a 
sort of reluctant acquiescence in the invi- 
tation, provided he should find it possible, 
after consulting with the noble bridegroom. 
Montrose was somewhat surprised, but scorn- 
ing to testify displeasure, he left Sir Dugald 
to pursue his own course. 

This carried him instantly to the chamber 
of the bridegroom, who, amidst the scanty 
wardrobe which his camp-equipage afforded, 
was seeking for such articles as might appear 
to the best advantage upon the approaching 
oceasion. Sir Dugald entered, and paid his 
compliments, with a very grave face, upon 
his approaching happiness, which, he said, 
‘the was very sorry he was prevented from 
witnessing.” 

“In plain truth,” said he, ‘‘I should but 
disgrace the ceremony, seeing that I lack a 
bridal garment. Rents, and open seams, 
and tatters at elbows in the apparel of the 
assistants, might presage a similar solution 
of continuity in your matrimonial happiness 
—and to say truth, my lord, you yourself 
must partly have the blame of this disap- 
pointment, in respect you sent me upon a 
fool’s errand to get a buff-coat out of the 
booty taken by the Camerons, whereas you 
might as well have sent me to fetch a pound 
of fresh butter out of a black dog’s throat. 


I had no answer, my lord, but brandished | 


dirks and broadswords, and a sort of grow- 
ling and jabbering in what they call their 
language. For my part, I believe these 
Highlanders to be no better than absolute 
pagans, and have been much scandalized 
by the manner in which my acquaintance, 
Ranald MacHagh, was pleased to beat his 
final march a little while since.” 

In Menteith’s state of mind, disposed to 
be pleased with every thing, and every body, 
the grave complaint of Sir Dugald furnished 
additional amusement. He requested his 
acceptance of a very handsome buff dress 
which was lying on the floor. ‘‘I had in- 
tended it,” he said, ‘for my own bridal gar- 
ment, as being the least formidable of my 
warlike equipments, and I have here no 
peaceful dress.” 

Sir Dugald made the necessary apologies 
—would not by any means deprive—and so 
forth, until it happily occurred to him that 
it wasmuch more according to military rule 
that the Earl should be married in his back 
and breast pieces, which dress he had seen 
the bridegroom wear at the union of Prince 
Leo of Wittlesbach with the youngest 
daughter of old George Frederick of Saxony, 
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under the auspices of the gallant Gustavus 
Adolphus, the Lion of the North, and 
so forth. The good-natured young Kari 
laughed, and acquiesced; and thus, having 
secured at least one merry face at his bridal, 
he put on a light and ornamented cuirass, 
concealed partly by a velvet coat, and partly 
by a broad blue silk scarf, which he wore 
over his shoulder, agreeably to his rank and 
the fashion of the times. 

Every thing was now arranged; and it 
had been settled, that, according to the cus- 
tom of the country, the bride and bride- 
groom should not again meet until they 
were before thealtar. The hour had already 
struck that summoned the bridegroom 
thither, and he only waited in a small an- 
teroom adjacent to the chapel, for the Mar- 
quis, who condescended to act as bride’s-man 
upon the occasion. Business relating to 
the army haying suddenly required the 
Marquis’s instant attention, Menteith waited 
his return, it may be supposed, in some im- 
patience; and when he heard the door of 
the apartment open, he said, laughing, 
‘“You are late upon parade.” 

‘You will find Iam too early,” said Allan 
M’Aulay, who burst into the apartment. 
‘Draw, Menteith, and defend yourself like 
a man, or die like a dog!” 

““You are mad, Allan!” answered Men- 
teith, astonished alike at his sudden appear- 
ance, and at the unutterable fury of his de- 
meanor. His cheeks were livid—his eyes 
started from their sockets—his lips were 
covered with foam, and his gestures were 
those of a demoniac. 

“You lie, traitor!” was his frantic reply 
—‘“‘you le in that, as you lie in all you have 
said to me. 
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Your life is a lie! 

“Did I not speak my thoughts when I 
called you mad,” said Menteith, indignantly; 
*‘your own life were a brief one. In what 
do you charge me with deceiving you?” 

“You told me,” answered M’Aulay, ‘‘that 
you wonld not marry Annot Lyle!—False 
traitor!—she now waits you at the altar.” 

‘It is you who speak false,” retorted Men- 
teith. ‘I told you the obscurity of her 
birth was the only bar to our union—that 
is now removed; and whom do you think 
yourself, that I should yield up my preten- 
sions in your favor?” 

*‘Draw, then,” said M’Aulay; ‘‘we under- 
stand each other.” 

**Not now,” said Menteith, ‘‘and not here. 
Allan, you know me well—wait till to-mor- 
row, and you shall have fighting enough.” 

‘This hour—this instant,—or never,” 
answered M’Aulay. Your triumph shall not 
go farther than the hour which is stricken. 
| Menteith, I entreat you by our relationship 
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—by our joint conflicts and labors—draw. 
your sword, and defend your life!” As he 
spoke he seized the Earl’s hand, and wrung 
it with such frantic earnestness, that his 
grasp forced the blood to start under the 
nails. Menteith threw him off with vio- 
lence, exclaiming, ‘‘Begone, madman!” 

“Then, be the vision accomplished!” said 
Allan; and, drawing his dirk, struck with 
his whole gigantic force at the Karl’s bosom. 
The temper of the corselet threw the point 
of the weapon upward, but a deep wound 
took place between-the neck and shoulder; 
and the force of the blow prostrated the 
bridegroom on the floor. Montrose entered 
at one side of the anteroom. ‘The bridal 
company, alarmed at the noise, were in 
equal apprehension and surprise; but ere 
Montrose could almost see what had hap- 
pened, Allan M’Aulay had rushed past him, 
and descended the castle stairs like light- 
ning. ‘“Guards, shut the gate!” exclaimed 
Montrose—‘‘Seize him—kill him, if he re- 
sists!—he shall die, 1f he were my brother!” 

But Allan prostrated, with a second blow 
of his dagger, asentinel who was upon duty 
—traversed the camp hke a mountain-deer, 
though pursued by all who caught the alarm 
—threw himself into the river, and, swim- 
ming to the opposite side, was soon lost 
among the woods. In the course of the 
same evening, his brother Angus and his 
foliowers left Montrose’s camp, and, taking 
the road homeward, never again rejoined 
him. 

Of Allan, himself, it is said, that in a 
wonderfully short space after the deed was 
committed, he burst into a room in the 
Castle of Inverary, where Argyle was sitting 
in council, and flung on the table his bloody 
dirk. 

“Ts it the blood of James Grahame?” said 
Argyle, a ghastly expression of hope mixing 
with the terror which the sudden apparition 
naturally excited. 

**Tt is the blood of his minion,” answered 
M’Aulay—‘‘It is the blood which I was 
predestined to shed, though I would rather 
have spilt my own.” 

Having thus spoken, he turned and left 
the castle, and from that moment nothing 
certain is known of his fate. As the boy 
Kenneth, with three of the Children of the 
Mist, were seen soon afterward to cross Loch 
Fyne, it is supposed they dogged his course, 
and that he perished by their hand in some 
obscure wilderness. Another opinion main 
tains, that Allan M’Aulay went abroad and 
died a monk of the Carthusian order. But 
nothing beyond bare presuinption could ever 
be brought in support of either opinion. 

His vengeance was much less complete 
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than he probably fancied; for Menteith, 
though so severely wounded as to remain 
long in a dangerous state, was, by having 
adopted Major Dalgetty’s fortunate recom- 
mendation of a cuirass as a bridal garment, 
happily secured from the worst conse- 
quences of the blow. But his services were 
lost to Montrose; and it was thought best 
that he should be conveyed with his intended 
countess, now truly a mourning bride, and 
should accompany his wounded father-in- 
law to the castle of Sir Duncan of Arden- 
vohr. Dalgetty followed them to the water’s 
edge, reminding Menteith of the necessity 
of erecting a sconce on Drumsnab to cover 
his lady’s newly-acquired inheritance. 

They performed the voyage in safety, and 
Menteith was in a few weeks so well in 
health, as to be united to Annot in the cas- 
tle of her father. 

The Highlanders were somewhat puzzled 
to reconcile Menteith’s recovery with the 
visions of the second sight, and the more 
experienced Seers were displeased with him 
for not having died. But others thought 
the credit of the vision sufficiently fulfilled, 
by the wound inflicted by the hand, and 
with the weapon, foretold; and all were of 
opinion, that the incident of the ring, with 
the death’s head, related to the death of the 
bride’s father, who did not survive her mar- 
riage many months. The incredulous held 
that all this was idle dreaming, and that 
Allan’s supposed vision was but a conse- 
quence of the private suggestions of his own 
passion, which, having long seen in Men- 
teith a rival more beloved than himself, 
struggled with his better nature, and im- 
pressed upon him, as it were involuntarily, 
the idea of killing his competitor. 

Menteith did not recover sufficiently to 
join Montrose during his brief and glorious 
career; and when that heroic general dis- 
banded his army and retired from Scotland, 
Menteith resolved to adopt the life of pri- 
vacy which he led till the Restoration. 
After that happy event, he occupied a situa- 
tion in the land betitting his rank, lived 
long, happy alike in public regard and in 
domestic affection, and died at a good old 
age. 
aoa dramatis persone have been so limit- 
ed, that, excepting Montrose, whose exploits 
and fate are the theme of history, we have 
only to mention Sir Dugald Dalgetty. This 
gentleman continued, with the most rigorous 
punctuality, to discharge his duty, and to 
receive his pay, until he was made prisoner, 
among others, upon the field of Philiphaugh. 
He was condemned to share the fate of his 
fellow-officers upon that oecasion, who were 
doomed to death rather by denunciations 
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from the pulpit, than the sentence either |it was ever to be renewed, no power on earth 


of civil or military tribunal; their blood 
being considered as a sort of sin-offering to 
take : away the guilt of the land, and “the 
fate imposed upon the Canaanites, under a 
special dispensation, being impiously and 
cruelly applied to them. 

Several Lowland officers, in the service 
of the Covenanters, interceded for Dalgetty 
on this occasion, representing him as a per- 
son whose skill would be useful in their 
army, and who would be readily induced to 
change his service. But on this point they 
found Sir Dugald unexpectedly obstinate. 
He had engaged with the King for a certain 
term, and, till that was expired, his princi- 
ples would not permit any shadow of chang- 
ing. ‘The Covenanters, again, understood 
no such nice distinction, and he was in the 
utmost danger of falling a martyr, not to 
tais: or that political principle, but merely 
to his own strict ideas of a military enlist- 
ment. Fortunately, his friends discovered, 
by computation, that there remained but a 
fortnight to elapse of the engagement he 
had formed, and to which, though certain 


could make him false. With some diffi- 
culty they procured a reprieve for this short 
space, after which they found him perfectly 
willing to come under any engagements they 
chose to dictate. He entered the service of 
the Estates accordingly, and wrought him- 
self forward to be Major in Gilbert Ker’s 
corps, commonly called the Kirk’s Own 
Regiment of Horse. Of his farther history 
we know nothing, until we find him in 
possession of his paternal estate of Drumth- 
wacket, which he acquired, not by the 
sword, but by a pacific intermarriage with 
Hannah Strachan, a matron somewhat 
stricken in years, the widow of the Aberdeen- 
shire Covenanter, 

Sir Dugald is supposed to have survived 
the Revolution, as traditions of no very 
distant date represent him as cruising about 
in that country, very old, very deat, and 
very full of interminable stories about the 
immortal Gustavus Adolphus, the Lion of 
the North, and the Bulwark of the Protest- 
ant Faith. 


END OF A LEGEND OF MONTROSE, 
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INTRODUCTION—1830. 


Tue Author, on a former occasion, declined 
giving the real source from which he drew 
the tragic subject of this history,* because, 
though occurring ata distant period, it 
might possibly be unpleasing to the feel- 
ings of the descendants of the parties. 
But as he finds an account of the circum- 
stances given in the Notes to Law’s Memo- 
rials,t by his ingenious friend Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq., and also indi- 
cated in his reprint of the Rev. Mr. Sym- 
son’s Poems, appended to the Description 
of Galloway,{ as the original of the Bride 
of Lammermoor, the Author feels himself 
now at liberty to tell the tale as he had it 
from connections of his own, who lived 
very near the period, and were closely re- 
lated to the family of the Bride. 

It is well known that the family of Dal- 
rymple, which has produced, within the 
space of two centuries, as many men of tal- 
ent, civil and military, and of literary, po- 
litical, and professional eminence, as any 
house in Scotland, first rose into distince- 
tion in the person of James Dalrymple, one 
of the most eminent lawyers that ever lived, 
though the labors of his powerful mind 
were unhappily exercised on a subject so 
limited as Scottish Jurisprudence, on 
which he has composed an admirable work. 

He married Margaret, daughter to Ross 
of Balniel, with whom he obtained a con- 
siderable estate. She was an able, politic, 
and high-minded woman, so successful in 
what she undertook, that the vulgar, no 
way partial to her husband or her family, 
imputed her success to necromancy.  Ac- 
cording to the popular belief, this Dame 
Margaret purchased the temporal prosperity 
of her family from the Master whom she 
served, under a singular condition, which is 
thus narrated by the historian of her grand- 
son, the great Karl of Stair. ‘‘She lived to 
a great age, and at her death desired that 
she might not be put under ground, but 
that her coffin should be placed upright on 
one end of it, promising, that while she re- 
mained in that situation, the Dalrymples 
should continue in prosperity. What was 
the old lady’s motive for such a request, or 
whether she really made such a promise, I 


*Note A. The Family of Stair. 
Law’s Memorials, 4to, 1818, p. 226. 
t Seo note to p. 820. 
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cannot take upon me to determine; but it 
is certain her coffin stands upright in the 
aisle of the church of Kirkliston, the burial- 
place of the family.”* The talents of this 
accomplished race were sufficient to have 
accounted for the dignities which many 
members of the family attained, without 
any supernatural assistance. But their ex- 
traordinary prosperity was attended by some 
equally singular family misfortunes, of 
which that which befell their eldest daugh- 
ter was at once unaccountable and melan- 
choly. 

‘Miss Janet Dalrymple, daughter of the 
first Lord Stair and Dame Margaret Ross, 
had engaged herself without the knowledge 
of her parents to the Lord Rutherford, who 
was not acceptable to them either on ac- 
count of his political principles, or his 
want of fortune. The young couple broke 
a piece of gold together, and pledged their 
troth in the most solemn manner; and it is 
said the young lady imprecated dreadfui 
evils on herself should she break her plight- 
ed faith. Shortly after, a suitor who was 
favored by Lord Stair, and still more so by 
his lady, paid his addresses to Miss Dal- 
rymple. The young lady refused the pro- 
posal, and being pressed on the subject, 
confessed her secret engagement. Lady 
Stair, a woman accustomed to universal 
submission (for even her husband did not 
dare to contradict her), treated this objec- 
tion as a trifle, and insisted upon her 
daughter yielding her consent to marry the 
new suitor, David Dunbar, son and heir to 
David Dunbar of Baldoon, in Wigtonshire. 
The first lover, a man of very high spirit, 
then interfered by letter, and insisted on 
the right he had acquired by his troth 
plighted with the young lady. Lady Stair 
sent him for answer, that her daughter, 
sensible of her undutiful behavior in enter- 
ing into a contract unsanctioned by her 
parents, had retracted her uniawful vow, 
and now refused to fufil her engagement 
with him. 

The lover, in return, declined positively 
to receive such an answer from any one 
but his mistress in person; and as she had 
to deal with a man who was both of a most 
determined character, and of too high con- 
dition to be trifled with, Lady Stair was 
| blized to consent to xn interview between 


* Memoirs of John Earl of Stair, by an Impartial 
arate. London, printed for C, Cobbet, p. 7. 
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Lord Rutherford and her daughter. But 
she took care to be present in person, and 
argued the point with the disappointed and 
incensed lover with pertinacity equal to his 
own. She particularly insisted on the Le- 
vitical law, which declares, that a woman 
shall be free of a vow which her parents 
dissent from. This is the passage of Scrip- 
ture she founded on:— 

“Tf a man vow a vow unto the Lord, or 
swear an oath to bind his soul with a bond; 
he shall not break his word, he shall do ac- 
cording to all that proceedeth out of his 
mouth. 

“Tf a woman also vow a vow unto the 
Lord, and bind herself by a bond, being in 
her father’s house in her youth; 

*‘And her father hear her vow, and her 
bond wherewith she hath bound her soul, 
and her father shall hold his peace at her: 
then all her vows shall stand, and every 
bond wherewith she hath bound her soul 
shall stand. 

“But if her father disallow her in the 
day that he heareth; not any of her vows, or 
of her bonds wherewith she hath bound her 
soul, shall stand: and the Lord shall forgive 
her, because her father disallowed her.” 

IN miaMoes. seo By Bly 25 Gy 

While the mother insisted on these topics, 
the lover in vain conjured the daughter to 
declare her own opinion and feelings. She 
remained totally overwhelmed, as it seemed, 
—mute, pale, and motionless as a statue. 
Only at her mother’s command, sternly 
uttered, she summoned strength enough to 
restore to her plighted suitor the piece of 
broken gold, which was the emblem of her 
troth. 

On this he burst forth into a tremendous 
passion, took leave of the mother with mal- 
edictions, and as he left the apartment, 
turned back to say to his weak, if not fickle 
mistress, ‘‘For you, madam, you will be a 
world’s wonder;” a phrase by which some 
remarkable degree of calamity is usually 
implied. He went abroad, and returned 
not again. If the last Lord Rutherford 
was the unfortunate party, he must have 
been the third who bore that title, and who 
died in 1685. 

The marriage betwixt Janet Dalrymple 
and David Dunbar of Baldoon now went 
forward, the bride showing no repugnance, 
but being absolutely passive in everything 
her mother commanded or advised. On the 
day of the marriage, which, as was then 
usual, was celebrated by a great assemblage 
of friends and relations, she was the same— 
sad, silent, and resigned, as it seemed, to her 
destiny. A lady, very nearly connected with 
the family, told the author that she had 
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conversed on the subject with one of the 
brothers of the bride, a mere lad at the 
time, who had ridden before his sister to 
church. He said her hand, which lay on 
his as she held her arm round his waist, 
was as cold and damp asmarble. But, full 
of his new dress, and the part he acted in. 
the procession, the circumstance, which he 
long afterward remembered with bitter sor- 
row and compunction, made no impression 
on him at the time. 

The bridal feast was followed by danc- 
ing; the bride and bridegroom retired as 
usual, when of a sudden the most wild and 
piercing cries were heard from the nuptial 
chamber. It was then the custom, to pre- 
vent any coarse pleasantry which old times 
perbaps admitted, that the key of the nup- 
tial chamber should be intrusted to ‘the 
brideman. He wascalled aEOe but refused 
at first to vive it up, till the shrieks became 
so hideous that he was compelled to hasten 
with others to learn the cause. On open- 
ing the door, they found the bridegroom 
lying across the threshold, dreadfully 
wounded, and streaming with blood. The 
bride was then sought for; She was found 
—|in the corner of the large chimney, having 
no covering save her shift, and that dabbled 
in gore. There she sat grinning at them 
mopping and mowing, as I heard the ex- 
pression used; in a word, absolutely 1 insane. 
The only words she spoke were, ““Tak up 
your bonny bridegroom.’ She survived 
his horrible scene little more than a fort- 
night, having been married on the 24th of 
August, and dying on the 12th of § eptem- 
ber, 1669. 

The unfortunate Baldoon recovered from 
his wounds, but sternly prohibited all in- 
quiries respecting the manner in which he 
had received them, If a lady, he said, 
asked him any questions upon the subject, 
he would neither answer her nor speak to 
her again while he lived; if a gentleman, 
he would consider it as a mortal affront, and 
demand _ satisfaction as having received 
such. He did not very long survive the 
dreadful catastrophe, having met with a 
fatal injury by a fall from his horse, as he 
rode between Leith and Holyrood House, 
of which he died the next day, 28th 
March, 1682. Thus a few years removed 
all the principal actors in this frightful 
tragedy. 

Various re ports went abroad on this mys- 
terious affair, many of the very inaccurate, 
though they could hardly be said to be ex- 
aggerated, It was difficult at that time to 
become acquainted with the history of a 
Scottish family above the lower rank; and 
strange things sometimes took place there, 
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into which even the law did not scrupu- 
lously inquire. 

The credulous Mr. Law says, gener- 
ally, that the Lord President Stair had a 
daughter, who ‘‘being married, the night 
she was bride in (that is, bedded bride), 
was taken from her bridegroom and harled 
(dragged) through the house (by spirits we 
are given to understand), and soon after- 
ward died. Another daughter,” he says, 
““was possessed by an evil spirit.” 

My friend, Mr. Sharpe, gives another edi- 
tion of the tale. According to his informa- 
tion, it was the bridegroom who wounded 
the bride. The marriage, according to this 
account, had been against her mother’s in- 
clination, who had given her consent in 
these ominous words: ‘You may marry him, 
but soon shall you repent it.” 

I find still another account darkly in- 
sinuated in some highly scurrilous and abu- 
sive verses, of which I have an original copy. 
They are docketed as being written ‘‘Upon 
the late Viscount Stair and his family, by 
Sir William Hamilton of Whitelaw. The 
marginals by William Dunlop, writer in 
Edinburgh, a son of the Laird of Househill, 
and nephew to the said Sir William Hamil- 
ton.” There was a bitter and personal 
quarrel and rivalry betwixt the author of 
this libel, a name which it richly deserves, 
and Lord President Stair; and the lampoon, 
which is written with much more malice 
than art, bears the following motto:— 


Stair’s neck, mind, wife, sons, grandson, and the 
rest, ak 
Are wry, false, witch, pests, parricide, possessed. 


This malignant satirist, who calls up all 
the misfortunes of the family, does not for- 
get the fatal bridal of Baldoon. He seems, 
though his verses are as obscure as unpoet- 
ical, to intimate, that the violence done to 
the bridegroom was by the intervention of 
the foul fiend, to whom the young lady had 
resigned herself, in case she should_break 
her contract with her first lover. His hy- 
pothesis is inconsistent with the account 
given in the note upon Law’s Memorials, 
but easily reconcilable to the family tradi- 
tion. 


In all Stair’s offspring we no difference know, 
They doe the females as the males bestow; 

So he of’s daughter’s marriage gave the ward, 
Like a true vassal, to Glenluce’s Laird; 

He knew what she did to her suitor plight, ) 
Tf she her faith to Rutherfurd should slight, 
Which, like his own, for greed he broke outright. ) 


Nick did Baldoon’s posterior right deride, 

And as first substitute, did seize the bride; 
Whate’er he to his mistress did or said, _ 

He threw the bridegroom from the nuptial bed, 
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Into the chimney did so his rival maul, 
His bruised bones ne’er were cured but by the fall.* 


One of the marginal notes ascribed to 
Wilham Dunlop applies to the above lines. 
‘She had betrothed herself to Lord Ruther- 
foord under horrid imprecations, and after- 
ward married Baldoon, his nevoy, and her 
mother was the cause of her breach of faith.” 

The same tragedy is alluded to in the fol- 
lowing couplet and note:— 


What train cf curses that base brood pursues, 
When the young nephew weds old uncle’s spouse. 


The note on the word wncle explains it as 
meaning ‘‘Rutherfoord, who should have 
married the Lady Baldoon, was Baldoon’s 
uncle.” The poetry of this satire on Lord 
Stair and his family was, as already noticed, 
written by Sir William Hamilton of White- 
law,{ a rival of Lord Stair for the situation 
of President of the Court of Session; a per- 
son much inferior to that great lawyer in 
talents, and equally ill-treated by the cal- 
umny or just satire of his contemporaries, 
as an unjust and partial judge. Some of 
the notes are by that curious and laborious 
antiquary, Robert Milne, who, as a virulent 
Jacobite, willingly lent a hand to blacken 
the family of Stair. : 

Another poet of the period, with a very 
different purpose, has left an elegy, in 
which he darkly hints at and bemoans the 
fate of the ill-starred young person, whose 
very uncommon calamity Whitelaw, Dun- 
lop, and Milne, thought a fitting subject 
for buffoonery and ribaldry. This bard of 
milder mood was Andrew Symson, before 
the Revolution minister of Kirkinner, in 
Galloway, and after his expulsion as an 
Episcopalian, following the humble occupa- 
tion of a printer in Edinburgh. He fur- 
nished the family of Baldoon, with which 


* The fall from his horse, by which he was killed. 

+ Ihave compared the satire, which occurs in 
the first volume of the curious little collection 
called a Book of Scottish Pasquils, 1827, with that. 
which has a more full text, and more extended 
notes, and which is in my own possession, by gift 
of Thomas Thomson, Esq., Register-Depute. In 
the second Book of Pasquils, p. 72, is a most abusive 
epitaph on Sir James Hamilton of Whitelaw. 

{ [There appeared in the Hdinburgh Evening 
Post of Oct. 10, 1840 (and afterward in the Lives 
of the Lindsays, p. 459), a letter dated September 5, 
1823, addressed by Sir J. Horne Dalrymple, Elphin- 
stone, Bart., to the late Sir James Stewart Denham 
of Coltness, Bart., both descendants of Lord Presi- 
dent Stair, from which it appears that, according to 
the traditional creed of the Dalrymple family, the 
Bride’s unhappy lover, Lord Rutberford, had 
found means to be secreted in the nuptial chamber, 
and that the wound of the bridegroom, Sir David 
Dunbar of Baldoon, was inflicted by Rutherford’s 
hand.—J. G. Lockuarr. | 
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he appears to have been intimate, with an 
elegy on tne tragic event in their family. 
In this piece he treats the mournful occasion 
of the bride’s death with mysterious solem- 
nity. 

The verses bear this title,—-‘‘On the un- 
expected death of the virtuous Lady Mrs. 
Janet Dalrymple, Lady Baldoon, younger,” 
and afford us the precise dates of the catas- 
trophe, which could not otherwise have been 
easily ascertained. ‘“‘Nupta August 12. 
Domum Ducta August 24. Obit Septem- 
ber12. Sepult. September 30, 1669.” The 
form of the elegy is a dialogue betwixt a 
passenger and a domestic servant. The 
first, recollecting that he had passed that 
way lately, and seen all around enlivened 
by the appearances of mirth and festivity, 
is desirous to know what had changed so 
gay a scene into mourning. We preserve 
the reply of the servant as a specimen of 
Mr. Symson’s verses, which are not of the 
first quality :— 


Sir, ’tis truth you’ve told, 
We did enjoy great mirth; but now, ah me! 
Our joyful song’s turn’d to an elegie. 
A virtuous Jady, not long since a bride, 
Was to a hopeful plant by marriage tied, 
And brought home hither. We did all rejoiee, 
Even for her sake. But presently our voice 
Was turn’d to mourning for that little time 
That she’d enjoy: She waned in her prime, 
For Atropos, with her impartial knife, 
Soon cut her thread, and therewithal her life; 
And for the time we may it well remember, 
It being in unfortunate September; 
Where we must leave her till the resurrection, 
‘Tis then the Saints enjoy their full perfection.* 


Mr. Symson also poured forth his elegiac 
strains upon the fate of the widowed bride- 
groom, on which subject, after a long and 
querulous effusion, the poet arrives at the 
sound conclusion, that if Baldoon had 

valked on foot, which it seems was his gen- 
eral custom, he would have escaped perishing 
by a fall from horseback. As the work 
in which it occurs is so scarce as almost to 
be unique, and as it gives us the most full 
account of one of the actors in this tragic 
tale which we have rehearsed, we will, at 
the risk of being tedious, insert some short 
specimens of Mr. Symson’s composition. 
It is entitled— 

“A funeral Elegie, occasioned by the sad 
and much lamented death of that worthily 


respected and very much accomplished gen-' 


*This elegy is reprinted in the appendix to a top- 
ographical work by the same author, entitled A 
Large Description of Galloway, by Andrew Symson, 
Minister of Kirkinner, (1684), 8vo; W. and C, 
Tait, Edinburgh, 1823. Thereverend gentleman’s 
elegies are bound up with the Tripatriarchicon 
(1705), a religious poem from the Biblical History, 
by the same author. 
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tleman, David Dunbar, younger of Baldoon, 
only son and apparent heir to the right wor- 
shipful Sir David Dunbar of Baldoon, 
Knight Baronet. He departed this life on 
March 28, 1682, having received a bruise 
by a fall, as he was riding the day preceding 
betwixt Leith and Holy-Rood-House; and 
was honorably interred in the Abbey church 
of Holy-Rood-House, on April 4, 1682.” 


Men might, and very justly too, conclude 

Me guilty of the worst ingratitude, 

Should I be silent, or should I forbear 

At this sad accident to shed a tear; 

A tear! said 1? ah! that’s a petit thing, 

A very lean, slight, slender offering, 

Too mean, I’m sure, for me, wherewith t’attena 
The unexpected funeral of my friend— 

A glass of briny tears charged up to th’ brim 
Would be too few for me to shed for him. 


The poet proceeds to state his intimacy 
with the deceased, and the constancy of the 
young man’s attendance on public worship, 
which was regular, and had such effect upon 
two or three others that were influenced by 
his example, 


So that my Muse ’gainst Priscian avers, 
He, only he, were my parishioners; 
Yea, and my only hearers. 


He then describes the deceased in person 
and manners, from which it appears that 
more accomplishments were expected in the 
composition of a fine gentleman in ancient 
than modern times:— 


His body, though not very large or tall, 

Was sprightly, active, yea, and strong withal 

His constitution was, if right I’ve guessed, 

Blood mixt with choler, said to be the best. 

In’s gesture, converse, speech, discourse, attire, 

He practis’d that which wise men still admire, 

Commend, and recommend,. What’s that? you'll 
say; 

*Tis this: He ever choos’d the middle way 

*Twixt both th’ extremes. Almost in ev’ry thing 

He did the like, ’tis worth our noticing: 

Sparing, yet not a nigeard; liberal, 

And yet not lavish or a prodigal, 

As knowing when to spend and when to spare; 

And that’s a lesson which not many are 

Acquainted with. He bashful was, yet daring 

When he saw cause, and yet therein but sparing; 

Familiar, yet not common, for he knew 

To condescend, and keep his distance too. 

He us’d, and that most commonly, to go 

On foot; I wish that he had still done so. 

Th’ affairs of court were unto him well known: 

And yet meanwhile he slighted not his own. 

He knew full well how to behave at court, 

And yet but seldome did thereto resort; 

But lov’d the country life, choos’d to inure 


Himself to past’rage and agriculture; f 
Proving, improving, ditching, trenching, drain. 
ing, 


Viewing, reviewing, and by those means gaining; 
Planting, transplanting, leveling, erecting 
| Walls, chambers, houses, terraces; projecting 
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Now this, now that device, this draught, that 
measure, 

That might advance his profit with his pleasure. 

Quick in his bargains, honest in commerce, 

Just in his dealings, being much averse 

From quirks of law, still ready to refer 

His cause t’an honest country arbiter. 

He was acquainted with cosmography, 

Arithmetic, and modern history; 

With architecture and such arts as these, 

Which I may call specifick sciences 

Fit for a gentleman; and surely he 

That knows them not, at least in some degree, 

May brook the title, but he wants the thing, 

Is but a shadow scarce worth noticing. 

He learned the French, be’t spoken to his praise, 

In very little more than fourty days. 


Then comes the full burst of woe, in 
which, instead of saying much himself, the 
poet infoms us what the ancients would 
have said on such an occasion:— 


A heathen poet, at the news, no doubt, 

Would have exclaimed, and furiously cry’d out 
Against the fates, the destinies, and starrs, 

What! this the effect of planetarie warrs! 

We might have seen him rage and rave, yea worse, 
*Tis very like we might have heard him curse 
The year, the month, the day, the hour, the place, 
The company, the wager, and the race; 

Decry all recreations, with the names 

Of Isthmian, Pythian, and Olympic games; 
Exclaim against them all, both old and new, 
Both the Nemean and the Lethean too: 

Adjudge all persons under highest pain 

Always to walk on foot, and then again, 

Order all horses to be hough’d, that we 

Might never more the like adventure see, 


Supposing our readers have had enough 
of Mr. Symson’s verses, and finding nothing 
more in his poem worthy of transcription, 
we return to the tragic story. 

It is needless to point out to the intelli- 
gent reader, that the witchcraft of the 
mother consisted only in the ascendency of 
a powerful mind over a weak and melan- 
choly one, and that the harshness with 
which she exercised her superiority in a case 
of delicacy, had driven her daughter first 
to despair, then to frenzy. Accordingly, 
the author has endeavored to explain the 
tragic tale on this principle. Whatever re- 
semblance Lady Ashton may be supposed 
to possess to the celebrated Dame Margaret 
Ross, the reader must not suppose that 
there was any idea of tracing the portrait 
of the first Lord Viscount Stair in the 
tricky and mean-spirited Sir William Ash- 
ton. Lord Stair, whatever might be his 
moral qualities, was certainly one of the 
first statesmen and lawyers of his age. 

The imaginary castle of Wolf’s Crag has 
been identified by some lover of locality 
with that of Fast Castle. The author is 
not competent to judge of the resemblance 
betwixt the real and imaginary scene, 
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having never seen Fast Castle except from 
the sea. But fortalices of this description 
are found occupying, like osprey’s nests, 
projecting rocks or promontories, in many 
parts of the eastern coast of Scotland, and 
the position of Fast Castle seems certainly 
to resemble that of Wolf’s Crag as much as 
any other, while its vicinity to the mount- 
ain ridge of Lammermoor renders the as- 
similation a probable one. 

We have only to add, that the death of 
the unfortunate bridegroom by a fall from 
horseback, has been in the novel transferred 
to the no less unfortunate lover.* 


PRELIMINARY 


By cauk and keel to win your bread, 
Wi’ whigmaleeries for them wha need, 
Whilk is a gentle trade indeed 
To carry the gaberlunzie on. 
OLD Sone, 


Frew have been in my secret while I was 
compiling these narratives, nor is it proba- 
ble that they will ever become public during 
the life of their author. Even were that 
event to happen, I am not ambitious of the 
honored distinction, digito monstrart. I 
confess, that, were it safe to cherish such 
dreams at all, I should more enjoy the 
thought of remaining behind the curtain 
unseen, like the ingenious manager of Punch 
and his wife Joan, and enjoying the aston- 
ishment and conjectures of my audience. 
Then might I, perchance, hear the produc- 
tions of the obscure Peter Pattieson praised 
by the judicious, and admired by the feel- 
ing, engrossing the young, and attracting 
even the old; while the critic traced their 
fame up to some name of literary celebrity, 
and the question when, and by whom, these 
tales were written, filled up the pause of 
conversation in a hundred circles and cote- 
ries. This I may never enjoy during my 
lifetime; but farther than this, I am cer- 
tain, my vanity should never induce me to 
aspire. 

I am too stubborn in habits, and too little- 
polished in manners, to envy or aspire to» 
the honors assigned to my literary contem- 
poraries. I could not think a whit more 
highly of myself were I even found worthy 
to ‘‘come in place as a lion,” for a winter 
in the great metropolis. I could not rise, 
turn round, and show all my honors, from 
the shaggy mane to the tufted tail, roar 
you an ’twere any nightingale, and so hie 
down again like a well-behaved beast’ of 


*(Note B. Illness of the Author, and dictation 
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show, and all at the cheap and easy rate of 
acup of coffee, and aslice of bread and but- 
ter as thin as a wafer. And I could ill 
stomach the fulsome flattery with which the 
lady of the evening indulges her show-mon- 
sters on such occasions, as she crams her 
parrots with sugar-plums, in order to make 
them talk before company. I cannot be 
tempted to ‘‘come aloft” for these marks 
of distinction, and, like imprisoned Samson, 
I would rather remain—if such must be the 
alternative—all my life in the mill-house, 
grinding for my very bread, than he brought 
forth to make sport for the Philistine lords 
and ladies. This proceeds from no dislike, 
real or affected, to the aristocracy of these 
realms. But they have their place, and I 
have mine; and, like the iron and earthern 
vessels in the old fable, we can scarce come 
into collision without my being the sufferer 
in every sense. It may be otherwise with 
the sheets which Iam now writing. These 
may be opened and laid aside at pleasure; 
by amusing themselves with the perusal, 
the great will excite no false hopes; by neg- 
lecting or condemning them, they will in- 
flict no pain; and how seldom can they con- 
verse with those whose minds have toiled 
for their delight, without doing either the 
one or the other. 

In the better and wiser tone of feeling, 
which Ovid only expresses in one line to 
retract in that which follows, I can address 
these quires— 


Parve, nec invideo, sine me, liber, ibis in urbem. 


Nor do I join the regret of the illustrious 
exile, that he himself could not in person 
accompany the volume which he sent forth 
to the mart of literature, pleasure, and luxu- 
ry. Were there not a hundred similar in- 
stances on record, the fate of my poor friend 
and school-fellow, Dick Tinto, would be 
sufficient to warn me against seeking hap- 
piness in the celebrity which attaches itself 
to a successful cultivator of the fine arts. 
Dick Tinto, when he wrote himself artist, 
was wont to derive his origin from the an- 
cient family of Tinto of that ilk, in Lanark- 
shire, and occasionally hinted that he lad 
somewhat derogated from his gentle bleod, 
in using the pencil for his principal means 
of support. But if Dick’s pedigree was 
correct, some of his ancestors must have 
suffered a more heayy declension, since the 
good man his father executed the necessary, 
and, I trust, the honest, but certainly not 
very distinguished employment, of tailor in 
ordinary to the village of Langdirdum in 
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trade was Richard, greatly contrary to his 
inclination, early indentured. Old Mv». 
Tinto had, however, no reason to congratu- 
late himself upon having compelled the 
youthful genius of his son to forsake its 
natural bent. He fared like the schoolboy, 
who attempts to stop with his finger the 
spout of a water cistern, while the stream, 
exasperated at this compression, escapes by 
a thousand uncalculated spirts, and wets 
him’all over for his pains. Even so fared 
the senior Tinto, when his hopeful appren- 
tice not only exhausted all the challk in 
making sketches upon the shop-board, but 
even executed several caricatures of his 
father’s best customers, who began loudly 
to murmur, that it was too hard to have 
their persons deformed by the vestments of 
the father, and to be at the same time turned 
into ridicule by the pencil of theson. This 
led to discredit and loss of practice, until 
the old tailor, yielding to destiny and to the 
entreaties of his son, permitted him to at- 
tempt his fortune in a line for which he 
was better qualified. 

There was about this time, in the village 
of Langdirdum, a peripatetic brother of the 
brush, who exercised his vocation sub Jove 
frigido, the object of admiration to all the 
boys of the village, but especially to Dick 
Tinto. The age had not yet adopted, 
amongst other unworthy retrenchments, 
that illiberal measure of economy, which, 
supplying by written characters the lack of 
symbolical representation, closes one open 
and easily accessible avenue of instruction 
and emolument against the students of the 
fine arts. It was not yet permitted to write 
upon the plastered door-way of an alchouse, 
or the suspended sign of an inn, ‘“The Old 
Magpie,” or ‘“The Saracen’s Head,” substi- 
tuting that cold description for the lively 
effigies of the plumed chatterer, or the tur- 
ban’d frown of the terrific soldan. That 
early and more simple age considered alike 
the necessities of all ranks, and depicted 
the symbols of good cheer so as to be obyi- 
ous to all capacities; well judging, that a 
man who could not read a syllable, might 
nevertheless love a pot of good ale as wel! 
as his better-educated neighbors, or even as 
the parson himself. Acting upon this lib- 
eral principle, publicans as yet hung forth 
the painted emblems of their calling, and 
sign-painters, if they seldom feasted, did 
not at least absolutely starve. 

To a worthy of this decayed profession, 
as we have aiready intimated, Dick Tinto 
became an assistant; and thus, as is not 
unusual among heayen-born geniuses in this 
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His talent for observing nature soon in- 
duced him to rectify the errors and soar 
above the instructions of his teacher. He 
particularly shone in painting horses, that 
being a favorite sign in the Scottish villages; 
and, in tracing his progress, it is beautiful 
to observe, how by degrees he learned to 
shorten the backs, and prolong the legs, of 
these noble animals, until they came to look 
less ike crocodiles, and more like nags. 
Detraction, which always pursues merit 
with strides proportioned to its advance- 
ment, has indeed alleged, that Dick once 
upon a time painted a horse with five legs, 
instead of four. I might have rested his 
defence upon the license allowed to that 
branch of his profession, which, as it per- 
mits all sorts of singular and irregular com- 
binations, may, be allowed to extend itself 
so far as to bestow a limb supernumerary 
on a favorite subject. But the cause of a 
deceased friend is sacred; and I disdain to 
bottom it so superficially. I have visited 
the sign in question, which yet swings ex- 
alted in the village of Langdirdum; and I 
am ready to depone upon oath, that what 
has been idly mistaken or misrepresented 
es being the fifth leg of the horse, is, in 
fact, the tail of that quadruped, and, con- 
sidered with reference to the posture in 
which he is delineated, forms a circum- 
stance, introduced and managed with great 
and successful, though daring art. The 
nag being represented in a rampant or rear- 
ing posture, the tail, which is prolonged till 
it touches the ground, appears to form a 
point @appui, and gives the firmness of a 
tripod to the figure, without which it would 
be difficult to conceive, placed as the feet 
are, how the courser could maintain his 
ground without tumbling backward. This 
bold conception has fortunately fallen into 
the custody of one by whom it is duly 
valued; for, when Dick, in his more ad- 
vanced state of proficiency, became dubious 
of the propriety of so daring a deviation 
from the established rules of art, and was 
desirous to execute a picture of the publi- 
can himself in exchange for this juvenile 
production, the courteous offer was declined 
by his judicious employer, who had ob- 
served, it seems, that when his ale failed to 
do its duty in conciliating his guests, one 
glance at his sign was sure to put them in 
good humor. 

It would be foreign to my present purpose 
to trace the steps by which Dick Tinto im- 
proved his touch, and corrected, by the rules 
of art, the luxuriance of a fervid imagina- 
tion. The scales fell from his eyes on view- 
ing the sketches of a contemporary, the 
Scottish Teniers, as Wilkie has been de- 
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servedly styled. He threw down the brush, 
took up the crayons, and, amid hunger and 
toil, and suspense and uncertainty, pursued 
the path of his profession under better aus- 
pices than those of his original master. 
Still the first rude emanations of his genius 
(like the nursery rhymes of Pope, could 
these be recovered) will be dear to the com- 
panions of Dick Tinto’s youth. There is a 
tankard and gridiron painted over the door 
of an obscure change-house in the Back- 
wynd of Gandercleugh—But I feel I must 
tear myself from the subject, or dwell on it 
too long. 

Amid his wants and struggles, Dick Tinto 
had recourse, like his brethren, to levying 
that tax upon the vanity of mankind which 
he could not extract from their taste ahd 
liberality—in a word, he painted portraits. 
It was in this more advanced state of profi- 
ciency, when Dick had soared above his orig- 
inal line of business, and highly disdained 
any allusion to it, that, after having been 
estranged for several years, we again met 
in the village of Gandercleugh, I holding 
my present situation, and Dick painting 
copies of the human face divine at a guinea 
per head. ‘This was a small premium, yet, 
in the first burst of business, it more than 
sufficed for all Dick’s moderate wants; so 
that he occupied an apartment at the Wal- 
lace Inn, cracked his jest with impunity 
even upon mine host himself, and lived in 
respect and observance with the chamber- 
maid, hostler, and waiter. 

Those halcyon days were too serene to 
last long. When his honor the Laird of 
Gandercleugh, with his wife and three 
daughters, the minister, the gauger, mine 
esteemed patron Mr. Jedediah Cleish- 
botham, and some round dozen of the feuars 
and farmers, had been consigned to immor- 
tality by Tinto’s brush, custom began to 
slacken, and it was impossible to wring 
more than crowns and half-crowns from the 
hard hands of the peasants, whose ambition 
led them to Dick’s painting room. 

Still, though the horizon was overcloud- 
ed, no storm for some time ensued. Mine 
host had Christian faith with a lodger, 
who had been a good paymaster as long as 
he had the means, And from a portrait of 
our landlord himself, grouped with his wife 
and daughters, in the style of Rubens, 
which suddenly appeared in the best par- 
lor, it was evident that Dick had found 
some mode of bartering art for the neces- 
saries of life. 

Nothing, however, is more precarious 
than resources of this nature. It was ob- 
served, that Dick became in his turn the 
whetstone of mine host’s wit, without ven- 
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turing either at defence or retaliation; that 
his easel was transferred to a garret-room, 
in which there was scarce space for it to 
stand upright; and that he no longer ven- 
tured to join the weekly club, of which he 
had been once the life and soul. In short, 
Dick Tinto’s friends feared that he had 
acted like the animal called the sloth, which, 
having eaten up the last green leaf upon the 
tree where it has established itself, ends by 
tumbling down from the top, and dying of 
inanition. I ventured to hint thisto Dick, 
recommended his transferring the exercises 
of his inestimable talent to some other 
sphere, and forsaking the common which 
he might be said to have eaten bare. 

“There isan obstacle tomy change of 
residence,” said my friend, grasping my 
hand with a look of solemnity. 

“¢A billdue to my landlord, lam afraid?” 
replied I, with heartfelt sympathy; ‘‘if any 
part of my slender means can assist in this 
emergence” 

‘*No, by the soul of Sir Joshua!” answered 
the generous youth, ‘‘I will never involve 
a friend in the consequences of my own mis- 
fortune. ‘There is a mode by which I can 
regain my liberty; and to creep even 
through a common sewer, is better than to 
remain in prison.” 

I did not perfectly understand what my 
friend meant. The muse of painting ap- 
peared to have failed him, and what other 
goddess he could invoke in his distress was 
a mystery to me. We parted, however, 
without further explanation, and I did not 
again see him until three days after, when 
he summoned me to partake of the foy 
with which his landlord proposed to regale 
him ere his departure for Edinburgh. 

I found Dick in high spirits, whistling 
while he buckled the small knapsack, which 
contained his colors, brushes, pallets, and 
clean shirt. That he parted on the best 
terms with mine host, was obvious from the 
cold beef set forth in the low parlor, flanked 
by two mugs of admirable brown stout; and 
I own my curiosity was excited concerning 
the means through which the face of my 
friend’s affairs had been so suddenly im- 
proved. I did not suspect Dick of dealing 
with the devil, and by what earthly means 
he had extricated himself thus happily, I 
was at a total loss to conjecture. 

He perceived my curiosity, and took me 
by the hand. ‘‘My friend,” he said, ‘‘fain 
would I conceal, even from you, the degra- 
dation to which it has been necessary to sub- 
mit, in order to accomplish an honorable 
retreat from Gandercleugh. But what 
avails attempting to conceal that, which 
must needs betray itself even by its superior 
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excellence? All the village—all the parish 
—all the world—will soon discover to 
what poverty has reduced Richard Tinto.” 

A sudden thought here struck me—I had 
observed that our landlord wore, on that 
memorable morning, a pair of bran new 
velveteens, instead of bis ancient thicksets. 

“What,” said I, drawing my right hand, 
with the fore-finger and thumb pressed to- 
gethér, nimbly from my right haunch to 
my left shoulder, *‘you have condescended 
to resume the paternal arts to which you 
were first bred—long stiches, ha, Dick?” 

He repelled this unlucky conjecture with 
a frown and a pshaw, indicative of indig- 
nant contempt, and leading me into another 
room, showed me, resting against the wall, 
the majestic head of Sir William Wallace, 
grim as when severed from the trunk by 
the orders of the felon Edward. 

The painting was executed on boards of 
a substantial thickness, and the top deco- 
rated with irons, for suspending the hon- 
ored effigy upon a sign-post. 

“There,” he said, ‘‘my friend, stands the 
honor of Scotland, and my shame-—-yet not 
so—rather the shame of those, who, instead 
of encouraging art in its proper sphere, re- 
duce it to these unbecoming and unworthy 
extremities.” 

I endeavored to smooth the ruffled feel- 
ings of my misused and indignant friend. 
I reminded him, that he ought not, like the 
stag in the fable, to despise the quality 
which had extricated him from difficulties, 
in which his talents, as a portrait or land- 
scape painter, had been found unavailing. 
Above all, I praised the execution, as well 
as conception, of his painting, and remind- 
ed him, that far from feeling dishonored by 
so superb a specimen of his talents being 
exposed to the general view of the public, 
he ought rather to congratulate himself 
upon the augmentation of his celebrity, to 
which its public exhibition must necessarily 
give rise. 

“You are right, my friend—you Are 
right,” replied poor Dick, his eye kindling 
with enthusiasm; ‘‘why should I shun the 
name of an—an”—(he hesitated for a 
phrase)—‘‘an out-of-doors artist? Hogarth 
has introduced himself in that character in 
one of his best engravings—Domenichino, 
or somebody else, in ancient times—Mor- 
land in our own, have exercised their tal- 
ents in this manner, And wherefore limit 
to the rich and higher classes alone the de- 
light which the exhibition of works of art 
is calculated to inspire into all classes? Stat- 
ues are placed in the open air, why should 
Painting be more niggardly in displaying 
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And yet, my friend, we must part suddenly ; 
the carpenter is coming in an hour to put 
up the—the emblem; and truly, with all my 
philosophy, and your consolatory encour- 
agement to boot, I would rather wish to 
leave Gandercleugh before that operation 
commences.’ 

We partook of our genial host’s parting 
banquet, and I escorted Dick on his walk 
to Kdinburgh. We parted about a mile 
from the village, just as we heard the dis- 
tant cheer of the boys which accompanied 
the mounting of the new symbol of the 
Wallace Head. Dick into mended his 
pace to get out of hearing—so little had 
either early practice or recent philosophy 
reconciled him to the character of a sign- 
painter. 

In Edinburgh, Dick’s talents were dis- 
covered and appreciated, and he received 
dinners and hints from several distin- 
guished judges of the fine arts. 
gentlemen dispensed their criticism more 
willingly than their cash, and Dick thought 
he needed cash more than criticism. He 
therefore sought London, the universal mart 
of talent, and where, as is usual in general 
marts of most descriptions, much more of 
each commodity is exposed to sale than can 
ever find purchasers. 

Dick, who, in serious earnest, was sup- 
posed to have considerable natural talents 
for his profession, and whose vain and san- 
guine disposition never permitted him to 
doubt for a moment of ultimate success, 
threw himself headlong into the crowd 
which jostled and struggled for notice and 
preferment. He elbowed others, and was 
elbowed himself; and finally, by dint of 
intrepidity, fought his way into some 
notice, painted for the prize at the Institu- 
tion, had pictures at the exhibition at 
Somerset House, and damned the hanging 
committee. But poor Dick was doomed to 
lose the field he fought so gallantly. In the 
fine arts, there is scarce an alternative be- 
twixt distinguished success and ahsolute 
failure; and as Dick’s zeal and industry 
were unable to ensure the first, he fell into 
the distresses which, in his condition, were 
the natural consequences of the latter alter- 
native. He was fora time patronized by one 
or two of those judicious persons who make 
a virtue of being singular, and of pitching 
their own opinions against those of the 
world in matters of taste and criticism. 
But they soon tired of poor Tinto, and laid 
him down as a load, upon the principle on 
which a spoilt child throws away its play- 
thing. Misery, I fear, took him up, and ac- 
companied him to a premature grave, to 
which he was carried from an obscure lod g- 
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ing in Swallow Street, where he had been 
dunned by his landlady within doors, and 
watched by bailiffs without, until death 
came to his relief. A corner of the Morn- 
ing Post noticed his death, generously add- 
ing, that his manner displayed considerable 
genius, though his style was rather sketchy; 
and referred to an advertisement, which 
announced that Mr. Varnish, a well-known 
printseller, had still on hand a very few 
drawings and paintings by Richard ‘Tinto, 
Esquire, which those of the nobility and 
gentry, who wish to complete their collec- 
tions of modern art, were invited to visit 
without delay. So ended Dick Tinto! a 
lamentable proof of the great truth, that 
in the fine arts mediocrity is not permitted, 
and that he who cannot ascend to the very 
top of the ladder, will do well not to put 
his foot upon it at all. 

The memory of Tinto is dear to me, from 
the recollection of the many conversations 
which we have had together, most of them 
turning upon my present task. He was 
delighted with my progress, and talked of 
an ornamented and illustrated edition, with 
heads, vignettes, and culs de lampe, all to 
be designed by his own patriotic and 
friendly pencil. He prevailed upon an old 
sergeant of invalids to sit him in the char- 
acter of Bothwell, the life-guard’s-man of 
Charles the Second, and the bellman of 
Gandercleugh in that of David Deans. But 
while he thus proposed to unite his own 
powers with mine for the illustration of 
these narratives, he mixed many a dose of 
salutary criticism with the panegyrics 
which my composition was at times so for- 
tunate as to call forth. 

‘“Your characters,” he said, ‘‘my dear 
Pattieson, make too much use of the god 
box; they patter too much—(an elegant 
phraseology, which Dick had learned while 
painting the scenes of an itinerant company 
of players)—there is nothing in whole pages 
but mere chat and dialogue.” 

‘The ancient philosopher,” said I in re- 
ply, ‘‘was wont to say, ‘Speak, that I may 
know thee; and how is it possible for an 
author to introduce his persone dramatis 
to his readers in a more interesting and 
effectual manner, than by the dialogue in 
which each is represented as supporting his 
own appropriate character ?” 

“Tt is a false conclusion,” said Tinto; ‘‘I 
hate it, Peter, as I hate an unfilled cann. 
{ will grant you, indeed, that speech is a 
faculty of some value in the intercourse of 
human affairs, and I will not even insist 
on the doctrine of that Pythagorean toper, 
who was of opinion that, over a bottle, 
speaking spoiled conversation. But I will 
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not allow that a professor of the fine arts 
has occasion to embody the idea of his 
scene in language, in order to impress 
upon the reader its reality and its effect. 
On the contiary, I will be judged by most 
of your readers, Peter, should these tales 
ever become public, whether you have not 
given us a page of talk for every single idea 
which two words might have communicated, 
while the posture, and manner, and inci- 
dent, accurately drawn, and brought out 
by appropriate coloring, would have pre- 
served all that was worthy of preservation, 
and saved these everlasting said he’s and 
said she’s, with which it has been your 
pleasure to encumber your pages.” 

I replied, ‘‘That he confounded the 
operations of the pencil and the pen; that 
the serene and silent art, as painting has 
been called by one of our first living poets, 
necessarily appealed to the eye, because it 
had not the organs for addressing the ear; 
whereas poetry, or that species of composi- 
tion which approached to it, lay under the 
necessity of doing absolutely the reverse, 
and addressed itself to the ear, for the pur- 
pose of exciting that interest which it could 
not attain through the medium of the eye.” 

Dick was nota wit staggered by my argu- 
ment, which he contended was founded on 
misrepresentation. ‘‘Description,” he said, 
‘‘was to the author of a romance exactly 
what drawing and tinting were toa painter; 
words were his colors, and, if properly em- 
ployed, they could not fail to place the 
scene, which he wished to conjure up, as 
effectually before the mind’s eye, as the tab- 
let or canvas presents it to the bodily organ. 
The same rules,” he contended, ‘‘applied to 
both, and an exuberance of dialogue, in the 
former case, was a verbose and laborious 
mode of composition which went to con- 
found the proper art of fictitious narrative 
with that of the drama, a widely different 
species of composition, of which dialogue 
was the very essence, because all, excepting 
the language to be made use of, was pre- 
sented to the eye by the dresses, and per- 
sons, and actions of the performers upon 
the stage. But as nothing,” said Dick, 
“can be more dull than a long narrative 
written upon the plan of a drama, so where 
you have approached most near to that 
species of composition, by indulging in pro- 
longed scenes of mere conversation, the 
course of your story has become chill and 
constrained, and you have lost the power of 
arresting the attention and exciting the im- 
agination, in which upon other occasions 
you may be considered as having succeeded 
tolerably well.” 

I made my bow in re ,uital of the com- 
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pliment, which was probably thrown in by 
way of placebo, and expressed myself willing 
at Jeast to make one trial of a more straight- 
forward style of composition, in which my 
actors should do more, and say less, than in 
my former attempts of this kind. Dick 
gave me a patronizing and approving nod, 


and observed, that finding me so docile, he 


would communicate, for the benefit of my 
muse, a subject which he had studied with 
a view to his own art. 

‘The story,” he said, ‘‘was, by tradition, 
affirmed to be truth, although as upward 
of a hundred years had passed away since 
the events took place, some doubt upon the 
accuracy of all the particulars might be 
reasonably entertained.” 

When Dick Tinto had thus spoken, he 
rummaged his portfolio for the sketch from 
which he proposed one day to execute a 
picture of fourteen feet by eight. The 
sketch, which was cleverly executed, to use 
the appropriate phrase, represented an an- 
cient hall, fitted up and furnished in what 
we now call the taste of Queen Elizabeth’s 
age. The hght, admitted from the upper 
part of a high casement, fell upon a female 
figure of exquisite beauty, who, in an atti- 
tude of speechless terror, appeared to watch 
the issue of a debate betwixt two other per- 
sons. ‘The one was a young man, in the 
Vandyke dress common to the time of 
Charles I., who, with an air of indignant 
pride, testified by the manner in which he 
raised his head and extended his arm, seemed 
to be urging a claim of right, rather than 
of favor, to a lady, whose age, and some 
resemblance in their features, pointed her 
out as the mother of the younger female, 
and who appeared to listen with a mixture 
of displeasure and impatience. 

Tinto produced his sketch with an air of 
mysterious triumph, and gazed on it asa 
fond parent looks upon a hopeful child, 
while he anticipates the future figure he is 
to make in the world, and the height to 
which he will raise the honor of his family. 
He held it at arms’s length from me,—he 
held it closer,—he placed it upon the top 
of a chest of drawers, closed the lower shut- 
ters of the casement, to adjust a downward 
and favorable light,—fell back to the due 
distance, dragged me after him,—shaded 
his face with his hand, as if to exclude all 
but the favorite object,—and ended by 
spoiling a child’s copy book, which he 
rolled up so as to serve for the darkened tube 
of an amateur. 1 fancy my expressions of 
enthusiasm had not been in proportion to 
his own, for he presently exclaimed with 
vehemence, ‘‘Mr. Pattieson, I used to think 
you had an eye in your head.” 
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I vindicated my claim to the usual allow- 
ance of visual organs. 

“Yet, on my honor,” said Dick, ‘‘I 
would swear you had been born blind, since 
you have failed at the first glance to dis- 
cover the subject and meaning of that 
sketch. Ido not mean to praise my own 

erformance, I leave these arts to others; 
ee sensible of my deficiencies, conscious 
that my drawing and coloring may be im- 
proved by the time I intend to dedicate to 
the art. But the conception—the expres- 
sion—the positions—these tell the story to 
every one who looks at the sketch; and if 
I can finish the picture without diminution 
of the original conception, the name of 
Tinto shall no more be smothered by the 
mists of envy and intrigue.” 

I replied, ‘‘That I admired the sketch 
exceedingly; but that to understand its full 
merit, I felt it absolutely necessary to be 
informed of the subject.” 

“That is the very thing I complain of,” 
answered Tinto; ‘‘you have accustomed 
yourself so much to these creeping twilight 
details of yours, that you are become inca- 
pable of receiving that instant and vivid 
flash of conviction, which darts on the mind 
from seeing the happy and expressive com- 
pinations of a single scene, and which gather 
from the position, attitude, and countenance 
of the moment, not only the history of the 
past lives of the personages represented, and 
the nature of the business on which they 
are immediately engaged, but lifts even the 
veil of futurity, and affords a shrewd guess 
at their future fortunes.” 

“In that case,” replied I, ‘‘Painting ex- 
cels the Ape of the renowned Gines de 
Passamont, which only meddled with the 
past and the present; nay, she excels that 
very Nature who affords her subjects; for I 
protest to you, Dick, that were 1 permitted 
to peep into that Elizabeth chamber, and 
see the persons you have sketched convers- 
ing in flesh and blood, I should not be a jot 
nearer guessing the nature of their business, 
that I am at this moment while looking at 
your sketch. Only generally, from the 
languishing look of the young lady, and the 
care you have taken to present a very hand- 
some leg on the part of the gentleman, I 
presume there is some reference to a love 
affair between them.” 

“Do you really presume to form such a 
bold conjecture?” said Tinto. ‘‘And the 
indignant earnestness with which you see 
the man urge his suit—the unresisting and 
passive despair of the younger female—the 
stern air of inflexible determination in the 
elder woman, whose looks express at once 
consciousness that she is acting wrong, and 
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she has adopted”—— 

“If her looks express all this, my dear 
Tinto,” replied I, interrupting him, ‘“‘your 
pencil rivals the dramatic art of Mr. Puff 
in the Critic, who crammed a whole compli- 
cated sentence into the expressive shake of 
Lord Burleighs’s head.” 

‘“‘My good friend, Peter,” replied Tinto, 
“‘T observe you are perfectly incorrigible; 
however, I have compassion on your dulness, 
and am unwilling you should be deprived 
of the pleasure of understanding my picture, 
and of gaining, at the same time, a subject 
for your own pen. You must know then, 
last summer, while I was taking sketches 
on the coast of East-Lothian and Berwick- 
shire, I was seduced into the mountains of 
Lammermoor by the account I received of 
some remains of antiquity in the district. 
Those with which I was most struck, were 
the ruins of an ancient castle in which that 
Elizabeth chamber, as you call it, once ex- 
isted. I resided for two or three days at 
a farm-house in the neighborhood, where 
the aged goodwife was well acquainted with 
the history of the castle, and the events 
which had taken place im it. One of these 
was of a nature so interesting and singular, 
that my attention was divided between my 
wish to draw the old ruins in landscape, 
and to represent, in a history-piece, the 
singular events which have taken place in 
it. Here are my notes of the tale,” said poor 
Dick, handing a parcel of loose scraps, partly 
scratched over with his pencil, partly with 
his pen, where outlines of caricatures, 
sketches of turrets, mills, old gables, and 
dovecots, disputed the ground with his 
written memoranda. 

I proceeded, however, to decipher the sub- 
stance of the manuscript as well as I could, 
and wove it into the following Tale, in 
which, following in part, though not en- 
tirely, my friend Tinto’s advice, I endeay- 
ored to render my narrative rather descrip- 
tive than dramatic. My favorite propensity, 
however, has at times overcome me, and 
my persons, like many others in this talking 
world, speak now and then a great deal 
more than they act. 


CHAPTER I. 


Well, lords, we have not got that which we have; 
*Tis not enough our foes are this time fled, 
Being opposites of such repairing nature. 

Seconp Part or Henry VI 


In the gorge of a pass or mountain glen, 
ascending from the fertile plains of Hast- 
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Lothian, there stood in former times an ex- 
tensive castle, of which only the ruins are 
now visible. Its ancient proprietors were 
a race of powerful and warlike barons, who 
bore the same name with the castle itself, 
which was Ravenswood. ‘Their line extend- 
ed to aremote period of antiquity, and they 
had intermarried with the Douglases, 
Humes, Swintons, Hays, and other families 
of power and distinction in the same coun- 
try. Their history was frequently involved 
in that of Scotland itself, in whose annals 
their feats are recorded. The castle of Ra- 
venswood, occupying, and in some measure 
commanding, a pass betwixt Berwickshire, 
or the Merse, as the south-eastern province 
of Scotland is termed, and the Lothians, 
was of importance both in times of foreign 
war and domestic discord. It was frequently 
besieged with ardor, and defended with ob- 
stinacy, and, of course, its owners played a 
conspicuous part in story. But their house 
had its revolutions, like all sublunary things; 
it became greatly declined from its splendor 
about the middle of the seventeenth centu- 
ry; and toward the period of the Revolution, 
the last proprietor of Ravenswood Castle 
himself compelled to part with the ancient 
family seat, and to remove himself to a 
lonely and sea-beaten tower, which, situated 
on the bleak shores between Saint Abb’s 
Head and the village of Eyemouth, looked 
out on the lonely and boisterous German 
Ocean. <A black domain of wild pasture- 
land surrounded their new residence, and 
formed the remains of their property. 

Lord Ravenswood, the heir of this ruined 
family, was far from bending his mind to 
his new condition of life. In the civil war 
of 1689, he had espoused the sinking side, 
and although he had escaped without the 
forfeiture of life or land, his blood had been 
attainted, and his title abolished. He was 
now called Lord Ravenswood only in cour- 
tesy. 

This forfeited nobleman inherited the 
pride and turbulence, though not the for- 
tune of his house, and, as he imputed the 
final declension of his family to a particular 
individual, he honored that person with his 
full portion of hatred. This was the very 
man who had now become, by purchase, 
proprietor of Ravenswood, and the domains 
of which the heir of the house now stood 
dispossessed. He descended of a family 
much less ancient than that of Lord Ravens- 
wood, and which had only risen to wealth 
and political importance during the great 
civil wars. Te himself had been bred to 
the bar, and had held high offices in the 
state, maintaining through life the character 
of a skilful fisher in the troubled waters of 
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a state divided, by factions, and governed 
by delegatec authority; and of one who 
contrived to amass considerable sums of 
money in a country where there was but 
little to be gathered, and who equally knew 
the value of wealth, and the various means 
of augmenting it, and using it as an en- 
gine of increasing his power and influence. 
Thus qualified and gifted, he was a dan- 
gerous antagonist to the fierce and impru- 
dent Ravenswood. Whether he had given 
him good cause for the enmity with which 
the Baron regarded him, was a point on 
which men spoke differently. Some said 
the quarrel arose merely from the vindictive 
spirit and envy of Lord Ravenswood, who 
could not patiently behold another, though 
by just and fair purchase, become the pro- 
prietor of the estate and castle of his fore- 
fathers. But the greater part of the public, 
prone to slander the wealthy in their ab- 
sence, as to flatter them in their presence, 
held a less charitable opinion. They said, 
that the Lord Keeper (for to this height 
Sir William Ashton had ascended) had, pre- 
vious to the final purchase of the estate of 
Ravenswood, been concerned in extensive 
pecuniary transactions with the former pro- 
prietor; and, rather intimating what was 
probable, than affirming anything positive- 
ly, they asked which party was likely to have 
the advantage in stating and enforcing the 
claims arising out of these complicated af- 
fairs, and more than hinted the advantages 
which the cool lawyer and able politician 
must necessarily possess over the hot, fiery, 
and imprudent character, whom he had in- 
volved in legal toils and pecuniary snares. 
The character of the times aggravated 
these suspicions. ‘‘In those days there was 
no king in Israel.” Since the departure of 
James VI. to assume the richer and more 
powerful crown of England, there had ex- 
isted in Scotland contending parties, formed 
among the aristocracy, by whom, as their 
intrigues at the court of Saint James’s 
chanced to prevail, the delegated powers of 
sovereignty were alternately swayed. The 
evils attending upon this system of govern- 
ment resemble those which afflict the tenants 
of an Irish estate, the property of an absen- 
tee. There was no supreme power, claim- 
ing and possessing a general interest with 
the community at large, to whom the op- 
pressed might appeal from subordinate ty- 
ranny, either for justice or for mercy. Let 
a monarch be as indolent, as selfish, as much 
disposed to arbitrary power as he will, still, 
in a free country, his own interests are so 
clearly connected with those of the public 
at large, and the evil consequences to his 
own authority are so obvious and imminent 
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when a different course is pursued, that 
common policy, as well as common feeling, 
peint to the equal distribution of justice, 
and to the establishment of the throne in 
righteousness. ‘Thus, even sovereigns, re- 
markable for usurpation and tyranny, have 
been found rigorous in the administration 
of justice among their subjects, in cases 
where their own power and passions were 
not compromised. 

It is very different when the powers of 
sovercignty are delegated to the head of 
an aristocratic faction, rivalled and pressed 
closely in the race of ambition by an adverse 
leader, His brief and precarious enjoyment 
of power must be employed in rewarding 
his partisans, in extending his influence, in 
oppressing and crushing his adversaries. 
Eyen Abon Hassan, the most disinterested 
of all viceroys, forgot not, during his cali- 
phate of one day, to send a douceur of one 
thousand pieces of gold to his own house- 
hold; and the Scottish vicegerents, raised 
to power by the strength of their faction, 
failed not to embrace the same means of re- 
warding them. 

The administration of justice, in particu- 
lar, was infected by the most gross partiality. 
A case of importance scarcely occurred, in 
which there was not some ground for bias 
or partiality on the part of the judges, who 
were so little able to withstand the tempta- 
tion, that the adage, ‘‘Show me the man, 
and I will show you the law,” became as 
prevalent as it was scandalous. One cor- 
ruption led the way to others still more gross 
aud profligate. The judge who lent his 
sacred authority in one case to support a 
friend, and in another to crush an enemy, 
and whose decisions were founded on family 
connections or political relations, could not 
be supposed inaccessible to direct personal 
motives; and the purse of the wealthy was 
too often believed to be thrown into the 
scale to weigh down the cause of the poor 
litigant. The subordinate officers of the 
law affected little scruple concerning bribery. 
Pieces of plate, and bags of money, were 
sent in presents to the king’s counsel, to 
influence their conduct, and poured forth, 
says a contemporary writer, like billets of 
wood upon their floors, without even the 
decency of concealment. 

In such times, it was not over uncharita- 
ble to suppose, that the statesman, practised 
in courts of law, and a powerful member 
of a triumphant cabal, might find and use 
means of advantage over his less skilful and 
less favored adversary; and if it had been 
supposed that Sir William Ashton’s con- 
science had been too delicate to profit by 
these advatages, it was believed that his 
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ambition and desire of extending his wealth 
and consequence, found as strong a stimulus 
in the exhortations of his lady, as the daring 
aim of Macbeth in the days of yore. 

Lady Ashton was of a family more distin- 
guished than that of her lord, an advantage 
which she did not fail to use to the utter- 
most, in maintaining and extending her 
husband’s influence over others, and, unless 
she was greatly belied, her own over him. 
She had been beautiful, and was stately and 
majestic in her appearance. Endowed by 
nature with strong powers and violent pas- 
sions, experience had taught her to employ 
the one, and to conceal, if not to moderate, 
the other. She was a severe and strict ob- 
server of the external forms, at least, of de- 
votion; her hospitality was splendid even 
to ostentation; her address and manners, 
agreeable to the pattern most valued in 
Scotland at the period, were grave, dignified, 
and severely regulated by the rules of eti- 
quette. Her character had always been be- 
yond the breath of slander. And yet, 
with all these qualities to excite respect, 
Lady Ashton was seldom mentioned in the 
terms of love or affection. Interest,—the 
interest of her family, if not her own,— 
seemed too obviously the motive of her ac- 
tions; and where this is the case, the sharp- 
judging and malignant public are not easily 
imposed upon by outward show. It was 
seen and ascertained, that, in her most 
graceful courtesies and compliments, Lady 
Ashton no more lost sight of her object, 
than the falcon in his airy wheel turns his 
quick eyes from his destined quarry; and 
hence, something of doubt and suspicion 
qualified the feelings with which her equals 
received her attentions. With her inferiors 
these feelings were mingled with fear; an 
impression useful to her purposes, so far as 
it enforced ready comphance with her re- 
quests, and implicit obedience to her com- 
mands, but detrimental, because it cannot 
exist with affection or regard. 

Even her husband, it is said, upon whose 
fortunes her talents and address had pro- 
duced such emphatic influence, regarded 
her with respectful awe rather than confid- 
ing attachment; and report said, there were 
times when he considered his grandeur as 
dearly purchased at the expense of domestic 
thraldom. Of this, however much might 
be suspected, but little could be accurately 
known; Lady Ashton regarded the honor 
of her husband as her own, and was well 
aware how much that would suffer in the 
public eye should he appea? a vassal to his 
wife. In all her arguments, his opinion 
was quoted as infallible; his taste was ap- 
pealed to, and his sentiments received, with 
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the air of deference which a dutiful wife 
might seem to owe to a husband of Sir 
William Ashton’s rank and character. But 
there was something under all this which 
rung false and hollow; and to those who 
watched this couple with close, and per- 
haps malicious scrutiny, it seemed evident, 
that, in the haughtiness of a firmer char- 
acter, higher birth, and more decided views 
of aggrandizement, the lady looked with 
some contempt on the husband, and that he 
regarded her with jealous fear, rather than 
with love or admiration. 

Still, however, the leading and favorite in- 
terests of Sir William Ashton and his lady 
were the same, and they failed not to work 
in concert, although without cordiality, 
and to testify, in all exterior circumstances, 
that respect for each other, which they 
were aware was necessary to secure that of 
the public. 

Their union was crowned with several 
children, of whom three survived. One, 
the eldest son, was absent on his travels; 
the second, a girl of seventeen, and the 
third, a boy about three years younger, re- 
sided with their parents in Edinburgh, 
during the sessions of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment and Privy Council, at other times in 
the old Gothic castle of Ravenswood, to 
which the Lord Keeper had made large ad- 
ditions in the style of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

Allan Lord Ravenswood, the late pro- 
prietor of that ancient mansion and the 
large estate annexed to it, continued for 
some time to wage ineffectual war with his 
successor concerning various points to 
which their former transactions had given 
rise, and which were successively deter- 
mined in favor of the wealthy and powerful 
competitor, until death closed the ltiga- 
tion, by summoning Ravenswood to a 
higher bar. ‘The thread of life, which had 
been long wasting, gave way during a fit 
of violent and impotent fury, with which 
he was assailed on receiving the news of the 
loss of a cause, founded, perhaps, rather 
in equity than in law, the last which he 
had maintained against his powerful an- 
tagonist. His son witnessed his dying 
agonies, and heard the curses which he 
breathed against his adversary, as if they 
had conveyed to him a legacy of vengeance. 
Other circumstances happened to exasper- 
ate a passion, which was, and had long 
been, a prevalent vice in the Scottish dis- 
position. 

It was a November morning, and the 
cliffs which overlooked the ocean were hung 
with thick and heavy mist, when the por- 
tals of the ancient and half-ruinous tower, 
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in which Lord Ravenswood had spent the 
last and troubled years of his life, opened, 
that his mortal remains might pass forward 
to an abode yet more dreary and lonely 
The pomp of attendance, to which the de 
ceased had, in his latter years, been a 
stranger, was revived as he was about to 
be consigned to the realms of forgetful- 
ness. 

Banner after banner, with the various 
devices and coats of this ancient family and 
its connections, followed each other in 
mournful procession from under the low- 
browed archway of the courtyard. The 
principal gentry of the country attended in 
the deepest mourning, and tempered the 
pace of their long train of horses to the 
solemn march befitting the occasion. 
Trumpets, with banners of crape attached 
to them, sent forth their long and melan- 
choly notes to regulate the movements of 
the procession. An immense train of in- . 
ferior mourners and menials closed the 
rear, which had not yet issued from the 
castle-gate, when tne van had reached the 
chapel where the body was to be deposited. 

Contrary to the custom, and even to 
the law of the time, the body was met by a 
priest of the Scottish Episcopal commun- 
ion, arrayed in his surplice, aud prepared 
to read over the coffin of the deceased the 
funeral service of the church. Such had 
been the desire of Lord Ravenswood in his 
last illness, and it was readily complied 
with by the Tory gentlemen, or cavaliers, as 
they affected to style themselves, in which 
faction most of his kinsmen were’ enrolled. 
The Presbyterian church-judicatory of the 
bounds, considering the ceremony as a 
bravading insult upon their authority, had 
applied to the Lord Keeper, as the nearest 
privy councillor, for. a warrant to prevent 
its being carried into effect; so that, when 
the clergyman had opened his prayer-book, 
an officer of the law, supported by some 
armed men, commanded him to be silent. 
An insult, which fired the whole assembly 
with indignation, was particularly and in- 
stantly resented by the only son of the de- 
ceased, Edgar, popularly called the Master 
of Ravenswood, a youth of about twenty 
years of age. He clapped his hand on his 
sword, and bidding the official person to 
desist at his peril from farther interrup- 
tion, commanded the clergyman to pro- 
ceed. The man attempted to enforce his 
commission, but as an hundred swords at 
once glittered in the air, he contented him- 
self with protesting against the violence 
which had been offered to him in the ex- 
ecution of his duty, and stood aloof, asullen 
and moody spectator of the ceremonial, 
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muttering as one who should say, ‘You'll 
rue the day that clogs me with this an- 
swer.” 

The scene was worthy of an artist’s pen- 
cil. Under the very arch of the house of 
death, the clergyman, affrighted at the 
scene, and trembling for his own safety, 
hastily and unwillingly rehearsed the sol- 
emn service of the church, and spoke dust 
to dust, and ashes to ashes, over ruined 
pride and decayed prosperity. Around 
stood the relations of the deceased, their 
countenances more in anger than in sor- 
row, and the drawn swords which they 
brandished forming a violent contrast with 
their deep mourning habits. In the coun- 
tenance of the young man alone, resent- 
ment seemed for the moment overpowered 
by the deep agony with which he beheld his 
nearest, and almost his only friend, con- 
signed to the tomb of hisancestry. <A rela- 
tive observed him turn deadly pale, when, 
all rites being now duly observed, it became 
the duty of the chief mourner to lower 
down into the charnel vault, where mould- 
ering coffins showed their tattered velvet 
and decayed plating, the head of the corpse 
which was to be their partner in corrup- 
tion. He stepped to the youth and offered 
his assistance, which, by a mute motion, 
Edgar Ravenswood rejected. Firmly, and 
without a tear, he performed that last duty. 
The stone was laid on the sepulchre, the 
door of the aisle was locked, and the youth 
took possession of its massive key. 

As the crowd left the chapel, he paused 
on the steps which led to its Gothic 
chancel, ‘‘Gentlemen and friends,” he said, 
‘‘you have this day done no common duty 
to the body of your deceased kinsman. 
The rites of due observance, which, in 
other countries, are allowed as the due of 
the meanest Christian, would this day have 
been denied to the body of your relative— 
not certainly sprung of the meanest house 
in Scotland—had it not been assured to him 
by your courage. Others bury their dead 
in sorrow and tears, in silence and in rever- 
ence; our funeral rites are marred by the 
yotrusion of bailiffs and ruffians, and our 
grief—the grief due to our departed friend 
—is chased from our cheeks by the glow 
of just indignation. But it is well that I 
know from what quiver this arrow has come 
forth. I was only he that dug the grave 
who could have the mean cruelty to dis- 
turb the obsequies; and Heaven do as much 
to me and more, if I requite not to this 
man and his house the ruin and disgrace he 
has brought on me and mine!” 

A numerous part of the assembly ap- 
plauded this speech, as the spirited expres- 
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sion of just resentment; but the more cool 
and judicious regretted that it had been 
uttered. The fortunes of the heir of Ravens- 
wood were too low to brave the farther hos- 
tility which they imagined these open ex- 
pressions of resentment must necessarily 
provoke. Their apprehensions, however, 
proved groundless, at least in the immedi- 
ate consequences of this affair. 

The mourners returned to the tower, 
there, according toa custom but recently 
abolished in Scotland, to carouse deep 
healths to the memory of the deceased, to 
make the house of sorrow ring with sounds 
of joviality and debauch, and to diminish, 
by the expense of a large and profuse en- 
tertainment, the limited revenues of the 
heir of him whose funeral they thus 
strangely honored. It was the custom, 
however, and on the present occasion it was 
fully observed. The tables swam in wine, 
the populace feasted in the courtyard, the 
yoemen in the kitchen and buttery; and 
two years’ rent of Ravenswood’s remaining 
property hardly defrayed the charge of the 
funeral revel. The wine did its office on 
all but the Master of Ravenswood—a title 
which he still retained, though forfeiture 
had attached to that of his father. He, 
while passing around the cup which he 
himself did not taste, soon listened to a 
thousand exclamations against the Lord 
Keeper, and passionate protestations of at- 
tachment to himself, and to the honor of 
his house. He listened with dark and sul- 
len brow to ebullitions which he considered 
justly as equally evanescent with the crim- 
son bubbles on the brink of the goblet, or 
at least with the vapors which its contents 
excited in the brains of the revellers 
around him. 

When the last flask was emptied, they 
took their leave, with deep protestations— 
to be forgotten on the morrow, if, indeed, 
those who made them should not think it 
necessary for their safety to make a more 
solemn retractation,. 

Accepting their adieus with an air of con- 
tempt which he could scarce conceal, Ra 
venswood at length beheld his ruinous hab- 
itation cleared of this confluence of riotous 
guests, and returned to the deserted hall, 
which now appeared doubly lonely from the 
cessation of that clamor to which it had so 
lately echoed. But its space was peopled 
by phantoms, which the imagination of the 
young heir conjured up before him—the 
tarnished honor and degraded fortunes of 
his house, the destruction of his own hopes, 
and the triumph of that family by whom 
they had been ruined. To amind naturally 
of a gloomy cast, here was ample room for 
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meditation, and the musings of young Ra- 
yenswood were deep and unwitnessed. 

The peasant, who shows the ruins of the 
tower, which still crown the beetling cliff 
and behold the war of the waves, though 
no more tenanted save by the sea-mew and 
cormorant, even yet affirms, that on this fatal 
night the Master of Ravenswood, by the 
bitter exclamations of his despair, evoked 
some evil fiend, under whose malignant in- 
fluence the future tissue of incidents was 
woven. Alas! what fiend can suggest more 
desperate counsels, than those adopted 
under the guidance of our own violent and 
unresisted passions? 


CHAPTER II. 


Over Gods forbode, then said the King, 
That thou shouldst shoot at me. 
WixLiAM Ben, CLim 0’ THE CLEUGH, ete. 


On the morning after the funeral, the 
legal officer, whose authority had been 
found insufficient to effect an interruption 
of the funeral solemnities of the late Lord 
Ravenswood, hastened to state before the 
Keeper the resistance which he had met 
with in the execution of his office. 

The statesman was seated in a spacious 
library, once a banqueting-room in the old 
Castle of Ravenswood, as was evident from 
the armorial insignia still displayed on the 
carved roof, which was vaulted with Span- 
ish chestnut, and on the stained glass of 
the casement, through which gleamed a 
dim yet rich light, on the long rows of 
shelves, bending under the weight of legal 
commentators and monkish historians, 
whose ponderous volumes formed the chief 
and most valued contents of a Scottish his- 
torian of the period. Onthe massive oaken 
table and reading-desk lay a confused mass 
of letters, petitions, and parchments; to toil 
amongst which was the pleasure at once 
and the plague of Sir William <Ashton’s 
life. His appearance was grave and even 
noble, well becoming one who held a high 
office in the state; and it was not, save 
after long and intimate conversation with 
him upon topics of pressing and personal 
interest, that a stranger could have discoy- 
ered something vacillating and uncertain 
in his resolutions; an infirmity of purpose, 
arising from a cautious and timid disposi- 
tion, which, as he was conscious of its in- 
ternal influence on his mind, he was, from 
pride as well as ‘policy, most anxious to con- 
ceal from others. 
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He listened with great apparent compo. 
sure to an exaggerated account of the tu- 
mult which had taken place at the funeral, 
of the contempt thrown on his own authori- 
ty, and that of the church and state; nor 
did he seem moved even by the faithful re- 
port of the insulting and threatening lan- 
guage which had been uttered by young 
Ravenswood and others, and obviously di- 
rected against himself. .He heard, also, 
what the man had been able to collect, in a 
very distorted and aggravated shape, of the 
toasts which had been drunk, and the men- 
aces uttered, at the subsequent entertain- 
ment. In fine, he made careful notes of 
all these particulars, and of the names of 
the persons by whom, in case of need, an 
accusation, founded upon these violent 
proceedings, could be witnessed and made 
good, and dismissed his informer, secure 
that he was now master of the remaining 
fortune, and even of the personal liberty, 
of young Ravenswood. 

When the door had closed upon the officer 
of the law, the Lord Keeper remained for a 
moment in deep meditation; then, starting 
from his seat, paced the apartment as one 
about to take a sudden and energetic reso- 
lution. ‘“* Young Ravenswood,” he muttered, 
‘is now mine—he is my own—he has placed 
himself in my hand, and he shall bend or 
break. I have not forgot the determined 
and dogged obstinacy with which his father 
fought every point to the last, resisted every 
effort at compromise, embroiled me in law- 
suits, and attempted to assail my character 
when he could not otherwise impugn my 
rights. This boy he has left behind him— 
this Edgar—this hot-headed harebrained 
fool, has wrecked his vessel before she has 
cleared the harbor. I must see that he 
gains no advantage of some turning tide 
which may again float him off. These 
memoranda, properly stated to the Privy 
Council, cannot but be construed into an 
aggravated riot, in which the dignity both 
of the civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
stands committed. A heavy fine might be 
imposed; an order for committing him to 
Edinburgh or Blackness Castle seems not 
improper; even a charge of treason might 
be laid on many of these words and expres- 
sions, though God forbid I should prosecute 
the matter to that extent. No, I will not; 
—I will not touch his life, even if it should 
be in my power;—and yet, if he lives till a 
change of times, what follows?—Restitution 
—perhaps revenge. I know Athole pro- 
mised his interest to old Ravenswood, and 
here is his son already bandying and mak- 
ing a faction by his own contemptible influ- 
What a ready tool he would be for 
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the use of those who are watching the down- 
fall of our administration!” 

While these thoughts were agitating the 
mind of the wily statesman, and while he 
was persuading himself that his own inter- 
est and safety, as well as those of his friends 
and party, depended on using the present 
advantage to the uttermost against young 
Ravenswood, the Lord Keeper sat down to 
his desk, and proceeded to draw up, for the 
information of the Privy Council, an account 
of the disorderly proceedings which, in con- 
tempt of his warrant, had taken place at 
the funeral of Lord Ravenswood. The 
names of most of the parties concerned, as 
weil as the fact itself, would, he was well 
aware, sound odiously in the ears of his col- 
leagues in administration, and most likely 
instigate them to make an example of young 
Ravenswood, at least, 77 terrorem. 

It wasa point of delicacy, however, to se- 
lect such expressions as might infer the 
young man’s culpability, without seeming 
directly to urge it, which, on the part of 
Sir William Ashton, his father’s ancient 
antagonist, could not but appear odious and 
invidious. While he was in the act of com- 
position, laboring to find words which might 
indicate Edgar Ravenswood to be the cause 
of the uproar, without specifically making 
such a charge, Sir William, in a pause of 
his task, chanced, in looking upward, to 
see the crest of the family (for whose heir 
he was whetting*the arrows, and disposing 
the toils of the law), carved upon one of the 
corbeilles from which the vaulted roof of the 
apartment sprung. It was a black bull’s 
head, with the legend, ‘‘I bide my time;” 
and the occasion upon which it was adopted 
mingled itself singularly and impressively 
with the subject of his present reflections. 

It was said by a constant tradition, that 
a Malisius de Ravenswood had, in the thir- 
teenth century, been deprived of his castles 
and lands by a powerful usurper, who had 
for a while enjoyed his spoils in quiet. At 
length, on the eve of a costly banquet, Ra- 
venswood, who had watched his opportunity, 
introduced himself into the castle with a 
small band of faithful retainers. The serv- 


ing of the expected feast was impatiently 
looked for by the guests, and clamorously 
demanded by the temporary master of the 
castle. Ravenswood, who had assumed the 
disguise of a sewer upon the occasion, an- 
swered, in a stern voice, ‘‘I bide my time;” 
and at the same moment a bull’s head, 
the ancient symbol of death, was placed 
upon the table. The explosion of the con- 
spiracy took place upon the signal, and the 
usurper and his followers were put to death. 


Perhaps there was something in this still 
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known and often repeated story, which 
came immediately home to the breast and 
conscience of the Lord Keeper; for, putting 
from him the paper on which he had begun 
his report, and carefully locking the memo 
randa which he had prepared into a cabinet 
which stood beside him, he proceeded to 
walk abroad, as if for the purpose of collect- 
ing his ideas, and reflecting farther on the 
consequences of the step which he was about 
to take, ere yet they became inevitable. 

In passing through a large Gothic ante- 
room, Sir William Ashton heard the sound 
of his daughter’s lute. Music, when the 
performers are concealed, affects us with a 
pleasure mingled with surprise, and reminds 
us of the natural concert of birds among 
the leafy bowers. The statesman, though 
little accustomed to give way to emotions 
of this natural and simple class, was still a 
man anda father. He stopped, therefore, 
and listened, while the silver tones of Lucy 
Ashton’s voice mingled with the accompa- 
niment in an ancient air, to which some one 
had adapted the following words:— 


“Look not thou on beauty’s charming, — 
Sit thou still when kings are arming,— 
Taste not when the wine-cup glistens,— 
Speak not when the people listens, — 
Stop thine ear against the singer,— 
From the red gold keep thy finger,— 
Vacant heart, and hand, and eye,— 
‘Easy live and quiet die.” 


The sounds ceased, and the Keeper en- 
tered his daughter’s apartment. 

The words she had chosen seemed particu- 
larly adapted to her character; for Lucy 
Ashton’s exquisitely beautiul, yet somewhat 
girlish features, were formed to express 
peace of mind, serenity and indifference to 
the tinsel of worldly pleasure. Her locks, 
which were of shadowy gold, divided on a 
brow of exquisite whiteness, like a gleam 
of broken and pallid sunshine upon a hill of 
snow. ‘The expression of the countenance 
was in the last degree gentle, soft, timid, 
and feminine, and seemed rather to shrink 
from the most casual look of a stranger, 
than to court his admiration. Something 
there was of a Madonna cast, perhaps the 
result of delicate health, and of residence 
in a family where the dispositions of the 
inmates were fiercer, more active, and ener- 
getic, than her own. 

Yet her passiveness of disposition was by 
no means owing to an indifferent or unfeel- 
ing mind. Left to the impulse of her own 
taste and feeling, Lucy Ashton was pecu- 
liarly accessible to those of a romantic cast. 
Her secret delight was in the old legendary 
tales of ardent devotion and unalterable 
affection, chequered as they so often are 
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with strange adventures and supernatural 
horrors. ‘This was her favored fairy realm, 
and here she erected her aérial palaces. But 
it was only in secret that she labored at this 
delusive, though delightful architecture. 
In her retired chamber, or in the woodland 
bower which she had chosen for her own, 
and called after her name, she was in fancy 
distributing the prizes at the tournament, 
or raining down influence from her eyes on 
the valiant combatants; orshe was wander- 
ing in the wilderness with Una, under escort 
of the generous lion; orshe was identifying 
herself with the simple, yet noble-minded 
Miranda, in the isle of wonder and enchant- 
‘ment. 

But in her exterior relations to things of 
this world, Lucy willingly received the rul- 
ing impulse from those around her. The 
alternative was, in general, too indifferent 
to her to render resistance desirable, and 
she willingly found a motive for decision in 
the opinion of her friends, which perhaps 
she might have sought for in vain in her 
own choice. Every reader must have ob- 
served in some family of his acquaintance 
some individual of a temper soft and yield- 
ing, who, mixed with stronger and more 
ardent minds, is borne along by the will of 
others, with as little power of opposition 
as the flower which is flung into a running 
stream. It usually happens that such a 
complant and easy disposition, which re- 
signs itself without murmur to the guidance 
of others, becomes the darling of those to 
whose inclinations its own seemed to be 
offered, in ungrudging and ready sacrifice. 

This was eminently the case with Lucy 
Ashton. Her politic, wary, and worldly 
father, felt for her an affection, the strength 
of which sometimes surprised him into an 
unusual emotion. Her elder brother, who 
trode the path of ambition with a haughtier 
step than his father, had also more of hu- 
man affection. A soldier, and in a dissolute 
age, he preferred his sister Lucy even to 
pleasure, and to military preferment and 
distinction. Her younger brother, at an 
age when trifles chiefly occupied his mind, 
made her the confidant of all his pleasures 
and anxieties, his success in field-sports, 
and his quarrels with his tutor and 
instructors. To these details, however 
trivial, Lucy lent patient and not indif- 
ferent attention, They moved and inter- 
ested Henry, and that was enough to secure 
her ear. ‘ 

Her mother alone did not’ feel that dis- 
tinguished and predominating affection, 
with which the rest of the family cherished 
Lucy. She regarded what she termed her 
daughter's want of spirit, as a decided 
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mark, that the more plebeian blood of her 
father predominated in Lucy’s veins, and 
used to call her in derision her Lammer- 
moor Shepherdess. ‘To dislike so gentle 
and inoffensive a being was impossible; but 
Lady Ashton preferred her eldest son, on 
whom had descended a large portion of her 
own ambitious and undaunted disposition, 
to a daughter whose softness of temper 
seemed allied to feebleness of mind. Her 
eldest son was the more partially beloved 
by his mother, because, contrary to the 
usual custom of Scottish families of dis- 
tinction, he had been named after the head 
of the house. 

‘“My Sholto,” she said, ‘‘will support 
the untarnished honor of his materaal 
house, and elevate and support that of his 
father. Poor Lucy is unfit for courts or 
crowded halls. Some country laird must 
be her husband, rich enough to supply her 
with every comfort, without an effort on 
her own part, so that she may have nothing 
to shed a tear for but the tender apprehen- 
sion lest he may break his neck in a fox- 
chase. It was not so, however, that our 
house was raised, nor is it so that it can be 
fortified and augmented. ‘The Lord Keep- 
er’s dignity is yet new; it must be borne as 
if we were used to its weight, worthy of it, 
and prompt to assertand maintain it. Be- 
fore ancient authorities, men bend, from 
customary and hereditary deference; in our 
presence, thev will stand érect, unless they 
are compelled to prostrate themselves. A 
daughter fit for the sheep-fold or the clois- 
ter, is ill-qualified to exact respect where it 
is yielded with reluctance; and since Heaven 
refused us a third boy, Lucy should have 
held a character fit to supply his place. 
The hour will be a happy one which dis- 
poses her hand in marriage to some one 
whose energy is greater than her own, or 
whose ambition is of as low an order.” 

So meditated a mother, to whom the 
qualities of her children’s hearts, as well as 
the prospect of their domestic happiness, 
seemed light in comparison to their rank 
and temporal greatness. But, like many a 
parent of hot and impatient character, she 
was mistaken in estimating the feelings of 
her daughter, who, under a semblance of 
extreme indifference, nourished the germ 
of those passions which sometimes spring 
up in one night, like the gourd of the 
prophet, and astonish the observer by their 
unexpected ardor and intensity. In fact, 
Lucy’s sentiments seemed chill, because 
nothing had occurred to interest or awaken 
them. Her life had hitherto flowed on in a 
uniform and gentle tenor, and happy for 
her had not its present smoothness of cur- 
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rent tesembled that of the stream as it 
glides downward to the waterfall! 

‘So Lucy,” said her father, entering as 
her song was ended, ‘‘does your musical 
philosopher teach you to contemn the world 
before you know 1t?—that is surely some- 
thing premature. Or did you but speak 
according to the fashion of fair maidens, 
who are always to hold the pleasures of life 
in contempt till they are pressed upon them 
by the address of some gentle knight?” 

Lucy blushed, disclaimed any inference 
respecting her own choice being drawn from 
her selection of a song, and readily laid 
aside her instrument at her father’s request 
that she would attend him in his walk. 

A large and well-wooded park, or rather 
chase, stretched along the hill behind the 
castle, which occupying, as we have no- 
ticed, a pass ascending from the plain, 
seemed built in its very gorge to defend the 
forest ground which arose behind it in 
shaggy majesty. Into this romantic region 
the father and daughter proceeded, arm in 
arm, by a noble avenue overarched by em- 
bowering elms, beneath which groups of 
the fallow-deer were seen to stray in distant 
perspective. As they paced slowly on, ad- 
miring the different points of view, for 
which Sir William Ashton, notwithstanding 
the nature of his usual avocations, had con- 
siderable taste and feeling, they were over- 
taken by the forester, or park-keeper, who, 
intent on silvan sport, was proceeding 
with his cross-bow over his arm, and a 
hound led in leash by his boy, into the in- 
terior of the wood. 

‘““Going to shoot us a piece of venison, 
Norman?” said his master, as he returned 
the woodman’s salutation. 

“Saul, your honor, and that lam. Will 
it please you to see the sport?” 

“OQ no,” said his lordship, after looking 
at his daughter, whose color fled at the idea 
of seeing the deer shot, although, had her 
father expressed his wish that they should 
accompany Norman, it was probable she 
would not even have hinted her reluct- 
ance. 

The forester shrugged hisshoulders. ‘‘It 
was a disheartening thing,” he said, ‘‘when 
none of the gentles came down to see the 
sport. He hoped Captain Sholto would be 
soon hame, or he might shut up his shop 
entirely; for Mr. Harry was kept sae close 
wi’ his Latin nonsense, that, though his 
will was very gude to be in the wood from 
morning till night, there would bea hopeful 
lad Jost, and no making a man of him. It 
was not so, he had heard, in Lord Ravens- 
wood’s time—when a buck was to be killed, 


man and mother’s son ran to see; and when | 
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the deer fell, the knife was always presented 
to the knight, and he never gave less than 
a dollar for the compliment. And there 
was Edgar Ravenswood—Master of Ravens- 
wood that is now—when he goes up to the 
wood—there hasna been a better hunter 
since Tristrem’s time—when Sir Edgar 
hauds out,* down goes the deer, faith. But 
we hae lost a’ sense of wood-craft on this 
side of the hill.” 

There was much in this harangue highly 
displeasing to the Lord Keeper’s feelings; 
he could not help observing that his menial 
despised him almost avowedly for not pos- 
sessing that taste for sport, which in those 
times was deemed the natural and indispen- 
sable attribute of a real gentleman. But 
the master of the game is, in all country 
houses, a man of great importance, and en- 
titled to use considerable freedom of speech. 
Sir William, therefore, only smiled and re- 
plied, he had something else to think upon 
to-day than killing deer; meantime, taking 
out his purse, he gave the ranger a dollar for 
his encouragement. The fellow received it 
as the waiter of a fashionable hotel receives 
double his proper fee from the hands of a 
country gentleman,—that is, with a smile, 
in which pleasure at the gift is mingled with 
contempt for the ignorance of the donor. 
‘Your honor is the bad paymaster,” he said, 
“who pays before it is done. What would 
you do were I to miss the buck after you 
have paid me my wood-fee?” 

“I suppose,” said the Keeper, smiling, 
“‘you would hardly guess what I mean were 
I to tell you of a condictio indebiti?” 

*“Not I, on my saul—I guess it is some 
law phrase—but sue a beggar, and—your 
honor knows what follows.—Well, but I 
will be just with you, and if bow and brach 
fail not, you shall have a piece of game two 
fingers fat on the brisket.” 

As he was about to go off, his master 
again called him, and asked, as if by acci- 
dent, whether the Master of Ravenswood 
was actually so brave a man and so good a 
shooter as the world spoke him? 

‘‘Brave!—brave enough, I warrant you,” 
answered Norman; ‘‘I was in the wood at 
Tyninghame, when there was a sort of gal- 
lants hunting with my lord: on my saul, 
there was a buck turned to bay made us all 
stand back; a stout old ‘Trojan of the first 
head, ten-tyned branches, and a brow as 
broad as e’er a bullock’s. Egad, he dashed 
at the old lord, and there would have been 
inlake among the peerage, if the Master had 
not whipt roundly in, and hamstrung him 
with his cutlass. He was but sixteen then, 
bless his heart!” 


* Hauds out. Holds out, 7.e. presents his piece. 
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‘“And is he as ready with the gun as with 
the couteau?” said Sir Wilham. 

‘He'll strike this silver dollar out from 
beneath my finger and thumb at four score 
yards, and I’ll hold it out for a gold merk; 
what more would you have of eye, hand, 
lead, and gunpowder?” 

“‘O, no more to be wished, certainly,” said 
the Lord Keeper; ‘‘but we keep you from 
your sport, Norman. Good-morrow, good 
Norman.” — 

And humming his rustic roundelay, the 
yeoman went on his road, the sound of his 
rough voice gradually dying away as the 
distance betwixt them increased: 


“The monk must arise when the matins ring, 
The abbot may sleep to their chime; 
But the yeoman must start when the bugles sing, 
Tis time, my hearts, ’tis time. 


“There’s bucks and raes on Bilhope braes, 
There’s a herd on Shortwood Shaw; 
But a lily-white doe in the garden goes, 

She’s fairly worth them a’.”’ 


“Has this fellow,” said the Lord Keeper, 
when the veoman’s song had died on the 
wind, ‘‘ever served the Ravenswood people, 
that he seems so much interested in them? 
I suppose you know, Lucy, for you make it 
a point of conscience to record the special 
history of every boor about the castle.” 

‘Tam not quite so faithful a chronicler, 
my dear father; but I believe that Norman 
once served here while a boy, and before he 
went to Ledington, whence you hired him. 
But if you want to know anything of the 
former family, Old Alice is the best author- 
ity.” 

‘‘And what should I have to do with 
them, pray, Lucy,” said her father, ‘‘or with 
their history or accomplishments?” 

“Nay, I do not know, sir; only that you 
were asking questions of Norman about 
young Ravenswood.” 

‘“Pshaw, child!”—replied her father, yet 
immediately added, ‘‘and who is old Alice? 
I think you know all the old women in the 
country.” 

‘**To be sure I do, or how could I help 
the old creatures when they are in hard 
times? Andas to old Alice, she is the very 
empress of old women, and queen of gossips, 
so far as legendary lore is concerned. She 
is blind, poor old soul, but when she speaks 
to you, you would think she has some way 
of looking into your very heart. I am sure 
I often cover my face, or turn it away, for 
it seems as if she saw one change color, 
though she has been blind these twenty 
years. She is worth visiting, were it but 
to say you have seen a blind and _ paralytic 
old woman have so much acuteness of per- 
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ception, and dignity of manners. I assure 
you she might be a countess from her lan- 
guage and behavior.—Come, you must go 
to see Alice; we are not a quarter of a mile 
from her cottage.” 

‘‘All this, my dear,” said the Lord Keeper, 
‘ig no answer to my question, who this 
woman is, and what is her connection with 
the former proprietor’s family?” 

“‘O, it was something of a nourice-ship, 
I believe; and she remained here, because 
her two grandsons were engaged in your 
service. But it was against her will I fancy; 
for the poor old creature is always regret- 
ting the change of times and of property.” 

‘‘Tam much obliged to her,” answered 
the Lord Keeper. ‘‘She and her folk eat 
my bread, and drink my cup, and are la- 
menting all the while that they are not still 
under a family which never could do good, 
either to themselves or any one else!” 

‘‘Indeed,” replied Lucy, ‘‘I am certain 
you do old Alice injustice. She has nothing 
mercenary about her, and would not accept 
a penny in charity, if it were to save her 
from being starved. She is only talkative, 
like all old folk, when you put them on 
stories of their youth; and she speaks about 
the Ravenswood people, because she lived 
under them somany years. But I am sure 
she is grateful to you, sir, for your protec- 
tion, and that she would rather speak to 
you, than to any other person in the whole 
world beside. Do, sir, come and see old 
Alice.” 

And, with the freedom of an indulged 
daughter, she dragged the Lord Keeper in 
the direction she desired. 


CHAPTER III. 


Through tops of the high trees she did descry 

A little smoke, whose vapor, thin and light, 

Reeking aloft, uprolled to the sky, 

Which cheerful sign did send unto her sight, 

That in the same did wonne some living wight. 
SPENSER. 


Lucy acted as her father’s guide, for he 
was too much engrossed with his political 
labors, or with scoiety, to be perfectly ac- 
quainted with his own extensive domains, 
and, moreover, was generally an inhabitant 
of the city of Edinburgh; and she, on the 
other hand, had, with her mother, resided 
the whole summer in Ravenswood, and 
partly from taste, partly from want of any 
other amusement, had, by her frequent 
rambles, learnt to know each lane, alley, 
dingle, or bushy dell, 


And every bosky bourne from side to side. 
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We have said that the Lord Keeper was 
not indifferent to the beauties of nature; 
and we add, in justice to him, that he felt 
them doubly, when pointed out by the beau- 
tiful, simple, and interesting girl, who, 
hanging on his arm with filal kindness, 
now called him to admire the size of some 
ancient oak, and now the unexpected turn, 
where the path, developing its maze from 
glen or dingle, suddenly reached an emi- 
nence commanding an extensive view of the 
plains beneath them, and then gradually 
glided away from the prospect to lose itself 
among rocks and thickets, and guide to 
scenes of deeper seclusion. 

It was when pausing on one of those points 
of extensive and commanding view, that 
Lucy told her father they were close by the 
cottage of her blind protégée; and on turn- 
ing from the little hill, a path which led 
around it, worn by the daily steps of the 
infirm inmate, brought them in sight of the 
hut, which, embosomed ,in a deep and 
obscure dell, seemed to have been so sit- 
uated purposely to bear a correspondence 
with the darkened state of its inhabitant. 

The cottage was situated immediately 
under a tall rock, which in some measure 
beetled over it, as 1f threatening tc drop 
some detached fragment from its brow on 
the frail tenement beneath. The hut itself 
was constructed of turf and stones, and 
rudely roofed over with thatch, much of 
which was ina dilapidated condition. The 
thin blue smoke rose from it in a light 
column, and curled upward along the white 
face of the incumbent rock, giving the 
scene a tint of exquisite softness. In a 
small and rude garden, surrounded by strag- 
gling elder-bushes, which formed a sort of 
imperfect hedge, sat, near to the bee-hives, 
by the produce of which she lived, that 
“woman old,” whom Lucy had brought her 
father hither to visit. 

Whatever there had been which was dis- 
astrous in her fortune—whatever there was 
miserable in her dwelling, it was easy to 
judge, by the first glance, that neither 
years, poverty, misfortune, nor infirmity, 
had broken the spirit of this remarkable 
woman. 

She occupied a turf-seat placed under a 
weeping birch of unusual magnitude and 
age, as Judah is represented sitting under 
her palm-tree, with an air at once of majesty 
and of dejection. Her figure was tall, 
commanding, and but little bent by the in- 
firmities of old age. Her dress, though 
that of a peasant, was uncommonly clean, 
forming in that particular a strong contrast 
to most of her rank, and was disposed with 
an attention to neatness and even to taste, 
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equally unusual. But it was her expression 
of countenance which chiefly struck the 
spectator, and induced most persons to ad- 
dress her with a degree of deference and 
civility very inconsistent with the miserable 
state of her dwelling, and which, neverthe- 
less, she received with that easy composure 
which showed she felt it to be her due. She 
had once been beautiful, but her beauty had 
been of a bold and masculine cast, such as 
does not survive the bloom of youth; yet 
her features continued to express strong 
sense, deep reflection, and a character of 
sober pride, which, as we have already said 
of her dress, appeared to argue a conscious 
superiority to those of her own rank. It 
scarce seemed possible that a face, deprived 
of the edvantage of sight, could have ex-- 
pressed character so strongly; but her eyes, 
which were almost totally closed, did not, 
by the display of their sightless orbs, mar 
the countenance to which they could add 
nothing. She seemed in a ruminating pos- 
ture, soothed, perhaps, by the murmurs of 
the busy tribe around her, to abstraction, 
though not to slumber. 

Lucy undid the latch of the little garden 
gate, and solicited the old woman’s atten- 
tion. ‘‘My father, Alice, is come to see 
you.” 

‘‘He is welcome, Miss Ashton, and so are 
you ” said the old woman, turning and in- 
clining her head toward her visitors. 

“This is a fine morning for your bee- 
hives, mother,” said the Lord Keeper, who, 
struck with the outward appearance of 
Alice, was somewhat curious to know if her 
conversation would correspond with it. 

‘*T believe so, my lord,” she replied; ‘‘I 
feel the air breathe milder than of late.” 

“You do not,” resumed the statesman, 
“‘take charge of these bees yourself, mother? 
—How do you manage them?”— 

‘“By delegates, as kings do their subjects,” 
resumed Alice; ‘‘and lam fortunate in a 
prime minister—Here, Babie.” 

She whistled on a small silver call which 
hung around her neck, axd which at thai 
time was sometimes used to summon domes- 
tics, and Babie, a girl of fifteen, made her: 
appearance from the hut, not altogether so 
cleanly arrayed as she would probably have. 
been had Alice had the use of her eyes, but: 
with a greater air of neatness than was upor 
the whole to have been expected. 

‘‘Babie,” said her mistress, ‘‘offer some 
bread and honey to the Lord Keeper and 
Miss Ashton—they will excuse your awk- 
wardness if you use cleanliness and de- 
spatch.” 

Babie performed her mistress’s command 
with the grace which was naturally to nave 
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been expected, moving to and fro with a 
lobster-like gesture, her feet and legs tend- 
ing one way, while her head, turned in a 
different direction, was fixed in wonder 
upon the laird, who was more frequently 
heard of than seen by his tenants and de- 
pendants. The bread and honey, however, 
deposited ona plantain leaf, was offered and 
accepted in all due courtesy. The Lord 
Keeper, still retaining the place which he 
had occupied on the decayed trunk of a 
fallen tree, looked as if he wished to prolong 
the interview, but was at a loss how to in- 
troduce a suitable subject. 

“You have been long a resident on this 
property?” he said, after a pause. 

‘“Tt is now nearly sixty years since I first 
knew Ravenswood,” answered the old dame, 
whose conversation, though perfectly civil 
and respectful, seemed cautiously lmited 
to the unavoidable and necessary task of 
replying to Sir William. 

“You are not, I should judge by your 
accent, of this country originally?” said 
the Lord Keeper, in continuation. 

‘‘No; Iam by birth an Englishwoman.” 

“Yet you seem attached to this country 
as if it were your own.” 

“Tt is here,” replied the blind woman, 
‘that I have drunk the cup of joy and of 
sorrow which Heaven destined for me. I 
was here the wife of an upright and affec- 
tionate husband for more than twenty years 
—I was here the mother of six promising 
children—it was here that God deprived me 
of all these blessings—it was here they died, 
and yonder, by yon ruined chapel, they lie 
all buried—I had no country but theirs 
while they lived—I have none but theirs 
now they are no more.” 

‘‘But your house,” said the Lord Keeper, 
looking at it, ‘is miserably ruinous?” — - 

‘Do, my dear father,” said Lucy, eager- 
ly, yet bashfully, catching at the hint, 
“sive orders to make it better,—that is, if 
you think it proper.” 

“Tt will last my time, my dear Lucy,” 
said the blind woman; ‘‘I would not have my 
lord give himself the least trouble about it.” 

“But,” said Lucy, ‘‘you once had a much 
better house, and were rich, and now in 
your old age to live in this hovel!” 

“Tt is as good as I deserve, Miss Lucy; if 
my heart has not broke with what I have 
suffered, and seen others suffer, it must 
have been strong enough, and the rest of 
this old frame has no right to call itself 
weaker.” 

“You have probably witnessed many 
changes,” said the Lord Keeper; ‘‘but your 
experience must have taught you to expect 
‘them.” 
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“Tt has taught me to endure them, m7 
lord,” was the reply. 

“Yet you knew that they must needs 
arrive in the course of years?” said the 
statesman. 

‘‘Ay; as I know that the stump, on or 
beside which you sit, once a tall and lofty 
tree, must needs one day fall by decay, or 
by the axe; yet [ hoped my eyes might not 
witness the downfall of the tree which over- 
shadowed my dwelling.” 

‘Do not suppose,” said the Lord Keeper, 
“that you will lose any interest with me, 
for looking back with regret to the days 
when another family possessed my estates. 
You had reason, doubtless, to love them, 
and I respect your gratitude. I will order 
some repairs in your cottage, and I hope we 
shall live to be friends when we know each 
other better.” 

‘‘Those of my age,” returned the dame, 
‘‘make no new friends. I thank you for 
your bounty—it is well intended, undoubt- 
edly; but I have all I want, and I cannot ac- 
cept more at your lordship’s hands.” 

“Well, then,” continued the Lord 
Keeper, ‘‘at least allow me to say, that I 
look upon you as a woman of sense and 
education beyond your appearance, and 
that I hope you will continue to reside on 
this property of mine rent-free for your 
life.” 

‘*T hope I shall,” said the old dame, com- 
posedly; ‘‘I believe that was made an 
article in the sale of Ravenswood to your 
lordship, though such a trifling circum- 
stance may have escaped your recollec- 
tion.” 

**T remember—I recollect,” said his lord- 
ship, somewhat confused. ‘‘I percieve you 
are too much attached to your old friends 
to accept any benefit from their successor.” 

‘‘Far from it, my lord; I am grateful for 
the benefits which I decline, and I wish I 
could pay you for offering them better than 
what 1am now about to say.” The Lord 
Keeper looked at her in some surprise, but 
said not a word. ‘‘My lord,” she con- 
tinued, in an impressive and solemn tone, 
‘“‘take care what you do; you aze on the 
brink of a precipice.” 

“Indeed?” said the Lord Keeper, his 
mind reverting to the political cireum- 
stances of the country. ‘‘Has anything 
come to your knowledge—any plot. or con- 
spiracy ?” 

‘**No, my lord; those who traffic in such 
commodities do not call into their councils 
the old, blind, and infirm. My warning is 
of another kind. You have driven matters 
hard with the house of Ravenswood. 
| Believe a true tale—they are a fierce house, 
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and there is danger in dealing with men 
when they become desperate.” 

‘Tush!’ answered the Keeper; ‘‘what 
bas been between us has been the work of 
the law, not my doing; and to the law they 
must look, if they would impugn my pro- 
ceedings.” 

**Ay, but they may think otherwise, and 
take the law into their own hand, when 
they fail of other means of redress.” 

“What mean you?” said the Lord 
Keeper. ‘‘Young Ravenswood would not 
haye recourse to personal violence?” 

““God forbid I should say so! I know 
nothing of the youth but what is honorable 
and open—honorable and open, said I?—I 
should have added, free, generous, noble. 
But he is still a Ravenswood, and may bide 
his time. Remember the fate of Sir George 
Lockhart.’* 

The Lord Keeper started as she called 
to his recollection a tragedy so deep and 
so recent. The old woman proceeded: 
**Chiesley, who did the deed, was a relative 
of Lord Ravenswood, In the hall of 
Ravenswood, in my presence, and in that of 
others, he avowed publicly his determina- 
tion to do the cruelty which he afterward 
committed. I could not keep silence, 
though to speak it ill became -my station. 
‘You are devising a dreadful crime,’ I said, 
‘for which vou must reckon before the judg- 
ment-seat.” Never shall I forget his look, 
as he replied, ‘I must reckon then for many 
things, and will reckon for this also.’ 
Therefore I may well say, beware of press- 
ing a desperate man with the hand of au- 
thority. There is blood of Chiesley in the 
veins of Ravenswood, and one drop of it 
were enough to fire him in the circum- 
stances in which he is placed—I say, be- 
ware of him.” 

The old dame had, either intentionally or 
by accident, harped aright the fear of the 
Lord Keeper. The desperate and dark re- 
source of private assassination, so familiar 
to a Scottish baron in former times, had 
even in the present age been too frequently 
resorted to under the pressure of unusual 
temptation, or where the mind of the actor 
was prepared for such a crime. Sir Wil- 
liam Ashton was aware of this; as also that 
young Ravenswood had received injuries 
sufficient to prompt him to that sort of re- 
yenge, which becomes a frequent though 
fearful consequence of the partial adminis- 
tration of justice. He endeavored to dis- 
guise from Alice the nature of the appre- 
hension which he entertained; but so in- 
effectually, that a person even of less pene- 
tration than nature had endowed her with 

*Note C. Sir George Lockhart. 
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must necssarily have been aware that the 
subject lay near his bosom. His voice was 
changed in its accent as he replied to her, 
that the master of Ravenswood was a man 
of honor;—and were it otherwise, that the 
fate of Chiesley of Dalry was a sufficient 
warning to any one who should dare to as- 
sume the office of avenger of his own im- 
aginary wrongs. And having hastily uttered 
these expressions, he rose and left the place 
without waiting for a reply. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Is she a Capulet? 
O dear account! my life is my foe’s debt. 
SHAKESPHARE,. 


THe Lord Keeper walked for nearly a 
quarter of a mile in profound silence. His 
daughter, naturally timid, and bred up in 
those ideas of filial awe and implicit obedi- 
ence which were inculcated upon the youth 
of that period, did not venture to interrupt 
his meditations. 

‘“‘Why do you look so pale, Lucy?” said 
her father, turning suddenly round and 
breaking silence. 

According to the ideas of the time, which 
did not permit a young woman to offer her 
sentiments on any subject of importance 
unless especially required to do so, Lucy 
was bound to appear ignorant of the mean- 
ing of all that had passed betwixt Alice 
and her father, and imputed the emotion 
he had observed to the fear of the wild cat- 
tle which grazed in that part of the exten- 
sive chase through which they were now 
walking. 

Of these animals, the descendants of the 
savage herds which anciently roamed free 
in the Caledonian forests, it was formerly a 


‘point of state to preserve afew in the parks 


of the Scottish nobility. Specimens con- 
tinued within the memory of man to be kept 
at least at three houses of distinction, 
namely, Hamilton, Drumlanrig, and Cum- 
bernauld. They had degenerated from the 
ancient race in size and strength, if we are 
to judge from the accounts of old chroni- 
cles, and from the formidable remains fre- 
quently discovered in bogs and morasses 
when drained and laid open. The bull had 
lost the-shaggy honors of his mane, and the 
race was small and light made, in color a 
dingy white, or rather a pale yellow, with 
black horn and hoofs. They retained, how- 
ever, in some measure, the ferocity of their 
ancestry, could not be domesticated on ac: 
count of their antipathy to the human race 
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and were often dangerous if approached un- 
guardedly, or wantonly disturbed. 

It was this last reason which has occa- 
sioned their being extirpated at the places 
we have mentioned, where probably they 
would otherwise have been retained as ap- 
oropriate inhabitants of a Scottish wood- 
el and fit tenants for a baronial forest. 
A few, if I mistake not, are still preserved 
at Chillingham Castle, in Northumberland, 
the seat of the Earl of Tankerville. 

It was to her finding herself in the vicin- 
ity of a group of three or four of these 
animals, that Lucy thought proper to im- 
pute those signs of fear Which had arisen 
in her countenance for a different reason. 
For she had been familiarized with the ap- 
pearance of the wild cattle, during her walks 
in the chase; and it was not then, as it 
may be now, a necessary part of a one 
lady’s demeanor to indulge in iseless | 1 
tremors’of the nerves. On alte, seth 
occasion, however, she speedily found cause 
for real terror. 

Lucy had scarcely replied to her father 
in the words we have mentioned, and he 
was just about to rebuke her supposed timid- 
ity, when a bull, stimulated either by the 
scarlet color of Miss Ashton’s mantle, or by 
one of those fits of capricious ferocity to 
which their dispositions are liable, detached 
himself suddenly from the group which was 
feeding at the upper extremity of a grassy 
glade, that seemed to lose itself among the 
crossing and entangled boughs. The ani- 
mal approached the intruders on his past- 
ure ground, at first slowly, pawing the 
ground with his hoof, bellowing from time 
to time, and tearing up the sand with his 
horns, as if to lash himself up to rage and 
violence. 

The Lord Keeper, who observed the ani- 
mal’s demeanor, was aware that he was 
about to become mischievous, and, drawing 
his daughter’s arm under his own, began to 
walk fast along the avenue, in hopes to get 
out of his sight and his reach. This was 
the most injudicious course he could have 
adopted, for, encouraged by the appear- 
ance of flight, the bull began to pursue 
them at full speed. Assailed by a dé anger 
so imminent, firmer courage than that of) t 
the Lord Keeper might have given way. 
But pat ternal tenderness, “love strong as 
death,” sustained him. Ie continued to 
support and drag onward his daughter, 
until, her fears altogether depriving her of 
the power of flight, “she sunk down by his 
side; and when he could no longer assist 
her to esc: ape, he turned round and cee ed 
himself betwixt her and the raging animal, 
which, advancing in full career, its brutal 
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fury enhanced by the rapidity of the pur- 
an it, Was Now ce afew yards of them. 

‘The Lord Keeper had no weapons; his age 
and g gravity dispensed even with the usual 
ap pendage of a walking sword,—could such 
appendage have availed him anything. 

It seemed inevitable that the father or 
daughter, or both, should have fallen vic- 
tims to the impending danger, when a shot 
from the neighboring thicket arrested the 
progress of the animal. He was so truly 
struck between the junction of the spine 
with the skull, that the wound, which in 
any other part of his body might scarce 
have impeded his career, proved instantly 
fatal. Stumbling forward with a hideous 
bellow, the progressive force of his previous 
motion, rather than any operation of his 
limbs, carried him up to within three yards 
of the astonished Lord Keeper, where he 

rolled on the ground, his limbs darkened 
oom the black death-swea at, and quivering 
with the last convulsions of muscular 
motion. 

Lucy lay senseless on the ground, insen- 
sible of the wonderful deliverance which 
she had experienced. Her father was al- 
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imost equally stupified, so rapid and uncx- 


pected had been the transition from the 
horrid death which seemed inevitable, to 
perfect security. He gazed on the animel, 
terrible even in death, with a species of 
mute and confused astonishment, which cid 
not permit him distinctly to understand 
what had taken place; and so inaccurate 
was his consciousness of what had passed, 
that he might have supposed the bull had 
been arrested in its career by a thunderbolt, 
had he not observed among the branches 
of the thicket the figure of a man, witha 
short gun or musquetoon in his hand. 

This instantly recalled him to a sense of 
their situation—a glance at his daughter 
reminded him of the neces sity of procuring 
her assistance. He called to the man, 
whom he concluded to be one of his forest- 
ers, to give immediate attention to Miss 
Ashton, while he himself hastened to eall 
assistance. The huntsman approached 
them accordingly, and the Lord Keeper saw 
he was a stranger, but was too much agi- 
tated to make any farther remarks. Ina 
few hurried words, he direeted the shooter, 
as stronger and more active than himself, 
to carry the young lady to a neighboring 
fountain, while he went back to Alice’s hut 
to procure more aid. 

The man to whose timely interference 
they had been so much indebted, did not 
seem inclined to leave his good work half 
finished, He raised Lucey from the ground 
in his arms, and conveying her through the 
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glades of the forest by paths with which he | 


seemed well acquainted, stopped not until 
he laid her in safety by the side of a plenti- 
ful and pellucid fountain, which had been 
once covered in, screened and decorated with 
architectural ornaments of a Gothic char- 
acter. But now the vault which had cover- 
ed it being broken down and riven, and the 
Gothic font ruined and demolished, the 
stream burst forth from the recess of the 
earth in open day, and winded its way 
among the broken sculpture and moss- 
grown stones which lay in confusion around 
its source. 

Tradition, always busy, at least in Scot- 
land, to grace with a legendary tale a spot 
in itself interesting, had ascribed a cause 
of peculiar veneration to this fountain. A 
beautiful young lady met one of the Lords 
of Ravenswood while hunting near this spot, 
and like a second Kgeria, had captivated 
the affections of the feudal Numa. They 
met frequently afterward, and always at 
sunset, the charms of the nymph’s mind 
completing the conquest which her beauty 
had begun, and the mystery of the intrigue 
adding zest to both. She always appeared 
and disappeared close by the fountain, with 
which, therefore, her lover judged she had 
some inexplicable connection. She placed 
certain restrictions on their intercourse, 
which also savored of mystery. They met 
only once a-week—Friday was the appointed 
day—and she explained to the Lord of Ra- 
venswood, that they were under the neces- 
sity of separating so soon as the bell of a 
chapel, belonging to a hermitage in the 
adjoining wood, now long ruinous, should 
toll the hour of vespers. In the course of 
his confession, the Baron of Ravenswood 
intrusted the hermit with the secret of this 
singular amour, and Father Zachary drew 
the necessary and obvious consequence, that 
his patron was enveloped in the toils of 
Satan, and in danger of destruction both to 
body and soul. He urged these perils to 
the Baron with all the force of monkish 
rhetoric, and described, in the most fright- 
ful colors, the real character and person of 
the apparently lovely Naiad, whom he hesi- 
tated not to denounce asa limb of the king- 
dom of darkness. The lover listened with 
obstinate incredulity; and it was not until 
worn out by the obstinacy of the anchoret, 
that he consented to put the state and con- 
dition of his mistress to a certain trial, and 
for that purpose acquiesced in Zachary’s 
proposal, that on their next interview the 
vespers’ bell should be rung half-an-hour 
later than usual. The hermit maintained, 
and bucklered his opinion by quotations 
from Malleus Maleficarum, Sprengerus, 
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Remigius,* and other learned demonolo- 
gists, that the Evil One, thus seduced to 
remain behind the appointed hour, would 
assume her true shape, and, having ap- 
peared to her terrified lover as a fiend of 
hell, would vanish from him in a flash of 
sulphurous lightning. Raymond of Ra- 
venswood acquiesced in the experiment, not 
incurious concerning the issue, though 
confident it would disappoint the expecta- 
tions of the hermit. 

At the appointed hour the lovers met, 
and their interview was protracted beyond 
that at which they usually parted by the 
delay of the priest to ring his usual curfew. 
No change took place upon the nymph’s 
outward form; but as soon as the lengthen- 
ing shadows made her aware that the usual 
hour of the vespers’ chime was past, she tore 
herself from her lover’s arms with a shriek 
of despair, bid him adieu for ever, and 
plunging into the fountain, disappeared 
from his eyes. The bubbles occasioned by 
her descent were crimsoned with blood as 
they arose, leaving the distracted Baron to 
infer, that his ill-judged curiosity had occa- 
sioned the death of this interesting and 
mysterious being. ‘The remorse which he 
felt, as well as the recollection of her charms, 
proved the penance of his future life, which 
he lost in the battle of Flodden not many 
monthsafter. But, in memory of his Naiad, 
he had previously ornamented the fountain 
in which she appeared to reside, and secured 
its waters from profanation or pollution, 
by the small vaulted building of which the 
fragments still remained scattered around 
it. From this period the house of Ravens- 
wood was supposed to have dated its decay. 

Such was the generally received legend, 
which some, who would seem wiser than 
the vulgar, explained, as obscurely intima- 
ting the fate ofa beautiful maid of plebeian 
rank, the mistress of this Raymond, whom 
he slew in a fit of jealousy, and whose blood 
was mingled with the waters of the locked 
fountain, as it was commonly called. Others 
imagined that the tale had a more remote 
origin in the ancient heathen mythology. 
All however agreed, that the spot was fatal 
to the Ravenswood family; and that to- 
drink of the waters of the well, or even ap- 
proach its brink, was as ominous to a de- 
scendant of that house, as fora Grahame to 
wear green, a Bruce to kill a spider, or a 
St. Clair to cross the Ord on a Monday. 

It was on this ominous spot that Lucy 
Ashton first drew breath after her long and 
almost deadly swoon. Beautiful and pale 
as the fabulous Naiad in the last agony of 
separation from her lover, she was seated 

{* See the Author’s Letters on Demonology. | 
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so as to rest with her back against a part of 
the ruined wall, while her mantle, dripping 
with the water which her protector had used 
profusely to recall her senses, clung to her 
slender and beautifully proportioned form. 

The first moment of recollection brought 
to her mind the danger which had over- 
powered her senses—the next called to re- 
membrance that of her father. She looked 
around—he was nowhere to be seen—‘‘My 
father—my father!” was all that she could 
ejaculate. 

‘Sir William is safe,” answered the voice 
of a stranger—‘‘perfectly safe, and will be 
with you instantly.” 

‘Are you sure of that?” exclaimed Lucy 
—‘‘the bull was close by us—do not stop 
me—I must go to seek my father.” 

And she arose with that purpose; but her 
strength was so much exhausted, that, far 
from possessing the power to execute her 
purpose, she must have fallen against the 
stone on which she had leant, probably not 
without sustaining serious injury. 

The stranger was so near to her that, 
without actually suffering her to fall, he 
could not avoid catching her in his arms, 
which, however, he did with a momentary 
reluctance, very unusual when youth inter- 
poses to prevent beauty from danger. It 
seemed as if her weight, slight as it was, 
proved too heavy for her young and athletic 
assistant, for without feeling the temptation 
of detaining her in his arms even for a sin- 
gle instant, he again placed her on the 
sione from which she had risen, and retreat- 
ing a few steps, repeated hastily, ‘Sir Wil- 
ham Ashton is perfectly safe, and will be 
here instantly. Do not make yourself 
anxious on his account—Fate has singularly 
preserved him. You, madam, are exhaust- 
ed, and must not think of rising until you 
have some assistance more suitable than 
mine. ” 

Lucy, whose senses were by this time 
more effectually collected, was naturally led 
to Jook at the stranger with attention. 
There was nothing in his appearance which 
should have rendered him unwilling to offer 
his arm to a young lady who required sup- 
port, or which could have induced her to 
refuse his assistance; and she could not help 
thinking, even in that moment, that he 
seemed cold and reluctant to offer it. <A 
shooting-dress of dark cloth intimated the 
rank of the wearer, though concealed in 
part by a large and loose cloak of a dark 
brown color. A Montero cap and a-black 
teather drooped over the wearer’s brow, and 
partly concealed his features, which, so far 
as seen, were dark, regular, and full of ma- 
jestic, though somewhat sullen, expression. 
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Some secret sorrow, or the brooding spirit 
of some moody passion, had quenched the 
light and ingenuous vivacity of youth ina 
countenance singularly fitted to display 
both, and it was not .easy to gaze on the 
stranger without a secret impression either 
of pity or awe, or at least of doubt and cu- 
riosity allied to both. 

The impression which we have necessarily 
been long in describing, Lucy felt in the 
glance of a moment, and had no sooner 
encountered the keen black eyes of the 
stranger, than her own were bent on the 
ground with a mixture of bashful emibar- 
rassment and fear. Yet there was a neces- 
sity to speak, at least she thought so, and 
in a fluttered accent she began to mention 
her wonderful escape, in which she was sure 
that the stranger must, under Heaven, have 
been her father’s protector, and her own. 

He seemed to shrink from her expressions 
of gratitude, while he replied abruptly, “‘I 
leave you, madam,”—the deep melody of 
his voice rendered powerful, but not harsh, 
by something like a severity of tone—‘“‘I 
leave you to the protection of those to whom 
it is possible you may have this day been a 
guardian angel.” 

Lucy was surprised at the ambiguity of 
his language, and, with a feeling of artless 
and unaffected gratitude, began to depre- 
cate the idea of having intended to give 
her deliverer any offence, as if such a thing 
had been possible. ‘‘I have been unfortu- 
nate,” she said, ‘‘in endeavoring to express 
my thanks—I am sure it must beso, though 
I cannot recollect what I said—but would 
you but stay till my father—till the Lord 
Keeper comes—would you only permit him 
to pay you his thanks, and to inquire your 
name,” 

‘*My name is unnecessary,” answered the 
stranger; ‘‘your father—I would rather say 
Sir Wilham <Ashton—will learn it soon 
enough, for all the pleasure it is likely to 
afford him.” 

“You mistake him,” said Lucy, earnestly; 
“‘he will be grateful for my sake and for 
his own. You do not know my father, or 
you are deceiving me with a story of his 
safety, when he has already fallen a victim 
to the fury of that animal.” 

When she had caught this idea, she started 
from the ground, and .endeavored to press 
toward the avenue in which the accident 
had taken place, while the stranger, though 
he seemed to hesitate between the desire to 
assist and the wish to leave her, was obliged, 
in common humanity, to oppose her both 
by entreaty and action. 

‘‘On the word of a gentleman, madam, I 
tell you the truth; your father is in perfect 
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safety; you will expose yourself to injury if 
you venture back where the herd of wild 
cattle grazed.—If you will go”—tor, having 
once adopted the idea that her father was 
still in danger, she pressed forward in spite 
of him—‘‘If you will go, accept my arm, 
though I am not perhaps the person who 
ean with most propriety offer you support.” 

But, without heeding this intimation, 
Luey took him at hisword. ‘‘O, if you be 
a man,” she said,—‘‘if you be a gentleman, 
assist me to find my father! You shall not 
leave me—you must go with me—he is dy- 
ing perhaps while we are talking here!” 

Then, without listenine co excuse or apolo- 
gy, and holding fast by the stranger’s arm, 
though unconscious of anything save the 
support which it gave, and without which 
she could not have moved, mixed with a 
vague feeling of preventing his escape from 
her, she was urging, and almost dragging 
him forward, when Sir William Ashton came 
up, followed by the female attendant of 
blind Alice, and by two wood-cutters, whom 
he had summoned from their occupation to 
his assistance. His joy at seeing his daughter 
safe, overcame the surprise with which he 
would at another time have beheld her hang- 
ing as familiarly on the arm of a stranger, 
as she might have done upon his own. 

““Luey, my dear Lucy, are you safe?—are 
you well?” were the only words that broke 
from him as he embraced her in ecstasy. 

‘-T am well, sir, thank God! and still 
more that I see you so;—but this gentle- 
man,” she said, quitting his arm, and shrink- 
ing from him, ‘‘what must he think of 
me?” and her eloquent blood, flushing over 
neck and brow, spoke how much she was 
ashamed of the freedom with which she 
had craved, and even compelled, his assist- 
ance. 

“This gentleman,” said Sir William Ash- 
ton, ‘‘will, I trust, not regret the trouble 
we have given him, when I assure him of 
the gratitude of the Lord Keeper for the 
greatest service which one man ever ren- 
dered to another—for the life of my child— 
for my own life, which he has saved by his 
bravery and presence of mind. He will, I 
am sure, permit us to request”—— 

“Request nothing of mun, my lord,” said 
the stranger, in a stern and peremptory 
tone; ‘‘I am the Master of Ravenswood.” 

There was a dead pause of surprise, not 
unmixed with less pleasant feelings. The 
Master wrapt himself in his cloak, made a 
haughty inclination toward Lucy, muttering 
a few words of courtesy, as indistinctly 
heard as they seemed to be reluctantly ut- 
tered, and, turning from them, was 1mme- 
dately lost in the thicket. 
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“The Master of Ravenswood!” said the 
Lord Keeper, when he had recovered his 
momentary astonishment—‘‘Hastan after 
him—stop him—beg him to speak to me 
for a single moment.” 

The two foresters accordingly set off in 
pursuit of the stranger. ‘They speed'ly re- 
appeared, and in an embarrassed and awk- 
ward manner, said the gentleman would 
not return. The Lord Keeper took one of 
the fellows aside, and questioned him more 
closely what the Master of Ravenswood nad 
said. 

““He just said he wadna come back,” said 
the man, with the caution of a prudent 
Scotsman, who cared not to be the bearer 
of an unpleasant errand. 

‘‘He said something more, sir,” said the 
Lord Keeper, ‘‘and I insist on knowing 
what it was.” 

“‘Why, then, my lord,” said the man, 
looking down, ‘‘he said—But it wad be nae 
pleasure to your lordship to hear it, for J 
dare say the Master meant nae ill.” 

‘“That’s none of your concern, sir; | de 
sire to hear the very words.” 

‘‘Weel, then,” replied the man, ‘‘he 
said, l’ell Sir William Ashton, that the next 
time he and I forgather, he will not be halt 
sae blithe of our meeting as of our parting.” 

“‘Very well, sir,” said the Lord Keeper: 
‘‘! believe he alludes to a wager we have 
on our hawks—it is a matter of no conse- 
quence.” 

He turned to his daughter, who was by 
this time so much recovered as to beable to 
walk home. But the effect which the vari- 
ous recollections, connected with a scene so 
terrific, made upon a mind which was sus- 
ceptible in an extreme degree, was more 
permament than the injury which her nerves 
had sustained. Visions of terror, both in 
sleep and in waking reveries, recalled to 
her the form of the furious animal, and the 
dreadful bellow with which he accompanied 
his career; and it was always the image of 
the Master of Ravenswood, with his native 
nobleness of countenance and form, that 
seemed to interpose betwixt her and assured 
death. It is, perhaps, at all times danger- 
ous for a young person to suffer recollection 
to dwell repeatedly, and with too much 
complacency, on the same individual; but 
in Lucy’s situation it was almost unavoid- 
able. She had never happened to see a 
young man of mein and features so roman- 
tic and so striking as young Ravenswood; 
but had-she seen an hundred his equals or 
his superiors in those particulars, no one 
else could have been linked to her heart by 
the strong associations of remembered 
danger and escape, of gratitude, wonder, 
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and curiosity. I say curiosity, for it is 
likely that the singularly restrained and 
unaccommodating manners of the Master 
of Ravenswood, so much at variance with 
the natural expression of his features and 
grace of his deportment, as they excited 
wonder by the contrast, had their effect in 
rivetting her attention to the recollection. 
She knew little of Ravenswood, or the dis- 
putes which had existed betwixt her father 
and his, and perhaps could in her gentle- 
ness of mind hardly have comprehended the 
angry and bitter passions which they had 
engendered. But she knew that he was 
come of noble stem; was poor, though de- 
scended from the noble and the wealthy; 
and she felt that she could sympathize with 
the feelings of a proud mind, which urged 
him to recoil from the proffered gratitude 
of the new proprietors of his father’s house 
and domains. Would he have equally shun- 
ned their acknowledgments and avoided 
their intimacy, had her father’s request 
been urged more mildly, less abruptly, and 
softened with the grace which women so 
well know how to throw into their manner, 
when they mean to meditate betwixt the 
headlong passions of the ruder sex? This 
was a perilous question to ask her own mind 
—perilous both in the idea and in its conse- 
quences. 

Lucy Ashton, in short, was involved in 
those mazes of the imagination which are 
most dangerous to the young and the sensi- 
tive. ‘Time, it is true, absence, change of 
scene and new faces, might probably have 
destroyed the illusion in her instance as it 
has done in many others; but her residence 
remained solitary, and her mind without 
those means of dissipating her pleasing 
visions. ‘This solitude was chiefly owing 
to the absence of Lady Ashton, who was at 
this time in Edinburgh, watching the pro- 
pos of some state intrigue; the Lord 

eeper only received society out of policy 
or ostentation, and was by nature rather 
reserved and unsociable; and thus no cay- 
alier appeared to rival or to obscure the 
ideal picture of chivalrous excellence which 
Lucy had pictured to herself in the Master 
of Ravenswood. 

While Lucy indulged in these dreams, 
she made frequent visits to old blind Alice, 
hoping it would be easy to lead her to talk 
on the subject, which at present she had so 
imprudently admitted to occupy so large 
a portion of her thoughts. But Alice did 
not in this particular gratify her wishes and 
expectations. She spoke readily, and with 
pathetic feeling, concerning the family in 
general, but seemed to observe an especial 
and cautious silence on the subject of the 
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present representative. The little she said 
of him was not altogether so favorable as 
Lucy had anticipated. She hinted that he 
was of astern and unforgiving character, 
more ready to resent than to pardon in- 
juries; and Lucy combined with great alarm 
the hints which she now dropped of these 
dangerous qualities, with Alice’s advice to 
her father, so emphatically given, ‘‘to be- 
ware of Ravenswood.” 

But that very Ravenswood, of whom 
such unjust suspicions had been enter- 
tained, had, almost immediately after they 
had been uttered, confuted them, by saving 
at once her fathe.’s life and her own. Had 
he nourished such plack revenge as Alice’s 
dark hints seemed to indicate, no deed of 
active guilt was necessary to the full grati- 
fication of that evil passion. He needed 
but to have withheld for an instant his in- 
dispensable and effective assistance, and the 
object of his resentment must have per- 
ished, without any direct aggression on his 
part, by a death equally fearful and certain. 
She conceived, therefore, that some secret 
prejudice, or the suspicions incident to age 
and misfortune, had led Alice to form con- 
clusions injurious to the character, and ir- 
reconcilable both with the generous conduct 
and noble features of the Master of Ravens- 
wood. And in this belief Lucy reposed 
her hope, and went on weaving her en- 
chanted web of fairy tissue, as beautiful 
and transient as the film of the gossamer, 
when it is pearled with the morning dew 
and glimmering to the sun. 

Her father, in the meanwhile, as well as 
the Master of Ravenswood, were making re- 
flections as frequent though more solid than 
those of Lucy, upon the singular event which 
had taken place. The Lord Keeper’s first 
task, when he returned home, was to ascer- 
tain by medical advice that his daughter had 
sustained no injury from the dangerous and 
alarming situation in which she had been 
placed. Satisfied on this topic, he pro- 
ceeded to revise the memoranda which he 
had taken down from the mouth of the per- 
son employed to interrupt the funeral ser- 
vice of the late Lord Ravenswood. Bred 
to casuistry, and well accustomed to prac- 
tice the ambidexter ingenuity of the bar, it 
cost him little trouble to soften the feat- 
ures of the tumult which he had been at 
first so anxious to exaggerate. THe preached 
to his colleagues of the Privy Council the 
necessity of using conciliatory measures 
with young men, whose blood and temper 
were hot, and their experience of life lim- 
ited. He did not hesitate to attribute some 
censure to the conduct of the officer, 
as having been unnecessarily irritating, 
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These were the contents of his public de- 
spatches. The letters which he wrote to 
those private friends into whose manage- 
ment the matter was likely to fall, were of 
«a yet more favorable tenor. He repre- 
sented that lenity in this case would be 
equally politic and popular, whereas, con- 
sidering the high respect with which the 
rites of interment are regarded in Scotland, 
any severity exercised against the Master of 
Ravenswood for protecting those of his 
father from interruption, would be on all 
sides most unfavorably construed. And, 
finally, assuming the language of a gener- 
ous and high-spirited man, he made it his 
particular request, that this affair should 
be passed over without severe notice. He 
alluded with delicacy to the predicament 
in which he himself stood with young 
Ravenswood, as having succeeded in the 
Jong train of litigation by which the for- 
tunes of that noble house had been so much 
reduced, and confessed it would be most 
peculiarly acceptable to his feelings could 
he find means in some sort to counterbal- 
ance the disadvantages which he had occa- 
sioned the family, though only in the prose- 
cution of his just and lawful rights. He 
therefore made it his particular and per- 
sonal request that the matter should have 
no farther consequences, and insinuated a 
desire that he himself should have the merit 
of having put a stop to it by his favorable 
report and intercession. It was particularly 
remarkable, that, contrary to his uniform 
practice, he made no special communication 
to Lady Ashton upon the subject of the 
tumult; and although he mentioned the 
alarm which Lucy had received from one of 
the wild cattle, yet he gave no detailed ac- 
count of an incident so interesting and 
terrible. 

There was much surprise among Sir Wil- 
liam Ashton’s political friends and col- 
leagues on receiving letters of a tenor so 
unexpected. On comparing notes to- 
gether, one smiled, one put up his eye- 
brows, a third nodded acquiesence in the 
general wonder, and a fourth asked, if they 
were sure these were a// the letters the Lord 
Keeper had written on the subject. ‘‘It 
runs strangely in my mind, my lords, that 
none of these advices contain the root of 
the matter.” 

But no secret letters of a contrary nature 
had been received, although the questions 
seemed to imply the possibility of their ex- 
istence. 

“Well,” said an old grey-headed states- 
man, who had contrived, by shifting and 
trimming, to maintain his post at the 
steerage through all the changes of course 
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which the vessel had held for thirty years, 
“I thought Sir William would hae verified 
the auld Scottish saying, ‘As soon comes 
the lamb’s skin to market as the auld 
Up 557 

‘“We must please him after his own 
fashion,” said another, ‘“‘though it be an 
unlooked-for one.” 

‘*A wilful man maun hae his way,” an- 
swered the old counselor. 

“The Keeper will rue this before year 
and day are out,” said athird; ‘‘the Master 
of Ravenswood is the lad to wind him a 
pir, * 

‘*Why, what would you do, my lords, with 
the poor young fellow?” said a noble Mar- 
quis present; ‘“‘the Lord Keeper has got all 
his estate—he has not a cross to bless him- 
self with.” 

On which the ancient Lord Turntippet 
replied, , 

“Tf he hasna gear to fine, 
He has shins to pine— 


And that was our way before the Revolution 
—Luitur cum persona, gui luere non potest 
cum crumenat—Hegh, my lords, that’s 
gude law Latin.” 

“I can see no motive,” replied the Mar- 
quis, ‘‘that any noble lord can have for 
urging this matter farther; let the Lord 
Keeper have the power to deal in it as he 
pleases.” 

‘“Aoree, agree—remit to the Lord Keeper, 
with any other person for fashion’s sake— 
Lord Hirplehooly, who is bed-ridden—one 
to be a quorum—Make your entry in the 
minutes, Mr. Clerk—and now, my lords, 
there is that young scattergood, the Laird 
of Bucklaw’s fine to be disponed upon—I 
suppose it goes to my Lord Treasurer?” 

‘‘Shame be in my meal-poke, then,” ex- 
claimed Lord Turntippet; ‘‘and your hand 
aye in the nook of it! I had set that down 
for a by bit between meals for mysell.” 

“To use one of your favorite saws, my 
lord,” replied the Marquis, ‘‘you are like 
the miller’s dog, that licks his lips before 
the bag is untied—the man is not fined yet.” 

“But that costs but twa skarts of a pen,” 
said Lord Turntippet; ‘‘and surely there is 
nae noble lord that will presume to say, that 
I, who hae complied wi’ a’ compliances, taen 
all manner of tests, abjured all that was to 
be abjured, and sworn a’ that was to be 
sworn, for these thirty years by past, stick- 
ing fast by my duty to the state through 
good report and bad report, shouldna hae 

* Wind him a pirn (reel), proverbial for prepar- 
ing a troublesome business for some person. 

+ ¢.e. Let him pay with his person who cannot 
pay with his purse. 
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something now and then to synd my mouth 
wi’ after sic drouthy wark? Eh?” 

“It would be very anreasonable indeed, 
my lord,” replied the Marquis, “‘had we 
either thought that your lordship’s drought 
was guenchable, or observed anything stick 
in your throat that required washing down.” 

And so we close the scene on che Privy 
Council of that period. 


CHAPTER V. 


For this are all these warriors come, 
To hear an idle tale, 
And o’er our death-accustom’d arms 
Shall silly tears prevail? 
Jlenry MACKENZIE. 


On the evening of the day when the Lord 
Keeper and his daughter were saved from 
such imminent peril, two strangers were 
seated in the most private apartment of a 
small obscure inn, or rather ale-house, called 
the Tod’s Den, about three or four miles 
from the Castle of Ravenswood, and as far 
from the ruinous tower of Wolf’s Crag, be- 
twixt which two places it was situated. 

One of these strangers was about forty 
years of age, tall, and thin in the flanks, 
with an aquiline nose, dark penetrating 
eyes, anda shrewd but sinister cast of coun- 
tenance. ‘The other was about fifteen years 
younger, short, stout, ruddy-faced, and red- 
haired, with an open, resolute, and cheerful 
eye, to which careless afid fearless freedom, 
and inward daring, gave fire and expression, 
notwithstanding its light grey color, A 
stoup of wine (for in those days it was served 
out from the cask in pewter flagons) was 
placed on the table, and each had his quaigh 
or bicker* before him. But there was little 
appearance of conviviality. With folded 
arms, and looks of anxious expectation, 
they eyed each other in silence, each wrapt 
in his own thoughts, and holding no com- 
munication with his neighbor. 

At length the younger broke silence by 
exclaiming, ‘‘What the foul fiend can de- 
tain the Master so long? he must have 
miscarried in his enterprise. —Why did you 
dissuade me from going with him?” 

“One man is enough to right his own 
wrong,” said the taller and older personage; 
““we venture our lives for him in coming 
thus far on such an errand.” 

*““You are but a craven after all, Craigen- 


* Drinking cups of different sizes, made out of 
staves hooped together. The guaigh was used 
chiefly for drinking wine or brandy; it might hold 
about a gill, and was often composed of rare wood, 
and curiously ornaunented with silver. 
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gelt,” answered the younger, ‘‘and that’s 
what many folk have thought you before 
now.” 

‘‘But what none has dared to tell me,’ 
said Craigengelt, laying his hand on the 
hilt of his sword; ‘‘and, but that I hold a 
hasty man no better than a fool, I would” 
—he paused for his companion’s answer. 

‘* Would you?” said the other coolly; ‘‘and 
why do you not then?” 

Craigengelt drew his cutlass an inch or 
two, and then returned it with violence into 
the scabbard—‘‘Because there is a deeper 
stake to be played for, than the lives of 
twenty hare-brained gowks like you.” 

‘*Youare right there,” said his companion, 
‘for if it were not that these forfeitures, 
and that last fine that the old driveler 
Turntippet is gaping for, and which, I dare- 
say, is laid on by this time, have fairly driven 
me out of house and home, I were a cox- 
comb and a cuckoo to boot, to trust your 
fair promises of getting me a commission 
in the Irish brigade,—what have I to do 
with the Irish brigade? I ama plain Scots- 
man as my father was before me; and mv 
grand-aunt, Lady Girnington, cannot live 
for ever.” 

‘‘Ay, Bucklaw,” observed Craigengelt, 
‘but she may live for many a long day; and 
for your father, he had land and living, 
kept himself close from wadsetters and 
money-lenders, paid each man his due, and 
lived on his own.” ; 

‘*And whose fault is it that I have not 
done so too?” said Bucklaw—‘‘whose but 
the devil’s and yours, and such like as you, 
that have led me to the far end of a fair 
estate? and now I shall be obliged, I sup- 
pose, to shelter and shift about like your- 
self—live one week upon a line of secret in- 
telligence from Saint Germains—another 
upon report of a rising in the Highlands— 
get my breakfast and morning-dranght of 
sack from old Jacobite ladies, and give them 
locks of my old wig for the Chevalier’s hair 
—second my friend in his quarrel till he 
comes to the field, and then flinch from him 
lest so important a political agent should 
perish from the way. All this I must do 
for bread, besides calling myself a Captain!” 

“You tnink you are making a fine speech 
now,’ said Craigengelt, ‘‘and showing much 
wit at my expense. Is starving or hanging 
better than the life I am obliged to lead, 
because the present fortunes of the king 
cannot sufficiently support his enyoys?” 

“Starving is honester, Craigengelt, and 
hanging is like to be the end on’t—But 
what you mean to make of this poor fellow 
Ravenswood I know not—he has no money 
left, any more than I—his lands are all 
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pawned and pledged, and the interest eats 
ap the rents and is not satisfied, and what 
do you hope to make by meddling in his 
affairs?” 

“Content yourself, Bucklaw; I know my 
business,” replied Craigengelt. ‘‘Besides 
that his name, and his father’s services in 
1689, will make such an acquisition sound 
well both at Versailles and Saint Germains 
—you will also please be informed, that the 
Master of Ravenswood is a very different 
kind of young fellow from you. He has 
parts and address, as well as courage and 
talents, and will present himself abroad like 
a young man of head as well as heart, who 
knows something more than the speed of a 
horse or the flight of a hawk. I have lost 
credit of late, by bringing over no one that 
had sense to know more than how to un- 
harbor a stag, or take and reclaim an eyess. 
The Master has education, sense, and pene- 
tration.” 

*‘And yet is not wise enough to escape 
the tricks of a kidnapper, Craigengelt!” 
replied the younger man. ‘‘But don’t be 
angry; you know you will not fight, and so 
it is as well to leave your hilt in peace and 
quiet, and tell me in sober guise how you 
drew the Master into your confidence?” 

‘‘By flattering his love of vengeance, 
Bucklaw,” answered Craigengelt. ‘‘He 
has always distrusted me, but I watched my 
time, and struck while his temper was red- 
hot with the sense of insult and of wrong. 
He goes now to expostulate, as he says, and 
perhaps thinks, with Sir William Ashton. 
I say that if they meet, and the lawyer puts 
him to his defence, the Master will kill 
him; for he had that sparkle in his eye 
which never deceive you when you would 
read a man’s purpose. At any rate, he will 
give him such a bullying as will be con- 
strued into an assault on a privy-councillor; 
so there will be a total breach betwixt him 
and government; Scotland will be too hot 
for him, France will gain him, and we will 
all set sail together in the French brig 
L’Espoir, which is hovering for us off Eye- 
mouth.” 

“Content am I, said Bucklaw; ‘‘Scot- 
land has little left that I care about; and 
if carrying the Master with us will get us a 
better reception in France, why, so be it, a 
God’s name. J doubt our own merits will 
procure us slender preferment; and I trust 
he will send a ball through the Keeper’s 
head before he joins us. One or two of 
these scoundrel statesmen should be shot 
once a year, just to keep the others on 
their good behavior.” 

“That is very true,” replied Craigengelt; 
‘and it reminds me that I must go and see 
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that our horses have been fed, and are in 
readiness; for should such deed be done, it 
will be no time for grass to grow beneath 
their heels.” He proceeded as far as the 
door, then turned back with a look of earn- 
estness, and said to Bucklaw, ‘‘Whatever 
should come of this business, I am sure you 
will do me the justice to remember, that I 
said nothing to the Master which could im- 
ply my accession to any act of violence 
which he may take into his head to commit.” 

‘‘No, no, not a single word like accession,” 
replied Bucklaw; ‘‘you know too well the 
risk belonging to these two terrible words, 
art and part.”” Then, as if to himself, he 
recited the following lines:— 


“The dial spoke not, but it made shrewd signs, 
And pointed full upon the stroke of murder.’’ 


*“What is that you are talking to your- 
self?” said Craigengelt, turning back with 
some anxiety. 

“‘Nothing—only two lines I have heard 
upon the stage,” replied his companion. 

‘“‘Bucklaw,” said Craigengelt, ‘‘I some- 
times think you should have been a stage- 
player yourself; all is fancy and frolic with 
you.” 

‘‘T have often thought so myself,” said 
Bucklaw. ‘‘I believe it would be safer than 
acting with you in the Fatal Conspiracy. 
But away, play your own part, and look 
after.the horses like a groom as you are. A 
play-actor—a stage-player,” he repeated to 
himself; ‘‘that would have deserved a stab, 
but that Craigengelt’s a coward—And yet 
I should like the profession weil enough— 
Stay—let me see—ay—I would come out in 
Alexander— 


“Thus from the grave I rise to save my love, 
Draw all your swords, and guick as lightning 
move; 
When [rush on, sure none wil] dare to stay, 
*Tis love commands, and glory leads the way. 


As with a voice of thunder, and his hand 
upon his sword, Bucklaw repeated the rant- 
ing couplets of poor Lee, Craigengelt re- 
entered with a face of alarm. 

‘“*We are undone, Bucklaw! the Master’s 
led horse has cast himself over his halter in 
the stable, and is dead lame—his hackney 
will be set up with the day’s work, and now 
he has no fresh horse; he will never get 
off.” 

‘Read, there will be no moving with the 
speed of lightning this bout,” said Bucklaw, 
drily. ‘‘But stay, youcan give him yours.” 

““What! and be taken myself! I thank 
you for the proposal,” said Craigengelt. 

“Why,” rephed Bucklaw, ‘‘if the Lord 
Keeper should have met with a mischance, 
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which for my part I cannot suppose, for 
the Master is not the lad too shoot an old 
and unarmed man—hut 7f there should have 
been a fray at the Castle, you are neither 
art nor part in it, you know, so have noth- 
ing to fear.” 

“True, true,” answered the other, with 
embarrassment; ‘“‘but consider my com- 
mission from Saint Germains.” 

‘Which many men think is a commis- 
sion of your own making, noble captain. 
Well, if you will not give him your horse, 
why, d—n it, he must have mine.” 

“Yours?” said Craigengelt. 

‘*Ay, mine,” repeated Bucklaw; ‘‘it shall 
never be said that I agreed to back a gen- 
tleman in a little affair of honor, and neither 
helped him on with it nor off from it.” 

‘*You will give him your horse? and have 
you considered the loss?” 

‘‘Loss! why, Grey Gilbert cost me twenty 
Jacobuses, that’s true; but then his hack- 
ney is worth something, and his Black Moor 
is worth twice as much were he sound, and 
1 know how to handle him. Take a fat 
sucking mastiff whelp, flay and bowel him, 
stuff the body full of black and grey 
snails, roast a reasonable time, and baste 
with oil of spikenard, saffron, cinnamon 
any honey, anoint with the dripping, work- 

it in” 
by Bucklew; but in the meanwhile, 
before the sprain is cured, nay, before the 
whelp is roasted, you will be caught and 
hung. Depend on it, the chase will be hard 
after Ravenswood. I wish we had made 
our place of rendezvous nearer to the coast.” 

‘‘On my faith, then,” said Bucklaw, ‘‘I 
had best go off just now, and leave my horse 
for him— —Stay, stay, he comes, I hear a 
horse’s feet.” ; 

‘‘Are you sure there is only one?” said 
Oraigengelt; ‘‘I fear there is a chase; I 
think I hear three or four galloping to- 
gether—I am sure I hear more horses than 
one.” 

‘*Pooh, pooh, it is the wench of the 
house clattering to the well in her pattens. 
By my faith, Captain, you should give up 
both your captainship and your secret ser- 
vice, for you are as easily scared as a wild 
goose. But here comes the Master alone, 
and looking as gloomy as a night in Novem- 
ber ” 

The Master of Ravenswood entered the 
room accordingly, his cloak muffled around 
him, his arms folded, his looks stern, and 
at the same time dejected. He flung his 
cloak from him as he entered, threw him- 
self upon # chair, and appeared sunk 1% a 
profound. revene. 

““What has happened? 


What have you 
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done?” was hastily demanded by Craigen. 
gelt and Bucklaw in the same moment. 

‘‘Nothing,” was the short and sullen an- 
swer. 

‘Nothing? and left us, determined to 
call the old villian to account for all the m- 
juries that you, we, and the country, have 
received at his hand? Have you seen 
him?” 

‘‘T have,” replied the Master of Ravens 
wood. 

‘Seen him? and come away without set- 
tling scores which have been so long due?” 
said Bucklaw; ‘‘l would not have expected 
that at the hand of the Master of Ravens- 
wood.” 

‘No matter what you expected,” replied 
Ravenswood; ‘‘it is not to you, sir, that I 
shall be disposed to render any reason tor 
my conduct.” 

**Patience, Bucklaw,” 
interrupting his companion, who seemed 
about tomakeanangryreply. ‘‘The Master 
has been interrupted in his purpose by some 
accident; but he must excuse the anxious 
curiosity of friends, who are devoted to his 
cause like you and me.” 

‘‘Friends, Captain Craigengelt!” retorted 
Ravenwood, haughtily; “‘I am ignorant 
what familia arity has passed betwixt us to 
entitle you to use that expression. I think 
our friendship amounts to this, that we 
agreed to leave Scotland together so soon as 
I should have visited the alienated mansion 
of my fathers, and had an interview with 
its present possessor—I. will not call him 
proprietor.” 

‘*Very true, Master,” answered Bucklaw; 
‘‘and as we thought you had a mind to do 
something to put your neck in jeopardy, 
Craigie a and I very courteously agreed to 

tarry ’ for you, although ours might run some 

risk in consequence. As to Craigie, indeed, 
it does not very much signify, he had gal- 
lows written on his brow in the hour of hig 
birth; but Ishould not like to discredit my 
parentage by coming to such an end in 
another man’s cause.” 

‘‘Gentlemen,” said the Master of Ravens- 
wood, *‘I am sorry if I have occasioned you 
any inconvenience, but I must claim the 
right of judging what is best for my own 
affairs, without rendering explanations to 
any one. | have altered my mind, and do 
not design to leave the country this season.” 

‘*Not* to leave the country, Master!” 
exclaimed Craigengelt. ‘‘Not to go over, 
after all the trouble and expense I have 
incurred—after all the risk of discovery, 
and the expense ot demurrage!” 

“Sir,” rephed the Master of Ravenswood, 
“when I designed to leave this country in 


said Craigengelt, 
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this haste, I made use of your obliging offer | 
to procure me means cof conveyance; but I 
do not recollect that I pledged myself to go 
off, if I found occasion to alter my mind. 
_ For your trouble on my account, Iam sorry, 
and | thank you; your expense,” he added, 
putting his hand into his pocket, ‘‘admits 
a more solid compensation—treight and 
demurrage are matters with which Iam un- 
acquainted, Captain Craigengelt, but take 
my purse, and pay yourself according to you 
own conscience.” And accordingly he ten- 
dered a purse with some gold in it to the 
soi-disant captain. 

But here Bucklaw interposed in his turn. 
“Your fingers, Craigie, seem to itch tor 
that same piece of green net-work,” said 
he; ‘‘but | make my vow to God, that if 
they offer to close upon it 1 will chop them 
off with my whinger. Since the Master has 
changed his mind, I suppose we need stay 
here no longer; but in the first place I beg 
leave to tell him’”—— 

**Tell him anything you will,” said Craig- 
engelt, “af you will first allow me to state 
the conveniences to which he will expose 
himself by quitting our society, to remind 
him of the obstacles to his remaining here, 
and of the difficulties attending his proper 
introduction at Versailles and Saint Ger- 
mains without the countenance of those 
who have established useful connections.” 

‘‘Besides forfeiting the friendship,” said 
Bucklaw, ‘‘of at least one man of spirit and 
honor.” 

‘“Gentlemen,” said Ravenswood, ‘‘per- 
mit me once more to assure you that you 
haye been pleased to attach to our tempo- 
rary connection more importance than I 
ever meant that it should have. When I re- 
paiz to foreign courts, I shall not need the 
introduction of an intriguing adventurer, 
nor is it necessary for me to set value on 
the friendship of a hot-headed bully.” 
With these words, and without waiting for 
an answer, he left the apartment, re- 
mounted his horse, and was heard to ride off. 

‘‘*Mortbleu!” said Captain Craigengelt, 
“‘my recruit is lost!” 

‘‘Ay, Captain,” said Bucklaw, ‘‘the sal- 
mon is off with hook and all. But I will 
after him, for 1 have had more of his inso- 
lence than I can well digest.” 

Craigengelt offered to accompany him, but 
Bucklaw replied, ‘‘No, no, Captain, keep 
you the cheek of the chimney-nook till I 
come back, it’s good sleeping im a haill skin. 


Little kens the auld wife that sits by the fire. 
How cauld the wind blaws in hurle-burle swire.’’ 


And, singing as he went, he left the 
apartment, 
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Now, Billy Bewick, keep good heart, 
And of thy talking let me be; 
But if thou art a man, as [ am sure thou art 
Come over the dyke and fight with me. 
OLD BaLLaD 


Tue Master of Ravenswood had mounted 
the ambling hackney which he before rode 
on finding the accident which had happened 
to his led horse, and, for the animal’s ease, 
was proceeding at a slow pace from the 
Tod’s Den toward his old tower of Wolf’s 
Crag, when he heard the galleping of a 
horse behind him, and, looking back, per- 
ceived that he was pursued by young Buck- 
law, who had been delayed a. few minutes 
in the pursuit by the irresistible temptation 
of giving the hostler at the Tod’s Den some 
recipe for treating the lame horse. This 
brief delay he had made up by hard gallop- 
ing, and now overtook the Master where 
the road traversed a waste moor. ‘‘Halt, 
sir!” cried Bucklaw; ‘‘Il am no political 
agent—no Captain Craigengelt, whose life 
is too important to be hazarded in defence ot 
his honor. Iam Frank Hayston of Buck- 
law, and no man injures me by word, deed, 
sign, or look, but he must render me an 
account of it.” 

‘This is all very well, Mr. Hayston of 
Bucklaw,” replied the Master of Ravens- 
wood, in a tone the most calm and indiffer- 
ent; “‘but I have no quarrel with you, and 
desire to have none. Our roads homeward, 
as well as our roads through life, lie in dif- 
ferent directions; there is no occasion for 
us crossing each other.” 

“Is there not?” said Bucklaw impetu- 
ously. ‘‘By Heaven! but I say that there 
is though—you call us intriguing adven- 
turers.” ; 

‘‘Be correct in your recollection, Mr. 
Hayston; it was to your companion only I 
applied that epithet, and you know him to 
be no better.” 

‘‘And what then? He was my compan- 
ion for the time, and no man shall insult 
my companion, right or wrong, while he 1s 
in my company.” 

“Then, Mr. Hayston,” replied Ravens- 
wood, with the same composure, ‘“‘you 
should choose your society better, or you 
are like to have much work in your capaci- 
ty of their champion. Go home, sir, sleep, 


and have more reason in your wrath to- 


morrow.” 

‘Not so, Master, you have mistaken 
your man; high airs and wise saws shall 
not carry it off thus. Besides, you termed 
me bully, and you shall retract the word 
before we part.” 
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‘‘Faith, scarcely,” said Ravenswood, ‘‘un- 


less you show me better reason for thinking 


myself mistaken than you are now produc- 
ino | ; 
“Then, Master,” said Bucklaw, ‘though 


I should be sorry to offer it to a man of| 


your quality, if you will not justify your in- 
civility, or retract it, or name a place of 
meeting, you must here undergo tne hard 
word and the hard blow.” 

‘‘Neither will be necessary,” said Ravens- 
wood; ‘‘I am satisfied with what I have 
done to avoid an affair with you. If you are 
serious, this place will serve as well as 
another.” 

‘‘Dismount, then, and draw,” said Buck- 
law, setting him anexample. ‘I always 
thought and said you were a pretty man; I 
should be sorry to report you otherwise.” 

“You shall have no reason, sir,” said 
Ravenswood, alighting, and putting him- 
self into a posture of defence. 

Their swords crossed, and the combat 
commenced with great spirit on the part of 
Bucklaw, who was well accustomed to affairs 
of the kind, and distinguished by address 
and dexterity at his weapon. In the pre- 
sent case, -however, he did not use his skill 
to advantage; for, having lost temper at 
the cool and contemptuous manner jn which 
the Master of Ravenswood had long re- 
fused, and at length granted him satisfac- 
tion, and, urged by his impatience, he 
adopted the part of an assailant with in- 
considerate eagerness. The Master, with 
equal skill, and much greater composure, 
remained chiefly on the defensive, and even 
declined to avail himself of one or two ad- 
vantages afforded him by the eagerness of 
his adversary. At length in a desperate 
lunge, which he followed with an attempt 
to close, Bucklaw’s foot slipped, and he fell 
on the short grassy turf on which they were 
fighting. ‘*T'ake your life, sir,” said the 
Master of Ravenswood, ‘‘and mend it, if 
you can.” 

“It would be but a cobbled piece of work, 
I fear,” said Bucklaw, rising slowly, and 
gathering up his sword, much less discon- 
certed with the issue of the combat than 
could have been expected from the impetu- 
osity of his temper. ‘“‘I thank you for my 
life, Master,” he pursued. ‘“There is my 
hand, I bear no ill will to you, either for 
my bad luck or your better swordman- 
ship.” 

The Master looked steadily at him for 
an instant, then extended his hand to 
him.—‘‘Bucklaw,” he said, ‘‘you are a gen- 
erous fellow, and I have done you wrong, 
I heartily ask your pardon for the expres- 
sion which offended you; it was hastily 
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and incautiously uttered, and I am con- 
vinced it is totally misapplied.” 

‘Are you indeed, Master?’ said Buck- 
law, his face resuming at once its natural 
expression of light-hearted carelessness and 
audacity; ‘that is more than J expected 
of you; for, Master, men say you are not 
ready to retract your opinions and your 
language.” 

‘“Not when I have well considered them,” 
said the Master. 

‘‘Then you are a Jittle wiser than 1 am, 
for I always give my friend satisfaction first 
and explanation afterward. If one of us 
falls, all accounts are settled; if not, men 
are never so ready for peace as after war. — 
But what does that bawling brat of a boy 
want?” said Bucklaw. ‘‘I wish to Heaven 
he had come afew minutes sooner! and yet 
it must have been ended some time, and per- 
haps this way is as well as any other.” 

As he spoke, the boy he mentioned came 
up, cudgelling an ass, on which he was 
mounted, to the top of its speed, and send- 
ing, like one of Ossian’s heroes, his voice 
before him, — ‘‘Gentlemen, — gentlemen, 
save yourselves! for the gudewife bade us 
tell ye there were folk in her house had taen 
Captain Craigengelt, end were seeking for 
Bucklaw, and that ye behoved to ride for 
Tt: 32 

“By my faith, and that’s very true, my 
man,” said Bucklaw; ‘‘and there’s a silver 
sixpence for your news, and I would give 
any man twice as much would tell me which 
way I should ride.” 

“That will I, Bucklaw,” said Ravens- 
wood; ‘‘ride home to Wolf’s Crag with me. 
There are places in the old tower where you 
might lie hid were a thousand men to seek 
you.” 

‘But that will bring you into trouble 
yourself, Master; and unless you be in the 
Jacobite scrape already, it is quite needless 
for me to drag you in.” 

‘‘Not a whit; I have nothing to fear.” 

“Then I will ride with you blithely, for, 
to say the truth, I do not know the rendez- 
vous that Craigie was to guide us to this 
night; and Iam sure that, if he is taken, 
he will tell all the truth of me, and twenty 
lies of you, in order to save himself from 
the withie.” 

They mounted, and rode off in company 
accordingly, striking off the ordinary road, 
and holding their way by wild moorish un- 
frequented paths, with which the gentlemen 
were well acquainted from the exercise of 
the chase, but through which others would 
have had much difficulty in tracing their 
course. They rode for some time in silence, 
making such haste as the condition of 
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Ravenswood’s horse permitted, until night 
having gradually closed around them, they 
discontinued their speed, both from the 
difficulty of discovering their path, and from 
the hope that they were beyond the reach 
of purstut or observation. 

“‘And now that we have drawn bridle a 
bit,” said Bucklaw, ‘‘I would fain ask you 
a question, Master.” 

**Ask, and welcome,” said Ravenswood, 
‘‘but forgive my not answering it, unless 
I think proper.” 

‘Well, it is simply this,” answered 
his late antagonist,—‘‘What, in the name 
of old Sathan, could make you, who stand 
so highly on your reputation, think for a 
moment of drawing up with such a rogue 
as Craigengelt, and such a scapegrace as 
folk call Bucklaw?” 

‘Simply, because I was desperate, and 
sought desperate associates.” 

**And what made you break off from us 
at the nearest?” again demanded Bucklaw, 

‘*Because I had changed my mind,” said 
the Master, ‘‘and renounced my enterprise, 
at least for the present. And now that I 
have answered your questions fairly and 
frankly, tell me what makes you associate 
with Craigengelt, so much beneath you 
both in birth and in spirit?” 

‘In plein terms,” answered Bucklaw, 
‘because | am a fool, who have gambled 
away my land in these times. My grand- 
aunt, Lady Girnington, has taken a new tack 
of life, I think, and I could only hope to 
get something by a change of government. 
Craigie was a sort of gambling acquaintance; 
he saw my condition; and, as the devil is 
always at one’s elbow, told me fifty lies 
about his credentials from Versailles, and 
his interest at Saint Germains, promised 
me a captain’s commission at Paris, and 1 
have been ass enough to put my thumb 
under his belt. I daresay by this time he 
has told a dozen pretty stories of me to 
the Government. And this is what I have 
got by wine, women, and dice, cocks, dogs, 
and horses.” 

“Yes, Bucklaw,” said the Master, ‘‘you 
have indeed nourished in your bosom the 
snakes that are now stinging you.” 

“‘That’s home as well as true, Master,” 
replied his companion; ‘‘but, by your leave, 
you have nursed in your bosom one great 
goodly snake that has swallowed all the rest, 
and is as sure to devour you as my half- 
dozen are to make a meal on all that’s left 
of Bucklaw, which is but what les between 
bonnet and boot-heel.” 

“T must not,” answered the Master of 
Ravenswood, ‘“‘challenge the freedom of 
speech in which I have set example. What, 


to speak without a metaphor, do you call 
this monstrous passion, which you charge 
me with fostering?” 

“Revenge, my good sir, revenge; which 
if it be as gentlemanlike a sin as wine and 
wassail with their e¢ ceteras, is equally 
unchristian, and not bloodless. It is bet- 
ter breaking a park-pale, to watch a doe or 
damsel, than to shoot an old man.” 

‘‘I deny the purpose,” said the Master of 
Ravenswood. ‘‘On my soul, I had no such 
intention; I meant but to confront the op- 
pressor ere I left my native land, and up- 
braid him with his tyranny and its conse- 
quences. I would have stated my wrongs 
so that they would have shaken his soul 
within him.” 

‘**Yes,” answered Bucklaw, ‘‘and he would 
have collared you, and cried help, and 
then you would have shaken the soul ow? 
of him, I suppose. Your very look and 
manner would have frightened the old 
man to death.” 

‘‘Consider the provocation,” answered 
Ravenswood—"‘consider the ruin and death 
procured and caused by his hard-hearted 
cruelty—an ancient house destroyed, an 
affectionate father murdered! Why, in 
our old Scottish days, he that sat quiet 
under such wrongs, would have been held 
neither fit to back a friend nor face a foe.” 

‘*Well, Master, I am glad to see that the 
devil deals as cunningly with other folk as 
he deals with me; for whenever I am about 
to commit any folly, he persuades me it is 
the most necessary, gallant, gentlemanlike 
thing on earth, and I am up to saddlegirths 
in the bog before I see that the ground is 
soft. And you, Master, might have turned 
out a murd a homicide, just out of pure 
respect for your father’s memory.” 

‘There is more sense in your language, 
Bucklaw,” replied the Master, ‘‘than might 
have been expected from your conduct. It 
is too true, our vices steal upon us in forms 
outwardly as fair as those of the demons 
whom the superstitious represent as intri- 
guing with the human race, and are not 
discovered in their native hideousness until 
we have clasped them in our arms.” 

“But we may throw them from us, 
though,” said Bucklaw, ‘‘and that is what 
I shall think of doing one of those days,— 
that is, when old Lady Girnington dies.” 

‘Did you ever hear the expression of the 
English divine?” said Ravenswood—‘* ‘Hell 
is paved with good intentions’—as much as 
to say, they are more often formed than exe- 
cuted.” 

“Well,” replied Bucklaw, ‘‘but I will 
begin this blessed night, and have deter- 
mined not to drink above one quart of wine, 
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unless your claret be of extraordinary quali- 
t 77? 

i “You will find little to tempt you at 
Wolf's Crag,” said the Master. ‘‘I know 
not that I can promise you more than the 
shelter of my roof; all, and more than all, 
our stock of wine and provisions was ex- 
hausted at the late occasion.” 

‘‘Long may it be ere provision is needed 
for the like purpose,” answered Bucklaw; 
“but you should not drink up the last flask 
at a dirge; there is ill luck in that.” 

“There is ill luck, I think, in whatever 
belongs to me,” said Ravenswood. ‘“‘But 
yonder is Wolf’s Crag, and whatever it still 
contains is at your service.” 

The roar of the sea had long announced 
their approach to the cliffs, on the summit 
of which, like the nest of some sea-eagle, 
the founder of the fortalice had perched 
hig ayry. The pale moon, which had hitherto 
been contending with flitting clouds, now 
shone out, and gave them a view of the 
solitary and naked tower, situated on a pro- 
jecting cliff that beetled on the German 
Ocean. On three sides the rock was pre- 
cipitous; on the fourth, which was that to- 
ward the land, it had been originally fenced 
by an artificial ditch and drawbridge, but 
the latter was broken down and ruinous, 
and the former had been in part filled up, 
so as to allow passage for a horseman into 
the narrow courtyard, encircled on two sides 
with low offices and stables, partly ruinous, 
and closed on the landward front by a low 
embattled wall, while the remaining side 
of the quadrangle was occupied by the tower 
itself, which, tall and narrow, and built 
of a greyish stone, stood glimmering in the 
moonlight, like the sheeted spectre of some 
huge giant. A wilder or more disconsolate 
dwelling, it was perhaps difficult to conceive. 
The sombrous and heavy sound of the bil- 
lows, successively dashing against the rocky 
beach at a profound distance beneath, was 
to the ear what the landscape was to the 
eye—a symbol of unvaried and monotonous 
melancholy, not unmingled with horror.* 

Although the night was not far ddvanced 
there was no sign of living inhabitant about 
this forlorn abode, excepting that one, and 
only one, of the narrow and _ stanchelled 
windows which appeared at irregular heights 
and distances in the walls of the building, 
showed a small glimmer of light. 

“There,” said Ravenswood, ‘‘sits the only 
male domestic that remains to the house of 
Ravenswood; and it is well that he does 
remain there, since otherwise, we had little 

* [Wolf’s Crag and Fast Castle.—See the Au- 
thor’s explanation in his introduction to Chronieles 
of the Canongate, vol. viii.] 
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hope to find either light or fire. But follow 
me cautiously; the road is narrow, and ad- 
mits only one horse in front.” 

In effect, the path led along a kind of 
isthmus, at the peninsular extremity of 
which the tower was situated, with that ex- 
clusive attention to strength and security, 
in preference to every circumstance of con- 
venience, which dictated to the Scottish 
barons the choice of their situations, as well 
as the style of building. 

By adopting the cautious mode of ap- 
proach recommended by the proprietor of 
this wild hold, they entered the courtyard 
in safety. But it was Jong ere the efforts of 
Ravenswood, though loudly exerted by 
knocking at the low-browed entrance, and 
repeated shouts to Caleb to open the gate 
and admit them, received any answer. 

“The old man must be departed,” he be- 
gan to say, ‘‘or fallen into some fit; for 
the noise I have made would have waked 
the seven sleepers.” 

At length a timid and hesitating voice 
replied,—‘‘Master—Master of Ravenswood, 
is it you?” 

“Yes, it is I, Caleb; open the door quick- 
Lys? 
: ‘But is it you in very blood and body? 
For I would sooner face fifty deevils as my 
master’s ghaist, or even his wraith—where- 
fore, aroint ye, if ye were ten times my 
master, unless ye come in bodily shape, 
lith and limb.” 

“It is I, you old fool,” answered Ravens- 
wood, ‘‘in bodily shape, and alive, save that 
I am half-dead with cold.” 

The light at the upper window disap- 
peared, and glancing from loop-hole to loop- 
hole in slow succession, gave intimation 
that the bearer was in the act of descend- 
ing, with great deliberation, a winding stair- 
case occupying one of the turrets which 
graced the angles of the old tower. The 
tardiness of his descent extracted some ex- 
clamations of impatience from Ravenswood, 
and several oaths from his less patient and 
more mercurial companion. Caleb again 
paused ere he unbolted the door, and once 
more asked, if they were men of mould 
that demanded entrance at this time of 
night? 

‘“Were I near you, you old fool,” said 
Bucklaw, ‘I would give you sufficient 
proofs of my bodily condition.” 

‘Open the gate, Caleb,” said his master, 
in a more soothing tone, partly from his 
regard to the ancient and faithful seneschal, 
partly perhaps because he thought that 
angry words would be thrown away, so long 
as Caleb had a stout iron-clenched oaken 
door betwixt his person and the speakers. 
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At length Caleb, with a trembling hand, 
undid the bars, opened the heavy door, 
and stood before them, exhibiting his thin 
grey hairs, bald forehead, and sharp high 
features, illuminated by a quivering lamp 
which he held in one hand, while he shaded 
and protected its flame with the other. 
The timorous courteous glance which he 
threw around him—the effect of the partial 
light upon his white hair and illumined 
features, might have made a good painting; 
but our travelers were too impatient for 
security against the rising storm, to permit 
them to indulge themselves in studying the 
picturesque. ‘‘Is it you, my dear master? 
is it you yourself, indeed?” exclaimed the 
old domestic. ‘‘[ am wae yesuld hae stude 
waiting at your ain gate; but wha wad hae 
thought o’ seeing ye sae sune, and a strange 
gentleman with a—(Here he exclaimed 
apart, as it were, and to some inmate of 
the tower, in a yoice not meant to be heard 
by those in the court—Mysie—Mysie, wo- 
man; stir for dear life, and’ get the fire 
mended; take the auld three-legged stool, 
or ony thing that’s readiest that will make 
a lowe).—I doubt we are but puirly pro- 
vided, no expecting ye this some months, 
when doubtless ye wad hae been received 
conform till your rank, as gude right is; 
but natheless” 

‘*“Natheless, Caleb,” said the Master, ‘‘we 
must have our horses put up, and ourselves 
too, the best way we can. I hope you are 
not sorry to see me sooner than you ex- 
pected?” 

“Sorry, my lord!—I am sure ye sall aye 
be my lord wi’ honest folk, as your noble 
ancestors hae been these three hundred 
years, and never asked a whig’s leave. Sorry 
to see the Lord of Ravenswood at ane 0’ 
his ain castles!—(Then again apart to his 
unseen associate behind the screen—Mysie, 
kill the brood-hen without thinking twice 
on it; let them care that come ahint.)—No 
to say it’s our best dwelling,” he added, 
turning to Bucklaw; “‘but just a strength 
for the Lord of Ravenswood to flee until, 
—that 1s, not to flee, but to retreat until in 
troublous times, like the present, when it 
was ill convenient for him to live farther in 
the country in ony of his better and mair 
principal manors; but, for its antiquity, 
maist folk think that the outside of Wolf’s 
Crag is worthy of a large perusal.” 

“And you are determined we shall have 
time to make it,” said Ravenswood, some- 
what amused with the shifts the old man 
used to detain them without doors, until 
his confederate Mysie had made her prepa- 
rations within. 

““O, never mind the outside of the house, 

Vou. IV.—28. 
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my good friend,” said Bucklaw; ‘‘let’s see 
the inside, and let our horses see the stable, 
that’s all.” 

**O yes, slr—ay, sir,—unquestionably, sir 
—my lord and ony of his honorable com- 
panions”™ 

‘But our horses, my old friend—our 
horses; they will be dead-foundered by 
standing here in the cold after riding hard, 
and mine is too good to be spoiled; there- 
fore, once more, our horses,” exclaimed 
Bucklaw. 

‘“''rue—ay—your horses—yes—I will call 
the grooms; ‘‘and sturdily did Caleb roar 
till the old tower rang again,—‘‘John— 
Wilham—Saunders!—The lads are gane out, 
or sleeping,” he observed, after pausing for 
an answer, which he knew that he had no 
human chante of receiving. ‘‘A’ gaes 
wrang when the Master’s out by; but Ill 
take care o’ your cattle mysell.” 

“T think you had better,” said Ravens- 
wood, ‘‘otherwise I see little chance of 
their being attended to at all.” 

““Whisht, my lord,—whisnt, for God’s 
sake,” said Caleb, in an imploring tone, 
and apart to his master; “‘if ye dinna re- 
gard your ain credit, think on mine; we’l! 
hae hard eneugh wark to mak a decent 
night o’t, wi’ a’ the lees I can tell.” 

‘*Well, well, never mind,” said his mas- 
ter; ‘‘go to the stable. There is hay and 
corn, | trust?” 

‘Ou ay, plenty of hay and corn;” this 
was uttered boldly and aloud, and, in a 
lower tone, ‘‘there was some half-fous 0’ 
aits, and some taits o’ meadow-hay, left after 
the burial.” 

“Very well,” said Ravenswood, taking 
the lamp from his domestic’s unwillingly 
hand, ‘‘I will show the stranger up stairs 
myseif.” 

**T canna think o’ that, my lord;—if ye 
wad but have five minutes, or ten minutes, 
or at maist, a quarter of an hour’s patience, 
and look at the fine moonlight prospect of 
the Bass* and North Berwick Law till I 
sort the horses, | would marshal ye up, as: 
reason is ye suld be marshaled, your lord- 
ship and your honorable visitor. And I 
hae lockit up the siller candle-sticks, and, 
the lamp is not fit”——— 

“Tt will do very well in the meantime,” 
said Ravenswood, ‘‘and you will have no 
difficulty for want of light in the stable,, 
for, if I recollect, half the roof is off.” 

‘Very true, my lord,” replied the trusty 
adherent, and with ready wit instantly 
added, ‘‘and the lazy sclater loons have 
never come to put it on a’ this while,.your 
lordship.” 

* [A solitary rock off the coast of East Lothian.} 
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“Tf I were disposed to jest at the calami- 
ties of my house,” said Ravenswood, as he 
led the way up stairs, ‘‘poor old Caleb 
would furnish me with ample means. Ilis 
passion consists In representing things about 
our miserable menage, not as they are, but 
as, in his opinion, they ought to be; and, 
to say the truth, I have been often diverted 
with the poor wretch’s expedients to supply 
what he thought was essential for the credit 
of the family, and his still more generous 
apologies for the want of those articles for 
which his ingenuity could discover no sub- 
stitute. But though the tower is none of 
the largest, I shall have some trouble with- 
out him to find the apartment in which there 
is a fire.” 

As he spoke thus, he opened the door of 
the hall. ‘‘Here at least,” he said, ‘‘there 
is neither hearth nor harbor.” 

It was indeed a scene of desolation.. A 
large vaulted room, the beams of which, 
combined like those of Westminster Hall, 
were rudely carved at the extremities, re- 
mained nearly in the situation in which it 
had been left after the entertainment at 
Allan Lord Ravenswood’s funeral. Over- 
turned pitchers, and black jacks, and pewter 
stoups, and flagons, still encumbered the 
large oaken table; glasses, those more per- 
ishable implements of conviviality, many of 
which had been voluntarily sacrificed by 
the guests in their enthusiastic pledges to 
favorite toasts, strewed the stone floor with 
their fragments. As for the articles of 
plate lent for the purpose by friends and 
kinsfolk, those had been carefully withdrawn 
so soon as the ostentatious display of fes- 
tivity, equally unnecessary and strangely 
timed, had been made and ended. Nothing, 
in short, remained that indicated wealth; 
all the signs were those of recent wasteful- 
ness, and present desolation. The black 
cloth hangings, which, on the late mourn- 
ful occasion, replaced the tattered moth- 
eaten tapestries, had been partly pulled 
down, and, dangling from the wall in ir- 


regular festoons, disclosed the rough stone- } 


work of the building, unsmoothed either by 
plaster or the chisel. The seats thrown 
down, or left in disorder, intimate the care- 
Jess confusion which had concluded the 
mournful revel. 
wood, holding up the lamp—‘‘this room, 
Mr. Hayston, was riotous when it should 
have been sad; it is a just retribution that 
it should now be sad when it ought to be 
cheerful.” ‘ 

They left this disconsolate apartment, 
and went up stairs, where, after opening 
one or two doors in vain, Ravenswood led 
the way into a little matted anteroom, in 


“This room,” said Ravens- |. 
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which, to their great joy, they found a tol- 
erable good fire, which Mvsie, by some such 
expedient as Celeb had suggested, had sup- 
plied with a reasonable quantity of fuel. 
Glad at the heart to sce more of comfort 
than the castle had yet seemed to offer, 
Bucklaw rubbed his hands heartily over 
the fire, and now listened with more com- 
placency to the apologies which the Master 
of ,Ravenswood offered. ‘‘Comfort,” he 
said, ‘‘I cannot provide for you, for I have 
it not for myself; it is long since these walls 
have known it, if, indeed, they were ever 
acquainted with it. Shelter and safety, I 
think, I can promise you.” 

‘Excellent matters, Master,” replied 
Bucklaw, ‘‘and with a mouthful of food 
and wine, positively all I can require to- 
night.” 

‘‘T fear,” said the Master, ‘‘your supper 
will be a poor one: I hear the matter in 
discussion betwixt Caleb and Mysie. Poor 
Balderston is something deaf, amongst his 
other accomplishments, so that much of 
what he means should be spoken aside is 
overheard by the whole audience, and es- 
pecially by those from whom he is most 
anxious to conceal his private manceuvres 
—Hark!” 

They listened, and heard the old domes- 
tic’s voice in conversation with Mysie to 
the following effect. ‘‘Just mak the best 
o’t, mak the best o’t, woman; it’s easy to 
put a fair face on ony thing.” 

‘But the auld brood-hen!—she’ll be as 
tengh as bow-strings and bend-leather!” 

‘“‘Say ye made a mistake—say ye made a 
mistake, Mysie,” replied the faithful sene- 
schal, in a soothing and undertoned voice; 
“‘tak it a’ on yoursell; never let the credit 
o’ the house suffer.” 

“But the brood-hen,” remonstrated 
Mysie,—‘‘ou, she’s sitting some gate aneath 
the dais in the hall, and I am feared to gae 
in in the dark for the bogle; and if I didna 
see the bogel, I could as ill see the hen, for 
it’s pit mirk, and there’s no another light 
in the house, save that very blessed lamp 
whilk the Master has in hisain hand. And 
if I had the hen, she’s to pu’, and to draw, 
and to dress; how can I do that, and them 
sitting by the only fire we have?” 

‘““Weel, weel, Mysie,” said the butler, 
“bide ye there a wee, and I'll try to get the 
lamp wiled away frae them.” 

Accordingly, Caleb Balderston entered 
the apartment, little aware that so much 
of his by-play had been audible there, 
“Well, Caleb, my old friend, is there any 
chance of supper?” said the Master of 
Ravenswood. 

“Chance of supper, your lordship?” said 
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Caleb, with an emphasis of strong scorn at 
the implied doubt,—‘‘How should there be 
ony question of that, and usin your lord- 
ship’s house?—Chance of supper, indeed! 
—But ye'll no be for butcher meat? There’s 
walth o° fat poultry, ready either for spit 
or brander—The fat capon, Mysie!” he 
added, calling out as boldly as if such a 
thing had been in existence. 

*‘Quite unnecessary,” said Bucklaw, who 
deemed himself bound in courtesy to relieve 
some part of the anxious butler’s perplexity, 
“if you have anything cold, or a morsel of 
bread.” 

‘The best of bannocks!” exclaimed Caleb, 
much relieved; ‘‘and for cauld meat, a’ 
that we hae is cavld eneugh,—howbeit 
maist of the cauld meat and pastry was gien 
to the puir folk after the ceremony of inter- 
ment, as gude reason was; nevertheless” 

“Come, Caleb,” said the Master of Ra- 
venswood, ‘‘I must cut this matter short. 
his is the young Laird of Bucklaw; he is 
under hiding, and therefore, you know” 

‘He'll be nae nicer than your lordship’s 
honor, I’se warrant,” answered Caleb cheer- 
fully, with a nod of intelligence; ‘‘I am 
sorry that the gentleman is under distress, 
but Tam blithe that he canna say muckle 
azain our housekeeping, for I believe his 
ain pinches may match ours;—no that we 
are pinched, thank God,” he added, retract- 
ing the admission which he had made in his 
first burst of joy, “‘but nae doubt we are 
waur aff than we hae beenor suld be. And 
for eating—what signifies telling a lee? 
there’s just the hinder end of the mutton- 
ham that has been but three times on the 
table, and the nearer the bane the sweeter, 
as your honors weel ken; and—there’s the 
heel of the ewe milk kebbuck, wi’ a bit of 
nice butter, and—and—that’s a’ that’s to 
trust to.” And with great alacrity he pro- 
duced his slender stock of provisions, and 
placed them with much formality upon a 
small round table betwixt the two gentle- 
man, who were not deterred either by the 
homely quality or limited quantity of the 
repast from doing it full justice. Caleb in 
the meanwhile waited on them with grave 
officiousness, as if anxious to make up, by 
his own respectful assiduity, for the want 
of all other attendance. 

But, alas! how little on such occasions 
can form, however anxiously and scrupu- 
lously observed, suppiy the lack of substan- 
tial fare! Bucklaw, who had eagerly eaten 
a considerable portion of the thrice-sacked 
mutton-ham, now began to demand ale. 

“‘T wadna just presume to recommend 
our ale,” said Caleb; ‘‘the maut was ill made, 
and there was awfu' thunner last week; but 
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siccan water as the Tower well has ye’ll sel- 
doim see, Bucklaw, and that I’se engage for.” 

“But if your ale is bad, you can let us 
have some wine,” said Bucklaw, making a 
grimace at the mention of the pure ele- 
ment which Caleb so earnestly recommend. 

“Winel” answered Caleb undauntedly, 
‘“‘eneugh of wine; it was but twa days syne— 
wae’s me for the cause—there was as much 
wine drunk in this house as would have 
floated a pinnace. There never was lack of 
wine at Wolf’s Crag.” 

“Do fetch us some then,” said his master, 
“Tnstead of talking about it.” And Caleb 
boldly departed. 

Every expended butt in the old cellar did 
he set a-tilt, and shake with the desperate 
expectation of collecting enough of the 
grounds of claret to fill the large pewter 
measure which he carried in his hand. 
Alas! each had been too devoutly drained; 
and, with all the squeezing and maneuvring 
which his craft as a butler suggested, he 
could only collect about half-a-quart, that 
seemed presentable. Still, however, Caleb 
was too good a general to renounce the field 
without a stratagem to cover his retreat. 
He undauntedly threw down an empty fla- 
gon, as if he had stumbled at the entrance 
of the apartment; called upon Mysie to 
Wipe up the wine that had never been spilt, 
and placing the other vessel on the table, 
hoped there was still enough left for their 
honors. There was indeed; for even Buck- 
law, a sworn friend to the grape, found no 
encouragement to renew his first attack on 
the vintage of Wolf’s Crag, but contented 
himself, however reluctantly, with a draught 
of fair water. Arrangements were now 
made for his repose; and as the secret cham- 
ber was assigned for this purpose, it fur- 
nished Caleb with a first-rate and most 
plausible apology for all deficiencies of fur- 
niture, bedding, etc. 

“‘For wha,” said he, ‘‘would have thought 
of the secret chaumer being needed? it has 
not been used since the time of the Gowrie 
Conspiracy, and I durst never let a woman 
ken of the entrance to it, or your honor will 
allow that it wad not hae been a secret 
chaumer lang.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


The hearth in hall was black and dead, 
No board was dight in bower within, 
Nor merry bow], nor welcome bed; 
‘‘Here’s sorry cheer,” quoth the Heir of Linne. 
OD BAuLaD. 


Tue feelings of the prodigal Heir of 
Linne, as expressed in that excellent old 
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song, when, after dissipating his whole for- 
tune, he Found himself the deser ted inhabi- 
tant of “the lonely lodge,” might perhaps 
have some resemblance to those of the Mas- 
ter of Ravenswood, in his deserted mansion 
of Wolt’s Crag. The Master, however, had 
this advantage over the spendthrift in the 
legend, that "it he was in similar distress, 
he could not impute it to his own impru- 
dence. His misery had been bequeathed 
to him by his father, and joined to his high 
blood, and to a title which the courteous 
might give, or the churlish withhold at 
their pleasure, it was the whole inheritance 
he had derived from his ancestry. 

Perhaps this melancholy, yet consolatory 
reflection crossed the mind of the unfortu- 
nate young nobleman with a breathing of 
comfort. Favorable to calm reflections, as 
well as to the Muses, the morning, while it 
dispelled the shades of night, had a com- 
posing and sedative effect upon the stormy 
passions by which the Master of Ravens- 
wood had been agitated on the preceding 
day. ' He now felt himself able to analyze 
the different feelings by which he was agi- 
tated, and much resolved to combat and to 
subdue them. The morning, which had 
arisen calm and bright, gave a pleasant 
effect even to the waste moorland view 
which was seen from the castle on looking 
to the landward; and the glorious ocean, 
crisped with a thousand rippling waves of 
silver, extended on the other side, in awful 
yet complacent majesty, to the verge of the 
horizon. With such scenes of calm sub- 
limity the human heart sympathizes even 
in its most disturbed moods, and deeds of 
honor and virtue are inspired by their ma- 
jestic influence. 

To seek out Bucklaw in the retreat which 
he had afforded him was the first occupation 
of the Master, after he had performed, with 
a scrutiny unusually severe, the important 
task of self-examination. ‘‘How now, 
Bucklaw?” was his morning’s salutation— 
‘Show like you the couch in which the exiled 
Earl of Angus once slept in security, when 
he was pursued by the full energy of 
king’s resentment?” 

“‘Umph!” returned the sleeper awakened; 
“T have little to complain of where so great 
a man was quartered before me, only the 
mattress was of the hardest, the vault some- 
what damp, the rats rather more mutinous 
than I would have expected from the state 
of Caleb’s larder; and if there had been 
shutters to that grated window, or a curtain 
to the bed, I should think it, upon the 
whole, an improvement in your accommo- 
dations.” 


“Tt is, to be sure, forlorn enough,” said 
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the Master, looking around the small vault; 
‘“but if you will rise and leave it, Caleb w “ill 
endeavor to find you a better breakfast than 
your supper of last night.” 

“Pray, let it be no better,” said Bucklaw, 
getting up, and endeavoring to dress him- 
self as well as the obscurity of the place 
would permit—‘“‘let it, I say, be no better, 
if you mean me to persevere in my pro- 
posed reformation. 'The very recollection 
of Caleb’s beverage has done more to sup- 
press my longing to open the day with a 
morning draught than twenty sermons 
would have done. And you, Master, have 
you been able to give battle valiantly: to 
your bosom-snake? You see [am in the 
way of smothering my vipers one by one.” 

‘‘T have commenced the battle, at least, 
Bucklaw, and I have had a fair vision of an 
angel who descended to my assistance,” re- 
plied the Master. 

‘“Woe’s me!” said his guest, ‘‘no vision 
can I expect, unless my aunt, Lady Gir- 
nington, should betake herself to the tomb; 
and then it would be the substance of her 
heritage rather than the appearance of hor 
phantom that I should consider as the sup- 
port of my good resolutions. But this 
same breakfast, Master,—does the deer tha 
is to make the pasty run yet on foot, as the 
ballad has it?” 

“J will inquire into that matter,” said 
his entertainer; and leaving the apartment, 
he went in search of Caleb, whom, after 
some difficulty, he found in an obscure sort 
of dungeon, which had been in former 
times the buttery of the castle. Here the 
old man was employed busily in the doubt- 
ful task of burnishing a pevter flagon until 
it should take the hue and semblance of 
silver-plate. ‘‘I think it may do—I think 
it might pass, if they winna bring it ower 
muckle in the light 0’ the window!” were 
the ejaculations which he muttered from 
time to time, as if to encourage himself in 
his undertaking, when he was interrupted 
by the voice of hig master. ‘Take this,” 
said the Master of Rayenswood, ‘and get 
what is necessary for the family. Pale en 
with these words he gave to the old butlor 
the purse which had on the preceding even- 
ing so narrowly escaped the fangs of Craig- 
engelt. The old man shook his silvery 
and thin locks, and looked with an expres- 
sion of the most heartfelt anguish at his 
master as he weighed in his hand the slen- 
der treasure, and said in a sorrowful voice, 

“*And is this a’ that’s left?” 

‘All that is left at present,” said the 
Master, affecting more | cheerfulness than 
perhaps he really felt, “is just the green 
purse and the wee pickle gowd, as the old 
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song says; but we shall do better one day, 
Calev.” 

**Before that day comes,” said Caleb, ‘‘I 
doubt there will be an end of an auld sang, 
and an auld serving-man to boot. But it 
disna become me to speak that gate to your 
honor and, you looking sae pale. ‘Take 
back the purse, and keep it, to be making a 
show before company; for if your honor 
would just tuke a bidding, and be whiles 
taking it out afore folk and putting itAip 
again, there’s naebody would refuse us 
trust, for a’ that’s come and gane yet.” 

“But, Caleb,” said the Master, ‘‘I still 
intend to leave this country very soon, and 
I desire to do so with the reputation of an 
honest man, leaving no debt behind me, at 
least of my own contracting.” 

*‘And gude right ye suld gang aways as a 
true man, and so ye shall; for auld Caleb 
can tak the wyte of whatever is taen on for 
the house, and then it will be a’ just ae 
man’s burden; and | will live just as weel 
in the tolbooth as out of it, and the credit 
of the family will be a’ safe and sound.” 

The Master endeavored in vain to make 
Caleb comprehend that the butler’s incur- 
ring the responsibility of debts in his own 
person, would rather add to than remove 
the objections which he had to their being 
contracted. He spoke to a premier, too 
busy in devising ways and means to puzzle 
himself with refuting the arguments offered 
egainst their justice or expediency. 

“There’s Eppie Sma’trash will trust us 
for ale,” said Caleb to himself; ‘‘she has 
lived a’ her life under the family—and 
maybe wi’ a soup brandy—I canna say for 
wine—she is but a lone woman, and gets 
her claret by a runlet at a time—but Pll 
work a wee drap out o’ her by fair means 
or foul. For doos, there’s the doocot—there 
will be poultry amang the tenants, though 
Luckie Chirnside says she has paid the kain 
twice ower. We'll mak shift an it like your 
honor—we’ll mak shift—keep your heart 
abune, for the house sall hand its credit as 
lang as auld Caleb is to the fore.” 

The entertainment which the old man’s 
exertions of various kinds enabled him to 
present to the young gentlemen for three or 
four days was certainly of no splendid de- 
scription, but it may readily be believed it 
was set before no critical guests; and even 
the distresses, excuses, evasions, and shifts 
of Caleb afforded amusement to the young 
men, and added a sort of interest to the 
scrambling and irregular style of their table. 
‘They had indeed occasion to seize on every 
circumstance that might serve to diversify 
or enliven time, which otherwise passed 
away so heavily. 
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Bucklaw, shut out from his usual field- 
sports and joyous carouses by the necessity 
of remaining concealed within the walls of 
the castle, became a joyless and uninterest- 
ing companion. When the Master of 
Ravenswood would no longer fence or play 
at shovel-board—when he himself had pol- 
ished to the extremity the coat of his palfrey, 
with brush, currycomb, and hair-cloth— 
when he had seen him eat his provender, 
and gently lie down in his stall, he could 
hardly help envying the animal’s apparent 
acquiesence in a life \ so monotonous. 
“The stupid brute,” he said, - ‘thinks 
neither of the race-ground nor the hunting- 
field, or his green paddock at Bucklaw, but 
enjoys himself as comfortably when haltered 
to the rack in this ruinous vault, as if he 
had been foaled in it; and I, who have the 
freedom of a prisoner at large, to range 
through the dungeons of this wretched old 
tower, can hardly, betwixt whistling and 
sleeping contrive to pass away the hour till 
dinner-time.” 

And with this disconsolate reflection, he 
wended his way to the bartisan or battle- 
ments of the tower, to watch what objects 
might appear on the distant moor, or to 
pelt, with pebbles and pieces of lime, the 
sea-mews and cormorants which established 
themselves incautiously within the reach of 
an idle young man. 

Ravenswood, with a mind incalculably 
deeper and more powerful than that of his 
companion, had his own anxious subjects 
of reflection, which wrought for him the 
same unhappiness that sheer ennui and want 
of ‘occupation inflicted on his companion. 


‘The first sight of Lucy Ashton had been 


less impressive than her image proved to be 
upon reflection. As the depth and violence 
of that revengeful passion, by which he had 
been actuated in seeking an interview with 
the father, began to abate by degrees, he 
looked back on his conduct toward the 
daughter as harsh and unworthy toward a 
female of rank and beauty. Her looks of 
grateful acknowledgment, her words of 
affectionate courtesy, had been repelled 
with something which approached to dis- 
dain; and if the Master of Ravenswood had 
sustained wrengs at the hand of Sir William 
Ashton, his conscience told him they had 
been unhandsomely resented toward his 
daughter. When his thoughts took this 
turn of self-reproach, the recollection of 
Lucy Ashton’s beautiful features, rendered 
yet more interesting by the circumstances 
in which their meeting had taken piace, 
made an impression upon his mind at once 
soothing and painful. The sweetness of her 
voice, the delicacy of her expressions, the 
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vivid glow of her filial affection, embittered 
his regret at having repulsed her gratitude 
with rudeness, while, at the same time, they 
placed before his imagination a picture of 
the most seducing sweetness. 

Even young Ravenswood’s strength of 
moral feeling and rectitude of purpose at 
once increased the danger of cherishing 
these recollections, and the propensity to 
entertain them. Firmly resolved as he was 
to subdue, if possible, the predominating 
vice in his character, he admitted with will- 
ingness—nay, he summoned up in his im- 
agination, the ideas by which it could be 
most powerfully counteracted, and, while 
he did so, a sense of his own harsh conduct 
toward the daughter of his enemy naturally 
induced him, asif by way of recompense, to 
invest her with more of grace and beauty 
than perhaps she could actually claim. 

Had any one at this period told the Mas- 
ter of Ravenswood that he had so lately 
vowed vengeance against the whole lineage 
of him whom he considered, not unjustly, 
as author of his father’s ruin and death, 
he might at first have repelled the charge 
asa foul calumny; yet, upon serious self- 
examination, he would have been compelled 
to admit, that it had, at one period, some 
foundation in truth, though, according to 
the present tone of his sentiments, .1t was 
difficult to believe that this had really been 
the case. 

There already existed in his bosom two 
contradictory passions—a desire to revenge 
the death of his father, strangely qualified 
by admiration of his enemy’s daughter. 
Against the former feeling he had strug- 
gled, until it seemed to him upon the wane; 
against the le+ter he used no means of re- 
sistance, for he did not suspect its existence. 
That this was actually the case, was chiefly 
evinced by his resuming his resolution to 
Jeave Scotland. Yet, though such was his 
purpose, he remained day after day at 
Wolf’s Crag, without taking measures for 
carrying it into execution. It is true that 
he had written to one or two kinsmen, who 
resided in a distant quarter of Scotland, and 
particularly to the Marquis of A , In- 
timating his purpose; and when pressed 
apon the subject by Bucklaw, he was wont 
to allege the necessity of waiting for their 
reply, especially that of the Marquis, be- 
fore taking so decisive a measure. 

The Marquis was rich and powerful; and 
although he was suspected to entertain sen- 
timents unfavorabie to the government es- 
tablished at the Revolution, he had never- 
theless address enough to head a party to 
the Scottish Privy Council, conneeted with 
tne high church faction in England, and 
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| powerful enough to menace those to whoni 
the Lord Keeper adhered, with a probable 
subversion of their power. ‘I'he consulting 
with a personage of such importance was a 
plausible excuse, which Ravenswood used 
to Bucklaw, and probably to himself, for 
continuing his residence at Woltf’s Crag; 
and it: was rendered yet more so by a gen- 
eral report which began to be current, of a 
probable change of ministers and measures 
in the Scottish administration. These 
rumors, strongly asserted by some, and as 
resolutely denied by others, as their wishes 
or interest dictated, found their way even 
to the ruinous Tower of Wolf’s Crag, chiefly 
through the medium of Caleb the butler, 
who, among his other excellences, was an 
ardent politician, and seldom made an ex- 
cursion from the old fortress to the neigh- 
boring village of Wolf’s Hope, without 
bringing back what tidings were current in 
the vicinity. 

But if Bucklaw could not offer any sat- 
isfactory objections to the delay of the Mas- 
ter in leaving Scotland, he did not the less 
suffer with impatience the state of inaction 
to which it confined him; and it was only 
the ascendency which his new companion 
had acquired over him, that induced him to 
submit toa course of life so alien to his 
habits and inclinations. 

*“You were wont to be thought a stirring 
active young fellow, Master,” was his fre- 
quent remonstrance; ‘‘yet here you seem 
determined to live on and on hke a rat ina 


hole, with this trifling difference, that the 
wiser vermin chooses a hermitage where he 
can find food at least; but as for us, Caleb’s 
excuses become longer as his diet turns more 
spare, and I fear we shall realize the stories 
they tell of the sloth,—we have almost eat 
up the last green leaf on the plant, and have 
nothing left for it but to drop from the tree 
and break our necks.” 

“Do not fear,” said Ravenswood; ‘‘there 
is a fate watches for us, and we too have a 
stake in the revolution that is now impend- 
ing, and which already has alarmed many 
a bosom.” 

“What fate—what revolution?” inquired 
his companion. ‘‘We have had one revo- 
lution too much already, I think.” 

Ravenswood interrupted him by putting 
into his hands a letter. 

“Oh,” answered Bucklaw, ‘“‘my dream’s 
out—I thought I heard Caleb this morning 
pressing some unfortunate fellow to a drink 
of cold water, and assuring him it was better 
for his stomach in the morning than ale or 
brandy.” 

‘It was my Lord of A ’s courier,” said 


Ravenswood, ‘‘who was doomed to experi: 
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ence his ostentatious hospitality, which I| 


believe ended in sour beer and herrings— 
Read, and you will see the news he has 
brought us.” 

“*T will as fast as I can,” said Bucklaw; 
“but Iam no great clerk, nor does his lord- 
ship seem to be the first of scribes.” 

(The reader will peruse, in afew seconds, 
by the aid of our friend Ballantyne’s* types, 
what took Bucklaw a good half-hour in pe- 
rusal, though assisted by the Master of Ra- 
venswood.) The tenor was as follows:— 


*RicuT HonoraBLE our Covustn,—Our 
hearty commendations premised, these come 
to assure you of the interest which we take 
in your welfare, and in your purposes to- 
ward its augmentation. If we have hecp 
less active in showing forth our effective 
good-will toward you than, as a loving kins- 
man and hlood-relative, we would willingly 
have desired, we request that you will im- 
pute it to lack of opportunity to show our 
good-liking, not to any coldness of our will. 
Touching your resolution to travel in foreign 
parts, as at this time we hold the same hittle 
advisable, in respect than your jll-willers 
may, according to the custom of such per- 
sons, impute motives for your journey, 
whereof, although we know and _ believe 
you to be as clear as ourselves, yet natheless 
their words may find credence in places 
where the beef in them may much preju- 
dice you, and which we should see with 
more unwillingness and displeasure than 
with means of remedy. 

“Having thus, as becometh our kindred, 
given you our poor mind on the subject of 
your journeying forth of Scotland, we would 
willingly add reasons of weight, which might 
materially advantage you and your father’s 
house, thereby to determine you to abide 
at Wolf’s Crag, until this harvest season 
chall be passed over. But what sayeth the 
proverb, verbum supienti,—a word is more 
to him that hath wisdom than a sermon to 
afool. And albeit we have written this 
poor scro]l with our own hand, and are well 
assured of the fidelity of our messenger, as 
him that is many ways bounden to us. yet 
so it is, that sliddery ways crave wary walk- 
ing, and that we may not peril upon paper 
matters which we would gladly impart to 
you by word of mouth. Wherefore. it was 
our purpose to have prayed you heartily to 
come to this barren Highland country to 
kill a stag, and to treat of the matters which 
we are now more painfully inditing to you 
aoent. But commodity does not serve at 
present for such our meeting, which, there- 
fore, shali be deferred until sic time as we 

* Note D. The Ballantynes. 
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may in all mirth rehearse those things where- 
of we now keep silence. Meantime, we pray 
you to think that we are, and will still be, 
your good kinsman and well-wisher, wait- 
ing but for times of whilk we do, asit were, 
entertain a twilight prospect, and appear 
and hope to be also your effectual well-doer. 
And in which hope we heartily write our- 
self, 
“Right Honorable, 
‘“Your loving cousin, 
OLN. z 
“Given from our poor house of B——, etc.” 


Superseribed— ‘‘For the right honorable, 
snd our honored kinsman, the Master of 
Ravenswood.— These, with. haste, haste, 
post haste—ride and run vntil these be de- 
livered.” 


“What think you of this epistle, Buck- 
law?” said the Master, when his companion 
had hammered out all the sense, and almost 
all the words of which it consisted. 

‘Truly, that the Marquis’s meaning is as 
great a riddle as his manuscript. He is 
really in much need of Wit’s Interpreter, 
or the Complete Letter Writer, and were I 
you, I would send him acopy by the bearer. 
He writes you very kindly to remain wast- 
ing your time and your money in this vile, 
stupid, oppressed country, without so much 
as offering you the countenance and shelter 
of his house. In my opinion, he has some 
scheme in view in which he supposes you 
can be useful, and he wishes to keep you 
at hand. to make use of you when it ripens, 
reserving the power of turning you adrift, 
should his plot fail in the concoction.” 

“Tis plot?—then you suppose it is a trea- 
sonable business,” answered Ravenswood. 

‘What else can it be?” replied Bucklaw; 
““the Marquis has been long suspected to 
have an eye to Saint Germains.” 

‘‘HWe should not engage me rashly in such 
an adventure,” said Ravenswood; ‘‘when I 
recollect the times of the first and second 
Charles, and of the last James, truly, I see 
little reason, that, as a man or 4 patriot, I 
should draw my sword for their descend- 
ants.” 

‘“Aumph!” replied Bucklaw: ‘‘so you 
have set yourself down to mourn over the 
crop-eared dogs, whom honest Claver’se 
treated as they deserved?” 

“They first gave the dogs an ill name, 
and then hanged them,” replied Ravens- 
wood. ‘‘I hope to see the day when justice 
shall be opened to Whig and Tory, and 
when these nick-names shall only be used 
among coffee-house politicians, as slut and 
jade are among apple-women, as cant terms 
of idle spite and rancor.” 
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“That will not be in our days, Master— 
‘he iron has entered too deeply into our sides 
and our souls.” 

‘Tt will be, however, one day,” replied 
the Master; ‘‘men will not always start at 
these nicknames as at atrumpetsound. As 
social life is better protected, its comforts 
will become too dear to be hazarded without 
some better reason than speculative poli- 
tics.” . 

“It is fine talking,” answered Bucklaw; 
“but my heart is with the old song,— 
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To see good corn upon the rigs, 

And a gallows built to hang the W.higs, 

And the right restored where the right should be, 
O, that is the thing that would wanton me.” 


“You may sing as loudly as you will, 
cantabit vacuus,”’—anwered the Master; 
‘but I believe the Marquis is too wise, at 
least too wary, to join you in such a bur- 
den. I suspect he alludes toa revolution in 
the Scottish Privy Council, rather than in 
the British kingdoms.” 

‘Oh, confusion to your state tricks 
exclaimed Bucklaw, ‘‘your cold ealculat- 
ing manceuvres, which old gentlemen in 
wrought nightcaps and furred gowns exe- 
cute ike so many games at chess, and dis- 
place a treasurer or lord commissioner as 
they weuld take a rook or a pawn. ‘Tennis 
for my sport, and battle for my earnest! 
My racket and my sword for my plaything 
aud bread-winner! And you, Master, so 
deep and considerate as you would seem, 
you have that within you makes the blood 
boil faster than suits your present humor 
of moralizing on political truths. You are 
one of those wise men who see everything 
with great composure till their blood. is up, 
and then—woe to any one who should put 
them in mind of their own prudential 
maxims!” 

‘*Perhaps,” said Ravenswood, ‘tyou read 
me more rightly than I can myself. But 
to think unjustly will certainly go some 
length in helping me to act so. But, hark! 
I hear Calel tolling the dinner-bell.” 

‘‘Which he always does with the more 
sonorous grace, in proportion to the meagre- 
ness of the cheer which he has provided,” 
said Bucklaw; ‘‘asif that infernal clang and 
jangle, which will one day bring the belfry 
down the cliff, could convert a starved hen 
into a fat capon, and a blade-bone of mutton 
into a haunch of venison.” 

“T wish we may be so well off as your 
worst conjectures surmise, Bucklaw, from 
the extreme solemnity 2nd ceremony with 
which Caleb seems to place on the table 
that solitary covered dish,” 

‘Uncover, Caleb! uncover, for Heayen’s 
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sake!” said Bucklaw; ‘‘Jet us have what you 
can give us without preface—Why, it stands 
well enough, man,” he continued, address- 
ing impatiently the ancient butler, who, 
without reply, kept shifting the dish, until 
he had at length placed it with mathemati- 
cal precision in the very midst of the table. 

“What have we got here, Caleb?” in- 
quired the master in his turn. 

‘Ahem? sir, ye suld have known before; 
but his honor the Laird of Bucklaw is so 
impatient,” answered Caleb, still holding 
the dish with one hand, and the cover with 
the other, with evident reluctance to dis- 
close the contents. ' 

“But what is it, a God’s name—not a 
pair of clean spurs, I hope, in the border 
fashion of old times!” 

“‘Ahem! ahem!” reiterated Caleb, “‘your 
honor is pleased to be faceticus—natheless, 
I might presume to say it was a convenient 
fashion, and used, as I have heard, in an 
honorable and thriving family. But touch- 
ing your present dinner, I judged that this 
being Saint Magdalene’s Eve, who was a 
worthy queen of Scotland in her day, your 
honors might judge it decorous, if not alto- 
gether to fast, yet only to sustain nature 
with some slight refection, as ane saulted 
herring or the like.” And, uncovering the 
dish, he displayed four of the savory fishes 
which he mentioned, adding, in a subdued 
tone, ‘‘that they were no just common her- 
ring neither, being every ane melters, and 
sauted with uncommon care by the house- 
keeper (poor Mysie) for his honor’s especial 
use.” 

‘Out upon all apologies!” said the Mas- 
ter, “‘let us eat the herrings, since there is 
nothing better to be had—but I begin to 
think with you, Bucklaw, that we are con- 
suming the lest green leaf, and that, in spite 
of the Marquis’s political machinations, we 
must positively shift camp for want of for- 
age, without waiting the issue of them.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ay, and when huntsmen wind the merry horn, ~ 
And from its covert starts the fearful prey, 
Who, warm’d with youth's blood in his swelling 
veins, 
Would, like a lifeless clod, outstretched lie, 
Shut out from all the fair creation offers? 
ETHWALD, Scene J. Act I. 


Lieut meals procure light slumbers; and 
therefore it is not surprising, that, consider- 
ing the fare which Caleb’s conscience, or 
his necessity, assuming, as will sometimes 
happen, that disguise, had assigned to the 
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guests of Wolf’s Crag, their slumbers should 
have been short. 

In the morning Bucklaw rushed into his 
host’s apartment with a loud halloo, which 
might have awaked the dead. 

“Up! up! inthe name of Heaven—the 
hunters are out, the only piece of sport I 
have seen this month; and you lie here, 
Master, on a bed that has little to recom- 
mend it, except that it may be something 
softer than the stone floor of your ancestor’s 
vault.” 

“TI wish,” said Ravenswood, raising his 
head peevishly, ‘‘you had forborne so early 
a jest, Mr. Hayston—it is really no pleasure 
to lose the very short repose which I had 
just begun to enjoy, after a night spent in 
thoughts upon fortune far harder than my 
couch, Bucklaw.” 

“Pshaw, pshaw!” replied his guest; “‘get 
up—get up—the hounds are abroad—I have 

saddled the horse myself, for old Caleb was 
calling for grooms and lackeys s, and would 
never have “proceeded without two hours’ 
apology for the absence of men who were a 
hundred miles off.—Get up, Master—I say 
the hounds are out—get up, I say—the 
hunt is up.” And off ran Bucklaw. 

“‘And I say,” said the Master, rising 
slowly, “‘that nothing can concern me less. 
Whose hounds come so near to us?” 

“The Honorable Lord Bittlebrains’,” 
answered Caleb, who had followed the im- 
patient Laird of Bucklaw into his master’s 
bedroom, ‘‘and truly I ken nae title they 
have to be vowling and howling within the 
freedoms and immunities of your lordship’s 
right of free forestry.” 

“Nor I, Caleb,” replied Ravenswood, 
‘excepting that they have bought both the 
lands and the right of forestry, and may 
think themselves entitled to exercise the 
rights they have paid their money for.” 

“It may be sae, my lord,” rephed Caleb; 
“but it’s no gentleman’s deed of them to 
come here and exercise such like right, and 
your lordship living at your ain castle of 
Wolf’s Crag. Lord Bitilebrains would do 
weel to remember what his folk have been.” 

“And we what we now are,” said the 
Master with suppressed bitterness of feel- 
ing. ‘‘But reach me my cloak, Caleb, and 
IT will indulge Bucklaw with a sight of this 
chase. It is selfish to sacrifice my guest’s 
pleasure to my own.’ 

‘‘Sacrifice!” echoed Caleb, in a tone 
which seemed to imply the total absurdity 
of his master making the least concession 
and deference to any one—‘‘Sacrifice in- 
deed!—but I crave your honor’s pardon— 
and whilk doublet is it your pleasure to 
wear?” 
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““Any one you will, Caleb—my wardrobe, 
I suppose, is not very extensive.” 

‘‘Not extensive!” echoed his assistant; 
“when there is the grey and silver that 
your lordship bestowed on Hew Hilde- 
br and the French vel- 
vet that went with my lord your father— 
(be gracious to him!)—my lord your 
father’s auld wardrobe to the pur friends 
of the family—and the drap-de-berry”—— 

“Which I gave to you, Caleb, and which, 
I suppose, is the only dress we have any 
chance to come at, except that I wore yes- 
terday—pray, hand me that, and say no 
more about it.” 

“Tf your honor has a fancy,” replied 
Caleb, ‘‘and doubtless it’s a sad-colored 
suit, and you are in mourning—neverthe- 
less I have never tried on the drap-de-berry 
—ill wad it become me—and your honor 
having no change of claiths at this present 
—and it’s weel brushed, and as there are 
leddies down yonder” — 

“Ladies!” said Ravenswood; 
ladies, pray?” 

‘““What do I ken, your lordship?—look- 
ing down at them from the Warden’s 
Tower, I could, but see them glent by wi’ 
their bridles ringing, and their feathers flut- 
tering, like the court of Elfland.” 

‘Well, well, Caleb,” replied the Master, 
‘‘help me on with my cloak, and hand me 
my sword-belt.—What clatter is that in 
the courtyard?” 

‘‘Just Bucklaw bringing out the horses,” 
said Caleb, after a glance through the win- 
dow, ‘‘as if there werena men eneugh in the 
castle, or as if I couldna serve the turn of 
ony o’ them that are out o’ the gate.” 

*“Alas! Caleb, we should want little, if 
your ability were equal to your will,” re- 
plied his master. 

“‘And I hope your lordship disna want 
that muckle,” said Caleb; ‘‘for, considering 
a things, I trust we support the credit of 
the family as weel as things will permit of 
—only Bucklaw is aye sae frank and sae 
forward.—And there he has brought out 
your lordship’s palfrey, without the saddle 
being decored wi’ the broidered sumpter- 
cloth! and I could have brushed it in a 
mieten 

‘Tt is all very well,” said his master, 
escaping from him, and descending the 
narrow and steep winding staircase, which 
led to the courtyard. 

“It may be a’ very weel,” said Caleb, 
somewhat peevishly; ‘‘but if your lor dship 
wad tarry a bit, I will tell you what will not 
be very weel.” 

‘And what is that?” said Ravenswood, 
impatiently, but stopping at the same time. 


“fand what 
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“Why, just that ye suld speer ony gentle- 
man hame to dinner; for [canna mak anither 
fast on a feast day, as when I cam ower 
Bucklaw wi? Queen Margaret—and, to 
speak’ truth, if your lordship wad but please 
to cast yoursell in the way of dining wi’ 
Lord Bittlebrains, ’se warrand I wad cast 
about brawly for the morn; or if, stead 0’ 
that, ye wad but dine wi’ them at the 
change-house, ye might mak your shift for 
the lawing; ye might say ye had forgot your 
purse—or that the carline awed ye rent, 
and that ye wad allow it in the settlement.” 

“Or any other he that came uppermost, 
I suppose?” said his master. ‘‘Good-bye, 
Caleb; I commend your care for the honor 
of the family.” And, throwing himself on 
his horse, he followed Bucklaw, who, at the 
manifest risk of his neck, had begun to 
gallop down the steep path which led from 
the tower, as soon as he saw Ravenswood 
have his foot fn the stirrup. 

Caleb Balderston looked anxiously after 
them, and shook his thin grey locks—‘‘And 
I trust that they will come to no evil—but 
they have reached the plain, and folk can- 
not say but that the horse are hearty and in 
spirits.” 

Animated by the natural impetuosity and 
fire of his temper, young Bucklaw rushed on 
with the careless speed of a whirlwind. 
Ravenswood was scarce more moderate in 
his pace, for his was a mind unwillingly 
roused from contemplative inactivity; but 
which, when once put into motion, ac- 
rquired a spirit of forcible and violent pro- 
gression. Neither was his eagerness pro- 
portioned in all cases to the motive of im- 
pulse, but might be compared to the speed 
of a stone, which rushes with. like fury 
down the hill, whether it was first put in 
motion by the arm of a giant or the hand 
of a boy. He felt, therefore, in no ordi- 
nary degree, the headlong impulse of the 
chase, a pastime so natural to youth of all 
ranks, that it seems rather to be an inhe- 
rent passion in our animal nature, which 
levels all differences of rank and education, 
than an acquired habit of rapid exercise. 

The repeated bursts of the French horn, 
which was then always used for the en- 
couragement and direction of the hounds— 
the deep, though distant baying of the 
pack—the half-heard cries of the huntsmen 
—the half-seen forms which were discov- 
ered, now emerging from glens which 
crossed the moor, now sweeping over its 
surface, now picking their way where it 
was impeded by morasses; and, above all, 
the feelings of his own rapid motion, ani- 
mated the Master of Ravenswood, at least 
for the moment, above the recollections of 
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a more painful nature by which he was sur- 
rounded. The first thing which recalled 
him to those unpleasing circumstances, was 
feeling that his horse, notwithstanding ali 
the advantages which he received from his 
rider’s knowledge of the country, was un- 
able to keep up with the chase. As he 
drew his bridle up with the bitter feeling, 
that his poverty excluded him from the 
favorite recreation of his forefathers, and 
indeed, their sole employment when not 
engaged in military pursuits, he was ac- 
costed by a well-mounted stranger, who, 
unobserved, had kept near him during the 
earlier part of his career. 

“Your horse is blown,” said the man, 
with a complaisance seldom used in a hunt- 
ing-field. ‘‘Might I crave your honor to 
make use of mine?” 

‘Sir,” said Ravenswood, more surprised 
than pleased at such a proposal, ‘‘I really 
do not know how [ have merited such a 
favor at a stranger’s hands.” 

‘‘Never ask a question about it, Master,” 
said Bucklaw, who, with great unwilling- 
ness, had hitherto reined in his own gallant 
steed, not to outride his host and enter- 
tainer. ‘‘Take the goods the gods provide 
you, as the great John Dryden says—or 
stay—here, my friend, lend me that horse; 
—I see you have been puzzled to rein him 
up this half-hour. Ill take the devil out 
of him for you. Now, Master, do you ride 
mine, which will carry you like an eagle.” 

And throwing the rein of his own horse 
to the Master of Ravenswood, he sprang 
upon that which the stranger resigned to 
him, and continued his career at full speed. 

‘“Was ever so thoughtless a being!” said 
the Master; ‘‘and you, my friend, how 
could you trust him with your horse?” 

‘“The horse,” said the man, ‘‘belongs to a 
person who will make your honor, or any of 
your honorable friends, most welcome to 
him, flesh and fell.” 

‘And the owner’s name is 
Ravenswood, 

“Your honor must excuse me, you will 
learn that from himself.—If you please to 
take your friend’s horse, and leave me your 
galloway, I will meet you after the fall of 
the stag, for I hear they are blowing him 
at bay.” 

“I believe, my friend, it will be the best 
way to recover your good horse for you,” 
answered Ravenswood; and mounting the 
nag of his friend Bucklaw he made all the 
haste in his power to the spot where the 
blast of the horn announced that the stag’s 
career was nearly terminated. 

These jovial sounds were intermixed with 
the huntsmen’s shouts of ‘‘Hyke a Talbot! 
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2?” asked 
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Hyke a Teviot! now boys, now!” and sim- 
ilar cheering halloos of the olden hunting- 
field, to which the impatient yelling of the 
hounds, now close on the object of their 
pursuit, gave a lively and unremitting 
chorus. The straggling riders began now 
to rally toward the scene of action, collect- 
ing from different points as to a common 
centre. 

Bucklaw kept the start which he had 
gotten, and arrived first at the spot, where 
the stag, incapable of sustaining a more 
prolonged flight, had turned upon the 
hounds, and, in the hunter’s phrase, was at 
bay. With his stately head bent down, his 
sides white with foam, his eyes strained be- 
twix rage and terror, the hunted animal had 
now in his turn become an object of intim- 
idation to his pursuers. The hunters came 
up one by one, and watched an opportun- 
ity to assail him with some advantage, 
which, in such circumstances, can only be 
done with caution. The dogs stood aloof 
and bayed loudly, intimating at once eager- 
ness and fear, and each of the sportsmen 
seemed to expect that his comrade would 
take upon him the perilous task of assault- 
ing and disabling theanimal. The ground, 
which was a hollow in the common or moor, 
afforded little advantage for approaching 
the stag unobserved; and general was the 
shout of triumph when Bucklaw, with 
the dexterity proper to an accomplished 
-cavalier of the day, sprang from his horse, 
and dashing suddenly and swiftly at the 
stag, brought him to the ground by a cut 
on the hind leg with his short hunting. 
sword. The pack, rushing in upon their 
disabled enemy, soon ended his painful 
struggles, and solemnized his fall with their 
clamor—the hunters, with their horns and 
voices, whooping and blowing a mort, or 
death-note, which resounded far over the 
billows of the adjacent ocean. 

The huntsmen then withdrew the 
hounds from the throttled stag, and on his 
knee presented his knife to a fair female 
form, on a white palfrey, whose terror, or 
perhaps her compassion, had till then kept 
her at some distance. She wore a black 
silk riding-mask, which was then acommon 
fashion, as well for preserving the com- 
plexion from sun and rain, as from an idea 
of decorum, which did not permit a lady 
to appear barefaced while engaged in bois- 
terous sport, and attended by a promiscu- 
ous company. ‘The richness of her dress, 
however, as well as the mettle and form of 
her palfrey, together with the silvan com- 
pliment paid to her by the huntsman, 
pointed her out to Bucklaw as the principal 
person in the field. It was not without a 
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feeling of pity, approaching even to con- 
tempt, that this enthusiastic hunter ob- 
served her refuse the huntsman’s knife, pre- 
sented to her for the purpose of making the 
first incision in the stag’s breast, and thereby 
discovering the quality of the venison. He 
felt more than half inclined to pay his com- 
pliments to her; but it had been Bucklaw’s 
misfortune, that his habits of life had not 
rendered him familarly acquainted with 
the higher and better classes of female 
society, so that, with all his natural au- 
dacity, he felt sheepish and bashful when 
it became necessary to address a lady of dis- 
tinction. 

Taxing unto himself heart of grace (to 
use his own phrase), he did at length sum- 
mon up resolution enough to give the fair 
huntress good time of the day, and trust that 
her sport had answered her expectation. 
Her answer was very courteously and 
modestly expressed, and testified some grat- 
itude to the gallant cavalier, whose exploit — 
had terminated the chase so adroitly, when 
the hounds and huntsmen seemed some- 
what at a stand. 

“‘Uds daggers and scabbard, madam,” 
said Bucklaw, whom this observation 
brought at onee upon his own ground, 
‘‘there is no difficulty or merit in that mat- 
ter at all, so that a fellow is not too much 
afraid of having a pair of antlers in his guts, 
I have hunted at force five hundred times, 
madam; and I never yet saw the stag at 
bay, by land or water, but I durst have gone 
roundly in on him. It is all use and wont, 
madam; and I'll tell you, madam, for all 
that, it must be done with good heed and 
caution; and you will do well, madam, to 
have your hunting-sword both right sharp 
and double-edged, that you may strike 
either fore-handed or back-handed, as you 
see reason, for a hurt with a buck’s horn 1s 
a perilous and somewhat venomous mat- 
ter.” 

‘Tam afraid, sir,” said the young lady, 
and her smile was scarce concealed by hex 
vizard, ‘‘I shall have little use for such 
careful preparation.” 

“But the gentleman says very right for 
all that, my lady,” said an old huntsman, 
who had listened to Bucklaw’s harangue 
with no small edification; ‘‘and I have 
heard my father say, who was a forester at 
the Cabrach, that a wild boar’s gaunch is 
more easily healed than a hurt from the 
deer’s horn, for so says the old woodman’s 
rhyme— 


Tf thou be hurt with horn of hart, it brings thee 
to thy bier; 

But tusk of boar shall leeches heal—thereof have 
lesser fear,”’ 
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*‘An I might advise,” continued Buck- 
law, who was now in his element, and de- 
sirous of assuming the whole management, 
‘tags the hounds are surbated and weary, 
the head of the stag should be cabbaged in 
order to reward them; and if I may pre- 
sume to speak, the huntsman, who is to 
break up the stag, ought to drink to your 
good ladyship’s health a good lusty bicker 
of ale, or a tass of brandy; for if he breaks 
him up without drinking, the venison will 
not keep well.” 

This very agreeable prescription received, 
2s will be readily believed, all acceptation 
from the huntsman, who, in requital, offered 
to Bucklaw the compliment of his knife, 
which the young lady had declined. This 
polite proffer was seconded by his mistress. 

**T believe, sir,” she said, withdrawmg 
herself from the circle, ‘‘that my father, 
for whose amusement Lord Bittlebrains’ 
hounds have been out to-day, will readily 

_ surrender all care of these matters to a 
gentleman of your experience.” 

Then, bending gracefully from her 
horse, she wished him good morning, and, 
attended by one or two domestics, who 
seemed immediately attached to her service, 
retired from the scene of action, to which 
Bucklaw, too much delighted with an op- 


portunity of displaying his wood-eraft to: 


care about man or women either, paid little 
attention; but was soon stripped to his 
doublet, with tucked-up sleeves, and naked 
arms up to the elbows in blood and grease, 
slashing, cutting, hacking, and hewing 
with the precision of Sir Tristrem himself, 
and wrangling and disputing, with all 
around him concerning nombles, briskets, 
flankards, and ravenbones, then usual 
terms of the art of hunting, or of butchery, 
whichever the reader chooses to call it, 
which are now probably antiquated. 

When Ravenswood, who followed a short 
space behind his friend, saw that the stag 
had fallen, lis temporary ardor for the 
chase gave way to that feeling of reluctance 
which he endured at encountering in his 
fallen fortunes the gaze whether of . equals 
or inferiors. He reined up his horse on 
the top of a gentle eminence, from which 
he observed the busy and gay scene be- 
neath him, and heard the whoops of the 
huntsmen gaily mingled with the ery of the 
dogs, and the neighing and trampling of 
the horses. But these jovial sounds fell 
sadly on the ear of the ruined nobleman. 
The chase, with all its train of excitations, 
has ever since feudal times been accounted 
the almost exclusive privilege of the aristo- 
eracy, and was anciently their chief employ- 
ment in times of peace. The sense that 
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he was excluded by his situation from en 
joying the silvan sport, which his rank aa 
signed to him as a special prerogative, and 
the feeling that new men were now exercis- 
ing it over the downs, which had been jeal- 
ously reserved by his ancestors for their own 
amusement, while he, the heir of the do- 
main, was fain to hold himself at a distance 
from their party, awakened reflections cal- 
culated to depress deeply a mind like Ra- 
venswood’s, which was naturally contem- 
plative and melancholy. His pride, how- 
ever, soon shook off this feeling of dejec- 
tion, and it gave way to Impatience upon 
finding that his volatile friend, Bucklaw, 


/seemed in no hurry to return with his bor- 


rowed steed, which Ravenswood, before 
leaving the field, wished to see restored to 
the obliging owner. As he was about to 
move toward the group of assembled hunts- 
men, he was joined by a horseman, who hke 
himself had kept aloof during the fall of 
the deer. 

This personage seemed stricken In years, 
He wore a scarlet cloak, buttoning high up 
on his face, and his hat was unlooped and 
slouched, probably by way of defence against 
the weather. His horse, a strong and 
steady palfrey, was calculated for a rider 
who proposed to witness the sport of the 
day, rather than toshare it. An attendant 
waited at some distance, and the whole 
equipment was that of an elderly gentle- 
man of rank and fashion. He accosted 
Ravenswood very politely, but not without 
some embarrassment. 

“You seem a gallant young gentleman, 
sir,” he said, ‘‘and yet appear as indifferent 
to this brave sport as if you had my load of 
years on your shoulders.” 

*‘T have followed the sport with more 
spirit on other occasions,” replied the Mas- 
ter; ‘‘at present, late events in my family 
must be my apology—and besides,” he add- 
ed, “I was but indifferently mounted at the 
beginning of the sport.” 

**I think,” said the stranger, ‘‘one of my 
attendants had ‘the sense to accommodate 
your friend with a horse.” 

“IT was much indebted to his politeness 
and yours,” replied Ravenswood. My 
friend is Mr. Hayston of Bucklaw, whom 
I daresay you will be sure to find in the 
thick of the keenest sportsmen. He will 
return your servant’s horse, and take my 
pony in exchange—and will add,” he con- 
eluded, turning his horse’s head from the 
stranger, “‘his best acknowledgments to 
mine for the accommodation.” 

The Master of Ravenswood, having thus 
expressed himself, began to move home- 
ward, with the manner of one who has 
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taken leave of his company. But the 
stranger was not so to be shaken off. He 
turned his horge at the same time, and rode 
in the direction so near to the Master, 
that, without outriding him, which the 
formal civility of the time, and the respect 
due to the stranger’s age and recent civil- 
ity would have rendered improper, he 
could not easily escape from his company. 

The stranger did not long remain silent. 
*‘This, then,” he said, ‘‘is the ancient Cas- 
tle of Wolf's Crag, often mentioned in the 
Scottish records,” looking to the old tower, 
then darkening under the influence of a 
stormy cloud, that formed its background; 
for at the distance of a short mile, the chase 
haying been circuitous, had brought .the 
hunters nearly back to the point which they 
had attained, when Ravenswood and Buck- 
law had set forward to jom them. 

Ravenswood answered this observation 
with a cold and distant assent. 

“It was, as I have heard,” continued the 
stranger, unabashed by his coldness, ‘‘one 
of the most early possession of the honor- 
able family of Ravenswood.” 

‘Their earliest possession,” answered the 
Master, ‘‘and probably their latest.” 

‘**{—J—I should hope not, sir,” answered 
the stranger, clearing his voice with more 
than one cough, and making an effort to 
overcome a certain degree of hesitation,— 
‘Scotland knows what she owes to this 
ancient family, and remembers their fre- 
quent and honorable achievements. I have 
little doubt, that, were 1t properly repre- 
sented to her majesty, that so ancient and 
noble a family were subjected to dilapida- 
tion—I mean to decay—means might be 
found ad re-edificandum antiquam do- 
mun? 

§*T will save you the trouble, sir, of dis- 
cussing this point farther,” interrupted the 
Master, haughtily. ‘‘I am the heir of that 
unfortunate house—I am the Master of 
Ravenswood. And you, sir, who seem to 
be a gentleman of fashion and education, 
must be sensible, that the next mortifica- 
tion after being unhappy, is the being 
loaded with undesired commiseration.” 

“‘T beg your pardon, sir,” said the elder 
horseman—‘‘I did not know—I am sensible 
I ought not to have mentioned—nothing 
could be farther from my thoughts than to 
suppose’ 

“There are no apologies necessary, sir,” 
answered Ravenswood, ‘‘for here,.I sup- 
pose, our roads separate, and I assure you 
that we part in perfect equanimity on my 
side.” 

As speaking these words, he directed his 
horse’s head toward a narrow causeway, the 
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ancient approach to Wolf’s Cray, of which 
it might be truly said, in the words of the 
Bard of Hope, that 


Traveled by few was the grass-cover’d road, 
Where the hunter of deer and the warrior trode, 
To his hills that encircle the sea. 


But, ere he could disengage himself from 
his companion, the young lady we have al- 
ready mentioned came up to join the 
stranger, followed by her servants. 

‘‘Daughter,” said the stranger to the 
masked damsel, ‘‘this is the Master of 
Ravenswood.” 

It would have been natural that the 
gentleman should have replied to this intro- 
duction; but there was something in the 
garceful form and retiring modesty of the 
female to whom he was thus presented, 
which not only prevented him from inquir- 
ing to whom, and by whom, the annuncia- 
tion had been made, but which even for the 
time struck him absolutely mute. At this 
moment the cloud which had long lowered 
above the height on which Wolf's Crag is 
situated, and which now, as it advanced, 
spread itself in darker and denser folds both 
over land and sea, hiding the distant ob- 
jects, and obscuring those which were 
nearer, turning the sea to a leaden com- 
plexion, and the heath to a darker brown, 
began now, by one or two distant peals, to 
announce the thunders with which it was 
fraught; while two flashes. of lightning, 
following each other very closely, showed 
in the distance the grey turrets of Wolf’s 
Crag, and, more nearly, the rolling billows 
of the ocean, crested suddenly with red and 
dazzling light. 

The horse of the fair huntress showed 
symptoms of impatience and _restiveness, 
and it became impossible for Ravenswood, 
as a manor a gentleman, to leave her ab- 
ruptly to the care of an aged father or ner 
menial attendants. He was, or believed 
himself, obliged in courtesy to take hold of 
her bridle, and assist her in managing the 
unruly animal. While he was thus .en- 
gaged, the old gentleman observed that the 
storm seemed to increase—that they were 
far from Lord Bittlebrains’, whose guests 
they were for the present—and that he 
would be obliged to the Master of Ravens- 
wood to point him the way to the nearest 
place of refuge from the storm. Atthesame 
time, he cast a wistful and embarrassed 
look toward the Tower of Wolf's Crag, 
which seemed to render it almost impos- 
sible for the owner to avoid offering an old 
man and a lady, in such an emergency, the 
temporary use of his house. Indeed, the 
condition of the young huntress made this 
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courtesy indispensable, for, in the course 
of the services which he rendered, he could 
not but perceive that she trembled much, 
and was extremely agitated, from her ap- 
prehensions, doubtless, of the coming 
storm. 

I know not if the Master of Ravenswood 
shared her terrors, but he was not entirely 
free from something like a similar disorder 
of nerves, as he observed, ‘‘The Tower of 
Wolf’s Crag has nothing to offer beyond the 
shelter of its roof, but if that can be ac- 
ceptable at such a moment’’—he paused, as 
if the rest of the invitation stuck in his 
throat. But the old gentleman, his self- 
constituted companion, did not allow him 
to recede from the invitation, which he had 
rather suffered to be implied than directly 
expressed, 

“The storm,” said the stranger, ‘‘must 
be an apology for waiving ceremony—his 
daughter’s health was weak—she had suf- 
fered much from a recent alarm—he trusted 
their intrusion on the Master of Ravens- 
wood’s hospitality would not be altogether 
unpardonable in the circumstances of the 
case—his child’s safety must be dearer to 
him than ceremony.” 

There was no room to retreat. The Mas- 
ter of Ravenswood led the way, continuing 
to keep hold of the lady’s bridle to prevent 
her horse from starting at some unexpected 
explosion of thunder. He was not so bewil- 
dered in his own hurried reflections, but 
that he remarked, that the deadly paleness 
which had occupied her neck and temples, 
and such of her features as the riding-mask 
left exposed, gave place to a deep and rosy 
suffusion; and he felt with embarrassment 
that a flush was by tacit sympathy excited 
in his own cheeks. The stranger, with 
watchfulness which he disguised under ap- 
prehensions for the safety of his daughter, 
continued to observe the expression of the 
Master’s countenance as they ascended the 
hill to Wolf’s Crag. When they stood in 
front of that ancient fortress, Ravenswood’s 
emotions were of a very complicated de- 
scription; and as he led the way into the 
rude courtyard, and halloo’d to Caleb to 
give attendance, there was a tone of stefn- 
ness, almost of fierceness, which seemed 
somewhat alien from the courtesies of one 
who is receiving honored guests. 

Caleb came; and not the paleness of the 
fair stranger at the first approach of the 
thunder, nor the paleness of any other per- 
son, in any other circumstances whatever, 
equalled that which overcame the thin 
cheeks of the disconsolate seneschal, when 
he beheld this accession of guests to the 
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was fast approaching. ‘‘Is he daft?’ he 
muttered to himself,—‘‘is he clean daft 
av’ the gither, to bring lords and leddies, and 
a host 0’ folk behint them, and twal-o’clock 
chappit?” Then approaching the Master, 
he craved pardon for having permitted the 
rest of his people to go out to see the hunt, 
observing, that ‘‘they wad never think of 
his lordship coming back till mirk night, 
and that he ‘dreaded they might play the 
truant.” 

“Silence, Balderston!” said Ravenswood, 
sternly; ‘‘your folly is unseasonable.—Sir 
and madam,” he said, turning to his guests, 
‘‘this old man, and a yet clder and more 
imbecile female domestic, form my whole 
retinue. Our means of refreshing you are 
more scanty than even so miserable a re- 
tinue, and a dwelling so dilapidated, might 
seem to promise you; but, such as they 
may chance to be, you may command 
them.” 

The elder stranger, struck with the 
ruined and even savage appearance of the 
Tower, rendered still more disconsolate by 
the lowering and gloomy sky, and pernaps 
not altogether unmoved by the grave and 
determined voice in which their host ad 
dressed them, looked round him anxiously, 
as if he half repented the readiness with 
which he had accepted the offered hospital- 
ity. But there was now no opportunity of 
receding from the situation in which he had 
placed himself. 

As for Caleb, he was so utterly stunned 
by his master’s public and unqualified ac- 
knowledgment of the nakedness of the land, 
thet for two minutes he could only mutter 
within his hebdomadal beard, which had 
not felt the razor for six days, *‘He’s daft— 
clean daft—red wud, and awa wi’t! But 
deil hae Caleb Balderston,” said he, collect- 
ing his powers of invention and resource, 
“if the family shall lose credit, if he were 
as mad as the seven wise masters!” he then 
boldly advanced, and in spite of his mas- 
ter’s frowns and inpatience, gravely asked, 
“if he should not serve up some slight re- 
fection for the young leddy, and a glass of 
tokay, or old sack—or’”—— 

‘Truce to this ill-timed foolery,” said 
the Master, sternly,—‘‘put the horses into 
the stable, and interrupt us no more with 
your absurdities.” 

‘Your honors pleasure is to be obeyed 
aboon a’ things,” said Caleb; ‘‘nevertheless, 
as for the sack and tokay, which it is not 
your noble guests’ pleasure to accept”—— 

But here the voice of Bucklaw, heard 
even above the clattering of hoofs and bray- 


‘ing of horns with which it mingled, an- 


castle, and reflected that the dinner hour| nounced that he was scaling the pathway to 
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the Tower at the head of greater part of the 
gallant hunting train. 

‘The deil be in me,” said Caleb, taking 
heart in spite of this new invasion of Phil- 
istines, “if they shall beat me yet! The 
hellicat ne’er-do-weel!—to bring such a 
crew here, that will expect to find brandy 
as plenty as ditch-water, and he kenning 
sae absolutely the tase in whilk we stand 
for the present! But I trow, could I get 
rid of thae gaping gowks of flunkies that 
hae won into the courtyard at the back of 
their betters, as mony a man gets perfer- 
ment, I could make a’ right yet.” 

The measures which he took to execute 
this dauntless resolution, the reader shall 
learn in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER IX. 


With throat unslaked, with black lips baked, 
Agape they heard him call; 
Gramercy they for joy did grin, 
And all at once their breath drew in, 
As they had been drinking all! 
COLERIDGE’S “Rime oF THe ANCIENT MARINER. ”’ 


Hayston of Bucklaw as one of the thought- 
less class who never hesitate between their 
friend and their jest. When it was an- 
nounced that the principal persons of the 
chase had taken their route toward Wolf’s 
Crag, the huntsmen, as a point of civility, 
offered to transfer the venison to that man- 
sion; a proffer which was readily accepted 
by Bucklaw, who thought much of the as- 
tonishment which their arrival in full body 
would occasion poor old Caleb Balderston, 
and very little of the dilemma to which he 
was about to expose his friend the Master, 
so ill circumstanced to receive such a party. 
But in old Caleb he had to do with a crafty 
and alert antagonist, prompt at supplying, 
upon all emergencies, evasions and excuses 
suitable, as he thought, to the dignity of 
the family. 

“Praise be blest!” said Caleb to himself, 
“‘ae leaf of the muckle gate has been swung 
to wi’ yestreen’s wind, and I think I can 
manage to shut the ither.” 

But he wag desirous, like a prudent gover- 
nor, at the same time to get rid, if possible, 
of the internal enemy,'in which light he 
considered almost every one who ate and 
drank, ere he took measures to exclude 
those whom their jocund noise now pro- 
nounced to be near at hand. He waited, 
therefore, with impatience until his master 
had shown his two principal guests into 
the Tower, and then commenced his opera- 
tions, 
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“T think,” he said to the stranger me- 
nials, ‘‘that as they are bringing the stag’s 
head to the castle in all honor, we, who are 
in-dwellers, should receive them at the gate.” 

The unwary grooms had no sooner hurried 
out, in comphanace with this insidious hint, 
than, one folding-door of the ancient gate 
being already closed by the wind, as has 
been already intimated, honest Caleb lost 
no time in shutting the other with a clang, 
which resounded from donjon vault to bat- 
tlement. Having thus secured the pass, he 
forthwith indulged the excluded huntsmen 
in brief parley, from a small projecting 
window, or shot-hole, through which, in 
former days, the warders were wont to re- 
connoitre those who presented themselves 
before the gates. He gave them to under- 
stand, in a short and pithy speech, that the 
gate of the castle was never on any account 
opened during meal-times—that his honor, 
the Master of Ravenswood, and some guests 
of quality, had just sat down to dinner— 
that there was excellent brandy at the host- 
ler wife’s at Wolf's Hope down below— 
and he held out some obscure hint that the 
reckoning would be discharged by the Mas- 
ter; but this was uttered in a very dubious 
and oracular strain for, like Louis XIV., 
Caleb Balderston hesitated to carry finesse 
so far as direct falsehood, and was content 
to deceive, if possible, without directly ly- 
ing. 

This annunciation was received with sur- 
prise by some, with laughter by others, and 
and with dismay by the expelled lackeys, 
who endeavored to demonstrate that their 
right of re-admission, for the purpose of 
waiting upon their master and mistress, was 
at least indisputable. But Caleb was not 
in a humor to understand or admit any dis- 
tinctions. He stuck to his original propo- 
sition with that dogged, but convenient 
pertinacity, which is armed against all con- 
viction, and deaf to all reasoning. 

Bucklaw now came from the rear of the 
party, and demanded admittance in a very 
angry tone. But the resolution of Caleb 
was immovable. 

“Tf the king on the throne were at the 
gate, he declared, ‘‘his ten fingers should 
never open it contrair to the established 
use and wont of the family of Ravenswood, 
and his duty as their head-servant.” 

Bucklaw was now extremely incensed, 
and with more oaths and curses than we 
care to repeat, declared himself most un- 
worthily treated, and demanded perempto- 
rily to speak with the Master of Ravens- 
wood himself. But to this, also, Caleb 
turned a deaf ear. 

‘*He’s as soon a-bleeze as a tap of tow 
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the lad Bucklaw,” he said; ‘‘but the deil 
of ony master’s face he shall see till he has 
sleepit and waken’d on’t. He'll ken him- 
sell better the morn’s morning. It sets the 
like o’ him to be bringing a crew of drunken 
hunters here, when he kens there is but 
little preparation to sloken his ain drought.” 
And he disappeared from the window, leav- 
ing them all to digest their exclusion as 
they best might. 

But another person, of whose presence 
Caleb, in the animation of the debate, was 
not aware, had listened in silence to its pro- 
gress. ‘This was the principal domestic of 
the stranger—a man of trust and conse- 
quence—the same who, in the hunting-field, 
had accomodated Bucklaw with the use of 
his horse. He was in the stable when Caleb 
had contrived the expulsion of his fellow- 
servants, and thus avoided sharing the same 
fate, from which his personal importance 
would certainly not, have otherwise saved 
him. 

This personage pereived the manceuvre 
of Caleb, easily appreciated the motive of 
his conduct; and knowing his master’s in- 
tentions toward the family of Ravenswood, 
had no difficulty as to the line of conduct 
he ought to adopt. He took the place of 
Caleb (unperceived by the latter) at the 
post of audience which he had just left, and 
announced to the assembled domestics, 
‘‘that it was his master’s pleasure that Lord 
Bittlebrains’ retinue and his own should go 
down to the adjacent change-house, and call 
for what refreshments they might have oc- 
casion for, and he should take care to dis- 
charge the lawing.” 

The jolly troop of huntsmen retired from 
the inhospitable gate of Wolf’s Crag, execrat- 
ing, as they descended the steep pathway, 
the niggard and unworthy disposition of 
the proprietor, and damning, with more 
than silvan license, both the castle and its 
inhabitants. Bucklaw, with many qualities 
which would have made hima man of worth 
and judgment in more favorable circum- 
stances, had been so utterly neglected in 
point of education, that he was apt to think 
and feel according to the ideas of the com- 
panions of his pleasures. The praises which 
had recently been heaped upon himself he 
contrasted with the general abuse now 
levelled against Ravenswood—he recalled 
to his mind the dull and monotonous days 
he had spent in the Tower of Wolf’s Crag, 
compared with the joviality of his usual life 
—he felt, with great indignation, his exclu- 
sion from thé castle, which he considered 
as a gross affront, and every mingled feeling 
led him to break off the union which he had 
formed with the Master of Ravenswood. 
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On arriving at the change-house of the 
village of Wolf’s Hope, he unexpectedly 
met with an old acquaintance just alighting 
from his horse. This was no other than 
the very respectable Captain Craigengelt, 
who immediately came up to him, and, 
without appearing to retain any recollection 
of the indifferent terms on which they had 
parted, shook him by the hand in the warm- 
est manner possible. A warm grasp of the 
hand was what Bucklaw could never help 
returning with cordiality, and no sooner 
had Craigengelt felt the pressure of his fin- 
gers than he knew the terms on which he 
stood with him. 

‘Long life to you, Bucklaw!” he ex- 
claimed; ‘‘there’s life for honest folk in this 
bad world yet!” 

The Jacobites at this period, with what 
propriety I know not, used, it must be no- 
ticed, the term of honest men as peculiarly 
descriptive of their own party. 

‘Ay, and for others besides, it seems,” 
answered Bucklaw; ‘‘otherways, how came 
you to Venture hither, noble Captain?” 

‘*Who—I?—I am as free as the wind at 
Martinmas, that pays neither land-rent nor 
annual; all is explained—all settled with 
the honest old drivellers yonder of Auld 
Reekie—Pooh! pooh! they dared not keep 
me a week of days in ‘durance. A certain 
person has better friends among them than 
you wot of, and can serve a friend when it 
is least likely.” 

‘‘Pshaw!” answered Hayston, who per- 
fectly knew and thoroughly despised the 
character of this man, “‘none of your cog- 
ging gibberish—tell me truly, are you at 
liberty and in safety?” 

‘‘Free and safe asa whig bailie on the 
causeway of his own borough, or a canting 
Presbyterian minister in his own pulpit— 
and I came to tell you that you need not re- 
main in hiding any longer.” 

“Then I suppose you call yourself my 
friend, Captain Craigengclt?” said Bucklaw. 

“Friend?” replied Craigengelt, ‘‘my cock 
of the pit! why, I am the very Achates, 
man, a8 I have heard scholars say—hand 
and glove—bark and tree—thine to life and 
death!” 

“Tl try that in a moment,” answered 
Bucklaw. ‘‘Thouart never without money, 
however thou comest by it. Lend me two 
pieces to wash the dust out of these hon- 
est fellows’ throats in the first place, and 
then” 

“Two pieces? twenty are at thy service. 
my lad—and twenty to back them.” 

““Ay—say you so?” said Buckiaw, paus- 
ing, for his natural penetration led him to 
suspect some extraordinary motive lay 
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eouched under such an excess of generosity. 


“Craigengelt, you are either an honest fei- | 
co) 


low inright good earnest, and I scarce know 
how to believe that—or you are cleverer 
than I took you for, and I scarce know how 
tv believe that either.” 

“Lun wempeche pas Vautre,” said Crai- 
gengelt, “‘touch and try—the gold is good 
as ever was weighed.” 

He put a quantity into Bucklaw’s hand, 
which he thrust into his pocket without 
either counting or looking at them, only 
observing, ‘‘that he was so circumstanced 
that he must enlist, though the devil 
ofiered the press-money;” and then turning 
to the huntsmen, he ealled out, Come 
along, my lads—all is at my cost.” 

*‘Long life to Bucklaw!” shouted the men 
of the chase. 

‘And confusion to him that takes his 
share of the sport, and leaves the hunters 
as dry as a drum-head,” added another by 
way of corollary. 

“The house of Ravenswood was ance a 
gude and an honorable house in this land,” 
said an old man, ‘‘but it’s lost its credit 
this day, and the Master has shown himself 
no better than a greedy cullion.” 

And with this conclusion, which was 
unanimously agreed to by all who heard it, 
they rushed tumultuously into the house of 
entertainment, where they reveled till a 
late hour. The jovial temper of Bucklaw 
seldom permitted him to be nice in the 
choice of his associates; and on the present 
occasion, when his joyous debauch received 
additional zest from the intervention of an 
unusual space of sobriety, and almost absti- 
nence, he was as happy in leading the revels, 
as if his comrades had been sons of princes. 
Craigengelt had his own purposes, in fool- 
ing him upto the top of his bent; and hav- 
ing some low humor, much impudence, and 
the power of singing a good song, under- 
standing besides thoroughly the disposition 
of his regained associate, he readily succeed- 
ed in involving him bumper-deep in the 
festivity of the meeting. 

A very different scene was in the meantime 
passing in the Tower of Wolf’s Crag. When 
the Master of Ravenswood left the court- 
yard, too much busied with his own per- 
plexed reflections to pay attention to the 
manouvre of Caleb, he ushered his guests 
into the great hall of the castle. 

The indefatigable Balderston, who, from 
choice or habit, worked on from morning 
to night, had, by degrees, cleared this deso- 
late apartment of the confused relics of the 
funeral banquet, and restored it to some 
order. But not ail his skill and labor, in 
disposing to advantage the little furniture 
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which remained, could remove the dark and 
disconsolate appearance of those ancient 
and disfurnished walls. The narrow win- 
dows, flanked by deep indentures into the 
wall, seemed formed rather to exclude than 
to admit the cheerful light; and the heavy 
and gloomy appearance of the thunder-sky 
added still farther to the obscurity. 

As Ravenswood, with the grace of a gal- 
lant of that period, but not without a cer- 
tain stiffness and embarrassment of manner, 
handed the young lady to the upper end of 
the apartment, her father remained stand- 
ing more near to the door, as if about to 
disengage himself from Ris hat and cloak. 
At this moment the clang of the portal was 
heard, a sound at which the stranger start- 
ed, stepped hastily to the window, and 
looked with an air of alarm at Ravenswood, 
when he saw that the gate of the court was 
shut and his domestics excluded. 

‘““You, have nothing to fear, sir,” said 
Ravenswood, gravely; ‘‘this roof retains 
the means of giving protection, though not 
welcome. Methinks,” he added, ‘‘it is time 
that I should know who they are that have 
thus highly honored my ruined dwelling.” 

The young lady remained silent and mo- 
tionless, and the father, to whom the ques- 
tion was more directly addressed, seemed in 
the situation of a performer who has ven- 
tured to take upon himself a part which he 
finds himself unable to present, and who 
comes to a pause when it is most to be ex- 
pected that he should speak. While he en- 
deavored to cover his embarrassment with 
the exterior ceremonials of a well-bred de- 
meanor, it was obvious, that, in making his 
bow, one foot shuffled forward, as if to ad- 
vance—the other backward, as if with the 
purpose of escape—and as he undid the 
cape of his coat, and raised his beaver from 
his face, his fingers fumbled as if the one 
had been linked with rusted iron, or the 
other had weighed equal with a stone of 
lead. The darkness of the sky seemed to 
increase, as if to supply the want of those 
mufflings which he laid aside with such 
evident reluctance. The impatience of 
Ravenswood increased also in proportion to 
the delay of the stranger, and he appeared 
to struggle under agitation, though proba 
bly from avery different cause. He labored 
to restrain his desire to speak, while the 
stranger, to all appeaarance, was at a loss 
for words to express what he felt it neces- 
sary to say. At length Ravenswood’s im- 
patience broke the bounds he had imposed 
upon it. 

“I perceive,” he said, “‘that Sir William 
Ashton is unwilling to announce himself in 
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*Y had hoped it was unnecessary,” said 
the Lord Keeper, relieved from his silence, 
as a spectre by the voice of the exorcist; 
‘‘and I am obliged to you, Master of Ra- 
venswood, for breaking the ice at once, 
where circumstances—unhappy circumstan- 
ces, let me call them—rendered self-intro- 
duction peculiarly awkward.” 

“And am I not then,” said the Master 
of Ravenswood, gravely, “‘to consider the 
honor of this visit as purely accidental?” 

‘Let us distinguish a little,” said the 
Keeper, assuming an appearance of ease 
which perhaps his heart was a stranger to; 
“‘this is an honor*which I have eagerly de- 
sired forsome time, but which I might never 
have obtained, save for the accident of the 
storm. My daughter and J are alike grate- 
ful for this opportunity of thanking the 
brave man to whom she owes her life and I 
mine.” 

The hatred which divided the great 
families in the feudal times had lost little 
of its bitterness, though it no longer ex- 

ressed itself in deeds of open violence. 

ot the feelings which Ravenswood had 
begun to entertain toward Lucy Ashton, 
not the hospitality due to his guests, were 
able entirely to subdue, though they warmly 
combated, the deep passions which arose 
within him, at beholding his father’s foe 
standing in the hall of the family of which 
he had in a great measure accelerated the 
ruin. His looks glanced from the father to 
the daughter with an irresolution, of which 
Sir William Ashton did not think it proper 
to await the conclusion. He had now dis- 
embarrassed himself of his riding dress, and 
walking up to his daughter, he undid the 
fastening of her mask. 

“Lucy, my love,” he said, raising her and 
leading her toward Ravenswood, ‘‘lay aside 
your mask, and let us express our gratitude 
to the Master openly and barefaced.” 

“Tf he will condescend to accept it,” was 
all that Lucy uttered, but in a tone so 
sweetly modulated, and which seemed to 
imply at once a feeling and a forgiving of 
the cold reception to which they were ex- 
posed, that, coming from a creature so inno- 
cent and so beautiful, her words cut Ravens- 
wood to the very heart for his harshness. 
He muttered something of surprise, some- 
thing of confusion, and ending with a warm 
and eager expression of his happiness at be- 
ing abie to afford her shelter under his roof, 
he saluted her, as the ceremonial of the 
time enjoined upon such occasions. Their 
cheeks had touched and were withdrawn 
from each other—Ravenswood had not 
quitted the hand which he had taken in 
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more consequence by far than was usual to 
such ceremony, still mantled on Lucy Ash- 
ton’s beautiful cheek, when the apartment 
was suddenly illuminated by a flash of light- 
ning, which seemed absolutely to swallow 
the darkness of the hall. Every object 
might have been for an instant seen dis- 
tinctly. The slight and half-sinking form 
of Lucy Ashton, the well-proportioned and 
stately figure of Ravenswood, his dark fea- 
tures, and the fiery, yet irresolute expression 
of his eyes,—the old arms and scutcheons 
which hung on the walls of the apartment, 
were for an instant distinctly visible to the 
Keeper by a strong red brilliant glare of 
light. Its disappearance was almost in- 
stantly followed by a burst of thunder, for 
the storm-cloud was very near the castle; 
and the peal was so sudden and dreadful, 
that the old tower rocked to its foundation, 
and every inmate concluded it was falling 
upon them. ‘The soot, which had not been 
disturbed for centuries, showered down the 
huge tunnelled chimneys—lime and dust 
flew in clouds from the wall; and, whether 
the lightning had actually struck the castle, 
or whether through the violent concussion 
of the air, several heavy stones were hurled 
from the mouldering battlements into the 
roaring sea beneath, it might seem as if the 
ancient founder of the castle were bestrid- 
ing the thunderstorm, and proclaiming his 
displeasure at the reconciliation of his de- 
scendant with the enemy of his house. 

The consternation was general, and it re- 
quired the efforts of both the Lord Keeper 
and Ravenswood to keep Lucy from faint- 
ing. Thus was the Master a second time 
engaged in the most delicate and dangerous 
of all tasks, that of affording support to a 
beautiful and helpless being, who, as seen 
before in a similar situation, had already 
become a favorite of his imagination, both 
when awake and when slumbering. If the 
Genius of the House really condemned a 
union betwixt the Master and his fair guest, 
the means by which he expressed his senti- 
ments were as unhappily chosen as if he 
had beena mere mortal. The train of little 
attentions, absolutely necessary to soothe the 
young lady’s mind, and aid her in compos- 
ing her spirits, necessarily threw the Master 
of Ravenswood into such an intercourse 
with -her father, as was caleulated, for the 
moment at least, to break down the barrier 
of feudal enmity which divided them. To 
express himself churlishly, or even coldly, 
toward an old man, whose daughter (and 
such a daughter) lay before them, overpow- 
ered with natural terror—and all this under 
his own roof—the thing was impossible; and 
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to each, was able to thank them for their 
kindness, the Master felt that his sentiments 
of hostility toward the Lord Keeper were 
by no means those most predominant in his 
bosom, 

The weather, her state of health, the 
~ absence of her attendants, all prevented the 
possibility of Lucy Ashton renewing her 
journey to Bittlebrains House, which was 
full five miles distant; and the Master of 
Ravenswood could not but, in common 
courtesy, offer the shelter of his roof for the 
rest of the day and for the mght. But a 
flush of less soft expression, a look much 
more habitual to his features, resumed pre- 
dominance when he mentioned how meanly 
he was provided for the entertainment of 
his guests. 

‘*Do not mention deficiencies,” said the 
Lord Keeper, eager to interrupt him and 
prevent his resuming an alarming topic; 
‘‘vou are preparing to set out for the Con- 
tinent, and your house is probably for the 
present unfurnished. All this we under- 
stand; but if you mention inconvenience, 
you will oblige us to seek accommodations 
in the hamlet.” 

As the Master of Ravenswood was about 
to reply, the door of the hall opened, and 
Caleb Balderston rushed in. 


CHAPTER X. 


Let them have meat enough, woman—half a hen; 

There be old rotton pilchards—put them off too; 

’*Tis but a little new anointing of them, 

And a strong onion, that confounds the savor. 
Lovz’s PILGRIMAGE. 


THE thunderbolt, which had stunned all 
who were within hearing of it, had only 
served to awaken the bold and inventive 
genius of the flower of Majors-Domo. Al- 
most before the clatter had ceased, and 
while there was yet scarce an assurance 
whether the castle was standing or falling, 
Caleb exclaimed, ‘‘Heavens be praised!— 
this comes to hand like the bowl of a pint- 
stoup.” He then barred the kitchen door 
in the face of the Lord Keeper’s servant, 
whom he perceived returning from_the 
party at the gate, and muttering, ‘‘How 
the deil cam he in?—but deil may care— 
Mysie, what are ye sitting shaking and 
greeting in the chimney neuk for? Come 
here—or stay where ye are, and skirl as loud 
as ye can—it’s a’ ye’re gude for—I say, ye 
auld deevil, skirl—skirl—louder—louder, 
woman—gar the gentles hear ye in the ha’ 
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crockery” — 

And with a sweeping blow, he threw down 
from ashelf some articles of pewter and 
earthenware. He exalted his voice amid 
the clatter, shouting and roaring in a 
manner which changed Mysie’s hysterical 
terrors of the thunder into fears that her 
old fellow-servant was gone distracted. 
‘‘He has dung down a’ the bits 0’ pigs too 
—the only thing we had left to haud a soup 
milk—and he has spilt the hatted kitt that 
was for the Master’s dinner. Mercy save 
us, the auld man’s gaen clean and clear wud 
wi the thunner!” 

‘‘Haud your tongue, ye b !’ said Caleb, 
in the impetuous and overbearing triumph 
of successful invention, ‘‘a’s provided now 
—dinner and a’ thing—the thunner’s done | 
a’ in a clap of a hand!” 

‘*Puir man, he’s muckle astray,” said 
Mysie, looking at him with a mixture of 
pity and alarm; “‘I wish he may ever come 
hame to himsell again.” 

‘‘Here, ye auld doited deevil,” said 
Caleb, still exulting in his extrication from 
a dilemma which had seemed insurmount- 
able; ‘‘keep the strange man out of the 
kitchen—swear the thunner came down the 
chimney, and spoiled the best dinner ye ever 
dressed —beef — bacon—kid—lark—leveret 
—wild fowl—venison, and what not. Lay 
it on thick, and never mind expenses. I'll 
awa up to the ha’—make a’ the confusion 
ye can—but be sure ye keep out the strange 
servant.” 

With these charges to his ally, Caleb 
posted up to the hall, but stopping to re- 
connoitre through an aperture, which time, 
for the convenience of many a domestic in 
succession, had made in the door, and per- 
ceiving the situation of Miss Ashton, he 
had prudence enough to make a pause, both 
to avoid adding to her alarm, and in order 
to secure attention to his account of the dis- 


And stay—down wi’ that 


‘astrous effects of the thunder. 


But when he perceived that the lady was 
recovered, and heard the conversation turn 
upon the accommodation and refreshment 
which the castle afforded, he thought it 
time to burst into the room in the manner 
announced in the last chapter. 

‘“‘Wull a wins!—such a misfortune to 
befa’ the House of Ravenswood, and I to 
live to see it!” 

‘“‘What is the matter, Caleb?” said his 
master, somewhat alarmed in his turn; 
‘thas any part of the castle fallen?” 

“‘Castle fa’en?—na, but the sute’s fa’en, 
and the thunner’s come right down the 
kitchen-lum, and the things are a’ lying 


—I have heard ye as far off as the Bass for| here awa, there awa, like the Laird Q 
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Hotchpotch’s lands—and wi’ brave guests 
of honor and quality to entertain’—a low 
bow here to Sir William Ashton and his 
daughter—‘‘and naething left in the house 
fit to present for dinner—or for supper 
either, for aught that I can see!” 

‘‘T verily believe you, Caleb,” said Ravens- 
wood, drily. 

Balderston here turned to his master a 
half-upbraiding, half-imploring counten- 
ance, and edged toward him as he repeated, 
“It was nae great matter of preparation; 
but just something added to your honor’s 
ordinary course of fare—petty cover, as they 
say at the Louvre—three courses and the 
fruit.” 

‘‘Keep your intolerable nonsense to your- 
self, you old fool!” said Ravenswood, mor- 
tified at his officiousness, yet not knowing 


“how to contradict him, without the risk of 


giving rise to scenes yet more ridiculous. 

Caleb saw his advantage, and resolved to 
improve it. But first observing that the 
Lord Keeper’s servant entered the apart- 
ment and spoke apart with his master, he 
took the same opportunity to whisper a few 
words into Ravenswood’s ear—‘‘Haud your 
tongue, for Heaven’s sake, sir—if it’s my 
pleasure to hazard my soul in telling lees 
for the honor of the family, it’s nae busi- 
ness o’ yours—and if ye let me gang on 
quietly, ’se be moderate in my banquet; 
but if ye contradict me, deil but I dress ye 
a dinner fit for a duke!” 

Ravenswood, in fact, thought it would 
be best to let his officious butler run on, 
who proceeded to enumerate upon his 
fingers,—‘‘No muckle provision—might 
hae served four persons of honor,—first 
course, capons in white broth—roast kid— 
bacon with reverence,—second course, 
roasted leveret—butter crabs—a veal floren- 
tine,—third course, black-cock—it’s black 
eneugh now wi’ the sute—plumdamas—a 
tart—a flam—and some nonsense sweet 
things, and comfits—and that’s a’,” he 
said, seeing the impatience of his master; 
“that’s just a’ was o’t—forby the apples 
and pears.” 

Miss Ashton had by degrees gathered her 
spirits, so far as to pay some attention to 
what was going on; and observing the re- 
strained impatience of Ravenswood, con- 
trasted with the peculiar determination of 
manner with which Caleb detailed his im- 
aginary banquet, the whole struck her as so 
ridiculous, that, despite every effort to the 
contrary, she burst into a fit of uncontrol- 
lable laughter, in which she was joined by 
her father, though with more moderation, 
and finally by the Master of Ravenswood 
himself, though conscious that the jest was 
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at his own expense. Their mirth-~-foi'a 
scene which we read with little emotion 
often appears extremely ludicrous to the 
spectators—made the old vault ring again. 
They ceased—they renewed—they ceased 
—they renewed again their shouts of langh- 
ter! Caleb, in the meantime, stood his 
ground with a grave, angry, and scornful 
dignity, which greatly enhanced the ridi- 
cule of the scene, and the mirth of the spec- 
tators. 

At length, when the voices, and nearly 
the strength of the laughers, were exhaust- 
ed, he exclaimed, with very little cere- 
mony, ‘“T'he deil’s in the gentles! they 
breakfast sae lordly, that the loss of the 
best dinner ever cook pat fingers to, makes 
them as merry as if it were the best jeest in 
a’ George Buchanan.* If there was as 
little in your honor’s wames, as there is in 
Caleb Balderston’s, less caickling wad serve 
ye on sic a grayaminous subject.” 

Caleb’s blunt expression of resentment 
again awakened the mirth of the company, 
which, by the way, he regarded not only as 
an aggression upon the dignity of the family, 
but a special contempt of the eloquence 
with which ne himself had summed up the 
extent of their supposed losses;—‘‘a de- 
scription of a dinner,” as he said afterward 
to Mysie, ‘‘that wad hae made a fu’ man 
hungry, and them to sit there laughing at 
it!” 

“But,” said Miss Ashton, composing her 
countenance as well as she could, ‘‘are all 
these delicacies so totally destroyed, that no 
scrap can be collected?” 

‘*Collected, my leddy! what wad ye col- 
lect out of the sute and the ass? Ye may 
gang down yoursell, and look into our 
kitchen—the cookmaid in the trembling 
exies—the gude vivers lying a’ about—beef 
—capons, and white broth—florentine and 
flams—bacon, wi’ reverence, and a’ the 
sweet confections and whim-whams! ye’ll 
see them a’, my leddy—that is,” said he, 
correcting himself, ‘‘ye’ll no see ony of 
them now, for the cook has soopit them 
up, as was weel her part; but ye’ll see the 
white broth where it was spilt. I pat my 
fingers in it, and it tastes as like sour-muk 
as ony thing else; if that isna the effect of 
thunner, I kenna what is.—This gentle- 
man here couldna but hear the clash of our 
haill dishes, china and silver thegither?” 

The Lord Keeper’s domestic, though a 


*[Referring probably to a popular chap-book, 
entitled ‘‘The witty and entertaining Exploits of 
yeorge Buchanan, who was commonly called the 
King’s Fool; the whole six parts complete,’ 1781, 
This character was jester to Charles I., and must 
not be mistaken for his learned namesake. ] 
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statesman’s attendant, and of course trained 

to command his countenance upon all occa- 

sions, was somewhat discomposed by this 

Sai to which he only answered by a 
ow. 

“T think, Mr. Butler,” said the Lord 
Keeper, who began to be afraid lest the 
prolongation of this scene should at length 
displease Ravenswood,—‘‘I think, that 
were you to retire with my servant Lock- 
hard—he has traveled, and is quite accus- 
tomed to accidents and contingencies of 
every kind, and I hope betwixt you, you 
may find out some mode of supply at this 
emergency.” 

‘His honor kens,”—said Caleb, who, 
however hopeless of himself of accomplish- 
ing what was desirable, would, like the high- 
spirited elephant, rather have died in the 
effort than brooked the aid of a brother in 
commission.—‘‘his honor kens weel I need 
nae counsellor, when the honor of the 
house is concerned.” 

“JT should be unjust if I denied it, 
Caleb,” said his master; ‘‘but your art lies 
chiefly in making apologies, upon which 
we can no more dine, than upon the bill of 
fare of our thunder-blasted dinner. Now, 
possibly, Mr. Lockhard’s talent may consist 
in finding some substitute for that, which 
certainly is not, and has in all probability 
never been.” 

**Your honor is pleased to be facetious,” 
said Caleb, ‘‘but I am sure, that for the 
warst, for a walk as far as Wolf’s Hope, I 
could dine forty men,—no that the folk 
there deserve your honor’s custom. They 
hae been ill advised in the matter of the 
duty-eggs and butter, I winna deny that.” 

“Do go consult together,” said the Mas- 
ter; ‘“go down to the village, and do the 
best you can. We must not let our guests 
remain without refreshment, to save the 
honor of a ruined family. And here, Caleb 
—take my purse; I believe that will prove 
your best ally.” 

“Purse? purse, indeed?” quoth Caleb, 
indignantly flingimg out of the room,— 
‘‘what suld I do wi’ your honor’s purse, on 
your ain grund? I trust we are no to pay 
for our ain?” 

The servants left the hall; and the door 
was no sooner shut, than the Lord Keeper 
began to apologize for the rudeness of his 
mirth; and Lucy to hope she had given no 
pain or offence to the kind-hearted faithful 
old man. 

“‘Caleb and I must both learn, madam, 
to undergo with good humor, or at least 
with patience, the ridicule which every- 
where attaches itself to poverty.” 

“You do yourself injustice, Master of 
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Ravenswood, on my word of honor,” an- 
swered his eldest guest. ‘‘I believe I know 
more of your affairs than you do yourself, 
and I hope to show you that I am inter- 
ested in them; and that—in short, that 
your prospects are better than you appre- 
hend. In the meantime, I can conceive 
nothing so respectable, as the spirit which 
rises above misfortune, and prefers honor- 
able privations to debt or dependence.” 

Whether from fear of offending the deli- 
cacy, or awakening the pride of the Master, 
the Lord Keeper made these allusions with 
an appearance of fearful and _ hesitating 
reserve, and seemed to be afraid that he 
was intruding too far, in venturing to 
touch, however lightly, upon such a topic, 
even when the Master had led to it. In 
short, he appeared at once pushed on by 
his desire of appearing friendly, and held 
back by the fear of intrusion. It was no 
wonder that the Master of Ravenswood, 
little acquainted as he then was with life, 
should have given this consummate courtier 
credit for more sincerity than was probably 
to be found in a score of his cast. He an- 
swered, however, with reserve, that he was 
indebted to all who might think well of 
him; and, apologizing to his guests, he 
left the hall, in order to make such arrange- 
ments for their entertainment as circum- 
stances admitted. 

Upon consulting with old Mysie, the ac- 
commodations for the night were easily 
completed, as indeed they admitted of little 
choice. The Master surrendered his apart- 
ment for the use of Miss Ashton, and 
Mysie (once a person of consequence), 
dressed in a black satin gown which had 
belonged of yore to the Master’s grand- 
mother, and had figured in the court-balls 
of Henrietta Maria, went to attend her as 
lady’s maid. He next inquired after Buck- 
law, and understanding he was at the 
change-house with the huntsmen and some 
companions, he desired Caleb to call there, 
and acquaint him how he was circumstanced 
at Wolf’s Crag—to intimate to him that it 
would be most convenient if he could find 
a bed in the hamlet, as the elder guest must 
necessarily be quartered in the secret cham- 
ber, the only spare bedroom which could be 
made fit to receive him. The Master saw 
no hardship in passing the night by the 
hall-fire, wrapt in his campaign cloak; and 
to Scottish domestics of the day, even of 
the highest rank, nay, to young men of 
family or fashion, on any pinch, clean 
straw, or adry hay-loft, was always held 
good night- quarters. 

For the rest, Lockhard had his master’s 
orders to bring some venison from the inn, 
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and Caleb was to trust to his wits for the 
honor of his family. The Master, indeed, 
a second time held out his purse; but, as it 
was in sight of the strange servant, the 
butler thought himself obliged to decline 
what his fingers itched to clutch. ‘‘Couldna 
he hae slippit it gently into my hand?” 
said Caleb—‘‘but his honor will never learn 
how to bear himsell in siccan cases.” 

Mysie, in the meantime, according to a 
uniform custom in remote places in Scot- 
land, offered the strangers the produce of 
her little dairy, ‘‘while better meat was 
getting ready.” And, according to another 
custom, not yet wholly in desuetude, as the 
storm was now drifting off to leeward, the 
Master carried the Keeper to the top of his 
highest tower to admire a wide and waste 
extent of view, and to ‘“‘weary for his din- 
mers 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘Now dame,’’ quoth he, ‘‘Je vousdissans doute, 
Had I nought of a capon but the liver, 
And of your white bread nought but a shiver, 
And after that a roasted pigge’s head 
(But I ne wold for me no beast were dead), 
Then had I with you homely sufferaunce.”’ 
CHAUCER, SUMNER’s TALE. 


Ir was not without some secret misgivings 
that Caleb set out upon his exploratory ex- 
pedition. In fact, it was attended with a 
treble difficulty. He dared not tell his 
master the offense which he had that morn- 
ing given to Bucklaw (just for the honor of 
the family)—he dared not acknowledge he 
had been too hasty in refusing the purse 
—and, thirdly, he was somewhat apprehen- 
sive of unpleasant consequences upon his 
meeting Hayston, under the impression of 
an affront, and probably by this time under 
the influence also of no small quantity of 
brandy. 

Caleb, to do him justice, was as bold as 
any lion where the honor of the family of 
Ravenswood was concerned; but his was 
that considerate valor which does not de- 
light in unnecessary risks. This, however, 
was a secondary consideration; the main 
point was to veil the indigence of the house- 
keeping at the castle, and to make good his 
vaunt of the cheer which his resources could 
procure, without Lockhard’s assistance, and 
without supplies from his master. This 
was as prime a point of honor with him, as 
with the generous elephant with whom we 
have already compared him, who, being 
overtasked, broke his skull through the de- 


sperate exertions which he made to dis-| 
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charge his duty, when he perceived they 
were bringing up another to his assistance. 

The village which they now approached 
had frequently afforded the distressed but- 
ler resources upon similar emergencies: but 
his relations with it had been of late much 
altered. 

It was a little hamlet which straggled 
along the side of a creek formed by the dis- 
charge of a small brook into the sea, and 
was hidden from the castle, to which it had 
been in former times an appendage, by the 
intervention of the shoulder of a hill form- 
ing a projecting headland. It was called 
Wolf’s Hope (z.e. Wolf’s Haven), and the 
few inhabitants gained a precarious subsist- 
ence by manning two or three fishing-boats 
in the herring season, and smuggling gin 
and brandy during the winter months. 
They paid a kind of hereditary respect to 
the Lords of Ravenswood; but, in the diffi- 
culties of the family, most of the inhabi- 
tants of Wolf’s lope had contrived to get 
feu-rights* to their little possessions, their 
huts, kail-yards, and rights of commonty, 
so that they were emancipated from the 
chains of feudal dependence, and free from 
the various exactions with which, under 
every possible pretext, or without any pre- 
text at all, the Scottish landlords of the 
period, themselves in great poverty, were 
wont to harass their still poorer tenants at 
will. They might be, on the whole, termed 
independent, a circumstance peculiarly gall- 
ing to Caleb, who had been wont to exercise 
over them the same sweeping authority in 
levying contribution which was exercised in 
former times in England, when ‘‘the royal 
purveyors, sallying forth from under the 
Gothic portcullis to purchase provisions with 
power and prerogative instead of money, 
brought home the plunder of an hundred 
markets, and all that could be seized from 
a flying and hiding country, and deposited 
their spoil in a hundred caverns.” 

Caleb loved the memory and resented the 
downfall of that authority, which mimicked, 
on a petty scale, the grand contributions 
exacted by the feudal sovereigns. And as 
he fondly flattered himself that the awful 
rule and right supremacy which assigned 
to the Barons of Ravenswood the first and 
most effective interest in all productions of 
nature within five miles of their castle, only 
slumbered, and was not departed for ever, 
he used every now and then to give the re- 
collection of the inhabitants a little jog by 


* That is, absolute rights of property for the 
payment of a sum annually, which is usually a 
trifle in such cases as are alluded to in the text. 

+ Burke’s Speech on Economical Reform.—= 
Works, vol. iii. p. 250. 
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some petty exaction. These were at first 
submitted to, with more or less readiness, 
by the inhabitants of the hamlet; for they 
had been so long used to consider the wants 
of the Baron and his family as having a 
title to be preferred to their own, that their 
actual independence did not convey to them 
an immediate sense of freedom. They re- 
sembled a man that has been long fettered, 
who, even at liberty, feels in imagination 
_ the grasp of the handcuffs still binding his 
wrists. But the exercise of freedom is 
quickly followed with the natural conscious- 
ness of its immunities, as an enlarged pri- 
soner, by the free use of his limbs, soon 
dispels the cramped feeling they had ac- 
quired when bound. 

The inhabitants of Wolf’s Hope began to 
grumble, to resist, and at length positively 
to refuse compliance with the exactions of 
Caleb Balderston. It was in vain he re- 
minded them, that when the eleventh Lord 
Ravenswood, called the Skipper, from his 
delight in naval matters, had encouraged 
the trade of their port by building the pier 
(a bulwark of stones rudely piled together), 
which protected the fishing-boats from the 
weather, it had been matter of understand- 
ing, that he was to have the first stone of 
butter after the calving of every cow within 
the barony, and the first egg, thence called 
the Monday’s egg, laid by every hen on 
every Monday in the year. ; 

The feuars heard and scratched their 
heals, coughed, sneezed, and being pressed 
for answer, rejoined with one voice, ‘‘They 
could not say;”’—the universal refuge of a 
Scottish peasant, when pressed to admit a 
claim which his conscience owns, or perhaps 
his feelings, and his interest inclines him 
to deny. 

Caleb, however, furnished the notables 
of Wolf’s Hope with a note of the requisi- 
tion of butter and eggs, which he claimed 
as arrears of the aforesaid subsidy, or kindly 
aid, payable as above mentioned; and _hay- 
ing intimated that he would not be averse to 
compound the same for goods or money, if 
it was inconvenient to them to pay in kind, 
left them, as he hoped, to debate the mode 
of assessing themselves for that purpose. 
On the contrary, they met with a deter- 
mined purpose of resisting the exaction, 
and were only- undecided as to the mode 
of grounding their opposition, when the 
cooper, a very important person on a fish- 
ing station, and one of the Conscript Fathers 
of the village, observed, ‘“That their hens 
had caickled mony a day for the Lords of 
Ravenswood, and it was time they suld 
caickle for those that gave them roosts and 
barley.” A unanimous grin intimated the 
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assent of the assembly. ‘‘And,” continued 
the orator, ‘‘if it’s your wull, V’ll just tak 
a step as far as Dunse for Davie Dingwall 
the writer, that’s come frae the North to 
settle amang us, and he'll pit this job to 
rights, V’se warrant him.” 

A day was accordingly fixed for holding 
a grand palaver at Wolf's Hope on the sub- 
ject of Caleb’s requisitions, and he was in- 
vited to attend at the hamlet for that pur- 
pose. 

He went with open hands and empty 
stomach, trusting to fill the one on his mas- 
ter’s account, and the other on his own 
score, at the expense of the feuars of Wolf’s 
Hope. But, death to his hopes! as he en- 
tered the eastern end of the straggling vil- 
lage, the awful form of Davie Dingwall, a 
sly, dry, hard-fisted shrewd country attor- 
ney, who had already acted against the 
family of Ravenswood, and was a principal 
agent of Sir William Ashton, trotted in at 
the western extremity, bestriding aleathern 
portmanteau stuffed with the feu-charters 
of the hamlet, and hoping he had not kept 
Mr. Balderston waiting, ‘‘as he was in- 
structed and fully empowered to pay or re- 
ceive, compound or compensate, and, in 
fine, to agé* as accords, respecting all mu- 
tual and unsettled claims whatsoever, be- 
longing or competent to the Honorable 
Edgar Ravenswood, commonly called the 
Master of Ravenswood”—— 

“The Right Honorable Edgar Lord Ra- 
venswood,” said Caleb, with great emphasis; 
‘‘for, though conscious he had little chance 
of advantage in the conflict to ensue, he 
was resolved not to sacrifice one jot of 
honor. ‘‘Lord Ravenswood, then,” said 
the man of business: ‘‘we shall not quarrel 
with you about titles of courtesy—com- 
monly called Lord Ravenswood, or Master 
of Ravenswood, heritable proprietor of the 
lands and barony of Woltf’s Crag, on the 
one part, and to John Whitefish and others, 
feuars in the town of Wolf’s Hope, within 
the barony aforesaid, on the other part.” 

Caleb was conscious, from sad experience, 
that he would wage a very different strife 
with this mercenary champion, than with 
the individual feuars themselves, upon 
whose old recollections, predilections, and 
habits of thinking, he might have wrought 
by a hundred indirect arguments, to which 
their deputy-representative was totally in- 
sensible. The issue of the debate proved 
the reality of his apprehensions. It was in 
vain he strained his eloquence and inge- 
nuity, and collected into one mass all argu- 
ments arising from antique custom and 

*7.e. To act as may be necessary and legal: a 
Scottish law phrase. 
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hereditary respect, from the good deeds done 
by the Lord of Ravenswood to the commu- 
nity of Wolf’s Hope in former days, and 
from what might be expected from them 
in future. The writer stuck to the con- 
tents of his feu-charters—he could not see it 
—twas not inthe bond. And when Caleb, 
determined to try what a little spirit would 
do, deprecated the consequences of Lord 
Ravenswood’s withdrawing his protection 
from the burgh, and even hinted at his 
using active measures of resentment, the 
man of law sneered in his face. 

‘‘His clients,” he said, ‘‘had determined 
to do the best they could for their own 
town, and he thought Lord Ravenswood, 
since he was a lord, might have enough to 
do to look after his own castle. As to any 
threats of stouthrief oppression, by rule of 
thumb, or via facti, as the law termed it, 
he would have Mr. Balderston recollect, 
that new times were not as old times—that 
they lived on the south of the Forth, and 
far from the Highlands—that his clients 
thought they were able to protect them- 
selves; but should they find themselves mis- 
taken, they would apply to the government 
for the protection of a corporal and four 
red-coats, who,” said Mr. Dingwall, with a 
grin, ‘‘would be perfectly able to secure 
them against Lord Ravenswood, and all that 
he or his followers could do by the strong 
hand.” 

If Caleb could have concentrated all the 
lightnings of aristocracy in his eye, to have 
struck dead this contemner of allegiance 
and privilege, he would have launched them 
at his head, without respect to the conse- 
quences. As it was, he was compelled to 
turn his course backward to the castle; and 
there he remained for full half-a-day in- 
visible and inaccessible even to Mysie, se- 
questered in his own peculiar dungeon, 
where he sat burnishing a single pewter- 
plate, and whistling ‘‘Maggie Lauder” six 
hours without intermission. 

The issue of this unfortunate requisition 
had shut against Caleb all resources which 
could be derived from Wolf’s Hope and its 
purlieus, the El Dorado, or Peru, from 
which, in all former cases of exigence, he 
had been able to extract some assistance. 
He had, indeed, in a manner, vowed that 
the deil should have him, if ever he put the 
pa of his foot within its causeway again. 

e had hitherto kept his word; and, strange 
to tell, this secession had, as he intended in 
some degree, the effect of a punishment 
upon the refractory feuars. Mr. Balderston 
had been a person in their eyes connected 
with a superior order of beings, whose 
presence used to grace their little festivities, 
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whose advice they found useful on many 
occasions, and whose communications gave 
a sort of credit to their village. The place, 
they acknowledged, ‘‘didna look as it used 
to do, and should do, since Mr. Caleb 
keepit the castle sae closely—but, doubt- 
less, touching the eggs and butter, it was a 
most unreasonable demand, as Mr. Dingwall 
had justly made manifest.” 

Thus stood matters betwixt the parties, 
when the old butler, though it was gall and 
wormwood to him, found himself obliged 
either to acknowledge before a strange man 
of quality, and, what was much worse, before 
that stranger’s servant, the total inability 
of Wolf’s Crag to produce a dinner, or he 
must trust to the compassion of the feuars 
of Wolf’s Hope. It was a dreadful degrada- 
tion, but necessity was equally imperious 
and Jawless. With these feelings he entered 
the street of the village. 

Willing to shake himself from his com- 
panion as soon as possible, he directed Mr. 
Lockhard to Luckie Sma’trash’s change- 
house, where a din, proceeding from the 
revels of Bucklaw, Craigengelt, and their 
party, sounded half-way down the street, 
while the red glare from the window over- 
powered the grey twilight which was now 
settling down, and ghmmered against a 
parcel of old tubs, kegs, and barrels, piled 
up in the cooper’s yard, on the other side 
of the way. 

“Tf you, Mr. Lockhard,” said the old 
butler to his companion, “‘will be pleased 
to step to the change-house where that 
light comes from, and where, as I judge, 
they are now singing ‘Canld Kail in Aber- 
deen,’ ye may do your master’s errand about 
the venison, and I will do mine about Buck- 
law’s bed, as I return frae getting the rest 
of the vivers.—It’s no that the venison is 
actually needfu’,” he added, detaining his 
colleague by the button, ‘‘to make up the 
dinner; but, as a compliment to the hun- 
ters, ye ken—and, Mr. Lockhard—if they 
offer ye a drink o’ yill, or a cup o’ wine, or 
a glass o’ brandy, ye’ll be a wiseman to take 
it, in case the thunner should hae soured 
ours at the castle—whilk is ower muckle 
to be dreaded.” 

He then permitted Lockhard to depart; 
and with foot heavy as lead, and yet far 
lighter than his heart, stepped on through 
the unequal street of the straggling village, 
meditating on whom he ought to make his 
first attack. It was necessary he should 
find some one, with whom old acknowledged 
greatness should weigh more than recent 
independence, and to whom his application 
might appear an act of high dignity, relent- 
ing at once and soothing. But he could not 
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recollect an inhabitant of a mind so con- 
structed. ‘‘Our kail is like to be cauld 
eneugh too,” he reflected, as the chorus of 
“‘Cauld Kail in Aeberdeen” again reached 
his ears. The minister—he had got his 
presentation from the late lord, but they 
had quarreled about teinds:—the brewster’s 
wife—she had trusted long—and the bill 
Was aye scored up—and unless the dignity 
of the family should actually require it, it 
should be a sin to distress a widow woman. 
None was so able—but, on the other hand, 
none was likely to be less willing, to stand 
his friend upon the present occasion, than 
Gibbie Girder, the man of tubs and barrels 
already mentioned, who had headed the in- 
surrection in the matter of the egg and but- 
ter subsidy.—‘‘But a’ comes o’ taking folk 
on the right side, I trow,” quoth Caleb to 
himself; ‘‘and I had ance the ill hap to say 
he was but a Johnny Newcome in our town, 
and the carle bore the family an ill will ever 
since. But he married a bonny young 
quean, Jean Lightbody, auld Lightbody’s 
daughter, him that was in the steading of 
Loup-the-Dyke,—and auld Lightbody was 
married to Marion, that was about my lady 
in the family forty years syne—I hae had 
mony a day’s daffiing wi’ Jean’s mither, and 
they say she bides on wi’ them—the carle 
has Jacobuses and Georgiuses baith, an ane 
could get at them—and sure Lam, it’s doing 
him an honor him or his never deserved at 
our hand, the ungracious sumph; and if he 
loses by us a’thegither, he is e’en cheap o’t, 
he can spare it brawly.” 

Shaking off irresolution, therefore, and 
turning at once upon his heel, Caleb walked 
hastily back to the cooper’s house, lifted 
the latch without ceremony, and in a mo- 
ment found himself behind the hallan, or 
partition, from which position he could, 
himself unseen, reconnoitre, the interior 
of the dwt, or kitchen apartment, of the 
mansion. 

Reverse of the sad menage at the Castle 
of Wolf’s Crag, a bickering fire roared up 
the cooper’s chimney. His wife on the 
one side, in her pearlings and pudding 
sleeves, put the last finishing touch to her 
holiday’s apparel, while she contemplated a 
very handsome and good-humored face in 
a broken mirror, raised upon the dink (the 
shelves on which the plates are disposed) 
for her special accommodation. Her mother, 
old Luckie Loup-the-Dyke, ‘‘a canty car- 
line,” as was within twenty miles of her, 
according to the unanimous report of the 
cummers, or gossips, sat by the fire in the 
full glory of a grogram gown, lammer beads, 
and a clean cockernony, whiffing a snug 
pipe of tobacco, and superintending the 
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affairs of the kitchen. For—sight more in- 
teresting to the anxious heart and craving 
entrails of the desponding seneschal, than 
either buxom dame or canty cummer—there 
bubbled on the aforesaid bickering fire a 
huge pot, or rather cauldron, steaming with 
beef and brewis; while before it revolved 
two spits, turned each by one of the cooper’s 
apprentices, seated in the opposite corners 
of the chimney; the one loaded with a quar- 
ter of mutton, while the other was graced 
with a fat goose and a brace of wild ducks. 
The sight and scent of sucha land of plenty 
almost wholly overcame the drooping spirits 
of Caleb. He turned, for a moment’s space, 
to reconnoitre the den, or parlor end of the 
house, and there saw a sight scarce less 
affecting to his feelings,—a large round 
table, covered for ten or twelve persons, 
decored (according to his own favorite term) 
with napery as white as snow; grand flagons 
of pewter, intermixed with one or two silver 
cups, containing, as was probable, something 
worthy the brilliancy of their outward ap- 
pearance; clean trenchers, cutty spoons, 
knives and forks, sharp, burnished, and 
prompt for action, which lay all displayed 
as for an especial festival. 

“The devil’s in the pedling tub-coopering 
carle!” muttered Caleb, in all the envy of 
astonishment; ‘‘it’s a shame to see the like 
o’ them gusting their gabs at sic a rate. 
But if some o’ that gude cheer does not find 
its way to Wolf’s Crag this night, my name 
is not Caleb Balderston.” 

So resolving, he entered the apartment, 
and, in all courteous greeting, saluted both 
the mother and the daughter. Wolf’s Crag 
was the court of the barony, Caleb prime 
minister at Wolf’s Crag; and it has ever 
been remarked, that though the masculine 
subject who pays the taxes sometimes growls 
at the courtiers by whem they are imposed, 
the said courtiers continue, nevertheless, 
welcome to the fair sex, to whom they 
furnish the newest small talk and the ear- 
liest fashions. Both dames were, there- 
fore, at once about Old Caleb’s neck, 
setting up their throats together by way of 
welcome. 

‘Ay, sirs, Mr. Baldertson, and is this 
you?—A sight of you is gude for sair een— 
sit down—sit down—the gudeman will be 
blithe to see you—ye nar saw him sae cadgy 
in your life; but we are to christen our bit 
wean the night, as ye will hae heard, and 
doubtless ye will stay and see the ordinance. 
—We hae killed a wether, and ane o’ our 
lads has been out wi’ his gun at the moss— 
ye used to like wild-fowl.” 

‘‘Na—na—gudewife,” said Caleb, “I just 
keekit in to wish ye joy, and I wad be giad 
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to hae spoken wi’ the gudeman, but” 
moving, as if to go away. 

“The ne’er a fit ye’s gang,” said the elder 
dame, laughing, and holding him fast, with 
a freedom which belonged to their old ac- 
quaintance; ‘“‘wha kens what ill it may 
bring to the bairn, if ye owerlook it in that 
gate?” 

‘But I’m in a preceese hurry, gudewife,” 
said the butler, suffering himself to be 
dragged to a seat without much resistance; 
‘and as to eating’—for he observed the 
mistress of the dwelling bustling about to 
place a trencher for him—‘‘as for eating— 
lack-a-day, we are just killed up yonder wi’ 
eating frae morning to night—it’s a shamefu’ 
epicurism; but that’s what we hae gotten 
frae the English pock-puddings.” 

“‘Hout—never mind the English pock- 
puddings,” said Luckie Lightbody; *‘try our 
puddings, Mr. Balderston—there is black 
pudding and white-hass—try whilk ye like 
best.” 

‘‘Baith gude—baith excellent—canna be 
better; but the very smell is eneugh for 
me that hae dined sae lately (the faithful 
wretch had fasted since day-break). But I 
wadna affront your housewifeskep, gude- 
wife; and, with your permission, I’se e’en 
pit them in my napkin, and eat them to 
my supper at e’en, for I’m wearied of My- 
sie’s pastry aud nonsense—ye ken landward 
- dainties aye pleased me best, Marion—and 
landward lasses too—(looking at the cooper’s 
wife)—Ne’er a bit but she looks far better 
than when she married Gilbert, and then 
she was the bonniest lass in our parochine 
and the neest till’t—But gawsie cow, goodly 
calf.” 

The women smiled at the compliment, 
each to herself, and they smiled again to 
each other as Caleb wrapt up the puddings in 
a towel which he had brought with him, as 
a dragoon carries his foraging bag to receive 
what may fall in his way. 

‘‘And what news at the castle?” quo’ the 
gudewife. 

‘‘News?—the bravest news ye ever heard 
—the Lord Keeper’s up yonder wi’ his fair 
daughter, just ready to fling her at my 
lord’s head, if he winna tak her out o’ his 
arms; and I’se warrant he’ll stitch our auld 
lands of Ravenswood to her petticoat tail.” 

‘Kh! sirs—ay!—and will he hae her?— 
and is she weel favored?—and what’s the 
color o’? her hair?—and does she wear a 
habit or a railly?” were the questions 
which the females showered upon the 
butler. 

‘Hout tout!—it wad tak a man a day to 
answer a’ your questions, and I hae hardly 
a minute. Where’s the gudeman?” 
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“‘Awa to fetch the minister,” said Mrs. 
Girder, ‘‘precious Mr. Peter Bide-the- 
Bent, frae the Moss-head—the honest man 
has the rheumatism wi’ lying in the hills in 
the persecution.” 

‘‘“Ay!—a whig and a mountain man—nae 
less?” said Celeb, with a peevishness he 
could not suppress: ‘‘I hae seen the day, 
Luckie, when worthy Mr. Cuffcushion and 
the service-book would hae served your 
turn (to the elder dame), or ony honest 
woman in like circumstances.” 

‘‘And that’s true too,” said Mrs. Light- 
body, ‘‘but what can a body do?—Jean 
maun baith sing her psalms and busk her 
cockernony the gate the gudeman likes, 
and nae ither gate; for he’s maister and 
mair at hame, I can tell ye, Mr. Balder- 
ston.” 

*‘Ay, ay, and does he guide the gear 
too?” said Caleb, to whose projects mascu- 
line rule boded little good. 

“Ilka penny on’t—but he’ll dress her as 
dink as a daisy, as ye see—sae she has little 
reason to complain—where there’s ane bet- 
ter aff there’s ten waur.” 

‘“Aweel, gudewife,” said Caleb, crest- 
fallen, but not beaten off, ‘‘that wasna the 
way ye guided your gudeman; but ilka land 
has its ain lauch. I maun be ganging—I 
just wanted to round in the gudeman’s lug, 
that I heard them say up by yonder, that 
Peter Puncheon that was cooper to the 
Queen’s stores at the Timmer Burse at 
Leith, is dead—sae I thought that maybe a 
word frae my lord to the Lord Keeper 
might hae served Gilbert; but since he’s 
frae hame” 

*“O, but ye maun stay his hame-coming,” 
said the dame; ‘‘I aye tell’d the gudeman 
ye meant weel to him; but he taks the tout 
at every bit lippening word.” 

‘““Aweel, I'll stay the last minute I can.” 

“‘And so,” said the handsome young 
spouse of Mr. Girder, ‘‘ye think this Miss 
Ashton is weel-favored?—troth, and sae 
should she, to set up for our young lord, 
with a face, and a hand, and a seat on his 
horse, that might become a king’s son—d’ye 
ken that he aye glowers up at my windows, 
Mr. Balderston, when he chances to ride 
thro’ the town, sae I hae a right to ken 
what like he is, as weel as ony body.” 

‘“T ken that brawly,” said Caleb, ‘‘for I 
hae heard his lordship say, the cooper’s wife 
had the blackest ee in the barony; and I 
said, Weel may that be, my lord, for it was 
her mither’s afore her, as I ken to my cost 
—Eh, Marion? Ha, ha, ha!—Ah! these 
were merry days!” 

“‘Hout awa, auld carle,” said the old 
dame, ‘‘to speak sic daffin to young folk. 
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—But, Jesan—fie, woman, dinna ye hear 
the bairn.greet? Tse warrant it’s that 
dreary weid* has come over’t again.” 

Up got mother and grandmother, and 
scoured away, jostling each other as they 
ran, into some remote corner of the tene- 
ment, where the young hero of the evening 
was deposited. .When Caleb saw the coast 
fairly clear, he took an invigorating pinch 
of snuff, to sharpen and confirm his res- 
olution. 

Cauld by my cast, thought he, if either 
Bide-the-Bent or Girder taste that broche 
of wild-fow] this evening; and then address- 
ing the eldest turnspit, a boy of about 
eleven years old, and putting a penny into 
his hand, he said, ‘‘Here is twal pennies, t 
my man; carry that ower to Mrs. Sma’trash, 
and bid her fill my mull wi’ sneeshin, and 
Tl turn the broche for ye in the meantime 
—and she will gie ye a gingerbread snap for 
your pains.” 

No sooner was the elder boy departed on 
this mission, than Caleb, looking the re- 
maining turnspit gravely and steadily in 
the face, removed from the fire the spit 
bearing the wild-fowl of which he had 
undertaken the charge, clapped his hat on 
his head, and fairly marched off with it. 
He stopped at the door of the change-house 
only to say, in a few brief words, that Mr. 
Hayston of Bucklaw was not to expect a 
bed that evening in the castle. 

If the message was too briefly delivered 
by Caleb, it became absolute rudeness when 
conveyed through the medium of a suburb 
landlady; and Bucklaw was, as a more calm 
and temperate man might have been, highly 
incensed. Captain Craigengelt proposed, 
with the unanimous applause of all present, 
that they should course the old fox (mean- 
ing Caleb) ere he got to cover, and toss 
him in a blanket. But Lockhard intimated 
to his master’s servants, and those of Lord 
Bittlebrains, in a tone of authority, that 
the slightest impertinence to the Master of 
Ravenswood’s domestic would give Sir Wil- 
liam Ashton the highest offence. And 
having so said, ina manner sufficient to 

revent any aggression on their part, he 
eft the public-house, taking along with 
him two servants loaded with such pro- 
visions as he had been able to procure, and 
overtook Caleb just when he had cleared 
the village. 

* Wed, a feverish cold; a disorder incident to 


infants and to females, is so called. 
{Monet Scotice, scilicet. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


| Should I take aught of you?—’tis true I begged 


now; 

And, what is worse than that, I stole a kindness; 

And, what is worst of all, I lost my way in’t. 
Wir wirnout Money. 


Tue face of the little boy, sole witness of 
Caleb’s infringement upon the laws at once 
of property and hospitality, would have 
made a good picture. He sat motionless, 
as if he had witnessed some of the spectral 
appearances which he had heard told of in a 
winter’s evening; and as he forgot his own 
duty, and allowed his spit to stand still, he 
added to the misfortunes of the evening, by 
sufferimg the mutton to burn as black as 
coal. He was first recalled from his trance 
of astonishment by a hearty cuff, adminis- 
tered by Dame Lightbody, who (in what- 
ever other respects she might conform to 
her name) was a woman strong of person, 
and expert in the use of her hands, as some 
say her deceased husband had known to his 
cost. 

“‘What garr’d ye let the roast burn, ye 
ill-cleckit gude-for-nought?” 

“*T dinna ken,” said the boy. 

“‘And where’s that ill-deedy gett, Giles?” 

“‘T dinna ken,” blubbered the astonished 
declarant. 

‘‘And where’s Mr. Balderston?—and 
abune a’, and in the name of council and 
kirk-session, that I suld say sae, where’s 
the broche wi’ the wild-fowl?” 

As Mrs. Girder here entered, and joined 
her mother’s exclamations, screaming into 
one ear while the old lady deafened the 
other, they succeeded in so utterly con- 
founding the unhappy urchin, that he could 
not for some time tell his story at all, and it 
was only when the elder boy returned, that 
the truth began to dawn on their minds. 

“Weel, sirs!” said Mrs. Lightbody, 
‘“‘wha wad hae thought 0’ Caleb Balderston 
playing an auld acquaintance sic a pliskie?” 

“‘O, weary on him!” said the spouse of 
Mr. Girder; ‘‘and what am I to say to the 
gudeman?—he’ll brain me, if there wasna 
anither woman in a’ Wolf’s Hope.” 

“Hout tout, silly quean,” said the 
mother; ‘‘na, na—it’s come to muckle, but 
it’s no come to that neither; for an he 
brain you he maun brain me, and I have 
garr’d his betters stand back—hands aff is 
fair play—we maunna heed a bit flyting.” 

The tramp of horses now announced the 
arrival of the cooper, with the minister. 
They had no sooner dismounted than they 
made for the kitchen fire, for the evening 
was cool after the thunderstorm, and the 
woods wet and dirty. The young gude- 
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wife, strong in the charms of her Sunday 
gown and biggonets, threw herself in the 
way of receiving the first attack, while her 
mother, like the veteran division of the 
Roman legion, remained in the rear, ready 
to support her in case of necessity. Both 
hoped to protract the discovery of what had 
happened—the mother, by interposing her 
bustling person betwixt Mr. Girder and 
the fire, and the daughter by the extreme 
cordiality with which she received the 
minister and her husband, and the anxious 
fears which she expressed lest they should 
have “gotten cauld.” 

“Cauld?” quoth the husband surlily—for 
he was not of that class of lords and mas- 
ters whose wives are viceroys over them— 
“we'll be cauld eneugh, I think, if ye dinna 
let us in to the fire.” 

And so saying, he burst his way through 
both lines of defence; and, as he had a 
careful eye over his property of every kind, 
he perceived at one glance the absence of 
the spit with its savory burden. “What 
the deil, woman” 

“Wie for shame!” exclaimed both the 
women; “and before Mr. Bide-the-Bent! ” 

“I stand reproved,” said the cooper; 
66 but 4 ot ae 

“The taking in our mouths the name of 
the great enemy of our souls,” said Mr. 
Bide-the-Bent 

“T stand reproved,” said the cooper. 

“Ts an exposing oursells to his tempta- 
tions,” continued the reverend monitor, 
“and an inviting, or in some sort, a com- 
pelling, of him to lay aside his other traf- 
ficking with unhappy persons, and wait 
upon those in whose speech his name is fre- 
quent.” 

“Weel, weel, Mr. Bide-the-Bent, can a 
man do mair than stand reproved?” said 
the cooper; “but just let-me ask the women 
what for they hae dished the wild-fowl be- 
fore we came.” 

“They arena dished, Gilbert,” said his 
wife; “but—but an accident.” 

“What accident?” said Girder, with 
flashing eyes—“ Nae ill come ower them, I 
trust? Uh?” 

Ilis wife, who stood much in awe of him, 
durst not reply; but her mother bustled up 
to her support, with arms disposed as if 
they were about to be a-kimbo at the next 
reply—“I gied them to an acquaintance of 
mine, Gibbie Girder; and what about it 
now?” 

IIer excess of assurance struck Girder 
mute for an instant. “And ye gied the 
wild-fowl, the best end of our christening 
dinner, to a friend of yours, ye auld rudus! 
And what might iis name be, I pray ye?” 
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“Just worthy Mr. Caleb Balderston fras 
Wolf’s Crag,” answered Marion, prompt 
and prepared for battle. 

Girder’s wrath foamed over all restraint. 
If there was a circumstance which could 
have added to the resentment he felt, it 
was, that this extravagant donation had 
been made in favor of our friend Caleb, 
toward whom, for reasons to which the 
reader is no stranger, he nourished a de- 
cided resentment. He raised his riding- 
wand against the elder matron, but she 
stood firm, collected in herself, and un- 
dauntedly brandished the iron ladle with 
which she had just been flambing (Anglice, 
basting) the roast of mutton. Her weapon 
was certainly the better, and her arm not 
the weakest of the two; so that Gilbert 
thought it safest to turn short off upon his 
wife, who had by this time hatched a sort 
of hysterical whine, which greatly moved 
the minister, who was in fact as simple 
and kind-hearted a creature as ever 
breathed.—“ And you, ye thowless jand, to 
sit still and see my substance disponed upon 
to an idle, drunken, reprobate, worm-eaten, 
serving man, just because he kittles the 
lugs o’ a silly auld wife wi’ useless clavers, 
and every twa words a lee?—I’ll gar you as 
gude” 

Here the minister interposed, both by 
voice and action, while Dame Lightbody 
threw herself m front of her daughter and 
flourished her ladle. 

““Am Ino to chastise my ain wife?” exe 
claimed the cooper very indignantly. 

“Ye may chastise your ain wife if ye 
like,” answered Dame Lightbody; “but ye 
shall never lay finger on my daughter, and 
that ye may found upon.” 

“Tor shame, Mr. Girder!” said the 
clergyman; “this is what I little expected 
to have seen of you, that you suld give rein 
to your sinful passions against your nearest 
and your dearest; and this night too, when 
ye are called to the most solemn duty of a 
Christian parent—and a’ for what? for a 
redundancy of creature-comforts, as worth- 
less as they are unneedful.” 

“Worthless!” exclaimed the cooper; “a 
better guse never walkit on stubble; twa 
finer dentier wild-ducks never wat a 
feather.” 

“Be it sae, neighbor,” rejoined the min- 
ister; “but see what superfluities are yet 
revolving before your fire. Ihave seen the 
day when ten of the bannocks which stand 
upon that board would have been an ac- 
ceptable dainty to as many men, that were 
starving on hills and bogs, and in caves of 
the earth, for the Gospel’s sake.” 

“And that’s what vexes me maist of a’,” 
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said the cooper, anxious to get some one to 
sympathize with his not altogether causeless 
anger; ‘‘an the quean had gien it to ony 
suffering sant, or to ony body ava but that 
reiving, lying, oppressing Tory villain, that 
rade in the wicked troop of militia when it 
was commanded out against the sants at 
Bothwell Brigg by the auld tyrant Allan 
Ravenswood, that is gane to his place, I 
wad the less hae minded it. But to gie the 
principal part o’ the feast to the like 0’ 
him!” 

“Aweel, Gilbert,” said the minister, 
‘and dinna ye see a high judgment in this? 
—The seed of the righteous are not seen 
begging their bread—think of the son of a 
powerful oppressor being brought to the 
pass of supporting his household from your 
fulness.” 

““And, besides,” said the wife, ‘‘it wasna 
for Lord Ravenswood neither, an he wad 
hear but a body speak—it was to help to en- 
tertain the Lord Keeper, as they ca’ him, 
that’s up yonder at Wolf's Crag.” 

‘Sir William Ashton at Wolf’s Crag!” 
ejaculated the astonished man of hoops and 
staves. 

‘‘And hand and glove wi’ Lord Rayens- 
wood,” added Dame Lightbody. 

‘Doited idiot!—that auld clavering 
sneckdrawer wad gar ye trow the moon is 
made of green cheese. The Lord Keeper 
and Ravenswood! they are cat and dog, 
hare and hound.” 

“T tell ye they are man and wife, and 
gree better than some others that are sae,” 
retorted the mother-in-law; ‘‘forby, Peter 
Puncheon, that’s cooper to the Queen’s 
stores, is dead, and the place is to fill, 
and” 

“Od gude us, wull ye haud your skirling 
tongues?” said Girder,—for we are to re- 
mark, that this explanation was given like 
a catch for two voices, the younger dame, 
much encouraged by the turn of the de- 
bate, taking up, and repeating in a higher 
tone, the words as fast as they were uttered 
by her mother. 

“The gudewife says naething but what’s 
true, maister,” said Girder’s foreman, who 
had come in during the fray. ‘‘I saw the 
Lord Keeper’s servants drinking and driving 
ower at Luckie Sma’trash’s, ower by yon- 
der.” 

‘¢And is their maister up at Wolf’s Crag?” 
said Girder. 

‘Ay, troth is he,” replied his man of con- 
fidence. 

“‘And friends wi’ Ravenswood?” 

“‘Tt’s like sae, answered the foreman,” 
“since he is putting up* wi’ him.” 

* Taking up his abode. 
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*‘And Peter Puncheon’s dead?” 

*‘Ay, ay—Puncheon has leaked out at 
last, the auld carle,” said the foreman; 
‘mony a dribble 0° brandy has gaen through 
him in his day. But as for the broche and 
the wild-fowl, the saddle’s no aff your mare 
yet, maister, and I could follow and bring 
it back, for Mr. Balderston’s no far aff the 
town yet.” 

**Do sae, Will—and come here—I’ll tell 
ye what to do when ye owertake him.” 

He relieved the females of his presence, 
and gave Will his private instructions. 

“A bonny-like thing,” said the mother- 
in-law, as the cooper re-entered the apart- 
ment, ‘‘to send the innocent lad after an 
armed man, when ye ken Mr. Balderston 
aye wears a rapier, and whiles a airk into 
the bargain.” 

“*T trust,” said the minister, ‘‘ye have re- 
flected weel on what ye have done, lest you 
should minister cause of strife, of which it 
is my duty to say, he who affordeth matter, 
albeit he himself striketh not, isinno man 
ner guiltless.” 

‘‘Never fash your beard, Mr. Bide-the- 
Bent,” replied Girder; ‘‘ane canna get their 
breath out between wives and ministers—I 
ken best how to turn my ain cake—Jean, 
serve up the dinner, and nae mair about it.” 

Nor did he again allude to the deficiency 
in the course of the evening. 

Meantime, the foreman, mourted on his 
master’s steed, and charged with his special 
orders, pricked swiftly forth in pursuit of 
the marauder, Caleb. That pursonage, it 
may be imagined, did not linger by the 
way. He intermitted even his dearly-be- 
loved chatter, for the purpose of making 
more haste, only assuring Mr. Lockhard 
that he had made the purveyor’s wife give 
the wild-fowl a few turns before the fire, in 
case that Mysie, who had been so much 
alarmed by the thunder, should not have 
her kitchen-grate in full splendor. Mean- 
while, alleging the necessity of being at 
Wolf’s Crag as soon as possible, he pushed 
on so fast that his companions could scarce 
keep up with him. He began already to 
think he was safe from pursuit, having 
gained the summit of the swelling emin- 
ence which divides Wolf’s Crag from the 
viilage, when he heard the distant tread of 
a horse, and a voice which shouted at in- 
tervals, ‘‘Mr. Caleb—Mr. Balderston—Mr. 
Caleb Balderston—hollo—bide a wee!” 

Caleb, it may be well believed, was in na 
hurry to acknowledge the summons. First, 
he would not hear it, and faced his com- 
panions down, that it was the echo of the 
wind; then he said it was not worth stop- 
ping for; and, at length, halting reluc- 
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tantly, as the figure of the horseman ap- 
peared through the shades of the evening, 
he bent up his whole soul to the task of 
defending his prey, threw himself into an 
attitude of dignity, advanced the spit, 
which in his grasp might with its burden 
seem both spear and shield, and firmly re- 
solved to die rather than surrender it. 
What was his astonishment, when the 


cooper’s foreman, riding up and addressing 


him with respect, told him, ‘‘his master 
was very sorry he was absent when he came 
to his dwelling, and grieved that he could 
not tarry the christening dinner; and that 
he had taen the freedom to send a sma’ 
rundlet of sack, and ane anker of brandy, 
as he understood there were guests at the 
castle, and that they were short of prepa- 
ration.” 

I have heard somewhere a story of an 
elderly gentleman who was pursued by a 
bear that had gotten loose from its muzzle, 
until completely exhausted. In a fit of 
desperation he faced round upon Bruin and 
lifted his cane; at the sight of which the 
instinct of discipline prevailed, and the 
animal, instead of tearing him to pieces, 
rose up upon his hind legs, and instantly 
began to shuffle a saraband. Not less than 
the joyful surprise of the senior, who had 
supposed himself in the extremity of peril 
from which he was thus unexpectedly re- 
lieved, was that of our excellent friend, 
Caleb, when he found the pursuer intended 
to add to his prize, instead of bereaving him 
of it. He recovered his attitude, however, 
instantly, so soon as the foreman, stooping 
from his nag, where he sate perched betwixt 
the two barrels, whispered in his ear,—‘‘If 
ony thing about Peter Puncheon’s place 
could be airted their way, John Girder wad 
mak it better to the Master of Ravenswood 
than a pair of new gloves; and that he wad 
be blithe to speak wi’ Maister Balderston 
on that head, and he wad find him as pliant 
as a hoop-willow ina’ that he could wish of 
him.” 

Caleb heard all this without rendering any 
answer, except that of all great men from 
Louis XIV. downward, namely, ‘‘We will 
see about it;” and then added aloud, for 
the edification of Mr. Lockhard,—‘‘ Your 
master has acted with becoming civility 
and attention in forwarding the liquors, 
and I will not fail to represent it properly 
to my Lord Ravenswood. And, my lad,” 
he said, ‘‘you may ride on to the castle, and 
if none of the servants are returned, whilk 
is to be dreaded, as they make day and 
night of it when they are out of sight, ye 
may put them into the porter’s lodge, whilk 
is on the right hand of the great entry—the 
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porter has got leave to go to see his friends, 
sae ye will meet no ane to steer ye.” 

The foreman, having received his orders, 
rode on; and having deposited the casks in 
the deserted and ruinous porter’s lodge, he 
returned unquestioned by anyone. Having 
thus executed his master’s commission, and 
doffed his bonnet to Caleb and his company 
as he repassed them in his way to the vil- 
lage, he returned to have his share of the 
christening festivity.* 


CHAPTER XIII. 


As, to the autumn breeze’s bugle sound, 

Various and vague the dry leaves dance their round; 

Or, from the garner-door, on ether borne, 

The chaff flies devious from the winnow’d corn; 

So vague, so devious, at the breath of heaven, 

From their fix’d aim are mortal counsels driv’n. 
ANONYMOUS, 


WE left Caleb Balderston in the extremity 
of triumph at the success of his various 
achievements for the honor of the house of 
Ravenswood. When he had mustered and 
marshalled his dishes of divers kinds, a more 
royal provision had not been seen in Wolf’s 
Crag since the funeral feast of its deceased 
lord. Great was the glory of the serving-man, 
as he decored the old oaken table with a clean 
cloth, and arranged upon it carbonaded 
venison and roasted wild-fowl, with a glance 
every now and then, as if to upbraid the 
incredulity of his master and his guests; 
and with many a story, more or less true, 
was Lockhard that evening regaled con- 
cerning the ancient grandeur of Wolf’s 
Crag, and the sway of its Barons over the 
country in their neighborhood. 

*“A vassal scarce held a calf or a lamb his 
ain, till he had first asked if the Lord of 
Ravenswood was pleased to accept it; and 
they were obliged to ask the lord’s consent 
before they married in these days, and 
mony a merry tale they tell about that right 
as weel as others. And although,” said 
Caleb, ‘‘these times are not like the gude 
auld times, when authority had its right, 
yet true it is, Mr. Lockhard, and you your- 
sell may partly have remarked, that we of 
the house of Ravenswood do our endeavor 
in keeping up, by all just and lawful exer- 
tion of our baronial authority, that due and 
fitting connection betwixt superior and yas- 
sal, whilk is in some danger of falling into 
desuetude, owing to the general license and 
misrule of these present unhappy times.” 

‘‘Umph!” said Mr. Lockhard; “‘and, if 
I may inquire, Mr, Balderston, pray do 


* Note E. The raid of Caleb Balderston. 
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you find your people at the village yonder 
amenable? for I must needs say, that at 
Ravenswood Castle, now pertaining to my 
master, the Lord Keeper, ye have not left 
behind ye the most compliant set of ten- 
antry.” 

“Ah! but, Mr. Lockhard,” replied Caleb, 
“‘ye must consider there has been a change 
of hands, and the auld lord might expect 
twa turns frae them, when the new comer 
canna get ane. <A dour and fractious set 
they were, thae tenants of Ravenswood, 
and ill to live wi’ when they dinna ken their 
master—and if your master put them mad 
ance, the whole country will not put them 
down.” 

*Troth,” said Mr. Lockhard, ‘‘an such 
be the case, I think the wisest thing for us 
a’ wad be to hammer up a match between 
your young lord and our winsome young 
leddy up by there; and Sir William might 
just stitch your auld barony to her gown- 
sleeve, and he wad sune cuitle* another out 
o’ somebody else, sic a lang head as he has.” 

Caleb shook his head. —‘‘I wish,” he said, 
“T wish that may answer, Mr. Lockhard. 
There are auld prophecies about this house 
I wad like ill to see fulfilled wi? my auld 
e’en, that has seen evil eneugh already.” 

“Pshaw! never mind freits,” said his 
brother butler; ‘‘if the young folk liked ane 
anither, they wad make a winsome couple. 
But, to say truth, there isa leddy sits in our 
hall-neuk, maun have her hand in that as 
well as in every other job. But there’s no 
harm in drinking to their healths, and I 
will fill Mrs. Mysie a cup of Mr. Girder’s 
Canary.” 


While they thus enjoyed themselves in 
the kitchen, the company in the hall were 
not less pleasantly engaged. So soon as 
Ravenswood had determined upon giving 
the Lord Keeper such hospitality as he had 
to offer, he deemed it incumbent on him to 
assume the open and courteous brow of a 
well-pleased host. It has been often re- 
marked, that when a man commences by 
acting a character, he frequently ends by 
adopting it in good earnest. In the course 
of an hour or two, Ravenswood, to his own 
surprise found himself in the situation of 
one who frankly does his best to entertain 
welcome and honored guests. How much 
of this change in his disposition was to be 
ascribed to the beauty and simplicity of 
Miss Ashton, to the readiness with which 
she accommodated herself to the incon- 
veniences of her situation—how much to 
the smooth and plausible conversation of the 
Lord Keeper, remarkably gifted with those 


* Quitle may answer to the elegant modern phrase 
waddle. 
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words which win the ear, must be left to the 
reader’s ingenuity to conjecture. But Ra- 
venswood was insensible to neither, 

The Lord Keeper was a veteran states- 
man, well acquainted with courts and cab- 
inets, and intimate with all the various 
turns of public affairs during the last event- 
ful years of the seventeenth century. He 
could talk, from his own knowledge, of 
men and events, in a way which failed not 
to win attention, and had the peculiar art, 
while he never said a word which committed 
himself, at the same time, to persuade the 
hearer that he was speaking without the 
least shadow of scrupulous caution or re- 
serve. Ravenswood, in spite of his preju- 
dices, and real grounds of resentment, felt 
himself at once amused and instructed in 
listening to him, while the statesman, 
whose inward feelings had at first so much 
impeded his efforts to make himself known, 
had now regained all the ease and fluency 
of a silver-tongued lawyer of the very high- 
est order. 

His daughter did not speak much, but 
she smiled; and what she did say argued a 
submissive gentleness, and a desire to give 
pleasure, which, toa proud man like Ra- 
venswood, was more fascinating than the 
most brillant wit. Above all, he could not 
but observe that, whether from gratitude, 
or from some other motive, he himself, in 
his deserted and unprovided hall, was as 
much the object of respectful attention to 
his guests, as he would have been when 
surrounded by all the appliances and means 
of hospitality proper to his high birth. All 
deficiences passed unobserved, or if they did 
not escape notice, it was to praise the sub- 
stitutes which Caleb had contrived to supply 
the want of the usual accommodations. 
Where a smile was unavoidable, it was a 
very good-humored one, and often coupled 
with some well-turned compliment, to show 
how much the guests esteemed the merits 
of their noble host, how little they thought 
of the inconveniences with which they were 
surrounded. J am not sure whether the 
pride of being found to outbalance, in vir- 
tue of his own personal merit, all the disad- 
vantages of fortune, did not make as favora- 
ble an impression upon the haughty heart 
of the Master of Ravenswood, as the con- 
versation of the father and the beauty of 
Lucy Ashton. 

The hour of repose arrived. The Keeper 
and his daughter retired to their apartments, 
which were ‘‘decored” more properly than 
could have been anticipated. In making 
the necessary arrangements, Mysie had in- 
deed enjoyed the assistance of a gossip who 
had arrived from the village upon an ex- 
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nloratory expedition, but had been arrested 
tf Caleb, and impressed into the domestic 
drudgery of the evening. So that, instead 
of returning home to describe the dress and 
person of the grand young lady, she found 
herself compelled to be active in the domes- 
tic economy of Wolf's Crag. 

According to the custom of the time, the 
Master of Ravenswood attended the Lord 
Keeper to his apartment, followed by Caleb, 
who placed on the table, with all the cere- 
monials due to torches of wax, two rudely- 
framed tallow-candles, such as in those days 
were only used by the peasantry, hooped in 
paltry clasps of wire, which served for can- 
dlesticks. He then disappeared, and pres- 
ently entered with two earthen flagons (the 
china, he said, had been little used since 
my lady’s time), one filled with Canary 
wine, the other with brandy.* The Canary 
sack, unheeding all probabilities of detec- 
tion, he declared had been twenty years in 
the cellars of Wolf’s Crag, ‘‘though it was 
not for him to speak before their honors; 
the brandy—it was well-kend liquor, as mild 
as mead, and as strong as Samson—it had 
been in the house ever since the memorable 
revel, in which auld Micklestob had been 
slain at the head of the stair by Jamie of 
Jenklebrae, on account of the honor of the 
worshipful Lady Muriend, wha was in some 
sort an ally of the family; natheless” 

“But to cut that matter short, Mr. Caleb,” 
said the Keeper, ‘“‘perhaps you will favor 
me with a ewer of water.” 

“God forbid your lordship should drink 
water in this family,” replied Caleb, ‘‘to 
the disgrace of so honorable an house!” 

‘‘Nevertheless, if his lordship have a 
fancy,” said the Master, smiling, ‘‘I think 
you might indulge him; for, if I mistake 
not, there has been water drank here at no 
distant date, and with good relish too.” 

‘*T'o be sure, if his lordship has a fancy,” 
said Caleb; and re-entering with a jug of 
pure element—‘‘He will scarce find such 
water onywhere as is drawn frae the well 
at Wolf’s Crag—nevertheless”—— 

‘‘Nevertheless, we must leave the Lord 
Keeper to his repose in this poor chamber 
of ours,” said the Master of Ravenswood, 
interrupting his talkative domestic, who 
immediately turning to the doorway, with 
a profound reverence, prepared to usher his 
master from the secret chamber. 

But the Lord Keeper prevented his host’s 
departure.—‘‘I have but one word to say to 
the Master of Ravenswood, Mr. Caleb, and 
I fancy he will excuse your waiting.” 

With a second reverence, lower than the 
former, Caleb withdrew—and_ his master 

* Note F. Ancient Hospitality. 
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stood motionless, expecting, with considera- 
ble embarrassment, what was to close the 
events of a day fraught with unexpected in- 
cidents. 

‘‘Master of Ravenwood,” said Sir William 
Ashton with some embarrassment, ‘‘I hope 
you understand the Christian law too well 
to suffer the sun to set upon your anger.” 

The Master blushed and replied, ‘‘He 
had no occasion that evening to exercise 
the duty upon him by his Christian faith.” 

“‘T should have thought otherwise,” said 
his guest, ‘‘considering the various subjects 
of dispute and litigation which have un- 
happily occurred more frequently than was 
desirable or necessary betwixt the late 
honorable lord, your father, and myself.” 

*‘T could wish, my lord,” said Ravenswood, 
agitated by suppressed emotion, ‘‘that refer. 
ence to these circumstances should be made 
anywhere rather than under my father’s 
roof.” 

‘**T should have felt the delicacy of this 
appeal at another time,” said Sir William 
Ashton, “but now I must proceed with 
what I mean to say.—I have suffered too 
much in my own mind, from the false deli- 
cacy which prevented my soliciting with 
earnestness, what indeed I frequently re- 
quested, a personal communing with your 
father—much distress of mind to him and 
to me might have been prevented.” 

‘It is true,” said Ravenswood, after a 
moment’s reflection; ‘‘I have heard my 
father say your lordship had proposed a 
personal interview.” 

‘Proposed, my dear Master? I did in- 
deed propose it, but I ought to have begged, 
entreated, beseeched it. I ought to have 
torn away the veil which interested persons 
had stretched betwixt us, and shown myself 
as I was, willing to sacrifice a considerable 
part even of my legal rights, in order to 
conciliate feelings so natural as his must be 
allowed to have been. Let me say for my- 
self, my young friend, for so I will call you, 
that had your father and I spent the same 
time together which my good fortune has 
allowed me to-day to pass in your company, 
it is possible the land might yet have en- 
joyed one of the most respectable of its an- 
cient nobility, and I should have been spared 
the pain of parting in enmity from a person 
whose general character I so much admired 
and honored.” 

He put his handkerchief to his eyes. 
Ravenswood also was moved, but awaited 
in silence the progress of this extraordinary 
communication. 

“Tt is necessary,” continued the Lord 
Keeper, ‘‘and proper that you should un- 
derstand, that there have been many points 
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betwixt us, in which, although I judged it 
proper that there should be an exact ascer- 
tainment of my legal rights by the decree 
.of acourt of justice, yet it was never my 
intention to press them beyond the verge 
of equity.” 

*“My lord,” said the Master of Ravens- 
wood, “it is unnecessary to pursue this topic 
farther. What the law will give you, or has 
given you, you enjoy—or you shall enjoy; 
neither my father, nor I myself, would 
have received anything on the footing of 
favor.” 

‘*Favor?—no—you misunderstand me,” 
resumed the Keeper; ‘‘or rather you are no 
lawyer. A right may be good in law, and 
ascertained to be so, which yet a man of 
honor may not in every case care to avail 
himself of.” 

‘Tam sorry for it, my lord,” said the 
master. 

“Nay, nay,” retorted his guest, ‘‘you 
speak like a young counsellor; your spirit 
goes before your wit. There are many things 
still open for decision betwixt us. Can you 
blame me, an old man desirous of peace, and 
in the castle of a young nobleman who has 
saved my daughter’s life and my own, that 
I am desirous, anxiously desirous, that these 
should be settled on the most liberal prin- 
ciples?” 

The old man kept fast hold of the Master’s 
passive hand as he spoke, and made it im- 
possible for him, be his predetermination 
what it would, to return any other than an 
acquiescent reply; and wishing his guest 
good-night, he postponed farther confer- 
ence until the next morning. 

Ravenswood hurried into the hall, where 
he was to spend the night, and for a time 
traversed its pavement with a disordered 
and rapid pace. His mortal foe was under 
his roof, yet his sentiments toward him 
were neither those of a feudal enemy nor 
of a true Christian. He felt as if he could 
neither forgive him in the one character, 
nor follow forth his vengeance in the other, 
but that he was making a base and dishon- 
orable composition betwixt his resentment 
against the father, and his affection for 
his daughter. He cursed himself as he 
hurried to and fro in the pale moonlight, 
and more ruddy gleams of the expiring 
wood fire. He threw open and shut the 
latticed windows with violence, as if alike 
impatient of the admission and exclusion 
of free air. At length, however, the tor- 
rent of passion foamed off its madness, and 
he flung himself into the chair, which he 
proposed as his place of repose fcr the 
night. 

f, in reality,—such were the calmer 
Vout. IV.—25. 
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thonghts that followed the first tempest of 
his passion,—if, in reality, this man de. 
sires no more than the law allows him—if 
he is willing to adjust even his acknowl- 
edged rights upon an equitable footing, 
what could be my father’s cause of com- 
plaints? — what is mine?— Those from 
whom we won our ancient possessions fell 
under the sword of my ancestors, and left 
lands and livings to the conquerors; we 
sink under the force of the law, now too 
powerful for the Scottish chivalry. Let us 
parley with the victors of the day, as if we 
had been besieged in our fortress, and with- 
out hope of relief. This man may be other 
than I have thought of him; and _ his 
daughter—but I have resolved not to think 
of her. 

He wrapt his cloak around him, fell 
asleep, and dreamed of Lucy Ashton till 
daylight gleamed through the lattices. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“We worldly men, when we see friends and kins- 
men 
Past hope sunk in their fortunes, lend no hand 
To lift them up, but rather set our feet 
Upon their heads to press them to the bottom. 
As 1 must yield with you I practised it; 
But now I see you in a way to rise, 
I can and will assist you.” 
New Way To Pay OLp Despre, 


THE Lord Keeper carried with him to a 
couch harder than he was accustomed to 
stretch himself upon, the same ambitious 
thoughts and political perplexities, which 
drive sleep from the softest down that ever 
spread a bed of state. He had sailed long 
enough amid the contending tides and 
currents of the time to be sensible of their 
peril, and of the necessity of trimming his 
vessel to the prevailing wind, if he would 
have her escape shipwreck in the storm. 
The nature of his talents, and the timor- 
ousness of disposition connected with them, 
had made him assume the pliability of the 
versatile old Earl of Northampton, who ex- 
plained the art by which he kept his ground 
during all the changes of state, from the 
reign of Henry VIII. to that of Elizabeth, 
by the frank avowal, that he was born of 
the willow, not of the oak. It had accord- 
ingly been Sir William Ashton’s policy, on 
all occasions, to watch the changes in the 
political horizon, and, ere yet the conflict 
was decided, to negotiate some interest for 
himself with the party most likely to prove 
victorious. His time-serving disposition 
was well known, and excited contempt of 
the more daring leaders of both factions im 
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the state. But his talents were of a useful 
and practical kind, and his legal knowledge 
held in high estimation; and they so far 
eounter-balanced other deficiencies, that 
those in power were glad to use and to re- 
ward, though without absolutely trusting 
or greatly respecting him. 

The Marquis of A had used his ut- 
most influence to effect a change in the 
Scottish cabinet, and his schemes had been 
of late so well laid and so ably supported, 
that there appeared a very great chance of 
his proving ultimately successful. He did 
not, however, feel so strong or so confident 
as to neglect any means of drawing recruits 
to hisstandard. The acquisition of the Lord 
Keeper was deemed of some importance, 
and a friend, perfectly acquainted with his 
circumstances and character, became re- 
sponsible for his political conversion. 

When this gentleman arrived at Ravens- 
wood Castle upon a visit, the real purpose 
of which was disguised under general 
courtesy, he found the prevailing fear 
which at present beset the Lord Keeper was 
that of danger to his own person from the 
Master of Ravenswood. The language 
which the blind sibyl old Alice had used; 


the sudden appearance of the Master, | 


armed, and within his precincts, immedi- 
ately after he had been warned against 
danger from him; the cold and haughty 
return received in exchange for the ac- 
knowledgments with which he loaded him 
for his timely protection, had all made a 
strong impression on his imagination. 

So soon as the Marguis’s political agent 
found how the wind sat, he began to insin- 
uate fears and doubts of another kind, scarce 
less calculated to affect the Lord Keeper. 
He inquired with seeming interest whether 
the proceedings in Sir Williams’ compli- 
cated litigation with the Ravenswood 
family were out of court, and settled with- 
out the possibility of appeal? The Lord 


Keeper answered in the affimatave; but his 


interrogator was too well informed to be 
imposed upon. He pointed out to him, by 
unanswerable arguments, that some of the 
most important points which had been de- 
cided in his favor against the house of Ra- 
venswood were liable, under the Treaty of 
Union, to be reviewed by the British House 
of Peers, a court of equity of which the 
Lord Keeper felt an instinctive dread. 
This course came instead of an appeal to 
the old Scottish Parliament, or, as it was 
technically termed,, ‘‘a protestation for 
remeid in law.” 

The Lord Keeper, after he had for some 
time disputed the legality of such a pro- 
eeeding, was compelled at length to comfort 
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himself with the improbability of the young 
Master of Rayvenswood’s finding friends in 
parliament capable of stirring in so weighty 
an affair. 

“Do not comfort yourself with that false 
hope,” said his wily friend; ‘“‘it is pos- 
sible that in the next session of parliament 
young Ravenswood may find more friends 
and favor even than your lordship.” 

“That would be a sight worth seeing,’ 
said the Keeper scornfully. 

‘‘And yet,” said his friend, ‘‘such things 
have been seen ere now, and in our own 
time. There are many at the head of affairs 
even now, that a few years ago were under 
hiding for their lives; and many a man now 
dines on plate of silver that was fain to eat 
his crowdy without a bicker; and many a 
high head has been brought full low among 
us in as short a space. Scott of Scotstar- 
vet’s ‘Staggering State of Scots Statesman,’ 
of which curious memoir you showed me 
a manuscript, has been out-staggered in 
our time.” 

The Lord Keeper answered with a deep 
sigh, “‘that these mutations were no new 
sights in Scotland, and had been witnessed 
long before the time of the satirical author 
he had quoted. It wasmany a long year,” he 
said, ‘‘since Fordun had quoted as an an- 
cient proverb, ‘Neque dives, neque fortis, 
sed nec sapiens Scotus, preaominante in- 
vidia, diu durabit in terra.’”  ¢ 

‘‘And be assured, my esteemed friend,” 
was the answer, ‘‘that even your long 
services to the state, or deep legal knowl- 
edge, will not save vou, or render your 
estate stable, if the Marquis of A 
comes in with a party in the British Par- 
liament. You know that the deceased 
Lord Ravenswood was his near ally, his lady 
being fifth in descent from the Knight of 
Tillibardine; and I am well assured that he 
will take young Ravenswood by the hand, 
and be his very good lord and kinsman. 
Why should he not?—The Master is an ac- 
tive and stirring young fellow, able to help 
himself with tongue and hands; and it is 
such as he that finds friends among their 
kindred, and not those unarmed and unable 
Mephibosheths, that are sure to be a burden 
to every one that takes them up. And so, 
if these Ravenswood cases be called over the 
coals in the House of Peers, you will find 
that the Marquis will have a crow to pluck 
with you.” 

“That would be an evil requital,” said 
the Lord Keeper, ‘‘for my long services to 
the state, and the ancient respect in which 
I have held his lordship’s honorable family 
and person.” 

“Ay, but,” rejoined the agent of the 
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Marquis, ‘‘it is in vain to look back on past 
service and auld respect, my lord—it will 
be present service and immediate proofs of 
regard, which, in these sliddery times, will 
be expected by a man like the Marquis.” 

The Lord Keeper now saw the full drift 
of his friend’s argument, but he was too 
cautious to return any positive answer. 

‘“‘“He knew not,” he said, ‘‘the service 
which the Lord Marquis could expect from 
one of his limited abilities, that had not 
always stood at is command, still saving and 
reserving his duty to his king and country.” 

Having thus said nothing, while he 
seemed to say everything, for the exception 
was calculated to cover whatever he might 
afterward think proper to bring under it, 
Sir William Ashton changed the conversa- 
tion, nor did he again permit the same topic 
to be introduced. His guest departed with- 
out having brought the wily old statesman 
the length of committing himself, or of 
pledging himself, to any future line of con- 
duct, but with the certainty that he had 
alarmed his fears in a most sensible point, 
and laid a foundation for future and farther 
treaty. 

When he rendered an account of his nego- 
tiation to the Marquis, they both agreed 
that the Keeper ought not to be permitted 
to relapse into security, and that he should 
be plied with new subjects of alarm, es- 
pecially during the absence of his lady. 
They were well aware that her proud, vin- 
dictive, and predominating spirit would 
be likely to supply him with the courage in 
which he was deficient—that she was im- 
movably attached to the party now in power, 
with whom she maintained a close corre- 
spondence and alliance, and that she hated, 
without fearing, the Ravenswood family 
(whose more ancient dignity threw discredit 
on the newly-acquired grandeur of her hus- 
band) to such a degree, that she would have 
perilled the interest of her own house to 
have the prospect of altogether crushing 
that of her enemy. 

But Lady Ashton was now absent. The 
business which had long detained her in 
Edinburgh, had afterward induced her to 
travel to London, not without the hope that 
she might contribute her share to discon- 
cert the intrigues of the Marquis at court; 


.for she stood high in favor with the cele- 


brated Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, to 
whom, in point of character, she bore con- 
siderable resemblance. It was necessary to 
press her husband hard before her return; 
and, asa preparatory step, the Marquis wrote 
to the Master of Ravenswood the letter which 
we rehearsed in a former chapter. It was 
cautiously worded, so as to leave it in the 
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power of the writer hereafter to take as 
deep, or as slight an interest in the fortunes 
of his kinsman, as the progress of his own 
schemes might require. But, however un- 
willing, as a statesman, the Marquis might 
be tocommit himself, or assume the charac- 
‘ter of a patron, while he had nothing to 
give away, it must be said to his honor, that 
he felt a strong inclination effectually to 
befriend the Master of Ravenswood, as well 
as to use his name as a means of alarming 
the terrors of the Lord Keeper. 

As the messenger who carried this letter 
was to pass near the house of the Lord 
Keeper, he had it in direction, that, in the 
village adjoining to the park-gate of the 
castle, his horse should lose a shoe, and 
that, while it was replaced by the smith of 
the place, he should express the utmost re- 
gret for the necessary loss of time, and in 
the vehemence of his impatience, give it to 
be understood, that he was bearing a message 
from the Marquis of A to the Master of 
Ravenswood, upon a matter of life and 
death. 

This news, with exaggerations, was 
speedily carried from various quarters to 
the ears of the Lord Keeper, and each re- 
porter dwelt upon the extreme impatience 
of the courier, and the surprising short time 
in which he had executed his journey. The 
anxious statesman heard in silence; but in 
private Lockhard received orders to watch 
the courier on his return, to waylay him in 
the village, to ply him with liquor if possi- 
ble, and to use all means, fair or foul, to 
learn the contents of the letter of which he 
was the bearer. But as this plot had been 
foreseen, the messenger returned by a differ- 
ent and distant road, and thus escaped the 
snare that was laid for him. 

After he had been in vain expected for 
some time, Mr. Dingwall had orders to 
make especial inquiry among his clients of 
Wolf’s Hope, whether such a domestic be- 
longing to the Marquis of A had actu- 
ally arrived at the neighboring castle. This 
was easily ascertained; for Caleb had been 
in the village one morning by five o’clock, 
to ‘‘borrow twa chappins of ale and a kipper” 
for the messenger’s refreshment, and the 
poor fellow had been ill for twenty-four hours 
at Luckie Sma’trash’s, in consequence of 
dining upon ‘‘saut saumon and sour drink.” 
So that the existence of a correspondence 
betwixt the Marquis and his distressed kins- 
man, which Sir William Ashton had some- 
times treated as a bugbear, was proved be- 
yond the possibility of farther doubt. 

The alarm of the Lord Keeper became 
very serious. Since the Claim of Right, 
the power of appealing from the decisions 
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of the civil court to the Estates of Palia- 
ment, which had formerly been held incom- 
petent, had in many instances been claimed, 
and in some allowed, and he had no small 
reason to apprehend the issue, if the Eng- 
lish House of Lords should be disposed to 
act wpon an appeal from the Master of Ra- 
venswood ‘‘for remeid in law.” It would 
resolve into an equitable claim, and be de- 
cided, perhaps, upon the broad principles 
of justice, which were not quite so favorable 
to the Lord Keeper as those of strict law. 
Besides, judging, though most inaccurately, 
from courts which he had himself known 
in the unhappy times preceding the Scot- 
tish Union, the Keeper might have too much 
right to think, that in the House to which 
his lawsuits were to be transferred, the old 
maxim might prevail in Scotland which 
was too well recognized in former times,— 
‘‘Show me the man, and ’ll show you the 
law.” The high and unbiassed character 
of English judicial proceedings was then 
little known in Scotland; and the extension 
of them to that country was one of the most 
valuable advantages which it gained by the 
Union. But this was a blessing which the 
Lord Keeper, who had lived under another 
system, could not have the means of fore- 
seeing. In the loss of his political conse- 
quence, he anticipated the loss of his law- 
suit. Meanwhile, every report which reached 
him served to render the success of the Mar- 
quis’s intrigues the more probable, and the 
Lord Keeper began to think it indispensa- 
ble, that he should look round for some kind 
of protection against the coming storm. 
The timidity of his temper induced him to 
adopt measures of compromise and concilia- 
tion. ‘The affair of the wild bull, properly 
managed, might, he thought, be made to 
facilitate a personal communication and re- 
conciliation betwixt the Master and himself. 
He would then learn, if possible, what his 
own ideas were of the extent of his rights, 
and the means of enforcing them; and per- 
haps matters might be brought to a com- 
promise, where one party was wealthy, and 
the other so very poor. A reconciliation 
with Ravenswood was likely to give him an 
opportunity to play his own game with the 
Baeihais of A ‘‘And_ besides,” said 
he to himself, ‘it will be an act of gener- 
asity to raise up the heir of this distressed 
family; and if he is to be warmly and effect- 
ually befriended by the new government, 
who knows but my virtue may prove its 
own reward?” 

Thus thought Sir William Ashton, cover- 
ing with no unusual self-delusion his inter- 
ested views with a hue of virtue; and hav- 
ing attained this point, his fancy strayed 
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still further. He began to bethink himself, 
“that if Ravenswood was to have a distin- 
guished place of power and trust—and if 
such a union should sopite the heavier part 
of his unadjusted claims—there might be 
worse matches for his daughter Lucy—the 
Master might be reponed against the at- 
tainder—Lord Ravenswood was an ancient 
tile, and the alliance would, in some meas- 
ure, legitimate his own possession of the 
greater part of the Master’s spoils, and make 
the surrender of the rest a subject of less 
bitter regret.” 

With these mingled and multifarious 
plans occupying his head, the Lord Keeper 
availed himself of my Lord Bittlebrains’ 
repeated invitation to his residence, and 
thus came within a very few miles of Wolf’s 
Crag. Here he found the lord of the man- 
sion absent, but was courteously received by 
the lady, who expected her husband’s im- 
mediate return. She expressed her partic- 
ular delight at seeing Miss Ashton, and ap- 

ointed the hounds to be taken out for the 

ord Keeper’s special amusement. He 
readily entered into the proposal, as giving 
him an opportunity to reconnoitre Wolfs 
Crag, and perhaps to make some acquaint- 
ance with the owner, if he should be 
tempted from his desolate mansion by the 
chase. Lockhard had his orders to endeavor 
on his part to make some acquaintance 
with the inmates of the castle, and we have 
seen how he played his part. 

The accidental storm did more to farther 
the Lord Keeper’s plan of forming a per- 
sonal acquaintance with young Ravenswood, 
than his most sanguine expectations could 
have anticipated. His fear of the young 
nobleman’s personal resentment had greatly 
decreased, since he considered him as for- 
midable from his legal claims, and the 
means he might have of enforcing them. 
But although he thought, not unreasonably, 
that only desperate circumstances drove 
men on desperate measures, it was not with- 
out a secret terror, which shook his heart 
within him, that he first felt himself en- 
closed within the desolate Tower of Wolf’s 
Crag; a place so well fitted, from solitude 
and strength, to be a scene of violence and 
vengeance. The stern reception at first 
given to them by the Master of Ravenswood, 
and the difficulty he felt in explaining to 
that injured nobleman what guests were 
under the shelter of his roof, did not 
soothe these alarms; so that when Sir 
William Ashton heard the door of ‘the 
courtyard shut behind him with violence, 
the words of Alice rung in his ears, ‘‘that 
he had drawn on matters too hardly with 
so fierce a race as those of Ravenswood, 
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and that they would bide their time to be 
avenged.” 

The subsequent frankness of the Master’s 
hospitality, as their acquaintance increased, 
abated the apprehensions these recollections 
were calculated to excite; and it did not es- 
cape Sir William Ashton, that it was to 
Lucy’s grace and beauty he owed the change 
in their host’s behavior. 

All these thoughts thronged upon him 
when he took possession of the secret cham- 
ber. The iron lamp, the unfurnished apart- 
ment, more resembling a prison than a place 
of ordinary repose, the hoarse and ceaseless 
sound. of the waves rushing against the base 
of the rock on which the castle was founded, 
saddened and perplexed his mind. ‘To his 
own successful machinations, the ruin of 
the family had been in a great measure 
owing, but his disposition was crafty and 
not eruel; so that actually to witness the 
desolation and distress he had himself occa- 
sioned, was as painful to him as it would be 
to the humane mistress of a family to su- 

erintend in person the execution of the 
ambs and poultry which are killed by her 
own directions. At the same time, when 
he thought of the alternative of restoring 
to Ravenswood a large proportion of his 
spoils, or of adopting, as an ally and mem- 
ber of his own family, the heir of this im- 
poverished house, he felt as the spider may 
be supposed to do, when his whole web, the 
intricacies of which had been planned with 
so much art, is destroyed by the chance 
sweep of a broom. And then, if he should 
commit himself too far in this matter, it 
gave rise to a perilous question which many 
a good husband, when under temptation to 
act as a free agent, has asked himself with- 
out being able to return a satisfactory an- 
swer; ‘‘What will my wife—what will Lady 
Ashton say?” On the whole, he came at 
length to the resolution in which minds of 
a weaker cast so often take refuge. He re- 
solved to watch events, to take advantage 
of circumstances as they occurred, and regu- 
late his conduct accordingly. In this spirit 
of temporizing policy, he at length com- 
posed his mind to rest. 


CHAPTER XV. 


A slight note I have about me.for you, for the de- 
livery of which you must excuse me. It is an 
offer that friendship calls upon me to do, and no 
way offensive to you, since I desire nothing but 
right upon both sides, 

King AND No Kine. 


WueEN Ravenswood and his guest met in 
the morning, the gloom of the Master’s 
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spirit had in part returned. He, also, had 
passed a night rather of reflection than of 
slumber; and the feelings which he could 
not but entertain toward Lucy Ashton, had 
to support a severe conflict against those 
which he had so long nourished against her 
father. ‘To clasp in friendship the hand of 
the enemy of his house, to entertain him un- 
der his roof, to exchange with him the courti- 
sies and the kindness of domestic familiari- 
ty, was a degradation which his proud spirit 
could not be bent to without a struggle. 

But the ice being once broken, the Lord 
Keeper was resolved it should not have time 
again to freeze. It had been part of his 
plan to stun and confuse Ravenswood’s 
ideas, by a complicated and technical state- 
ment of the matters which had been in de- 
bate betwixt their families, justly thinking 
that it would be difficult for a youth of his 
age to follow the expositions of a practical 
lawyer, concerning actions of compt and 
reckoning, and of multiple-poindings, and 
adjudications and wadsets, proper and im- | 
proper, and poindings of the ground, and 
declarations of the expiry of the legal. 
Thus, thought Sir William, I shall have all 
the grace of appearing perfectly communi- 
cative, while my party will derive very little 
advantage from anything I may tell him. 
He therefore took Ravenswood aside into 
the deep recess of a window in the hall, and 
resuming the discourse of the preceding 
evening, expressed a hope that his young 
friend would assume some patience, in or- 
der to hear him enter intoa minute and ex- 
planatory detail of those unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, in which his late honorable 
father had stood at variance with the Lord 
Keeper. The Master of Ravenswood colored 
highly, but was silent; and the Lord Keep- 
er, though not greatly approving the sudden 
heightening of his auditor’s complexion, 
commenced the history of a bond for twenty 
thousand marks, advanced by his father to 
the father of Allan Lord Ravenswood, and 
was proceeding to detail the executorial pro- 
ceedings by which this large sum had _ been 
rendered a debitum fundi, when he was in- 
terrupted by the Master. 

“It is not in this place,” he said, ‘‘that I 
can hear Sir William Ashton’s explanation 
of the matters in question between us. It is 
not here, where my father died of a broken 
heart, that I can with decency or temper 
investigate the cause of his distress. I 
might remember that I was a son, and for- 
get the duties of a host. A time, however, 
there must come, when these things shall 
be discussed in a place, and in a presence, 
where both of us will have equal freedom 
to speak and to hear.” 
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‘Any time, ” the Lord Keeper said, ‘‘any 
lace was alike to those who sought nothing 
ae justice. Yet it would seem he was, in 
fairness, entitled to some premonition re- 
specting the grounds upon which the Master 
proposed to impugn the whole train of legal 
proceedings, which had been so well and 
tipely advised in the only courts competent.” 

‘Sir William Ashton,” answered the Mas- 
ter, with warmth, ‘‘the lands which you now 
occupy were granted to my remote ancestor 
for services done with his sword against the 
English invaders. How they have glided 
from us by a train of proceedings that seem 
to be neither sale, nor mortgage, nor adjudi- 
cation for debt, but a nondescript and en- 
tangled mixture of all these rights—how 
annual rent has been accumulated upon 
principal, and no nook or coign of legal ad- 
vantage left unoccupied, until our interest 
in our hereditary property seems to have 
melted away like an icicle in thaw—all this 
you understand better than I do. I am 
willing, however, to suppose, from the 
frankness of your conduct toward me, that 
I may in a great measure have mistaken 
your personal character, and that things 
may have appeared right and fitting to you, 
a skilful and practised lawyer, which to my 
ignorant understanding seem very little 
short of injustice and gross oppression.” 

‘‘And you, my dear Master,” answered 
Sir William, ‘‘you, permit me to say, have 
been equally misrepresented to me. I was 
taught to believe you a fierce, imperious, 
hot-headed youth, ready, at the slightest 
provocation, to throw your sword into the 
scales of justice, and to appeal to those rude 
and forcible measures from which civil 
polity has long protected the people of Scot- 
land. Then, since we were mutually mis- 
taken in each other, why should not the 
young nobleman be willing to listen to the 
old lawyer, while, at least, he explains the 
points of difference betwixt them?” 

‘‘No, my lord,” answered Ravenswood; 
‘it is in the House of British Peers,* whose 
honor must be equal to their rank—it is in 
the court of last resort that we must parley 
together. The belted lords of Britain, her 
ancient peers, must decide, if it is their will 
that a house, not the least noble of their 
members, shall be stripped of their posses- 
sions, the reward of the patriotism of genera- 
tions, as the pawn of a wretched mechanic 
becomes forfeit to the usurer the instant 
the hour of redemption has passed away. 
If they yield to the grasping severity of the 
creditor, and to the gnawing usury that eats 
into our lands as moths into a raiment, it 
will be of more evil consequence to them 

* Note G@. Appeal to Parliament. 
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and their posterity than to Edgar Ravens. 
wood—I shall still have my sword and my 
cloak, and can follow the profession of arms 
wherever a trumpet shall sound.” 

As he pronounced these words, in a firm 
yet melancholy tone, he raised his eyes, and 
suddenly encountered those of Lucy Ashton, 
who had stolen unawares on their interview, 
and observed her looks fastened on them 
with an expression of enthusiastic interest 
and admiration, which had wrapt her for a 
moment beyond the fear of discovery. The 
noble form and fine features of Ravenswood, 
fired with the pride of birth and sense of 
internal dignity—the mellow and expressive 
tones of his voice, the desolate state of his 
fortunes, and the indifference with which 
he seemed to endure and to dare the worst 
that might befall, rendered him a danger- 
ous object of contemplation for a maiden 
already too much disposed to dwell upon 
recollections connected with him. When 
their eyes encountered each other, both 
blushed deeply, conscious of some stroag 
internal emotion, and shunned again to 
meet each other’s looks. 

Sir William Ashton had, of course, closely 
watched the expression of their countenan- 
ces. ‘‘I need fear,” said he internally, 
‘neither Parliament nor’ protestation; I 
have an effectual mode of reconciling myself 
with this hot-tempered young fellow, in 
case he shall become formidable. The pres- 
ent object is, at all events, to avoid commit- 
ting ourselves. The hook is fixed; we will 
not strain the line too soon—it is as well 
to reserve the privilege of slipping it loose, 
if we do not find the fish worth landing.” 

In this selfish and cruel calculation upon 
the supposed attachment of Ravenswood 
to Lucy, he was so far from considering the 
pain he might give to the former, by thus 
dallying with his affections, that he even 
did not think upon the risk of involying 
his own daughter in the perils of an unfor- 
tunate passion; asif her predilection, which 
could not escape his attention, were like the 
flame of a taper, which might be lighted or 
extinguished at pleasure. But Providence 
had prepared a dreadful requital for this 
keen observer of human passions, who had 
spent his life in securing advantages to him- 
self by artfully working upon the passions 
of others. 

Caleb Balderston now came to announce 
that breakfast was prepared; for, in those 
days of substantial feeding, the relics of 
the supper amply furnished forth the morn- 
ing meal. Neither did he forget to present 
to the Lord Keeper, with great reverence, 
a morning-draught in a large pewter cup, 
garnished with leaves of parsley and scurvy- 
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grass. He craved pardon, of course, for 
having omitted to serve it in the great sil- 
ver standing cup as behoved, ‘‘being that 
it was at present in a silversmith’s in 
Edinburgh, for the purpose of being over- 
laid with gilt.” 

“In Edinburgh like enough,” said Ravens- 
wood; ‘‘but in what place, or for what pur- 
pose, I am afraid neither you nor I know.” 

‘“‘Aweel!” said Caleb, peevishly, ‘“‘there’s 
# man standing at the gate already this 
morning—that’s ae thing that I ken—Does 
your honor ken whether ye will speak wi’ 
him or no?” 

‘*Does he wish to speak with me, Caleb?” 

*‘Less will not serve him,” said Caleb; 
““but ye had best take a visie of him through 
the wicket béfore opening the gate—it’s no 
every ane we suld let into this castle.” 

‘‘What! do you suppose him to be a mes- 
senger come to arrest me for debt?” said 
Ravenswood. 

‘*A messenger arrest your honor for debt, 
and in your castle of Wolf’s Crag!—Your 
honor is jesting wi’ auld Caleb this morn- 
ing.” However, he whispered in his ear as 
he followed him out, ‘‘I would be loath to 
do ony decent man a prejudice in your 
honor’s gude opinion; but I wad tak twa 
looks o’ that chield before I let him within 
these walls.” 

He was not an officer of the law, however; 
being no less a person than Captain Craigen- 
gelt, with his nose as red as a comfortable 
cup of brandy could make it, his laced 
cocked-hat set a little aside upon the top of 
his black riding periwig, a sword by his side, 
and pistols at his holsters, and his person 
arrayed in a riding suit, laid over with tar- 
nished lace,—the very moral of one who 
would say, Stand, to a true man. 

When the Master had recognized him, he 
ordered the gates to be opened. ‘‘I sup- 
pose,” he said, ‘‘Captain Craigengelt, there 
are no such weighty matters betwixt you 
and me, but may be discussed in this place. 
I have company in the castle at present, and 
the terms upon which we last parted must 
excuse my asking you to make part of 
them.” 

Craigengelt, although possessing the very 
perfection of impudence, was somewhat 
abashed by this unfavorable reception. ‘‘He 
had no intention,” he said, ‘‘to force him- 
self upon the Master of Ravenswood’s hospi- 
tality—he was in the honorable service of 
bearing a message to him from a friend, 
otherwise the Master of Ravenswood should 
not have had reason to complain of this 
intrusion.” 

‘*Let it be short, sir,” said the Master, 
“for that will be the best apology. Who is 
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the gentleman who is so fortunate as to 
have your services as a messenger?” 

‘‘My friend Mr. Hayston of Bucklaw,” 
answered Craigengelt, with conscious im- 
portance, and that confidence which the 
acknowledge courage of his principal in- 
spired, ‘‘who conceives himself to have been 
treated by you with something much short 
of the respect which he had reason to de- 
mand, and therefore is resolved to exact 
satisfaction. I bring with me,” said he, 
taking a piece of paper out of his pocket, 
‘“‘the precise length of his sword; and he 
requests you will meet him, accompanied 
by a friend, and equally armed, at any place 
within a mile of the castle, when I shall 
give attendance as umpire, or second, on 
his behoof.” 

‘‘Satisfaction—and equal arms!” repeated 
Ravenswood, who, the reader will recollect, 
had no reason to suppose he had given the 
slighest offence to his late inmate—‘‘upon 
my word, Captain Craigengelt, either you 
have invented the most improbable false- 
hood that ever came into the mind of such _ 
a person, or your morning-draught has been 
somewhat of the strongest. What could 
persuade Bucklaw to send me such a mes- 
sage?” 

‘‘For that, sir,” replied Craigengelt, ‘‘I 
am. desired to refer you to what, in duty te 
my friend, I am to term your inhospitality 
in excluding him from your house without 
reasons assigned.” 

‘It is impossible,” replied the Master; 
‘the cannot be such a fool as to interpret 
actual necessity as an insult. Nor do I be- 
lieve, that, knowing my opinion of you, 
Captain, he would have employed the ser- 
vices of so slight and inconsiderable a per- 
son as yourself upon such an errand, as I 
certainly could expect no man of honor to 
act with you in the office of umpire.” 

“‘T slight and inconsiderable!” said Craig- 
engelt, raising his voice, and laying his 
hand on his cutlass; ‘‘if it were not that 
the quarrel of my friend craves the prece- 
dence, and is in dependence before my own, 
I would give you to understand a 

“T can understand nothing upon your 
explanation, Captain Craigengelt. Be sat- 
isfied of that, and oblige me with your de- 
parture.” 

“‘T)__n!” muttered the bully; ‘‘and is 
this the answer which I am to carry back 
to an honorable message?” 

“Tell the Laird of Bucklaw,” answered 
Ravenswood, ‘‘if you are really sent by him, 
that when he sends me his cause of grievance 
by a person fitting to carry such an errand 
betwixt him and me, I will either explain it 
or maintain it.” 
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“Then, Master, you will at least cause to be 
returned to Hayston, by my hands, his prop- 
erty which is remaining in your possession.” 

‘“‘Whatever property Bucklaw may have 
left behind him, sir,” replied the Master, 
“shall be returned to him by my servant, 
as you do not show me any credentials from 
him which entitle you to receive it.” 

‘Well, Master,” said Captain Craigengelt, 
with malice which even his fear of the con- 
sequences could not suppress, —‘‘you have 
this morning done me an egregious wrong 
and dishonor, but far more to yourself. A 
castle, indeed!” he continued, looking 
around him; ‘‘why, this is worse than a 
coupe-gorge house, where they receive tray- 
eiers to plunder them of their property.” 

“You insolent rascal,” said the Master, 
raising his cane, and making a grasp at the 
Captain’s bridle, ‘‘if you do not depart with- 
out uttering another syllable, I will batoon 
you to death.” 

At the motion of the Master toward him 
the bully turned so rapidly round, that with 
some difficulty he escaped throwing down 
his horse, whose hoofs struck fire from the 
rocky pavement in every direction. Re- 
covering him, however, with the bridle, he 
pushed for the gate, and rode sharply back 
again in the direction of the village. 

As Ravenswood turned round to leave the 
courtyard after this dialogue, he found that 
the Lord Keeper had descended from the 
hall, and witnessed, though at the distance 
le i by politeness, his interview with 

raigengelt. 

“YT have seen,” said the Lord Keeper, 
“that gentleman’s face, and at no great dis- 
tance of time—his name is Craig—Craig— 
something, is it not?” 

“Craigengelt is the fellow’s name,” said 
the Master, ‘‘at least that by which he 
passes at present.” 

’ “Craig-in-guilt,” ‘said Caleb, punning 
upon the word craig, which in Scotch sig- 
nifies throat; “‘if he is Craig-in-guilt just 
now, he is as likely to be Craig-in-peril as 
ony chield I ever saw—the loon has woodie 
written on his very visonomy, and I wad 
wager twa and a plack that hemp plaits his 
erayat yet.” 

“You understand physiognomy, good Mr. 
Caleb,” said the Keeper smiling; ‘‘I assure 
you the gentleman has been near such a 
consummation before now—for I most dis- 
tinctly recollect, that, wpon occasion of a 
journey which I made about a fortnight ago 
to Edinburgh, I saw Mr. Oraigengelt, or 
whatever is his name, undergo a severe ex- 
amination before the Privy Council.” 

‘Upon what account?” said the Master 
of Ravenswood, with some interest. 
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The question led immediately to a tale 
which the Lord Keeper had been very anx- 
ious to introduce, when he could find a 
graceful and fitting opportunity. He took 
hold of the Master’s arm, and led him back 
toward the hall. ‘‘The answer to your ques- 
tion,” he said, ‘‘though it is a ridiculous 
business, is only fit for your own ear.” 

As they entered the hall, he again took the 
Master apart into one of the recesses of the 
window, where it will be easily believed that 
Miss Ashton did not venture again to intrude 
upon their conference. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


— Here is a father now, 
Will truck his daughter for a foreign venture, 
Make her the stop-gap to some canker’d feud, 
Or fling her o’er, Jike Jonah, to the fishes, 
To appease the sea at highest. 
ANONYMOUS. 


Tue Lord Keeper opened his discourse with 
an appearance of unconcern, marking, how- 
ever, very carefully, the effect of his commu- 
nication upon young Ravenswood. 

‘“You are aware,” he said, ‘‘my young 
friend, that suspicion is the natural vice of 
our unsettled times, and exposes the best 
and wisest of us to the imposition of artful 
rascals. If I had been disposed to listen to 
such the other day, or even if I had been 
the wily politician which you have been 
taught to believe me, you, Master of Ravens- 
wood, instead of being at freedom, and with 
full liberty to solicit and act against me as 
you please, in defence of what you suppose 
to be your rights, would have been in the 
Castle of Edinburgh, or some other state 
prison; or, if you had escaped that destiny, 
it must have been by flight to a foreign 
country, and at the risk of a sentence of 
fugitation.” 

‘‘My Lord Keeper,” said the Master, ‘‘I 
think you would not jest on such a subject 
—yet it seems impossible you can be in ear- 
nest.” 

“Innocence,” said the Lord Keeper, ‘‘is 
also confident, and sometimes, though very 
excusably, presumptuously so.” 

**T do not understand,” said Ravenswood, 
*‘how a consciousness of innocence can be, 
in any case, accounted presumptuous.” 

‘‘Imprudent, at least, it may be called,” 
said Sir William Ashton, since it is apt to 
lead us into the mistake of supposing that 
sufficiently evident to others, of which, in 
fact, we are only conscious ourselves. I 
have known a rogue, for this very reason, 
make a better defence than an innocent man 
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could have done in the same circumstances 
of suspicion. Having no consciousness of 
innocence to support him, such a fellow ap- 
plies himself to all the advantages which the 
law will afford him, and sometimes (if his 
counsel be men of talent) succeeds in com- 
pelling his judges to receive him as inno- 
cent. I remember the celebrated case of 
Sir Coolie Condiddle, of Condiddle, who 
was tried for theft under trust, of which all 
the world knew him guilty, and yet was not 
only acquitted, but lived to sit in judgment 
on honester folk.” 

- “Allow me to beg you will return to the 
point,” said the Master; ‘tyou seemed to 
say that I had suffered under some sus- 
picion.” 

‘Suspicion, Master?—ay, truly—and I 
can show you the proofs of it; if I happen 
only to have them with me.—Here, Lock- 
hard”—His attendant came—‘‘Fetch me the 
little private mail with the padlocks, that I 
recommended to your particular charge— 
d’ye hear?” 

“Yes, my lord.” Lockhard vanished; and 
the Keeper continued, as if half speaking 
to himself. 

“‘T think the papers are with me—I think 
so, for as I was to be in this country, it was 
natural for me to bring them with me. I 
have them, however, at Ravenswood Castle, 
that I am sure of—so perhaps you might 
condescend” 

Here Lockhard entered, and put the 
leathern scrutoire, or mail-box, into his 
hands. The Keeper produced one or two 
papers, respecting the information laid be- 
fore the Privy Council concerning the riot, 
as it was termed, at the funeral of Allan 
Lord Ravenswood, and the active share he 
had himself taken in quashing the proceed- 
ings against the Master. These documents 
had been selected with care, so as to irritate 
the natural curiosity of Ravenswood upon 
such a subject without gratifying it, yet to 
show that Sir William Ashton had acted 
upon that trying occasion the part of an ad- 
vocate and peace-maker betwixt him and 
the jealous authorities of the day. Having 
furnished his host with such subjects for 
examination, the Lord Keeper went to the 
breakfast table, and entered into light con- 
versation, addressed partly to old Caleb, 
whose resentment against the usurper of the 
Castle of Ravenswood began to be softened 
by his familiarity, and partly to his 
daughter. 

After perusing these papers, the Master 
of Ravenswood remained for a minute or 
two with his hand pressed against his brow, 
in deep and profound meditation. He then 
again ran his eye hastily over the papers, 
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as if desirous of discovering in them some 
deep purpose, or some mark of fabrication, 
which had escaped him at first perusal. Ap- 
parently the second reading confirmed the 
opinion which had pressed upon him at the 
first, for he started from the stone bench on 
which he was sitting, and, going to the Lord 
Keeper, took his hand, and, strongly press- 
ing it, asked his pardon repeatedly for the 
injustice he had done him, when it appeared 
he was experiencing, at his hands, the benefit 
of protection to his person, and vindication 
to his character. 

The statesman received these acknowledg- 
ments at first with well-feigned surprise, 
and then with an affectation of frank cor- 
diality. The tears began already to start 
from Lucy’s blue eyes at viewing this unex- 
pected and moving scene. ‘T’o see the Mas- 
ter, late so haughty and reserved, and 
whom she had always supposed the injured 
person, supplicating her father for forgive- 
ness, was a change at once surprising, flatter- 
ing, and affecting. 

“Dry your eyes, Lucy,” said her father; 
““why should you weep because your father, 
though a lawyer, is discovered to be a fair 
and honorable man?—What have you to 
thank me for, my dear Master,” he contin- 
ued, addressing Ravenswood, ‘‘that you 
would not have done in my case? ‘Swuwm 
cuigue tribuito,’ was the Roman justice, 
and I learned it when I studied Justinian. 
Besides, have ye not overpaid me a thousand 
times, in saving the life of this dear child?” 

“Yes,” answered the Master, in all the 
remorse of self-accusation; ‘‘but the little 
service J did was an act of mere brutal in- 
stinct; your defence of my cause, when you 
knew how ill I thought of you, and how 
much I was disposed to be your enemy, was 
an act of generous, manly, and considerate 
wisdom.” 

‘“Pshaw!” said the Lord Keeper, ‘‘each 
of us acted.in his own way; youas a gallant 
soldier, I as an upright judge and privy- 
councillor. We could not, perhaps, have 
changed parts—at least I should have made 
a very sorry Zauwridor, and you, my good 
Master, though your cause is so excellent, 
might have pleaded it perhaps worse your- 
self, than I who acted for you, before the 
council.” 

‘“My generous friend!” said Ravenswood; 
—and with that brief word, which the 
Keeper had often lavished upon him, but 
which he himself now pronounced for the 
first time, he gave to his feudal enemy the 
full confidence of a haughty but honorable 
héart. The Master had been remarked 
among his contemporaries for sense and 
acuteness, as well as for his reserved, per: 
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tinacious, and irascible character. His pre- 
possessions accordingly, however obstinate, 
were of a nature to give way before love 
and gratitude; and the real charms of the 
daughter, joined to the supposed services 
of the father, cancelled in his memory the 
vows of vengeance which he had taken so 
deeply on the eve of his father’s funeral. 
But they had been heard and registered in 
the book of fate. 

Caleb was present at this extraordinary 
scene, and he could conceive no other rea- 
son for a proceeding so extraordinary than 
an alliance betwixt the houses, and Ravens- 
wood Castle assigned for the young lady’s 
dowry. As for Lucy, when Ravenswood ut- 
tered the most passionate excuses for his 
ungrateful negligence, she could but smile 
through her tears, and, as she abandoned 
her hand to him, assure him, in broken 
accents, of the delight with which she beheld 
the complete reconciliation between her 
father and her deliverer. Even the states- 
man was moved and affected by the fiery, 
unreserved, and generous self-abandonment 
with which the Master of Ravenswood re- 
nounced his feudal enmity, and threw him- 
self without hesitation upon his forgiveness. 
His eyes glistened as he looked upon a couple 
who were obviously becoming attached, and 
who seemed made for each other. He 
thought how high the proud and chivalrous 
character of Ravenswood might rise under 
many circumstances, in which he found 
himself ‘‘over-crowed,” to use a phrase of 
Spenser, and kept under, by his brief pedi- 
gree, and timidity of disposition. ‘Then 
his daughter—his favorite child, his con- 
stant playmate—seemed formed to live 
happy in a union with such a commanding 
spirit as Ravenswood; and even the fine, 
delicate, fragile form of Lucy Ashton 
seemed to require the support of the Mas- 
ter’s muscular strength and masculine char- 
acter. And it was not merely during a few 
minutes that Sir William Ashton looked 
upon their.marriage as probable and even de- 
sirable event, for a full hour intervened ere 
his imagination was crossed by recollection 
of the Master’s poverty, and the sure dis- 
pleasure of Lady Ashton. It is certain, that 
the very unusual flow of kindly feeling with 
which the Lord Keeper had been thus sur- 
prised, was one of the circumstances which 
gave much tacit encouragement to the 
attachment between the Master and _ his 
daughter, and led both the lovers distinctly 
to believe that it was a connection which 
would be most agreeable to him. He him- 
self was supposed to have admitted this in 
effect, when, long after the catastrophe of 
their love, he used to warn his hearers 
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against permitting their feelings to obtain 
an ascendency over their judgment, and 
affirm, that the greatest misfortune of his 
life was owing to a very temporary predomi- 
nance of insensibility over self-interest. It 
must be owned, if such was the case, he 
was long and severely punished for an 
offence of very brief duration. 

After some pause, the Lord Keeper re- 
sumed the conversation.—‘‘In your surprise 
at finding me an honester man than you 
expected, you have lost your curiosity about 
this Craigengelt, my good Master; and yet 
your name was brought in, in the course of 
that matter, too.” 

“The scoundrel!” said Ravenswood; “‘my 
connection with him was of the most tem- 
porary nature possible; and yet I was very 
foolish to hold any communication with 
him at all.— What did he say of me?” 

‘‘Enough,” said the Keeper, ‘‘to excite 
the very loyal terrors of some of our sages, 
who are for proceeding against men on the 
mere grounds of suspicion or mercenary in- 
formation.—Some nonsense about your pro- 
posing to enter into the service of France, 
or of the Pretender, I don’t recollect which, 
but which the Marquis of A , one of 
your best friends, and another person, whom 
some call one of your worst and most in- 
terested enemies, could not, somehow, be 
brought to listen to.” 

“Tam obliged to my honorable friend— 
and yet”—shaking the Lord Keeper’s hand 
—‘‘and yet I am still more obiged to my 
honorable enemy.” 

*“Inimicus amicissimus,” said the Lord 
Keeper, returning the pressure; ‘‘but this 
gentleman—this Mr. Hayston of Bucklaw 
—I am afraid the poor young man—lI heard 
the fellow mention his name—is under very 
bad guidance.” 

‘‘He is old enough to govern himself,” 
answered the Master. 

*‘Old enough, perhaps, but scarce wise 
enough, if he has chosen this fellow for his 
jidus Achates. Why, he lodged an infor- 
mation against him—that is, such a conse- 
quence might have ensued from his exami- 
nation, had we not looked rather at the 
character of the witness than the tenor of 
his evidence.” 

‘Mr. Hayston of Bucklaw,” said the Mas- 
ter, ‘‘is, I believe, a most honorable man, 
and capable of nothing that is mean or dis- 
graceful.” 

“Capable of much that is unreasonable, 
though; that you must needs allow, Mas- 
ter. Death will soon put him in possession 
of a fair estate, if he hath it not already; 
old Lady Girnington—an excellent person, 
excepting that her inveterate ill-nature ren- 
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dered her intolerable to the whole world—is 
probably dead by this time. Six heirs-por- 
tioners have successively died to make her 
wealthy. I know the estates well; they 
march* with my own—a noble property.” 

“Tam glad of it,” said Ravenswood, ‘tand 
should be more so, were I confident that 
Bucklaw would change his company and 
habits with his fortunes. This appearance 
of Craigengelt, acting in the capacity of his 
friend, is a most vile augury for his future 
respectability.” 

‘‘He is a bird of evil omen, to be sure,” 
said the Keeper, ‘‘and croaks of jails and 


gallows-tree.—But Isee Mr. Caleb grows im- | 


patient for our return to breakfast.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Sir, stay at home, and take an old man’s counsel; 

Seek not to bask you by a stranger’s hearth; 

Our own blue smoke is warmer than their fire; 

Domestic food is wholesome, though ’tis homely, 

And foreign dainties poisonous, though tasteful. 
THE FRENCH COURTEZAN. 


Tue Master of Ravenswood took an oppor- 
tunity to leave his guests to prepare for 
their departure, while he himself made the 
brief arrangements necessary previous to 
his absence from Wolf’s Crag for a day or 
two. It was necessary to communicate with 
Caleb on this occasion, and,he found that 
faithful servitor in his sooty and ruinous 
den, greatly delighted with the departure 
of their visitors, and computing how long, 
with good managment, the provisions which 
had been unexpended might furnish forth 
the Master’s table. ‘‘He’s nae belly god, 
that’s ae blessing;. and Bucklaw’s gane, that 
could have eaten a horse behind the saddle. 
Cresses or water-purpie, and a bit ait-cake, 
can serve the Master for breakfast as weel 
as Caleb. Then for dinner—there no 
muckle left on the spule-bane; it will bran- 
der, though—it will brandert very well.” 

His triumphant calcuations were inter- 
rupted by the Master, who communicated 
to him, not without some hesitation, his 
purpose to ride with the Lord Keeper as 
far as Ravenswood Castle, and to remain 
there for a day or two. 

“The mercy of Heaven forbid!” said the 
old serving-man, turning as pale as the 
table-cloth which he was folding up. 

‘‘And why, Caleb?” said his master, 
‘why should the mercy of Heaven forbid 
my returning the Lord Keeper’s visit?” 

‘‘Oh,.sir,” replied Caleb—‘‘O Mr. Edgar! 
I am your servant, and it ill becomes me 
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to speak—but Iam an auld servant—have 
served baith your father and gudesire, and 
mind to have seen Lord Randal, your great- 
grandfather—but that was when I was a 
bairn.” 

**And what of all this, Balderston?” said 
the Master; ‘‘what can it possibly have to 
do with my paying some ordinary civility to 
a neighbor?” 

“OQ Mr. Edgar,—that is, my lord!” an- 
swered the butler, ‘‘your ain conscience 
tells you it isna for your father’s son to be 
neighboring wi’ the like o’ him—it isna for 
the credit of the family. An he were ance 
come to terms, and to gie ye back your ain, 
e’en though ye suld honor his house wi’ 
your alliance, I suldna say na—for the 
young leddy is a winsome sweet creature— 
—But keep your ain state wi’ them—I ken 
the race o’ them weel—they will think the 
mair 0” ye.” 

‘‘Why, now, you go farther than I do, 
Caleb,” said the Master, drowning a certain 
degree of consciousness in a forced laugh; 
‘‘you are for marrying me into a family that 
you will not allow me to visit—how’s this— 
and you look as pale as death besides.” 

‘*O, sir,” repeated Caleb again, ‘‘you 
would but laugh if I tauld it; but Thomas 
the Rhymer, whose tongue couldna be fause, 
spoke the word of your house that will 
e’en prove ower true if you go to Ravens- 
wood this day—O, that it should e’er have 
been fulfilled in my time!” 

‘“‘And what is it, Caleb?” said Ravens- 
wood, wishing to soothe the fears of his 
old servant. 

Caleb replied, ‘‘he had never repeated 
the lines to living mortal—they were told 
to him by an auld priest that had been con- 
fessor to Lord Allan’s father when the family 
were Catholic. But mony a time,” he said, 
‘‘T hae soughed thae dark words ower to my- 
sell, and, well-a-day! little did I think of 
their coming round this day.” 

“Truce with your nonsense, and let me 
hear the doggerel which has put it into your 
head,” said the Master impatiently. 

With a quivering voice, and a cheek pale 
with apprehension, Caleb faltered out the 
following lines:— 


“When the last Laird of Ravenswood to Ravens- 
wood shall ride, 
And woo a dead maiden to be his bride, 
He shall stabie his steed in the Kelpie’s flow, 
And his name shall be lost for evermoe!’’ 


“‘T know the Kelpie’s flow well enough,” 
said the Master; ‘‘I suppose, at least, you 
mean the quicksand betwixt this tower and 
Wolf’s Hope; but why any man in his senses 
should’stable a steed there”’—— 
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‘OQ, never speer ony thing about that, 
sir—God forbid we should ken what the pro- 
phecy means—but just bide you at hame, 
and let the strangers ride to Ravenswood 
by themselves. We have done eneugh for 
them; and todo mair, would be mair against 
the credit of the family than in its favor.” 

‘‘Well, Caleb,” said the Master,” I give 
you the best possible credit for your good 
advice on this occasion; but as I do not go 
to Ravenswood to seek a bride, dead or 
alive, I hope I shall choose a better stable 
for my horse than the Kelpie’s quicksand, 
and especially as I have always had a par- 
ticular dread of it since the patrol of dra- 
goons where lost there ten years since. My 
father and I saw them from the tower strug- 
gling against the advancing tide, and they 
were lost long before any help could reach 
them.” 

“‘And they deserved it weel, the southern 
loons!” said Caleb; ‘‘what had they ado 
capering on our sands, and hindering a 
wheen honest folk frae bringing on shore 
a drap brandy? I hae seen them that busy, 
that I wad hae fired the auid culverin, or 
the demisaker that’s on the south bartisan 
at them, only I was feared they might 
burst in the ganging aff.” 

Caleb’s brain was now fully engaged with 
abuse of the English soldiery and excisemen, 
so that his master found no great difficulty 
in escaping from him and rejoiing his 
guests. All was now ready for their de- 
parture; and one of the Lord Keeper’s 
grooms having saddled the Master’s steed, 
they mounted in the courtyard. 

Caleb had, with much toil, opened the 
double doors of the outward gate, and 
thereat stationed himself, endeavoring, by 
the reverential, and, at the same time, con- 
sequential air which he assumed, to supply 
by his own gaunt, wasted, and thin person, 
the absence of a whole baronial establish- 
ment of porters, warders, and liveried me- 
nials. 

The Keeper returned his deep reverence 
with a cordial farewell, stooping at the same 
time from his horse, and sliding into the 
butler’s hand the remuneration which in 
those days was always given by a departing 
guest to the domestics of the family where 
he had been entertained. Lucy smiled on 
the old man with her usual sweetness, bade 
him adieu, and deposited her guerdon with 
a grace and a gentleness of accent, which 
could not have failed to have won the faith- 
ful retainer’s hearts, but for Thomas the 
Rhymer, and the successful lawsuit against 
his master, As it was, he might have 
adopted the language of the Duke, in As 
you Like wt— ; 
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“Thou wouldst have better pleased me with this 
eed, 
If thou hadst told me of another father.”’ 


Ravenswood was at the lady’s bridle-rein, 
encouraging her timidity, and guiding her 
horse carefully down the rocky path which 
led to the moor, when one of the servants 
announced from the rear, that Caleb was 
calling loudly after them, desiring to speak 
with his master. Ravenswood felt it would 
look singular to neglect this summons, al- 
though inwardly cursing Caleb for his im- 
pertinent officiousness; therefore he was 
compelled to relinquish to Mr. Lockhard 
the agreeable duty in which he was engaged, 
and to ride back to the gate of the court- 
yard. Here he was beginning, somewhat 
peevishly, to ask Caleb the cause of his 
clamor, when the good old man exclaimed, 
‘‘Whisht, sir! whisht, and let me speak 
just ae word that I couldna say afore folk 
—there”—(putting into his lord’s hand the 
money he had just received)—‘‘there’s three 
gowd pieces—and ye'll want siller up by 
yonder—But stay, whisht now!” for the 
Master was beginning to exclaim against 
this transference—‘‘never say a word, but 
just see to get them changed in the first 
town ye ride through, for they are bran new 
frae the mint, and kenspeckle a wee bit.” 

‘You forget, Caleb,” said his niaster, 
striving to force back the money on his ser- 
vant, and extricate the bridle from his hold 
—‘‘You forget that I have some gold pieces 
left of my own. Keep these to yourself, 
my old friend; and once more, good day to 
you. I assure you I have plenty. You 
know you have managed that our living 
should cost us little or nothing.” 

‘‘Aweel,” said Caleb, ‘‘these will serve 
for you another time; but see ye hae eneugh, 
for, doubtless, for the credit of the family, 
there maun be some civility to the servants, 
and ye maun hae something to mak ashow 
with when they say, Master, will you bet 
a broad piece? Then ye maun tak out your 
purse, and say, I carena if I do; and tak 
care no to agree on the articles of the wager, 
and just put up your purse again, and’”—— 

“*This is intolerable, Caleb—I really must 
be gone.” 

“‘And you will go, then?” said Caleb, 
loosening his hold upon the Master’s cloak, 
and changing his didactics into a pathetic 
and mournful tone—‘‘And you will go, for 
a’ I have told you about the prophecy, and 
the dead bride, and the Kelpie’s quicksand? 
—Aweel! a wilful man maun hae his way 
—he that will to Cupar maun to. Cupar. 
But pity of your life, sir, if ye be fowling 
or shooting in the park—beware of drink- 
jing at the Mermaiden’s Well——He’s gane! 
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he’s down the path, arrowflight after her! 
—The head is as clean ta’en aff the Ravens- 
wood family this day, as 1 wad chap the 
head aff a sybo!”, 

The old butler looked long after his mas- 
ter, often clearing away the dew as it rose to 
his eyes, that he might, as long as possible, 
distinguish his stately form from those of 
the other horsemen. ‘‘Close to her bridle- 
rein—ay, close to her bridle-rein!— Wisely 
saith the holy man, ‘By this also you may 
know that woman hath dominion over all 
men;’—and without this lass would not our 
ruin have been a’thegither fulfilled.” 

With a heart fraught with such sad angu- 
ries did Caleb return to his necessary duties 
at Wolf’s Crag, as soon as he could no 
longer distinguish the object of his anxiety 
among the group of riders, which dimin- 
ished in the distance. 

In the meantime the party pursued their 
route joyfully. Having once taken his reso- 
lution, the Master of Ravenswood was not 
of a character to hesitate or pause upon it. 
He abandoned himself to the pleasure he 
felt in Miss Ashton’s company, and dis- 
played an assiduous gallantry, which ap- 
proached as nearly to gaiety as the temper 
of his mind and state of his family per- 
mitted. The Lord Keeper was much struck 
with his depth of observation, and the unu- 
sual improvement which he had derived 
from his studies. Of these accomplishments 
Sir William Ashton’s profession and habits 
of society rendered him an excellent judge; 
and he well knew how to appreciate a quality 
to which he himself was a total stranger, 
—the brief and decided dauntlessness of the 
Master of Rayenswood’s disposition, who 
seemed equally a stranger to doubt and to 
fear. In his heart the Lord Keeper rejoiced 
at having conciliated an adversary so for- 
midable, while with a mixture of pleasure 
and anxiety, he anticipated the great things 
his young companion might achieve, were 
the breath of court favor to fill his sails. 

“What could she desire?” he thought, 
his mind always conjuring up opposition in 
the person of Lady Ashton to his now pre- 
vailing wish—‘What could a woman desire 
ina match, more than the sopiting of a very 
dangerous claim, and the alliance of a son-in- 
law, noble, brave, well-gifted, and highly 
connected—sure to float whenever the tide 
sets his way—strong, exactly where we are 
weak, in pedigree, and in the temper of a 
swordman?—Sure no reasonable woman 
would hesitate, — But, alas!” — Here his 
argument was stopped by the consciousness 
that Lady Ashton was not always reasonable, 
in his sense of the word. To prefer some 
clownish Merse laird to the gallant young 
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nobleman, and to the secure possession of 
Ravenswood upon terms of easy compromise 
—it would be the act of a madwoman!” 

Thus pondered the veteran politician, 
until they reached Bittlebrains’ House, 
where it had been previously settled they 
were to dine and repose themselves, and 
persecute their journey in the afternoon. 

They were received with an excess of 
hospitality; and the most marked attention 
was offered to the Master of Ravenswood, 
in particular, by their noble entertainers. 

The truth was, that Lord Bittlebrains 
had obtained his peerage by a good deal of 
plausibility, an art of building up a char- 
acter for wisdom upon a very trite style of 
commonplace eloquence, a steady observa- 
tion of the changes of the times, and the 
power of rendering certain political servcies 
to those who could best reward them. His 
lady and he not feeling quite easy under 
their new honors, to which use had not 
adapted their feelings, were very desirous 
to procure the fraternal countenance of those 
who were born denizens of the regions into 
which they had been exalted from a lower 
sphere. The extreme attention which they 
paid to the Master of Ravenswood, had its 
usual effect in exalting his importance in 
the eyes of the Lord Keeper, who, although 
he had a reasonable degree of contempt for 
Lord Bittlebrains’ general parts, entertained 
a high opinion of the acuteness of his judg- 
ment in all matters of self-interest. 

‘Tt wish Lady Ashton had seen this,” 
was his internal reflection; ‘‘no man knows 
so well as Bittlebrains on which side his 
bread is buttered; and he fawns on the 
Master like a beggar’s messan on a cook. 
And my lady, too, bringing forward her- 
beetle-browed misses to skirl and play upon 
the virginals, as if she said, pick and 
choose. They are no more comparable to 
Lucy than an owl is to a cygnet, and so they 
may carry their black brows to a farther 
market.” 

The entertainment being ended, our trav- 
elers, who had still to measure the longest 
part of their journey, resumed their horses; 
and after the Lord Keeper, the Master, and 
the domestics, had drunk doch-an-dorroch, 
or the stirrup-cup, in the liquors adapted 
to their various ranks, the cavalcade re- 
sumed its progress. 

It was dark by the time they entered the 
avenue of Ravenswood Castle, a long straight 
line leading directly to the front of the 
house, flanked with huge elm-trees, which 
sighed to the night wind, as if they com- 
passionated the heir of their ancient pro- 
prietors, who now returned to their shades 
in the society, and almost in the retinue, 
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of their new master, Some feelings of the 
same kind oppressed the mind of the Mas- 
ter himself. He gradually became silent, 
and dropped a little behind the lady, at 
whose bridle-rein he had hitherto waited 
with such devotion. He well recollected 
the period, when, at the same hour in the 
evening, he had accompanied his father, as 
that nobleman left, never again to return to 
it, the mansion from which he derived his 
name and title. The extensive front of the 
old castle, on which he remembered having 
often looked back, was then ‘‘as black as 
morning weed.” The same front now 
glanced with many lights, some throwing 
far forward into the night a fixed stationary 
blaze, and others hurrying from one win- 
dow to another, intimating the bustle and 
busy preparations preceding their arrival, 
which had been intimated by an avant- 
courier. The contrast pressed so strongly 
upon the Master’s heart, as to awaken some of 
the sterner feelings with which he had been 
accustomed to regard the new lord of his 
paternal domain, and to impress his counte- 
nance with an air of severe gravity, when, 
alighted from his horse, he stood in the 
hall, no longer his own, surrounded by the 
numerous menials of its present owner. 

The Lord Keeper, when about to wel- 
come him with the cordiality which their 
late intercourse seemed to render proper, 
became aware of the change, refrained from 
his purpose, and only intimated the cere- 
mony of reception by a deep reverence to 
his guests, seeming thus delicately to share 
the feelings which predominated on _ his 
brow. 

Two upper domestics, bearing each a 
huge pair of silver candlesticks, now mar- 
shalled the company into a large saloon, or 
withdrawing room, where new alterations 
impressed upon Ravenswood the superior 
wealth of the present inhabitants of the 
castle. The mouldering tapestry, which, 
in his father’s time, had half-covered the 
walls of this stately apartment, and half 
streamed from them in tatters, had given 
place to a complete finishing of wainscot, 
the cornice of which, as well as the frames of 
the various compartments, were ornamented 
with festoons of flowers and with birds, 
which, though carved in oak, seemed, such 
was the art of the chisel, actually to swell 
their throats, and flutter their wings. Sev- 
eral old family portraits of armed heroes 
of the House of Ravenswood, together with 
a suit or two of old armor, and some mili- 
tary weapons, had given place to those of 
King William and Queen Mary, of Sir 
Thomas Hope and Lord Stair, two distin- 
guished Scottish lawyers. The pictures of 
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the Lord Keeper’s father and mother were 
also to be seen; the latter, sour, shrewish, 
and solemn, in her black hood and close 
pinners, with a book of devotion in her hand; 
the former, exhibiting beneath a black silk 
Geneva cowl, or skull-cap, which sat as close 
to the head as if it had been shaven, a 
pinched, peevish, puritanical set of features, 
terminating in a hungry, reddish, peaked 
beard, forming on the whole a countenance 
in the expression of which the hypocrite 
seemed to contend with the miser and the 
knave. And it is to make room for such 
scarecrows as these, thought Ravenswood, 
that my ancestors have been torn down from 
the walls which they erected. He looked at 
them again, and as he looked, the recol- 
lection of Lucy Ashton (for she had not en- 
tered the apartment with them) seemed less 
lively in his imagination. ‘There were also 
two or three Dutch drolleries, as the pictures 
of Ostade and Teniers were then termed, 
with one good painting of the Italian school. 
There was, besides, a noble full-length of 
the Lord Keeper in his robes of office, placed 
beside his lady in silk and ermine—a 
haughty beauty, bearing in her looks all the 
pride of the House of Douglas, from which 
she was descended. The painter, notwith- 
standing his skill, overcome by the reality, 
or, perhaps, froma suppressed sense of 
humor, had not been able to give the hus- 
band on the canvas that air of awful rule 
and right supremacy, which indicates the 
full possession of domestic authority. It 
was obvious, at the first glance, that, de- 
spite mace and gold frogs, the Lord Keeper 
was somewhat henpecked. The floor of this 
fine saloon was laid with rich carpets, huge 
fires blazed in the double chimneys, and 
ten silver sconces, reflecting with their 
bright plates the lights which they sup- 
ported, made the whole seem as brilliant as 
day. 

*“Would you choose any refreshment, 
Master?” said Sir William Ashton, not un- 
willing to break the awkward silence. 

He received no answer, the Master being 
so busily engaged in marking the various 
changes which had taken place in the apart- 
ment, that he hardly heard the Lord Keeper 
address him. A repetition of the offer of 
refreshment, with the addition, that the 
family meal would be presently ready, com- 
pelled his attention, and reminded him that 
he acted a weak, perhaps even a ridiculous 
part, in suffering himself to be overcome by 
the circumstances in which he found him- 
self. Te compelled himself, therefore, to 
enter into conversation with Sir William 
Ashton, with as much appearance of in: 
difference as he could well command. 
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“You will not be surprised, Sir William, 
that I am interested in the changes you 
have made for the better in this apartment. 
In my father’s time, after our misfortunes 
compelled him to live in retirement, it was 
little used, except by me as a play-room, 
when the weather would not permit me to 
go abroad. In that recess was my little 
workshop, where I treasured the few car- 
penter’s tools which old Caleb procured for 
me, and taught me how to use—there, in 
yonder corner, under that handsome silver 
sconce, I kept my fishing-rods, and hunting 
poles, bows, and arrows.” 

“I have a young birkie,” said the Lord 
Keeper, willing to change the tone of the 
conversation, ‘‘of much the same turn—He 
is never happy, save when he is in the field 
—I wonder he is not here.—Here, Lock- 
hard—send William Shaw for Mr. Henry 
—I suppose he is, as usual, tied to Lucy’s 
apron-string —that foolish girl, Master, 
draws the whole family after her at her pleas- 
ure.” 

Eyen this allusion to his daughter, though 
artfully thrown out, did not recall Ravens- 
wood from his own topic. 

“We were obliged to leave,” he said, 
‘some armour and portraits in this apart- 
ment—may I ask where they have been re- 
moved to?” 

“‘Why,” answered the Keeper, with some 
hesitation, ‘‘the room was fitted up in our 
absence—and cedant arma toge, is the 
maxim of lawyers, you know—I am afraid 
it has been here somewhat too literally com- 
plied with. I hope—I believe they are safe 
—I am sure I gave orders—may I hope that 
when they are recovered, and put in proper 
order, you will do me the honor to accept 
them at my hand, as an atonement for 
their accidental derangement?” 

The Master of Ravenswood bowed stiffly, 
and, with folded arms, again resumed his 
survey of the room. 

Henry, a spoilt boy of fifteen, burst into 
the room, and ran up to his father. ‘‘Think 
of Lucy, papa; she has come home so cross 
and so fractious, that she will not go down 
to the stable to see my new pony, that Bob 
Wilson brought from the Mull of Galloway.” 

“‘T think you were very unreasonable to 
ask her,” said the Keeper. 

“Then you are as cross as she is,” an- 
swered the boy; ‘‘but when mamma comes 
home, she’ll claw up both your mittens.” 

‘Hush your impertinence, you little for- 
ward imp!” said his father; ‘‘where is your 
tutor?” 

‘Gone to a wedding in Dunbar—I hope 
he'll get a haggis to his dinner;” and he be- 
gan to sing the old Scottish song, 
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Fal de ral, ete. 
Mony better and few waur 
Fal de ral, etc.”’ 


*‘T am much obliged to Mr. Cordery for 
his attentions,” said the Lord Keeper; ‘‘and 
pray who has had the charge of you while 
J was away, Mr. Henry?” 

“Norman and Bob Wilson—forby my own 
self.” 

“A groom and a gamekeeper, and your 


own silly self—proper guardians for a young 


advocate!—Why, you will never know any 
statutes but those against shooting red-deer, 
killing salmon, and” 

““And speaking of red-game,” said the 
young scapegrace, interrupting his father 
without scruple or hesitation, ‘‘Norman has 
shot.a buck, and I showed the branches to 
Lucy, and she says they have but eight 
tynes; and she says that you killed a deer 
with Lord Bittlebrains’ hounds, when you 
were west away, and, do you know, she says 
it had ten tynes—is it true?” 

“Tt may have had twenty, Henry, for 
what I know; but if you go to that gentle- 
man, he can tell you all about it—Go speak 
to him, Henry—it is the Master of Ravens- 
wood.” 

While they conversed thus, the father and 
son were standing by the fire; and the Mas- 
ter, having walked toward the upper end of 
the apartment, stood with his back toward 
them, apparently engaged in examining 
one of the paintings. The boy ran up to 
him, and pulled him by the skirt of the coat 
with the freedom of a spoilt child, saying, 
“*I say, sir—if you please to tell me” but 
when the Master turned round, and Henry 
saw his face, he became suddenly and totally 
disconcerted—walked two or three steps 
backward, and still gazed on Ravenswood 
with an air of fear and wonder, which had 


totally banished from his features their usual 


expression of pert vivacity. 

‘‘Come to me, young gentleman,” said the 
Master, ‘‘and I will tell you all I know 
about the hunt.” 

“Go to the gentleman, Henry,” said his 
father; ‘‘you are not used to be so shy.” 

But neither invitation nor exhortation 
had any effect on the boy. On the contrary, 
he turned round as soon as he had com- 
pleted his survey of the Master, and, walk- 
ing as cautiously as if he had been treading 
upon eggs, he glided back to his father, and 
pressed as close to him as possible. Ravens- 
wood, to avoid hearing the dispute betwixt 
the father and the over-indulged boy, 
thought it most polite to turn his face once 
more toward the pictures, and pay no atten- 
tion to what they said. 
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“Why do you not speak to the Master, 
you little fool?” said the Lord Keeper. 

‘“‘T am afraid,” said Henry, in a very low 
tone of voice. 

‘Afraid, you goose!” said his father, 
iving him a slight shake by the collar,— 
‘What makes you afraid?” ; 

‘‘What makes him so like the picture of 
Sir Malise Ravenswood, then?” said the 
boy, whispering. 

‘What picture, you natural?” said his 
father. ‘‘I used to think you only a scape- 
grace, but I believe you will turn out a born 
idiot.” , 

‘*T tell you it is the picture of old Malise 
of Ravenswood, and he is as like it as if he 
had loupen out of the canvas; and it is up 
in the old Baron’s hall that the maids laun- 
der the clothes in, and it has armor, and not 
acoat like the gentleman—and he has not a 
beard and whiskers like the picture—and it 
has another kind of thing about the throat, 
and no band-strings as he has—and”——— 

*‘And why should not the gentleman be 
like his ancestor, you silly boy?” said the 
Lord Keeper. 

*“Ay; but if he is come to chase us all out 
of the castle,” said the boy, ‘‘and has twenty 
men at his back in disguise—and is come 
to say, with a hollow voice, J bide my time 
—and is to kill you on the hearth as Malise 
did the other man, and whose blood is still 
to be seen!” 

‘*Hush! nonsense!” said the Lord Keeper, 
not himself much pleased to hear these 
disagreeable coincidences forced on his no- 
tice. —‘‘Master, here comes Lockhard to say 
supper is served.” 

And, at the same instant, Lucy entered 
at another door, having changed her dress 
since her return. The exquisite feminine 
beauty of her countenance, now shaded only 
by a profusion of sunny tresses; the sylph- 
like form disencumbered of her heavy rid- 
ing-skirt, and mantled in azure silk; the 
grace of her manner and of her smile, 
cleared, with a celerity which surprised the 
Master himself, all the gloomy and unfa- 
vorable thoughts which had for some time 
overclouded his fancy. In those features, 
so simply sweet, he could trace no alliance 
with the pinched visage of the peak-bearded, 
black-capped Puritan, or his starch withered 
spouse, with the craft expressed in the Lord 
Keeper’s countenance, or the haughtiness 
which predominated in that of his lady; 
and, while he gazed on Lucy Ashton, she 
seemed to be an angel descended on earth, 
unallied to the coarser mortals among whom 
she deigned to dwell for a season. Such is 
the power of beauty over a youthful and 
enthusiastic fancy. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


——_—_——— do too ill in this, 
And must not think but that a parent’s plaint 
Will move the heavens to pour forth misery 
Upon the head of disobediency, 
Yet reason tells us, parents are o’erseen, 
When with too strict a rein they do hold in 
Their child’s affection, and control that love 
Which the high powers divine inspire them with, 

Tue Hoag HATH LOST HIS PEARL, 


THE feast of Ravenswood Castle was as re- 
markable for its profusion, as that of Wolf's 
Crag had been for its ill-veiled penury. The 
Lord Keeper might feel internal pride at 
the contrast, but he had too much tact to 
suffer it to appear. On the contrary, he 
seemed to remember with pleasure what he 
called Mr. Balderston’s bachelor’s meal, 
and to be rather disgusted than pleased with 
the display upon his own groaning board. 

“‘We do these things,” he said, ‘‘because 
others do them—but I was bred a plain man 
at my father’s frugal table, and I should 
like well, weuld my wife and family permit 
me, to return to my sowens and my poor- 
man-of-mutton.’””* 

This was a little overstretched. The Mas- 
ter only answered, ‘‘That different ranks— 
I mean,” said he, correcting himself, ‘‘dif- 
ferent degrees of wealth require a different 
style of house-keeping.” 

This dry remark put astop to farther con- 
versation on the subject, nor is it necessary 
to record that which was substituted in its 
place. The evening was spent with free- 
dom, and even cordiality; and Henry had 
so far overcome his first apprehensions, that 
he had settled a party for coursing a stag 
with the representative and living resem- 
blance of grim Sir Malise of Ravenswood, 
called the Revenger. The next morning 
was the appointed time. It rose upon ac- 
tive sportsmen and successful sport. The 
banquet came in course; and a pressing in- 
vitation to tarry yet another day was given 
and accepted. This Ravenswood had re- 
solved should be the last of his stay; but he 
recollected he had not yet visited the an- 
cient and devoted servant of his house, Old 
Alice, and it was but kind to dedicate one 
morning to the gratification of so ancient 
an adherent. 

To visit Alice, therefore, a day was de- 
voted, and Lucy was the Master’s guide 
upon the way. Henry, it is true, accom- 
panied them, and took from their walk the 
air of a ¢éte-d-téte, while, in reality, it was 
little else, considering the variety of cirenm- 
stances which occurred to prevent the boy 
from giving the least attention to what 
passed between his companions. Now a 

* Note II The Poor Man of Mutton. 
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rook settled on a branch within shot—anon 
a hare crossed their path, and Henry and 
his greyhound went astray in pursuit of it 
—then he had to hold a long conversation 
with the forester, which detained him 
awhile behind his companions—and again 
he went to examine the earth of a badger, 
which carried him on a good way before 
them. 

The conversation betwixt the Master and 
his sister, meanwhile, took an interesting, 
and almost a confidential turn. She could 
not help mentioning her sense of the pain 
he must feel in visiting scenes so well known 
to him, bearing now an aspect so different; 
and so gently was her sympathy expressed, 
that Ravenswood felt it for a moment as < 
full requital of all his misfortunes. Some 
such sentiment escaped him, which Lucy 
heard with more of confusion than dis- 
pleasure; and she may be forgiven the im- 
prudence of listening to such language, con- 
sidering that the situation in which she was 
placed by her father seemed to authorize 
Ravenswood to use it. Yet she made an 
effort to turn the conversation, and she suc- 
ceeded; for the Master also had advanced 
farther than he intended, and his con- 
science had instantly checked him when he 
found himself on the verge of speaking love 
to the daughter of Sir William Ashton. 

They now approached the hut of old 
Alice, which had of late been rendered more 
comfortable, and presented an appearance 
less picturesque, perhaps, but far neater 
than before. The old woman was on her 
accustomed seat beneath the weeping birch, 
basking, with the listless enjoyment of age 
and infirmity, in the beams of the autumn 
sun, At the arrival of her visitors she 
turned her head toward them. ‘“‘I hear 
your step, Miss Ashton,” she said, ‘‘but the 
gentleman who attends you is not my lord, 
your father.” 

‘And why should you think so, Alice?” 
said Lucy; ‘‘or how is it possible for you 
to judge so accurately by the sound of a 
step, on this firm earth, and in the open 
air?” 

‘“My hearing, my child, has been sharp- 
ened by my blindness, and I can now draw 
conclusions from the slightest sounds, which 
formerly reached my ears as unheeded as 
they now approach yours. Necessity is a 
stern, but an excellent school-mistress, and 
she that has lost her sight must collect her 
information from other sources.” 

“Well, you hear a man’s step, I grant 
it,” said Lucy; ‘‘but why, Alice, may it not 
be my father’s?” 

‘The pace of age, my love, is timid and 
cautious—the foot takes leave of the earth 

Vou. IV.—26. 
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slowly, and is planted down upon it with 
hesitation; it is the hasty and determined 
step of youth that | now hear, and—could 
I give credit to so strange a thought—I 
should say it was the step of a Ravens- 
wood.” 

“This is, indeed,” said Ravenswood, ‘‘an 
acuteness of organ which I could not have 
credited had I not witnessed it.—I am in- 
deed the Master of Ravenswood, Alice, the 
son of your old master.” 

“You!” said the old woman, with almost 
a scream of surprise—‘*You the Master of 
Ravenswood—here—in this place, and thus 
accompanied?—I cannot believe it.—Let 
me pass my old hand over your face, that 
my touch may bear witness to my ears.” 

The Master sate down beside her on the 
earthen bank, and permitted her to touch 
his features with her trembling hand. 

“It is, indeed!” she said, ‘‘it is the fea- 
tures as well as the voice of Ravenswood— 
the high lines of pride, as well as the bold 
aud haughty tone.—But what do you here, 
Master of Ravenswood?— what do you in 
your enemy’s domain, and in company with 
his child?” 

As old Alice spoke, her face kindled, as 
probably that of an ancient feudal vassal 
might have done in whose presence his 
youthful liege-lord had showed some symp- 
tom of degenerating from the spirit of his 
ancestors. 

‘The Master of Ravenswood,” said Lucy, 
who liked not the tone of this expostulation, 
and was desirous to abridge it, ‘‘is upon a 
visit to my father.” 

‘Indeed!’ said the old blind woman in 
an accent of surprise. 

‘I knew,” continued Lucy, “‘I should 
do him a pleasure by conducting him to your 
cottage.” 

‘‘Where, to say the truth, Alice,” said 
Ravenswood, ‘‘I expected a more cordial 
reception.” 

“It is most wonderful!” said the old 
woman, muttering to herself; ‘‘but the ways: 
of Heaven are not like our ways. and its 
judgments are brought about by means far 
beyond our fathoming.—Hearken, young 
man,” she said; ‘‘your fathers were impla- 
cable, but they were honorable foes; they 
sought not to ruin their enemies under the 
mask of hospitality. What have you to do 
with Lucy Ashton?—why should your steps 
move in the same footpath with hers?—why 
should your voice sound in the same chord 
and time with those of Sir William Ashton’s 
daughter?— Young man, he who aims at re- 
venge by dishonorable means”-—— 

“Be silent, woman!” said Ravenswood, 
sternly; ‘‘is it the devil that prompts your 
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voice?—Know that this young lady has not 
on earth a friend who would venture farther 
to save her from injury or from insult.” 

‘‘And is it even so?” said the old woman, 
in an altered but melancholy tone—‘“Then 
dod help you both!” 

‘‘Amen! Alice,” said Lucy, who had not 
comprehended the import of what the blind 
woman had hinted, ‘‘and send you your 
senses, Alice, and your good-humor. Ifyou 
hold this mysterious language, instead of 
welcoming your friends, they will think of 
you as other people do.” 

‘‘And how do other people think?” said 
Ravenswood, for he also began to believe the 
old woman spoke with incoherence. 

“They think,” said Henry Ashton, who 
came up at that moment, and whispered into 
Ravenswood’s ear, ‘‘that she is a witch, that 
should have been burned with them that 
suffered at Haddington.” 

“What is that you say?” said Alice, turn- 
ing toward the boy, her sightless visage in- 

amed with passion: ‘‘that I am a witch, 

and ought to have suffered with the helpless 
old wretches who were murdered at Had- 
dington?” 

‘Hear to that now,” again whispered 
Henry, ‘‘and me whispering lower than a 
wren cheeps?” 

“Tf the usurer, and the oppressor, and the 
grinder of the poor man’s face, and the re- 
mover of ancient land-marks, and the sub- 
verter of ancient houses, were at the same 
stake with me, I could say, light the fire, in 
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God’s name! 

“This is dreadful,” said Lucy; ‘‘I have 
never seen the poor deserted woman in this 
state of mind; but age and poverty can ill 
bear reproach.—Come, Henry, we will leave 
her for the present—she wishes to speak 
with the Master alone. We will walk home- 
ward, and rest us,” she added, looking at 
Ravenswood, ‘“‘by the Mermaiden’s Well.” 

“And, Alice,” said the boy, ‘‘if you know 
of any hare that comes through among the 
deer and makes them drop their calves out 
of season, you may tell her, with my com- 
pliments to command, that if Norman has 
not got a silver bullet ready for her, I'll lend 
him one of my doublet-buttons on purpose.” 

Alice made no answer till she was aware 
that the sister and brother were out of hear- 
ing. She then said to Ravenswood, ‘‘And 
you, too, are angry with me for my love?— 
it is just that strangers should be offended, 
but you, too, are angry)” 

‘Tam not angry, Alice,” said the Mas- 
ter, ‘“‘only surprised that you, whose good 
sense I have heard so often praised, should 
give way to offensive and unfounded sus- 
picions.” 
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“Offensive?” said Alice—‘‘ay, truth is 
ever offensive—but, surely, not unfound- 
ed.” 

“I tell you, dame, most groundless,” re- 
plied Ravenswood. 

“Then the world has changed its wont, 
and the Ravenswoods their hereditary tem- 
per, and the eyes of old Alice’s understanding 
are yet more blind than those of her coun- 
tenance. When did a Ravenswood seek the 
house of his enemy, but with the purpose of 
revenge?—and hither are you come, Edgar 
Ravenswood, either in fatal anger, or in 
still more fatal love.” 

“In neither,” said Ravenswood, “I give 
you mine honor—I mean, I assure you.” 

Alice could not see his blushing cheek, 
but she noticed his hesitation, and that he 
retracted the pledge which he seemed at first 
disposed to attach to his denial. 

‘It is so, then,” she said, ‘‘and therefore 
she is to tarry by the Mermaiden’s Well! 
Often has it been called a place fatal to the 
race of Ravenswood—often has it proved 
so—but never was it likely to verify old 
sayings as much as on this day.” 

““You drive me to madness, Alice,” said 
Ravenswood; ‘‘you are more silly and more 
superstitious than old Balderston. Are you 
such a wretched Christian as to suppose I 
would in the present day levy war against 
the Ashton family, as was the sanguinary 
custom in elder times? or do you suppose me 
so foolish, that I cannot walk by a young 
lady’s side without plunging headlong in 
love with her?” 

‘‘My thoughts,” replied Alice, ‘‘are my 
own; and if my mortal sight is closed to 
objects present with me, it may be I can 
look with more steadiness into future events. 
Are you prepared to sit lowest at the board 
which was once your father’s own, unwill- 
ingly, as a connection and ally of his proud 
successor?—Are you ready to live on his 
bounty—to follow him in the bypaths of 
intrigue and chicane, which none can better 
point out to you—to gnaw the bones of his 
prey when he has devoured the substance? 
—Can you say as Sir William says—think 
as he thinks—vote as he votes, and call your 
father’s murderer your worshipful father-in- 
law and revered patron?—Master of Ravens- 
wood, I am the eldest servant of your house, 
and I would rather see you shrouded and 
coffined!” 

The tumult in Ravenswood’s mind was 
uncommonly great; she struck upon and 
awakened a chord which he had for some 
time successfully silenced. He strode back- 
ward and forward through the little gar- 
den with a hasty pace; and at length check- 
;ing himself, and stopping right opposite to 
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Alice, he exclaimed, “‘Woman! on the 
verge of the grave, dare you urge the son of | 
your master to blood and to revenge?” 

‘‘God forbid!” said Alice solemnly; ‘‘and 
therefore I would have you depart these 
fatal bounds, where your love, as well as 
your hatred, threatens sure mischief, or at 
least disgrace, both to yourself and to 
others. I would shield, were it in the 
power of this withered hand, the Ashtons 
from you, and you from them, and both 
from their own passions. You can have 
nothing—ought to have nothing, in common 
with them—Begone from among them; and 
if God has destined vengeance on the op- 
pressor’s house, do not you be the instru- 
ment.” 

“TY will think on what you have said, 
Alice,” said Ravenswood, more composedly. 

-“‘T believe you mean truly and faithfully 
by me, but you urge the freedom of an an- 
cient domestic somewhat too far. But fare- 
well; and if Heaven afford me better means, 
T will not fail to contribute to your com- 
fort.” 

He attempted to put a piece of gold into 
her hand, which she refused to receive; 
and, in the slight struggle attending his 
wish to force it upon her, it dropped to the 
earth. 

‘‘Let it remain an instant on the ground,” 
said Alice, as the Master stooped to raise it; 
“‘and believe me, that piece of gold is an 
emblem of her whom you love; she is as 
precious, I grant, but you must stoop even 
to abasement before you can win her. For 
me, I have as little to do with gold as with 
earthly passions; and the best news that 
the world has in store for me is, that Edgar 
Ravenswood is a hundred miles distant 
from the seat of his ancestors, with the de- 
termination never again to behold it.” 

*“Alice,” said the Master, who began to 
think this earnestness had some more secret 
cause than arose from anything that the 
blind woman could have gathered from this 
casual visit, “‘I have heard you praised by 
my mother for your sense, acuteness, and 
fidelity; you are no fool to start at shadows, 
or to dread old superstitious saws, like Caleb 
Balderston; tell me distinctly where my 
danger lies, if you are aware of any which 
is tending toward me. If I know myself, 
I am free from all such views respecting 
Miss Ashton as you impute to me. I have 
necessary business to settle with Sir Wil- 
liam—that arranged, I shall depart; and 
with as little wish, as you may easily be- 
lieve, to return to a place full of melancholy 
subjects of reflection, as you have to see me 
here.” 

Alice bent her sightless eyes on the 
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ground, and was for some time plunged in 
deep meditation. ‘‘I will speak the truth,” 
she said at length, rising up her head—‘*‘I 
will tell you the source of my apprehen- 
sions, Whether my candor be for good or 
for evil.—Lucy Ashton loves you, Lord of 
Ravenswood!” 

‘It is impossible,” said the Master. 

‘‘A thousand circumstances have proved 
it to me,” replied the blind woman. ‘‘Her 
thoughts have turned on no one else since 
you saved her from death, and that my ex- 
perienced judgment has won from her own 
conversation. Having told you this—if you 
are indeed a gentleman and your father’s 
son—you will make it a motive for flying 
from her presence. [fer passion will die like 
alamp, for want of that the flame should 
feed upon; but, if you remain here, her 
destruction, or yours, or that of both, will 
be the inevitable consequence of her mis- 
placed attachment. I tell you this secret 
unwillingly, but it could not have been hid 
long from your own observation; and it is 
better you learn it from mine. Depart, 
Master of Ravenswood—you have my secret. 
If you remain an hour under Sir William 
Ashton’s roof without the resolution to 
marry his daughter, you are a villain—if 
with the purpose of allying yourself with 
him, you are an infatuated and predestined 
fool.” 

So saying, the old blind woman arose, 
assumed her staff, and, tottering to her hut, 
entered it and closed the door, leaving Ra- 
venswood to his own reflections. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Lovelier in her own retired abode 
than Naiad by the side 
Of Grecian brook—or Lady of the Mere 
Lone sitting by the shores of oid romance. 
W orpDsWoRTH. 


THE meditations of Ravenswood were of a 
very mixed complexion. He saw himself at 
once in the very dilemma which he had for 
some time felt apprehensive he might be 
placed in. The pleasure he felt in Lucy’s 
company had indeed approached to fascina- 
tion, yet it had never altogether surmount- 
ed his internal reluctance to wed with the 
daughter of his father’s foe; and even in 
forgiving Sir William Ashton the injuries 
which his family had received, and giving 
him credit for the kind intentions he pro- 
fessed to entertain, he could not bring him- 
self to contemplate as possible an alliance 
betwixt their houses. Still he felt that 
Alice spoke truth, and that his honor now 
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required he should take an instant leave of 
Ravenswood Castle, or become a suitor of 
Lucy Ashton. ‘The possibility of being re- 
jected, too, should he make advances to her 
wealthy and powerful father—to sue for the 
hand of an Ashton and be refused—this 
were a consummation too disgraceful. “I 
wish her well,” he said to himself. ‘tand for 
her sake I forgive the injuries her father 
has done to my house; but I will never— 
no, never see her more!” 

With one bitter pang he adopted this 
resolution, just as he came to where two 
paths parted; the one to the Mermaiden’s 
ern where he knew Lucy waited him, 
the other leading to the castle by another 
and more circuitous road. He paused an 
instant when about to take the latter path, 
thinking what apology he should make for 
conduct which must needs seem extraordi- 
nary, and had just muttered to himself, 
“Sudden news from Edinburgh—any pre- 
text will serve—only let me dally no longer 
here,” when young Henry came flying 
up to him, half out of breath—‘‘Master, 
Master, you must give Lucy your arm 
back to the castle, for I cannot give her 
mine; for Norman is waiting for me, and I 
am to go with him to make his ring-walk, 
and I would not stay away for a gold Jaco- 
bus, and Luevis afraid to wall home alone, 
though all the wild nowt have been shot, 
and so you must come away directly.” 

Betwixt two scales equally loaded, a feath- 
er’s weight will turn the scale. “‘It is im- 
possible for me to leave the young lady in 
the wood alone,” said Ravenswood; ‘‘to see 
her once more can be of little consequence, 
after the frequent meetings we have had—I 
ought, too, in courtesy, to apprise her of 
my intention to quit the castle.” 

And haying thus satisfied himself that 
he was taking not only a wise, but an abso- 
Intely necessary step, he took the path to 
the fatal fountain. Henry no sooner saw 
him on the way to join his sister, than he 
was off like lightning in another direction, 
to enjoy the society of the forester in their 
congenial pursuits. Ravenswood, not al- 
lowing himself to give a second thought to 
the propriety of his own conduct, walked 
with a quick step toward the stream, where 
he found Lucy seated alone by the ruin, 

She sate upon one of the disjointed stones 
of the ancient fountain, and seemed to 
watch the progress of its current, as it bub- 
bled forth to daylight in gay and sparkling 
profusion from under the shadow of the 
ribbed and darksome vault, with which 
veneration, or perhaps remorse had cano- 
pee its source. To a superstitious eye, 
tucy Ashton, folded in a plaided mantle, 
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with her long hair, escaping partly from 
the snood and falling upon her silver neck, 
might have suggested the idea of the mur- 
dered Nymph of the Fountain. But Ravens- 
wood only saw af male exquisitely beauti- 
ful, and rendered yet more so in his eyes— 
how could it be otherwise—by the conscious- 
ness that she had placed her affections on 
him. As he gazed on her, he felt his fixed 
resolution melting like wax in the sun, and 
hastened, therefore, from his concealment 
in the neighbouring thicket. She saluted 
him, but did not arise from the stone on 
which she was seated. 

‘“My mad-cap brother,” she said, ‘‘has 
left me, but I expect him back in a few 
minutes—for fortunately, as anything 
pleases him for a minute, nothing has 
charms for him much longer.” 

Ravenswood did not feel the power of in-, 
forming Lucy that her brother meditated a 
distant excursion, and would not return in 
haste. He sate himself down on the grass 
at some little distance from Miss Ashton, 
and both were silent for a short space. 

‘*T like this spot,” said Lucy at length, as 
if she had found the silence embarrassing; 
‘the bubbling murmur of the clear fount- 
ain, the waving of the trees, the profusion 
of grass and wild-flowers, that rise among 
the ruins, make it like a scene in romance. 
I think, too, I have heard it is a spot con- 
nected with the legendary lore which I lova 
so well.” 

“It has been thought,” answered Ravens- 
wood, ‘‘a fatal spot to my family; and I 
have some reason to term! it so, for it was 
here I first saw Miss Ashton—and itis here 
I must take my leave of her for ever.” 

The blood, which the first part of this 
speech called into Lucy’s cheeks, was speed- 
ily expelled by its conclusion. 

“No take leave of us, Master!” she ex- 
claimed; ‘‘what can have happened to 
hurry you away?—I know Alice hates—l 
mean dislikes my father—and I hardly 
understood her humor to-day, it was so 
mysterious. But I am certain my father is 
sincerely grateful for the high service you 
rendered us. Let me hope that having won 
you friendship hardly, we shail not lose it 
lightly.” 

‘Lose it, Miss Ashton?” said the Master 
of Ravenswood,—‘‘No—wherever my for- 
tune calls me—whatever she inflicts upon 
me—it is your friend—your sincere friend, 
who acts or suffers. But there is a fate on 
me, and I must go, or I shal! add the ruin 
of others to my own.” 

“Yet donot go from us, Master,” said 
Lucy; and she laid her hand, in all sim- 
plicity and kindness, woon the skirt of his 
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cloak, as if to detain him—‘‘You shall not 
ea from us. My father is powerful, he 
aas friends that are more so than himself— 
do not go till you see what his gratitude 
will do for you. Believe me, he is already 
laboring in your behalf with the Council.” 

‘It may be so,” said the Master, proudly; 
*‘vet it is not to your father, Miss Ashton, 
but to my own exertions, that I ought to 
owe success in the career on which I am 
about to enter. My preparations are al- 
ready made—a sword and a cloak, and a 
bold heart and a determined hand.” 

Lucy covered her face with her hands, 
and the tears, in spite of. her, forced their 
way between her fingers. ‘‘Forgive me,” 
said Ravenswood, taking her right hand, 
which after slight resistance, she yielded 
to him, still continuing to shade her face 
with the left—‘‘I am too rude—too rough— 
too intractable to deal with any being so 
soft and gentle as you are. Forget that so 
stern a vision has crossed you path of life— 
and let me pursue mine, sure that I can meet 
with no worse misfortune after the moment 
it divides me from your side.” 

Lucy wept on, but her tears were less 
bitter. Each attempt which the Master 
made to explain his purpose of departure, 
only proved a new evidence of his desire to 
stay; until, at length, instead of bidding 
her farewell, he gave his faith to her for 
ever, and received hertroth in return. The 
whole passed so suddenly, and arose so 
much out of the immediate impulse of the 
moment, that ere the Master of Ravens- 
wood could reflect upon the consequences 
of the step which he had taken, their lips, as 
well as their hands, had pledged the sin- 
cerity of their affection. 

““And now,” he said, after a moment’s 
consideration, ‘“‘it is fit I should speak to 
Sir William Ashton—he must know of our 
engagement. Ravenswood must not seem 
to dwell under his roof, to solicit clandes- 
tinely the affections of his daughter.” 

“You would not speak to my father on 
the subject?” said Lucy, doubtingly; and 
then added more warmly, ‘“‘O do not—do 
not! Let your lot in life be determined— 
your station and purpose ascertained, be- 
fore. you address my father; I am sure he 
loves you—I think he will consent—but 
then my mother!” 

She paused, ashamed to express the doubt 
she felt how far her father dared to form 
any positive resolution on this most import- 
ant subject, without the consent of his 
lady. 

“Your mother, my Lucy?” replied Ra- 
venswood, ‘‘she is of the house of Douglas, 
a house that has intermarried with mine, 
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even when its glory and power were at the 
highest—what could your mother object to 
my alliance?” 

*T did not say, object,” said Lucy; ‘‘but 
she is jealous of her rights, and may claim 
a mother’s title to be consulted in the first 
instance.” 

‘*Be it so,” replied Ravenswood; ‘‘Lon- 
don is distant, but a letter will reach it and 
receive an answer within a fortnight—I will 
not press on the Lord Keeper for an in- 
stant reply to my proposal.” 

“But,” hesitated Lucy, ‘‘were it not bet- 
ter to wait—to wait a few weeks?—Were 
my mother to see you—to know you—I am 
sure she would approve; but you are unac- 
quainted personally, and the ancient feud 
between the families” 

Ravenswood fixed upon-her his keen dark 
eyes, as if he was desirous of penetrating 
into her very soul. 

“Lucy,” he said, ‘‘I have sacrificed to 
you projects of vengeance long nursed, and 
sworn to with ceremonies little better than 
heathen—I sacrificed them to your image, 
ere | knew the worth which it represented. 
In the evening which succeeded my poor 
father’s funeral, I cut a lock from my hair, 
and, as it consumed in the fire, I swore that 
my rage and revenge should pursue his 
enemies, until they shriveled before me like 
that scorched-up symbol of annihilation.” 

‘It was a deadly sin,” said Lucy, turnmg 
pale, ‘‘to make a vow so fatal.” 

‘‘T acknowledge it,” said Ravenswood, 
‘‘and it had been a worse crime to keep it. 
It was for your sake that I abjured these 
purposes of vengeance, though I scarce 
knew that such was the argument by which 
I was conquered, until I saw you once 
more, and became conscious of the influ- 
ence you possessed over me.” 

“‘And why do you now,” said Lucy, ‘‘re- 
call sentiments so terrible—sentiments so 
inconsistent with those you profess for me 
—with those your importunity has prevailed 
on me to acknowledge?” 

‘“‘Because,” said her lover, ‘‘I would im- 
press on you the price at which I have 
bought your love—the right I have to ex- 
pect your constancy. I say not that I have 
bartered for it the honor of my house, its 
last remaining possession—but though I 
say it not, and think it not, | cannot con- 
ceal from myself that the world may do 
both.” 

“Tf such are your sentiments,” said 
Lucy, ‘‘you have played a cruel game with 
me. But it is not too late to give it over 
—take back the faith and troth which you 
could not plight to me without suffering 
abatement of honor—let what is passed be 
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as if it had not been—forget me—lI will en- 
deavor to forget myself.” 

“You do me injustiogs said the Master 
of Ravenswood; “by all I hold true and 
et you do me the extremity of in- 
f I mentioned the price at which 
I have bought your love, it is only to show 
how much | prize it, to bind our engage- 
ment by a still ane tie, and to show. ‘by 
what I have done to attain this station in 
your regard, how much I must suffer should 
you ever break your faith.” 

“ And why, Ravenswood,” answered Lucy, 
“should you think that possible? — W hy 
should you urge me with even the men- 
tion of infidelity ? —Is it because I ask 
you to delay applying to my father for a 
little space of time? Bind me by what 
vows you please; if vows are unnecessary 
to secure constancy, they may yet prevent 
suspicion.” 

Ravenswood pleaded. apologized, and even 
kneeled, to appease her displeasure; and 
Luey, as placable as she was single-hearted, 
readily forgave the offence which his doubts 
had implied. The dispute thus agitated, 
however, ended by the lovers going through 
an emblematic ceremony of their troth- 
plight, of which the vulgar still preserve 
some traces. ‘hey broke betwixt them the 
thin broad-piece of gold which Alice had re- 
fused to receive from Ravenswood. 

“And never shall this leave my bosom,” 
said Lucy, as she hung the piece of gold 
round her neck, and concealed it with her 
handkerchief, “until you, Edgar Ravens- 
wood, ask me to resign it to you—and, 
while I wear it, never shall that heart ac- 
knowledge another love than yours.” 

With lke protestations, Ravenswood 
placed his portion of the coin opposite to 
his heart. And now, at length, it struck 
them, that time had hurried fast on during 
this interview, and their absence at the 
castle would be subject of remark, if not of 
alarm. As they rose to leave the fountain 
which had been witness of their mutual en- 
gagemeut, an arrow whistled through the 
air, and struck a raven perched on the sere 
branch of an old oak, near to where they 
had been seated. The bird fluttered a few 
yards, and dropped at the feet of Lucey, 
whose dress was stained with some spots 
of its blood. 

Miss Ashton was much alarmed, 
Ravenswood, surprised and angry, looked 
everywhere for the marksman, who had 
given them a proof of lus skill, as little 
expected as desired. He was not long of 
discovering himself, being no other 
Henry Ashton, who came running 
a cross-bow iu his hand. 


and 
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“T knew I should startle you,” he said; 
“and do you know you looked so busy that 
I hoped it would have fallen souse on your 
heads before you were aware of it.—What 
was the Master saying to you, Lucy?” 

“T was telling your sister what an idle lad 
you were, keeping us waiting here for you 
so long,” said Ravenswood, to save Lucy’s 
confusion. 

“Waiting for me? Why, I told you to 
see Lucy home, and that I was to go to 
make the ring-walk with old Norman in the 
Hayberry thicket, and you may be sure that 
would take a good hour, and we have all 
the deer’s marks and furnishes got, while 
you were sitting here with Lucy, like a lazy 
loon.” 

“Well, well, Mr. Henry,” said Ravyens- 
wood; “but let us see how you will answer 
to me for killing the raven. Do you know 
the ravens are all under the protection of 
the Lords of Ravenswood, and to kill one 
in their presence is such bad luck that 11 
deserves the stab?” 

“And that’s what Norman said,” replied 
the boy; “he came as far with me, as within 


a flight-shot of you, and he said he never 


saw a raven sit still so near living folk, and 
he wished it might be for good luck; for the 
raven is one of the wildest birds that flies, 
unless 1t be a tame one—and so I crept on 
and on, till I was within three score yards 
of him, and then whiz went the bolt, and 
there he les, faith! Was it not well shot? 
—and, I daresay, I have not shot in a cross 
bow—not ten times maybe.” 

" Admirably shot indeed,” said Ravens- 
wood; “and you will be a fine marksman if 
you practise hard.’ 

“ And that’s what Norman says s,” answered 
the boy; “but Lam sure it is not my fault 
if I do not practise enough; for, of free will, 
I would do little else, only my father and 
tutor are angry sometimes, and only Miss 
Lucy there gives herself airs about my being 
busy, for all she can sit idle by a well- side 
the whole day, when she has a handsome 
voung gentleman to prate with—I have 
known her do so twenty times, if you will 
believe me.’ 

The boy looked at his sister as he spoke, 
and, in the midst of his mischievous chat- 
ter, had the sense to see that he was really 
inflicting pain upon her, though without 
being able to comprehend the cause or the 
amount. 

“Come now, Lucy,” he said, “don’t greet; 
and if I have said any thing beside the 
mark, I'll deny it again—and what does 


than | the Master of Ravenswood care if you had 
yup with!a hundre ¢ sweethearts ? so ne’er put finger 
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The Master of Ravenswood was, for the 
moment, scarce satisfied with what he 
heard; yet his good sense naturally re- 
garded it as the chatter of aspoilt boy, who 
strove to smortify his sister in the point 
which seemed most accessible for the time. 
But, although of a temper equally slow in 
receiving impressions, and obstinate in re- 
taining thern, the prattle of Henry served 
to nourish in his mind some vague sus- 
picion, that his present engagement might 
only end in his being exposed like a con- 
quered enemy in a Roman triumph, a cap- 
tive attendant on the car of a victor, who 
meditated only the satiating his pride at 
the expense of the vanquished. There 
was, we repeat it, no real ground whatever 
for such apprehension, nor could he be said 
seriously to entertain such for a moment. 
Indeed, it was impossible to look at the 
clear blue eye of Lucy Ashton, and enter- 
tain the slightest permanent doubt con- 
cerning the sincerity of her disposition. 
Still, however, conscious pride and con- 
scious poverty combined to render a mind 
suspicious, which, in more fortunate cir- 
cumstances, would have been a stranger to 
that as well as to every other meanness. 

hey reached the castle, where Sir Wil- 
ham Ashton, who had been alarmed by the 
length of their stay, met them in the hall. 

**HWad Lucy,” he said, ‘‘been in any other 
company than that of one who had shown 
he had so complete power of protecting her, 
he confessed he should have been very un- 
easy, and would have despatched persons 
in quest of them. But, in the company of 
the Master of Ravenswood, he knew his 
daughter had nothing to dread.” 

Lucy commenced some apology for their 


long delay, but, conscience struck, became 


confused as she proceeded; and when Ravens- 
wood, coming to her assistance, endeavored 
to render the explanation complete and 
satisfactory, he only involved himself in the 
same disorder, like one who, endeavoring 
to extricate his companion from a slough, 
entangles himself in the same tenacious 
swamp. It cannot be supposed that the 
confusion of the two youthful lovers escaped 
the observation of the subtle lawyer, accus- 
tomed by habit and profession to trace hu- 
man nature through all her windings. But it 
was not his present policy to take any 
notice of what he observed. He desired to 
hold the Master of Ravenswood bound, but 
wished that he himself should remain free; 
and it did not oceur to him that his plan 
might be defeated by Lucy’s returning the 

assion which he hoped she might inspire. 

f she should adopt some romantic feelings 
toward Ravenswood, in which cireum- 
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stances, or the positive and absolute oppo- 
sition of Lady Ashton, might render it un- 
advisable to indulge her, the Lord Keeper 
conceived they might be easily superseded 
and annulled by a journey to Edinburgh, 
or even to London, a new set of Brussels 
lace, and the soft whispers of half-a-dozen 
lovers, anxious to replace him whom it was 
convenient she should renounce. ‘This was 
his provision for the worst view of the case. 
But, according to its more probable issue, 
any passing favor she might entertain for 
the Master of Ravenswood, might require 
encouragement rather than repression. 

This seemed the more likely, as he had 
that very morning, since their departure 
from the castle, received a letter, the con- 
tents of which he hastened to communicate 
to Ravenswood. A foot-post had arrived 
with a packet to the Lord Keeper from that 
friend whom we have already mentioned, 
who was laboring hard under-hand to con- 
solidate a band of patriots, at the head of 
whom stood Sir Wilham’s greatest terror, 
the active and ambitious Marquis of A : 
The success of this convenient friend had 
been such, that he had obtained from Sir 
William, not indeed a directly favorable 
answer, but certainly a most patient hear- 
ing. ‘This he had reported to his principal, 
who had replied by the ancient French 
adage, ‘‘Chéteau qui parle, et femmi qua 
ecoute, Lun et Tautre va se rendre.” A 
statesman who hears you propose a change 
of measures without reply, was, according to 
the Marquis’s opinion, in the situation of 
the fortress which parleys, and the lady 
who listens, and he resolved to press the 
siege of the Lord Keeper. 

The packet, therefore, contained a letter 
from his friend and ally, and another from 
himself to the Lord Keeper, frankly offer- 
ing an unceremonious visit. They were 
crossing the country to go to the southward 
—the roads were indifferent—the accommo- 
dation of the inns as execrable as possible 
—the Lord Keeper had been long acquainted 
with one of his correspondents, and though 
more slightly known to the Marquis, had 
yet enough of his Lordship’s acquaintance 
to render the visit sufficiently natural, and 
to shut the mouths of those who might be 
disposed to impute it to a political intrigue. 
He instantly accepted the offered visit, de- 
termined, however, that he would not pledge 
himself an inch farther for the furtherance 
of their views than reason (by which he 
meant his own self-interest) should plainly 
point out to him as proper. 

Two circumstances particularly delighted 
him—the presence of Ravenswood, and the 
absence of his own lady. By having the 
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former under his own roof, he conceived 
he might be able to quash all such hazard- 
ous and hostile proceedings as he might 
otherwise have been engaged in under the 
patronage of the Marquis; and Lucy, he 
foresaw, would make, for his immediate 
purpose of delay and procrastination, a 
much better mistress of his family than her 
mother, who would, he was sure in some 
shape or other, contrive to disconcert his 
pelitical schemes by her proud and implac- 
able temper. 

His anxious solicitations that the Master 
would stay to receive his kinsman were of 
course readily complied with, since the 
éclaircissement which had taken place at 
the Mermaiden’s Fountain had removed all 
wish for sudden departure. Lucy and 
Lockhard had, therefore, orders to provide 
all things necessary in their different de- 
partments for receiving the expected guests, 
with a pomp and display of luxury very 
uncommon in Scotland at that remote 
period. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Marauu.—Sir, the man of honor’s come, 
Newly alighted —— 
OVERREACH.—In without reply, 
And do as I command.—— 
Ts the loud music I gave order for 
Ready to receive him? 
New Way To Pay Oup Depts. 


Sir WILLIAM AsHTON, although a man of 
sense, legal information, and great practi- 
cal knowledge of the world, had yet some 
points of character which corresponded 
better with the timidity of his disposition 
and the supple arts by which he had risen 
in the world, than to the degree of eminence 
which he had attained; as they tended to 
show an original mediocrity of understand- 
ing, however highly it had been cultivated, 
and a native meanness of disposition, how- 
ever carefully veiled. He loved the osten- 
tatious display of his wealth, less as a man 
to whom habit has made it necessary than 
as one to whom it is still delightful from 
its novelty. The most trivial details did 
not escape him; and Lucy soon learned to 
watch the flush of scorn which crossed Ra- 
venswood’s cheek when he heard her father 
gravely arguing with Lockhard, nay, even 
with the old housekeeper, upon circumstan- 
ces which, in families of rank, are left un- 
cared for, because it is supposed impossible 
they can be neglected. 

‘IT could pardon Sir William,” said Ra- 
venswood, one evening after he had left the 


room, ‘‘some general anxiety upon this 
’ oD re | 
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occasion, for the Marquis’s visit is an honor, 
and should be received as such; but 1 am 
worn out by these miserable minutiz of tne 
buttery, and the larder, and the very hen- 
coop—they drive me beyond my patience; 
I would rather endure the poverty of Wolf's 
Crag than be pestered with the wealth of 
Ravenswood Castle.” 

‘‘And yet,” said Lucy, ‘at was by atten- 
tion to these minutiz that my father ac- 
quired the property” 

“Which my ancestors sold for lack of it,” 
replied Ravenswood. ‘‘Be it so; a porter 
still bears but a burden, though the burden 
be of gold.” 

Lucy sighed; she perceived too plainly 
that her lover held in scorn the manners 
and habits of a father, to whom she had 
long looked up as her best and most partial 
friend, whose fondness had often consoled 
her for her mother’s contemptuous harsh- 
ness. 

The lovers soon discovered that they dif- 
fered upon other and no less important 
topics. Religion, the mother of peace, was 
in those days of discord so misconstrued 
and mistaken, that her rules and forms 
were the subject of the most opposite opin- 
ions, and the most hostile animosities. The 
Lord Keeper, being a whig, was, of course, 
a Presbyterian, and hed found it conven- 
ient, at different periods, to express greater 
zeal for the kirk than perhaps he really felt. 
His family, equally of course, were trained 
under the same institution. Ravenswood, 
as we know, wes a High-Churchman, or 
Episcopalian, and frequently objected to 
Lucy the fanaticism of some of her own 
communion, while she intimated, rather 
than expressed, horror at the latitudinarian 
principles which she hed been taught to 
think connected with the prelatical form 
of church government. 

Thus, although thcir mutual affection 
seemed to increase rather than to be dim- 
inished, as their characters opened more 
fully on each other, the feelings of each were 
mingled with some less agreeable ingredi- 
ents. Lucy felt a secret awe, amid all -her 
affection for Ravenswood. His soul was of 
a higher, prouder character, than those 
with whom she had hitherto mixed in in- 
tercourse; his ideas were more ficrce and 
free; and he contemned many of the opin- 
ions which had been inculcated upon her, 
as chiefly demanding her veneration. On 
the other hand, Ravenswood saw in Lucy a 
soft and flexible character, which, in his 
eyes at least, seemed too susceptible of 
being moulded to any form by those with 
whom she lived. He felt that his own 
temper required a partner of a more inde- 
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pendent spirit, who could set sail with him 
onhis course of life, resolved as himself to 
dare indifferently the storm and the favor- 
ing breeze. But Lucy was so beautiful, so 
devoutly attached to him, of a temper so 
exquisitely soft and kind, that, while he 
could have wished it were possible to in- 
spire her with a greater degree of  firm- 
ness and resolution, and while he some- 
times became impatient of the extreme fear 
which she expressed of their attachment 
being prematurely discovered, he felt that 
the softness of amind, amounting almost to 
feebleness, rendered her even dearer to 
him, as a being who had voluntarily clung 
to him for protection, and made him the 
arbiter of her fate for weal or woe. His 
feelings towerd her at such moments, were 
those which have been since so beautifully 
expressed by our immortal Joanna Baillie:— 


Thou sweetest thing, 

That e’er did iix its lightly-tibred sprays 

To the rude rock, ah! wouldst thou cling to me? 
Rough and storm-worn I am—yet love me as 
Thou truly dost, I will love thee again 

With true and honest heart, though all unmeet 
To be the mate of such sweet gentleness. 


Thus the very points in which they dif- 
ered, seemed, in some measure, to ensure 
the continuance of their mutual affection. 
If, indeed, they had so fully appreciated 
each other’s character before the burst of 
passion in which they hastily pledged their 
faith to each other, Lucy might have feared 
Ravenswood too much ever to have loved 
him, and he might have construed her soft- 
ness and docile temper as imbecility, ren- 
dering her unworthy of his regard. But 
they stood pledged to each other; and Lucy 
only feared that her lover’s pride might one 
day teach him to regret his attachment; 
Ravenswcod, that a mind so ductile as 
Lucy’s might, in absence or difficulties, be 
induced, by the entreaties or influence of 
those around her, to renou: ce the engage- 
ment she had forrned. 

“Do not fear it,” said Lucy, when upon 
one occasion a hint of such suspfcion escaped 
her lover; ‘‘the mirrors which receive the 
reflection of all successive objects are framed 
of hard materials like glass or steel—the 
softer substancces, when they receive an 
impression, retain it undefaced.” 

‘This is poetry, Lucy,” said Ravenswood, 
‘cand in psetry there is always fallacy, and 
sometimes fiction.” 

“Believe me, then, once more, in honest 
prose,” said Lucy, ‘‘that, though I will 
never wed man without the consent of my 
parents, yet neither force nor persuasion 
shall dispose of my hand till you renounce 
the right I have given you to it.” 
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The lovers had ample time for such ex- 
planations. Henry was now more seldom 
their companion, being either a most un- 
willing attendant upon the lessons of his 
tutor, or a forward volunteer under the in- 
structions of the foresters or grooms. As 
for the Keeper, his mornings were spent 
in his study, maintaining correspondences 
ofall kinds, and balancing in his anxious 
mind the various intelligence which he col- 
lected from every quarter concerning the 
expected change in Scottish politics, and 
the probable strength of the parties who 
were about to struggle for power. At other 
times he busied himself about arranging, 
and countermanding, and then again ar- 
ranging, the preparations which he judged 
necessary for the reception of the Marquis 
of A , whose arrival had been twice de- 
layed by some necessary cause of detention. 

In the midst of all these various avoca- 
tions, political and domestic, he seemed not 
to observe how much his daughter and his 
guest were thrown into each other’s society, 
and was censured by many of his neighbors, 
according to the fashion of neighbors in 
all countries, for suffering such an intimate 
connection to take place betwixt two young 
persons. The only natural explanation was, 
that he designed them for each other; while, 
in truth, his only motive was to temporize 
and procrastinate, until he should discover 
the real extent of the interest which the Mar- 
quis took in Ravenswood’s affairs, and the 
power which he was likely to possess of ad- 
rancing them. Until these pots shoulc be 
made both clear and manifest, the Lord 
Keeper resolved that he would do nothing 
tocommit himself, either in one shape or 
other; and, like many cunning persons, he 
overreached himself deplorably. 

Amongst those who had been disposed to 
censure with the greatest severity the con- 
duct of Sir William Ashton, in permitting 
the prolonged residence of Ravenswood 
under his roof, and his constant attendance 
on Miss Ashton, was the new Laird of 
Girnington, and his -faithful sqnire and 
bottle-holder, personages formerly well 
known to us by the names of Hayston and 
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Bucklaw, and his companion Captain 
Craigengelt. The former had at length 


succeeded to the extensive property of his 
long-lived grand-aunt, and to considerable 
wealth besides, which he had employed in 
redeeming his paternal acres (by the title 
appertaining to which he still chose to be 
designated), notwithstanding Captain 
Craigengelt had proposed to him a most ad- 
vantageous mode of vesting the money in 
Law’s scheme, which was just then 
| broached, and offered his services to travel 
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express to Paris for the purpose. But 
Bucklaw had so far derived wisdom from 
adversity, that he would listen to no pro- 
posal which Craigengelt could invent, 
which had the slighest tendency to risk his 
newly-acquired independence. He that 
once had eaten pease bannocks, drank sour 
wine, and slept in the secret chamber of 
Wolf’s Crag, would, he said, prize good 
cheer and a soft bed as long as he lived, 
and take special care not to need such hos- 
pitality again. 

Craigengelt, therefore, fuund himself dis- 
appointed in the first hopes he had enter- 
tained of making a good hand of the Laird 
of Bucklaw. Still, however, he reaped many 
advantages from his friend’s good fortune. 
Bucklaw, who had never been at all scrupu- 
lous in choosing his companions, was ac- 
customed to, and entertained by a fellow, 
whom he could either laugh with, or laugh 
at, as he had a mind, who would take, ac- 
cording to Scottish phrase, ‘‘the bit and 
the buffet,” understood all sports, whether 
within or without doors, and, when the 
laird had a mind for a bottle of wine (no 
infrequent circumstance), was always ready 
to save him from the scandal of getting 
drunk by himself. Upon these terms 
Craigengelt was the frequent, almost the 
constant, inmate of the house of Girning- 
ton. 

In no time, and under no possibility of 
circumstances, could good have been de- 
rived from such an intimacy, however its 
bad consequences might be qualified by the 
thorough knowledge which Bucklaw pos- 
sessed of his dependant’s character, and the 
high contempt in which he held it. But 
as circumstances stood, this evil communi- 
cation was particularly Hable to corrupt 
what good principles nature had implanted 
in the patron. 

Craigengelt had never forgiven the scorn 
with which Ravenswood had torn the mask 
of courage and honesty from his counte- 
nance; and to exasperate Bucklaw’s resent- 
ment against him, was the safest mode of 
revenge that occurred to his cowardly, yet 
cunning and malignant disposition. 

He brought up, on all occasions, the story 
of the challenge which Ravenswood had de- 
clined to accept, and endeavored, by every 
dee insinuation, to make his patron 
seheve that his honor was concerned in 
bringing that matter to an issue by a pres- 
ent discussion with Ravenswood. But. re- 
specting his subject, Bucklaw imposed on 
him, at length, a peremptory command of 
silence. 

‘T think,” he said, ‘‘the Master has 
treated me unlike a gentleman, and I see 
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no right he had to send me buck 2 cavalier 
answer when I demanded the satisfaction 
of one—But he gave me my life once—and, 
in looking the matter over at present, I put 
myself but on equal terms with him. 
Should he cross me again, I shall consider 
the old accompt as balanced, and his Mas- 
tership will do well to look to himself.” 

‘That he should,” re-echoed Craigengelt; 
‘“‘for when you are in practice, Bucklaw, I 
would bet a magnum you are through him 
before the third pass.” 

“Then you know nothing of the mat- 
ter,” said Bucklaw, ‘‘and you never saw 
him fence.” 

‘‘And I know nothing of the matter?” 
said the dependant—‘‘a good jest, I prom- 
ise you!—and though I never saw Ravens- 
wood fence, have I not been at Monsieur 
Sagoon’s school, who was the first maztre 
darmes at Paris; and have I not been at 
Signor Poco’s at Florence, and Meinheer 
Durchstossen’s at Vienna, and have I not 
seen all their play?” 

‘‘T_ don’t know whether you have or 
not,” said Bucklaw; ‘‘but what about it, 
though you had?” 

‘Only that I will be d—d if ever I saw 
French, Italian, or High-Dutchman, ever 
make foot, hand, and eye, keep time half 
so well as you, Bucklaw.” 

**T believe you lie, Craigie,” said Buck- 
law; ‘‘however, I can hold my own, both 
with single rapier, backsword, sword and 
dagger, broadsword, or case of falchions— 
and that’s as much as any gentleman need 
know of the matter.” 

“‘And the double of what ninety-nine 
out of a hundred know,” ccid Craigengelt; 
“‘they learn to change a fow thrusts with 
the small sword, and then, forsooth, they 
understand the noble art of defence! Now, 
when I was at Roucn in the year 1695, 
there -was a Chevalicr de Chapon and I went 
to the Opera, where we found three bits ot 
English birkies” 

“Is it a long story 
said Bucklaw, 
ceremony. 

“Just as you like,” answered the para- 
site, ‘‘for we made short work of it.” 

“Then I like it short,” said Bucklaw; 
“is it serious or merry?” 

*‘Devilish serious, I assure you, and so 
they found it; for the Chevalier and I” 

“Then I don’t like it at all,” said Buck- 
law; ‘‘so fill a brimmer of my auld auntie’s 
claret, rest her heart! And as the Hieland- 
man says, Skioch doch na skiaill.”* 


you are going to tell?” 
interrupting him without 
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* “Cut a drink with a tale;’’ equivalent to the 
English adage of boon companions, ‘‘D 4» ’s preach 
over your liquor,.”’ 
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‘That was what tough old Sir Evan Dhu 
used to say to me when I was out with the 
metall’d lads in 1689. ‘Craigengelt,’ he 
used to say, ‘you are as pretty a fellow as 
ever held steel in his grip, but you have one 
fault.’ ” 

“Tf he had known you as long as I have 
done,” said Bucklaw, ‘‘he would have found 
out some twenty more; but hang long 
stories, give us your toast, man.” 

Craigengelt rose, went en tiptoe to the 
door, peeped out, shut it carefully, came 
back agaim—clapped his tarnished gold- 
laced hat on one side of his head, took his 
glass in one hand, and touching the hilt of 
his hanger with the other, named, ‘‘The 
King over the water.” 

**{ tell you what it is, Captain Craigen- 
gelt,” said Bucklaw; ‘‘I shall keep my 
mind to myself on these subjects, having 
too much respect for the memory of my 
venerable aunt Girnington to put her lands 
and tenements in the way of committing 
treason against established authority. 
Bring me King James to Edinburgh, Cap- 
tain, with thirty thousand men at his back, 
and I'll tell you what I think about his title; 
but as for running my neck into a noose, 
and my good broad lands into the statu- 
tory penalties ‘in that case made and _ pro- 
vided,’ rely upon it, you will find me no 
such fool. So, when you mean to vapor 
with your hanger and your dram-cup in 
support of treasonable toasts, you must find 
your liquor and company elsewhere.” 

“Well, then,” said Craigengelt, ‘name 
the toast yourself, and be it what it like, 
I'll pledge you, were it a mile to the bottom.” 

‘‘And Vil give you a toast that deserves 
it, my boy,” said Bucklaw; ‘‘what say you 
to Miss Lucy Ashton?” 

“Up with it,” said the Captain, as he 
tossed off his brimmer, ‘‘the bonniest lass 
in Lothian. What a pity the old sneck- 
drawing whigamore, her father, is about to 
throw her away upon that rag of pride and 
beggary, the Master of Ravenswood!” 

“That’s not quite so clear,” said Buck- 
law, in a tone which, though it seemed in- 
different, excited his companion’s eager 
curiosity; and not that only, but also his 
hope of working himself into some sort of 
confidence, which might make him neces- 
sary to his patron, being by no means satis- 
fied to rest on mere sufferance, if he could 
form by art or industry a more permanent 
title to his favor. 

“T thought,” said he, after a moment’s 
pause, ‘that was a settled matter—they are 
continually together, and nothing else is 
spoken: of betwixt Lammerlaw and Tap- 
rain.” 
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“They may say what they please,” re- 
plied his patron, ‘‘but I know better; and 
Pl give you Miss Lucy Ashton’s health 
avain, my boy.” 

“And I would drink it on my knee,” 
said Craigengelt, “if I thought the girl had 
the spirit to jilt that d—d son of a Span- 
iard.” 

‘Tam to request you will not use the 
word jilt aad Miss Ashton’s name together,” 
said Bucklaw, gravely. 

‘Jilt, did I say?—discard, my lad of 
acres—by Jove, I meant to say discard,” 
replied Craigengelt; ‘‘and I hope she’ll dis- 
card him hke asmall card at piquet, and 
take in the King of Hearts, my boy!—But 
yet” 

“But what?” said his patron. 

“But yet I know for certain they are 
hours together alone, and in the woods and 
the fields.” 

‘““That’s her foolish father’s dotage—that 
will be soon put out of the lass’s head, if it 
ever gets into it,” answered Bucklaw. 
‘And now fill your glass again, Captain, I 
am going to make you happy—I am going 
to let you into a secret—a plot—a noosing 
plot—only the noose is but typical.” 

‘“A marrying matter?” said Craigengelt, 
and his jaw fell as he asked the question; 
for he suspected that matrimony would 
render his situation at Girnington much 
more precarious than during the jolly days 
of his patron’s bachelorhood. 

““Ay, a marriage man,” said Bucklaw; 
‘‘but wherefore droops thy mighty spirit, 
and why grow the rubies on thy cheek so 
pale? ‘The board will have a corner, and 
the corner will have a trencher, and the 
trencher will have a glass beside it; and the 
board-end shall be filled, and the trencher 
and the glass shall be replenished for thee, if 
all the petticoats in Lothian had sworn the 
contrary—What, man! I am not the boy to 
put myself into leading-strings?” 

“So says many an honest fellow,” said 
Oraigengelt, ‘‘and some of my _ special 
friends; but, curse me if I know the reason, 
the women could never bear me, and al- 
ways contrived to trundle me out of favor 
before the honeymoon was over.” 

“Tf you could have kept your ground till 
that was over, you might have made a 
good year’s pension,” said Bucklaw. 

“But I never could,” answered the de- 
jected parasite; ‘‘there was my Lord Castle- 
Cuddy—we were hand and glove—lI rode 
his horses—borrowed money, both for him 
and from him—trained his hawks, and 
taught him how to lay his bets; and when 
he took a fancy of marrying, I married him 
to Katie Glegg, whom I thought myself as 
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sure of as man could be of woman. Egad, 
she had me out of the house, as if I had 
run on wheels, within the first fortnight!” 

“Well!” replied Bucklaw, “I think I 
have nothing of Castle-Cuddy about me, or 
Lucy of Katie Glegg. But you see the 
thing will go on whether you like it or no 
—the only question is, will you be useful?” 

“Useful!” exclaimed the Captain;—‘‘and 
to thee, my lad of lands, my darling boy, 
whom I would tramp barefooted through 
the world for!—name time, place, mode, 
and circumstances, and see if I will not be 
useful in all uses that can be devised.” 

“Why then, you must ride two hundred 
miles for me,” said the patron. 

‘A thousand, and call them a flea’s leap,” 
answered the dependant; I'll cause saddle 
my horse directly.” 

‘“Better stay till you know where you are 
to go, and what you are to do,” quoth Buck- 
law. ‘‘You know I have a kinswoman in 
Northumberland, Lady Blenkensop by 
name, whose old acquaintance I had the 
misfortune to lose in the period of my pov- 
erty, but the light of whose countenance 
shone forth upon me when the sun of my 
prosperity began to arise.” 

‘*J)n all such double-faced jades!” ex- 
claimed Craigengelt, heroically; ‘‘this I will 
say for John Craigengelt, that he is his 
friend’s friend through good report and bad 
report, poverty and riches; and you know 
something of that yourself, Bucklaw.” 

‘‘T have not forgot your merits,” said his 
patron; ‘‘I do remember, that, in my ex- 
tremities, you had a mind to crimp me for 
the service of the French king, or of the 
Pretender; and, moreover, that you after- 
ward lent me a score of pieces, when, as I 
firmly believe, yon had heard the news that 
old Lady Girnington had a touch of the 
dead palsy. But don’t be downcast, John; 
I believe, after all, you like me very well in 
your way, and it is my misfortune to have 
no better counsellor at present. To return 
to this Lady Blenkensop, you must know 
she is a close confederate of Duchess Sarah.” 

“What! of Sall Jennings?” exclaimed 
Craigengelt; “‘then she must be a good 
one.” 

“‘Hold your tongue, and keep your Tory 
rants to yourself, if it be possible,” said 
Bucklaw; ‘I tell you, that through the 
Duchess of Marlborough has this Northum- 
brain cousin of mine become a crony of 
Lady Ashton, the Keeper’s wife, or, I may 
say, the Lord Keeper’s Lady Keeper, and 
she has favored Lady Blenkensop with a 
visit on her return from London, and is 
just now at her old mansion-house on the 

anks of the Wansbeck. Now, sis, as it 
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has been the use and wont of these ladies to 
consider their husbands as of no importance 
in the management of their own families, 
it has been their present pleasure, without 
consulting Sir William Ashton, to put on 
the fapis a matrimonial alliance, to be con- 
cluded between Lucy Ashton, and my own 
by right honorable self, Lady Ashton acting 
a self-contituted plenipotentiary on the part 
of her daughter and husband, and Mother 
Blenkensop, equally unaccredited, doing me 
the honor to be my representative. You 
may suppose I was a little astonished when 
I found that a treaty, in which I was so con- 
siderably interested, had advanced a good 
way before I was even consulted.” 

““Oapot me if I think that was according 
to the rules of the game,” said his confi- 
dent; ‘‘and pray, what answer did you re- 
turn?” 

“Why, my first thought was to send the 
treaty to the devil, and the negotiators along 
with it, for a couple of meddling old women; 
my next was to laugh very heartily; and 
my third and last was a settled opinion that 
the thing was reasonable, and would suit 
me well enough.” 

‘‘Why, I thought you had never seen the 
wench but once—and then she had her rid- 
ing-mask on—I am sure you told me so.” 

‘‘Ay—but I liked her very well then. 
And Ravenswood’s dirty usage of me— 
shutting me out of doors to dine with the 
lackeys, because he had the Lord Keeper, 
forsooth, and his daughter, to be guests in 
his beggarly castle of starvation—D—n me, 
Craigengelt, if I ever forgive him till I play 
him as good a trick!” 

*‘No more you should, if you are a lad of 
metal,” said Craigengelt, the matter now 
taking a turn in which he could sympathize; 
‘‘and if you carry this wench from him, it 
will break his heart.” 

‘That it will not,” said Bucklaw; ‘‘his 
heart is all steeled over with reason and phi- 
losophy—things that you, Craigie, know 
nothing about more than myself, God help 
me—But it will break his pride, though, 
and that’s what I’m driving at.” 

‘Distance me,” said Craigengelt, ‘‘but I 
know the reason now of his unmannerly be- 
havior at his old tumble-down tower yonder 
—Ashamed of your company?—no, no!— 
Gad, he was afraid you would cut in and 
carry off the girl.” 

“Kh! Craigengelt?” said Bucklaw—‘‘do 
you really think so?—but no, no! he is a 
devilish deal prettier man than I am.” 
utes ho—he?” exclaimed the parasite— 

‘he’s as black as the crook; and for his size 
—he’s a tall fellow, to be sure—but give 
me a light, stout, middle-sized” 
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“Plague on thee!” said Bucklaw, inter- 
rupting him, ‘“‘and on me for listening to 
you!—you would say as much if I were 
hunch-backed. But as to Ravenswood—he 
has kept no terms with me—I’ll keep none 
with him—if I can win this girl from him, 
IT will win her.” 

‘*Win her?—’sblood, you shall win her, 
point, quint, and quatorze, my kings of 
trumps—you shall pique, repique, and capot 
him.” 

“*Prithee, stop thy gambling cant for 
one iustant,” said Bucklaw. ‘‘Things have 
come thus far, that I have entertained the 
proposal of my kinswoman, agreed to the 
terms of jointure, amount of fortune, and 
$0 forth, and that the affair is to go forward 
when Lady Ashton comes down, for she 
takes her daughter and her son in her own 
hand. Now they want me to send up a 
confidential person with some writings.” 

**By this good wine, I’ll ride to the end 
of the world—the very gates of Jericho, 
and the judgment-seat of Prester John, for 
thee!” ejaculated the Captain. 

**Why, I believe you would do something 
for me, anda great deal for yourself. Now, 
any one could carry the writings; but you 
will have a httle more todo. You must 
contrive to drop out before my Lady Ash- 
ton, just as if it were a matter of little con- 
sequence, the residence of Ravenswood at 
her husband’s house, and his close inter- 
course with Miss Ashton; and you may tell 
her, that all the country talks of a visit 
from the Marquis of A , as it is sup- 
posed, to make up the match betwixt Rav- 
enswood and her daughter. I should like 
to hear what she says to all this; for, rat 
me, if I have any idea of starting for the 
plate at all, if Ravenswood is to win the 
race, and he has odds against me already.” 

‘‘Never a bit—the wench has too much 
sense—and in that belief I drink her health 
a third time; and, were time and place fit- 
ting, I would drink it on bended knees, and 
he that would not pledge me, I would make 
his guts garter his stocking.” 

‘‘Hark ye, Craigengelt; as you are going 
into the society of women of rank,” said 
Bucklaw, ‘‘I’ll thank you to forget your 
strange blackguard oaths and damme’s—I’ll 
write to them, though, that you are a blunt 
untaught fellow.” 

“Ay, ay,” replied Craigengelt; ‘‘a plain, 
blunt, honest, downright soldier.” 

“Not too honest, nor too much of the 
soldier neither; but such as thou art, it is 
my luck to need thee, for I must have spurs 

ut to Lady Ashton’s motions.” 

“‘Y’]] dash them up to the rowel-heads,” 
said Craigengelt; ‘‘she shali come here at 
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the gallop, like a cow chased by a whole 
nest of hornets, and her tail twisted over 
her rump like a corkscrew.” 

*“And hear ye, Craigie,” said Bucklaw; 
“your boots and doublet are good enough to 
drink in, as the man says in the play, but 
they are somewhat too greasy for tea-table 
service—prithee, get thyself a little better 
rigged out, and here is to pay all charges.” 

“Nay, Bucklaw—on my soul, man—you 
use me ill—However,” added Craigengelt, 
pocketing the money, ‘‘if you will have me 
so far indebted to you, I must be conform- 
ing.” 

‘Well, horse and away!” said the patron, 
‘so soon as you have got your riding livery 
in trim. You may ride the black crop-ear 
—and, hark ye, I’ll make you a present of 
him to boot.” 

“T drink to the good luck of my mis- 
sion,” answered the ambassador, ‘‘in a half- 
pint bumper.” 

“‘T thank ye, Craigie, and pledge you—I 
see nothing against it but the father or the 
girl taking a tantrum, and I am told the 
mother can wind them both round her little 
finger. Take care not to affront her with 
any of your Jacobite jargon.” 

‘*‘O ay, true—she is a whig, and a friend 
of old Sall of Marlborough—thank my stars, 
I can hoist any colors ata pinch. I have 
fought as hard under John Churchill as 
ever I did under Dundee or the Duke of 
Berwick.” 

‘‘T verily believe you, Craigie,” said the 
lord of the mansion; ‘‘but, Craigie, do you, 
pray, step down to the cellar, and fetch us 
up a bottle of the Burgundy, 1678—it is in 
the fourth bin from the right-hand turn— 
And I say, Craigie, you may fetch up half-a- 
dozen whilst you are about it.—Egad, we'll 
make a night on’t!” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


And soon they spied the merry men green, 
And eke the coach and four. 
DUKE UPON DuxKF, 


CRAIGENGELT set forth on his mission so 
soon as his equipage was complete, prose- 
cuted his journey with all diligence, and ac- 
complished ‘his commission with all the 
dexterity for which Bucklaw had given him 
credit. As he arrived with credentials 
from Mr. Hayston of Bucklaw, he was ex- 
tremely welcome to both ladies; and those 
who are prejudiced in favor of a new ac- 
quaintance can, for a time at least, discover 
‘excellences in his very faults, and perfec- 
{tions in his deficiencies. Although both 
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ladies were accustomed to good society, yet | betwixt love and fear, about as many more, 


being predetermined to find out an agree- 
able and well-behaved gentleman in Mr. 
Hayston’s friend, they succeeded wonder- 
fully in imposing on themselves. It is true 
that Craigengelt was now handsomely 
dressed, and that was a point of no small 
consequence. But, independent of outward 
show, his blackguard impudence of address 
was construed into honorable bluntness, be- 
coming his supposed military profession; 
his hectoring passed for courage, and his 
sauciness for wit. Lest, however, any one 
should think this a violation of probability, 
we must add, in fairness to the two ladies, 
that their discernment was greatly blinded, 
and their favor propitiated, by the oppor- 
tune arrival of Captain Craigengelt in the 
moment when they were longing for a third 
hand to make a party at tredrille, in 


which, as in all games, whether of chance | 


or skill, that worthy person was a great 
proficient. 

When he found himself established in 
favor, his next point was how best to use it 
for the furtherance of his patron’s views. 
He found Lady Ashton prepossessed 
strongly in favor of the motion, which 


Lady Blenkensop, partly from regard to) 


her kinsman, partly from the spirit of 
match-making, had not hesitated to pro- 
pose to her; so that his task was an easy 
one. Bucklaw, reformed from his prodigali- 
ty, was just the sort of husband which she 
desired to have for her Shepherdess of Lam- 


mermoor; and while the marriage gave her | 
an easy fortune, and a respectable country | 
gentleman for her husband, Lady Ashton | 


was of opinion that her destinies would be 
fully and most favorably accomplished. 
so chanced, also, that Bucklaw, among his 
new acquisitions, had gained the manage- 
ment of a little political interest in a neigh- 
boring county, where the Douglas family 
originally held large possessions. It was 
one of the bosom-hopes of Lady Ashton, 


that her eldest son, Sholto, should represent | 


this country in the British Parliament, and 
she saw this alliance with Bucklaw as a 
circumstance which might be highly favor- 
able to her wishes. 

Craigengelt, who in his way by no means 
wanted sagacity, no sooner discovered in 
what quarter the wind of Lady Ashton’s 
wishes sat, than he trimmed his course ac- 
cordingly. ‘There was little to prevent 
Bucklaw himself from sitting for the 
county—he must carry the heat—must 
walk the course. Two cousins-german—six 
more distant kinsmen, his factor and his 
chamberlain, were all hollow votes—and 
the Girnington interest had always carried, 
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‘But Bucklaw cared no more about riding 
the first horse, and that sort of thing, than 
ihe, Craigengelt, did about a game at birkie 
—it was a pity his interest was not in good 
guidance.” 

All this Lady Ashton drank in with will- 
ing and attentive ears, resolving internally 
‘to be herself the person who should take 
the management of the political influence 
of her destined son-in-law, for the benefit 
of her eldest born, Sholto, and all other 
parties concerned. 

When he found her ladyship thus favor- 
ably disposed, the Captain proceeded, to 
use his employer’s phrase, to set spurs to 
her resolution, by hinting at the situation 
of matters at Ravenswood Castle, the long 
residence which the heir of that family had 
made with the Lord Keeper, and the re- 
ports which (though he would be d-—d ere 
he gave credit to any of them) had been 
idly circulated in the neighborhood. It 
was not the Captain’s cue to appear himself 
to be uneasy on the subject of these rumors; 
but he easily saw from Lady Ashton’s 
flushed cheek, hesitating voice, and flashing 
eye, that she had caught the alarm which 
he intended to communicate. She had not 
heard from her husband so often or so reg- 
ularly as she thought him bound in duty to 
have written, and of this very interesting 
intelligence, concerning his visit to the 
Tower of Wolf’s Crag, and the guest whom, 
with such cordiality, he had received at 
Ravenswood Castle, he had suffered his lady 
to remain altogether ignorant, until she 
now learned it by the chance information 
of a stranger. Such concealment ap- 
proached, in her apprehension, to a mis- 
prison, at least, of treason, if not to actual 
rebellion against her matrimonial authority; 
and in her inward soul did she vow to take 
vengeance on the Lord Keeper, as on a sub- 
ject detected in meditating revolt. Her 
indignation burned the more fiercely, as 
she found herself obliged to suppress it in 
presence of Lady Blenkensop, the kins- 
woman, and of Craigengelt, the confiden- 
tial friend of Bucklaw, of whose alliance 
she now became trebly desirous, since it 
occurred to her alarmed imagination, that 
her husband might, in his policy or timid- 
ity, prefer that of Ravenswood. 

The Captain was engineer enough to dis- 
cover that the train was fired; and therefore 
heard, in the course of the same day, with- 
out the least surprise, that Lady Ashton 
had resolved to abridge her visit to Lady 
Blenkensop, and set forth with the peep of 
morning on her return to Scotland, using 
all the despatch which the state of the 
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roads, and the mode of traveling, would 
possibly permit. 
Unhappy Lord Keeper !—little was he 


aware what a storm was traveling toward 


him in all the speed with which an old- 
fashioned caach and six could possibly 
achieve its journey. He, like Don Gay- 
feros, “forgot his lady fair and true,” and 
was only anxious about the expected visit 
of the Marquis of A . Soothfast tid- 
ings had assured him that this nobleman 
was at length, and without fail, to honor 
his castle at one in the afternoon, being a 
late dinner-hour; and much was the bustle 
in consequence of the annunciation. ‘he 
Lord Keeper traversed the chambers, held 
consultation with the butler in the cellars, 
and even ventured, at the risk of a démélé 
with a cook, of a spirit lofty enough to 
scorn the admonitions of Lady Ashton her- 
self, to peep into the kitchen. Satisfied, 
at length, that everything was in as active 
a train of preparation as was possible, he 
summoned Ravenswood and his daughter 
to walk upon the terrace, for the purpose 
of watching, from that commanding posi- 
tion, the earliest symptoms of his lordship’s 
approach. For this purpose, with slow 
and idle step, he paraded the terrace, which, 
flanked with a heavy stone battlement, 
stretched in front of the castle upon a level 
with the first story; while visitors found 
access to the court by a projecting gateway, 
the bartisan or flat-leaded roof of which was 
accessible from the terrace by an easy flight 
of low and broad steps. ‘The whole bore a 
resemblance partly to a castle, partly to a 
nobleman’s seat; and though calculated, in 
some respects, for defence, evinced that 
it had been constructed under a sense of 
the power aud security of the ancient Lords 
of Ravenswood. 

This pleasant walk commanded a beauti- 
ful and extensive view. But what was 
most to our present purpose, there were 
seen from the terrace two roads, one lead- 
ing from the east, and one from the west- 
ward, which, crossing a ridge opposed to 
the eminence on which the castle stood, at 
different angles, gradually approached each 
other, until they joined not far from the 
gate of the avenue. It was to the westward 
approach that the Lord Keeper, from a sort 
of fidgeting anxiety, his daughter, from 
complaisance to him, and Ravenswood, 
though feeling some symptoms of internal 
impatience, out of complaisance to his 
daughter, directed their eyes to see the pre- 
cursors of the Marquis’s approach. 

These were not long of presenting them- 
selves. ‘I'wo running footmen, dressed in 
white, with black jockey-caps, and long 
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staffs in their hands, headed the train; and 
such was their agility, that they found no 
difficulty in keeping the necessary advance 
which the etiquette of their station re- 
quired, before the carriage and horsemen. 
Onward they came at a long swinging trot, 
arguing unwearied speed in their long- 
breathed calling. Such running footmen 
are often alluded to in old plays (I would 
particularly imstance “Middleton’s Mad 
World, my Masters”), and perhaps may be 
still remembered by some old persons in 
Scotland, as part of the retinue of the an- 
cient nobihty when traveling in full cere- 
mony.* Behind these glancing meteors, 
who footed it as if the Avenger of Blood 
had beed behind them, came a cloud of 
dust, raised by riders who preceded, at- 
tended, or followed, the state-carriage of 
the Marquis. i 

The privilege of nobility, in those days, 
had something in it impressive on the im- 
agination. The dresses and liveries, and 
number of their attendants, their stvle of 
traveling, the imposing, and almost warlike 
air of the armed men who surrounded 
them, placed them far above the laird, who 
traveled with his brace of footmen; and as 
to rivalry from the mercantile part of the 
community, these would as soon have 
thought of imitating the state equipage of 
the Sovereign. At present it is different; 
and I myself, Peter Pattieson, in a late 
journey to Edinburgh, had the honor, in 
the mail-coach phrase, to “change a leg,” 
with a peer of the realm. It was not so in 
the days of which I write; and the Mar- 
quis’s approach, so long expected in vain, 
now took place in the full pomp of ancient 
aristocracy. Sir Wilham Ashton was so 
much interested in what he beheld, and in 
considering the ceremonial of reception in 
case any circumstance had been omitted, 
that he scarce heard his son Henry ex- 
claim, “There is another coach and six 
coming down the east road papa—can they 
both belong to the Marquis of A——-?” 

At length, when they youngster had fairly 
compelled his attention by pulling his 
sleeve, 

He turn’d his eyes, and, as he turn’d, survey’d 

An awful vision. 


Sure enough, another coach and six, 
with four servants or out-riders in attend- 
ance, was descending the hill from the east- 
ward, at such a pace as made it doubtful 
which of the carriages thus approaching 
from different quarters would first reach 
the gate at the extremity of the avenue. 
The one coach was green, the other blue; 


* Note I. Running Footmen, 
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and not the green and blue chariots in the 
Circus of Rome or Constantinople excited 
more turmoil among the citizens than the 
double apparition occasioned in the mind 
of the Lord Keeper. We all remember the 
terrible exclamation of the dying profligate, 
when a friend, to destroy what he sup- 
posed the hypochondriac idea of a spectre 
appearing In a certain shape at a given 
hour, placed before him a person dressed 
up in the manner he described. ‘‘Mon 
Dieu!” said the expiring sinner, who, it 
seems, saw both the real and polygraphic 
apparition—‘‘il y en a deux!” 

The surprise of the Lord Keeper was 
scarcely less unpleasing at the duplication 
of the expected arrival; his mind misgave 
him strangely. There was no neighbor 
who would have approached so uncere- 
moniously, at atime when ceremony was 
held in such respect. It must be Lady 
Ashton, said his conscience, and followed 
up the hint with an anxious anticipation 
of the purpose of her sudden and unan- 
nounced return. He felt that he was 
caught ‘‘in the manner.” That the com- 
pany in which she had so unluckily sur- 
prised him was likely to be highly distaste- 
ful to her, there was no question; and the 
only hope which remained for him was her 
high sense of dignified propriety, which, 
he trusted, might prevent a public explo- 
sion. But so active were his doubts and 
fears, as altogether to derange his purposed 
ceremonial for the reception of the Marquis. 

These feelings of apprehension were not 
confined to Sir William Ashton.  ‘‘It is my 
mother—it is my mother!” said Lucy, 
turning as pale as ashes, and clasping her 
hands together as she looked at Ravens- 
wood, 

‘‘And if it be Lady Ashton,” said her 
lover to her in a low tone, ‘‘what can be 
the occasion of such alarm?—Surely the 
return of a lady to the family from which 
she has been so long absent, should excite 
other sensations than those of fear and dis- 
may.” 

‘*You do not know my mother” said Miss 
Ashton, in a tone almost breathless with 
terror; ‘‘what will she say when she sees 
you in this place!” 

‘“My stay has been too long,” said Ra- 
venswood, somewhat haughtily, ‘‘if her 
displeasure at my presence is likely to be 
so formidable. My dear Lucy,” he resumed, 
in a tone of soothing encouragement, ‘‘you 
are too childishly afraid of Lady Ashton; 
she isa woman of family—a lady of fashion 
—a person who must know the world, and 
what is due to her husband and her hus- 
band’s guests.” 
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Lucy shook her head; and, as if her 
mother, still at the distance of half-a-mile, 
could have seen and scrutinized her de- 
portment, she withdrew herself from beside 
Ravenswood, and, taking her brother 
Henry’s arm, led him to a different part of 
the terrace. The Keeper also shuffled 
down toward the portal of the great gate, 
without inviting Ravenswood to accompany 
him, and thus he remained standing alone 
on.the terrace, deserted and shunned, as it 
were, by the inhabitants of the mansion. 

This suited not the mood of one who was 
proud in proportion to his poverty, and 
who thought that, in sacrificing his deep- 
rooted resentments so far as to become Sir 
William Ashton’s guest, he conferred a 
favor and received none. ‘‘I can forgive 
Lucy,” he said to himself; ‘‘she is young, 
timid, and conscious ot an importnat en- 
gagement assumed without her mother’s 
sanction; yet she should rememper with 
whom it has been assumed, and leave me 
no reason to suspect that she is ashamed of 
her choice. For the Keeper, sense, spirit, 
and expression seem to have left his face 
and manner since he had the first glimpse 
of Lady Ashton’s carriage. I must watch 
how this is to end; and, if they give me 
reason to think myself an unwelcome guest, 
my Visit is soon abridged.” 

With these suspicions floating on his 
mind, he left the terrace, and walking 
toward the stables of the castle, gave direc- 
tions that his horse should be kept in 
readiness, In case he should have occasion 
to ride abroad. : 

In the meanwhile the drivers of the two 
carriages, the approach of which had occa- 
sioned so much dismay at the castle, had 
become aware of each other’s presence, as 
they approached upon different lines to the 
head of the avenue, as a common centre. 
Lady Ashton’s driver and postilions in- 
stantly received orders to get foremost, if 
possible, her ladyship being desirous. of 
despatching her first interview with her 
husband before the arrival of these guests, 
whoever they might happen to be. On the 
other hand, the coachman of the Marquis, 
conscious of his own dignity and that of 
his master, and observing the rival chariot- 
eer was mending his pace, resolved, like a 
true brother of the whip, whether ancient 
or modern, to vindicate his right of prece- 
dence. So that, to inerease the contusion 
of the Lord Keeper’s understanding, he saw 
the short time which remained for consid- 
eration abridged by the haste of the con- 
tending coachman, who, fixing their eyes 
sternly on each other, and applying the 
lash smartly to their horses, begun to thun- 
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der down the descent with emulous rapid- 
ity, while the horsemen who attended them 
were forced to put on to a hand-gallop. 

Sir William’s only chance now remaining 
was the possibility of an overturn, and that 
his lady or visitor might break their necks. 
Tam not aware that he formed any dis- 
tinct wish on the subject, but I have no 
reason te think that his grief in either case 
would have been altogether inconsolable. 
This chance, however, also disappeared; for 
Lady Ashton, though insensible to fear, 
began to see the ridicule of running a race 
with a visitor of distinction, the goal being 
the portal of her own castle, and com- 
manded her coachman, as they approached 
the avenue, to slacken his pace, and allow 
precedence to the stranger’s equipage; a 
command which he gladly obeyed, as com- 
ing in time to save his honor, the horses of 
the Marquis’s carriage being better, or, at 
least, fresher than his own. He restrained 
his pace, therefore, and suffered the green 
coach to enter the avenue, with all its re- 
tinue, which pass it occupied with the 
speed of a whirldwind. The Marquis’s 
laced charioteer no sooner found the pas 
@avance was granted to him, than he re- 
sumed a more deliberate pace, at which he 
advanced under the embowering shade of 
the lofty elms, surrounded by all the at- 
tendants; while the carriage of Lady Ash- 
ton followed, still more slowly, at some dis- 
tance. 

In the front of the castle, and beneath 
the portal which admitted guests into the 
inner court, stood Sir William Ashton, 
much perplexed in mind, his younger son 
and daughter beside him, and in their rear 
a train of attendants of various ranks, in 
and out of livery. The nobility and gentry 
of Scotland, at this period, were remark- 
able even to extravagance for the number 
of their servants, whose services were easily 
purchased in a country where men were 
numerous beyond proportion to the means 
of employing them. . 

The manners of a man, trained like Sir 
William Ashton, are too much at his com- 
mand to remain long disconcerted with the 
most adverse concurrence of circumstances. 
He received the Marquis, as he alighted 
from his equipage, with the usual compli- 
ments of welcome; and, as he ushered him 
into the great hall, expressed his hope that 
his journey had been pleasant. The Mar- 

uis was a tall, well-made man, with a 
thoughtful and intelligent countenance, 
and an eye, in which the fire of ambition 
had for some years replaced the vivacity: of 
youth; a bold, proud expression of counten- 
ance, yet chastened by habitual caution, 
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and the desire which, as the head of a party, 
he necessarily entertained of acquiring pop- 
ularity. Ie answered with courtesy the 
courteous inquiries of the Lord Keeper, 
and was formally presented to Miss Ashton, 
in the course of which ceremony the Lord 
Keeper gave the first symptom of what was 
chiefly occupying his mina, by introducing 
his daughter as ‘‘his wife, Lady Ashton.” 

Lucy blushed; the Marquis looked sur- 
prised at the extremely juvenile appearance 
of his hostess, and the Lord Keeper with 
difficulty rallied himself .so far as to ex- 
plain. ‘‘I should have said my daughter, 
my lord; but the truth is, that I saw Lady 
Ashton’s carriage enter the avenue shortly 
after your lordship’s, and” 

‘*Make no apology, my lord,” replied his 
noble guest; ‘‘let me entreat you will wait 
on your lady, and leave me to cultivate 
Miss Ashton’s acquaintance. I am shocked 
my people should have taken precedence of 
our hostess at her own gate; but your lord- 
ship is aware that I supposed Lady Ashton 
was still in the south. Permit me to be- 
seech you will waive ceremony, and hasten 
to welcome her.” 

This was precisely what the Lord Keepei 
longed to do; and he instantly profited by 
his lordship’s obliging permission. To see 
Lady Ashton, and encounter the first burst 
of her displeasure in private, might pre- 
pare her, in some degree, to receive her un- 
welcome guests with duedecorum. As her 
carriage, therefore, stopped, the arm of the 
attentive husband was ready to assist Lady 
Ashton in dismounting. Looking asif she 
saw him not, she put his arm aside, and re- 
quested that of Captain Craigengelt, who 
stood by the coach with his laced hat under 
his arm, having acted as cavaliere servente, 
or squire in attendance, during the journey. 
Taking hold of this respectable person’s 
arm as if to support her, Lady Ashton tra- 
versed the court, uttering a word or two by 
way of direction to the servants, but not 
one to Sir William, who in vain endeavored. 
to attract her attention, as he rather fol- 
lowed than accompanied her into the hall, 
in which they found the Marquis in close: 
consversation with the Master of Ravens-. 
wood: Lucy had taken the first opportunity: 
of escaping. There was embarrassment om 
every countenance except that of the Mare. 
quis of A ; for even Craigengelt’s im: 
pudence was hardly able to veil his fear of 
Ravenswood, and the rest felt the awkward- 
ness of the position in which they were 
thus unexpectedly placed. 

After waiting a moment to be presented! 
by Sir William Ashton, the Marquis re- 
solved to intrdouce himself, ‘‘The. Lard 
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Keeper,” he said, bowing to Lady Ashton, 
“has just introduced to me his daughter as 
his wife—he might very easily present Lady 
Ashton as his daughter, so little does she 
differ from what [remember her some years 
since.—Will she permit an old acquaintance 
the privilege of a guest?” 

He saluted the lady with too good a grace 
to apprehend a repulse, and then proceeded 
—‘‘This, Lady Ashton, is a peace-making 
visit, and therefore I presume to introduce 
my cousin, the young Master of Ravens- 
wood, to your favorable notice.” 

Lady Ashton could not choose but cour- 
tesy; but there was in her obeisance an air 
of haughtiness approaching to contemptu- 
ous repulse. Ravenswood could not choose 
but bow; but his manner returned the scorn 
with which he had been greeted. 

‘“Allow me,” she said, ‘‘to present to your 
lordship my friend.” Craigengelt, with the 
forward impudence which men of his cast 
mistake for ease, made a sliding bow to the 
Marquis, which he graced by a flourish of 
his gold-laced hat. The lady turned to her 
husband—‘‘You and I, Sir William,” she 
said, and these were the first words she had 
addressed to him, “‘have acquired new ac- 

quaintances since we parted—let me intro- 
duce the acquisition I have made to mine 
—Captain Craigengelt.” 

Another bow, and another flourish of the 
gold-laced hat, which was returned by the 
Lord Keeper without intimation of former 
recognition, and with that sort of anxious 
readiness, which intimated his wish, that 
peace and amnesty should take place be- 
twixt the contending parties, including 
auxiliaries on both sides. ‘‘Let me intro- 
duce you to the Master of Ravenswood,” 
sald he to Captain Craigengelt, following 
up the same amicable system. But the 
Master drew up his tall form to the full ex- 
tent of his height, and without so much as 
looking toward the person thus introduced 
to him, he said, in a marked tone, ‘*Cap- 
tain Craigengelt and I are already perfectly 

well acquainted with each other.” 

‘*Perfectly—perfectly,” replied the Cap- 
tain, in a mumbling tone, like that of a 
double echo, and with a flourish of his hat, 
the circumference of which was greatly 
abridged, compared with those which had 
so cordially graced his introduction to the 
Marquis and the Lord Keeper. 

Lockhard, followed by three menials, now 
entered with wine and refreshments, which 
it was the fashion to offer as a whet before 
dinner; and when they were placed before 
the guests, Lady Ashton made an apology 
for withdrawing her husband from them for 
some minutes upon business of special im- 
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port. The Marquis, of course, requested 
her ladyship would lay herself under no re- 
straint; and Craigengelt, bolting with speed 
a second glass of racy Canary, hastened to 
leave the room, feeling no great pleasure in 
the prospect of being left alone with the 
Marquis of A and the Master of Ravens- 
wood; the presence of the former holding 
him in awe, and that of the latter in bodily 
terror. 

Some arrangements about his horse and 
baggage formed the pretext for his sudden 
retreat, in which he persevered, although 
Lady Ashton gave Lockhard orders to be 
careful most particularly to accommodate 
Captain Craigengelt with all the attendance 
which he could possibly require. The 
Marquis and the Master of Ravenswood 
were thus left to communicate to each other 
their remarks upon the reception which 
they had met with, while Lady Ashton led 
the way, and her lord followed, somewhat 
like a condemned criminal, to her ladyship’s 
dressing-room. 

So soon as the spouses had both entered, 
her ladyship gave way to that fierce au- 
dacity of temper, which she had with diffi- 
culty suppressed, out of respect to appear- 
ances. She shut the door behind the 
alarmed Lord Keeper, took the key out of 
the spring-lock, and with a countenance 
which years had not bereft of its haughty 
charms, and eyes which spoke at once reso- 
lution and resentment, she addressed hor 
astounded husband in these words:—‘‘My 
lord, | am not greatly surprised at the con- 
nections you have becn pleased to form 
during my absence—they are entirely in 
conformity with your birth and breeding; 
and if I did expect anything else, I heartily 
own my error, and that I merit, by having 
done so, the disappointment you had pre- 
pared for me.” 

*“My dear Lady Ashton—my dear Ele- 
anor,” said the Lord Keeper, ‘‘listen to 
reason for a moment, and 1 will convince 
you I have acted with all the regard due to 
the dignity, as well as the interest, of my 
family.” 

‘*T'o the interest of your family I conceive 
you perfectly capable of attending,” re- 
turned the indignant lady, ‘‘and even to the 
dignity of your own family also, as far as it 
requires any looking after—But as mine 
happens to be inextricably involved with it, 
you will excuse me if I choose to give my 
own attention so far as that is concerned.” 

“What would you have, Lady Ashton?” 
said the husband—‘‘What is it that dis- 
pleases you? Why is it that, on your re- 
turn after so long an absence, I am arraigned 
in this manner?” 
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**Ask your own conscience, Sir William, 
‘what has prompted you to become a rene- 
gade to your political party and opinions, 
und led you, for what 1 know, to be on the 
point of marrying your only daughter toa 
beggarly Jacobite bankrupt, the inveterate 
enemy of your family to the boot.” 

“Why, what in the name of common 
sense and civility, would you have me do, 
madam?” answered her husband—*‘Is it 
possible for me, with ordinary decency, to 
turn a young gentleman out of my house, 
who saved my daughter’s life and my own, 
but the other morning as it were?” 

“Save your life! I have heard of that 
story,” said the lady—‘‘the Lord Keeper 
was scared by a dun cow, and he takes the 
young fellow who killed her for Guy of 
Warwick—any butcher from Haddington 
may soon have au equal claim on your hos- 
pitality.” 

‘Lady Ashton,” stammered the Keeper, 
“this is intolerable—and when I am de- 
sirous, too, to make you easy by any sacri- 
fiee—if you would but tell me what you 
would be at.” 

*‘Go down to your guests,” said the im- 
perious dame, ‘‘and make your apology to 
Ravenswood, that the arrival of Captain 
Craigengelt and some other friends, renders 
it impossible for you to offer him lodgings 
at the castle—I expect young Mr, Hayston 
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of Bucklaw.” 
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“Good heavens, madam!” ejaculated her 
husband—‘‘Ravenswood to give place to 
Craigengelt, a common gambler and an in- 
former!—It was all I could do to forbear 
desiring the fellow to get out of my house, 
and I was much surprised to see him in 
your ladyship’s train.” 

“Since you saw him there, you might be 
well assured,” answered this meek help- 
mate, ‘‘that he was proper society. As to 
this Ravenswood, he only meets with the 
treatment which, to my certain knowl- 
edge, he gave toa much-valued friend of 
mine, who had the misfortune to be his 
guest some time since. But take your reso- 
lution; for, if Ravenswood does not quit 
the house, J will.” 

Sir William Ashton paced up and down 
the apartment in the most distressing agi- 
tation; fear, and shame, and anger, con- 
tending against the habitual deference he 
was in the use of rendering to his lady. At 
length it ended, as is usual with timid 
minds placed in such circumstances, in his 
adopting a mezzo termine, a middle measure. 

“T tell you frankly, madam, I neither can 
or will be guilty of the incivility you pro- 
pose to the Master of Ravenswood—he has 
not deserved it at my hand. If you will be 
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so unreasonable as to insult a man of quality 
under your own roof, I cannot prevent you; 
but I will not at least be the agent in such 
a preposterous proceeding.” 

“You will not?” asked the lady. 

‘*“No, by heavens, madam!” her husband 
replied; ‘‘ask me anything congruent with 
common decency, as to drop his acquaint- 
ance by degrees, or the like—but to bid him 
leave my house is what I will not, and can- 
not consent to.” 

“Then the task of supporting the honor 
of the family will fall on me, as it has often 
done before,” said the lady. 

She sat down, and hastily wrote a few 
lines. The Lord Keeper made another 
effort to prevent her taking a step so deci- 
sive, just as she opened the door to call 
her female attendant from the anteroom. 
“Think what you are doing, Lady Ashton 
—you are making a mortal enemy of a 
young man, who is like to have the means 
of harming us” 

‘Did you ever know a Douglas who 
feared an enemy?” answered the lady con- 
temptly. 

“Ay, but he is as proud and vindictive 
as a hundred Douglases, and a hundred 
devils to boot. Think of it for a night 
only.” 

‘Not for another moment,” answered 
the lady;—“‘here, Mrs. Patullo, give this 
billet to young Ravenswood.” 

‘To the Master, madam?” said Mrs. Pa- 
tullo. 

‘“‘Ay, to the Master, if you call him so.” 

“‘T wash my ‘hands of it entirely,” said 
the Keeper; ‘‘and I shall go down into the 
garden, and see that Jardine gathers the | 
winter fruit for the dessert.” 

“Do so,” said the lady, looking after him 
with glances of infinite contempt: ‘‘and 
thank God that you leave one behind you 
as fit to protect the honor of the family, as 
you are to look after pippins and pears.” 

The Lord Keeper remained long enough 
in the garden to give her Ladyship’s mind 
time to explode, and to let, as he thought, 
at least the first violence of Ravenswood’s 
displeasure blow over. When he entered 
the hall, he found the Marquis of A 
giving orders to some attendants. He 
seemed in high displeasure, and interrupted 
an apology which Sir William had com- 
menced, for having left his lordship alone. 

“‘T presume, Sir William, you are no 
stranger to this singular billet with which 
my kinsman of Ravenswood” (an emphasis 
on the word my) “‘has been favored by your 
lady—and, of course, that you are prepared 
to receive my adieus—My kinsman is al- 
ready gone, having thought it unnecessary | 
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to offer any on his part, since all former| 


civilities had been cancelled by this singular 
insult.” 

‘*T protest, my lord,” said Sir William, 
holding the billet in his hand, ‘‘I am not 
privy to the contents of this letter. I know 
Lady Ashton is a warm-tempered and pre- 
judiced woman, and I am sincerely sorry for 
any offence that has been given or taken; 
but I hope your Lordship will consider that 
a lady” 

‘Should bear herself toward persons of a 
certain rank with the breeding of one,” said 
the Marquis, completing the half-uttered 
sentence. 

“True my lord,” said the unfortunate 
Keeper; ‘“‘but Lady Ashton is still a wo- 
man” 

‘And as such, methinks,” said the Mar- 
quis, again interrupting him, ‘‘should be 
taught the duties which correspond to her 
station. But here she comes, and I will 
learn from her own mouth the reason of this 
extraordinary and unexpected affront of- 
fered to my near relation, while both he and 
I were her ladyship’s guests.” 

Lady Ashton accordingly entered the 
apartment at this moment. Her dispute 
with Sir William, and a subsequent inter- 
view with her daugther, had not prevented 
her from attending to the duties of her toi- 
lette. She appeared in full dress, and, from 
the character of her countenance and man- 
ner, well became the splendor with which 
ladies of quality then appeared on such oc- 
casions. 

The Marquis of A bowed haughtily, 
and she returned the salute with eqnal pride 
and distance of demeanor. He then’ took 
from the passive hand of Sir William Ash- 
ton the billet he had given him the moment 
before he approached the lady, and was 
about to speak, when she interrupted him. 
‘I perceive, my lord, you are about to 
enter upon an unpleasant subject. I am 
sorry any such should have occurred at this 
time, to interrupt, in the slightest degree, 
the respectful reception due to your lordship 
—but so it iss—Mr. Edgar Ravenswood, 
for whom I have addressed the billet in 
your lordship’s hand, has abused the hospi- 
tality of this family, and Sir William Ash- 
ton’s softness of temper, in order to seduce 


her parents’) consent, and of which they | 


never can approve.” 

Both gentlemen answered at once, ‘My 
kinsman is incapable” said the Lord 
Marquis. 


“Tam confident that my daughter Lucy | 


is still more incapable” 


Keeper. 
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‘miles from hence. 
a young person into engagements without. 


said Sir William Ashton eagerly. 
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Lady Ashton at once interrnpted, and ra 
plied to them both.—‘‘My Lord Marquis, 
your kinsman, if Mr. Ravenswood has thq 
honor to be so, has made the attempt pr. 
vately to secure the affections of this young 
and inexperienced girl. Sir William Ash-~ 
ton, your daughter has been simple enough 
to give more encouragement than she ought 
to have done to so very improper a suitor.” 

“And I think, madam,” said the Lord 
Keeper, losing his accustomed temper and 
patience, ‘‘that if you had nothing better 
to tell us, you had better have kept this 
family secret to yourself also.” 

‘You will pardon me, Sir William,” said 
the lady, calmly; ‘‘the noble Marquis has a 
right to know the cause of the treatment I 
have found it necessary to use to a gentle- 
man whom he calls his blood-relation.” 

“Tf is a cause,” muttered the Lord 
Keeper, ‘‘which has emerged since the effect 
has taken place; for if it exists at all, J am 
sure she knew nothing of it when her letter 
to Ravenswood was written.” 

‘Tt is the first time that I have heard of 
this,” said the Marquis; ‘“‘but since your 
ladyship has tabled a subject so delicate, 
permit me to say, that my kinsman’s birth 
and connections entitled him to a patient 
hearing, and at least a civil refusal, even in 
case of his being so ambitious as to raise his 
eyes to the daughter of Sir William Ash. 
ton.” 

“Yon will recollect, my lord, of what 
blood Miss Lucy Ashton is come by the 
mother’s side,” said the lady. 

“TY do remember your descent—from a 
younger branch cf the house of Angus,” 
said the Marquis—‘‘and your ladyship— 
forgive me, lady—ought not to forget that 
the Ravenswoods have thrice intermarried 
with the main stem. Come, madam—I 


| know how matters stand—old and long fos- 


tered prejudices are difficult to get over—I 
make every allowance for them—I ought 
not, and I would not otherwise have suf- 
fered my kinsman to depart alone, expelled, 
in a manner, from this house—but I had 
hopes of being a mediator, Iam still un- 
willing to leave you inanger—and shall not 
set forward till after noon, as I rejoin the 
Master of Ravenswood upon the road a few 
Let us talk over this 
matter more coolly.” 

“Tt is what I anxiously desire, my lord,” 
“Lady 
Ashton, we will not permit my Lord of 
A to leave us in displeasure. We must 
compel him to tarry dinner at the castle.” 

“The castle,” said the lady, ‘‘and all that 


said the Lord | it contains, are at the command of the Mar- 


quis, so long as he chooses to honor it with 
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his residence; but touching the farther dis- 
cussion of this disagreeable topic’ 

“Pardon me, good madam,” said the 
Marquis, ‘“‘but I cannot allow you to ex- 

ress any hasty resolution on a subject so 
important. I see that more company is 
arriving; and since I have the good fortune 
to renew my former acquaintance with Lady 
Ashton, I hope she will give me leave to 
avoid perilling what I prize so highly upon 
any disagreeable subject of discussion—at 
least, till we have talked over more pleasant 
topics.” 

The lady smiled, courtesied, and gave 
her hand to the Marquis, by whom, with 
all the formal gallantry of the time, which 
did not permit the guest to tuck the lady 
of the house under the arm, as a rustic does 
his sweetheart at a wake, she was ushered 
to the eating-room. 

Here they were joined by Bucklaw, 
Craigengelt, and other neighbors whom the 
Lord Keeper had previously invited to 
meet the Marquis of A An apology, 
founded upon a slight indisposition, was 
alleged as an’ excuse for the absence of Miss 
Ashton, whose seat appeared unoccupied. 
The entertainment was splendid to pro- 
fusion, and was protracted till a late hour. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Such was our fallen father’s fate, 
Yet better than mine own; 
He shared his exile with his mate, 
I’m banish’d forth alone. 
WALLER. 


2 WILL not attempt to describe the mix- 
ture of indignation and regret with which 
Ravenswood left the seat which had _be- 
longed to his ancestors. The terms in 
which Lady Ashton’s billet was couched 
rendered it impossible for him, without 
being deficient in that spirit of which he 
perhaps had too much, to remain an in- 
stant longer within its walls. The Mar- 
quis, who had his share in the affront, was, 
nevertheless, still willing to make some 
efforts at conciliation. He therefore suf- 
fered his kinsman to depart alone, making 
him promise, however, that he would wait 
for him at the small inn called the Tod’s 
Hole, situated, as our readers may be pleased 
to recollect, half-way betwixt Ravenswood 
Castle and Wolf’s Crag, and about five 
Scottish miles distant from each. Here 
the Marquis proposed to join the Master of 
Ravenswood, either that night or the next 
morning. His own feelings would have 
induced him to have left the castle directly, 
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but he was loath to forfeit, without at least 
one effort, the advantages which he had 
proposed from his visit to the Lord Keeper; 
and the Master of Ravenswood was, even in 
the very heat of his resentment, unwilling 
to foreclose any chance of reconciliation 
which might arise out of the partiality 
which Sir Wilham Ashton had shown 
toward him, as well as the intercessory 
arguments of his noble kinsman. He him- 
self departed without a moment’s delay, 
farther than was necessary to make this 
arrangement. 

At first he spurred his horse at a quick 
pace through an avenue of the park, as if, 
by rapidity of motion, he could stupify the 
confusion of feelings with which he was 
assailed. But as the road grew wilder and 
more sequestered, and when the trees had 
hidden the turrets of the castle, he gradu- 
ally slackened his pace, as if to indulge the 
painful reflections which he had in vain — 
endeayored to repress, The path in which 
he found himself led him to the Mermaid- 
en’s Fountain, and to the cottage of Alice; 
and the fatal influence which superstitious 
belief attached to the former spot, as well 
as the admonitions which had been im vain 
offered to him by the inhabitant of the lat- 
ter, forced themselves upon his memory. 
‘Old saws speak truth,” he said to himself; 
‘fand the Mermaiden’s Well has indeed 
witnessed the last act of rashness of the 
heir of Ravenswood.—Alice spoke well,” 
he continued, ‘‘and I am in the situation 
which she foretold—or rather, 1 am more 
deeply dishonored—not the dependant and 
ally of the destroyer of my father’s house, 
as the old sibyl presaged, but the degraded 
wretch, who has aspired to hold that sub- 
ordinate character, and has been rejected 
with disdain.” 

We are bound to tell the tale as we have 
received it; and, considering the distance 
of the time, and propensity of those through 
whose mouths it has passed to the marvel- 
ous, this could not be called a Scottish 
story, unless it manifested a tinge of Scot- 
tish superstition. As Ravenswood ap- 
proached the solitary fountain, he is said 
to have met with the following singular ad- 
venture:—His horse, which was moving 
slowly forward, suddenly interrupted its 
steady and composed pace, snorted, reared, 
and, though urged: by the spur, refused to 
proceed, as if some object of terror had sud- 
denly presented itself. On looking to the 
fountain, Ravenswood discerned a female 
figure, dressed in a white, or rather greyish — 
mantle, placed on the very spot on which 
Lucy Ashton had reclined while listening 
to the fatal tale of love. His immediate 
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impression was, that she had conjectured 
by which path he would traverse the park 
on his departure, and placed herself at this 
well-known and sequestered place of ren- 
dezvous, to indulge her own sorrow and his 
in a parting interview. In this belief he 
jumped from his horse, and making its 
bridle fast to a tree, walked hastily toward 
the fountain, pronouncing eagerly, yet 
under his breath, the words, ‘‘Miss Ashton! 
—Lucy!” 

The figure turned as he addressed it, and 
discovered to his wondering eyes the feat- 
ures, not of Lucy Ashton, but of old blind 
Alice. The singularity of her dress, which 
rather resembled a shroud than the gar- 
ment of a living woman—the appearance of 
her person, larger, as it struck him, than it 
usually seemed to be—above all, the strange 
circumstance of a blind, infirm, and de- 
crepit person being found alone and ata 
distance from her habitation (considerable, 
if her infirmities be taken into account), 
combined to impress him with a feeling of 
wonder approaching to fear. As he ap- 
proached she arose slowly from her seat, 

-held her shriveled hand up as if to prevent 
his coming more near, and her withered 
lips moved fast, although no sound issued 
from them. Ravenswood stopped; and as, 
after a moment’s pause, he again advanced 
toward her, Alice, or her apparition, moved, 
or glided, backward toward the thicket, still 
keeping her face turned toward him. The 
trees soon hid the form from his sight; and 
yielding to the strong and terrific impression 
that the being which he had seen was not 
of this world, the Master of Ravenswood 
remained rooted to the ground whereon he 
had stood when he caught his last view of 
her. At length, summoning up his cour- 
age, he advanced to the spot on which the 
figure had seemed to be seated; but neither 
was there pressure of the grass nor any 
other circumstance to induce him to believe 
that what he had seen was real and sub- 
stantial. 

Full of those strange thoughts and con- 
fused apprehensions: which awake in the 
bosom of one who conceives he has wit- 
nessed some preternatural appearance, the 
Master of Ravenswood walked back toward 
his horse, frequently, however, looking be- 
hind him, not without apprehension, as if 
expecting that the vision would re-appear. 
But the apparition, whether it was real, or 
whether it was the creation of a heated and 
agitated imagination, returned not again; 
and he found his horse sweating and terri- 
fied, as if experiencing that agony of fear 
with which the presence of a supernatural 
being is supposed to agitate the brute crea- 
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tion. The Master mounted, and rode slowly 
forward, soothing his steed from time to 
time, while the animal seemed internally 
to shrink and shudder, as if expecting some 
new object of fear at the opening of every 
glade. The rider, after a moment’s con 
sideration, resolved to investigate the mat- 
ter farther. ‘‘Can my eyes have deceived 
me,” he said, ‘‘and deceived me for such a 
space of time?—Or are this woman’s in- 
firmities but feigned, in order to excite 
compassion?—And even then, her motion 
resembled not that of a living and existing 
person. Must I adopt the popular creed, 
and think that the unhappy being has 
formed a league with the powers of dark- 
ness?—I am determined to be resolved—I 
will not brook imposition even from my 
own eyes.” 

In this uncertainty he rode up to the 
little wicket of Alice’s garden. Her seat 
beneath the birch-tree was vacant, though 
the day was pleasant, and the sun was high, 
He approached the hut, and heard from 
within the sobs and wailing of a female. 
No answer was returned when the knocked, 
so that, after a moment’s pause, he lifted the 
latch and entered. It was indeed a house 
of solitude and sorrow. Stretched upon 
her miserable pallet lay the corpse of the 
last retainer of the house of Ravenswood, 
who still abode on their paternal domains! 
Life had but shortly departed; and the little 
girl by whom she had been attended in her 
last moments was wringing her hands and 
sobbing, betwixt childish fear and sorrow, 
over the body of her mistress. 

The Master of Ravenswood had some 
difficulty to compose the terrors of the poor 
child, whom his unexpected appearance had 
at first rather appalled than comforted; 
and when he succeeded, the first expression 
which the girl used intimated that ‘the had 
come too late.” Upon inquiring the mean- 
ing of this expression, he learned that the 
deceased, upon the first attack of the mortal 
agony, had sent a peasant to the castle to 
beseech an interview of the Master of Ra- 
venswood, and had expressed the utmost 
impatience for his return. But the mes- 
sengers of the poor are tardy and negligent: 
the fellow had not reached the castle, as was 
afterward learned, until Ravenswood had 
left it, and had then found too much 
amusement among the retinue of the 
strangers to return in any haste to the cot- 
tage of Alice. Meantime her anxiety of 
mind seemed to increase with the agony of 
her body; and, to use the phrase of Babie, 
her only attendant, ‘‘she prayed powerfully 
that she might see her master’s son once 
more, and renew her warning.” She died 
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just as the clock in the distant village tolled 
one; and Ravenswood remembered, with 
internal shudderings, that he had heard 
the chime sound through the wood just be- 
fore he had seen what he was now disposed 
sider as the spectre of the deceased. 
essary, as well from his respect 
ed, as In common humanity to 
ttendant, that he should take 
's to relieve the girl from her 
situation. The deceased, he 
had expressed a desire to be 
nh a solitary churchyard, near the 
; Sf the Tod’s Hole, called the Her- 
mitage, or more commonly Armitage, in 
which lay interred some of the Ravenswood 
family, and many of their followers. Ra- 
venswood conceived it his duty to gratify 
this predilection, so commonly found to 
m among the Scottish peasantry, and 
Babie to the neighboring village 
the assistance of some females, 
. er that, in the meanwhile, he 
i , elf remain with the dead body, 
; which, as in Thessaly of old, it is accounted 
, 
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highly unfit to leave without a watch. 
Thus, in the course of a quarter of an 
§ hour or little more, he found himself sit- 
ting a solitary guard over the inanimate 
corpse of her whose dismissed spirit, unless 
t his eyes had strangely deceived him, had so 
J recently manifested itself before him. Not- 
E withstanding his natural courage, the Mas- 
ter was considerably affected by a concur- 
rence of circumstances so extraordinary. 
“She died expressing her eager desire to see 
me. Can it be, then’—was his natural 
course of reflection—‘‘can strong and earn- 


nature, survive its catastrophe, surmount 
the awful bounds of the spiritual world, 
and place before us its inhabitants in the 
hues and coloring of hfe?—And why was 
that manifested to the eye which could not 
unfold its tale to the ear?—and wherefore 
should a breach be made in the laws of 
nature, yet its purpose remain unknown? 
Vain questions, which only death, when it 
shall make me like the pale and withered 
form before me, can ever resolve.” 

He laid a cloth, as he spoke, over the 
lifeless face, upon whose features he felt 
unwilling any longer to dwell. He then 
took his place in an old carved oaken chair, 
ornamented with his own armorial bear- 
ings, which Alice had contrived to appro- 
priate to her own use in the pillage which 
took place among creditors. officers, domes- 
tics, and messengers of the law, when his 
father left Ravenswood Castle for the last 
time. Thus seated, he banished, as much 
as he could, the superstitious feelings which 
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the late incident naturally inspired. His 
own were sad enough, without the exagger- 
ation of supernatural terror, since he found 
himself transferred from the situation of a 
successful lover of Lucy Ashton, and an 
honored and respected friend of her father, 
into the melancholy and solitary guardian 
of the abandoned and forsaken corpse of a 
common pauper. 

Hie was relieved, however, from his sad 
ofiice sooner than he could reasonably have 
expected, considering the distance betwixt 
the hut of the deceased and the village, and 
the age and infirmities of three old women, 
who came from thence, in military phrase, 
to relieve guard upon the body of the de- 
funct. On any other occasion the speed of 
these reverend sibyls would have been much 
more moderate, for the first was eighty 
years of age and upward, the second was 
paralytic, and the third lame of a leg from 
some accident. But the burial duties ren- 
dered to the deceased, are, to the Scottish 
peasant of either sex, a labor of love. I 
know not whether it is from the temper of 
the people, grave and enthusiastic as it cer- 
tainly is, or from the recollection of the 
ancient Catholic opinions, when the funeral 
rites were always considered as a period of 
festival to the living; but feasting, good 
cheer, and even inebriety, were, and are, 
the frequent accompaniments of a Scottish 
old-fashioned burial. What the funeral 
feast or dirgie, as it is called, was to the 
men, the gloomy preparations of the dead 
body for the coffin were to the women. 
To straight the contorted limbs upon a 
board used for that melancholy purpose, to 
array the corpse in clean linen, and over 
that in its woollen shroud, were operations 
committed always: to the old matrons of 
the village, and in which they found a 
singular and gloomy delight. 

The old women paid the Master their 
salutations with a ghastly smile, which re- 
minded him of the meeting betwixt Macbeth 
and the witches on the blasted heath of 
Forres. He gave them some money, and 
recommended to them the charge of the 
dead body of their contemporary, an office 
which they willingly undertook; intimating 
to him, at the same time, that he must leave 
the hut, in order that they might begin 
their mournful duties, Ravenswood readily 
agreed to depart, only tarrying to recom- 
mend to them due attention to the body, 
and to receive information where he was te 
find the sexton, or beadle, who had in 
charge the deserted churchyard of the Arm- 
itage, in order to prepare matters for the 
reception of old Alice in the place of repose 
which she had selected for herself, 
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“Yell no be pinched to find out Johnie 
Mortsheugh,” said the elder mh and still 
her withered cheek bore a grisly smile,— 
“he dwells near the 'od’s Hole, a House: of 
entertainment where there has been mony a 
blithe birling—for death and drink-draining 
are near neighbors to ane anither.” 

“ Ay! and that’s e’en true, cummer,” said 
the lame hag, propping herself with a crutch 
which supported the shortness of her left 
leg, “for I mind when the father of this 
Master of Ravenswood that is now standing 
before us, sticked young Blackhall with his 
whinger, for a wrang word said over their 
wine, or brandy, or ‘what not—he gaed in 
as light as a lark, and he came out wi’ 
his feet foremost. I was 
of the corpse; and when the bluid was 
washed off, he was a bonny bouk of man’s 
bedy.” 

It may easily be believed, that this ill- 
timed anecdote hastened the Master’s pur- 
pose of quitting a company so evil-omened 
and so odious. Yet, while walking to the 
tree to which his horse was tied, and busying 
himself with adjusting the girths of the sad- 


at the winding | 
your market of that, for I hee it frae a sure 


dle, he could not avoid hearing, through the | 


hedge of the little garden, a conversation re- 
specting himself betwixt the lame woman 
and the octogenarian sibyl. The pair had 
hobbied into the garden to gather rosemary, 
southernwood, rue, and other plants proper 
to be strewed upon the body, and burned by 
way of fumigation in the chimney of the 
cottage. ‘The paralytic wretch, almost ex- 
hausted by the journey, was left guard upon 
the corpse, lest witches or fiends might play 
their sport with it. 

The following low croaking dialogue was 
necessarily overheard by the Master of Ra- 
venswood:—* That’s a fresh and full-grown 
hemlock, Annie Winnie—mony a cummer 
lang syne wad hae sought nae better horse 
to flee over hill and how, through mist and 
moonlight, and light down in the King of 
France’s cellar.” 

“Ay, cummer! but the very deil has 
turned as hard-hearted 
Keeper, and the grit folk that hae breasts 
like whin-stane. ‘They prick us and they 


now as the Lord | 


pine us, and they pit us on the pinny-| 


winkles for witches; and, if I say my 
prayers backward ten times ower, Satan will 
never gie me amends o’ them.” 

“Did ye ever see the foul thief?” asked 
her neighbor. 

“Nal” replied the other spokeswoman; 
“but I trow I hae dreamed of him mony a 
time, and I think the day will come they 
will burn me for’t.—But ne’er mind, 
mer! we hae this dollar of the Master’s, and } 
we'll send doun for bread and for yill, to- 
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bacco, and a ‘dvap brandy to burn, and a wee 
pickle saft sugar—and be there deil, or nae 
deil, lass, we'll hae a merry night o’t.” 
Here her leathern chops uttered a sort of 
rackling ghastly laugh, resembling, toa 
certain degree, the cry of th» screec 
“He’s a frank man, and 
man, the Master,” said Anni _ 
a comely personage—broad i 
and narrow arou: 1d the lungic 
a bonny corpse—I wad li # 
streaking and winding o’ hin’. 
“It is written on his brow. ,. 
nie,” returned the octogenari. ., Ter com- 
panion, “that hand of womai., or of man 
either, will never strage a him—dead-deal 
will never be laid on his back—make you 


hand.” 
“Will it be his lot to die -n 
ground then, Ailsie Gourlay: _ 
by the sword, or the ball, as]™ 
dune before him, mony ane o 
“Ask nae mair questions 
no be graced sae far,” replied whe sage. 
“IT ken ye are wiser than tl eir folk, Ailsie 
Gourlay—But wha tell’d ye this?” 
“Fashna your thumb about that, Annie 
Winnie,” answered the sibyl—I hae it frae 


it—he’ll 
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'a@ hand sure eneugh.” 


“But ye said ye never saw the foul thief,” 
reiterated her SU eee companion, 

“T hae it frae as sure a hand,” said Ailsie, 
“and frae éshenr that spaed his fortune be- 
fore the sark gaed ower his head.” 

“Hark! I hear his horse’s feet riding aff,” 
said the other; “ they dinna sound as if good 
luck was w7’ them.” 

“Mak haste, sirs, 
hag from the cottage, “ 


” eried the paralytic 


and let us do what 
and say what is fitting; for if 
the dead corpse binna straughted it will 
girn and thraw, and that will fear the best 
O vtiggs 

Ravenswood was now out of hearing. 
He despised most of the ordinary prejudices 
about witcherafts, omens, and vaticination, 
to which his age and country still gave 
such implicit credit, that to express a 
doubt of them, was accounted a crime equal 
to the unbelief of Jews or Saracens; he 


iknew also that the prevailing belief con- 


cerning witches, operating upon the hypo- 
chondriac habits of those whom age, infirm- 
ity, and poverty rendered liable to sus- 
picion, and enforced by the fear of death, 
and the pangs of the most cruel tortures, 
often extorted those confessions which en- 


}cumber and disgrace the criminal records of 
cum- | 


Scotland during the seventeenth century. 
‘But the vision of that morning, whether 
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“real or imaginary, had impressed his mind 
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with a superstitious feeling which he in 
vain endeavored to shake off. he nature 
of the business which awaited him at the 
httle inn, called Tod’s Holg, where he soon 
after arrived, was not of a kind to restore 
his spirits. 

It was necessary he should see Mort- 
sheugh, the sexton of the old burial-ground 
at Armitage, to arrange matters for the 
funeral of Alice; and as the man dwelt near 
the place of her late residence, the Master, 
after a slight refreshment, walked toward 
the place where the body of Alice was to 
be deposited. It was situated in the nook 
formed by the eddying sweep of a stream 
which issued from the adjoining hills. <A 
rude cavern in an adjacent rock, which, 

in the interior, was cut into the shape of a 
cross, formed the hermitage, where some 
Saxon saint had in ancient times done 
penance, and given name to the place. The 
rich abbey of Coldinghame had, in latter 
days, established a chapel in the neighbor- 
hood, of which no vestige was now visible, 
though the churchyard which surrounded 
it was still, as upon the present occasion, 
used for the interment of particular per- 
sons. One or two shattered yew-trees still 
grew within the precincts of that which 
had once been holy ground. Warriors and 
barons had been buried there of old, but 
their names were forgotten, and their mon- 
uments demolished. The only sepulchral 
memorials which remained, were the up- 
right headstones which marked the graves 
of persons of inferior rank. The abode of 
the sexton was a solitary cottage adjacent to 
the ruined wall of the cemetery, but so 
low, that, with its thatch, which nearly 
reached the ground, covered with a thick 
crop of grass, fog, and house-leeks, it re- 
sembled an overgrown grave. On inquiry, 
however, Ruvenswood found that the man 
of the last mattock was absent at a bridal, 
being fiddler as well as grave-digger to the 
vicinity. Ue therefore retired to the little 
inn, leaving a message that early next 
morning he would again call for the per- 
son whose double occupation connected him 
at once with the house of motrning and 
the house of feasting. 

An outrider of the Marquis arrived at 
Tod’s Hole shortly after, with a message, 
intimating that his master would join Ra- 
venswood at that place on the following 
morning; and the Master, who would 
otherwise have proceeded to his old retreat 
at Wolf’s Crag, remained there accordingly, 
to give meeting to his noble kinsman. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


HaMuetT.—Has this fellow no feeling of his busi- 
ness?—he sings at grave making. 
Horatio,—Custom hath made it in him a pro: 
perty of easiness. 
HAmuEr,—Tis e’en so, the hand of little employ- 
ment hath the daintier sense. 
Hamuet, Act V. Scene I, 


THE sleep of Ravenswood was* broken by 
ghastly and agitating visions, and his wak- 
ing intervals disturbed by melancholy re- 
flections on the past, and painful anticipa- 
tions of the future. He was perhaps the 
only traveler who ever slept in that miser- 
able kennel without complaiming of his 
lodgings, or feeling inconvenience from 
their deficiencies. It is when ‘‘the mind is 
free the body’s delicate.” Morning, how- 
ever, found the Master an early riser, in 
hopes that the fresh air of the dawn might 
afford the refreshment which night had 
refused him. He took his way toward the 
solitary burial-ground, which lay about 
half-a-mile from the inn. 

The thin blue smoke, which already be- 
gan to curl upward, and to distinguish the 
cottage of the living from the habitation of 
the dead, apprised him that its inmate had 
returned and was stirring. Accordingly, 
on entering the little churchyard, he saw 
the old man laboring in a half-made grave. 
My destiny, thought Ravenswood, seems to 
lead me to scenes of fate and of death; but 
these are childish thoughts, and they shall 
not master me. I will not again suffer my 
imagination to beguile my senses. —The old 
man rested on his spade as the Master ap- 
proached him, as if to receive his commands 
and as he did not immediately speak, the 
sexton opened the discourse in his own way. 

‘*Ye will be a wedding customer, sir, I’se 
warrant.” 

‘“‘What makes you think so, friend?” re- 
plied the Master. 

“I live by twa trades, sir,” replied the 
blithe old man; ‘‘fiddle sir, and spade; fill- 
ing the world, and emptying of it; and I 
suld ken baith cast of customers by head- 
mark in thirty years’ practice.” 

‘“You are mistaken, however, this morn- 
ing,” replied Ravenswood. 

‘‘Am I?” said the old man, looking keenly 
at him, ‘‘troth and it may be; since, for as 
brent as your brow is, there is something 
sitting upon it this day, that is near akin 
to death as to wedlock. Weel, weel; the 
pick and shovel are as ready to your order 
as bow and fiddle.” 

‘‘T wish you,” said Ravenswood, ‘‘to look 
after the decent interment of an old woman, 
Alice Gray, who lived at the Craigfoot in 
Ravenswood Park.” 
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“Alice Gray! blind Alice!” said the sex- 
ton; ‘‘and is she gane at last? that’s an- 
other jow of the bell to bid me be ready. I 
mind when Habbie Gray brought her down 
to this land; a likely lass she was then, and 
looked over her southland nose at'us a’. I 
trow her pride got a downcome. And 1s 
she e’en gane?” 

‘She died yesterday,” said Ravenswood; 
‘and desired to be buried here, beside her 
husband; you know where he lies, no 
doubt?” 

‘Ken where he lies?” answered the sex- 
ton, with national indirection of response, 
“‘T ken where a’body lies, that lies here. 
But ye were speaking o’ her grave?—Lord 
help us—it’s no an ordinar grave that will 
haud. her in, if a’s true that folk said of 
Alice in her auld days; and if I gae to six 
feet deep,—and a warlock’s grave shouldna 
be an inch mair ebb, or her ain witch cum- 
mers would soon whirl her out of her shroud 
for a’ their auld acquaintance —and._ be’t six 
feet, or be’t three, wha’s to pay the making 
o’t, I pray ye?” 

“*T will pay that, my friend, and all rea- 
sonable charges.” 

‘‘Reasonable charges?” said the sexton; 
“ou, there’s grund-mail—and_bell-siller— 
(though the bell’s broken, nae doubt)—and 
the kist—and my day’s wark—and my bit 
fee—and some brandy and yill to the dirgie 
—I am no thinking that you can inter her, 
to a’ decently, under saxteen pund Scots.” 

‘“There is the money, my friend,” said 
Ravenswood, ‘‘and something over. Be 
sure you know the grave.” 

“Yell be ane o’ her English relations, 
Tse warrant,” said the hoary man of skulls; 
“‘T hae heard she married far below her sta- 
tion; it was very right to let her bite on 
the bridle when she was living, and it’s 
very right to gie her a decent burial now 
she’s dead, for that’s a matter o’ credit to 
yourself rather than to her. Folk may let 
their kindred shift for themsells when they 
are alive, and can bear the burden of their 
ain misdoings; but it’s an unnatural thing 
to let them be buried like dogs, when a’ the 
discredit gangs to the kindred—what kens 
the dead corpse about it?” 
~ “You would not have people neglect their 
relations on a bridal occasion neither?” said 
Ravenswood who was amused with the pro- 
fessional limitation of the gravedigger’s phi- 
lanthropy. 

The old man cast up his sharp grey eyes 
with a shrewd smile, as if he understood 
the jest, but instantly continued, with his 
former gravity,—‘‘Bridals—wha wad neg- 
lect bridals, that had ony regard for plenish- 
ing the earth? ‘To be sure, they suld be 
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celebrated with all manner of good cheer, 
and meeting of friends, and musical instru- 
ments, harp, sackbut, and psaltery; or gude 
fiddle and pipegy when these auld-warld in- 
struments of melody are hard to be com- 
passed.” 

‘The presence of the fiddle, I daresay,’ 
replied Ravenswood, ‘‘would atone for the 
absence of all others.” 

The sexton again looked sharply up at 
him, as he answered, ‘‘Nae doubt—nae 
doubt—if it were weel played;—but yon- 
der,” he said, as if to change the discourse, 
‘tis Halbert Gray’s lang hame, that ye were 
speering after, just the third bourock beyond 
the muckle through-stane that stands on 
sax legs yonder, abune some ane of the Ra- | 
venswood; for there is mony of their kin and 
followers here, deil lift them! though it isna 
just their main burial-place.” 

“They are no favorites, then, of yours, 
these Ravenswoods?” said the Master, not 
much pleased with the passing benediction 
which was thus bestowed on his family and 
name. 

“T kenna wha should favor them,” said 
the gravedigger; ‘‘when they had lands and 
power, they were ill guides of them baith, 
and now their head’s down, there’s few care 
how lang they may be of lifting it agai.” 

*“Indeed!” said Ravenswood; ‘‘l never 
heard that this unhappy family deserved 
ill-will at the hands of their couutry. I 
grant their poverty—if that renders them 
contemptible.” 

“Tt will gang a far way till’t,” said the 
sexton of Hermitage, ‘‘ye may tak my word 
for that—at least, I ken naething else that 
suld mak myself contemptible, and folk are 
far frae respecting meas they wad do if I 
lived in a twa-lofted sclated house. But as 
for the Ravenswoods, I hae seen three gene- 
rations of them, deil ane to mend other.” 

“T thought they had enjoyed a fair char- 
acter in the country,” said their descendant. 

‘*Character! Ou, ye see, sir,” said the 
sexton, ‘‘as for the auld gude-sire body of a 
lord, I lived on his land when I was a 
swanking young chield, and could hae 
blawn the trumpet wi’ onybody, for I had 
wind eneugh then—and ~ touching this 
trumpeter Marine* that I have heard play 
afore the Lords of the Circuit, I wad hae 
made nae, mair o’ him than of a bairn and 
a bawbee whistle—I defy him to hae played 
‘Boot and saddle,’ or ‘Horse and away,’ or 
‘Gallants, come trot,’ with me—he hadna 
the tones.” 

‘But what is all this to old Lord Ravens- 
wood, my friend?” said the Master, who, 
with an anxiety not unnatural in his cir- 

*[Note J. Trumpter Marine at Sheriffmuir. ] 
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cumstances, was desirous of prosecuting the 
musician’s first topic—‘* What had his mem- 
ory to do with the degeneracy of the trum-_| 
pet music?” 

‘Just this, sir,” answéred the sexton, 
*‘that I lost my wind in his service. Ye 
see I was trumpeter at the castle, and had 
allowance for blawing at break of day, and 
at dinner-time, and other whiles when there 
was company about, and it pleased my lord; 
and when he raised his militia to caper awa 
to Bothwell Brigg against the wrang- 
headed wastland Whigs, I behoved, reason 
or nane, to munt a horse and caper awa wl’ 
them.” 

“And very reasonable,” said Ravenswood; 
*‘vou were his servant and vassal.” 

*“‘Servitor, say ye?” replied the sexton, 
“and so I was—but it was to blaw folk to 
their warm dinner, or at the warst toa 
decent kirkyard, and no to skirl them awa 
to a blaidy brae-side, where there was deil 
a bedral but the hooded craw. But bide ye 
—ye shall hear what cam o’t, and how far I 
am bund to bedesman to the Ravenswoods. 
—Till't, ye see, we gaed on a braw simmer 
morning, twenty-fourth of June, saxteen 
hundred and se’enty-nine, of a’ the days of 
the month and year,—drums beat—guns 
rattled — horses kicked and_ trampled. 
Hackstoun of Rathillet keepit the brigg wi’ 
musket and carabine and pike, sword and 
scythe for what I ken, and we horsemen 
were ordered down to cross at the ford,—I 
hate fords at a’ times, let abee when there’s 
thousands of armed men on the other side. 
There was auld Ravenswood brandishing his 
Andrew Ferrara at the head, and crying to 
us to come and bucke of, as if we had been 
gaun toa fair,—there was Caleb Balderston, 
that is living yet, flourishing in the rear, 
and swearing Gog and Magog, he would put 
steel through the guts of ony man that 
turned bridle,—there was young Allan Ra- 
venswood, that Pare 


was then, Master, wi 
bended pistol in his hand,—it was a mercy 
it gaed na aff,—crying to me, that had 
scarce as much wind left as serve the neces- 
sary purpose of my ain lungs, ‘Sound, you 
poltroon! sound, you damned cowardly vil- 
lain, or I will blow your brains out! and, 
to be sure, I blew sic points of war, that 
the scraugh of a clockin-hen was music to 
them.” 

“Well, sir, cnt all this short,” said Ra- 
venswood. 

“‘Short!—I had like to hae been cut short 
mysell, in the flower of my youth, as Scrip- 
ture says; and that’s the very thing that I 
compleen o’.—Weel! in to the water we be- 
hoved a’ to splash, heels ower head, sit or 


fa’—-ae horse driving on anither, as is the 
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way of brute beasts, and riders that hae as 


little sense,—the very bushes on the ither 


side were ableeze wi’ the flashes of the Whig 
guns; and my horse had just taen the 
grund, when a blackavised westland carle 
—lI wad mind the face o’ him a hundred 
years yet—an ee like a wild falcon’s, and a 
beard as broad as my shovel, clapped the 
end 0’ his lang black gun within a quarter’s 
length o’ my lug!—by the grace o’ Mercy, 
the horse swarved round, and I fell aff at 
the tae side as the ball whistled by at the 
tither, and the fell auld lord took the Whig 
such aswauk wi his broadsword that he 
made two pieces 0’ his head, and down fell 
the lurdane wi’ a’ his bowk abune me.” 

“You were rather obliged to the old lord, 
I think,” said Ravenswood. 

“‘Was I? my sartie! first for bringing me 
into jeopardy, would I nould J—and then 
for whomling a chield on the tap o’ me, 
that dang the very wind out o° my body?— 
I hae been short-breathed ever since, and 
canna gang twenty yards without peghing 
like a miller’s aiver.”* 

“You lost, then, your place as trum- 
peter?” said Ravenswood. 

“Lost it? to be sure I lost it,” rephed 
the sexton, ‘‘for I couldna hae played pew 
upon a dry humlock—but I might hae dune 
weel eneugh, for I keepit the wage and the 
free house, and little to do but play on the 
fiddle to them, but for Allan, last Lord of 
Ravenswood, that was far waur than ever 
his father was.” 

‘‘What,” said the Master, ‘‘did my father 
—I mean, did his father’s son—this last 
Lord of Ravenswood, deprive you of what 
the bounty of his father allowed you?” 

““Ay, troth did he,” answered the old man; 

‘‘for he loot his affairs gang to the dogs,. 
and let in this Sir Wiliam Ashton on us, 
that will gie naething, and just removed 
me and a’ the puir creatures that nad bite 
and soup in the castle, and a hole to put 
our heads in, when things were in the auld 
way.” 
“TE Lord Ravenswood protected his peo- 
ple. my friend, while he had the means of 
doing so, I think they might spare his 
memory,” replied the Master. 

‘“Ye are welcome to your ain opinion, 
sir,” said the sexton; ‘“‘but ye winna per- 
suade me that he did his duty, either to 
himsell or to huz puir dependent creatures, 
in guiding, us the gate he has done—he 
might hae gien us liferent tacks of our bits 
o’ houses and yards—and me, that’s an auld 
man, living in yon miserable cabin, that’s 
fitter for the dead than the quick, and 
killed wi’ rheumatise, and John Smith in 

* [A broken-winded cart-horse. ] a 
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my dainty bit mailing, and his window 
glazen, and a’ because Ravenswood guided 
his gear like a fule!” 

“Tt is but too true,” said Ravenswood, 
conscience-struck; ‘‘the penalties of extrava- 
gance extend far beyond the prodigal’s own 
sufferings.” 

‘*However,” said the sexton, “‘this young 
man Edgar is like to avenge my wrangs on 
the haill of his kindred.” 

“Indeed?” said Ravenswood; ‘‘why should 
you suppose so?” 

“hey say he is about to marry the 
daughter of Leddy Ashton; and let her 
leddyship get his head ance under her 
oxter, and see you if she winna gie his 
neck a thraw. Sorra a bit, if I were him 
—Let her alane for hauding a’ thing in het 
water that draws near her—sae the warst 
wish I shall wish the lad is, that he may take 
his ain creditable gate o’t, and ally himsell 
wi’ his father’s enemies, that have taken his 
broad lands and my bonny kailyard from 
the lawful owners thereof.” 

Cervantes acutely remarks, that flattery 
is pleasing even from the mouth of a mad- 
man; and censure, as well as praise, often 
affects us, while we despise the opinions 
and motives on which it is founded and ex- 
pressed. Ravenswood, abruptly reiterating 
his command that Alice’s funeral should be 
attended to, flung away from the sexton, un- 
der the painful impression that the great, 
as well as the small vulgar, would think of 
his engagement with Lucy like this ignorant 
and selfish peasant. 

‘‘And I have stooped to subject myself 
to these calumnies, and am rejected not- 
withstanding! Luey, your faith must be 
true and perfect as the diamond, to com- 
pensate for the dishonor which men’s opin- 
ions, and the conduct of your mother, at- 
tach to the heir of Ravenswood!” 

As he raised his eyes, he beheld the Mar- 
quis of A , who, having arrived at the 
Tod’s Hole, had walked forth to look for 
his kinsman. 

After mutual greetings, he made some 
apology tothe Master for not coming for- 
ward on the preceding evening. ‘‘It was 
his wish,” he said, ‘‘to have done so, but he 
had come to the knowledge of some matters 
which induced him to delay his purpose. I 
find,” he proceeded, ‘‘there has been a love 
uffair here, kinsman, and though I might 
blame you for not having communicated 
with me, as being in some degree the chief 
of your faimly”—— 

“With your lordship’s permission,” said 
Ravenswood. ‘‘I am deeply grateful for 
the interest you are pleased to take in me— 
but J am the chief and head of my family.” 
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‘“‘T know it—I know it,” said the Marquis, 
‘‘in astrict heraldic and genealogical sense, 
you certainly are so—what I mean is, that 
being in some measure under my guardian- 
ship ; 

“T must take the liberty to say, my lord,” 
answered Ravenswood—and the tone in 
which he interrupted the Marquis boded no 
long duration to the friendship of the 
noble relatives, when he himself was inter- 
rupted by the little sexton, who came puffing 
after them, to ask if their honors would 
choose music at the change-house to make 
up for short cheer. 

‘‘We want no music,” said the Master, 
abruptly. 

‘*Your honor dinsa ken what ye’re refus- 
ing, then,” said the fiddler, with the im- 
pertinent freedom of his profession. “‘I 
can play ‘Wilt thou do’t again,’ and ‘The 
Auld Man’s Mear’s Dead,’ sax times better 
than ever Pattie Birnie.* Ill get my fiddle 
in the turning of a coffin-screw.” 

‘Take yourself away, sir,” said the Mar- 
quis. 

‘‘And if your honor be a north-country 
gentleman,” said the persevering minstrel, 
‘‘whilk I wad judge from your tongue, I 
can play ‘Liggeram Cosh,’ and ‘Mullin 
Dhu,’ and ‘The Cummers of Athole.’ ” 

““Take yourself away, friend; you inter- 
rupt our conversation.” 

‘Or if, under your honor’s favor, ye 
should happen to be a thought honest, I 
can .play” (this in alow and confidential 
tone) ‘* ‘Killiecrankie.’ and ‘The King 
Shall hae his ain’ and ‘The Auld Stuarts 
back again’—and the wife at the change- 
house is a decent discreet body, neither 
kens nor cares what toasts are drucken, and 
what tunes are played in her house—she’s 
deaf to a’ thing but the clink o’ the siller.” 

The Marquis, who was some times sus- 
pected of Jacobitism, could not help langh- 
ing as he threw the fellow a‘dollar, and bid 
him go play to the servants if he had a 
mind, and leave them at peace. 

‘‘Aweel, gentleman,” said he, “‘I am 
wishing your honors gude-day—I’ll be a’ 
the better of the dollar, and ye’ll be the 
waur of wanting the music, I’se tell ye. 
But P’se gang hamme, and finish the grave 
in the tuning o’ a fiddle-string, lay by my 
spade, and then get my tother bread-win 
ner, and awa to your folk, and see if they 
hae better lugs than their masters.” 


* [Patie Birnie, a celebrated fiddler and songstet 
of Kinghorn.—See Allan Ramsay’s Collected Poems, 
Edition 1721.] 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


True love, an thou be true, 
Thou hast ane kittle part to play; 

For fortune, fashion, fancy, aud thou, . 
Maun strive for many a day. 


T’ve kend by mony a friend’s tale, 
Far better by this heart of mine, 
What time and change of fancy avail 
A true-love knot to untwine. \ 
H#NvERSOUN, 


“JT wisHep to tell you, my good kins- 
man,” said the Marquis, ‘‘now that we are 
quit of that impertinent fiddler, that I had 
tried to discuss this love affair of yours with 
Sir William Ashton’s daughter. I never 
saw the young lady but for a few minutes 
to-day; so being a stranger to her personal 
merits, I pay a compliment to you, and 
offer her no offence, in saying you might 
do better.” 

*“My lord, Iam much indebted for the 
interest you have taken in my affairs,” said 
Ravenswood. ‘‘I did not intend to have 
troubled you in any matter concerning Miss 
Ashton. As my engagement with that 
young lady has reached your lordship, I can 
only say, that you must necessarily suppose 
that I was aware of the objections to my 
marrying into her father’s family, and of 
course must have been completely satisfied 
with the reasons by which these objections 
are overbalanced, since I have proceeded so 
far in the matter.” 

*“Nay, Master, if you had heard me out,” 
said his noble relation, ‘‘you might have 
spared that observation; for without ques- 
tioning that you had reasons which seemed 
to you to counterbalance every other ob- 
stacle, I set myself by every means that it 
became me to use toward the Ashtons, to 
persuade them to meet your views.” 

‘I am obliged to your lordship for your 
unsolicited intercession,” said Ravenswood; 
‘‘especially as Iam sure your lordship would 
never carry it beyond the bounds which it 
became me to use.” 

“Of that,” said the Marquis, ‘‘you may 
be confident; I myself felt the delicacy of 
the matter too much to place a gentleman 
nearly connected with my house in a de- 
grading or dubious situation with these 
Ashtons. But {i pointed out all the advan- 
tages of their marrying their daughter into 
a house so honorable, and so nearly related 
with the first in Scotland; T explained the 
exact degree of relationship in which the 
Ravenswoods stand to ourselves; and I even 
hinted how political matters were like to 
turn, and what cards would be trumps next 
Parliament. I said I regarded you as a son 
—or a nephew, or so—rather than asa 
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more distant relation; and that I made your 
affair entirely my own,” 

“And what was the issue of your lord. 
ship’s explanation?” said Ravenswood, in 
some doubt whether he should resent or ex: 
press gratitude for his interference. 

‘‘Why, the Lord Keeper would have list- 
ened to reason,” said the Marquis; ‘‘he is 
rather unwilling to leaye his place, which, 
in the present view of a change, must be 
vacated; and to say truth, he seemed to have 
a liking for you, and to be sensible of the 
general advantages to be attained by sucha 
match. But his lady, who is tongue of the 
trump, Master”—— 

“What of Lady Ashton, my lord?” said 
Ravenswood; ‘‘let me know the issue of this 
extraordinary conference—I can bear it.” 

“Tam glad of that, kinsman,” said the 
Marquis, *‘for lam ashamed to tell you half 
what she said. It is enough—her mind is 
made up—and the mistress of a first-rate 
boarding-school could not have rejected with 
more haughty mdifference the suit of a 
half-pay Irish officer, beseeching permission 
to wait upon the heiress of a West India 
planter, than Lady Ashton spurned every 
proposal of mediation which it could at all 
become me to offer in behalf of you, my good 
kinsman. I cannot guess what she means. 
A more honorable connection she could not 
form, that’s certain. As for money and 
land, that used to be her husband’s business 
rather than hers; I really think she hates 
you for having the rank which her husband 
has not, and perhaps for not having the 
lands that her goodman has. But I should 
only vex you to say more about it—here we 
are at the change-house.” \ 

The Master of Ravenswood paused as he 
entered the cottage, which reeked through | 
all its crevices, and they were not few, from 
the exertions of the Marquis’s traveling- 
cooks to supply good cheer, and spread, as 
it were, a table in the wilderness, , 

‘*My Lord Marquis,” said Ravenswood, ‘‘ 
already mentioned that accident has put 
your lordship in possession of a secret which, 
with my consent, should have remained one 
even to you, my kinsman, for some time. 
Since the secret was to part from my own 
custody, and that of the only person besides 
who was interested in it, I am not sorry it 
should have reached your lordship’s ears, 
as being fully aware that you are my noble 
kinsman and friend.” 

*“You may believe it is safely lodged with 
me, Master of Ravenswood,” said the Mar- 
quis; ‘‘but I should like well to hear you 
say, that you renounced the idea of an alli- 
ance which you can hardly pursue without 
a certain degree of degradation.” 
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‘Of that, my lord, I shall judge,” an- 
swered Ravenswood, ‘‘and, I hope, with 
delicacy as sensitive as any of my friends. 
But I have no engagement with Sir William 
and Lady Ashton. It is with Miss Ashton 
alone that I have entered upon the subject, 
and my conduct in the matter shall be en- 
tirely ruled by hers. If she continues to 
prefer me in my poverty to the wealthier 
suitors whom her friends recommend, I may 
well make some sacrifice to her sincere 
affection—I may well surrender to her the 
less tangible and less palpable advantages 
of birth, and the deep-rooted prejudices of 
family hatred. If Miss Lucy Ashton should 
change her mind on a subject of such deli- 
eacy, I trust my friends will be silent on 
my disappointment, and I shall know how 
to make my enemies so.” 

‘Spoke like a gallant young nobleman,” 
said the Marquis; ‘‘for my part, I have that 
regard for you that I should be sorry the 
thing went on. Thi3 Sir William Ashton 
was a pretty enough pettifogging kind of a 
lawyer twenty years ago, and betwixt bat- 
tling at the bar, and leading in committees 
of Parliament, he has got well on—the Da- 
rien matter lent him a lift, for he had good 
intelligence and sound views, and sold out 
in time—but the best work is had out of 
him. No government will take him at his 
own, or rather his wife’s, extravagant valua- 
tion; and betwixt his indecision and her in- 
solence, from all I can guess, he will outsit 
his market and be had cheap when no one 
will bid for him. I say nothing of Miss 
Ashton; but Lassure you a connection with 
her father will be neither useful nor orna- 
mental, beyond that part of your father’s 
spoils which he may be prevailed upon to 
disgorge by way of tocher-good—and take 
my word for it, you will get more if you 
have spirit to bell the cat with him in the 
House of Peers.—And I will be the man, 
cousin,” continued his lordship, ‘‘will course 
the fox for you, and make him rue the day 
that ever he refused a composition too hon- 
orable for him, and proposed by me on the 
behalf of a kinsman.” 

There was something in all this, that, as 
it were, overshot the mark. Ravenswood 
could not disguise from himself that his 
noble kinsman had more reasons for taking 
offence at the reception of his suit, than re- 
garded his interest and honor, yet he could 
neither complain nor be surprised that it 
should be so. He contented himself there- 
fore with repeating, that his attachment 
was to Miss Ashton personally; that he de- 
sired neither wealth nor aggrandizement 
from her father’s means and influence; and 
that nothing should prevent his keeping 
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his engagement, excepting her own express 
desire that it should be relinquished—and 
he requested as a favor that the matter 
might be no more mentioned betwixt them 
at present, assuring the Marquis of A 
that he should be his confidant in its proe 
gress or its interruption. ; 

The Marquis soon had more agreeable, as 
well as more interesting subjects on which 
to converse. <A foot-post, who had fol- 
lowed him from Edinburgh to Ravenswood 
Castle, and had traced his steps to the Tod’s 
Hole, brought him a packet laden with 
good news. The political calculations of 
the Marquis had proved just, both in Lon- 
don and at Edinburgh, and he saw almost 
within his grasp the pre-eminence for which 
he had panted.—The refreshments which 
the servants had prepared were now put on 
the table, and an epicure would perhaps 
have enjoyed them with additional zest, 
from the contrast which such fare afforded 
to the miserable cabin in which it was served 
Up. 

The turn of converation corresponded with 
and added to the social feelings of the com- 
pany. The Marquis expanded with pleas- 
ure on the power which probable incidents 
were likely to assign to him, and on the use 
which he hoped to make of it in serving his 
kinsman Ravenswood. Ravenswood could 
but repeat the gratitude which he realy 
felt, even when he considered the topic as 
too long dwelt upon. The wine was excel- 
lent, notwithstanding its having been 


its 
brought in a renlet from Edinburgh; and 
the habits of the Marquis, when engaged 
with such good checr, were somewhat se- 
dentary. And so it fcll out that they de- 
layed their journey two hours later than was 
their original purpose: 

‘But what of that, my good friend?” said 
the Marquis; ‘‘your Castle of Wolf’s Crag 
is but five or six miles’ distance, and will 
afford the same hospitality to your kinsman 
of A that it gave to this same Sir Wil- 
liam Ashton.” 

‘Sir William took the Castle by storm,” 
said Ravenswood, ‘‘and, hike many a victor, 
had little reason to congratulate himself on 
his conquest. ” 

“Well, well!” said Lord A ; Whose 
dignity was something relaxed by the wine 
he had drunk,—‘‘T see I must bribe you to 
harbor me—Come, pledge me in a bumper 
health to the last young lady that slept at 
Wolt’s Crag, and liked her quarters. My 
bones are not so tender as hers, and I am 
resolved to occupy her apartment to-night, 
that I may judge how hard the couch is that 
love can soften.” 

‘Your lordship may choose what pen- 
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ance you please.” said Ravenswood; ‘‘but 


Tassure you, I should expect my old servant 
to hang himself, or throw himself from the 
battlements, should your lordship visit him 
so unexpectedly—I do assure you, we are 
totally and literally unprovided.” 

But his declaration only brought from his 
noble patron an assurance of his own total 
indifference as to every species of accommo- 
dation, and his determination to see the 
Tower of Wolf’s Crag. His ancestor, he 
said, had been feasted there, when he went 
forward with the then Lord Ravenswood to 
the fatal battle of Flodden, in which they 
both fell. Thus hard pressed, the Master 
offered to ride forward to get matters put 
in such preparation as time and circum- 
stances admitted; but the Marquis protested 
his kinsman must afford him his company, 
and would only consent that an avant- 
courier should earry to the destined sene- 
schal, Caleb Balderston, the unexpected 
news of this invasion. 

The Master of Ravenswood soon after ac- 
companied the Marquis in his carriage, as 
the latter had proposed; and when they be- 
came better acquainted in the progress of 
the journey, his noble relation explained the 
very liberal views which he entertained for 
his relation’s preferment, in case of the suc- 
cess of his own political schemes. They re- 
lated to asecret and highly important com- 
mission beyond sea, which could only be 
intrusted to a person of rank, and talent, 
and perfect conddence, and which, as it re- 
quired great trust and reliance on the envoy 
employed, could not but prove both honor- 
able and advantageous to him. We need 
not enter into the nature and purpose of 
this commission farther than to acquaint 
our readers that the charge was in prospect 
highly acceptable to the Master of Ravens- 
wood, who hailed with pleasure the hope of 
emerging from his present state of indigence 
and inaction, into independence and honor- 
able exertion. While he listened thus 
eagerly to the details with which the Mar- 
quis now thought it necessary to intrust 
him, the messenger who had been de- 
spatched to the tower of Wolf’s Crag, re- 
turned with Caleb Balderston’s humble 
duty, and an assurance that ‘‘a’ should be 
in seemly order, sic as the hurry of time 
permitted, to receive their lordships as it 
behoved.” 

Ravenswood was too well accustomed to 
his seneschal’s mode of acting and speaking, 
to hope much from this confident assur- 
ance. He knew that Caleb acted upon the 
principle of the Spanish generals, in the 
campaign of , who, much to the per- 
plexity of the Prince of Orange, their com- 
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mander-in-chief, used to report their troops 
as full in number, and possessed of all 
necessary points of equipment, not con- 
sidering it consistent with their dignity, 
or the honor of Spain, to confess any de- 
ficiency either in men or munition, until 
the want of both was unavoidably discov- 
ered in the day of battle: Accordingly, 
Ravenswood thought it necessary to give 
the Marquis some hint, that the fair assur- 
ance which they had just received from 
Caleb, did not by any means insure them 
against a very indifferent reception. 

“You do yourself injustice, Master,” 
said the Marquis, ‘‘or you wish to surprise 
me agreeably. From this window I see a 
great light in the direction where, if I re- 
member aright, Wolf’s Crag les; and, to 
judge from the splendor which the old 
Tower sheds around it, the preparations 
for our reception must be of no ordinary 
description. I remember your father put- 
ting the same deception on me, when we 
went to the Tower fora few days’ hawking, 
about twenty years since, and yet we spent 
our time as jollily at Wolf’s Crag, as we 
could have done at my own hunting seat at 
B te 

“Your lordship, I fear, will experience 
that the faculty of the present proprietor 
to entertain his friends is greatly abridged,” 
said Ravenswood; ‘‘the will, I need hardly 
say, remains the same. But I am as much 
at a loss as your lordship to account for so 


strong and brilliant a light as is now above 


Wolf’s Crag,—the windows of the Tower 
are few and narrow, and those of the lower 
story are hidden from us by the walls of 
the court. I cannot conceive that any illu- 
mination of an ordinary nature could afford 
such a blaze of light.” 

The mystery was soon explained; for the 
cavaleade almost instantly halted, and the 
voice of Caleb Balderston was heard at the 
coach window, exclaiming, in accents 
broken by grief and fear, ‘‘Och, gentlemen 
—Och, my gude lords—Och, haud to the 
right!—Wolf’s Crag is burning, bower and 
ha’—a’ the rich plenishing outside and in- 
side—a’ the fine graith, pictures, tapestries, 
needle-wark, hangings, and other decore- 
ments—a’ in a bleeze, as if they were nae 
mair than sae mony peats, or as muckle 
peas strae? Haud to the right, gentlemen, 
I implore ye—there is some sma’ provision 
making at Lucky Sma’trash’s—but O, wae 
for this night, and wae for me that lives to 
see it!” 

Ravenswood was at first stunned by this 
new and unexpected calamity; but after a 
moment’s recollection, he sprang from the 
carriage, and hastily bidding his noble kins- 
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man good-night, was about to ascend the 
hill toward the castle, the broad and full 
conflagration of which now flung forth a 
high column of red light, that flickered far 
to seaward upon the dashing waves of the 
ocean. 

“Take a horse, Master,” exclaimed the 
Marquis, greatly affected by this additional 
misfortune, so unexpectedly heaped upon 
his young protégé; ‘‘and give me my am- 
bling palfrey;—and haste forward, you 
knayes, to see what can be done to save the 
furniture, or to extinguish the fire—ride, 
you knaves, for your lives!” 

The attendants bustled together, and be- 
gan to strike their horses with the spur, 
and call upon Caleb to show them the road. 
But the voice of that careful seneschal was 
heard above the tumult, ‘“‘O stop—sirs, 
stop—turn bridle, for the love of mercy— 
add not loss of lives to the loss of warld’s 
gear!—Thirty barrels of pouther, landed 
out of a Dunkirk dogger in the auld lord’s 
time a’ in the vau’ts of the auld tower,— 
the fire canna be far aff it, I trow—Lord’s 
sake, to the right, lads—to the right—let’s 
pit the hill atween us and peril—a wap wY 
a corner-stane o’ Wolf’s’ Crag wad defy the 
doctor!” 

It will readily be supposed that this an- 
nunciation hurried the Marquis and his at- 
tendants into the route which Caleb pre- 
scribed, dragging Ravenswood along with 
them, although there was much in the mat- 
ter which he could not possibly comprehend. 
“Gunpowder!” he exclaimed, laying hold 
of Caleb, who in vain endeavored to escape 
from him, ‘‘what gunpowder? How any 
quantity of powder could be in Wolf’s Crag 
without my knowledge, I cannot possibly 
comprehend.” 

“But I can,” interrupted the Marquis, 
whispering him, ‘‘I can comprehend it 
thoronghly—for God’s sake, ask him no 
more questions at present.” 

“There it is now,” said Caleb, extricating 
himself from his master, and adjusting his 
dress, ‘‘your honor will believe his lord- 
ship’s honorable testimony—His lordship 
minds weel, how, in the year that him they 
cad King Willie died”—— 

‘‘fiush! hush, my good friend!” said the 
Marquis: ‘I shall satisfy your master upon 
that subject.” 

*‘And the people at Wolf’s Hope”—said 
Ravenswood, ‘‘did none of them come to 
your assistance before the flame got so 
high?” 

*“Ay did they, mony ane of them, the 
rapscallions!” said Caleb; ‘‘but truly I was in 
nae hurry to let them into the Tower, where 
there were so much plate ard valuables.” 
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“Qonfound you for an impudent liar!” 
said Ravenswood, in uncontrollable ire, 
“there was not a single ounce of”’—— 

‘“‘Forby,” said the butler, most irrever- 
ently raismg his voice to a pitch which 
drowned his master’s, ‘‘the fire made fast 
on us, owing to the store of tapestry and 
carved timmer in the banqueting ha’, and 
the loons ran like scauded rats sae sune as 
they heard of the gunpouther.” 

“‘T do entreat,” said the Marquis to Ra 
venswood, ‘‘you will ask him no more ques- 
tions.” 

‘‘Only one, my lord—What has become of 
poor Mysie?” 

‘“Mysie?” said Caleb, ‘‘I had nae time to 
look about ony Mysie—she’s in the Tower, 
I’se warrant, biding her awful doom.” 

‘“By Heaven,” said Ravenswood, ‘‘I do 
not understand all this! The life of a faith- 
ful old creature is at stake—my lord, I will 
be withheld no longer—I will at least ride 
up, and see whether the danger is as immi- 
nent as this old foo} pretends.” 

‘‘Weel then, as I live by bread,” said 
Caleb, ‘‘Mysie is weel and safe. I saw her 
out of the castle before I left it mysell. 
Was I ganging to forget an auld fellow-ser- 
vant?” 

‘‘What made you tell me the contrary 
this moment?” said his master. 

“Did I tell you the contrary?” said Caleb; 
“‘then maun hae been dreaming surely, or 
this awsome night has turned my judgment 
—but safe she 1s, and ne’er a living soul in 
the castle, a’ the better for them—they wad 
have gotten an unco heezy.” 

The Master of Ravenswood, upon this 
assurance being solemnly reiterated, and 
notwithstanding his extreme wish to witness 
the last explosion, which was to ruin to the 
ground the mansion of his fathers, suffered 
himself to be dragged onward toward the 
village of Wolf’s Hope, where not only the 
change-house, but that of our well-known 
friend the cooper, were all prepared for re- 
ception of himself and his noble guest, with 
a liberality of provision which requires some 
explanation.’ 

We omitted to mention in its place, that 
Lockhard, having fished out the truth con- 
cerning the mode by which Caleb had ob- 
tained_the supplies for his banquet, the 
Lord Keeper, amused with the incident, 
and desirous at the time to gratify Ravens- 
wood, had recommended the cooper of 
Wolf's Hope to the official situation under 
Government, the prospect of which had 
reconciled him to the loss of his wild-fowl. 
Mr. Girder’s preferment had occasioned a 
pleasing surprise to old Caleb; for when, 
some days after his master’s departure, he 
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found himself absolutely compelled, by some 
necessary business, to visit the fishing ham- 
let, and was gliding like a ghost past the 
door of the cooper, for fear of being sum- 
moned to give some account of the progress 
of the solicitation in his favor, or, more pro- 
bably, that the inmates might upbraid him 
with the false hope he had held out wpon 
‘the subject, he heard himself, not without 
some apprehension, summoned at once in 
treble tenor, and bass,—a trio performed 
by the voices of Mrs. Girder, old Dame 
Loup-the-dyke, and the good man of the 
dwelling —‘*‘Mr. Caleb—Mr. Caleb—Mr. 
Caleb Balderston! I hope ye arena gang- 
ing dry-lipped by our door, and we sae 
muckle indebted to you?” 

This might be said ironically as well as 
inearnest. Caleb augured the worst, turned 
a deaf ear to the trio aforesaid, and was 
moving doggedly on, his ancient castor 
pulled over his brows, and his eyes bent on 
the ground, as if to count the flinty peb- 
bles with which the rude pathway was 
causewayed. But on a sudden he found 
himself surrounded in his progress, like a 


- stately merchantman in the Gut of Gibral- 


tar (1 hope the ladies will excuse the tar- 
paulin phrase) by three Algerine galleys. 

“‘Gude guide us, Mr. Balderston!” said 
Mrs. Girder. 

**Wha wad hae thought it of an auld and 
kend friend?” said the mother. 

*‘And no sae muckle as stay to receive 
our thanks,” said the cooper himself, ‘‘and 
frae the like o’ me that seldom offers them? 
Iam sure I hope there’s nae ill seed sawn 
between us, Mr. Balderston.—Ony man that 
has said to ye, I am no gratefu’ for the sit- 
uation of Queen’s cooper, let me hae a 
whample at him wi’ mine eatche*—that’sa’.” 

“My good friends—my dear friends,” 
said Caleb, still doubting how the certainty 
of the matter might stand, “‘what needs a’ 
this ceremony?—ane tries to serve their 
friends, and sometimes they may happen 
to prosper, and sometimes to misgie—nae- 
thing I care to be fashed wi less than thanks 
—I never could bide them.” 

‘‘Faith, Mr. Balderston, ye suld hae been 
fashed wi’ few o’ mine,” said the downright 
man of staves and hoops, “‘if I had only 
your gude-will to thank ye for—I suld e’en 
hae set the guse, and the wild deukes, and 
the runlet of sack, to balance that account. 
Gude-will, maun, is a geizen’d tub, that 
hauds in nae liquor—but gude-deed’s like 
the cask tight, round, and sound, that will 
haud liquor for the king.” 

“Have ye no heard of our letter,” said 
‘he mother-in-law, ‘‘making our John the 

*Anglice, adze. 
Von, [V.—28. 
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Queen’s cooper for certain?—and scarce a 
chield that had ever hammered gird upon 
tub but was applying for it?” 

“Have I heard! ! ? said Caleb (who now 
found how the wind set), with an accent of 
exceeding contempt at the doubt expressed 
—‘‘Have I heard, quo’ she! ! !”—and as he 
spoke, he changed his shambling, skulking, 
dodging pace, into a manly and authorita- 
tive step, re-adjusted his cocked hat, and 
suffered his brow to emerge from under it 
in all the pride of aristocracy, like the sur 
from behind a cloud. 

‘To be sure he canna but hae heard,” 
said the good woman. 

‘“Ay, to be sure, it’s impossible but ] 
should,” said Caleb; ‘‘and sae I’ll be tne 
first to kiss ye, joe, and wish you, cooper, 
much joy of your preferment, naething 
doubting but ye ken wha are your friends 
and have helped ye, and can help ye. 1 
thought it right to look a wee strange upon 
it at first,” added Caleb, ‘‘just to see if ye 
were made of the right mettle—but ye ring 
true, lad, ye ring true!” 

So saying, witha most lordly air he kissed 
the woman, and abandoned his hand, with 
an air of serene patronage, to the hearty 
shake of Mr. Girdez’s horn-hard palm. 
Upon this complete, and to Caleb most 
satisfactory, information, he did not, it may 
readily be believed, hesitate to accept an 
invitation to a solemn feast, to which were 
invited, not only all the notables of the vil- 
lage, but even his ancient antagonist, Mr. 
Dingall himself. At this festivity he was, 
of course, the most welcome and most hon- 
ored guest; and so well did he ply the com- 
pany with stories of what he could do with 
his master, his master with the Lord Keeper, 
the Lord Keeper with the Council, and the 
Council with the King, that before the com- 
pany dismissed (which was, indeed, rather 
at an early hour than a late one), every man 
of note in the village was ascending to the 
top-gallant of some ideal preferment by the 
ladder of ropes which Caleb had presented 
to their imagination. Nay, the cunning 
butler regained in that moment, not only 
all the influence he possessed formerly over 
the villagers, when the baronial family 
which he served were at the proudest, but 
acquired even an accession of importance.. 
The writer—the very attorney himself— 
such is the thirst of preferment—felt the 
force of the attraction, and taking an oppor 
tunity to draw Caleb into a corner, spoke, 
with affectionate regret, of the declining 
health of the sheriff clerk of the county. 

*“Anexcellent man—a most valuable man, 
Mr. Caleb—but fat sall I say!—we are peer 
feckless bodies—here the day, and awa: by 
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cock-sereech the morn—and if he failzics, 
there maun be somebody in his place—and 
gif that ye could airt it my way, I sall be 
thankful, man—a gluve stuffed wi’ gowd 
nobles—an’ hark ye, man, something canny 
till yourse!l—and the Wolf’s Hope carles to 
settle kindly wi’ the Master of Ravenswood, 
—that is, Lord Ravenswood—God bless his 
lordship!” 

A smile, and a hearty squeeze by the 
hand, was the suitable answer to this over- 
ture—and Caleb made his escape from the 
jovial party in order to avoid committing 
himself by any special promises. 

‘The Lord be gude to me!” said Caleb, 
when he found himself in the open air, and 
at liberty to give vent to the self-exultation 
with which he was, as it were, distended; 
‘‘did ever ony man see sic a set of green- 
gaislings!—the very pick-maws and _ solan- 
geese outby yonder at the Bass hae ten 
times their sense!—God, an I had been the 
Lord High Commissioner to the Estates 0’ 
Parliament, they couldna hae beflummed 
me mair—and, to speak Heaven’s truth, I 
could hardly hae beflummed them better 
neither! But the writer—ha! ha! ha!—ah, 
ha! ha! ha! mercy on me, that I suld live 
in my auld days to gie the gang-by to the 
very writer!—Sheriff-clerk!!!—But I hae 
an auld account to settle wi’ the carle; and 
to make amends for byganes, the office shall 
just cost him as much time-serving as if he 
were to get it in gude earnest—of whilk 
there is sma’ appearance, unless the Master 
learns mair the ways of this warld, whilk 
it is muckle to be doubted that he never 
will do.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
Why flames the far summit—why shoot to the 
blast 


Those embers, like stars from the firmament cast ?— 
Tis the fire-shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 
From his eyry, that beacons the darkness of 
Heaven. 
CAMPBELL. 


THE circumstances announced in the con- 
clusion of the last chapter, will account for 
the ready and cheerful reception of the Mar- 
quis of A and the Master of Ravens- 
wood in the village of Wolf’s Hope. In 
fact, Caleb had no sooner announced the 
conflagration of the Tower than the whole 
hamlet were upon foot to hasten to extin- 
guish the flames. And although that zeal- 
ous adherent diverted their zeal by intima- 
ting the formidable contents of the subter- 
ranean apartments, yet the check only 
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turned their assiduity into another direc- 
tion. Never had there been such slaughter- 
ing of capons, and fat geese, and barn-door 
fowls,—never such boiling of reested hams, 
—never such making of car-cakes and sweet 
scones, Selkirk bannocks, cookies, and pet- 
ticoat-tails, —delicacies little known to the 
present generation. Never had there been 
such a tapping of barrels, and such uncork- 
ing of greybeards, in the village of Wolt’s 
Hope. All the inferior houses were thrown 
open for the reception of the Marquis’s de- 
pendants, who came, it was thought, as pre- 
cursors of the shower of preferment, which 
hereafter was to leave the rest of Scotland 
dry, in order to distil its rich dews on the 
village of Wolf’s Hope under Lammermoor. 
The minister put in his claim to have the 
guests of distinction lodged at the Manse, 
having his eye, it was thought, upon aneigh- 
boring preferment, where the incumbent 
was sickly; but Mr. Balderston destined that 
honor to the cooper, his wife, and his wife’s 
mother, who danced for joy at the prefer- 
ence thus assigned them. 

Many a beck and many a bow welcomed 
these noble guests to as good entertain- 
ment as persons of such rank could set be- 
fore such visitors; and the old dame, who 
had formerly lived in Ravenswood Castle, 
and knew, as she said, the ways of the no- 
bility, was in no whit wanting in arranging 
matters, as well as circumstances permitted, 
according to the etiquette of the times. 
The cooper’s house was so roomy, that each 
guest had his separate retiring room, to 
which they were ushered with all due cere- 
mony, while the plentiful supper was in the 
act of being placed upon the table. 

Ravenswood no sooner found himself 
alone, than, impelled by a thousand feelings, 
he left the apartment, the house, and the 
village, and hastily retraced his steps to the 
brow of the hill, which rose betwixt the 
village, and screened it from the tower, in 
order to view the final fall of the house of 
his fathers. Some idle boys from the ham- 
let had taken the same direction out of cu- 
riosity, having first witnessed the arrival of 
the coach-and-six and its attendants. As 
they ran one by one past the Master, calling 
to each other to ‘‘ecome and see the auld 
tower blaw up in the lift like the peelings 
of an ingan,” he could not but feel himself 
moved with indignation. ‘‘And these are 
the sons of my father’s vassals,” he said— 
‘“‘of men bound, both by law and gratitude, 
to follow our steps through battle, and fire, 
and flood; and now the destruction of their 
liege-lord’s house is but a holiday’s sight te 
them!” 

These exasperating reflections were partly 
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expressed in the acrimony with which he 
exclaimed, on feeling himself pulled by the 
cloak,—‘‘What do you want, you dog?” 


“Tam a dog, and an auld dog too,” an- | 


swered Caleb, for it was he who had taken 


the freedom, ‘‘and I am like to get a dog’s | 


wages—but it does not signification a pinch 
of sneeshing, for Iam ower auld a dog to 


learn new tricks, or to follow a new master.” | 


As he spoke, Ravenswood attained the, 


ridge of the hill from which Wolf’s Crag 


was visible; the flames had entirely sunk | 
down, and to his great surprise, there was | 


only a dusky reddening upon the clouds 
immediately over the castle, which seemed 


fire. 
“The place cannot have blown up,” said 


the Master; ‘‘we must have heard the re- | 


port—if a quarter of the gunpowder was 
there you tell me of, it would have been 
heard twenty miles off.” 

“It’s very like it wad,” said Balderston, 
composedly. 

‘Then the fire cannot have reached the 
vaults?” 

**Tt’s like no,” answered Caleb, with the 
same impenetrable gravity. 

‘**Hark ye, Caleb,” said his master, ‘‘this 
grows a little too much for my patience. 
I must go and examine how matters stand 
av Wolf’s Crag myself.” 

““Your honor is ganging to gang nae sic 
gaet,” said Caleb, firmly. 

“*And why not?” said Ravenswood, sharp- 
ly; ‘‘who or what shall prevent me?” 

‘‘Even I mysell,” said Caleb, with the 
same determination. 

‘You, Balderston!” replied the Master; 
‘vou are forgetting yourself, I think.” 

‘But I think no,” said Balderston; ‘‘for 
I can just tell ye a’ about the castle on this 
knowe-head as weel as if ye were at it. 
Only dinna pit yoursell into a kippage, and 
expose yoursell before the weans, or before 
the Marquis, when ye gang downby.” 

“Speak out, you old fool,” replied his 
master, ‘‘and let me know the best and the 
worst at once.” 

“Ou, the best and the warst is, just that 
the tower is standing hale and feir, as safe 
and as empty as when ye left it.” 

“‘Tndeed!—and the fire?” said Ravens- 
wood. 

‘“Not a gleed of fire, then, except the bit 
kindling peat, and maybe a spunk in Mysie’s 
cutty-pipe,” replied Caleb. 

“‘But the flame!” demanded Ravenswood; 
“the broad blaze which might have been 
seen ten miles off—what occasioned that?” 

“Hout awa! it’s an auld saying and a 
true,-~ 
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Little’s the light 

Will be scen in a mirk night. 
A wheen fern and horse litter that I fired 
in the courtyard, after sending back the 
loon of a footman; and, to speak Heaven’s 
truth, the next time that ye send or bring 
ony body here, let them be gentles, allen- 
arly without ony fremd servants, like that 
chield Lockhard, to be gledging and glee- 
ing about, and looking upon the wrang side 
of ane’s housekeeping, to the discredit of 
the family, and forcing ane to damn their 
souls wi’ telling ae lee after another faster 
than I can count them—I wad rather set 


| fire to the tower in gude earnest, and burn 
the reflection of the embers of the sunken | 


it ower my ain head into the bargain, or I 
see the family dishonored in the sort.” 

‘“Upon my word, [am infinitely obliged 
by the proposal, Caleb,” said his master, 
scarce able to restrain his laughter, though 
rather angry at the same time. ‘‘But the 
gunpowder?—is there such a thing in the 
tower?—the Marquis seemed to know of it.” 

‘“The pouther—ha! ha! ha!—the Mar- 
quis—ha! ha! ha!’ replied Caleb; ‘‘if your 
honor were to brain me, I behoved to laugh 
—the Marquis—the pouther!—was it there? 
ay, it was there. Did he ken o’*t—my cer- 
tie! the Marquis kend o’t, and it was the 
best o’ the game; for, when I could not 
pacify your honor wr’ a’ that I could say, I 
aye threw out a word mair about the gun- 
pouther, and garrd’ the Marquis tak the job 
in his ain hand.” 

‘But you have not answered my ques- 
tion,” said the Master, impatiently; ‘chow 
came the powder there, and where is it 
now?” 

“Ou, it came there, an ye maun needs 
ken,” said Caleb, looking mysteriously, and 
whispering, ‘‘when there was like to be a 
wee bit rising here; and the Marquis, and 
a’ the great lords 0’ the north, were a’ in 
it, and mony a gudely gun and broadsword 
were ferried ower frae Dunkirk forby the 
pouther—awfw wark we had getting them 
into the tower under cloud o’ night, for ye 
maun think it wasna everybody could be 
trusted wi’ sic kittle jobs—But if ye will gae 
hame to your supper, I will tell ye a’ about 
it as ye gang down.” 

“‘And these wretched boys,” said Ravens- 
wood, ‘‘is it your pleasure they are to sit 
there all night, to wait for the blowing up 
of a tower that is not even on fire?” 

‘Surely not, if it is your honor’s pleasure 
that they suld gang hame; although,” added 
Caleb, ‘‘it wadna do them a grain’s damage 
—they wad screigh less the next day, and 
sleep the sounder at e’en—But just as your 
honor likes.” 

Stepping accordingly toward the urchins 
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who manned the knolls near which they 
stood, Caleb informed them, in an authori- 
tative tone, that their honors Lord Ravens- 
wood and the Marquis of A had given 
orders that the tower was not to blow up 
till next day at noon. The boys dispersed 
upon this comfortable assurance. One or 
two, however, followed Caleb for more in- 
formation, paticularly the urchin whom 
he had cheated while officiating as turnspit, 
who screamed, ‘‘Mr. Balderston! Mr. Bal- 
derston! than the castle’s gane out like an 
auld wife’s spunk?” 

“To be sure it is, callant,” said the but- 
ier; ‘‘do ye think the castle of as great a 
lord as Lord Ravenswood wad continue in 
a bleeze, and him standing looking on wi’ 
his ain very een?—lIt’s aye right,” con- 
tinued Caleb, shaking off his ragged page, 
and closing in to his master, ‘‘to train up 
weans, as the wise man says, in the way 
they should go, and, aboon a’, to teach them 
respect to their superiors.” 

“But all this while, Caleb, you have never 
told me what became of the arms and pow- 
der,” said Ravenswood. 

‘‘Why as for the arms,” said Caleb, ‘‘it 
was just like the bairns’ rhyme— 


Some gaed east, and some gaed west, 
And some gaed to the craw’s nest; 


And for the pouther, I e’en changed it, as 
occasioned served, with the skippers 0’ 
Dutch luggers and French vessels, for gin 
and brandy, and it served the house mony 
a year—a gude swap too, between what 
cheereth the soul of man and that which 
dingeth it clean out of his body; forby I 
keepit a wheen pounds of it for yoursell 
when ye wanted to take the pleasure 0’ 
shooting—whiles, in these latter days, I wad 
hardly hae kend else whar to get pouther 
for your pleasure.—And now that your 
anger is ower, sir, wasna that weel managed 
o’ me, and arena you far better sorted down 
yonder, than ye could hae been in your ain 
auld ruins upby yonder, as the case stands 
wi’ us now?—the mair’s the pity.” 

“I believe you may be right, Caleb: but, 
before burning down my castle, either in 
jest or in earnest,” said Ravenswood, ‘‘I 
think I had a right to be in the secret.” 

“Iie for shame, your honor!” replied 
Caleb; ‘‘it fits an auld carle like me weel 
eneugh to tell lees for the eredit of the 
family, but it wadna beseem the like 0° 
your honor’s sell; besides, young folk are 
no judicious—they cannot make the maist 
of a bit figment. Now this fire—for a fire 
it shall be, if I suld burn the auld stable 
to make it mair feasible—this fire, besides 
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that it will be an excuse for asking ony- 
thing we want through the country, or doun 
at the haven—this fire will settle mony 
things on an honorable footing for the 
family’s credit, that cost me telling twenty 
daily lees to a wheen idle chaps and queans, 
and what’s waur, without gaining cred- 
ence,” 

<Mhat was hard, indeed, Caleb; but I do 
not see how this fire should help your ve- 
racity or your credit.” 

“There it is now!” said Caleb; ‘‘wasna 
I saying that young folk had a green judg- 
ment ?—How suld it help me, quotha?—it 
will be a creditable apology for the honor 
of the family for this score of years to 
come, if it is weel guided. Where’s the 
family pictures? says ae meddling body— 
the great fire at Wolf’s Crag, answers I. 
Where’s the family plate? says another— 
the great fire, says I; wha was to think of 
plate, when life and limb were in danger? 
—Where’s the wardrobe and the linens?— 
where’s the tapestries and the decorements? 
—beds of state, twilts, pands, and testors, 
napery and broidered wark? The fire—the 
flre—the fire. Guide the fire wecl, and it 
will serve ye for a’ that ye suld have and 
have not—and, in some sort, a gude excuse 
is better than the things themselves; for 
they maun crack and wear out, and be con- 
sumed by time, whereas a gude offcome, 
prudently and comfortably handled, may 
serve a nobleman and his family, Lord kens 
how lang!” 

Ravenswood was too well acquainted with 
his butler’s pertinacity and self-opinion, to 
dispute the point with him any farther. 
Leaving Caleb, therefore, to the enjoyment 
of his own successful ingenuity, he returned 
to the hamlet, where he found the Marquis 
and the good woman of the mansion under 
some anxiety—the former on account of his 
absence, the others for the discredit their 
cookery might sustain by the delay of the 
supper. All were now at ease, and heard 
with pleasure that the fire at the castle had 
burned out of itself without reaching the 
vaults, which was the only information that 
Ravenswood thought it proper to give in 
public concerning the events of his butler’s 
stratagem. 

They sat down to an excellent supper. 
No invitation could prevail on Mr. and Mrs. 
Girder, even in their own house, to sit down 
at table with guests of high quality, They 
remained standing in the apartment, and 
acted the part of respectful and careful ct- 
tendants on the company. Such were the 
manners of the time. ‘The elder dame, con- 
ident through her age and connection with 
the Ravenswood family was less scrupu: 
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fously ceremonious. She played a mixed 
part betwixt that of the hostess of an inn, 
and the mistress of a private house, who re- 
ceives guests above her own degree. 

She recommended, and even pressed, what 
she thought best, and was herself easily en- 
treated to take a moderate share of the good 
cheer, in order to encourage her guests by 
her own example. Often she interrupted 
herself, to express her regret that ‘‘my Lord 
did not eat—that the Master was pyking 
a bare bane—that, to be sure, there was 
nacthing there fit to set before their honors 
—that Lord Allan rest his saul, used to like 
a pouthered guse, and said it was Latin for 
a tass o’ brandy—that the brandy came 
frae France direct; for, for a’ the English 
laws and gaugers, the Wolf’s Hope brigs 
hadna forgotten the gate to Dunkirk.” 

Here the cooper admonished his mother- 
in-law with his elbow, which procured him 
the following special notice in the progress 
of her speech: 

**Yeneedna be dunshin that gate, John,” 
continued the old lady; ‘‘naebody says that 
ye ken whar the brandy comes frae; and it 
wadna be fitting ye should, and you the 
Queen’s cooper; and what signifies’t,” con- 
tinued she, addressing Lord Ravenswood, 
‘to king, queen, or keiser, whar an auld 
wife like me buys her pickle sneeshin, or 
her drap brandy-wine, to haud her heart 
up?” 

Having thus extricated herself from her 
supposed false step, Dame Loup-the-dyke 
proceeded, during the rest of the evening, 
to supply, with great animation, and very 
little assistance from her guests, the funds 
necessary for the support of the conversa- 
tion, until, declining any further circulation 
of their glass, her guests requested her per- 
mission to retire to their apartments. 

The Marquis occupied the chamber of 
dais, which, in every house above the rank 
of a mere cottage was kept sacred for such 
high occasions as the present. The modern 
finishing with plaster was then unknown, 
and tapestry was confined to the houses of 
the nobility and superior gentry. The 
cooper therefore, who was a man of some 
vanity, as well as some wealth, had imitated 
the fashion observed by the inferior land- 
holders and clergy, who usually ornamented 
their state apartments with hangings of a 
sort of stamped leather, manufactured in 
the Netherlands, garnished with trees and 
animals excuted in copper foil, and with 
many a pithy sentence of morality, which, 
although couched in Low Dutch, | were 
perhaps as much attended to in practice as 
if written in broad Scotch. The whole had 
somewhat of a gloomy aspect; but the fire, 


composed of old pitch-barrel staves, blazed 
merrily up the chimney; the bed was deco- 
rated with linen of most fresh and dazzling 
whiteness, which had never been used, and 
might, perhaps, have never been used at 
all, but for this high occasion. On the 
toilette beside stood an old-fashioned mir. 
ror, ina filigree frame, part of the dispersed 
finery of the neighboring castle. It was 
flanked by a long-necked bottle of Florence 
wine, by which stood a glass nearly as tall, 
resembling in shape that which Teniers 
usually places in the hands of his own por- 
trait, when he paints himself as mingling 
in the revels of a country village. To coun- 
terbalance those foreign sentinels, there 
mounted guard on the other side of the 
mirror two stout warders of Scottish line- 
age; a jug, namely, of double ale, which 
held a Scotch pint, and a quegh, or bicker, 
of ivory and ebony, hooped with silver, the 
work of John Girder’s own hand and the 
pride of his heart. Besides these prepara- 
tions against thirst, there was a goodly diet- 
loaf, or sweet-cake; so that, with such aux- 
iliaries, the apartment seemed victualed 
against a siege of two or three days. 

It only remains to say, that the Marquis’s 
valet was in attendance, displaying his mas- 
ter’s brocaded night-gown, and richly em- 
broidered velvet cap, lined and faced with 
Brussels lace, upon a hugh leathern easy 
chair, wheeled round so as to have the ful] 
advantage of the comfortable fire which we 
have already mentioned. We, therefore, 
commit that eminent person to his night’s 
repose, trusting he profited by the ample 
preparations made for his accomodation— 
preparations which we have mentioned in 
detail, as illustrative of ancient Scottish 
manners, 

It is not necessary we should be equally 
minute in describing the sleeping apart- 
ment of the Master of Ravenswood, which 
was that usually occupied by the goodman 
and goodwife themselves. It was comfort- 
ably hung with a sort of warm-colored 
worsted, manufactured in Scotland, ap- 
proaching in texture to what is now called 
shaloon. A staring picture of John Girder 
himself ornamented this dormitory, painted 
by a starving Frenchman, who had, God 
knows how or why, strolled over from 
Flushing or Dunkirk to Wolf’s Hope in a 
smuggling dogger. The features were, in- 
deed, those of the stubborn. opinionative, 
yet sensible artisan, but Monsieur had con- 
trived to throw a French grace into the look 
and manner, so utterly inconsistent with the 
dogged gravity of the original, that it was 
impossible to look at it without laughing. 
John and his family, however, piqued them- 
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selves not a little upon this picture, and 
were proportionably censured by the neigh- 
borhood, who pronounced that the cooper, 
in sitting for the same, and yet more in 
presuming to hang it up in his bedcham- 
ber, had exceeded his privilege as the rich- 
est man of the village; at once stepped be- 
yond the bounds of his own rank, and 
encroached upon those of the superior or- 
ders; and, in fine, had been guilty of a very 
overweening act of vanity and presumption. 
Respect for the memory of my deceased 
friend, Mr. Richard Tinto,* has obliged me 
to treat this matter at some length; but 1 
spare the reader his prolix, though curious 
observations, as well upon the character of 
the French School, as upon the state of 
painting in Scotland, at the begining of the 
eighteenth century. 

The other preparations of the Master’s 
sleeping apartment were similar to those in 
the chamber of dais. 

At the usual early hour of that period, 
the Marquis of A and his kinsman 
prepared to resume their journey. This 
could not be done without an ample break- 
fast, in which cold meat and hot meat, and 
oatmeal flummery, wine and spirits, and 
milk varied by every possible mode of 
preparation, evinced the same desire to do 
nonor to their guests which had been shown 
Sy the hospitable owners of the mansion 
upon the evening before. All the bustle 
of preparation for departure now resounded 
through Wolf’s Hope. There was paying 
of bills and shaking of hands, and saddling 
of horses, and harnessing of carriages, and 
distributing of drink-money. The Marquis 
left a broaa piece for the gratification of John 
Girder’s household, which he the said John, 
was for some time disposed to convert to his 
own use; Dingwall the writer assuring him 
he was justified in so doing, seeing he was 
the disburser of those expenses which were 
the occasion of the gratification. But, not- 
withstanding this legal authority, John 
could not find in his heart to dim the splen- 
dor of his late hospitality, by pocketing any- 
thing in the nature of a gratuity. He only 
assured his menials he would consider them 
asa damned ungrateful pack, if they bought 
a gill of brandy elsewhere than out of his 
own stores; and as the drink-money was 
likely to go to its legitimate use he comfort- 
ed himself that, in this manner, the Mar- 
quis’s donative would, without any impeach- 
ment of credit and character, come ultimate- 
ly into his own exclusive possession, 

While arrangements were making for de- 
parture, Ravenswood made blithe the heart 
of his ancient butler, by informing him, 

* (See Preliminary Chapter. ] 
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cautiously however (for he knew Caleb’s 
warmth of imagination), of the probable 
change which was about to take place in 
his fortunes. He deposited with Balder. 
ston, at the same time, the greater part of 
his slender funds, with an assurance, which 
he was obliged to reiterate more than once, 
that he himself had sufficient supplies in 
certain prospect. He, therefore, enjoined 
Caleb, as he valued his favor, to desist from 
all farther manoeuvres against the inhabi- 
tants of Wolf’s Hope, their cellars, poultry 
yards, and substance whatsoever. In this 
prohibition, the old domestic acquiesced 
more readily than his master expected. 

“It was doubtless,” he said, ‘ta shame, a 
discredit, and a sin, to harry the puir crea- 
tures, when the family were in circumstances 
to live honorably on their ain means; and 
there might be wisdom,” he added, ‘‘in giv- 
ing them a while’s breathing time at any rate, 
that they might be the more readily brought 
forward upon his honor’s future occasions.” 

This matter being settled, and having 
taken an affectionate farewell of his old do- 
mestic, the Master rejoined his noble rela- 
tive, who was now ready to enter his car- 
riage. The two landladies, old and young, 
having received ‘in all kindly greeting, a 
kiss from each of their noble guests, stood 
simpering at the door of their house, as the 
coach-and-six, followed by its train of 
clattering horsemer, thundered out of the 
village. John Girder also stood upon his 
threshold, now looking at his honored right 
hand, which had been so lately shaken by a 
marquis and a lord, and now giving a glance 
into the interior of his mansion, which 
manifested all the disarray of the late revel, 
as if balancing the distinction which he 
had attained with the expenses of the en- 
tertainment. 

At length he opened his oracular jaws. 
‘*Let every man and woman here set about 
their ain business, as if there was nae sic 
thing as marquis or master, duke or drake, 
laird or lord, in this world. Let the house 
be redd up, the broken meat set by, and if 
there is onything totally uneatable, let it 
be gien to the puir folk; and, gudemother 
and wife, I hae just ae thing to entreat ye, 
that. ye will never speak to me a single 
word, good or bad, anent a’ this nonsense 
wark, but keep a’ your cracks about it to 
yoursells and your kimmers, for my head is 
wellnigh dung donnart wi’ it already.” 

As John’s authority was tolerably abso- 
lute, all departed to their usual occupations, 
leaving him to build castles in the air, if 
he had a mind, upon the court favor which 
he had acquired by the expenditure of his 
worldly substance. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Why, now I have Dame Fortune by the forelock, 
And if she escapes my grasp, the fauit is mine; 
He that hath buffeted with stern adversity, 
Best knows to shape his course to favoring 
breezes. 
OLD Pray. 


Our travelers reached Edinburgh without 
any farther adventure, and the Master of 
Ravenswood, as had been previously settled, 
took up his abode with his noble friend. 

In the meantime, the political crisis which 
had been expected took place, and the Tory 
party obtained, in the Scottish, as in the 
English councils of Queen Anne, a short- 
hved ascendency, of which it is not our 
business to trace either the cause or conse- 
quences. Suffice it to say, that it affected 
the different political parties according to 
the nature of their principles. In England, 
many of the High Church party, with Har- 
ley, afterward Earl of Oxford, at their 
head, affected to separate their principles 
from those of the Jacobites, and, on that 
account, obtained the denomination of 
Whimsicals. The Scottish High Church 
party, on the contrary, or, as they termed 
themselves, the Cavaliers, were more con- 
sistent, if not so prudent, in their poli- 
tics, and viewed all the changes now made 
as preparatory to calling to the throne, 
upon the Queen’s demise, her brother, the 
Chevalier de St. George. Those who had 
suffered in his service, now entertained the 
most unreasonable hopes, not only of indem- 
nification, but of vengeance upon their 
political adversaries; while families attached 
to the Whig interest, saw nothing before 
them but a renewal of the hardships they 
had undergone during the reigns of Charles 
the Second and his brother, and a retalia- 
tion of the confiscation which had been in- 
flicted upon the Jacobites during that of 
King William. 

But the most alarmed at the change of 
system, was that prudential set of persons 
some of whom are found in all governments, 
but who abound ina provincial administra- 
tion like that of Scotland during the period, 
and who are what Cromwell called waiters 
upon Providence, or, in other words, uni- 
form adherents to the party who are upper- 
most. Many of these hastened to read their 
recantation to the Marquis of A ; and, 
as it was easily seen that he took a deep 
interest in the affairs of his kinsman, the 
Master of Ravenswood, they were the first 
to suggest measures for retrieving at least a 
part of his property, and for restoring him 
in blood against his father’s attainder. 

Old Lord Turntippet professed to be one 
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of the most anxious for the success of these 
measures; for “it grieved him to the very 
saul,” he said, ‘‘to see so brave a young 
gentleman, of sic auld and undoubted nobil- 
ity, and what was mair than a’ that, a bluid 
relation of the Marquis of A , the man 
whom,” he swore, ‘he honored most upon 
the face of the yearth, brought to so severe 
apass. For his ain puir peculiar,” as he 
said, ‘‘and to contribute something to the 
rehabilitation of sae auld ane house,” the 
said 'Turntippet sent in three family pic- 
tures lacking the frames, and six high- 
backed chairs, with worked Turkey cushions, 
having the crest of Ravenswood broidered 
thereon, without charging a penny either 
of the principal or interest they had cost 
him, when he bought them, sixteen years 
before, at a roup of the furniture of Lord 
tavenswood’s lodgings in the Canongate. 

Much more to Lord Turntippet’s dismay 
than to his surprise, although he affected to 
feel more of the latter than the former, the 
Marquis received his gift very drily, and 
observed, that his lordship’s restitution, if 
he expected it to be received by the Master 
of Ravenswood and his friends, must com- 
prehend a pretty large farm, which, having 
been mortgaged to Turntippet for a very in- 
adequate sum, he had contrived, during the 
confusion of the family affairs, and by 
means well understood by the lawyers of 
that period, to acquire to himself in abso- 
lute property. 

The old time-serving lord winced exces- 
sively under this requisition, protesting to 
God, that he saw no occasion the lad could 
have for the instant possession of the land, 
seeing he would doubtless now recover 
the bulk of his estate from Sir William 
Ashton, to which he was ready to contribute 
by every means in his power, as was just 
and reasonable; and finally declaring, that 
he was willing to settle the land on the 
young gentleman, after his own natural de- 
mise. 

But all these excuses availed nothing, 
and he was compelled to disgorge the pro- 
perty, on receiving back the sum for which 
it had been mortgaged. Having no other 
means of making peace with the higher 
powers, he returned home sorrowful and 
malcontent, complaining to his confidants, 
‘‘that every mutation or change in the state 
had hitherto been productive of some sma’ 
advantage to him in his ain quiet affairs: 
but that the present had (pize upon it!) cost 
him one of the best pen-feathers o’ his 
wing.” 

Similar measures were threatened against 
others who had profited by the wreck of 
the fortune of Ravenswood; and Sir Wil- 
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liam Ashton, in particular, was menaced 
with an appeal to the House of Peers against 
the judicial sentences under which he held 
the Castle and Barony of Ravenswood. 
With him, however, the Master, as well for 
Lucy’s sake as on account of the hospitality 
he had received from him, felt himself 
under the necessity of proceeding with great 
candor. He wrote to the late Lord Keeper, 
for he no longer held that office, stating 
frankly the engagement which existed be- 
tween him and Miss Ashton, requesting his 
permission for their union, and assuring 
him of his willingness to put the settlement 
of all matters between them upon such a 
footing, as Sir William himself should think 
favorable. 

The same messenger was charged with a 
letter to Lady Ashton, deprecating any 
cause of displeasure which the Master might 
unintentionally have given her, enlarging 
upon his attachment to Miss Ashton, “and 
the length to which it had proceeded, and 
conjuring the lady, as a Douglas in nature 
as well as in name, aetiy: to forget an- 
cient prejudices and misunderstandings; 
and to believe that the family had acquired 
a friend, and she herself a respectful and 
attached humble servant, in him who sub- 
scribed himself Edgar, Master of Ravens- 
wood, 

A third letter Ravenswood addressed to 
Lucey, and the messenger was instructed to 
find some secret and secure means of de- 
livering it into her own hands. It contained 
the strongest protestations of continued 
affection, and dwelt upon the approaching 
change of the writer’s fortunes, as chiefly 
valuable by tending to remove the impedi- 
ments to their union. He related the steps 
he had taken to overcome the prejudices 
of her parents, and especially of her mother, 
and expressed his hopes they might prove 
effectual. If not, he still trusted that his 
absence from Scotland upon an important 
and honorable mission might give time for 
prejudices to die away; while he hoped and 
trusted Miss Ashton’s constancy, on which 
he had the most implicit reliance, would 
baffle any effort that might be used to divert 
her attachment. Much more there was, 
which, however interesting to the lovers 
themselves, would afford the reader neither 
interest nor information. ‘To each of these 
three letters the Master of Ravenswood re- 
ceived an answer, but by different means 
of conveyance, and certainly couched in very 
different styles. 

Lady Ashton answered his letter by his 
own messenger, who was not allowed to re- 
main at Ravenswood a moment longer than 
she was engaged in penning these lines, 
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“Bor the hand of Mr. Ravenswood of 


Wolf’s Crag—These: 


‘“‘Srr, UNKNOWN—I have received a let- 
ter, signed Edgar, Master of Ravenswood, 
concerning the writer whereof I am uncer- 
tain, seeing that the honors of such a family 
were forfeited for high treason in the person 
of Allan, late Lord Ravenswood. Sir, if 
you shall happen to be the person so sub- 
ae yourself, you will please to know, 

that I claim the full interest of a parent in 
Miss Lucy Ashton, which I have disposed 
of irrevocably in behalf of a worthy person. 
And, sir, were this otherwise, I would not 
listen to ‘a proposal from you, or any of your 
house, seeing their hand has been uniform- 
ly held up against the freedom of the sub- 
ject, and the immunities of God’s kirk. Sir, 
it is not a flightering blink of prosperity 
which can change my constant opinion in 
this regard, seeing it has been my lot before 
now, like holy David, to see the wicked 
great in power, and flourishing like a green 
bay-tree; nevertheless I passed, and they 
were not, and the place thereof knew them 
no more. Wishing you to lay these things 
to your heart for your own sake so far as 
they may concern you, I pray you to take 
no further notice of her, who desires to re- 
main your unknown servant, 

“*MARGARET DOUGLAS, otherwise ASHTON.” 


About two days after he had received 
this very unsatisfactory epistle, the Master 
of Ravenswood, while walking up the High 
Street of Edinburgh, was jostled by a per- 
son, in whom, as the man pulled off his hat 
to make an apology, he recognized Lock- 
hard, the confidential domestic of Sir Wil- 
liam Ashton. The man bowed, slipped a 
letter into his hand, and dis sappeared. The 
packet contained four closely-written folios, 
from which, however, as is sometimes in- 
cident to the compositions of great lawyers, 
little could be extracted excepting that the 
writer felt himself in a very puzzling per- 
dicament. 

Sir William spoke at length of his high 
value and regard for his dear young friend, 
the Master of Ravenswood, and of “his very 
extreme high value and regard for the Mar- 
quis of A , his very dear old friend;—he 
trusted that any measures that they might 
adopt, in which he was concerned, would 
be carried on with due regard to the sanctity 
of decreets, and judgments obtained in foro 
contentioso; protesting, before men and an- 
gels, thatif the law of Scotland, as declared 
in her supreme courts, were to undergo a 
reversal in the English House of Lords, “the 
evils which would thence arise to the pub- 
lic would inflict a greater wound upon his 
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heart, than any loss he might himself sus- 
tain by such irregular proceedings. He 
flourished much on generosity and forgiv- 
ness of mutual injuries, and hinted at the 
mutability of human affairs, always favorite 
topics with the weaker party in politics. 
He pathetically lamented, and gently cen- 
sured, the haste which had been used in de- 
priving him of his situation of Lord Keeper,* 
which his experience had enabled him to fill 


with some advantage to the public, without | 


so much as giving him an opportunity of 
explaining how far his own views of general 
politics might essentially differ from those 
now in power. Hewasconvinced the Mar- 
quis of A had as sincere intentions to- 
ward the public, as himself or any man; and 
if, upon a conference, they could have 
agreed upon the measures by which it was 
to be pursued, his experience and his inter- 
est should have gone to support the present 
administration. Upon the engagement be- 
twixt Ravenswood and his daughter, he 
spoke in a dry and confused manner. He 
regretted so premature astep as the engage- 
ment of the young people should have been 
taken, and conjured the Master to remem- 
ber he had never given any encouragement 
thereunto; and observed, that, as a trans- 
action anter minores, and without concur- 
rence of his daughter’s natural curators, the 
engagement was Inept and void in law. This 
precipitate measure, he added, had _pro- 
duced a very bad effect upon Lady Ashton’s 
mind, which it wasimpossible at present to 
remove. Her son, Colonel Douglas Ash- 
ton, had embraced her prejudices in the 
fullest extent, and it was impossible for 
Sir William to adopt a course disagreeable 
to them, without a fatal and irreconciliable 
breach in his family, which was not at pres- 
ent to be thought of. Time, the great phy- 
sician, he hoped, would mend all. 

In a postscript, Sir William said some- 
thing more explicitly, which seemed to in- 
timate, that rather than the law of Scotland 
should sustain a severe wound through his 
sides, by a reversal of the judgment of her 
supreme courts, in the case of the Barony 
of Ravenswood, through the intervention of 
what, with all submission, he must term a 
foreign court of appeal, he himself would 
axtrajudiciaily consent to considerable sac- 
rifices. 

From Lucy Ashton, by some unknown 
conveyance, the Master received the fol- 
lowing lines:—‘“‘i received yours, but it 
was at the utmost risks; do not attempt to 
write again till better times. Iam sore be- 

* [This obviously cannot apply to Sir James 


Dalrympie, Lord Stair, who was then dead, and 
had never been deprived of any such office. ] 
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iset, but I will be true to my word, while 
the exercise of my reason is vouchsafed to 
me. ‘That you are happy and prosperous 
is some consolation, and my situation re- 
quires it all.” The note was signed L. A. 

This letter filled Ravenswood with the 
most lively alarm. He made many attempts, 
notwithstanding her prohibition, to convey 
letters to Miss Ashton, and even to obtain 
an interview; but his plans were frustrated, 
and he had only the mortification to learn, 
that anxious and effectual precautions had 
been taken to prevent the possibility of 
their correspondence. The Master was the 
more distressed by these circumstances, ag 
it became impossible to delay his departure 
from Scotland, upon the important mission 
which had been confided to him. Before 
his departure, he put Sir William Ashton’s 
letter into the hands of the Marquis of 
A , who observed with a smile, that Sir 
William’s day of grace was past, and that 
he had now to learn which side of the hedge 
the sun had got to. It was with the great- 
est difficulty that Ravenswood extorted from 
the Marquis a promise that he would com- 
promise the proceedings in Parliament, pro- 
viding Sir Wilham should be disposed to ac- 
quiesce in a union between him and Lucy 
Ashton. 

“I would hardly,” said the Marquis, 
‘consent to your throwing away your birth: 
right in this manner, were I not perfectly 
confident that Lady Ashton, or Lady Doug: 
las, or what ever she calls herself, wiil, ag 
Scotchmen say, keep her threep; and that 
her husband dares not contradict her.” 

“But yet,” said the Master, ‘‘I trust your 
lordship will consider my engagement as 
sacred?” 

‘‘Beleve' my word of honor,” said the 
Marquis, ‘‘I would be a friend even to your 
follies; and having thus told you my opin- 
ion, I will endeavor, as occasion offers, to 
serve you according to your own.” 

The Master of Rayenswood could but 
thank his generous kinsman and patron, 
and leave him full power to act in all his 
affairs. He departed from Scotland upon 
his mission, which it was supposed, might 
detain him upon the Continent for some 
months. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Was ever woman in this humor wooed? 
Was ever woman in this humor won? 
T’ll have her. 

RICHARD THE THIRD. 


TWELVE months had passed away since the 
| Master of Ravenswood’s departure for the 
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Continent, and although his return to Scot- 
land had been expected in a much shorter 
space, yet the affairs of his mission, or, ac- 
cording to a prevailing report, others of a 
nature personal to himself, still detained 
him abroad. In the meantime, the altered 
state of affairs in Sir William Ashton’s fam- 
liy may be gathered from the following con- 
versation which took place betwixt Bucklaw 
and his confidential bottle-companion and 
dependant, the noted Captain Craigengelt. 

They were seated on either side of the 
huge sepulchral-looking freestone chimney 
in the low hall at Girnington. A wood fire 
blazed merrily in the grate; a round oaken 
table, placed between them, supported a 
stoup of excellent claret, two rummer 
glasses, and other good cheer; and yet, with 
all these appliances and means to boot, the 
countenance of the patron was dubious, 
doubtful, and unsatisfied, while the inven- 
tion of his dependant was taxed to the ut- 
most, to parry what he most dreaded, a fit, 
as he called it, of the sullens, on the part of 
his protector. After a long pause, only in- 
terrupted by the devil’s tattoo, which Buck- 
law kept beating against the hearth with 
the toe of his boot, Craigengelt at last ven- 
tured to break silence. ‘‘May I be double- 
distanced,” said he, ‘‘if ever I saw a man 
in my life have less the air of a bride- 
groom. Cut me out of feather, if you have 
not more the look of a man condemned to 
be hanged!” 

‘‘My kind thanks for the compliment,” 
replied Bucklaw; ‘‘but I suppose you think 
upon the predicament in which you your- 
self are most likely to be placed;—and pray, 
Captain Craigengelt, if it please your wor- 
ship, why should I look merry, when I am 
sad, and devilish sad too?” 

“And that’s what vexes me,” said Craig- 
engelt. ‘‘Here is this match, the best in 
the whole country, and which you were so 
anxious about, is on the point of being con- 
cluded, and you are as sulky as a bear that 
has lost its whelps.” 

“1 do not know,” answered the Laird 
doggedly, ‘‘whether I should conclude it or 
not, if it was not that I am too far forward 
to leap back.” 

“Leap back!” exclaimed Craigengelt, 
with a well-assumed air of astonishment, 
“that would be playing the back-game with 
a witness! Leap back! why is not the girl’s 
fortune”—— 

“The young lady’s, if you please,” said 
Tayston, interrupting him. 

“Well, well, no disrespect meant—Will 
Miss Ashton’s tocher* not weigh against 
any in Lothian?” 

*[Anglice, dowry. |] 


? 
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“Granted,” answered Bucklaw; ‘‘but I 
care not a penny for her tocher—I have 
enough of my own.” 

‘‘And the mother that loves you like her 
own child?” 

‘Better than some of her children, I be- 
lieve,” said Bucklaw, ‘‘or there would be 
little love wared on the matter.” 

‘And Colonel Sholto Douglas Ashton, 
who desires the marriage above all earthly 
things?” 

“Because,” said Bucklaw, ‘‘he expects to 
carry the county of through my in- 
terest.” 

‘“‘And the father, who is as keen to see 
the match concluded, as ever I have been 
to win a main?” 

“Ay,” said Bucklaw, in the same dis- 
paraging manner, “‘it lies with Sir Wil- 
liam’s policy to secure the next best match, 
since he cannot barter his child to save the 
great Ravenswood estate, which the English 
House of Lords are about to wrench out of 
his clutches.” 

‘‘What say you to the young lady her- 
self?” said Craigengelt; ‘‘the finest young 
woman in all Scotland, one that you used 
to be so fond of when she was cross, and 
now she consents to have you, and gives up 
her engagement with Ravenswood, you are 
for jibbing—I must say, the devil’s in ye, 
when ye neither know what you would 
have, nor what you*would want.” 

“Tl toll you my meaning in a word,” 
answered Bucklaw, getting up and walking 
through the room; *‘I want to know what 
the devil is the cause of Miss Ashton’s 
changing her mind so suddenly?” 

‘And what need you care,” said Craigen- 
gelt, ‘‘since the change is in your favor?” 

“Vl tell you what it is,” returned his 
patron, ‘‘I never knew much of that sort 
of fine ladies, and I believe they may be as 
capricious as the devil; but there is some- 
thing in Miss Ashton’s change, a devilish 
deal too sudden and too serious for a mere 
flisk of her own. Ill be bound Lady Ash- 
ton understands every machine for breaking 
in the human mind, and there are as many 
as there are cannon-bits, martingales, and 
cavessons for young colts.” 

‘‘And if that were not the case,” said 
Craigengelt, ‘show the devil should we ever 
get them into training at all?” 

‘And that’s true, too,” said Bucklaw, 
suspending his march through the dining- 
room, and leaning upon the back of a chair 
—‘‘And besides, here’s Ravenswood in the 
way still; do you think he’ll give up Lucy’s 
engagement?” 

“To be sure he will,” answered Craigen- 
gelt; ‘‘what good can it do him to refuse, 
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since he wishes to marry another woman 
and she another man?” 

“‘And you believe seriously,” said Buck- 
law, ‘‘that he is going to marry the foreign 
lady we heard of?” 

“You heard yourself,” answered Craigen- 
gelt, ‘‘what Captain Westenho said about it, 
and the great preparation made for their 
blithesome bridal.” 

“Captain Westenho,” replied Bucklaw, 
‘thas rather too much of your own cast about 
him, Craigie, to make what Sir William 
would call a ‘famous witness.’ He drinks 
deep, plays deep, swears deep, and I sus- 
pect can lie and cheat a little into the 
bargain;—useful qualities, Craigie, if kept 
in their proper sphere, but which have a 
little too much of the freebooter to make a 
figure in a court of evidence.” 

“Well, then,” said Craigengelt, ‘‘will you 
believe Colonel Douglas Ashton, who heard 
the Marquis of A say In a public cir- 
cle, but not aware that he was within ear- 
shot, that his kinsman had made a better 
arrangement for himself than to give his 
farther’s land for the pale-cheeked daughter 
of a broken-down fanatic, and that Buck- 
law was welcome to the wearing of Ravens- 
wood’s shaughled shoes?” 

“Did he say so, by heavens!” cried Buck- 
law, breaking out into one of those uncon- 
trollable fits of passion to which he was 
constitutionally subject,—‘“‘if I had heard 
him, I would have torn the tongue out of 
his throat before all his pets and minions, 
and Highland bullies into the bargain. Why 
did not Ashton run him through the body?” 

““Capote me if I know,” said the Captain. 
“‘Te deserved it sure enough; but he is an 
old man, and a minister of state, and there 
would be more risk than credit in meddling 
with him. You had more need to think of 
making up to Miss Lucy Ashton the dis- 
grace that’s like to fall upon her, than of 
interfering with a man too old to fight, and 
on too high a stool for your hand to reach 
him.” 

“Tt shall reach him, though,” one day, 
said Bucklaw, ‘‘and his kinsman Ravens- 
wood to boot. In the meantime, I'll take 
care Miss Ashton receives no discredit for 
the slight they have put upon her. It’s an 
awkward job, however, and I wish it were 
ended; J scarce know how to talk to her, 
—pbut fill a bumper, Craigie, and we'll drink 
her health. it grows late, and a night-cowl 
of good claret is worth all the considering- 
caps in Europe.” 


’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


It was the copy of our conference. 
In bed she slept not, for my urging it; 
At board she fed not, for my urging it; 
Alone, it was the subject of my theme; 
In company I often glanced at it. 
CoMEDY OF ERRORS. 


THE next morning saw Bucklaw, and his 
faithful Achates, Craigengelt, at Ravens- 
wood Castle. They were most courteously 
received by the knight and his tady, as well 
as by their son and heir, Colonel Ashton. 
After a good deal of stammering and blush- 
ing,—for Bucklaw, notwithstanding his au- 
dacity in other matters, had all the sheepish 
bashfulness common to those who have 
lived little in respectable society,—he con- 
trived at length to explain his wish to be 
admitted to a conference with Miss Ashton, 
upon the subject of their approaching union. 
Sir William’ and his son looked at~»Lady 
Ashton, who replied with the greatest com- 
posure, ‘‘that Lucy would wait upon Mr. 
Hayston directly. I hope,” she added with 
a smile, ‘‘that as Lucy is very young, and 
has been lately trepanned into an engage- 
ment, of which she is now heartily ashamed, 
our dear Bucklaw will excuse her wish, that 
I should be present at their interview?” 
‘*In truth, my dear lady,” said Bucklaw, 
‘it is the very thing that I would have de- 
sired on my own account; for I have been 
so little accustomed to what is called gal- 
lantry, that I shall certainly fall into some 
cursed mistake, unless I have the advantage 
of your ladyship as an interpreter.” 

It was thus that Bucklaw, in the pertur- 
bation of his embarrassment upon this criti- 
cal occasion, forgot the just apprehensions 
he had entertained of Lady Ashton’s over- 
bearing ascendency over her daughter’s 
mind, and lost an opportunity of ascertain- 
ing, by his own investigation, the real state 
of Lucy’s feelings. 

The other gentlemen left the room, and 
in short time, Lady Ashton, followed by her 
daughter, entered the apartment. She ap- 
peared, as he bad seen her on former occa- 
sions, rather composed than agitated; but 
a nicer judge than he could scarce have de- 
termined, whether her calmness was that 
of despair or of indifference. Bucklaw was 
too much agitated by his own feelings mi- 
nutely to scrutinize those of the lady. He 
stammered out an unconnected address, con- 
founding together the two or three topics 


| to which it related, and stopped short be- 


fore he brought it to any regular conclu- 
sion. Miss Ashton listened, or looked as 
if she listened, but returned not a single 
word in answer, continuing to fix her eyes 
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on asmall piece of embroidery, on which, 
as if by instinct or habit, her fingers were 
busily employed. Lady Ashton sat at some 
distance, almost screened from notice by 
the deep embrasure of the window in which 
she had placed her chair. From this she 
whispered, ina tone of voice, which, though 
soft and sweet, had something in it of ad- 
monition, if not command,—‘‘Lucy, my 
dear, remember—have you heard what 
Bucklaw has been saying?” 

The idea of her mother’s presence seemed 
to have slipped from the unhappy gitl’s re- 
collection. She started, dropped her needle, 
and repeated hastily, and almost in the 
same breath, the contradictory answers, 
‘“Yes, madam—no, my lady—I beg par- 
don, I did not hear.” 

“You need not blush, my love, and still 
less need you look so pale and frightened,” 
said Lady Ashton, coming forward; ‘‘we 
know that maiden’s ears must be slow in 
receiving a gentleman’s language; but you 
must remember Mr. Hayston speaks on a 
subject on which you have long since agreed 
to give him a favorable hearing. You know 
how much your father and I have our hearts 
set upon an event so extremely desirable.” 

In Lady Ashton’s voice, a tone of impres- 
sive and even stern innuendo was sedulously 
and skilfully concealed, under an appear- 
ance of the most affectionate maternal ten- 
derness. The manner was for Bucklaw, 
who was easily enough imposed upon; the 
matter of the exhortation was for the terri- 
fied Lucy, who well knew how to interpret 
her ‘mother’s hints, however skilfully their 
real purport might be veiled from general 
observation. 

Miss Ashton sat upright in her chair, cast 
eound her a glance, in which fear was min- 
gled with a still wilder expression, but re- 
mained perfectly silent. Bucklaw, who had 
in the meantime paced the room to and fro, 
until he had recovered his composure, now 
stopped within two or three yards of her 
chair, and broke out as follows:—‘‘I believe 
I have been a d—d fool, Miss Ashton; I 
have tried to speak to you as people tell me 
young ladies like to be talked to, and I 
don’t think you comprehend what I have 
been saying; and no wonder, for d—n me 
if I understand it myself! But, however, 
once for all, and in broad Scotch, your 
father and mother like what is proposed, 
and if you can take a plain young fellow 
for your husband, who will never cross you 
inanything you have a mind to, I will place 
you at the head of the best establishment in 
the three Lothians; you shall have Lady 
Girnington’s lodging in the Canongate of 
Edinburgh, go where you please, do what 
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i|you please, and see what you please, and 


that’s fair. Only i must have a corner at 
the board-end for a worthless old play-fel- 
low of mine, whose company I would rather 
want than have, if it were not that the 
d—d fellow has persuaded me that I can’t 
do without him; and so I hope you won’t 
except against Craigie, although it might 
be easy to find much better company.” 

‘‘Now, out upon you, Bucklaw, said Lady 
Ashton, again interposing,—‘‘how can you 
think Lucy can have any objection to that 
blunt, honest, good-natured creature, Cap- 
tain Craigengelt?” 

“Why, madam,” replied Bucklaw, ‘‘as to 
Craigie’s sincerity, honesty, and good nature, 
they are, I believe, pretty much upon a par— 
but that’s neither her nor there—the fellow 
knows my ways, and has got useful to me, 
and I cannot well do without him, as I said 
before. But all this is nothing to the pur- 
pose; for since I have mustered up courage 
to make a plain proposal, I would fain hear 
Miss Ashton, from her own lps, give me 
a plain answer.” 

“‘My dear Bucklaw,” said Lady Ashton, 

‘let me spare Lucy’s bashfulness. I tell 
you in her presence, that she has already 
consented to be guided by her father and 
me in this matter—Lucy, my love,” she 
added, with that singular combination of 
suavity of tone and pointed energy which we 
have already noticed—‘‘Lucy, my dearest 
love! speak for yourself, is it not as I say?” 

Her victim answered in a tremulous and 
hollow voice—‘‘I have promised to obey 
you,—but upon one condition.” 

“She means,” said Lady Ashton, turning 
to Bucklaw, ‘‘she expects an answer to the 
demand which she has made upon the man 
at Vienna, or Ratisbon, or Paris—or where 
is he—for restitution of the engagement in 
which he had the art to involve her. You 
will not, I am sure, my dear friend, think it 
is wrong that she should feel much delicacy 
upon this head; indeed, it concerns us all.” 

“*Perfectly right—quite fair,” said Buck- 
law, half humming, half speaking the end 
of the old song— 


“It is best to be off wi’ the old love 
Before you be on wi’ the new. 


“But I thought,” said he, pausing, ‘‘you 
might have had an answer six times told 
from Ravenswood. D—n me, if I have not 
a mind to go and fetch one myself, if Miss 
Ashton will honor me with the commis- 
sion.” 

‘“By no means,” said Lady Ashton, ‘“‘we 
have had the utmost difficulty of preventing 
Douglas (for whom it would be more proper) 
from taking so rash a step; and do you think 
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we could permit you, my good friend, al- 
most equally dear to us, to go toa desperate 
man upon an errand so desperate? In 
fact, all the friends of the family are of 
opinion, and my dear Lucy herself ought 
so to think, that, as this unworthy person 
has returned no answer to her letter, silence 
must on this, as in other cases, be held to 
give consent, and a contract must be sup- 
posed to be given np, when the party waives 
insisting upon it. Sir William, who should 
know best,,is clear upon this subject, and 
therefore, my dear Lucy” 

““Madam,” said Lucy, with unwonted 
energy, “urge me no farther—if this un- 
happy engagement be restored, I have al- 
ready said you shall dispose of me as you 
will—till then I should commit a heavy sin 
in the sight of God and man, in doing what 
you require.” 

“But, my love, if this man remains ob- 
stinately silent” 

“*We will not be silent,” answered Lucy; 
‘it is six weeks since I sent him a double 
of my former letter by a sure hand.” 

“You have not—you could not—you 
durst not,” said Lady Ashton, with violence 
inconsistent with the tone she had intended 
to assume; but instantly correcting herself, 
‘“My dearest Lucy,” said she in her sweetest 
tone of expostulation, ‘Show could you think 
of such a thing?” 

‘‘No matter,” said Bucklaw; ‘‘I respect 
Miss Ashton for her sentiments, and I only 
wish I had been her messenger myself.” 

‘‘And pray how long, Miss Ashton,” said 
her mother ironically, ‘‘are we to wait the 
return of your Pacolet—your fairy messen- 
ger—since our humble couriers of flesh and 
blood could not be trusted in this mat- 
ter?” 

*‘T have numbered weeks, days, hours, 
and minutes,” said Miss Ashton; ‘‘within 
another week I shall have an answer, un- 
less he is dead. —Till that time, sir,” she 
said, addressing Bucklaw, “‘let me be thus 
far beholden to you, that you will beg my 
mother to forbear me upon this subject.” 

“T will make it my particular entreaty 
to Lady Ashton,” said Bucklaw. ‘“‘By my 
honor, madam, I respect your feelings; and, 
although the prosecution of this affair be 
rendered dearer to me than ever, yet, as I 
am a gentleman, I would renounce it, were 
it so urged as to give youa moment’s pain.” 

“Mr. Hayston, I think, cannot appre- 
hend that,” said Lady Ashton, looking pale 
with anger, ‘‘when the daughter’s happiness 
lies in the bosom of the mother.—Let me 
ask you, Miss Ashton, in what terms your 
last letter was couched?” 

‘‘Exactly in the same, madam,” answered 
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Lucey, ‘‘which you dictated on a former oc: 
casion.” ' 

‘*When eight days have elapsed, then,” 
said her mother, resuming her tone of ten- 
derness, ‘‘we shall hope, my dearest love, 
that you will end this suspense.” 

**Miss Ashton must not be hurried, ma- 
dam,” sail Bucklaw, whose bluntness of 
feeling did not by any means arise: from 
want of good nature—‘‘messengers may be 
stopped or delayed. I have known a day’s 
journey broke by the casting of a fore-shoe. 
Stay, let me see my calendar—the 20th day 
from this is St. Jude’s, and, the day before, 
I must be at Caverton Edge to see the 
match between the Laird of Kittlegirth’s 
black mare and Johnston the meal-monger’s 
four-year-old colt; but I can ride all night, 
or Craigie can bring me word how the 
match goes; and I hope, in the meantime, 
as I shall not myself distress Miss Ashton 
with any further importunity, that your 
ladyship yourself, and Sir William, and 
Colonel Douglas, will have the goodness to 
allow her uninterrupted time for making 
up her mind.” 

“Sir,” said Miss Ashton, ‘‘you are gener- 
ous.” 

‘As for that, madam,” answered Buck- 
law, ‘‘I only pretend to be a plain, good- 
humored young fellow, as I said before, 
who will willingly make you happy if you 
will permit him, and show him how to do 
so.” 

Having said this, he saluted her with 
more emotion than was consistent with his 
usual train of feeling, and took his leave; 
Lady Ashton, as she accompanied him out 
of the apartment, assuring him that her 
daughter did full justice to the sincerity 
of his attachment, and requesting him to 
see Sir William before his departure, 
‘‘since,” as she said, with a keen glance re- 
verting toward Lucy, ‘‘against St. Jude’s 
day we must all be ready to sign and seal.” 

‘*To sign and seal!” echoed Lucy in a 
muttering tone as the door of the apart- 
ment closed—‘*T’o sign and seal—to do and 
die!” and, clasping her extenuated hands 
together, she sunk back on the easy-chair 
she occupied, in a state resembling stupor. 

From this she was shortly after awakened 
by the boisterous entry of her brother 
Henry, who clamorously reminded her of a 
promise to give him two yards of carnation 
ribbon to make knots to his new garters. 
With the most patient composure Lucy 
arose, and opened a little ivory cabinet, 
sought out the ribbon the lad wanted, mea- 
sured it accurately, cut it off into proper 
lengths, and knotted into the fashion his 
boyish whim required. 
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‘Dinna shut the cabinet yet,” said Henry, 
‘‘for I must have some of your silver wire 
to fasten the bells to my hawk’s jesses,—and 
yet the new falcon’s not worth them neither; 
for do you know, after all the plague we 
had to get her from an eyry, all the way at 
Posso, in Manor Water, she’s going to prove, 
after all, nothing better than a rifler—she 
just wets her singles in the blood of the 
partridge, and then breaks away, and lets 
her fly; and what good can the poor bird do 
after that, you know, except pine and die 
in the first heather-cow or whin-bush she 
can crawl into?” 

“Right, Henry—right, very right,” said 
Lucy mournfully, holding the boy fast by 
the hand, after she had given him the wire 
he wanted; ‘‘but there are more riflers in 
the world than your falcon, and more 
wounded birds that seek but to die in quiet, 
that can find neither brake nor whin-bush 
to hide their heads in.” 

‘‘Ah! that’s some speech out of your ro- 
mances,” said the boy; ‘‘and Sholto says 
they have turned your head. But I hear 
Norman whistling to the hawk; I must go 
fasten on the jesses.” 

And he scampered away with the thought- 
less gaiety of boyhood, leaving his sister to 
the bitterness of her own reflections. 

“Tt is decreed,” she said, “‘that every liv- 
ing creature, even those who owe me most 
kindness, are to shun me, and leave me to 
those by whom I am beset. It is just it 
should be thus. Alone and uncounselled, 
I involved myself in these perils—alone and 
uncounselled I must extricate myself or 
die.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


What doth ensue 

But moody and dull melancholy, 

Kinsman to grim and comfortless despair, 
And, at her heels, a huge infectious troop 

Of pale distemperatures, and foes to life? 
CoMEDY oF ERRORS. 


As some vindication of the ease with which 
Bucklaw (who otherwise, as he termed him- 
self, was really a very good-humored fellow) 
resigned his judgment to the management 
of Lady Ashton, while paying his addresses 
to her daughter, the reader must call to 
mind the strict domestic discipline, which, 
at this period, was exercised over the fe- 
males of a Scottish family. 

The manners of the country in this, as in 
many other respects, coincided with those 
of France before the Revolution. Young 
women of the higher ranks seldom mingled 
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in society until after marriage, and, both 
in law and fact, were held to be under the 
strict tutelage of their parents, who were 
too apt to enforce the views for their set- 
tlement in life, without paying any regard 
to the inclination of the parties chiefly in- 
terested. On such occasions, the suitor 
expected little’ more from his bride than a 
silent acquiescence in the will of her par- 
ents; and as few opportunities of acquaint- 
ance, far Jess of intimacy, occurred, he 
made his choice by the outside, as the lovers 
in the Merchant of Venice select the casket, 
contented to trust to chance the issue of 
the lottery, in which he had hazarded a 
venture. 

It was not therefore surprising, such be- 
ing the general manners of the age, that 
Mr. Hayston of Bucklaw, whom dissipated 
habits had detached in some degree from 
the best society, should not attend particu- 
larly to those feelings in his elected bride to 
which many men of more sentiment, expe- 
rience, and reflection, would, in all proba- 
bility, have been equally indifferent. He 
knew what all accounted the principal 
point, that her parents and friends, namely, 
were decidedly in his favor, and there ex- 
isted most powerful reasons for their predi- 
lection. 

In truth, the conduct of the Marquis of 
A since Ravenswood’s departure, had 
been such as almost to bar the possibility 
of his kinsman’s union with Lucy Ashton, 
The Marquis was Ravenswood’s sincere, but 
misjudging friend; or rather, like many 
friends and patrons, he consulted what he 
considered to be his relation’s true interest, 
although he knew thet in doing so he ran 
counter to his inclinations. 

The Marquis drove on, therefore, with 
the plentitude of ministerial authority, an 
appeal to the British House of Peers against 
those Judgments of the courts of law, by 
which Sir William became possessed of 
Ravenswood’s hereditary property. As this 
measure, enforced with all the authority of 
power, was new in Seottish judicial proceed- 
ings, though now so frequently resorted to, 
it was exclaimed against by the lawyers on 
the opposite side of politics, as an interfer- 
ence with the civil judicature of the coun: 
try, equally new, arbitary, and tyrannical. 
And if it thus affected even strangers con- 
nected with them only by political party, it 
may be guessed what the Ashton family 
themselves said and thought under so gross 
a dispensation. Sir William, still more 
worldly-minded than he was timid, was re- 
duced to despair by the loss by which he 
was threatened. His son’s haughtier spirit 
was exalted into rage at the idea of being 
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deprived of his expected patrimony. But 
to Lady Ashton’s yet more vindictive tem- 
per, the conduct of Ravenswood, or rather 
of his patron, appeared to be an offence 
challenging the deepest and most mortal re- 
venge. Hven the quiet and confiding tem- 
per of Lucy herself, swayed by the opinions 
expressed by all around her, could not but 
consider the conduct of Ravenswood as pre- 
cipitate, and even unkind. ‘“‘It was my 
father,” she repeated with a sigh, ‘‘who 
welcomed him to this place, and encour- 
aged, or at least allowed, the intimacy be- 
tween us. Should he not have remembered 
this, and requited it with at least some 
moderate degree of procrastination in the 
assertion of hisown alleged rights? I would 
have forfeited for him double the value of 
these lands, which he pursues with an ar- 
dor that shows he has forgotten how much 
I am implicated in the matter.” 

Lucy, however, could only murmur these 
things to herself, unwilling to increase the 
prejudices against her lover entertained by 
all around her, who exclaimed against the 
steps pursued on his account, as illegal, 
vexatious, and tyrannical, resembling the 
worst measures in the worst times of the 
worst Stuarts, and a degradation of Scot- 
land, the decisions of whose learned judges 
were thus subjected to the review of a court, 
composed, indeed, of men of the highest 
rank, but who were not trained to the study 
of any municipal law, and might be sup- 

osed specially to hold in contempt that of 
britain’: As a natural consequence of the 
alleged injustice meditated toward her 
father, every means was resorted to, and 
every argument urged, to induce Miss Ash- 
ton to break off her engagement with Ra- 
venswood, as being scandalous, shameful, 
and sinful, formed with the mortal enemy 
of her family, and calculated to add bitter- 
ness to the distress of her parents. 

Lucy’s spirit, however, was high; and 
althougn unaided and alone, she could have 
borne much—she could have endured the re- 
pinings of her father—his murmurs against 
what he called the tyrannical usage of the 
ruling party—his ceaseless charges of in- 
gratitude against Ravenswood—his endless 
lectures on the various means by which con- 
tracts may be voided and annulled—his 
quotations from the civil, the municipal, 
and the canon law—and his prelections 
upon the patria potestas. 

She might have borne also in patience, 
or repelled with scorn, the bitter taunts and 
occasional violence of her brother, Colonel 
Douglas Ashton, and the impertinent and 
intrusive interference of other friends and 
relations, But it was beyond her power 
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effectually to withstand or elude the con- 
stant and unceasing persecution of Lady 
Ashton, who, laying every other wish aside, 
had bent the whole efforts of her powerful 
mind to break her daughter’s contract with 
Ravenswood, and to place a perpetual bar 
between the lovers, by effecting Lucy’s 
union with Bucklaw. Far more deeply 
skilled than her husband in the recesses of 
the human heart, she was aware, that in 
this way she might strike a blow of deep 
and decisive vengeance upon one whom she 
esteemed as her mortal enemy; nor did she 
hesitate at raising her arm, although she 
knew that the wound must be dealt through 
the bosom of her daughter. With this stern 
and fixed purpose, she sounded every deep 
and shallow of her daughter’s soul, assumed 
alternately every disguise of manner which 
could serve her object, and prepared at lei- 
sure every species of dire machinery by 
which the human mind can be wrenched 
from its settled determination. Some of 
these were of an obvious description, and 
require only to be cursorily mentioned; 
others were characteristic of the time, the 
country, and the persons engaged in this 
singular drama. 

It was of the last consequence that all 
intercourse betwixt the lovers should be 
stopped, and by dint of gold and authority, 
Lady Ashton contrived to possess herself 
of such a complete command of all who were 
placed around her daughter, that, in fact, 
no leaguered fortress was ever more com- 
pletely blockaded; while, at the same time, 
to all outward appearance Miss Ashton lay 
under no restriction. The verge of her 
parents’ domains became in respect to her 
like the viewless and enchanted line drawn 
around a fairy castle where nothing unper- 
mitted can either enter from without to es- 
cape from within. Thus every letter in 
which Ravenswood conveyed to Lucy Ash- 
ton the indispensable reasons which detained 
him abroad, and more than one note which 
poor Lucy had addressed to him through 
what she thought asecure channel, fell into 
the hands of her mother. It could not be 
but that the tenor of these intercepted let- 
ters, especially those of Ravenswood, should 
contain something to irritate the passions, 
and fortify the obstinacy, of her into whose 
hand they fell; but Lady Ashton’s passions 
were too deep-rooted to require this fresh 
food. She burnt the papers as regularly as 
she perused them; and as they consumed into 
vapor and tinder, regarded them with asmile 
upon her compressed lips, and an exultation 
in her steady eye, which showed her confi- 
dence that the hopes of the writers should 
soon be rendered equally unstibstantial. 
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[t usually happens that fortune aids the 
machinations of those who are prompt to 
avail themselves of every chance that offers. 
A report was wafted from the Continent, 
founded, like others of the same sort, upon 
many plausible circumstances, but without 
any real basis, stating the Master of Ravens- 
wood to be on the eve of marriage with a 
foreign lady of fortune and distinction. 
This was greedily caught up by both the 
political parties, who were at once strug- 
gling for power and for popular favor, and 
who seized, as usual, upon the most private 
circumstances in the lives of each other’s 
partisans, to convert them into subjects of 
political discussion. 

The Marquis of A gave his opinion 
aloud and publicly, not indeed in the 
coarse terms ascribed to him by Captain 
Craigengelt, but in a manner sufficiently 
offensive to the Ashtons:— He thought 
the report,” he said, “highly probable, and 
heartily wished it might be true. Sucha 
match was fitter and far more creditable 
for a spirited young fellow, than a marriage 
with the daughter of an old Whig lawyer, 
whose chicanery had so nearly ruined his 
father.” 

The other party, of course, laying out of 
view the opposition which the Master of 
Ravenswood received from Miss Ashton’s 
family, cried shame upon his fickleness and 
perfidy, as if he had seduced the young 
lady into an engagement, and wilfully and 

causelessly abandoned her for another. 

Sufficient care was taken that this report 
snould find its way to Ravenswood Castle 
through every various channel, Lady Ash- 
ton being well aware that the very reitera- 
tion of the same rumor from so many quar- 
ters could not but give it a semblance of 
truth. By some it was told as a piece of 
ordinary news, by some communicated as 
serious intelligence; now it was whispered 
to Lucy Ashton’s ear in the tone of malig- 
nant pleasantry, and now transmitted to 
her as a matter of grave and serious warn- 
ing. 

Even the boy Henry was made the instru- 
ment of adding to his sister’s torments. 
One morning he rushed into the room with 
a willow branch in his hand, which he told 
her had arrived that instant from Germany 
for her special wearing. Lucy, as we have 
seen, was remarkably fond of her younger 
Brothen: and at that moment his wanton 
ywnd thoughtless unkindness seemed more 
keenly injurious than even the studied in- 
sults of her elder brother. Her grief, how- 
ever, had no shade of resentment; she folded 
her arms about the mel s neck, and saying, 
faintly, “Poor Henry! you speak but what 
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they tell you,” she burst into a flood of une 
restrained tears. The boy was moved not- 
withstanding the thoughtlessness of his age 
and éharacter. “The devil take me,” said 


he, “Lucy, if I fetch you any more of these 
tormenting messages again; for I like you 
better,” said he, “kissing away the tears, 


“than the whole pack of them; and you 
shall have my grey pony to ride on, and 
you shall canter him if you like,—ay, and 
ride: beyond the village, too, if you have a 
mind.” 

“Who .told you,” said Lucy, “that Iam 
not permitted to ride where I please ?” 

“'That’s a secret,” said the boy; “but you 
will find you can never ride beyond the vil- 
lage but your horse wiil cast a shoe, or fall 
lame, or the castle bell will ring, or some- 
thing will happen to bring you back.—But 
if I tell you more of these things, Douglas 
will not get me the pair of colors they have 
promised me, and so good-morrow to you.” 

This dialogue plunged Lucy in still deeper 
dejection, as it tended to show her plainly, 
what she kad for some time suspected, that 
she was iittle better than a prisoner at large 
in her father’s house. We have described 
her in the outset of our story as of a ro- 
mantic disposition, delighting in tales of 
love and wonder, and readily identifying 
herself with the situation of those legendary 
heroines, with whose adventures, for want 
of beter reading, her memory had become 
stocked. The fairy wand, with which in 
her solitude she had delighted to raise vis- 
ions of enchantment, became now the rod 
of a magician, the bond slave of evil genu, 
serving “only to invoke spectres at which 
the exorcist trembled. She felt herself the 
object of suspicion, of scorn, of dislike: at 
least, if not of hatred, to her own family; and 
it seemed to her that she was abandoned by 
the very person on whose account she was 
exposed to the enmity of all around her. 
Indeed, the evidence of Ravenswood’s infi- 
delity began to assume every day a more 
determined character. 

A soldier of fortune, of the name of West- 
enho, an old famihar of Craigengelt’s, 
chanced to arrive from abroad about this 
time. ‘The worthy Captain, though with- 
out any precise communication with Lady 
Ashton, always acted most regularly and 
sedulously in support of her “plans, and 

easily prevailed upon his friend, by dint of 

exaggeration of real circumstances, and 
coining of others, to give explicit testi- 
mony to the truth of Ravenswood’s ap- 
proaching marriage. 

‘Thus beset on all hands, and in a manner 
reduced to despair, Lucy’s temper gaye 
way under the pressure of constant afiliction 
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and persecution. She became gloomy and 
abstracted, and contrary to her natural and 
ordinary habit of mind, sometimes turned 
with spirit, and even fierceness, on those by 
whom she was long and closely annoyed. 
Her health also began to be shaken, and her 
hectic cieek and wandering eye gave symp- 
toms of what is called a fever upon the 
spirits. ti most mothers this would have 
moved compassion; but Lady Ashton, com- 
pact and firm of purpose, saw these waver- 
ings of health «ad intellect with no greater 
sympathy than that with which the hostile 
engineer regards the towers of a beleaguered 
city as they 1 reel under the discharge “ot his 
artillery; or rather, she considered these 
starts and Inequahties of temper as symp- 
toms of Lucy’s expinng resolutions; as the 
aagler, by the throes «sna convulsive exer- 
tions of the fish which he has hooked, be- 
comes aware that he soon will be able to 
land him. ‘To accelerate tne catastrophe in 
the present case, Lady Ashton nad recourse 
to an expedient very consistenv with the 
temper and credulity of those times, out 
which the reader will probably pru:tveturo 
truly destable and diabolical. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


* * * * * * * * cd 


In which a witch did dwell, in loathly weeds, 

And wilful want, all careless of her needs; 

So choosing solitary to abide, 

Far from all neighbors, that her devilish deeds 

And hellish arts from people she might hide, 

And hurt far off, unknown, whome’er she envied, 
Fairy QUEEN. 


THE health of Lucy Ashton soon required 
the assistance of a person more skilful in 
the office of a sick-nurse than the female 
domestics of the family. Aisle Gourlay, 
sometimes called the Wise Woman of Bow- 
den, was the person whom, for her own 
strong reasons, Lady Ashton selected as an 
attendant upon her daughter. 

This woman had acquired a considerable 
reputation among the ignorant by the pre- 
tended cures which she performed, especial- 
ly in oncomes, as the Scotch call them, or 
mysterious diseases, which baffle the regular 
physician. Her pharmacopoeia consisted 
partly of herbs selected in planetary hours, 
partly of words, signs, and charms, which 
sometimes, perhaps, produced a_ favorable 
influence upon the imagination of her pa- 
tients. Such was the avowed profession of 
Lucky Gourlay, which, as may well be sup- 
posed, was looked upon with a suspicious 
eye, not only by her neighbors, but even by 
the clergy of the district. 

Von. 1 Vi— 
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ever, she traded more deeply in the occult 
sciences; for, notwithstanding the dreadful 
punishments inflicted upon the supposed 
crime of witchcraft, there wanted not those 
who, steeled by want and_ bitterness of 
spirit, were willing to adopt the hateful and 
dangerous character for the sake of the in- 
fluence which its terrors enabled them to 
exercise in the vicinity, and the wretched 
emolument which they could extract by 
the practice of their supposed art. 

Aalsie Gourlay was not indeed fool enough 
to acknowledge a compact with the Evil 
One, which would have been a swift and 
ready road to the stake and tar-barrel. 
Ter fairy, she said, lke Caliban’s, was a 
harmless fairy. Nevertheless, she “spaed 
fortunes,” read dreams, composed philters, 
discovered stolen goods, and made and dis- 
solved matches as successfully as if, accord- 
ing to the belief of the whole neighborhood, 
she had been aided in those arts by Beelze- 
bub himself. ‘The worst of the pretenders 
to these sciences was, that they were gene- 
rally persons who, feeling themselves odious 
to humanity, were careless of what they did 
to deserve the public hatred. Real crimes 
were often committed under pretence of 
magical imposture; and it somewhat relieves 
the disgust with which we read, in the 
criminal records, the conviction of these 
wretches, to be aware that many of them 
merited, as poisoners, suborners, and dia- 
bolical agents in secret domestic crimes, the 
severe fate to which they were condemned 
for the imaginary guilt of witchcraft. 

Snch was Ailes Gourlay, whom, in order 
to attain the absolute subjugation of Lucy 
Ashton’s mind, her mother thought it te 
ting to place nedr her person. A woman of 
less consequence than Lady Ashton had 
not dared to take such a step; but her high 
rank and strength of character set her above 
the censure of the world, and she was al- 
lowed to have selected for her daughter’s 
attendant the best and most experienced 
sick-nurse “and mediciner ” in the neighbor- 
hood, where an inferior person would have 
fallen under the reproach of calling in the 
assistance ofa partner and ally of the great 
Enemy of Mankind. 

The beldam caught her cue readily and_ 
by innuendo, without giving Lady Ashton 
the pain of distinct explanation. She was 
in many respects qualified for the part she 
played, which indeed could not be effi- 
ciently assumed without some knowledge of 
the human heart and _ passiotis. Dame 
Gourlay perceived that Lucy shuddered at 
her external appearance, which we have al- 
ready described when we found her in the 


In private, how-;death-chamber of blind Alice; and while 
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internally she hated the poor girl for the 
involuntary horror with which she saw she 
was regarded, she commenced her operations 
by endeavoring to efface or overcome those 
prejudices which, in her heart, she resented 
as mortal offences. This was easily done, 
for the hag’s external ugliness was soon 
balanced by a show of kindness and interest, 
to which Lucy had of late been little ac- 
customed; her attentive services and real 
skill gained her the ear, if not the contfi- 
dence, of her patient; and under pretence 
of diverting the solitude of asick room, she 
soon led her attention captive by the legends 
in which she was well skilled, and to which 
Lucy’s habits of reading and reflection in- 
duced her to “‘lend an attentive ear.” 
Dame Gourlay’s tales were at first of a mild 
and interesting character— 


Of fays that nightly dance upon the wold, 
And lovers doom’d to wander and to weep, 
And castles high, where wicked wizards keep 
Their captive thralls. 


Gradually, however, they assumed a 
darker and more mysterious character, and 
became such as, told by the midnight lamp, 
and enforced by the tremulous tone, the 
quivering and livid lip, the uplifted skinny 
fore-finger, and the shaking head of the 
blue-eyed hag, might have appalled a less 
eredulous imagination, in an age more hard 
of belief. The old Sycorax saw her ad- 
vantage, and gradually narrowed her magic 
eircle around the devoted victim on whose 
spirit she practised. Her legends began to 
relate to the fortunes of the Ravenswood 
family, whose ancient grandeur and portent- 
ous authority, credulity had graced with so 
many superstitious attributes. The story 
ef the fatal fountain was narrated at full 
length, and with formidable additions, by 
the ancient sibyl. The prophecy, quoted 
by Caleb, concerning the dead bride, who 
was to be won by the last of the Ravens- 
woods, had its own mysterious commentary; 
and the singular circumstance of the appa- 
rition, seen by the Master of Ravenswood 
in the forest, having partly transpired 
shrough his hasty inquiries in the cottage 
of old Alice, formed a theme for many ex- 
aggerations, 

Lucy might have despised these tales, if 
they had been related concerning another 
family, or if her own situation had been 
less despondent. But circumstanced as she 
was, the idea that an evil fate hung over 
her attachment became predominant over 
her other feelings; and the gloom of super- 
stition darkened a mind, already sufficiently 
weakened by sorrow, distress, uncertainty, 
and an oppressive sense of desertion and 
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desolation. Stories were told by her at 
tendant so closely resembling her own in 
their circumstances, that she was gradually 
led to converse upon such tragic and mys- 
tical subjects with the beldam, and to repose 
a sort of confidence in the sibyl, whom she 
still regarded with involuntary shuddering. 
Dame Gourlay knew how to avail herseif of 
this imperfect confidence. She directed 
Lucy’s thoughts to the means of inquiring 
into futurity,—the surest mode, perhaps, 
of shaking the understanding and destroy- 
ing the spirits. Omens were expounded, 
dreams were interpreted, and otber tricks 
of jugglery perhaps resorted to, by which 
the pretended adepts of the period deceived 
and fascinated their deluded followers. I 
find it mentioned in the articles of dittay 
against Ailsie Gourlay—(for it issome com- 
fort to know that the old hag was éried, 
condemned, and burned on the top of North 
Berwick Law, by sentence of a commission 
from the Privy Council),—I find, I say, it 
was charged against her, among other of- 
fences, that she had, by the aid and delu- 
sions of Satan, shown to a young person of 
quality, ina mirror glass, a gentleman then 
abroad, to whom the said young person was 
betrothed, and who appeared in the Vision 
to be in the act of bestowing his hand upon 
another lady. But this and some other 
parts of the record appear to have been stu- 
diously left imperfect in names and dates, 
probably out of regard to the honor of the 
families concerned. If Dame Gourlay was 
able actually to play off such a piece of 
jugglery, it is clear she must have had bet- 
ter assistance to practise the deception, 
than her own skill or funds could supply. 
Meanwhile, this mysterious visionary trafiic 
had its usual effect, in unsettling Miss Ash- 
ton’s mind. Her temper became unequal, 
her health decayed daily, her manners grew 
moping, melancholy, and uncertain. Hor 
father, guessing partly at the cause of these 
appearances, and exerting a degree of au- 
thority unusual with him, made a point of 
banishing Dame Gourlay from the castle; 
but the arrow was shot, and was rankling 
barb-deep in the side of the wounded deer. 

It was shortly after the departure of this 
woman, that Lucy Ashton, urged by her 
parents, announced to them, witha vivacity 
by which they were startled, ‘‘that she was 
conscious heaven and earth and hell had 
set themselves against her union with Ra- 
venswood; still her contract,” she said, 
‘‘was a binding contract, and she neither 
would nor could resign. it without the con- 
sent of Ravenswood. Let me be assured,” 
she concluded, ‘‘that he will free me from 
my engagement, and dispose of me as you 
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please, I care not how. When the dia- 
monds are gone, what signifies the casket?” 

‘The tone of obstinacy with which this 
was said, her eyes flashing with unnatural 
light, aa her hands firmly clenched, pre- 
cluded the possibility of dispute; and the 
utmost length which Lady Ashton’s art 
could attain only got her the privilege of 
dictating the letter, by which her daughter 
required to know of Ravenswood whether 
he intended to abide by, or to surrender, 
what she termed, ‘‘their unfortunate en- 
gagement.” Of this advantage Lady Ash- 
ton so far and so ingeniously availed her- 
self, that according to the wording of the 
letter, the reader would have supposed Luey 
was calling upon her lover to renounce a 
contract which was contrary to the interests 
and inclinations of both. Not trusting even 
to this point of deception, Lady Ashton 
finally determined to suppress the letter 
altogether, in hopes that Lucy’s impatience 
would induce her to condemn Ravenswood 
unheard and in absence. 
was disappointed. The time, indeed, had 
long elapsed when an answer should have 
been received from the Continent. The 
faint ray of hope which still glimmered in 
Lucy’s mind was well nigh extinguished. 
But the idea never forsook her, that her 
letter might not have been duly forwarded. 
One of her mother’s new machinations 
anexpectedly furnished her with the means 
of ascertaining what she most desired to 
know. 

The female agent of hell having been 
dismissed from the castle, Lady Ashton, who 
aenent by ali variety of means, resoly ed to 

mploy, for working the same end on Lucy’s 

ied, an agent of a very different character. 
This was no other than the Reverend Mr. 
Bide-the-Bent, a Presbyterian clergyman, 
formerly mentioned, of the very strictest 
order, and the most rigid orthodoxy, whose 
aid she called in, upon : the principle of the 
tyrant in the tragedy: — 


“T’}] have a priest shall preach her from her faith, 
And make it sin not to renounce that vow, 
Which I’d have broken.” 


But Lady Ashton was mistaken in the agent 
she had selected. His prejudices, indeed, 
were easily enlisted on her side, and it was 
no difficult matter to make him regard with 
horror the prospect of a union betwixt the 
daughter of a God-fearing, professing g, and 
Presbyterian family of distinction, and the 
heir of a bloodthirsty prelatist and persecu- 
tor, the hands of whose fathers had been 
dyed to the wrists in the blood of God’s 
saints. This resembled, in the divine’s 
opinion, the union of a Moabitish stranger 


In this she) 
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with the daughter of Zion. But with all 
the more severe prejudices and principles 
of his sect, Bide-the- Bent possessed a sound 
judgment, and had learned sympathy even 
in that very school of per rsecution, where 
the heart is so frequently hardened. In a 
private interview with Miss Ashton, he was 
deeply moyed by her distress, and could 
not but admit the justice of her request to 
be permitted a direct communication with 
Ravenswood, upon the subject of their 
solemn contract. When she urged to him 
the great uncertainty under “which she 
labored, whether her letter had been ever 
forwar ded, the old man paced the room 
with long steps, shook his grey head, rested 
repeatedly for a space on his ivory-headed 
staff, and, after much hesitation, confessed 
that he thought her doubts so reasonable, 
that he would himself aid in the removal 

of them. 

“T cannot but opine, Miss Lucey,” he 
said, ‘‘that your worshipful lady mother 
hath in this matter an eagerness, whilk, 
although it ariseth doubtless from love to 
your best interests here and her eafter.—for 
the man is of persecuting blood, and him-. 
self a persecutor, a cavaher or malignant, - 
and a scoffer, who hath no inheritance in 
Jesse—ney ertheless, we are commanded to 
do justice unto all, and to fulfil our bond 
and covenant, as well to the stranger, as to 
him who is in brotherhood with us. 
Wherefore myself, even I myself, will be | 
aiding unto the deliver of your letter to the 
man Edgar Ravenswood, trusting that the 
issue thereof may be your deliverance from 
the nets in which he ‘hath sinfully engaged 
you. And that I may do in this neither 
more or Jess than hath been warranted 
by your honorable parents, I pray you to 
transcribe, without increment or subtrac- 
tion, the letter formerly expeded under 
the dictation of your right honorable 
mother; and I shall put it into such sure 
course of being delivered, that if, honored 
young madam, you shall receive no answer, 
it will be necessary that you conclude 
that the man meaneth in silence to abandon 
that naughty contract, which, pera 
ture, he may be unwilling directly to re- 
store.” 

Lucy eagerly embraced the expedient of 
the worthy divine. A new letter was writ- 
ten in the precise terms of the former, and 
consigned by Mr. Bide-the-Bent to the 
charge of Saunders Moonshine, a zealous 
elder of the church when on shore, and, 
when on board his brig, as bold a smuggler 
as ever ran out a sliding bowsprit to the 
winds that blow betwixt Campvere and the 
east coast of Scotland. At the recommend. 
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ation of his pastor, Saunders readily under- 
took that the letter should be securely con- 
veyed to the Master of Ravenswood at the 
court where he now resided. 

This retrospect became necessary to ex- 
plain the conference betwixt Miss Ashton, 
her mother, and Bucklaw, which we have 
detailed in a preceding chapter. 

Lucy was now like the sailor, who, while 
drifting through a tempestuous ocean, 
clings for safety to a single plank, his pow- 
ers of erasping it becoming every moment 
more feeble, and the deep darkness of the 
night only chequered by the flashes of light- 
ning, hissing as they show the white tops 
of the billows, in which he is soon to be in- 
gulfed. 

Week crept away after week, and day 
after day. St. Jude’s day arrived, the last 
and protracted term to which Lucy had 
limited herself, and there was neither letter 
nor news of Ravenswood. 


CHAPTER XXXL 


How fair these names, how much unlike they look 
’ To all the blurr’d subscriptions in my book! 
The bridegroom’s letters stand in row above, 
Tapering, yet straight, like pine-trees in his grove; 
While free and fine the bride’s appear below, 
As light and slender as her jessamines grow. 
CRABBE. 


St. Jupz’s day came, the term assigned by 
Lucy herself as the farthest date of expec- 
tation, and, as we have already said, here 
were neither letters from, nor news of, Ra- 
venswood. But there were news of Buck- 
law and of his trust associate Craigengelt, 
who arrived early in the morning for the 
completion of the proposed espousals, and 
for signing the necessary deeds. 

These had been carefully prepared under 
the revisal of Sir William Ashton himself, 
it having been resolved, on account of the 
state of Miss Ashton’s health, as it was 
said, that none save the parties immediately 
interested should be present when the 
parchments were subscribed. It was far- 
ther determined, that the marriage should 
be solemnized upon the fourth day after 
signing the articles, a measure adopted by 
Lady Ashton, in order that Lucy might 
have as little time as possible to recede, or 
relapse into intractability. There was no 
appearance, however, of her doing either. 
She heard the proposed arrangement with 
the calm indifference of despair, or rather 
with an apathy arising from the oppressed 
and stupified state of her feelings. To an 
eye so unobserving as that of Bucklaw, her 


demeanor had little more of reluetance than | 
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|might suit the character of a bashful young 
lady, who, however, he could not disguise 
from himself, was complying with the choice 
of her friends, rather than exercising any 
personal predilection in his favor. 

When the morning compliments of the 
bridegroom had been paid, Miss Ashton 
was left for some time to herself; her 
mother remarking that the deeds must be 
signed before the hour of noon, in order that 
the marriage might be happy. 

Lucy suffered herself to be attired for the 
occasion as the taste of her attendants sug- 
gested, and was of course splendidly ar- 
rayed. Her dress was composed of white 
satin. and Brussels lace, and her hair ayr- 
ranged with a profusion of jewels, whose 
lustre made a strange contrast to the deadly 
paleness of her complexion, and to the 
trouble which dwelt in her unsettled eye. 

Hier toilette was hardly finshed, ere 
Henry appeared to conduct the passive 
bride to the state apartment, where all was 
prepared for signing the contract. “Do 
you know, sister,” he said, “Iam glad you 
are to have Bucklaw aiter all, instead of 
Ravenswood, who looked like a Spanish 
grandee, come to cut our throats, and tram- 
ple our bodies under foot.—And Iam glad 
the broad seas are between us this day, for 
I shall never forget how frightened I was 
when | took him for the picture of old Sir 
Malise walked out of the canvas. Tell me 
true, are you not glad to be fairly shot of 
him?” 

“Ask me no questions, dear Henry,” said 
his unfortunate sister; “there is little more 
can happen to make me either glad or sorry 
in this world.” ; 

“And that’s what all young brides say,” 
said Henry; “and so do not be cast down, 
Lucy, for you'll tell another tale a twelve 
month henece—and I am to be bride’s-man, 
and ride before you to the kirk, and all our 
kith, kin, and.allies, and all Bucklaw’s, are 
to be mounted and in order—and Iam to 
‘have a scarlet laced coat, and a feathered 
hat, and a sword-belt, double bordered with 
gold and point d’ Espagne, and a dagger 
instead of a sword; and I should like a 
sword much better, but my father won’t 
hear of it. All my things, and a hundred 
besides, are to come out from Edinburgh 
to-night with old Gilbert, and the sumpter 
mules—and I will bring them, and show 
them to you the instant they come.” 

The boy’s chatter was here interrupted 
by the arrival of Lady Ashton, somewhat 
alarmed at her daughter’s stay. With one 
of her sweetest smiles, she took Lucy’s arm 
under her own, and led her to the apartment 
where her presence was expected. 
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There were only present, Sir William 
Ashton and Colonel Douglas Ashton, the 
jast in full regimentals—Bucklaw, in bride- 
groom trim—Craigengelt, freshly equipped 
from top to toe, by the bounty of his pa- 
tron, and bedizened with as much lace as 
might have become the dress of the Copper 
Captain—together with the Rev. Mr. Bide- 
the-Bent; the presence of a minister being, 
in strict Presbyterian families, an indispen- 
sable requisite upon all occasions of unusual 
solemnity. 

Wines and refreshments were placed on 
a table, on which the writings were dis- 
played, ready for signature. 

But before proceeding either to business 
or refreshment, Mr. Bide-the-Bent, at a sig- 
nal from Sir William Ashton, invited the 
company to join him inashort extemporary 
prayer, in which he implored a blessing 
upon the contract now to be solemnized be- 
tween the honorable parties then present. 


With the simplicity of his times and pro- 


fession, which permitted strong personal 


allusions, he petioned, that the wounded 


mind of one of these noble parties might 
be healed, in reward of her compliance with 
the advice of her right honorable parents; 
and that, as she had proved herself a child 
after God’scommandment, by honoring her 
father and mother, she and hers might en- 
joy the promised blessing—length of days 
m the land here, and a happy portion here- 
after in a better country. He prayed far- 
ther, that the bridegroom might be weaned 
from those follies which seduce youth from 
the path of knowledge; that he might cease 
to take delight in vain and unprofitable 
company, scoffers, rioters, and those who 
sit late at the wine (here Bucklaw winked 
to Craigengelt), and cease from the society 
that causeth to err.’ A suitable supplica- 
tion in behalf of Sir William and Lady Ash- 
ton, and their family, concluded this relig- 
ious address, which thus embraced every 
individual present, excepting Craigengelt, 
whom the worthy divine probably consid- 
ered as past all hopes of grace. 

The business of the day now went for- 
ward; Sir William Ashton signed the con- 
tract with legal solemnity and precision; his 
son, with military nonchalance; and Buck- 
law, having subscribed as rapidly as Craig- 
engelt could manage to turn the leaves, 
concluded by wiping his pen on that 
worthy’s new laced cravat. 

It was now Miss Ashton’s turn to sign 
the writings, and she was guided by her 
watchful mother to the table for that pur- 
pose. At her first attempt she began to 
write with a dry pen, and when the circum- 


stance was pointed out, seemed unable, after 
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several attempts, to dip it in the massive 
silver inkstandish, which stood full before 
her. Lady Ashton’s vigilance hastened to 
supply the deficiency. 

I have myself seen the fatal deed, and in 
the distinct characters in which the name 
of Lucy Ashton is traced on each page, there 
is only a very slight tremulous irregularity, 
indicative of her state of mind at the time 
of the subscription. But the last signature 
is incomplete, defaced, and blotted; for 
while her hand was employed in tracing it, 
the hasty tramp of a horse was heard at the 
gate, succeeded by a step in the outer gal- 
lery, and a voice, which, in a commanding 
tone, bore down the opposition of the me- 
nials. The pen dropped from Lucy’s fingers, 
as she exclaimed with a faint shriek—‘‘He 
is come—He is come!” 


CHAPTER XXXII 


This by his tongue should be a Montague! 

Fetch me my rapier, boy; 

Now, by the faith and honor of my kin, 

To strike him dead I hold it not a sin. 
RoMEO AND JULIET. 


HARDLY had Miss Ashton dropped the pen, 
when the door of the epartment flew open, 
and the Master of Ravenswood entered the 
apartment. 

Lockhard and another domestic, who had 
in vain attempted to oppose his passage 
through the gallery or antechamber, were ~ 
seen standing on the threshold transfixed 
with surprise, which was instantly commu- 
nicated to the whole party in the state- 
room. That of Colonel Douglas Ashton was 
mingled with resentment; that of Buck- 
law, with haughty and affected indifference; 
the rest, even Lady Ashton herself, showed 
signs of fear, and Lucy seemed stiffened 
to stone by this unexpected apparition. 
Apparition it might well be termed, for Ra- 
venswood head more the appearance of one 
returned from the dead, than of a living 
visitor. 

He planted himself full in the middle of 
the apartment, opposite to the table at 
which Lucy was seated, on whom, as if she 
had been alone in the chamber, he bent his 
eyes with a mingled expression of deep grief 
and deliberate indignation. His dark- 
colored riding cloak, displaced from one 
shoulder, hung around one side of his person 
in the ample folds of the Spanish mantle. 
The rest of his rich dress was travel soiled, 
and deranged by hard riding. He had a 
sword by his side, and pistols in his belt. 
His slouched hat, which he had not removed 
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at entrance, gave an additional gloom to his 
dark features, which, wasted by: sorrow, and 
marked by the ghastly look communicated 
by long illness, added to a countenance natu- 
rally somewhat stern and wild a fierce and 
even savage expression. The matted and 
disheveled locks of hair which escaped from 
under his hat, together with his fixed and 
unmoved posture, made his head more re- 
semble that of a marble bust than that of a 
living man. He said not a single word, and 
there was a deep silence in the « company for 
more than two minutes. 

It wis broken by Lady Ashton, who in 
that space partly recovered her natural au- 
dacity. She demanded to know the cause 
of this unauthorized intrusion. 

“That is a question, madam,” said her 
son, ‘‘which I have the best right to ask— 
and I must request of the Master of Ravens- 
wood to follow me, where he can answer it 
at leisure. 

Bucklaw interposed, saying, “‘No man on 
earth should usurp his previous right in de- 

manding an explanation from the Master. 
—Craigengelt,” he added, in an undertone, 
*‘d—n ye, why do you stand staring as if 
ye saw a ghost? fetch me my sword from 
the gallery.” 

‘*T will relinquish to none,” said Colonel 
Ashton, ‘“‘my right of calling to account the 
man who has offered this unparalleled af- 
front to my family.” 

“Be patient, gentlemen,” said Ravens- 
wood, turning sternly toward them, and 
waving his hand as if to impose silence on 
their altercation. ‘‘If you are as weary of 
your livesas 1 am, I will find time and 
place to pledge mine against one or both; 
at present, I have no leisure for the disputes 
of trifiers.” 

““Triflers!” echoed Colonel Ashton, half 
unsheathing his sword, while Bucklaw laid 
his hand on the hilt of that which Craigen- 
gelt had just reached him. 

Sir William Ashton, alarmed for his son’s 
. Patoby: rushed between the young men and 
Ravenswood, exclaiming, ‘‘My son, I com- 

mand you—Buc \klaw, Tentreat you—keep 
the peace, in the name of the Queen and of 
the law!” 

“In the name of the law of God,” said 
Bide-the-Bent, advancing also with uplifted 
hands between Bucklaw, the Colonel, and 
the object of their resentment—‘In the 
name of Him who brought peace on earth, 
ae good-will uo) mankind, I implore—I be- 
ou to forbear violence 
foward each et ‘God hateth the blood- 
thirsty man—he who striketh with the 
sword, shall perish with the sword.” 

“Do you take me for a dog, sir,” said 
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Colonel Ashton, turning fiercely upon him, 

‘for something more “brutally stupid, te 
endure this insult in my father’s house?— 
Let me go, Bucklaw! He shall account to 
me, or, Dy y Heaven, I will stab him where 
he stands!” 

‘‘You shall not touch him here,” said 
Bucklaw; ‘‘he once gave me my life, and 
were he the devil come to fly away with the 
whole house and generation, he shall have 
nothing but fair play.” 

The passions of the two young men, thus 
counteracting each other, gave Ravenswood 
leisure to exclaim, in a stern and steady 
voice, ‘*Silence!—let him who really seeks 
danger, take the fitting time when it is to 
be found; my mission here will be shortly 
accomplished. —Is that your handwrit- 
ing, madam?” he added in a softer tone, 
extending toward Miss Ashton her last 
letter. 

A faltering ‘‘Yes,” seemed rather to es- 
cape from her lips, than to be uttered asa 
voluntary answer. 

‘And is this also your handwriting?” 
extending toward her the mutual engage- 
ment. 

Lucy remained silent. Terror, and yet 
a stronger and more confused feeling, so 
utterly disturbed her understanding, that 
she probably scarcely comprehended the 
question that was put to her. 

“Tf you design,” said Sir Wiliam Ash- 
ton, “‘to found any legal claim on that 
paper, sir, do not expect to receive any an- 
swer to an extrajudicial question.” 

“Sir William Ashton,” said Ravenswood, 
**T pray you, and all who hear me, that you 
will not mistake my purpose. If this young 
lady, of her own free will, desires the res- 
toration of this contract, as her letter would 
seem to imply—there is not a withered leat 
which this autumn wind strews on the 
heath, that is more valueless in my eyes. 
But I must and will hear the truth from 
her own mouth—without this satisfaction I 
will not leave this spot. Murder me by 
numbers you possibly may; but I am an 
armed man—I am a desperate man—and I 
will not die without ample vengeance. This 
is my resolution, take it as you may. I 
WILL hear her determination from her own 
mouth; from her own mouth, alone, and 
without witnesses will I hear it. Now, 
choose,” he said, drawing his sword with 
the right hand, and, with the left, by the 

same motion taking a pistol from his belt 
and cocking it, but turning the point of one 
weapon, and the muzzle of the other, to the 
ground, —**Choose if you will have this 
hall floated with blood, or if you will grant 
me the decisive interview witn my affianced 
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bride, which the laws of God and the coun- 
try alike entitle me to demand.” 

All recoiled at the sound of his voice, 
and the determined action by which it was 
accompanied; for the ecstasy of real despe- 
ration seldom fails to overpower the less 
energetic passions by which it may be op- 


posed. The clergyman was the first to 
speak. ‘“‘In the name of God,” he said, 


“receive an overture of peace from the 
meanest of his servants. What this honor- 


able person demands, albeit it is urged with 


over violence, hath yet in it something of 
reason. Let him hear from: Miss Lucy’s 
own lips that she hath dutifully acceded to 
the will of her parents, and repenteth her 
of her covenant with him; and when he is 
assured of this, he will depart in peace unto 
his own dwelling, and cumber us no more. 
Alas! the workings of the ancient Adam 
are strong even in the regenerate—surely 
we should have long-suffering with those 
who, being yet in the gall of bitterness and 
bond of imiguity, are swept forward by 
the uncontrollable current of worldly pas- 
sion. Let, then, the Master of Ravenswood 
have the interview on which he insisteth; 
it can but be as a passing pang to this 
honorable maiden, since her faith is now 
irrevocably pledged to the choice of her 
parents. Let it, l say, be thus: it belongeth 
¢o my functions to entreat your honors’ 
compliance with this healing overture.” 

‘*Never!” answered Lady Ashton, whose 
rage had now overcome her first surprise 
and terror—‘‘never shall this man speak in 
private with my daughter, the affianced 
bride of another! Pass from this room who 
will, I remain here. I fear neither his vio- 
lence nor his weapons, though some,” she 
said, glancing a look toward Colonel Ash- 
ton, ‘‘who bear my name, appear more 
moved by them.” 

*‘For God’s sake, madam,” answered the 
worthy diyine, ‘‘add not fuel to firebrands. 
The Master of Ravenswood cannot, I am 
sure, object to your presence, the. young 
lady’s state of health being considered, and 
your maternal duty. I myself will also 
tarry; peradventure my grey hairs may turn 
away wrath.” 

‘You are welcome to do so, sir,” said Ra- 
venswood; ‘‘and Lady Ashton is also wel- 
come to remain, if she shall think proper; 
but let all others depart.” 

“Ravenswood,” said Colonel Ashton, 
crossing him as he went out, ‘‘you shall ac- 
count for this ere long.” 

‘‘When you please,” replied Ravenswood. 

‘But 1,” said Bucklaw, witha half smile, 
“have a prior demand on your leisure, a 
claim of some standing.” 
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‘‘Arrange it as you will,” said Ravens. 
wood; “‘leave me but this day in peace, and 
I will have no dearer employment on earth, 
to-morrow, than to give you all the satis- 
faction you can desire.” 

The other gentlemen left the apartment; 
but Sir William Ashton lingered. 

‘‘Master of Ravenswood,” he said, in a 
conciliating tone, *‘I think I have not de- 
served that you should make this scandal 
and outrage in my family. If you will 
sheathe your sword, and retire with me into 
my study, I will prove to you, by the most 
satisfactory arguments, the inutility of your 
present irregular procedure” Rp 

‘“’o-morrow, sir — to-morrow—to-mor- 
row I will hear you at length,” reiterated 
Ravenswood, interrupting him; ‘‘this day 
hath its own sacred and indispensable busi- 
ness.” 

He pointed to the door, and Sir William 
left the apartment. 

Ravenswood sheathed his sword, uncocked 
and returned his pistol to his belt, walked 
deliberately to the door of the apartment, 
which he bolted—returned, raised his hat 
from his forehead, and, gazing upon Lucy 
with eyes in which an expression of sorrow 
overcame their late fierceness, spread his 
dishevelled locks back from his face, and 
said, ‘*Do you know me, Miss Ashton?— 
I am still Edgar Ravenswood.” She was 
silent, and he went on with imereasing ve- 
hemence—‘“‘I am still that Edgar Ravens- 
wood, who, for your affection, renounced 
the dear ties by which injured honer bound 
him to seek vengeance. I am that Ravens- 
wood, who, for your sake, forgave, nay, 
clasped hands in friendship with the op- 
pressor and pillager of his house—the tra- 
ducer and murderer of his father.” . 

“My daughter,” answered Lady Ashton, 
interrupting him, ‘‘has no occasion to dis- 
pute the identity of your person; the venom 
of your present language is sufficient to re- 
mind her, that she speaks with the mortal 
enemy of her father.” 

“‘T pray you to be patient, madam,” an- 
swered Ravenswood, ‘‘my answer must come 
from her own lips—Once more, Miss Lucy 
Ashton, I am that Ravenswood to whom 
you granted the solemn engagement, which 
you now desire to retract and cancel.” 

Lucy’s bloodless lips could only falter out 
the words, ‘‘It was my mother.” . 

“She speaks truly,” said Lady Ashton, 
‘St was I, who, authorized alike by the 
laws of God and man, advised her, and con- 
curred with her, to set aside an unhappy 
and precipitate engagement, and to annul it 
by the authority of Scripture itself.” 

“Scripture!” said Ravenswood scornfully, 
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‘‘Let him hear the text,” said Lady Ash- 


ton, appealing to the divine, ‘‘on which 
you yourself, with cautious reluctance, de- 
clared the nullity of the pretended engage- 
ment insisted upon by this violent man.” 

The clergyman took his clasped Bible 
from his pocket, and read the following 
words: “Jf a woman vow a vow unto the 
Lord, and bind herself by a bond, being in 
her father’s house in her youth; and her 
father hear her vow, and her bond where- 
with she hath bound her soul, and her father 
shall hold his peace at her: then all her vows 
shall stand, and every vow wherewith she 
hath bound her soul shall stand.” 

“And was it not even so with us?” inter- 
rupted Ravenswood. 

“Control thy impatience, young man,” 
answered the divine, ‘‘and hear what follows 
in the sacred text:—But if her father dis- 
allow her in the day that he heareth; not 
any of her vows, or of her bonds wherewith 
she hath bound her soul, shall stand: and 
the Lord shall forgive her, because her father 
disallowed her.” 

**And was not,” said Lady Ashton, fierce- 
ly and triumphantly breaking in,—‘‘was 
not ours the case stated in the holy writ?— 
Will this person deny, that the instant her 
parents heard of.the vow, or bond, by which 
our daughter had bound her soul, we dis- 
allowed the same in the most express terms, 
and informed him by writing of our de- 
termination?” 

“And is this all said Ravenswood, 
looking at Lucy,—are you willing to barter 
sworn faith, the exercise of free will, and 
the feelings of mutual affection, to this 
wretched hypocritical sophistry?” 

“‘Hear him!” said Lady Ashton, looking 
to the clergyman—‘‘hear the blasphemer!” 

‘‘May God forgive him,” said Bide-the- 
Bent, ‘‘and enlighten his ignorance!” 

*“Hear what I have sacrificed for you,” 
said Ravenswood, still addressing Lucy, 
“‘ere you sanction what has been done in 
your name. ‘The honor of an ancient fam. 
ily, the urgent advice of my best friends, 
have been in vain used to sway my resolu- 
tion; neither the arguments of reason, nor 
the portents of superstition have shaken my 
fidelity. The very dead have arisen to warn 
me, and their warning has been despised. 
Are you prepared to pierce my heart for 
its fidelity, with the very weapon which my 
rash confidence intrusted to your grasp?” 

‘Master of Ravenswood,” said Lady Ash- 
ton, ‘‘you have asked what questions you 
thought fit. You see the tctal incapacit 
of my daughter to answer you. But 
will reply for her, and in a manner which 
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whether Lucy Ashton, of her own free will, 
desires to annul the engagement into which 
she has been trepanned. You have her let- 
ter under her own hand, demanding the 
surrender of it; and, in yet more full evi- 
dence of her purpose, here is the contract 
which she has this morning subscribed, 1 
presence of this reverend gentleman, with 
Mr. Hayston of Bucklaw.” 

Ravenswood gazed upon the deed, as if 
petrified. “And it was without fraud or 
compulsion,” said he, looking toward the 
clergyman, “that Miss Ashton subscribed 
this parchment ?” 

“T vouch it upon my sacred cnaracter.” 

“This is Indeed, madam, an undeniable 
piece of evidence,” said Ravenswood, stern- 
ly; “and it will be equally unnecessary and 
dishonorable to waste another word in use- 
less remonstrance or reproach. ‘There, 
madam,” he said, laying down before Lucy 
the signed paper and the broken piece of 
gold—‘ there are the evidences of your first 
engagement; may you be more faithful to 
that which you have just formed. I will 
trouble you to return the corresponding 
tokens of my ill-placed confidence—I ought 
rather to say of my egregious folly.” 

Lucy returned the scornful glance of her 
lover with a gaze, from which perception 
seemed to have been banished; yet she 
seemed partly to have understood his mean- 
ing, for she raised her hands as if to undo 
a blue ribbon which she wore around her 
neck. She was unable to accomphsh her 
purpose, but Lady Ashton cut the ribbon 
asunder, and detached the broken piece of 
gold, which Miss Ashton had till then worn 
concealed in her bosom; the written coun- 
terpact of the lover’s engagement she for 
some time had had in her own possession. 
With a haughty courtesy she delivered both 
to Ravenswood, who was much softened 
when he took the piece of gold. 

“And she could wear it thus,” he said— 
speaking to himself—“could wear it in her 
very bosom—could wear it next to her heart 
—even when—But complaint avails not,” 
he said, dashing from his eye the tear which 
had gathered in it, and resuming the stern 
composure of his manner. He strode to 
the chimney, and threw into the fire the 
paper and piece of gold, stamping upon the 
coals with the heel of his boot, as if to 
insure their destruction. “I will be no 
longer,” he then said, “an intruder here— 
Your evil wishes, and your worse offices, 
Lady Ashton, I will only return, by hoping 
these will be your last machinations against 
your daughter’s honor and happiness. —And 
to you, madam,” he said, addressing Lucy, _ 


you cannot dispute, You desire to know|“I have nothing farther to say, except to 
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pray to God that you may not become a 
world’s wonder for this act of wilful and 
deliberate perjury.”—Having uttered these 
words, he turned on his heel, and left the 
apartment. 

Sir William Ashton, by entreaty and au- 
thority, had detained his son and Bucklaw 
in a distant part of the castle, in order to 
prevent their again meeting with Rayens- 
wood; but as the Master descended the great 
staircase, Lockhard delivered him a billet, 
signed Sholto Douglas Ashton, requesting 
to know where the Master of Ravenswood 
would be heard of four or five days from 
hence, as the writer had business of weight 
to settle with him, so soon as an important 
family event had taken place. 

“Tell Colonel Ashton,” said Ravenswood, 
composedly, “I shall be found at Wolf’s 
Crag when his leisure serves him.” 

As he descended the outward stair which 
led from the terrace, he was interrupted a 
second time by Craigengelt, who, on the 
part of his principal, the Laird of Bucklaw, 
expressed ‘a hope, that Ravenswood would 
not leave Scotland within ten days at least, 
as he had both former and recent civilities 
for which to express his gratitude. 

“Tell your master,” said Ravenswood, 
fiercely, “to choose his own time. He will 
find me at Wolf’s Crag, if his purpose is not 
forestalled.” 

“ My master?” replied Craigengelt, en- 
couraged by seeing Colonel Ashton and 
Bucklaw at the bottom of the terrace; “give 
me leave to say, 1 know of no such person 
upon earth, nor will I permit such language 
to be used to me!” 

“Seek your master, then, in hell!” ex- 
claimed Ravenswood, giving way to the pas- 
sion he had hitherto restrained, and throw- 
ing Oraigengelt from him with such vio- 
lence, that he rolled down the steps, and lay 
senseless at the foot of them.—‘‘I am a fool,” 
he instantly added, ‘“‘to vent my passion 
upon a caitiff so worthless.” 

He then mourted his horse, which at his 
arrival he had secured to a balustrade in 
front of the castle, rod very slowly past 
Bucklaw and Colonel Ashton, raising his 
hat as he passed each, and looking in their 
faces steadily while he offered this mute 
salutation, which was returned by both with 
the same stern grgvity. Ravenswood walked 
on with equal a ivcraticn until he reached 
the head of the avenue, as if to show that 
he rather courted than avoided interruption. 
When he had passed the upper gate, he 
turned his horse, and looked at the castle 
with a fixed eye; then set spurs te his good 
steed, and departed with the speed of a de- 
mon dismissed by the exorcist. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Who comes from the bridal chamber? 
It is Azrael, the angel of death. 
THALABA. 


Arter the dreadful scene that had taken 
place at the castle, Lucy was transported to 
her own chamber, where she remained for 
some time in a state of absolute stupor. 
Yet afterward, in the course of the ensuing 
day, she seemed to have recovered, not 
merely her spirits and resolution, but a sort 
of flighty levity, that was foreign to her 
character and situation, and which was at 
times chequered by fits of deep silence and 
melancholy, and of capricious pettishness. 
Lady Ashton became much alarmed, and 
consulted the family physicians. But as her 
pulse indicated no change, they could only 
say that the disease was on the spirits, and 
recommended gentle exercise and amuse- 
ment. Miss Ashton never alluded to what 
had passed in the state-room. It seemed 
doubtful even if she was concious of it, for 
she was often observed to raise her hands to 
her neck, as if in search of the ribbon that 
had been taken from it, and mutter, in sur- 
prise and discontent, when she could not 
find it, ‘‘It was the link that bound me to 
lite,” 

Notwithstanding all these remarkable 
symptoms, Lady Ashton was too deeply 
pledged to delay her daughter’s marriage 
even in her present state of health. It cost 
her much trouble to keep up the fair side 
of appearances toward Bucklaw. She was 
well aware, that if he once saw any reluc- 
tance on her daughter’s part, he would break 
off the treaty, to her great personal shame 
and dishonor. She therefore resolved, that, 
if Lucy continued passive, the marriage 
should take place upon the day that had 
been previously fixed, trusting that a change 
of place, of situation, and of character, 
would operate a more speedy and effectual 
cure upon the unsettled spirits of her 
daughter, than could be attained by the 
slow measures which the medical men rec- 
ommended. Sir William Ashton’s views 
of family aggrandizement and his desire to 
strengthen himself against the measures of 
the Marquis of A , readily induced him 
to acquiesce in what he could not have per- 
haps resisted if willing to do so. As for 
the young men, Bucklaw and Colonel Ash- 
ton, they protested, that after what had 
happened, it would be most dishonorable 
to postpone for a single hour the time ap- 
pointed for the marriage, as it would be 
generally ascribed to their being intimidated 
by the intrusive visit and threats of Ravens 
wood, 
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Bucklaw would indeed have been inca- 
pable of such precipitation, had he been 
aware of the state of Miss Ashton’s health, 
or rather of her mind. But custom, upon 
these occasions, permitted only. brief and 
sparing intercourse between the bridegroom 
and the betrothed; a circumstance so well 
improved by Lady Ashton, that Bucklaw 
neither saw nor suspected the real state of 
the health and feelings of his unhappy 
bride. 

On the eve of the bridal day, Lucy ap- 
peared to have one of her fits of levity, 
and surveyed with a degree of girlish inter- 
est, the various preparations of dress, etc., 
ete., which the different members of the 
family had prepared for the occasion. 

The morning dawned bright and cheer- 
ily. The bridal guests assembled in gal- 
lant troops from distant quarters. Not 
only the relations of Sir William Ashton, 
and the still more dignified connections of 
his lady, together with the numerous kins- 
men and allies of the bridegroom, were 
present upon this joyful ceremony, gal- 
lantly mounted, arrayed and caparisoned, 
but almost every Presbyterian family of 
distinction, within fifty miles, made a 
point of attendance upon an occasion 
which was considered as giving a sort of 
triumph over the Marquis of A——, in the 
person of his kinsman. Splendid refresh- 
ments awaited the guests on their arrival, 
and after these were finished, the cry 
was to horse. The bride was led forth be- 
twixt her brother Henry and her mother. 
Her gaiety of the preceding day had given 
rise to a deep shade of melancholy, which, 
however, did not misbecome an occasion 
so momentous. There was a light in her 
eyes, and a color in her cheek, which had 
not been kindled for manv a day, and 
which, joined to her great beauty, and the 
splendor of her dress, occasioned her en- 
trance to be greeted with a universal mur- 
mur of applause, in which even the ladies 
could not refrain from joining. While 
the cavalcade were getting to horse, Sir 
William Ashton, a man of peace and of 
form, censured his son Henry for having 
begirt himself with a military sword of 
preposterous length, belonging to his 
brother, Colonel Ashton. 

“Tf you must have a weapon,” he said, 
‘‘npon such a peaceful occasion, why did 
you not use the short poniard sent from 
Edinburgh on purpose?” 

The boy vindicated himself, by saying 
it was lost. 

“You put it out of the way yourself, I 
suppose,” said his father, ‘‘out of ambition 
to wear that preposterous thing, which 
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might have served Sir William Wallace~ 
But never mind, get to horse now, and 
take care of your sister.” 

The boy did so, and was placed in the 
centre of the gallant train. At the time, 
he was too full of his own appearance, his 
sword, his laced cloak, his’ feathered hat, 
and his managed horse, to pay much re- 
gard to anything else; but he afterward re- 
membered to the hour of his death, that 
when the hand of his sister, by which she 
supported herself on the pillion behind 
him, touched his own, it felt as wet and 
cold as sepulchral marble. 

Glancing wide over hill and dale, the 
fair bridal procession at last reached the 
parish church, which they nearly filled; for, 
beside domestics, above a hundred gentle- 
men and ladies were present upon the occa- 
sion. ‘The marriage ceremony was_per- 
formed according to the rites of the Pres- 
byterian persuasion, to which Bucklaw of 
late had judged it proper to conform. 

On the outside of the church a liberal 
dole was distributed to the poor of the 
neighboring parishes, under the direction 
of Johnny Mortsheugh, who had lately 
been promoted from his desolate quarters 
at the Hermitage, to fill the more eligible 
situation of sexton at the parish church of 
Ravenswood. Dame Gourlay, with two of 
her contemporaries, the same who assisted 
at Alice’s late-wake, seated apart upon a 
flat monument or through-stane, sat envi- 
ously comparing the shares which had been 
allotted to them in dividing the dole. 

‘Johnny Mortsheugh,” said Annie Win- 
nie, ‘‘might hae minded auld lang syne, and 
thought of his auld kimmers, for as braw as 
he is with his new black coat. I hae gotten 
but five herring instead o’ sax, and this 
disna look like a gude saxpennys, and I dare- 
say this bit morsel 0’ beef is an unce lighter 
than ony that’s been dealt round; and it’s 
a bit o’ the tenony hough, mair by token 
that yours, Maggie, is out o’ the back sey.” 

*““Mine, quo’ she?” mumbled the para- 
lytic hag, ‘* mine is half banes, I trow. If 
grit folk gie poor bodies ony thing for com- 
ing to their weddings and burials, it suld 
be something that wad do them gude, I 
think.” 

“Their gifts,” said Ailsie Gourlay, “‘are 
dealt for nae love of us—ner out of respect 
for whether we feed or starve. They wad 
gie us whinstanes for loaves, if it would 
serve their ain vanity, and yet they expect 
us to be as gratefu’, as they ca’ it, as if they 
served us for true love and liking.” 

“And that’s truly said,” answered her 
companion. 

“But, Ailsie Gourlay, ye’re the auldest 
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o’ us three, did ye ever see a mair grand 
bridal?” 

“TI winna say that I have,” answered the 
hag: ‘‘but I think soon to see as brawa 
burial.” 

‘And that wad please me as weel,” said 
Annie Winnie; ‘‘for there’s as large a dole, 
and folk are no obliged to girn and laugh, 
and mak murgeons, and wish joy to these 
hellicat quality, that lord it ower us like 
brute beasts. I like to pack the dead-dole 
in my lap, and rin ower my auld rhyme— 


‘My loaf in my lap, my penny in my purse, 
Thou art ne'er the better, and I'm ne’er 
worsen 


the 


*“That’s right, Annie,” said the paralytie 
woman; ‘‘God send us a green Yule and a 
fat kirkyard!” 

“But I wad like to ken, Lucky Gourlay, 
for ye’'re the auldest and wisest amang us, 
whilk o’ these revellers’ turns it will be to 
be streekit first?” 

““D’ye see yon dandilly maiden,” said 
Dame Gourlay, ‘‘a’ glistening wi’ gowd 
and jewels, that they are lifting up on the 
white horse behind that harebrained callant 
in scarlet, wi’ the lang sword at his side?” 

‘But that’s the bride!” said her com- 
panion, her cold heart touched with some 
sort of compassion; ‘‘that’s the very bride 
hersell! Eh, whew! sae young, sae braw, 
and sae bonny—and is her time sae short?” 

**T tell ye,” said the sibyl, ‘Sher winding 
sheet is up as high as her throat already, 
believe it wha list. Her sand has but few 
grains to rin out, and nae wonder—they’ve 
been weel shaken. The leaves are wither- 
ing fast on the trees, but she'll never see 
the. Martinmas wind gar them dance in 
swirls like the fairy rings.” 

“Ye waited on her for a quarter,” said 
the paralytic woman, ‘‘ and got twa red 
pieces, or I am far beguiled.” 

“Ay, ay,” answered Ailsie, with a bitter 
grin; ‘‘and Sir William Ashton promised 
me a bonny red gown to the boot o’ that— 
a stake, and a chain, and a tar barrel, lass! 
—what think yeo’ that for a propine?—for 
being up early and doun late for fourscore 
nights and mair wi’ his dwining daughter. 
But he may keep it for his ain leddy cum- 
mers.” 

“T hae heard-a sough,” said Annie Win- 


* Reginald Scott tells of an old woman who 
performed so many curesyby means of a charm, 
that she was suspected of witcheraft. Her mode 
of practice being inquired into it was found, that 
the only fee which she would accept of, was a 
loaf of bread and a silver penny; and that the 
potent charm with which she wrought so many 
cures, was the doggerel couplet in the text. 
[See note to the Antiquary, p.720.] 
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nie, ‘‘as if Leddy Ashton was nae canny 
body.” 

‘‘D’ve see her yonder,” said Dame Gour- 
lay, ‘‘as she prances on her grey gelding 
out at the kirkyard?—there’s mair o’ utter 
deevilry in that woman, as brave and fair- 
fushioned as she rides yonder, than in a’ the 
Scotch witches that ever flew by moonlight 
ower North Berwick Law.” 

‘What's that ye say about witches, ye 
damned hags?” said Johnny Mortsheugh; 
‘are ye casting yer cantrips in the very kirk- 
yard, to mischief the bride and bridegroom ? 
Get awa hame, for if J tak my souple t’ye, 
Pll gar ye find the road faster than ye wad 
like.” 

‘‘Hech, sirs!” answered Ailsie Gourlay; 
‘‘how braw are wé wi’ our new black coat 
and our weel-pouthered’ head, as if we had 
never ken’d hunger nor thirst oursells! and 
we'll be screwing up our bit fiddle, doubt- 
less, in the ha’ the night, amang a’ the. 
other elbo’-jiggers for miles round. Let’s 
see if the pins hand, Johnny—that’s a’, 
lad.” 

‘‘Y take ye a’ to witness, gude people,” 
said Mortsheugh, ‘‘that she threatens me 
wi’ mischief, and forespeaks me. If ony 
thing but gude happens to me or my fiddle 
this night, Pll make it the blackest night’s 
job she ever stirred in. I'll hae her before 
Presbytery and Synod—I’m half a minister 
mysell, now that Lam a bedral in an in- 
habited parish.” 

Although the mutual hatred betwixt these 
hags and the rest of mankind had steeled 
their hearts against all impressions of fes- 
tivity, this was by no means the case with 
the multitude at large.—The splendor of 
the bridal retinue—the gay dresses—the 
spirited horses—the blithesome appearance 
of the handsome women and gallant gentle- 
men assembled upon the occasion, had the 
usual effect upon the minds of the populace. 
The repeated shouts of ‘‘Ashton and Buck- 
law for ever!”—the discharge of pistols, 
guns, and musketoons, to give what was 
called the bridal-shot, evinced the interest 
the people took in the occasion of the cav- 
alcade, as they accompanied it upon their 
return to the castle. If there was nere and 
there an elder peasant or his wife who 
sneered at the pomp of the upstart family, . 
and remembered the days of the long-de- 
scended Ravenswoods, even they, attracted 
by the plentiful cheer which the castle that 
day afforded to rich and poor, held their 
way thither, and acknowledged, notwith- 
standing their prejudices, the influence of 
PAmphitrion ox Von dine. 

Thus accompanied with the attendance 
both of rich and poor, Lucy returned to her 
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father’s house. Bucklaw used his privilege 
of riding next to the bride, but, new to 
such a situation, rather endeavored to at- 
tract attention by the display of his person 
and horsemanship, than. by any attempt to 
address her in private. They reached the 
castle in safety, amid a thousand joyous ac- 
clamations. 

It is well known, that the weddings of 
ancient days were celebrated with a festive 
publicity rejected by the delicacy of mod- 
ern times. ‘he marriage guests, on the 
present occasion, were regaled with a ban- 
quet of unbounded profusion, the relics of 
which, after the domestics had feasted in 
their turn, were distributed amung the 
shouting crowd, with as many barrels of ale 
as made the hilarity without correspond to 
that within the castle. The gentlemen, 
according to the fashion of the times, in- 
dulged, for the most part, in deep draughts 
of the richest wines, while the ladies, pre- 
pared for the ball which always closed a 
bridal entertainment, impatiently expected 
their arrival in the state gallery. At length 
the social party broke up at a late hour, and 
the gentlemen crowded into the saloon, 
where, enlivened by wine and the joyful 


occasion, they laid aside their swords, and | 


handed their impatient partners to the 
floor. The music already rung from the 
gallery, along the fretted roof of the an- 
cient state apartment. According to strict 
etiquette, the bride ought to have opened 
the ball, but Lady Ashton, making an 
apology on account of her daughter’s health, 
offered her own hand to Bucklaw as substi- 
tute for her daughter’s. 

But as Lady Ashton raised her head grace- 
fully, expecting the strain at which she was 
to begin the dance, she was so much struck 
by an unexpected alteration in the orna- 
ments of the apartment, that she was sur- 
prised into an exclamation,—‘‘Who has 
dared to change the pictures?” 

All looked up, and those who knew the 
usual state of the apartment observed, with 
surprise, that the picture of Sir William 
Ashton’s father was removed from its place, 
and in its stead that of old Sir Malise Ra- 
venswood seemed to frown wrath and ven- 
geance upon the party assembled below. 
The exchange must have been made while 
the apartments were empty, but had not 
been observed until the torches and lights 
in the sconces’ were kindled for the ball. 
The haughty and heated spirits of the gen- 
tlemen led them to demand an immediate 
inquiry into the cause of what they deemed 
an affront to their host and to themselves; 
but Lady Ashton, recovering herself, passed 
it over as the freak of a crazy wench who 
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was maintained about the castle, and whose 
susceptible imagination had been observed 
to be much affected by the stories which 
Dame Gourlay delighted to tell concerning 
‘the former family,” so Lady Ashton named 
the Ravenswoods. The obnoxious picture 
was immediately removed, and the ball was 
opened by Lady Ashton, with a grace and 
dignity which supplied the charms of youth, 
and almost verified the extravagant en- 
comiums of the elder part of the company, 
who extolled her performance as far exceed- 
ing the dancing of the rising generation. 

When Lady Ashton sat down, she was not 
surprised to find that her daughter had left 
the apartment, and she herself followed, 
eager to obviate any impression which 
might have been made upon her nerves by 
an incident so likely to affect them as the 
mysterious transposition of the portraits. 
Apparently she found her apprehensions 
groundless, for she returned in about an 
hour, and whispered the bridegroom, who 
extricated himself from the dancers, and 
vanished from the apartment. The instru- 
ments now played their loudest strains— 
the dancers pursued their exercise with all 
the enthusiasm inspired by youth, mirth, 
and high spirits, when a cry was heard so 
shrill and piercing, as at once to arrest the 
dance and the music. All stood motion- 
less; but when the yell was again repeated, 
Colonel Ashton snatched a torch from the 
sconce, and demanding the key of the bridal 
chamber from Henry, to whom, as bride’s- 
man, it had been intrusted, rushed thither, 
followed by Sir William and Lady Ashton, 
and one or two others, near relations of the 
family. The bridal guests waited their re- 
turn in stupified amazement. 

Arrived at the door of the apartment, 
Colonel Ashton knocked and called, but re- 
ceived no answer except stifled groans. He 
hesitated no longer to open the door of the 
apartment, in which he found opposition 
from something which lay against it. When 
he had sueceeded in opening it, the body 
of the bridegroom was found lying on the 
threshold of the bridal chamber, and all 
around was flooded with blood. <A ery of 
surprise and horror was raised by all pres- 
ent; and the company, excited by this new 
alarm, began to rush tumultuously toward 
the sleeping apartment. Colonel Ashton, 
first whispering to his mother,—‘‘Search 
for her—she has murdered him!” drew his 
sword, planted himself in the passage, and 
declared he would suffer no man to pass 
excepting the clergyman, and a medical 
person present. By their assistance, Buck- 
law, who still breathed, was raised from the 
ground, and transported to another apart- 
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ment, where his friends, full of suspicion 


and murmuring, assembled round him to 


learn the opinion of the surgeon. 

In the meanwhile, Lady Ashton, her tae 
band, and their assistants, in vain sought 
Lucey i in the bridal bed and in the chamber. 
There was no private passage from the 
room, and they began to think that she 
must have thrown herself from the window, 
when one of the company, holding his torch 
lower than the rest, discovered something 
white in the corner of the great old- 
fashioned chimney of the apartment. Here 
they found the unfortunate girl, seated, or 
rather couched like a hare upon its form— 
her head-gear dishevelled; her night-clothes 
torn and dabbled with blood,—her eyes 
glazed, and her features convulsed into a 
wild paroxysm of insanity. When she saw 
herself discovered, she gibbered, made 
mouths, and pointed at them with her 
bloody fingers, with the frantic gestures of 
an exulting demoniac. 

Female assistance was now hastily sum- 
moned; the unhappy bride was overpowered, 
not without the use of some force. As they 
carried her over the threshold, she looked 
down, and uttered the only articulate words 
that she had yet spoken, saying, with a 
sort of grinning exultation, ‘‘So, you have 
ta’en up yow bonny bridegroom?” She 
was by the shuddering assistants conveyed 
to another and more retired apartment, 
where she was secured as her situation re- 
quired, and closely watched. The unutter- 
able agony of the parents—the horror and 
confusion of all who were in the castle—the 
fury of contending passions between the 
friends of the different parties, passions 
augmented by previous intemperance, sur- 
pass description. 

The surgeon was the first who obtained 
something like a patient hearing; he pro- 
nounced that the wound of Bucklaw, though 
severe and dangerous, was by no means 
fatal, but might readily be rendered so by 
disturbance and hasty removal. This si- 
lenced the numerous party of Bucklaw’s 
friends, who had previously insisted that 
he should, at all rates, be transported from 


the castle to the nearest of their houses. 


They still demanded, however, that, in con- 
sideration of what had happened, four of 
their number should remain to watch over 
the sick-bed of their friend, and that a 
suitable number of their domestics, well 
armed, should also remain in the castle. 
This condition being acceded to on the part 
of Colonel Ashton and his father, the rest 
of the bridegroom’s friends left the castle, 
notwithstanding the hour and the darkness 
of the night. The cares of the medical, 
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man were next employed in behalf of Miss 
Ashton, whom he pronounced to be in a 
very dangerous state. Farther medical as- 
sistance was immediately summoned. All 
night she remained delirious. On the 
morning, she fell into a state of absolute 
insensibility. The next evening, the phy- 
sicians said, would be the crisis of her mala- 
dy. It proved so; for although she awoke 
from her trance with some appearance of 
calmness, and suffered her night-clothes to 
be changed, or put in order, yet so soon as 
she put her hand to her neck, as if to search 
for the fatal blue ribbon, a tide of recollec- 
tions seemed to rush upon her, which her 
mind and body were alike incapable of bear- 
ing. Convulsion followed convulsion, till 
they closed in death, without her being able 
to utter a word explanatory of the fatal 
scene. 

The provincial judge of the-district ar- 
rived the day after the young lady had ex- 
pired, and executed, though with all pos- 
sible delicacy to the afflicted family, the 
painful duty' of inquiring into this fatal 
transaction. But there occurred nothing 
to explain the general hypothesis, that the 
bride, in a sudden fit of insanity, had stab- 
bed the bridegroom at the threshold of the 
apartment. The fatal weapon was found in 
the chamber, smeared with blood. It was 
the same poniard which Henry should have 
worn on the wedding-day, and which his 
unhappy sister had probably contrived to 
secrete on the preceding evening, when it 
had been shown to her among other articles 
of preparation for the wedding. 

The friends of Bucklaw expected that on 
his recovery he would throw some light upon 
this dark story, and eagerly pressed him 
with inquiries, which for some time he 
evaded under pretext of weakness. When, 
however, he had been transported to his 
own house, and was considered as in a state 
of convalescence, he assembled those per- 
sons, both male and female, who had con- 
sidered themselves as entitled to press him | 
on this subject, and returned them thanks 
for the interest they had exhibited in his 
behalf, and their offers of adherence and 
support. ‘‘I wish you all,” he said, “‘my 
friends, to understand, however, that I 
have neither story to tell, nor injuries to 
avenge. Ifa lady shall question me hence- 
forward upon the incidents of that unhappy 
night, I shall remain silent, and in future 
consider her as one who has shown herself 
desirous to break off her friendship with 
me; in a word, I will never speak to her 
again. But if a gentleman shall ask me 
the same question, I shall regard the in- 
civility as equivalent to an invitation to 
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meet him in the Duke’s Walk,* and I ex- 
pect that he will rule himself accordingly.” 

A declaration so decisive admitted no 
commentary; and it was soon after seen that 
Bucklaw had arisen from the bed of sick- 
ness a sadder and a wiser man than he had 
hitherto shown himself. He dismissed 
Craigengelt from his society, but not with- 
out such a provision as, if well employed, 
might secure him against indigence, and 
against temptation. 

Bucklaw afterward went abroad and 
never returned to Scotland; nor was he 
known ever to hint at the circumstances 
attending his fatal marriage. By many 
readers this may be deemed overstrained, 
romantic, and composed by the wild imag- 
ination of an author, desirous of gratifying 
the popular appetite for the horrible; but 
those who are read in the private family 
history of Scotland during the period in 
which the scene is laid, will readily dis- 
cover, through the disguise of borrowed 
names and added incidents, the leading 
particulars of AN OWER TRUE TALE, 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Whose mind’s so marbled, and his heart so hard, 
That would not, when this huge mishap was 
heard, 
To th® utmost note of sorrow set their song, 
To see a gallant with so great a grace, 
So suddenly unthought on, so o’erthrown, 
And so to perish, in so poor a place, 
By too rash riding in a ground unknown! 
Porm, 1x Nisperr’s Heraupry, Vol, JT 


We have anticipated the course of time 
to mention Bucklaw’s recovery and fate, 
that we might not interrupt the detail of 
events which succeeded the funeral of the 
unfortunate Lucy Ashton. This melan- 
choly ceremony was performed in the misty 
dawn of an autumnal morning, with such 
moderate attendance and ceremony as 
could not possibly be dispensed with. A 
very few of the nearest relations attended 
her body to the same churchyard to which 
she had lately been led as a bride, with as 
little free will, perhaps, as could be now 
testified by her lifeless and passive remains. 
An aisle adjacent to the church had been 
fitted up by Sir William Ashton as a family 
cemetery; and here, in a coffin bearing 
neither name nor date, were consigned to 


* A walk in the vicinity of Holyrood House, so 
called, because often frequented by the Duke of 
York, afterward James II, during his residence 
in Scotland It was for a long time the usual 
place of rendezvous for settling affairs of honor, 
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dust the remains of what was once lovely 
beautiful, and innocent, though exasperater: 
to frenzy by a long tract of unremitting 
persecution. While the mourners were 
busy in, the vault, the three village hags, 
who, notwithstanding the unwonted earli- 
ness of the hour, had snuffed the carrion 
like vultures, were seated on the ‘“‘through- 
stane,” and engaged in their wonted un- 
hallowed conference. 

“Did not I, say,” said Dame Gourlay, 
‘““that the braw bridal would be followed by 
as braw a funeral?” 

“JT think,” answered Dame Winnie, 
‘‘there’s little bravery at it; neither meat 
nor drink, and just a wheen silver tip- 
pences to the poor folk; it was little worth 
while to come sae far road for sae sma’ 
profit, and us sae frail.” 

“Out, wretch!” replied Dame Gourlay, 
‘“can a’ the dainties they could gie us be 
half sae sweet as this hour’s vengeance? 
There they are that were capering on their 
prancing nags four days since, and they are 
now ganging as dreigh and sober as oursells 
the day. They were a’ glistening wi’ gowd 
and silver—they’re now as black as the 
crook. And Miss Lucy Ashton, that 
erudged when an honest woman came near 
her, a taid may sit on her coffin the day, 
and she can never scunner when he croaks. 
And Lady Ashton has hell-fire burning in 
her breast by this time; and Sir Wilham, 
wi’ his gibbets, and his fagots, and his 
chains, how likes he the witcheries of his 
ain dwelling-house?” 

‘And is it true, then,” mumbled the par- 
alytic wretch, ‘‘that the bride was trailed 
out of her bed and up the chimley by evil 
spirits, and that the bridegroom’s face was 
wrung round ahint him?” 

“Ye needna care wha did it, or how it 
was done,” said Ailsie Gourlay; ‘‘but Vi 
uphaud it for nae stickit®* job, and that the 
lairds and leddies ken weel this day.” 

*‘And was it true,” said Annie Winnie, 
‘sin ye ken sae muckle about it, that the 
picture of auld Sir Malise Ravenswood came 
down on the ha’ floor and led out the brawl 
before them a’?” 
~~ “Na,” said Ailsie; ‘*but into the ha’ came 
the picture—and I ken weel how it came 
there—to gie them a warning that pride 
would get a fa’. But there’s as queer a 
ploy, cummers, as ony o’ thae, that’s gaun 
on even now in the burial vault yonder—ye 
saw twall mourners, wi’ crape and cloak, 
gang déwn the steps pair and pair?” 

‘What should ail us to see them?” said 
the one old woman. 

“‘T counted them,” said the other, with 

* Steckit, imperfect. 
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the eagerness of a person to whom the spec- | 


tacle had afforded too much interest to be 
viewed with indifference. 

‘But ye did not see,” said Ailsie, exult- 
ing in her superior observation, ‘‘that 
there’s a thirteenth amang them that they 
ken naething about; and, if auld freits say 
true, there’s ane o’ that company that'll no 
be lang for this warld. But come awa, 
cummers; if we bide here, I’se warrant we 
get the wyte o’ whatever ill comes of it, 
and that gude will come of it nane o’ them 
need ever think to see.” 

And thus, croaking like the ravens when 
they anticipate pestilence, the ill-boding 
sibyls withdrew from the churchyard. 

In fact, the mourners, when the service 
of interment was ended, discovered that 
there was among them cne more than the 
invited number, and the remark was com- 
municated in whispers to each other. The 
suspicion fell upon a figure, which, muffled 
‘in the same deep mourning with the others, 
was reclined, almost in a state of insensi- 
bility, against one of the pillars of the 
sepulchral vault. The relatives of the 
Ashton family were expressing in whispers 
their surprise and displeasure at the intru- 
sion, when they were interrupted by Colonel 
Ashton, who, in his father’s absence, acted 
as principal mourner. ‘‘l know,” he said, 
in a whisper, ‘“‘who this person is; he has, 
or shall soon have, as deep cause of mourn- 
ing as ourselves—leave me to deal with 
him, and do not disturb the ceremony by 
unnecessary exposure.” So saying, he sep- 
arated himself from the group cf his rela- 
tons, and taking the unknown mourner by 
the cloak, he said to him, in a tone of sup- 
pressed emotion, ‘‘Follow me.” 

The stranger, as if starting from a trance 
at the sound of his voice, mechanizally 
obeyed, and they ascended the broken ruin- 
ous stair which led from the sepulchre into 
the churchyard. The other mourners fol- 
lowed, but remained grouped together at 
the door of the vault, watching with 
anxiety the motions of Colonel Ashton and 
the stranger, who now appeared to be in 
close conference beneath the shade of a 
yew-tree, in the most remote part of the 
burial-ground. 

To this sequestered spot Colonel Ashton 
had guided the stranger, and then turn- 
ing round, addressed him in a stern and 
composed tone—‘‘I cannot doubt that I 
speak to the Master of Ravenswood?” No 
answer was retnrned. ‘‘I cannot doubt,” 
resumed the Colonel, trembling with rising 
passion, ‘‘that I speak to the murderer of 
my sister?” 

“You have named me but too truiy,” said 
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Ravenswood, in a hollow and tremulous 
voice. 

“Tf you repent what you have done,” said 
the Colonel, ‘‘may your penitence avail you 
before God; with me it shali serve you 
nothing. Here,” he sud, giving a p«per, 

is the measure of my sword, and a memm- 
orandum of the time and place of meeting. 
Sun-rise to-morrow morning, on the links 
to the east of Wolf's Hope.” 

The Master of Ravenswood held the paper 
in his hand, and seemed irresolute. At 
length he spoke—‘‘Do not,” he said, ‘‘urge 
to farther desperation a wretch who is al- 
ready desperate. Enjoy your life when 
you can, and let me seek my death from” 
another.” 

“That you never, never shall!’ said 
Douglas Ashton. ‘‘You shall die by my 
hand, or you shall complete the ruin of my 
family by taking my life. If you refuse 
my open challenge, there is no advantage 
I will not take of you, no indignity with 
which J will not load you, until the very 
name of Ravenswood shall be the sign of 
everything that is dishonorable, as it is al- 
ready of all that is villainous.” 

“That it shall never be,” said Ravens- 
wood, fiercely; ‘if I am the last who must 
bear it, I owe it to those who once owned 
it, that the name shall be extinguished 
without infamy. I accept your challenge, 
time, and place of meeting. We meet, I 
presume, alone?” 

*‘Alone we meet,” said Colonel Ashton, 
‘and alone will the survivor of us return 
from that place of rendezvous.” 

‘“Then God have mercy on the soul.of 
him who falls!” said Ravenswood. 

**So be it!” said Colonel Ashton; ‘‘so far 
can my charity reach even for the man I 
hate most deadly. and with the deepest rea- 
son. Now, break off, for we shall be in- 
terrupted. The links by the sea-shore to 
the east of Wolf's Hope—the hour, sun- 
rise—our swords our only weapons.” 

*“Knoagh,” said the Master; ‘‘I wil not 
fail you.” 

They separated; Colonel Ashton joining” 
the rest of the mourners, and the Master of 
Ravenswood taking his horse. which was 
tied to a tree behind the church. Colonel 
Ashton returned to the Castle with the 
funeral guests, but found a pretext for de- 
taching himself from them in the evening, 
when, changing his dress te a rding- 
habit, ne rode to Wolf’s Hope that night, 
and took up his abode in the little inn, 
in order that he might be ready for his ren- 
dezvous in the morning. 

It is not known how the Master of Ra- 


venswood disposed of the rest of that un- 
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happy day. Late at night, however, he 
arrived at Wolf’s Crag, and aroused his old 
domestic, Caleb Balderston, who had ceased 
to expect his return. Confused and flying 
rumors of the late tragical death of Miss 
Ashton, and of its mysterious cause, had 
already reached the old man, who was filled 
with the utmost anxiety, on account of the 
probable effect these events might produce 
upon the mind of his master. 

The conduct of Ravenswood did not alle- 
viate his apprehensions. ‘To the butler’s 
trembling entreaties, that he would take 
some refreshment, he at first returned no 
answer, and then suddenly and fiercely de- 
manding wine, he drank, contrary to his 
habits, a very large draught. Seeing that 
his master would eat nothing, the old man 
affectionately entreated that he would per- 
mit him to light him to his chamber. It 
was not until the request was three or four 
times repeated, that Ravenswood made a 
mutesign of compliance. But when Balder- 
ston conducted him to an apartment which 
had been comfortably fitted up, and which, 
since his return, he had usually occupied, 
Ravenswood stopped short on the threshold. 

“‘Not here,” said he, sternly; ‘‘show me 
the room in which my father died; the 
room in which sue slept the night they 
were at the castle.” \ 

““Who, sir?” said Caleb, too terrified to 
preserve his presence of mind. 

“She, Lucy,Ashton!—would you kill me, 
old man, by forcing me to repeat her 
name?” 

Caleb would have said something of the 
disrepair of the chamber, but was silenced 
by the irritable impatience which was ex- 
pressed in his master’s countenance; he 
lighted the way trembling and in silence, 
placed the lamp on the table of the de- 
serted room, and was about to attempt 
some arrangement of the bed, when his 
master bid him begone ina tone that ad- 
mitted of no delay. The old man retired, 
not to rest, but to prayer; and from time 
to time crept to the door of the apartment, 
in order to find out whether Ravenswood 
had gone to repose. His measured heavy 
step upon the floor was only interrupted by 
deep groans; and the repeated stamps of 
the heel of his heavy boot, intimated too 
clearly, that the wretched inmate was 
abandoning himself at such moments to 
paroxysms of uncontrolled agony. The old 
man thought that the morning for which 
he longed would never have dawned; but 
time, whose course rolls on with equal cur- 
rent, however it may seem more rapid or 
more slow to mortal apprehension, brought 
the dawn at last, and spread a ruddy light 
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on the broad verge of the glistening ocean. 
It was early in November, and the weather 
was serene for the season of the year. But 
an easterly wind had prevailed during the 
night and the advancing tide rolled nearer — 
than usual to the foot of the crags on which 
the castle was founded. 

With the first peep of light, Caleb Bal- 
derston again resorted to the door of Ra- 
venswood’s sleeping apartment, through a 
chink of which he observed him engaged in 
measuring the length of two or three 
swords which lay in a closet adjoining to 
the apartment. He muttered to himself, 
as he selected one of these weapons, ‘‘It is 
shorter—let him have this advantage, as 
he has every other.” 

Caleb Balderston knew too well, from 
what he witnessed, upon what enterprise 
his master was bound, and how vain all in- 
terference on his part must necessarily 
prove. He had but time to retreat from 
the door, so nearly was he surprised by his 
master suddenly coming out and descend- 
ing to the stables. The faithful domestic 
followed; and, from the dishevelled appear- 
ance of his master’s dress, and his ghastly 
looks, was confirmed in his conjecture that 
he had passed the night without sleep or 
repose. He found him busily engaged in 
saddling his horse, a service from which 
Caleb, though with faltering voice and 
trembling hands, offered to relieve him. 
Ravenswood. rejected his assistance by a 
mute sign, and having led the animal into 
the court, was just about to mount him 
when the old domestic’s fear giving way te 
the strong attachment which was the prin- 
cipal passion of his mind, he flung him- 
self suddenly at Ravenswood’s feet, and 
clasped his knees, while he exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, 
sir! Oh, master! kill me if you will, but 
do not go ont on this dreadful errand! 
Oh! my dear master, wait but this day—the 
Marquis of A comes to-morrow, and a’ 
will be remedied!” 

**You have no longer a master, Caleb,” 
said Ravenswood, endeavoring to extricate 
himself; ‘‘why, old man, would you cling 
to a falling tower?” 

“But I have a master,” cried Caleb, still 
holding him fast, ‘‘while the heir of Ra- 
venswood breathes. I am but a servant; 
but I was born your father’s—your grand- 
father’s servant—I was born for the family 
—I have lived for them—I would die for 
them!—Stay but at home, and all will be 
well!” 
¥ “Well, fool! well!” said Ravenswood ; 

vain old man, nothing hereafter in life will 
be well with me, and happiest is the hour 
that shall soonest close it!” 
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So saying, he extricated himself from the 
old man’s hold, threw himself on his horse, 
and rode out at the gate; but instantly 
turning back, he threw toward Caleb, who 
hastened to meet him, a heavy purse of 

old. 

“Caleb!” he said, with a ghastly smile, 
**T make you my executor;” and again turn- 
ing his bridle, he resumed his course down 
the hill. ; 

The gold fell unheeded on the pavement, 
for the old man ran to observe the course 
which was taken by his master, who turned 
to the left down a small and broken path, 
which gained the sea-shore through a cleft 
in the rock, and led toasert of cove, where, 
in former times, the boats of the castle were 
wont to be moored. Observing him take 
this course, Caleb hastened: to the eastern 
battlement, which commanded the prospect 
of the whole sands, very near as far as the 
village of Wolf’s Hope. He could easily 
see his master riding in that direction, as 
fast as the horse could carry him. The 
prophecy at once rushed on Balderston’s 
mind, that the Lord of Ravenswood should 

erish on the Kelpie’s Flow, which lay 
ioit-way betwixt the tower and the links, 
or sand knolls, to the northward of Wolf’s 
Hope. He saw him accordingly reach the 
fatal spot, but he never saw him pass far- 
sher. 

Colonel Ashton, frantic for revenge, was 
already in the field, pacing the turf with 
eagerness, and looking with impatience to- 
ward the tower for the arrival of his an- 
tagonist. The sun had now risen, and 
showed its broad disk above the eastern sea, 
so that he could easily discern the horseman 
who rode toward him with speed which 
argued impatience equal to his own. At 
once the figure became invisible as if it 
had melted into the air. He rubbed his 
eyes, as if he had witnessed an apparition, 
and then hastened to the spot, near which 
he was met by Balderston, who came from 
the opposite direction. No trace whatever 
of horse or rider could be discerned; it only 
appeared, that the late winds and high tides 
had greatly extended the usual bounds of 
the quicksand, and that the unfortunate 
horseman, as appeared from the hoof-tracks, 
in his precipitate haste, had not attended 
to keep on the firm sands on the foot of the 
rock, but had taken the shortest and most 
dangerous course. One only vestige of his 
fate appeared. A large sable feather had 
been Getached from his hat, and the rippling 
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rie of the rising tide wafted it to Caleb’s 
eet. 

The old man took it up, dried it, and 
placed it in his bosom. The inhabitants of 
Wolf's Hope were now alarmed, and crowded 
to the place, some on shore, and some in 
boats, but their search availed nothing, The 
tenacious depths of the quicksand, as is 
usual in such cases, retained its prey. 

Our tale draws to a conclusion. The 
Marquis of A , alarmed at the frightful 
reports that were current, and anxious for 
his kinsman’s safety, arrived on the subse- 
quent day to mourn his loss; and, after re- 
newing in vain a search for the body, re- 
turned to forget what had happened amid 
the bustle of politics and state affairs. 

Not so Caleb xalderston. If worldly 
profit could have consoled the old man, his 
age was better provided for than his earlier 
life had ever been; but life had lost to him 
its salt and its savor. His whole course 
of ideas, his feelings, whether of pride or 
of apprehension, of pleasure or of pain, had 
all arisen from his close connection with the 
family which was now extinguished. He 
held up his head no longer—forsook all his 
usual haunts and occupations, and seemed 
only to find pleasure in moping about those 
apartments in the old castle, which the Mas- 
ter of Ravenswood had last inhabited. He 
ate w hout refreshment, and slumbered 
withou. ‘epose; and, with a fidelity some- 
times dis, .ayed by the canine race, but 
seldom by human beings, he pined and died . 
within a year after the catastrophe which 
we have narrated. 

The family of Ashton did not long sur- 
vive that of Ravenswood. Sir William 
Ashton outlived his eldest son, the Colonel, 
who was slain in a duel in Flanders; and 
Henry, by whom he was succeeded, died un 
married. Lady Ashton lived to the verge 
of extreme old age, the only survivor of 
the group of unhappy persons whose mis- 
fortunes were owing to her implacability. 
That she might internally feel compunc- 
tion, and reconcile herself with Heaven 
whom she had offended, we will not, and 
we dare not, deny; but to those around her, 
she did not evince the slightest symptom 
either of repentance or remorse. In all ex- 
ternal appearance, she bore the same bold, 
haughty, unbending character, which she 
had displayed before these unhappy events. 
A splendid marble monnment records her 
name, titles, and virtues, while her victims 
remain undistinguished by temb or epitaph, 
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THE MONASTHRY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It would be difficult to assign any good 
reason why the Author of Ivanhoe, after 
using, in that work, all the art he possessed 
to remove the personages, action, and man- 
ners of the tale, to a distance from his own 
country, should choose for the scene of his 
next attempt the celebrated ruins of Mel- 
rose, in the immediate neighborhood of his 
own residence. But the reason, or caprice, 
which dictated his change of system, has 
entirely escaped his recollection; nor is it 
worth while to attempt recalling what must 
be a matter of very little consequence. 

The general plan of the story was, to con- 
join two characters in that bustling and con- 
tentious age, who, thrown into situations 
which gave them different views on the sub- 
ject of the Reformation, should, with the 
same sincerity and purity of intention, dedi- 
cate themselves, the one to the support of the 
sinking fabric of the Catholic Church, the 
other to the establishment of the Reformed 
doctrines. It was supposed that some in- 
‘teresting subjects for narrative might be 
derived from opposing two such enthusiasts 
to each other in the path of life, and con- 
trasting the real worth of both with their 
esis and prejudices. The localities of 

elrose suited well the scenery of the pro- 
posed story; the ruins themselves form a 
splendid theatre for any tragic incident 
which might be brought forward; joined 
to the vicinity of the fine river, with all its 
tributary streams, flowing through a coun- 
try which has been the scene of so much 
fierce fighting, and is rich with so many 
recollections of former times, and lying al- 
most under the immediate eye of the Au- 
thor, by whom they were to be used in com- 
position. 

The situation possessed farther recom- 
mendations. On the opposite bank of the 
Tweed might be seen the remains of ancient 
enclosures. surrounded by sycamores and 
ash-trees of considerable size. These had 
once formed the crofts or arable ground of 
a village, now reduced to a single hut, the 
abode of a fisherman, who also manages a 
ferry. The cottages, even the church which 
once existed there, have sunk into vestiges 
hardly to be traced without visiting the 
spot, the inhabitants having gradually with- 
drawn to the more prosperous town of Gala- 
shiels, which has risen into consideration, 


within two miles of their neighborhood. 
Superstitious eld, however, has tenanted 
the deserted groves with aerial beings, to 
supply the want of the mortal tenants who 
have deserted it. The ruined and aban- 
doned churchyard of Boldside has been long: 
believed to be haunted by the Fairies; and 
the deep broad current of the Tweed, wheel- 
ing in moonlight round the foot of the steep 
bank, with the number of trees originally 
planted for shelter round the fields of the 
cottagers, but now presenting the effect of 
scattered and detached groves, fills up the 
idea which one would form in imagination 
for a scene that Oberon and Queen Mab 
might love to revelin. There are evenings 
when the spectator might believe, with 
Father Chaucer, that the 


——Queen of Faery, 
With harp, and pipe, and symphony, 
Were dwelling in the place. 


Another and even a more familiar refuge 
of the elfin race (if tradition is to be trust- 
ed), is the glen of the river, or rather brook, 
named the Allen, which falls into the 
Tweed from the northward, about a quar- 
ter of a mile above the present bridge. As 
the streamlet finds its way behind Lord 
Sommerville’s hunting-seat, called the Pa- 
vilion, its valley has been popularly termed 
the Fairy Dean, or rather the Nameless 
Dean, because of the supposed ill luck at- 
tached by the popular faith of ancient times 
to any one who might name or allude to 
the race, whom our fathers distinguished 
as the Good Neighbors, and the Highland- 
ers called Daoine Shie, or Men of Peace; 
rather by way of compliment, than on ac- 
count of any particular idea of friendship 
or pacific relation which either Highlander 
or Borderer entertained toward the irrita- 
ble beings whom they thus distinguished, 
or supposed them to bear to humanity.* 

In evidence of the actual operations of 
the fairy people even at this time, little 
pieces of calcareous matter are found in the 
glen after a flood, which either the labors 
of those tiny artists, or the eddies of the 
brook among the stones, have formed into 
a fantastic resemblance of cups, saucers, 
basins, and the like, in which children who 
ges them pretend to discern fairy uten- 
sils. 

Besides these circumstances of romantic 

* See Rob Roy, note H, 
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locality, mea paupera regna (as Captain 
Dalgetty denominates his territory of Drum- 
thwacket) are bounded by a small but deep 
lake, from which eyes that yet look on the 
light are said to have seen the waterbull 
ascend, and shake the hills with his roar. 

Indeed, the country around Melrose, if 
possessing less of romantic beauty than some 
other scenes in Scotland, is connected with 
so many associations of a fanciful nature, 
in which the imagination takes delight, as 
might well induce one even less attached to 
the spot than the Author, to accommodate, 
after a general manner, the imaginary scenes 
he was framing to the localities to which he 
was partial. But it would be a misappre- 
hension to suppose, that, because Melrose 
may in general pass for Kennaquhair, or be- 
cause it agrees with scenes of the Monastery 
in the circumstances of the drawbridge, the 
milldam, and other points of resemblance, 
that therefore an accurate or perfect local 
similitude is to be found in all the partic- 
ulars of the picture. It was not the pur- 
pose of the Author to present a landscape 
copied from nature, but a piece of compo- 
sition, in which a real scene, with which he 
is familiar, had afforded him some leading 
outlines. Thus the resemblance of the im- 
aginary Glendearg with the real vale of the 
Allen, is far from being minute, nor did 
the Author aim at identifying them. This 
must appear plain to all who know the 
actual character of the Glen of Allen, and 
have taken the trouble to read the account 
of the imaginary Glendearg. The stream 
in the latter case is described as wandering 
down a romantic little valley, shifting itself, 
after the fashion of such a brook, from one 
side to the other, as it can most easily find 
its passage, and touching nothing in its 
progress that gives token of cultivation. It 
rises near a solitary tower, the abode of a 
supposed church vassal, and the scene of 
several incidents in the Romance. 

The real Allen, on the contrary, after 
traversing the romantic ravine called the 
Nameless Dean, thrown off from side to 
side alternately, like a billiard ball repelled 
by the sides of the table on which it has 
been played, and in that part of its course 
resembling the stream which pours down 
Glendearg, may be traced upward into a 
more open country, where the banks retreat 
farther from each other, and the vale ex- 
hibits a good deal of dry ground, which has 
not been neglected by the active cultivators 
of the district. It arrives, too, at a sort of 
termination, striking in itself, but totally 
irreconcilable with the narrative of the Ro- 
mance. Instead of a single peel-house, or 
border tower of defence, such as Dame 
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Glendinning is supposed to have inhabited, 
the head of the Allen, about five miles above 
its junction with the Tweed, shows three 
ruins of Border houses, belonging to differ- 
ent proprietors, and each, from the desire of 
mutual support so natural to troublesome 
times, situated at the extremity of the prop- 
erty of which it is the principal messuage. 
One of these is the ruinous mansion-hcuse 
of Hillslap, formerly the property of the 
Cairncrosses, and now of Mr. Innes of 
Stow; a second the tower of Colmslie, an 
ancient inheritance of the Borthwick fam- 
ily, as is testified by their crest, the Goat’s 
Head, which exists on the ruin; a third, 
the house of Langshaw, also ruinous, but 
near which the proprietor., Mr. Baillie of 
Jerviswood and Mellerstain, has built a small 
shooting box. 

All these ruins, so strangely huddled to- 
gether in a very solitary spot, have recol- 
lections and traditions of their own, but 
none of them bearthe most distant resem- 
blance to the descriptions in the Romance 
of the Monastery; and as the Author could 
hardly have erred so grossly regarding a 
spot within a morning’s ride of his own 
house, the inference is, that no resemblance 
was intended. Hillslap is remembered by 
the humors of the last inhabitants, two or 
three elderly ladies, of the class of Miss 
Raylands, in the Old Manor House, though 
less important by birth and fortune. Colm- 
she is commemorated in song:— 


Colmslie stands on Colmslie hill, 

The water it flows round Colmslie mill; 
The mill and the kiln gang bonnily, 

And it’s up with the whippers of Colmslie! 


Langshaw, although larger than the other 
mansions assembled at the head of the sup- 
posed Glendearg, has nothing about it more 
remarkable than the inscription of the 
present proprietor over his shooting lodge— 
Utinam hane etiam viris impleam amicis 
—a modest wish, which I know no one 
more capable of attaining upon an extended 
scale, than the gentleman who has expressed 
it upon a limited one.* 

Having thus shown that I could say some- 
thing of these desolated towers, which the 
desire of social intercourse, or the facility 
of mutual defence, had drawn together at 
the head of this Glen, I need not add any 
farther reason to show, that there is no re- 
semblance betweeen them and the solitary 
habitation of Dame Elspeth Glendinning. 
Beyend these dwellings are some remains of 
natural wood, and a considerable portion of 
morass and bog; but 1 would not advise any 


* Note A, Hill and Colimslie. 
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who may be curious in localities, to spend 
time in looking for the fountain and holly- 
tree of the Witte Lady. 

While Iam on the subject I may add, that 
Captain Clutterbuck, the imaginary editor 
of the Monastery, has no real prototype in 
the village of Melrose or neighborhood, 
that ever I saw or heard of. ‘To give some 
individuality to this personage, he is de- 
scribed as a character which sometimes 
occurs in actual society—a person who, 
having spent his life within the neces- 
sary duties of a technical profession, from 
which he has been at length emancipated, 
finds himself without any occupation what- 
ever, and is apt to become the prey of 
ennui, until he discerns some petty subject 
of investigation commensurate to his tal- 
ents, the study of which gives him employ- 
ment in solitude; while the conscious pos- 
session of information peculiar to himself, 
adds to his consequence in society. I 
have often observed, that the lighter and 
trivial branches of antiquarian study are 
singularly useful in relieving vacuity of such 
a kind, and have known them serve many a 
Captain Clutterbuck to retreat upon; I was 
therefore a good deal surprised, when I 
found the antiquarian Captain identified 
with a neighbor and friend of my own, 
who could never have been confounded 
with him by any one who had read the book 
and seen the party alluded to. This erro- 
_ neous identification occurs in a work en- 
titled, ‘‘Illustrations of the Author of 
Waverley, being Notices and Anecdotes of 
real Characters, Scenes, and Incidents, sup- 
posed to be described in his works, by 
Robert Chambers.” This work was, of 
course, liable to many errors, as any one of 
the kind must be, whatever may be the in- 
genuity of the author, which takes the task 
of explaining what can be only known to 
another person. Mistakes of place or in- 
animate things referred to, are of very little 
moment; but the ingenious author ought 
to have been more cautious of attaching 
real names to fictitious characters. I think 
it isin the Spectator we read of a rustic 
wag, who, ina copy of The Whole Duty of 
Man, wrote opposite to every vice the name 
of some individual in the neighborhood, 
and thus converted that excellent work into 
a libel on a whole parish. 

The scenery being thus ready at the 
Author’s hand, the reminiscences of the 
country were equally favorable. In a land 
where the horses remained almost con- 
stantly saddled, and the sword seldom quit- 
ted the warrior’s side—where war was the 
natural and constant state of the inhabi- 
tants, and peace only existed in the shape 
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of brief and feverish truces—there could be 
no want of the means to complicate and ex- 
tricate the incidents of his narrative at 
pleasure. There was a disadvantage, not- 
withstanding, in treading this Border dis- 
trict, for it had been already ransacked . by 
the Author himself, as well as others; and 
unless presented under a new light, was 
likely to afford ground to the objection of 
Crambe bis cocta. 

To attain the indispensable quality of 
novelty, something, it was thought, might 
be gained by contrasting the character of 
the vassals of the church with those of the 
dependants of the lay barons, by whom 
they were surrounded. But much advan- 
tage could not be derived from this. ‘There 
were, indeed, differences betwixt the two 
classes, but, like tribes in the mineral and 
vegetable world, which, resembling each 
other to common eyes, can be sufficiently 
well discriminated by naturalists, they were 
yet too similar, upon the whole, to be 
placed in marked contrast with each other. 

Machinery remained—the introduction 
of the supernatural and marvellous; the 
resort of distressed authors since the days 
of Horace, but whose privileges as a sanc- 
tuary have been disputed in the present 
age, and well-nigh exploded. The popular 
belief no longer allows the possibility of 
existence to the race of mysterious beings 
which hovered betwixt this world and that 
which is invisible. The fairies have aban- 
doned their moonlight turf; the witch no 
longer holds her black orgies in the hem- 
lock dell; and 


Even the last. lingering phantom of the brain, 
The churchyard ghost, is now at rest again. 


From the discredit attached to the vul- 
gar and more common modes in which the 
Scottish superstition displays itself, the 
Author was induced to have recourse to the 
beautiful, though almost forgotten, theory 
of astral spirits, or creatures of the ele- 
ments, surpassing human beings in knowl- 
edge and power, but inferior to them, as 
being subject, after a certain space of 
years, to a death which is to them annihi- 
lation, as they have no share in the promise 
made to the sons of Adam. These spirits 
are supposed to be of four distinct kinds, 
as the elements from which they have their 
origin, and are known, to those who have 
studied the ¢abalistical philosophy, by the 
names of Sylphs, Gnomes, Salamanders, 
and Naiads, as they belong to the elements 
of Air, Earth, Fire, or Water. The gen- 
eral reader will find an entertaining account 
of these elementary spirits in the French 


| book entitled Bntretiens du Comte de Ga- 
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balis. The ingenious Comte de La Motte 
Fouqué composed, in German, one of the 
most successful productions of his fertile 
brain,* where a beautiful and even afflict- 
ing effect is produced by the introduction of 


a water-nymph, who loses the privilege of | 


immortality by consenting to become acces- 
sible to human feelings, and uniting her 


lot with that of a mortal, who treats her 


with ingratitude. 

_In imitation of an example so successful, 
the White Lady of Avenel was introduced 
into the following sheets. She is repre- 
sented as connected with the family of 
Avenel by one of those mystic ties, which, 
in ancient times, were supposed to exist, in 
certain circumstances, between the crea- 
tures of the elements and the children of 
men. Such instances of mysterious union 
are recognized in Ireland, in the real Mile- 
sian families, who are possessed of a Ban- 
shie; and they are known among the tra- 
ditions of the Highlands, which, in many 
cases, attached an immortal being or spirit 
to the service of particular families or 
tribes. These demons, if they are to be 
called so, announced good or evil fortune 
to the families connected: with them; and 
though some only condescended to meddle 
with matters of importance, others, like 
the May Mollach, or Maid of the Hairy 
Arms, condescended to mingle in ordinary 
sports, and even to direct the Chief how to 
play at draughts. 

There was, therefore, no great violence 
in supposing such a being as this to have 
existed, while the elementary spirits were 
believed in; but it was more difficult to de- 
scribe or imagine its attributes and prin- 
ciples of action. Shakespeare, the first of 
authorities in such a case, has painted 
Ariel, that beautiful creature of his fancy, 
as only approaching so near to humanity 
as to know the nature of that sympathy 
which the creatures of clay felt for each 
other, as we learn from the expression— 
‘‘Mine would, if I were human.” ‘The in- 
ferences from this are singular, but seem 
capable of regular deduction. A being, 
however superior to man in length of life 
—in power over the elements—in certain 
perceptions respecting the present, the 
past, and the future, yet still incapable of 
human passions, of sentiments of moral 
good and evil, of meriting future rewards 
or punishments, belongs rather to the class 
of animals, than of human creatures, and 
must therefore be presumed to act more 
from temporary benevolence or caprice, 
than from anything approaching to feeling 
or reasoning. Such a being’s superiority 

* (Undine. ] 
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in power can only be compared to that of 
the elephant or lion, who are greater in 
strength than man, though inferior in the 
scale of creation. The partialities which 
we suppose such spirits to entertain must 
be like those of the dog; their sudden starts 
of passion, or the indulgence of a frolic, 
or mischief, may be compared to those of 
the numerous varieties of the cat. Ail 
these propensities are, however, controlled 
by the laws which render the elementary 
race subordinate to the command of man— 
liable to be subjected by his science (so the 
sect of Gnosties believed, and on this turned 
the Rosicrucian philosophy), or to be over- 
powered by his superior courage and dar- 
ing, when it set their illusions at defiance. 

It is with reference to this idea of the 
supposed spirits of the elements, that the 
White Lady of Avenel is represented as 
acting a varying, capricious, and inconsist- 
ent part in the pages assigned to her in the 
narrative; manifesting interest and attach- 
ment to the family with whom her destinies 
are associated, but evincing whim, and 
even a species of malevolence, toward 
other mortals, as the Sacristan, and the 
Border robber, whose incorrect life sub- 
jected them to receive petty mortifications 
at her hand. The White Lady is scarcely 
supposed, however, to have possessed either 
the power or the inclination to do more 
than inflict terror or create embarrassment, 
and is also subjected by those mortals, who, 
by virtuous resolution and mental energy, 
could assert superiority over her. In these 
particulars she seems to constitute a being 
of a middle class, between the esprit follet 
who places its pleasure in misleading and 
tormenting mortals, and the benevolent 
Fairy of the East, who uniformly guides, 
aids, and supports them. 

Hither, however, the Author executed 
his purpose indifferently, or the public did 
not approve of it; for the White Lady of 
Avenel was far from being popular. He 
does not now make the present statement, 
in the view of arguing readers into a more 
favorable opinion on the subject, but merely 
with the purpose of exculpating himself 
from the charge of having wantonly in- 
truded into the narrative a being of incon- 
sistent powers and propensities. : 

In the delineation of another character, 
the author of the Monastery failed, where 
he hoped for some success. As nothing is 
so successful a subject for ridicule as the 
fashionable follies of the time, it occurred to 
him that the more serious scenes of his nar- 
rative might be relieved by the humor of 
a cavaliero of the age of Queen Elizabeth. 
In every period, the attempt to gain and 
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maintain the highest rank of society, has 
depended on the power of assuming and 
supporting a certain fashionable kind of 
affectation, usually connected with some 
vivacity of talent and energy of character, 
but distinguished at the same time by a 
transcendent flight, beyond sound reason 
and common sense; both faculties too vul- 
gar to be admitted into the estimate of 
one who claims to be esteemed ‘‘a choice 
spirit of the age.” ‘These, in their different 
phases, constitute the gallants of the day, 
whose boast it is to drive the whims of fash- 
ion to extremity. 

On all occasions, the manners of the sov- 
ereign, the court, and the time, must give 
the tone to the peculiar description of qual- 
ities by which those who would attain the 
height of fashion must seek to distin- 
guish themselves. The reign of Elizabeth, 
being that of a maiden queen, was distin- 
guished by the decorum of the courtiers, 
and especially the affectation of the deepest 
deference to the sovereign. After the ac- 
knowledgment of the Queen’s matchless 
perfections, the same devotion was extended 
to beauty as it existed among the lesser stars 
in her court, who sparkled, as it was the 
mode to say, by her reflected lustre. It is 
true, that gallant knights no longer vowed 
to Heaven, the peacock, and the ladies, to 
perform some feat of extravagant chivalry, 
in which they endangered the lives of 
others as well as their own; but although 
their chivalrous displays of personal gal- 
lantry seldom went further in Elizabeth’s 
days than the tilt-yard, where barricades, 
called barriers, prevented the shock of the 
horses, and limited the display of the cava- 


lier’s skill to the comparatively safe en- | 


counter of their lances, the language of the 


lovers to their ladies was still in the exalted | 


terms which Amadis would have addressed 
to Oriana, before encountering a dragon 
for her sake. This tone of romantic gal- 
lantry found a clever but conceited author, 
to reduce it to a species of constitution and 
form, and lay down the courtly manner of 
conversation, in a pedantic book, called 
Euphues and his England. Of this, a brief 
account is given in the text, to which it 
may now be proper to make some additions. 

The extravagance of Euphuism, or a 
symbolical jargon of the same class, pre- 
dominates in the romances of Calprenade 
and Scuderi, which were read for the 
amusement of the fair sex of France during 
the long reign of Louis XIV., and were 
supposed to contain the only legitimate 
language of love and gallantry. In this 
reign they encountered the satire of Moliére 
and Boileau. A similar disorder, spread- 
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ing into private society, formed the ground 
of the affected dialogue of the Precieuses, 
as they were styled, who formed the coterie 
of the Hétel de Rambouillet, and afforded 
Moliére matter for his admirable comedy, 
Les Précveuses Ridicules. In England, the 
humor does not seem to have long survived 
the accession of James I. 

The Author had the vanity to think thata 
character, whose peculiarities should turn 
on extravagances which were once uni- 
versally fashionable, might be read in a 
fictitious story with a good chance of afford- 
ing amusement to the existing generation, 
who, fond as they are of looking back on 
the actions and manners of their ancestors, 
might be also supposed to be sensible of 
their absurdities. He must fairly acknowl- 
edge that he was disappointed, and that 
the Euphuist, far from being accounted a 
well-drawn and humorous character of the 
period, was condemned as unnatural and 


| absurd. 


It would be easy to account for this fail- 
ure, by supposing the defect to arise from 
the Author’s want of skill, and, probably, 
many readers may not be inclined to look 
farther. But as the Author himself can 
scarcely be supposed willing to acquiesce in 
this final cause, if any other can be alleged, 
he has been led to suspect, that, contrary to 
what he originally supposed, his subject 
was injudiciously chosen, in which, and 
not in his mode of treating it. lay the 
source of the want of success.* 

The manners of a rude people are always 
founded on nature, and therefore the feel- 
ings of a more polished generation immedi- 
ately sympathize with them. . We need no 
numerous notes, no antiquarian disserta- 
tions, to enable the most ignorant to recog- 
nize the sentiments and diction of the char- 
acters of Homer; we have but, as Lear says, 
to strip off our lendings—to set aside the 
factitious principles and adornments which 
we have received from our comparatively 
artificial system of society, and our natural 
feelings are in unison with those of the bard 
of Chios and the heroes who live in his 
verse. It is the same with a great part of 
the narratives of my friend Mr. Cooper. 
We sympathize with his Indian chiefs 
and backwoodsmen, and acknowledge, in 
the characters which he presents to us, the 
same truth of human nature by which we 
should feel ourselves influenced if placed in 
the same condition. So much is this the 
case, that, though it is difficult, or almost 
impossible, to reclaim a savage, bred from 
his youth to war and the chase, to the re- 
straints and the duties of civilized life, 

* Note B. The White Lady, and Euphuism. 
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nothing is more easy or common than to find 
men who have been educated in all the 
habits and comforts of improved society, 
willing to exchange them for the wild labors 
of the hunter and the fisher. The very 
amusements most pursued and relished by 
men of all ranks, whose constitutions per- 
mit active exercise, are hunting, fishing, 
and, in some instances, war, the natural 
and necessary busmess of the savage of 
Dryden, where his hero talks of being 


——“ As free as nature first made man, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran,”’ 


But although the occupations, and even 
the sentiments, of human beings in a prim- 
itive state, find access and interest in the 
minds of the more civilized part of the 
species, it does not therefore follow, that 
the national tastes, opinions, and follies, of 
one civilized period, should afford either 
the same interest or the same amusement 
to those of another. These generally, when 
driven to extravagance, are founded, not 
upon any natural taste proper to the 
species, but upon the growth of some pecu- 
liar east of affectation, with which man- 
kind in general, and succeeding generations 
in particular, feel no common interest or 
sympathy. Theextravagances of coxcombry 
in manners and apparel are indeed the le- 
gitimate, and often the successful, objects of 
satire during the time when they exist. In 
evidence of this, theatrical critics may ob- 
serve how many dramatic jeur d’esprit are 
well received every season, because the 
satirist levels at some well-known or fash- 
ionable absurdity; or, im the dramatic 
phrase, ‘‘shoots folly as it flies.” But 
when the peculiar kind of folly keeps the 
wing no longer, it is reckoned but waste of 
powder to pour a discharge of ridicule on 
what has ceased to exist; and the pieces in 
which such forgotten absurdities are made 
the subject of ridicule, fall quietly into ob- 
livion with the follies which gave them 
fashion, or only continue to exist on the 
scene, because they contain some other 
more permanent interest than that which 
connects them with manners and follies of a 
temporary character. 

This, perhaps, affords a reason why the 
comedies of Ben Jonson, founded upon 
system, or what the age termed humors,-— 
by which was meant factitious and affected 
characters, superinduced on that which 
was common to the rest of their race,—in 
spite of acute satire, deep scholarship, and 
strong sense, do not now afford general 
pleasure, but are confined to the closet of 
the antiquary, whose studies have assured 
him that the personages of the dramatist 
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were once, though they are now no longer, 
portraits of existing nature. 

Let us take another example of our hy- 
pothesis from Shakespeare himself, who, of 
all authors, drew his portraits for all ages. 
With the whole sum of the idolatry which 
affects us at his name, the mass of readers 
peruse, without amusement, the characters 
formed on the extravagances of temporary 
fashion; and the Euphuist Don Armado, 
the pedant Holofernes, even Nym and 
Pistol, are read with little pleasure by the 
mass of the public, being portraits of which 
we cannot recognize the humor, because the 
originals no longer exist. In like manner, 
while the distresses of Romeo and Juliet 
continue to interest every bosom, Mereutio, 
drawn as an accurate representation of the 
finished fine gentleman of the period, and 
as such received by the unanimous appro- 
bation of contemporaries, has so little to 
interest the present age, that, stripped of 
all his puns and quirks of verbal wit, he 
-only’ retains his place in the scene in virtue 
of his fine and fanciful speech upon dream- 
ing, which belongs to no particular age, 
and because he is a personage whose pres- 
ence is indispensable to the plot. 

We have already prosecuted perhaps too 
far an argument, the tendency of which is 
to prove, that the introduction of a humor- 
ist, acting, like Sir Piercie Shafton, upon 
some forgotten and obsolete model of folly, 
once fashionable, is rather likely to awaken 
the disgust of the reader, as unnatural, than 
find him food for laughter. Whether owing 
to this theory, or whether to the more 
simple and probable cause of the author’s 
failure in the delineation of the subject he 
had proposed to himself, the formidable 
objection of ineredulus odi was applied to 
the Euphuist, as well as to the White Lady 
of Avenel; and the one was denounced as 
unnatural, while the other was rejected as 
impossible. : 

There was little in the story to atone for 
these failures in two principal points. The 
incidents were inartificially huddled to- 
gether. There wasno part of the intrigue 
to which deep interest was found to apply; 
and the conclusion was brought about, not 
by incident arising out of the story itself, but 
in consequence of public transactions, with 
which the narrative has little connection, 
and which the reader had little opportunity 
to become acquainted with. 

This, if not a positive fault, was yet a 
great defect in the Romance. It is true, 
that not only the practice of some great 
authors in this department, but even the 
general course of human life itself, may 
| be quoted in favor of this more obvious, 
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and less artificial practice, of arranging a|some share in tending to advance the catas- 


narrative. 
cle of personages who have surrounded an 
individual at his first outset in life, con- 
tinue to have an interest in his career till 
his fate comes toa crisis. On the contrary, 
and more especially if the events of his life 
be of a varied character, and worth com- 
municating to others, or to the world, the 
hero’s later connections are usually totally 
separated from those with whom he began 
the voyage, but whom the individual has 
outsailed, or who have drifted astray, or 
foundered on the passage. This hackneyed 
comparison holds good in another point. 
The numerous vessels of so many different 
sorts, and destined for such different pur- 
poses, which are launched in the same 
mighty ocean, although each endeavors to 
pursue its own course, are in every case more 
influenced by the winds and tides, which 
are common to the element which they all 
navigate, than by their own separate ex- 
ertions. And it is thus in the world, that 
when human prudence has done its best, 
some general, perhaps national, event, de- 
stroys the schemes of the individual, as the 
casual touch of a more powerful being 
sweeps away the web of the spider. 

Many excellent romances have been com- 
posed in this view of human life, where the 
hero is conducted through a variety of de- 
tached scenes, In which various agents 
appear and disappear, without, perhaps, 
having any permanent influence on the pro- 
gress of the story. Such is the structure 
of Gil Blas, Roderick Random, and the lives 
and adventures of many other heroes, who 
are described as running through different 
stations of life, and encountering various 
adventures, which are only connected with 
each other by having happened to be wit- 
nessed by the same individual, whose iden- 
tity unites them together, as the string of 
a necklace links the beads, which are other- 
wise detached. 

But though such an unconnected course 
of adventures is what most frequently occurs 
in nature, yet the province of the romance- 
writer being artificial, there is more required 
from him than a mere compliance with the 
simplicity of reality,—just as we demand 
from the scientific gardener, that he shall 
arrange, in curious knots and artificial par- 
terres, the flowers which ‘‘nature boon” dis- 
tributes freely on hill and dale. Fielding, 
accordingly, in most of his novels, but es- 
pecially in Tom Jones, his chef-d’wuvre, 
has set the distinguished example of a story 
regularly built and consistent in all its 
parts, in which nothing occurs, and scarce 
a personage is introduced, that has not 
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o demand equal correctness and felicity 
in those who may follow in the track of that 
illustrious novelist, would be to fetter too 
much the power of giving pleasure, by sur- 
rounding it with penal rules; since of this 
sort of light literature it» may be especially 
said—tout genre est permis, hors le genre en- 
nuyeux, Still, however, the more closely 
and happily the story is combined, and the 
more natural and felicitous the catastrophe, 
the nearer such a composition will approach 
the perfection of the novelist’s art; nor can 
an author neglect this branch of his pro- 
fession, without incurring proportional 
censure. _ 

For such censure the Monastery gave but 
too much occasion. The intrigue of the 
Romance, neither very interesting in itself, 
nor very happily detailed, is at length final- 
ly disentangled by the breaking out of 
national hostilities between England and 
Scotland, and the as sudden renewal of the 
truce. Instances of this kind, it is true, 
cannot in reality have been uncommon, but 
the resorting to such, in order to accomplish 
the catastrophe, as by a tour de force, was 
objected to as inartificial, and not perfectly 
intelligible to the general reader. 

Still the Monastery, though exposed to 
severe and just criticism, did not fail, judg- 
ing from the extent of its circulation, to 
have some interest for the public. And 
this, too, was according to the ordinary 
course of such matters: for it very seldom 
happens that literary reputation is gained 
by a single effort, and still more rarely is it 
lost by a solitary miscarriage. 

The Author, therefore, had his days of 
grace allowed him, and time, if he pleased, 
to comfort himself with the burden of the 
old Scotch song, 


“Tf it isna weel bobbit, 
We'll bob it again.” 


ABBOTSFORD, lst November, 1830. 


INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE, 


FROM CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK, LATE OF HIS MAJ 
ESTY’S —— REGIMENT OF INFANTRY, TO THE 
AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY. 


Sir,—Although I do not pretend to the 
pleasure of your personal acquaintance, like 
many whom I believe to be equally stran- 
gers to you, I am nevertheless interested in 
your publications, and desire their continu- 
ance;—not that I pretend to much taste in 
fictitious composition, or that I am apt to 
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be interested in your grave scenes, or 
amused by those which are meant to be 
lively. I will not disguise from you, that 
I have yawned over the last interview of 
Maclvor and his sister, and fell fairly asleep 
while the schoolmaster was reading the 
humors of Dandie Dinmont. You see, sir, 
that I scorn to solicit your favor in a way 
towhich youare no stranger. If the papers 
I enclose you are worth nothing, I will not 
endeavor to recommend them by personal 
flattery, as a bad cook pours rancid butter 
- upon_stale fish. No, sir! what I respect in 
you is the lhght you have occasionally 
thrown on national ‘antiquities, a study 
which I have commenced rather late in life, 
but to which I am attached with the devo- 
tion of a first love, because it is the only 
study I ever cared a farthing for. 

You shall have my history, sir (it will 
not reach to three volumes), before that of 
my manuscript; and as you usually throw 
out a few lines of verse (by way of skirmish- 
ers, I suppose) at the head of each division 
of prose, I have had the luck to light upon 
a stanza in the schoolmaster’s copy of Burns 
which describes me exactly. I love it the 
better, because it was originally designed 
for Captain Grose, an excellent antiquary, 
though, like yourself, somewhat too apt to 
treat with levity his own pursuits: 


-Tis said he was a soldier bred, 
And ane wad rather fa’en than fled; 
But now he’s quit the spurtle blade, 

And dog-skin wallet, 
And ta’en the—antiquarian trade, 
I think they call it, 


I never could conceive what influenced 
me, when a boy, in the choice of a profes- 
sion. Military zeal and ardor it was not, 
which made me stand out for a commission 
in the Scots Fusiliers, when my tutors and 
curators wished to bind me apprentice to 
old David Stiles, Clerk to his Majesty’s 
Signet. I say, military zeal it was not; for 
I was no fighting boy in my own person, 
and cared not a penny to read the history 
of the heroes who turned the world upside 
down in former ages. As for courage, I 
had, as I have since discovered, just as 
much of it as served my turn, and not one 
grain of surplus. I soon found out, indeed, 
that in action there was more danger in 
running away than in standing fast; and 
besides, I could not afford to lose my com- 
mission, which was my chief means of sup- 
port. But, as for that overboiling valor, 
which I have heard many of owrs talk of, 
though I seldom observed that it influenced 
them in the actual affair—that exuberant 
zea}. which courts Danger as a bride,— 
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truly my courage was of acomplexion much 
less ecstatical. 

Again, the love of a red coat, which, in 
default of all other aptitudes to the pro- 
fession, has made many a bad soldier and 
some good ones, was an utter stranger to 
my disposition. I cared not a ‘‘bodle” for 
the company of the misses: Nay, though 
there was a boarding-school in the village, 
and though we used to meet with its fair 
inmates at Simon Lightfoot’s weekly Prac- 
tising, I cannot recollect any strong emo- 
tions being excited on these occasions, ex- 
cepting the infinite regret with which I 
went through the polite ceremonial of pre- 
senting my partner with an orange, thrust 
into my pocket by my aunt for this special 
purpose, but which, had I dared, I certainly 
would have secreted for my own personal 
use. As for vanity, or love of finery for it- 
self, I was such astranger to it, that the 
difficulty was great to make me brush my 
coat, and appear in proper trim upon pa- 
rade. I shall never forget the rebuke of my 
old Colonel on a morning when the King 
reviewed a brigade of which ours made part. 
‘‘T am no friend to extravagance, Ensign 
Clutterbuck,” said he; ‘‘but, on the day 
when we are to pass before the Sovereign 
of the kingdom, in the name of God I 
would have at least shown him an inch of 
clean linen.” 

Thus, a stranger to the ordinary motives 
which lead young men to make the army 
their choice, and without the least desire 
to become either a hero or a dandy, I really 
do not know what determined my thoughts 
that way, unless it were the happy state 
of half-pay indolence enjoyed by Captain 
Doolittle, who had set up his staff of rest 
in my native village. Every other person 
had, or seemed to have, something to do, 
less or more. They did not, indeed, pre- 
cisely go to school and learn tasks, that last 
of evils in my estimation; but it did not 
escape my boyish observation, that they 
were all bothered with something or other 
like duty or labor—all but the happy Cap- 
tain Doolittle. The minister had his parish 
to visit, and his preaching to prepare, 
though perhaps he made more fuss than he 
needed about both. The laird had_ his 
farming and improving operations to super- 
intend; and, besides, he had to attend trus- 
tee meetings, and lieutenancy meetings, 
and head-courts, and meetings of justices, 
and what not—was as early up (that I de- 
tested) and as much in the open air, wet 
and dry, as his own grieve. The shop- 
keeper (the village boasted but one of emi- 
nence) stood indeed pretty much at his ease 
behind his counter, for his custom was by 
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no means overburdensome; but still he en- 
joyed his status, as the Bailie calls it, upon 
condition of tumbling all the wares in his 
booth over and over, when any one chose 
to want a yard of muslin, a mousetrap, an 
ounce of caraways, a paper of pins, the Ser- 
mons of Mr. Peden, or the Life of Jack the 
Giant-Queller (not Killer, as usually erro- 
neously written and pronounced.—See my 
essay on the true history of this worthy, 
where real facts have in a peculiar degree 
been obscured by fable). In short, all in 
the village were under the necessity of 
doing something which they would rather 
have left undone, excepting Captain 
Doolittle, who walked every morning in the 
open street, which formed the high mall 
of our village, in a blue coat with a red 
neck, and played at whist the whole even- 
ing, when he could make up aparty. This 
happy vacuity of all employment appeared 
to me so delicious, that it became the pri- 
mary hint, which, according to the system 
of Helvetius, as the minister says, deter- 
mined my infant talents toward the profes- 
sion I was destined to illustrate. 

But who, alas! can form a just estimate 
of their future prospects in this deceitful 
world? I was not long engaged in my new 
profession, before I discovered, that if the 
independent indolence of half-pay was a 
paradise, the officer must pass through the 
purgatory of duty and service in order 
to gain admission to it. Captain Doolittle 
might brush his blue coat with the red 
neck, or leave it unbrushed, at his pleas- 
ure; but Ensign Clutterbuck had no such 
option. Captain Doolittle might go to bed 
at ten o’clock, if he had a mind; but the 
Ensign must make the rounds in his turn. 
What was worse, the Captain might repose 
under the tester of his tent-bed until noon, 
if he was so pleased; but the Ensign, God 
help him, had to appear upon parade at peep 
of day. As for duty, I made that as easy as 
I could, had the sergeant to whisper to me 
the words of command, and bustled through 
as other folks did. Of service, I saw 
enough for an indolent man—was buffeted 
up and down the world, and visited both 
the East and West Indies, Egypt, and other 
distant places, which my youth had scarce 
dreamed of. The French I saw, and felt 
too; witness two fingers on my right hand, 
which one of their cursed hussars took off 
with his sabre as neatly as a hospital sur- 
geon. At length the death of an old aunt, 
who left me some fifteen hundred pounds, 
snugly vested in the three per cents, gave 
me the long-wished for opportunity of re- 
tiring, with the prospect of enjoying a clean 
shirt and a guinea four times a week at least. 
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For the purpose of commencing my new 
way of life, I selected for my residence the 
village of Kennaquhair, in the south of 
Scotland, celebrated for the ruins of its mag- 
nificent Monastery, intending there to lead 
my future life in the ofiwm cum dignitate 
of half-pay and annuity. I was not long, 
however, in making the grand discovery 
that in order to enjoy leisure, it is abso- 
lutely necessary it should be preceded by 
occupation. For some time it was delight- 
ful to wake at daybreak, dreaming of the 
réviellé—then to recollect my happy eman- 
cipation from the slavery that doomed me 
to start at a piece of clattering parchment, 
turn on my other side, damn the parade, 
and go to sleep again. But even this en- 
joyment had its termination; and time, 
when it became a stock entirely at my own 
disposal, began to hang heavy on my hand. 

I angled for two days, during which time 
I lost twenty hooks, and several scores of 
yards of gut and line, and caught not even 
a minnow. Hunting was out of the ques- 
tion, for the stomach of a horse by no means 
agrees with the half-pay establishment. 
When I shot, the shepherds and plough- 
men, and my very dog, quizzed me every 
time that I missed, which was, generally 
speaking, every time I fired. Besides, the 
country gentlemen in this quarter like their 
game, and began to talk of prosecutions and 
interdicts. I did not give up fighting the 
French to commence a domestic war with 
the ‘‘pleasant men of Teviotdale,” as the 
song calls them; so I e’en spent three days 
(very agreeably) in cleaning my gun, and 
disposing it upon two hooks over my chim- 
ney-plece. 

The success of this accidental experi- 
ment set me on trying my skill in the me- 
chanical arts. Accordingly I took down 
and cleaned my landlady’s cuckoo-clock, 
and in so doing silenced that companion of 
the spring for ever and a day. I mounted 
a turning-lathe, and in attempting to use 
it, I very nearly cribbed off, with an inch- 
and-half former, one of the fingers which 
the hussar had left me. 

Books I tried, both those of the little cir- 
culating library, and of the more rational 
subscription collection maintained by this 
intellectual people. But neither the light 
reading of the one, nor the heavy artillery 
of the other, suited my purpose. I always 
fell asleep at the fourth or fifth page of 
history or disquisition; and it took me a 
month’s hard reading to wade through a 
half-bound trashy novel, during which I was 
pestered with applications to return the 
volumes, by every haif-bred milliner’s miss 
about the place. In short, during the time 
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when all the town besides had something 
to do, I had nothing for it but to walk in 
the churchyard, and whistle till it was din- 
ner-time. 

During these promenades, the ruins 
necessarily forced themselves on my atten- 
tion, and by degrees, | found myself en- 
gaged in studying the more minute orna- 
ments, and at length the general plan, of 
this noble structure. The old sexton aided 
my labors, and gave me his portion of tra- 
ditional lore. Every day added something 
to my stock of knowledge respecting the 
ancient state of the building; and at length 
I made discoveries concerning the purpose 
of several detached and very ruinous por- 
tions of it, the use of which had hitherto 
been either unknown altogether or errone- 
ously explained. 

The knowledge which I thus acquired I 
had frequent opportunities of retailing to 
those visitors whom the progress of a Scot- 
tish tour brought to visit this celebrated 
spot. Without encroaching on the priv- 
ilege of my friend the sexton, I became 
gradually an assistant Cicerone in the task 
of description and explanation, and often 
(seeing a fresh party of visitors arrive) has 
he turned over to me those to whom he had 
told half his story, with the flattering ob- 
servation, ‘“What needs I say ony mair 
about it? There’s the Captain kens mair 
anent it than I do, or any man in the 
town.” Then would I salute the strangers 
courteously, and expatiate to their aston- 
ished minds upon crypts and chancels, and 
naves, arches, Gothic and Saxon archi- 
traves, mullions and flying buttresses. It 
not unfrequently happened, that an ac- 
quaintance which commenced in the Abbey 
concluded in the inn, which served to re- 
lieve the solitude as well as the monotony 
of my landlady’s shoulder of mutton, 
whether roast, cold, or hashed. 

By degrees my mind became enlarged; I 
found a book or two which enlightened me 
on the subject of Gothic architecture, and 
I read now with pleasure, because I was 
interested in what [ read about. Even my 
character began to dilate and expand. I 
spoke with more authority at the club, and 
was listened to with deference, because on 
one subject, at least, I possessed more infor- 
mation than any of its members. Indeed, 
I found that even my stories about Egypt, 
which, to say truth, were somewhat thread- 
bare, were now listened to with more re- 
spect than formerly. ‘The Captain,” they 
said, ‘‘had something in him after a’,— 
there were few folk kend sae muckle about 
the Abbey.” 
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own sense of self-importance, and my feel- 
ing of general comfort. I ate with more 
appetite, I digested with more ease, I lay 
down at night with joy, and slept sound till 
morning, when I arose with a sense of busy 
importance, and hied me to measure, to 
examine and to compare the various parts 
of this interesting structure. I lost all 
sense and consciousness of certain unpleas- 
ant sensations of a nondescript nature, 
about my head and stomach, to which I 
had been in the habit of attending, more 
for the benefit of the village apothecary 
than my own, for the pure want of some- 
thing else to think about. I had found out 
an occupation anwittingly, and was happy 
because I had something todo. In a word, 
I had commenced local antiquary, and was 
not unworthy of the name. 

Whilst [ was in this pleasing career of 
busy idleness, for so it might at best be 
called, it happened that I was one night sit- 
ting in my little parlor, adjacent to the 
closet which my land'ady calls my bed- 
room, in the act of preparing for an early 
retreat to the realms of Morpheus. Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon, borrowed from the 
library at A——, was lying on the table be- 
fore me, flanked by some excellent Cheshire 
cheese: (a present, by the way, from an 
honest London citizen, to whom I had ex- 
plained the difference between a Gothic and 
a Saxon arch), and a glass of Vanderhagen’s 
best ale. Thus armed at all points against 
my old enemy Time, I -was leisurely and 
deliciously preparing for bed—now reading 
a line of old Dugdale—now sipping my ale, 
or munching my bread and cheese—now 
undoing the strings at my breeches’ knees, 
or a button or two of my waistcoat, until 
the village clock should strike ten, before 
which time I make it a rule never to go to 
bed. A loud knocking, however, inter- 
rupted my ordinary process on this occa- 
sion, and the voice of my honest landlord 
of the George was heard vociferating,* 
‘“What the deevil, Mrs. Grimslees, the Cap- 
tain is no in his bed? and a gentleman at 
our house has ordered a fowl and minced 
collops, and a bottle of sherry, and has sent 


* The George was, and is, the principal inn in 
the village of Kennaquhair, or Melrose, But the 
landlord of the period was not the same civil and 
quiet person by whom the inn isnow kept. David 
Kyle, a Melrose proprietor of no little importance, 
a first-rate person of consequence in whatever be- 
longed to the business of the town, was the origi- 
nal owner and landlord of the inn Poor David, 
like many other busy men, took so much care of 
public affairs, as in some degree to neglect his own. 
There are persons still alive at Kennaquhair who 
can recognize him and his peculiarities in the fol- 


With this general approbation waxed my | lowing sketch of mine Host of the George. 
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to ask him to supper, to tell him all about 
the Abbey.” 
‘*Na,” answered Luckie Grimsleces, in the 


true sleepy tone of a Scottish matron when |a 


ten o’clock is going to strike, ‘‘he’s no in 
his bed; but I’se warrant him no gae out 
at this time o’ night to keep folks sitting 
up waiting for him—the Captain’sa de- 
cent man.” 

I plainly perceived this last compliment 
was made for my hearing, by way both of 
indicating and of recommending the course 
of conduct which Mrs. Grimslees desired 
I should pursue. But I had not been 
knocked about the world for thirty years 
and odd, and lived a bluff bachelor all the 
while, to come home and be put under pet- 
ticoat government by my landlady. Ac- 
cordingly I opened my chamber-door, and 
desired my old friend David to walk up 
stairs. 

“‘Captain,” said he, as he entered, ‘‘I am 
as glad to find you up as if I had hooked a 
twenty pound saumon. ‘There’s a gentle- 
man up yonder that will not sleep sound in 
his bed this blessed night unless he has the 
pleasure to drink a glass of wine with you.” 

“You know, David,’ I replied, with be- 
coming dignity, ‘“‘that I cannot with pro- 
priety go out to visit strangers at this time 
of night, or accept of invitations from 
people of whom I know nothing.” 

David swore a round oath, and added, 
‘‘Was ever the like heard of? He has or- 
dered a fowl and egg sauce, a pancake and 
minced collops, and a bottle of sherry —D’ye 
think I wad come and ask you to go to keep 
company with ony bit English rider that 
sups on toasted cheese and a cheerer of rum- 
toddy? ‘This is a gentleman every inch of 
him, and a virtuoso, a clean virtuoso—a 
sad-colored stand of claithes, and a wig like 
the curled back of a mug-ewe. The very 
first question he speered was about the auld 
drawbrig that has been at the bottom of the 
water these twal score years—I have seen 
the fundations when we were sticking sau- 
mon—And how the deevil suld he ken ony- 
thing about the auld drawbrig, unless he 
were a virtuoso?’””* 

David being a virtuoso in his own way, 
and moreover a landholder and_heritor, 
was a qualified judge of all who frequented 
his house, and therefore I could not avoid 
again tying the strings of my knees. 

“That’s right, Captain,” vociferated 
David; ‘‘you twa will be as thick as three 
in a bed an ance ye forgather. I haena 
seen the like o’ him my very sell since I 
saw the great Doctor Samuel Johnson on 


* There is more to be said about this old bridge 
hereafter. See Note P. 
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his tower through Scotland, whilk ty er 
is lying in my back parlor for the am .«e- 
ment of my guests, wi’ the twa boards worn 

39 
“Then the gentleman is a scholar, 
David?” 

“T’se uphaud him a scholar,” answered 
David; ‘‘he has a black coat on, or a brown 
ane, at ony rate.” 

‘Ig he a clergyman?” 

“Tam thinking no, for he looked after 
his horse’s supper before he spoke o’ his 
ain,” replied mine host. 

‘Tas he a servant?” demanded I. 

‘“Nae servant,” answered David; ‘‘but a 
grand face o’ his ain, that wad gar ony 
body be willing to serve him that looks upon 
him.” 

‘‘And what makes him think of dis- 
turbing me? Ah, David, this has been 
some of your chattering; you are perpetu- 
ally bringing your guests on my shoulders, 
as if it were my business to entertain every 
man who comes to the George.” 

‘“‘What the deil wad ye hae me do, Cap- 
tain?” answered mine host; a gentleman 
lights down, and asks me in a most earnest 
manner, what man of sense and learning 
there is about our town, that can tell him 
about the antiquities of the place, and spe- 
cially about the auld Abbey—ye wadna hae 
me tell the gentleman a lee? and ye ken weel 
eneugh there is naebody in the town can 
say a reasonable word about it, be it no 
yoursell, except the bedral, and he is as fou 
as a piper by this time. So, says I, there’s 
Captain Clutterbuck, that’s a very civil gen- 
tleman, and has little to do forby telling a’ 
the auld cracks about the Abbey, and dwells 
just hard by. Then says the gentleman 
to me, ‘Sir,’ says he very civilly, ‘have the 
goodness to step to Captain Clutterbuck 
with my compliments, and say Iam a stran- 
ger, who have been led to these parts chiefly 
by the fame of these Ruins, and that I would 
call upon him but the hour is late.’ And 
mair he said that I have forgotten, but I 
weel remember it ended,—‘And, landlord, 
get a bottle of your best sherry, and supper 
for two.’—Ye wadna have had me refuse 
to do the gentleman’s bidding, and me a 
publican?” 

‘Well, David,” said I, ‘‘I wish your vir- 
tuoso had taken a fitter hour—but as you 
say he 1s a gentleman z 

‘‘T’se uphaud him that—the order speaks 
for itsell—a bottle of sherry—minced collops 
and a fowl—that’s speaking like a gentle- 
man, I trow?—That’s right, Captain, button 
weel up, the night’s raw—but the water’s 
clearing for a’ that; we'll be on’t neist night 
wi’ my Lord’s boats, and we’ll hae ill luck if 
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I dinnasend you a kipper to relish your ale 
at e’en.””* 

In five minutes after this dialogue, I 
found myself in the parlor of the George, 
and in the presence of the stranger. 

He was a grave personage, about my own 
age (which we shall call about fifty), and 
really had, as my friend David expressed it, 
something in his face that inclined men to 
oblige and toserve him. Yet this expression 
of authority was not at all of the cast which 
I have seen in the countenance of a general 
of brigade, neither was the stranger’s dress 
at all martial. It consisted of a uniform 
suit of iron-grey clothes, cut in rather an 
old-fashioned form. His legs were defended 
with strong leathern gambadoes, which, ac- 
cording to an antiquarian contrivance, 
opened at the sides, and were secured by 
steel clasps. His countenance was worn as 
much by toil and sorrow as by age, for it 
intimated that he had seen and endured 
much. His address was singularly pleasing 
and gentlemanlike, and the apology which 
he made for disturbing me at such an hour 
and in such a manner, was so well and 
handsomely expressed, that I could not re- 
ply otherwise than by declaring my willing- 
ness to be of service to him. 

‘*‘T have been a traveler to-day, sir,” said 
he, ‘‘and I would willingly defer the little 
I have to say till after supper, for which I 
feel rather more appetized than usual.” 

We sat down to table, and notwithstand- 
ing the stranger’s alleged appetite, as well 
as the gentle preparation of cheese and ale 
which I had already laid aboard, I really 
believe that I of the two did the greater 
honor to my friend David’s fowl and minced 
collops. 

When the cloth-was removed, and we had 
each made a tumbler of negus, of that 
liquor which hosts cali Sherry, and guests 
call Lisbon, I perceived that the stranger 
seemed pensive, silent, and somewhat em- 
barrassed, as if he had something to com- 
municate which he knew not well how to 
introduce. To pave the way for him, I 
spoke of the ancient ruins of the Monastery 
and of their history. But, tomy great sur- 
prise, I found I had met my match with a 
witness. The stranger not only knew all 
that I could tell him, but a great deal 
more; and what was still more mortifying, 
he was able, by reference to dates, char- 


* The nobleman whose boats are mentioned in 
the text is the late kind and amiable Lord Som. 
merville, an intimate friend of the Author. David 
Kyle wasaconstant and privileged attendant when 
Lord Sommerville had a party for spearing salmon; 
on such occasions, eighty or a hundred fish were 
often killed between Gleamer and Leaderfoot. 
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ters, and other evidence of facts, that, as 
Burns says, ‘‘downa be disputed,” to cor- 
rect many of the vague tales, which I had 
adopted on loose and vulgar tradition, as 
well as to confute more than one of my fa- 
vorite theories on the subject of the old 
monks and their dwellings, which I had 
sported freely in all the presumption of 
superior information. And here [ cannot 
but remark, that much of the stranger’s 
arguments and inductions rested upon the 
authority of Mr. Deputy Register of Scot- 
land,* and his lucubrations; a gentleman 
whose indefatigable research into the na- 
tional records is like to destroy my trade 
and that of all local antiquaries, by substi- 
tuting truth instead of legend and romance. 
Alas! I would the learned gentleman did 
but know how difficult it is for us dealers 
in petty wares of antiquity to 


Pluck from our memories a rooted ‘‘legend,”’ 
Raze out the written records of our brain, 
Or cleanse our bosoms of that perilous stuff— 


and so forth. It would, Iam sure, move 
his pity to think how many old dogs he 
hath set to learn new tricks, how many 
venerable parrots he hath taught to sing a 
new song, how many grey heads he hath 
addled by vain attempts to exchange their 
old Mumpsimus for his new Sumpsimus. 
But let it pass. Humana perpesst sumus. 
All changes round us, past, present, and to 
come; that which was history yesterday be- 
comes fable to-day, and the truth of to-day 
is hatched into a lie by to-morrow. 

Finding myself like to be overpowered in 
the Monastery, which I had hitherto re- 
garded as my citadel, I began, lke a skilful 
general, to evacuate that place of defence, 
and fight my way through the adjacent 
country. I had recourse to my acquaint- 
ance with the families and antiquities of the 
neighborhood, ground on which I thought 
I might sxirmish at large without its being 
possible for the stranger to meet me with 
advantage. But I was mistaken. 

The man in the iron-grey suit showed a 
much more minute knowledge of these par- 
ticulars than I had the least pretension to. 
He could tell the very year in which the 
family of De Haga first settled on their an- 
cient barony.t Nota Thane within reach 


* Thomas Thomson, Esq., whose well-deserved 
panegyric ought to be found on another page than 
one written by an intimate friend of thirty years’ 
standing. — 

+ The family of De Haga, modernized into Haig, 
of Bemerside, is of the highest antiquity, and is 
the subject of one of the prophecies of Thomas the 
Rbhymer:— 

Betide, betide, whate’er betide, 
Haig shall be Haig of Bemerside. 
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but he knew his family and connections, 
how many of his ancestors had fallen by 
the sword of the English, how many in do- 
mestic brawl, and how many by the hand 
of the executioner for march-treason. Their 
castles he was acquainted with from turret 
to foundation-stone; and as for the miscel- 
laneous antiquities scattered about the coun- 
try, he knew every one of them, from a 
cromlech to a cairn, and could give as good 
an account of each as if he had lived in the 
time of the Danes or Druids. 

I was now in the mortifying predicament 
of one who suddenly finds himself a scholar 
when he came to teach, and nothing was 
left for me but to pick up as much of his 
conversation as I could, for the benefit of 
the next company. I told, indeed, Allan 
Ramsay’s story of the Monk and Miller’s 
Wife, in order, to retreat with some honor 
under cover of a parting volley. Here, 
however, my flank was again turned by the 
eternal stranger. 

‘*You are pleased to be facetious, sir,” 
said he; ‘‘but you cannot be ignorant that 
the ludicrous incident you mentioned is 


the subject of a tale much older than that | 


‘of Allan Ramsay.” 

I nodded, unwilling to acknowledge my 
ignorance, though, in fact, I knew no more 
what he meant than did one of my friend 
David’s post-horses. 

“‘T do not allude,” continued my omnis- 
cient companion, ‘‘to the curious poem 
published by Pinkerton from the Maitland 
Manuscript, called the Fryars of Berwick, 
although it presents a very minute and 
amusing picture of Scottish manners dur- 
ing the reign of James V.; but rather to 
the Italian novelist, by whom, so far as I 
know, the story was first printed, although 
unquestionably he first took his original 
from some ancient fadbliau.”* 

. “Tt is not to be doubted,” answered I, 
not very well understanding, however, the 
proposition to which I gave such unqualified 
assent. 

“Yet,” continued my companion, ‘‘I 
question much, had you known my situation 
and profession, whether you would have 
pitched upon this precise anecdote for my 
amusement.” 

This observation he made in a tone of 


* It is curious to remark at how little expense of 
invention successive ages are content to receive 
amusement. The same story which Ramsay and 
Dunbar have successively handled, forms also the 
subject of the modern farce, No Song no Supper. 
{Allan Ramsay certainly borrowed, without ac- 
knowledgment, his tale of the Monk and Miller’s 
Wife from the old Scottish poem entitled the 
Freiris of Berwick, usually attributed to William 
Dunbar. ] 
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perfect good-humor. Ipricked up my ears 
at the hint, and answered as politely as I 
could, that my ignorance of his condition 
and rank could be the only cause of my 
having stumbled on anything disagreeable; 
and that I was most willing to apologize for 
my unintentional offence so soon as I should 
know wherein it consisted. 

‘‘Nay, no offence, sir,” he replied; ‘‘of- 
fence can only exist where it is taxen. I 
have been too long accustomed to more se- 
vere and cruel misconstructions, to be of- 
fended at a popular jest, though directed 
at my profession.” 

‘“‘Am I to understand, then,” I answered, 
‘that lam speaking with a Catholic clergy- 
man?” 

“An unworthy monk of the order of 
Saint Benedict,” said the stranger, ‘‘be- 
longing toa community of your own coun- 
trymen, long established in France, and 
scattered unhappily by the events of the 
Revolution.” 

‘‘Then,” said I, ‘‘you are a native Scotch- 
man, and from this neighborhood?” 

‘‘Not so,” answered the monk; “‘I am 
a Scotchman by extraction only, and never 
was in this neighborhood during my whole 
life.” 

‘Never in this neighborhood and yet so 
minutely acquainted with its history, its 
traditions, and even its external scenery! 
You surprise me, sir,” I replied. 

“It is not surprising,” he said, ‘‘that I 
should have that sort of local information, 
when it is considered, that my uncle, an ex- 
cellent man, as well as a good Scotchman, 
the head also of our religious community, 
employed much of his leisure in making me 
acquainted with these particulars; and that 
I myself, disgusted with what has been pass- 
ing around me, have for many years amused 
myself, by digesting and arranging the 
various scraps of information which I de- 
rived from my worthy relative, and other 
aged brethren of our order.” 

**T presume, sir,” said I, ‘‘though I would 
by no means intrude the question, that you 
are now returned to Scotland with a view 
to settle amongst your countrymen, since 
the great political catastrophe of our time 
has reduced your corps?” F 

*“No, sir,” replied the Benedictine, ‘‘such 
isnot my intention. A European potentate, 
who still cherishes the Catholic faith, has 
offered us a retreat within his dominions, 
where a few of my scattered brethren are 
already assembled, to pray to God for bless- 
ings on their protector, and pardon to their 
enemies. No one, I believe, will be able to 
object to us, under our new establishment, 
that the extent of our revenues will be in- 
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consistent with our vows of poverty and 
abstinence; but let us strive to be thankful 
to God, that the snare of temporal abun- 
dance is removed from us.” 

‘‘Many of your convents, abroad, sir,” 
said I, ‘‘enjoyed very handsome incomes— 
and yet, allowing for times, I question if 
any were better provided for than the Mon- 
astery of this village. It is said to have 
possessed nearly two thousand pounds in 
yearly money-rent, fourteen chalders and 
nine bolls of wheat, fifty-six chalders five 
bolls barley, forty-four chalders and ten 
bolls oats, capons and poultry, butter, salt, 
carriage and arriage, peats and kain, wool 
and ale.” 

“Even too much of all these temporal 
goods, sir,” said my companion, ‘‘which, 
though well intended by the pious donors, 
served only to make the establishment the 
envy and the prey of those by whom it was 
finally devoured.” 

**In the meanwhile, however,” I observed, 
*‘the monks had an easy life of it, and as 
the old song goes, 


——made gude kale 
On Fridays when they fasted.” 


‘*‘T understand you, sir,” said the Bene- 
dictine; ‘‘it is difficult, saith the proverb, 
to carry a full cup without spilling. Un- 
questionably the wealth of the community, 
as it endangered the safety of the establish- 
ment by exciting the cupidity of others, was 
also in frequent instances a snare to the 
brethren themselves, And yet we have seen 
the revenues of convents expended, not 
only in acts of beneficence and hospitality 
to individuals, but in works of general and 

ermanent advantage to the world at large. 
‘he noble folio collection of French his- 
torians, commenced in 1737, under the in- 
spection and at the expense of the com- 
munity of Saint Maur,* will long show 
that the revenues of the Benedictines were 
not always spent in self-indulgence, and 
that the members of that order did not uni- 
formly slumber in sloth and indolence, when 
they had discharged the formal duties of 
their rule.” 

As I knew nothing earthly at the time 
about the community of St. Maur, and their 
learned labors, I could only return a mum- 
bling assent to this proposition. I have 
since seen this noble work in the library 
of a distinguished family, and | must own 
I am ashamed to reflect, that, in so wealthy 
a country as ours, a similar digest of our 


* [This collection, published under the direction 
of Dom. Martin Bouquet in 1738, and interrupted 
during the French Revolution, has since been re- 
sumed, and extends to the year 1328. ] 
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historians should not be undertaken, under 
the patronage of the noble and the learned, 
in rivalry of that which the Benedictines of 
Paris executed at the expense of their own 
conventual funds, 

‘‘T perceive,” said the ex-Benedictine, 
smiling, ‘‘that your heretical prejudices are 
too strong to allow us poor brethren any 
merit, whether literary or spiritual.” 

“Far from it, sir,” said I; *‘I assure you 
I have been much obliged to monks in my 
time.—When I was quartered in a Mon- 
astery in Flanders, in the campaign of 1793, 
I never lived more comfortably in my life. 
They were jolly fellows, the Flemish Can- 
ons, and right sorry was I to leave my 
good quarters, and to know that my honest 
hosts were to be at the mercy of the Sans- , 
Culottes. But—fortune de la guerre!” 

The poor Benedictine looked down and 
was silent. I had unwittingly awakened a 
train of bitter reflections, or rather I had 
touchéd somewhat rudely upon a chord 
which seldom ceased to vibrate of itself. 
But he was too much accustomed to this 
sorrowful train of ideas to suffer it to over- 
come him. On my part, I hastened to 
atone for my blunder. ‘‘If there was any 
object of his journey to this country in 
which I could, with propriety, assist him, 
I begged to offer him my best services.” I 
own I laid some little emphasis on the 
words ‘‘with propriety,” as I felt it would 
ill become me, a sound Protestant, and a 
servant of government so far as my half-pay 
was concerned, to implicate myself in any 
recruiting which my companion might have 
undertaken in behalf of foreign seminaries, 
or in any similar design for the advance- 
ment of Popery, which, whether the Pope 
be actually the old lady of Babylon or no, 
it did not become me in any manner to ad- 
vance or countenance. 

My new friend hastened to relieve my in- 
decision, ‘‘I was about to request your 
assistance, sir,” he said, ‘‘in a matter which 
cannot but interest you as an antiquary, 
and a person of research. But Iassure you 
it relates entirely to events and persons re- 
moved to the distance of two centuries and 
a half. Ihave experienced too much evil 
from the violent unsettlement of the coun- 
try in which I was born, to be a rash laborer 
in the work of innovation in that of my 
ancestors.” 

I again assured him of my willingness to 
assist him in anything that was not con- 
trary to my allegiance or religion. 

‘“My proposal,” he replied, ‘‘affects 
neither.—May God bless the reigning fam- 
ily in Britain! They are not, indeed, of 
that dynasty to restore which my ances- 
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tors struggled and suffered in vain; but the 
Providence who has conducted his present 
Majesty to the throne, has given him the 
virtues necessary to his time—firmness and 
intrepidity—a true love of his country, and 
an enlightened view of the dangers by which 
she is surrounded.—For the religion of 
these realms, I am contented to hope that 
the great Power, whose mysterious dispen- 
sation has rent them from the bosom of the 
church, will, in his own good time and 
manner, restore them to its holy pale. The 
efforts of an individual, obscure and hum- 
ble as myself, might well retard, but could 
never advance, a work so mighty.” 

‘‘May I then inquire, sir,” said I, ‘‘with 
what purpose you seek this country?” 

Ere my companion replied, he took from 
his pocket a clasped paper book, about the 
size of a regimental orderly-book, full, as 
it seemed, of memoranda; and, drawing 
one of the candles close to him (for David, 
as a strong proof of his respect for the 
stranger, had indulged us with two), he 
seemed to peruse the contents very ear- 
nestly. 

‘There is among the ruins of the west- 
ern end of the Abbey church,” said he, 
looking up to me, yet keeping the memo- 
randum-book half open, and occasionally 
glancing at it, as if to refresh his memory, 
‘fa sort of recess or chapel beneath a broken 
arch, and in the immediate vicinity of one 
of those shattered Gothic columns which 
once supported the magnificent roof, whose 
fall has now encumbered that part of the 
building with its ruins.” 

“*T think,” said I, ‘‘that I know where- 
abouts you are. Is there not in the side 
wall of the chapel, or recess, which you 
mention, a large carved stone, bearing a 
coat of arms, which no one hitherto has 
been able to decipher?” 

““You are right,” answered the Benedic- 
tine; and again consulting his memoranda, 
he added, ‘‘the arms on the dexter side are 
those of Glendinning, being a cross parted 
by a cross indented and counter-charged of 
the same; and on the sinister three spur- 
rowels for those of Avenel; they are two 
ancient families, now almost extinct in this 
country—the arms party per pale.” 

“T think,” said I, ‘‘there is no part of 
this ancient structure with which you are 
not as well acquainted as was the mason 
who built it. But if your information be 
correct, he who made out these bearings 
must have had better eyes than mine.” 

‘His eyes,” said the Benedictine, ‘have 
long been closed in death; probably when he 
inspected the monument it was in a more 
nerfect state, or he may have derived his 
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jinformation from the tradit-on of the 


place.” 

“J assure you,” said I, “that no such~ 
tradition now exists. I have made several 
reconnoissances among the old people, in 
hopes to learn something of the armorial 
bearings, but I never heard of such a cir- 
cumstance. It seems odd that you should 
have acquired it in a foreign land.” 

‘These trifling particulars,” he replied, 
‘‘were formerly looked upon as more im- 
portant, and they were sanctified to the 
exiles who retained recollection of them, 
because they related to a place dear indeed 
to memory, but which their eyes could 
pever again behold. It is possible, in like 
manner, that on the Potomac or Susque-~ 
hanna, you may find traditions current 
concerning places in England, which are 
utterly forgotten in the neighborhood where 
they originated. But to my purpose. In 
this recess, marked by the armorial bear- 
ings, lies buried a treasure, and it is in order 
to remove it that I have undertaken my 
present journey.” 

*“A treasure!’ echoed I, in astonishment. 

**Yes,” replied the monk, ‘‘an inesti- 
mable treasure, for those who know how to 
use it rightly.” 

I own my ears did tingle a little at the 
word treasure, and that a handsome tilbury, 
with a neat groom in blue and scarlet liy- 
ery, having a smart cockade on his glazed 
hat, seemed as it were to glide across the 
room before my eyes, while a voice, as of 
a erier, pronounced in my ear, ‘‘Captain 
Clutterbuck’s tilbury—drive up.” But I 
resisted the devil, and he fled from me. 

‘*T believe,” said I, ‘‘all hidden treasure 
belongs either to the king or the lord of 
the soil; and as I have served his majesty, 
I cannot concern myself in any adventure 
which may have an end in the Court of 
Exchequer.” 

““The treasure I seek,” said the stranger, 
smiling, ‘‘will not be envied by princes or 
nobles,—it is simply the heart of an upright 
man.” 

*‘Ah! I understand you,” I answered; 
‘‘some relic, forgotten in the confusion of 
the Reformation. I know the value which 
men of your persuasion put upon the bodies 
and limbs of saints. I have seen the Three 
Kings of Cologne.” 

‘“The relics which I seek, however,” said 
the Benedictine, ‘‘are not precisely of that 
nature. The excellent relative whom I 
have already mentioned, amused his leisure 
hours with putting into form the traditions 
of his family, particularly some remarkable 
circumstances which took place about the 
first breaking out of the schism of the 
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church in Scotland. He became so much 
interested in his own labors, that at length 
he resolved that the heart’ of one individ- 
ual, the hero of his tale, should rest no 
longer in a land of heresy, now deserted by 
all his kindred. As he knew where it was 
deposited, he formed the resolution to 
visit his native country for the purpose of 
recovering this valued relic. But age, and 
at length disease, interfered with his reso- 
lution, and it was on his deathbed that he 
charged me to undertake the task in his 
stead. ‘The various important events which 
have crowded upon each other, our ruin 
and our exile, have for many years obliged 
me to postpone this delegated duty. Why, 
indeed, transfer the relics of a holy and 
worthy man to a country, where relfgion 
and virtue are become the mockery of the 
scorner? I have nowa home, which [ trust 
may be permanent, if anything in this earth 
can be termed so. hither will I transport 
the heart of the good father, and beside the 
shrine which it shall occupy, I will con- 
struct my own grave.” 

‘‘He must, indeed, have been an excel- 
lent man,” replied I, ‘‘whose memory, at so 
distant a period, calls forth such strong 
marks of regard.” 

‘He was, as you justly term him,” said 
the ecclesiastic, ‘‘indeed excellent—excel- 
lent in his life and doctrine —excellent, 
above all, in his self-denied and disinter- 
ested sacrifice of all that life holds dear to 
principle and to friendship. But you shall 
read his history. I shall be happy at once 
to gratify your curiosity, and to show my 
sense of your kindness, if you will have the 
goodness to procure me the means of ac- 
complishing my object.” 

I replied to the Benedictine, that, as the 
rubbish amongst which he proposed to 
search was no part of the ordinary burial- 
ground, and as I was on the best terms with 
the sexton, I had little doubt that I could 
procure him the means of executing his 
pious purpose. 

With this promise we parted for the 
night; and on the ensuing morning I made 
it my business to see the sexton, who, for a 
small gratuity, readily granted permission 
of search, on condition, however, that he 
should be present himself, to see that. the 
stranger removed nothing of intrinsic 
value. 

“To banes, and skulls, and hearts, if he 
can find ony, he shall be welcome,” said 
this guardian of the ruimed Monastery; 
‘‘there’s plenty a’ about, an he’s curious of 
them; but if there be ony picts” (meaning 
perhaps pyz) ‘‘or chalishes, or the like of 
such Popish veshells of gold and silver, deil 

Vou. IV.—2al, 
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uae me an I conneve at their being re- 
moved.” 

The sexton also stipulated, that our re- 
searches should take place at night, being 
unwilling to excite observation, or give rise 
to scandal. 

My new acquaintance and I spent the 
day as became lovers of hoar antiquity. We 
visited every corner of these magnificent 
ruins again and again during the forenoon; 
and, having made a comfortable dinner at 
David’s, we walked in the afternoon to such 
places in the neighborhood as ancient. tra- 
dition or modern conjecture had rendered 
markworthy. Night found us in the in- 
terior of the ruins, attended by the sexton, 
who carried a dark lantern, and stumbling 
alternately over the graves of the dead, and 
the fragments of that architecture, which 
they doubtless trusted would have canopied 
their bones till doomsday.” 

I am by no means particularly supersti- 
tious, and yet there was that in the present 
service which I did not very much like. 
There was something awful in the resolution 
of disturbing, at such an hour, and in such 
a place, the still and mute sanctity of the 
grave. My companions were free from this 
impression—the stranger from his energetic 
desire to execute the purpose for which he 
came—and the sexton from habitual indif- 
ference. We soon stood in the aisle, which, 
by the account of the Benedictine, contained 
the bones of the family of Glendinning, and 
were busily employed in removing the rub- 
bish from a corner which the stranger 
pointed out. If a half-pay Captain could 
have represented an ancient Border-knight, 
or an ex-Benedictine of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a wizard monk of the sixteenth, we 
might have aptly enough personified the 
search after Michael Scott’s lamp and book 
of magic power. But the sexton would have 
been de trop in the group.* 

Ere the stranger, assisted by the sexton 
in his task, had been long at work, they 
came to some hewn stones, which seemed 
to have made part of a small shrine, though 
now displaced and destroyed. 

‘‘Let us remove these with caution, my 


* This is one of those passages which must now 
read awkwardly, since every one knows that the 
Novelist and the Author of the ‘‘Lay of the Last 
Minstrel’? is the same person. But before the 
avowal was made, the Author was forced into this 
and similar offences against good taste, to meet an 
argument, often repeated, that there was something 
very mysterious in the Author of Waverley’s re- 
serve concerning Sir Walter Scott, an author suffi 
ciently voluminous at least. I hada great mind 
to remove the passages from this edition, but the 
more candid way is to explain how they came 
there. 
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friend,”. said the stranger, “‘lest we injure 
that which I come to seek.” 

“They are prime stanes,” said the sex- 
ton, ‘‘picked free every ane of them;—warse 
than the best wad never serve the monks, 
T’se warrant.” 

A minute after he had made this obser- 
vation, he exclaimed, ‘‘I hae fund some- 
thing now that stands again’ the spade, as 
if it were neither earth nor stane.” 

The stranger stooped eagerly to assist 
him. 

‘‘Na, na, haill o’ my ain,” said the sex- 
ton; ‘‘nae halves or quarters;’—and he 
lifted from amongst the ruins a small leaden 
box. 

“You will be disappointed, my friend,” 
said the Benedictine, ‘‘if you expect any- 
thing there but the mouldering dust of a 
human heart, closed in an inner case of por- 
phyry.” 

I interposed as a neutral party, and tak- 
ing the box from the sexton, reminded him, 
that if there were treasure concealed in it, 
still it could not become the property of the 
finder. I then proposed, that as the place 
was too dark to examine the contents of 
the leaden casket, we should adjourn to 
David’s, where we might have the advan- 
tage of light and fire while carrying on our 
investigation. The stranger requested us 
to go before, assuring us that he would fol- 
low in a few minutes. 

I fancy that old Mattocks suspected these 
few minutes might be employed in effecting 
farther discoveries amongst the tombs, for 
he ghded back through a side-aisle to watch 
the Benedictine’s motions, but presently re- 
turned, and told me ina whisper, that ‘‘the 
gentleman was on his knees amang the 
cauld stanes, praying like ony saunt.” 

I stole back, and beheld the old man ac- 
tually employed as Mattocks had informed 
me. The language seemed to be Latin; 
and as the whispered, yet solemn accent, 
glided away through the ruined aisles, I 
could not help reflecting how long it was 
since they had heard the forms of that re- 
ligion, for the exercise of which they had 
been reared at such cost of time, taste, 
labor, and expense. ‘‘Come away, come 
away,” said I; ‘‘let us leave him to himself, 
Mattocks; this is no business of ours.” 

‘“My certes, no, Captain,” said Mattocks; 
‘‘ne’ertheless, it winna be amiss to keep an 
ee on him. My father, rest his saul, was 
a horse-couper, and used to say he never 
was cheated in a naig in his life, saving by 
a west-country whig frae Kilmarnock, that 
said a grace ower a dram o’ whisky. But 
this gentleman will be a Roman, I’se war- 
rant?” 


bs 
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“You are perfectly right in that, Saun: 
ders,” said I. ; 

‘‘Ay, [have seen twa or three of their 
priests that were chased ower here some 
score 0’ years syne. ‘They just danced like 
mad when they looked on the friars’ heads, 
and the nuns’ heads, in the cloister yonder; 
they took to them like auld acquaintance 
like. —Od, he is not stirring yet, mair than 
he were a through-stane!* I never kend a 
Roman, to say kend him, but ane—mair by 
token, he was the only ane in the town to 
ken—and that was auld Jock of the Pend. 
It wad hae been lang ere ye fand Jock pray- 
ing in the Abbey in a thick night, wi’ his 
knees on a cauld stane. Jock likit a kirk 
wi’ a chimley in’t. Mony a merry ploy I 
hae’ had wi’ him down at the inn yonder; 
and when he died, decently I wad hae 
earded him; but, or I gat his grave weel how- 
kit, some of the quality, that were o’ his ain 
unhappy persuasion, had the corpse whir- 
ried away up the water, and buried, him 
after their ain pleasure, doubtless—tbey 
kend best. I wad hae made nae great 
charge. I wadna hae excised Johnnie, dead 
or alive.—Stay, see---che strange gentleman 
is coming.” 

‘“‘Hold the lantern to assist him, Mat- 
tocks,” said I.—‘‘This is rough walking, 
sir.” 

“Yes,” replied the Benedictine; ‘‘I may 
say with a poet, who is doubtless familiar 
to you id 

I should be surprised if he were, thought 
I internally. 

The stranger continued: 


“Saint Francis be my speed! how oft to-night 
Have my eld feet stumbled at graves!’’ 


‘“We are now clear of the churchyard,” 
said I, ‘‘and have but a short walk to 
David’s, where I hope we shall find a cheer- 
ful fire to enliven us after our night’s work.” 

We entered, accordingly, the little parlor, 
into which Mattocks was also about to push 
himself with sufficient effrontery, when 
David, with a most astounding oath, expelled 
him by head and shoulders, d—ning his curi- 
osity, that would not let gentlemen be pri- . 
vate in their own inn. Apparently mine 
host considered his own presence as no in- 
trusion, for he crowded up to the table on 
which I had laid down the leaden box. It 
was frail and wasted, as might be guessed, 
from having lain so many years in the 
ground, On opening it, we found deposited 
within, a case made of porphyry, as the 
stranger had announced to us. 

‘TI fancy,” he said, ‘‘gentlemen, your 


* A tombstone. 
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curiosity will not be satisfied,—perhaps I 
should say that your suspicions will not be 
removed,—unless I undo this casket; yet 
it only contains the mouldering remains 
of a heart, once the seat of the noblest 
thoughts.” 

He undid the box with great caution; but 
the shrivelled substanze which it contained 
bore now no resemblance to what it might 
once have been, the means used having been 
apparently unequal to preserve its shape 
and color, although they were adequate to 
prevent its total decay. We were quite sat- 
isfied, notwithstanding, that it was what the 
stranger asserted, the remains of a human 
heart; and David readily promised his in- 
fluence in the village, which was almost 
co-ordinate with that of the Bailie himself, 
to silence all idle rumors. He was, more- 


over, pleased to favor us with his company 


to supper; and having taken the lion’s share 
of two bottles of sherry, he not only sanc- 
tioned with his plenary authority the 
stranger’s removal of the heart, but, I[ 
believe, would have authorized the removal 
of the Abbey itself, were it not that it hap- 
pens considerably to advantage the worthy 
publican’s own custom. 

The object of the Benedictine’s visit to 
the land of his forefathers being now ac- 
complished, he announced his intention of 
leaving us early in the ensuing day, but re- 
_ quested my company to breakfast with him 
before his departure. I came accordingly, 
and when we had finished our morning’s 
meal, the priest took me apart, and pulling 
from his pocket a large bundle of papers, he 
put them into my hands. ‘‘These,” said he, 
“Captain Clutterbuck, are genuine Mem- 
oirs of the sixteenth century, and exhibit 
in a singular, and, as I think, an interest- 
ing point of view, the manners of that pe- 
riod. I am induced to believe that their 
publication will not be an unacceptable 
present to the British public; and willingly 
make over to you any profit that may ac- 
crue from such a transaction.” 

Istared a little at this annunciation, and 
observed, that the hand seemed too modern 
for the date he assigned to the manuscript. 

“Tho not mistake me, sir,” said the Bene- 
dictine; ‘‘I did not mean to say the Mem- 
oirs were written in the sixteenth century, 
but only that they were compiled from 
authentic materials of that period, but 
written in the taste and language of the 
present day. My uncle commenced this 
book; and I, partly to improve my habit 
of English composition, partly to divert 
melancholy thoughts, amused my leisure 
hours with continuing and concluding it. 
You will see the period of the story where 


‘been able to afford them. 
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“ 
my uncle leaves off his narrative, and I 
commence mine. In fact, they relate ina 
great measure to different persons, as well 
as to a different period.” 

Retaining the papers in my hand, I pro- 
ceeded to state to him my doubts, whether, 
as a good Protestant. I could undertake or © 
superintend a publication written probably 
in the spirit of Popery. 

**You will find,” he said, ‘‘no matter of 
controversy in these sheets, nor any senti- 
ments stated, with which, I trust, the good 
in all persuasions will not be willing to 
join. Iremembered I was writing for a land 
unhappily divided from the Catholic faith; 
and I have taken care to say nothing which, 
justly interpreted, could give ground for 
accusing me of partiality. But if, upon 
collating my narrative with the proofs to 
which I refer you—for you will find copies 
of many of the original papers in that par- 
cel—you are of opinion that I have been 
partial to my own faith, I freely give you 
leave to correct my errors in that respect. 
I own, however, 1 am not conscious of this 
defect, and have rather to fear that the 
Catholics may be of opinion, that I have 
mentioned circumstances respecting the de- 
cay of discipline which preceded, and partly 
occasioned, the great schism, called by you 
the Reformation, over which I ought to 
have drawn a veil. And indeed, this is one 
reason why I choose the papers should ap- 
pear ina foreign land, and pass to the press 
through the hands of a stranger.” 

To this I had nothing to reply, unless to 
object my own incompetency to the task 
the good father was desirous to impose upon 
me. On this subject he was pleased to say 
more, I fear, than his knowledge of me 
fully warranted—more, at any rate, than 
my modesty will permit me to record. At 
length he ended, with advising me, if I 
continued to feel the diffidence which I 
stated, to apply to some veteran of litera- 
ture, whose experience might supply my 
deficiencies. Upon these terms we parted, 
with mutual expressions of regard, and I 
have never since heard of him. 

After several attempts to peruse the 
quires of paper thus singularly conferred on 
me, in which I was interrupted by the 
most inexplicable fits of yawning, I at 


‘length, in a sort of despair, communicated 


them to our village club, from whom they 
found a more favorable reception than the 
unlucky conformation of my nerves had 
They unant- 
mously pronounced the work to be exceed- 
ingly good, and assured me I would be 
guilty of the greatest possible injury to our 
flourishing village, if I should suppress what 
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° 
threw such an interesting and radiant light 
upon the history of the ancient Monastery 
of Saint Mary. 


At length, by dint of listening to their 


opinion, I became dubious of my own; and, 
indeed, when I heard passages read forth 
by the sonorous voice of our worthy pastor, 
I was scarce more tired than I have felt my- 
self at some of his own sermons. Such and 
so great is the difference betwixt reading 
a thing one’s self, making toilsome way 
through all the difficulties of manuscript, 
and, as the man says in the play, “‘having 
the same read to you;”—it is positively like 
being wafted over a creek in a boat, or wad- 
ing through it on your feet, with the mud 
up to your knees. Still, however, there 
remained the great difficulty of finding some 
one who could act as editor, corrector at 
once of the press and of the language, 
which, according to the schoolmaster, was 
absolutely necessary. 

Since the trees walked forth to choose 
themselves a king, never was an honor so 
bandied about. ‘The parson would not leave 
the quiet of his chimney-corner—the bailie 
pleaded the dignity of his situation, and the 
approach of the great annual fair, as rea- 
sons against going to Edinburgh to make 
arrangements for printing the Benedictine’s 
manuscript. The schoolmaster alone 
seemed of malleable stuff; and, desirous 
perhaps of emulating the fame of Jedediah 
Cleishbotham, evinced a wish to undertake 
this momentous commission. But aremon- 
strance from three opulent farmers, whose 
sons he had at bed, board, and schooling, for 
twenty pounds per annum a-head, came like 
a frost over the blossoms of his literary am- 
bition, and he was compelled to decline the 
service. 

In these circumstances, sir, I apply to 
you, by the advice of our little council of 
war, nothing doubting you will not be dis- 
inclined to take the duty upon you, as it is 
much connected with that in which you 
have distinguished yourself. What I re- 
quest is, that you will review, or rather re- 
vise and correct, the enclosed packet, and 
prepare it for the press, by such alterations, 
additions, and curtailments, as you think 
necessary. Forgive my hinting to you, that 
the deepest well may be exhausted,—the 
best corps of grenadiers, as our old general 
of brigade expressed himself, may be wsed 
up. A few hints can do you no harm; 
and, for the prize-money, let the battle 
be first won, and it shall be parted at the 
drum-head. I hope you will take nothing 
amiss that I have said. I am a plain sol- 
dier, and little accustomed to compliments. 
I may add, that I should be well contented 
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to march in the front with you—that is, 
to put my name with yours on the title- 
page. I have the honor to be, 
Sit | 
Your unknown humble Servant, 
CUTHBERT CLUTTERBUCK. 


VILLAGE OF KENNAQUHAIR, 
— of April, 18—. 


care of Mr. John Ballantyne, 


For the Author of ‘‘Waverley,’’ etc., 
Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 


ANSWER 


BY THE “‘AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY,” TO THE FORE- 
GOING LETTER FROM CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCE. 


DEAR CaApraIn,—Do not admire, that, 
notwithstanding the distance and ceremony 
of your address, I return an answer in the 
terms of familiarity. The truth is, your 
origin and native country are better known 
tome than even to yourself. You derive your 
respectable parentage, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, from a land which has afforded 
much pleasure, as well as profit, to those 
who have traded to it suecessfully,—I mean 
that part of the terra incognita which is 
called the province of Utopia. Its produc- 
tions, though censured by many (and some 
who use tea and tobacco without scruple) as 
idle and unsubstantial luxuries, haye never: 
theless, like many other luxuries, a general 
acceptation, and are secretly enjoyed even 
by those who express the greatest scorn and 
dislike of them in public. The dram- 
drinker is often the ‘first to be shocked at the 
smell of spirits—it is not unusual to hear 
old maiden ladies declaim against scandal 
—the private bookcases of some grave-seem- 
ing men would not brook decent eyes—and 
many, I say not of the wise and learned, 
but of those most anxious to seem such, 
when the springlock of their library is 
drawn, their velvet cap pulled over their 
ears, their feet insinuated into their turkey 
slippers, are to be found, were their retreats 
suddenly intruded upon, busily engaged 
with the last new novel. 

I have said, the truly wise and learned 
disdain these shifts, and will open the said 
novel as avowedly as they would the lid of 
their snuff-box. I will only quote one in- 
stance, though I know a hundred. Did 
you know the celebrated Watt of Birming; 
ham, Captain Clutterbuck? TI believe not, 
though, from what I am about to state, he 
would not have failed to have sought an 
acquaintance with you. It was only onca 
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my fortune to meet him, whether in body 
or spirit it matters not. There were as- 
sembled about half-a-score of our Northern 
Lights, who had amongst them, Heavex 
knows how, a well-known character of your 
country, Jedediah Cleishbotham. ‘This 
worthy person, having come to Edinburgh 
during the Christmas vacation, had be- 
come a sort of lon in the place, and was 
led in leash from house to house along 
with the guisards, the stone-eater, and 
other amusements of the season, which 
“‘exhibited their unparalleled feats to pri- 
vate family-parties, 1f required.” Amidst 
this company stood Mr. Watt, the man 
whose genius discovered the means of mul- 
tiplying our national resources to a degree 
perhaps even beyond his own stupendous 
powers of calculation and combination; 
bringing the treasures of the abyss to the 
summit of the earth—giving the feeble arm 
of man the momentum of an Afrite—com- 
manding manufactures to arise, as the rod 
of the prophet produced water in the desert 
—affording the means of dispensing with 
that time and tide which wait for no man, 
and of sailing without that wind which de- 
fied the commands and threats of Xerxes 
himself.* This potent commander of the 
elements—this abridger of time and space 
—this magician, whose cloudy machinery 
has produced a change on the world, the 
effects of which, extraordinary as they are, 
are perhaps only now beginning to be felt 
—was not only the most profound man of 
science, the most successful combiner of 
powers and calculator of numbers as adapt- 
ed to practical purposes,—was not only 
one of the most generally well-informed,— 
but one of the best and kindest of human 
beings. 

There he stood, surrounded by the little 
band I have mentioned of Northern lit- 
erati, men not less tenacious, generally 
speaking, of their own fame and their own 
opinions, than the national regiments are 
supposed to be jealous of the high charac- 
ter which they have won upon service. 
Methinks I yet see and hear what I shall 
never see or hearagain. In his eighty-fifth 
year, the alert, kind, benevolent old man, 
had his attention alive to every one’s ques- 
tion, his information at every one’s com- 
mand. 

His talents and fancy overflowed on 

* Probably the ingenious author alludes to the 
national adage: 

The king said sail, 

But the wind said no. 
Our schoolmaster (who is also a land-surveyor) 
thinks this whole passage refers to Mr. Watt’s im- 
provements on the steam-engine.—lVote by Cap- 
TAIN CLUTTERBUCK. 
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every subject. One gentleman was a deep 
philologist,—he talked with him on the 
origin of the alphabet as if he had been co- 
eval with Cadmus; another, a celebrated 
critic,—you would have said the old man 
had studied political economy and _ belles- 
lettres all his life,—of science it is unneces- 
sary to speak, it‘was his own distinguished 
walk. And yet, Captain Clutterbuck, when 
he spoke with your countryman Jede- 
diah Cleishbotham, you would have sworn 
he had been coeval with Claver’se and Bur- 
ley, with the persecutors and persecuted, 
and could number every shot the dragoons 
had fired at the fugitive Covenanters. In 
fact, we discovered that no novel of the 
least celebrity escaped his perusal, and that 
the gifted man of science was as much ad- 
dicted to the productions of your native 
country (the land of Utopia aforesaid), in 
other words, as shameless and obstinate a 
peruser of novels, as if he had been a very 
milliner’s apprentice of eightcen. I know 
little apology for troubling you with these 
things, excepting the desire to commemo- 
rate a delightful evening, and a wish to en- 
courage you to shake off that modest diffi- 
dence which makes you afraid of bemg 
supposed connected with the fairy-land of 
delusive fiction. I will requite your tag of 
verse, from Horace himself, with a para- 
phrase for your own use, my dear Captain, , 
and for that of your country club, excepting ~ 
in reverence the clergyman and schoolmas- 
ter:— 


Ne sit ancille tibt amor pudori, ete. 
Take thou no scorn, 
Of fiction born, 
Fair fiction’s muse to woo; 
Old Homer’s theme 
Was but a dream, 
Himself a fiction too. 


Having told you your country, I must 
next, my dear Captain Clutterbuck, make 
free to mention your own immediate de- 
scent. You are not to suppose your land of ° 
prodigies so little known to us as the careful 
concealment of your origin would seem to 
imply. But you have it in common with 
many of your country, studiously and anx- 
iously to hide any connection with it. 
There is this difference, indeed, betwixt 
your countrymen and those of our more 
material world, that many of the most esti- 
mable of them, such as an old Highland 
gentleman called Ossian, a monk of Bristol 
called Rowley, and others, are inclined to 
pass themselves off as denizens of the land 
of reality, whereas most of our fellow-citizens 
who deny their country are such as that 
country would be very willing to disclaim. 
| The especial circumstances you mention re- 
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lating to your life and services, impose not 
upon us.. We know the versatility of the 
unsubstantial species to which you belong 
permits them to assume all manner of dis- 
guises; we have seen them apparelled in the 
caftan of a Persian, and the silken robe of a 
Chinese,* and are prepared to suspect their 
real character under every disguise. But 
how can we be ignorant of your country 
and manners, or deceived by the evasion of 
its inhabitants, when the voyages of dis- 
covery which have been made to it rival in 
number those recorded by Purchas or by 
Hackluyt?} And to show the skill and 
perseverance of your navigators and tray- 
velers, we have only to name Sindbad, 
Aboulfouaris, and Robinson Crusoe. These 
were the men for discoveries. Could we 
have sent Captain Greenland to look out 
for the north-west passage, or Peter Wilkins 
to examine Baffin’s Bay, what discoveries 
might we not have expected? But there 
are feats, and these both numerous and ex- 
traordinary, performed by the inhabitants 
of your country, which we read without 
once attempting to emulate. 

I wander from my purpose, which was to 
assure you, that I know you as well as the 
mother who did not bear you, for MacDuff’s 
peculiarity sticks to your whole race. You 
are not born of woman, unless, indeed, in 
that figurative sense, in which the celebra- 
ted Maria Edgeworth may, in her state of 
single blessedness, be termed mother of the 
finest family in England. You belong, sir, 
to the Editors of the land of Utopia, a sort 
of persons for whom I have the highest es- 
teem. How is it possible it should be other- 
wise, when you reckon among your corpo- 
ration the sage Cid Hamet Bénengeli, the 
short-faced president of the Spectator’s 
Club, poor Ben Silton, and many others, 
who have acted as gentlemen-ushers to 
works which have cheered our heaviest, 
and added wings to our lightest hours? 

What I have remarked as peculiar to 
Editors of the class in which I venture to 
enrol you, is the happy combination of for- 
tuitous circumstances which usually put 
you in possession of the works which you 

ave the goodness to bring into public 
notice. One walks on the sea-shore, and 
a wave casts on land a small cylindrical 
trunk or casket, containing a manuscript 
much damaged with sea-water, which is 
with difficulty deciphered, and so forth. 
Another steps into a chandler’s shop, to 
purchase a pound of butter, and, behold! 


* See the Persian Letters, and the Citizen of the 
World. 

+ See Les Voyages Imaginaires. 

{ See the History of Automathes. 
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the waste-paper on which it is laid is the 
manuscript of a cabalist.* A third is so for- 
tunate as to obtain from a woman who lets 
lodgings, the curious contents of an antique 
bureau, the property of a deceased lodger.t 
All these are certainly possible occurrences; 
but, I know not how, they seldom occur to 
any Editors save those of your country. At 
least I can answer for myself, that in my 
solitary walks by the sea, I never saw it 
cast ashore anything but dulse and tangle, 
and now and then a deceased star-fish; my 
landlady never presented me with any man- 
uscript save her cursed bill; and the most 
interesting of my discoveries in the way of 
waste-paper, was finding a favorite passage 
of one of my own novels wrapt round an 
ounce of snuff. -No, Captain, the funds 
from which I have drawn my power of 
amusing the public, have been bought 
otherwise than by fortuitous adventure. I 
have buried myself in libraries to extract 
from the nonsense of ancient days new non- 
sense of my own. I have turned over vol- 
umes, which, from the pot-hooks I was 
obliged to decipher, might have been the 
cabalistic manuscripts of Cornelius Agrippa, 
although I never saw ‘‘the door open and 
the devil come in.”f{ But all the domestic 
inhabitants of the libraries were disturbed 
by the vehemence of my studies;— 


From my research the boldest spider fled, 
And moths, retreating, trembled as I read. 


From this learned sepulchre I emerged 
like the Magician in the Persian Tales from 
his twelvemonth’s residence in the moun- 
tain, not like him to soar over the heads of 
the multitude, but to mingle in the crowd, © 
and to elbow amongst the throng, making 
my way from the highest society to the 
lowest, undergoing the scorn, or, what is 
harder to brook, the patronizing condescen- 
sion of the one, and enduring the vulgar 
familiarity of the other,—and all, you will 
say, for what?—to collect materials for one 
of those manuscripts with which mere 
chance so often accommodates your country- 
men; in other words, to write a successful 
novel.—‘‘O Athenians, how hard we labor 
to deserve your praise!” 

I might stop here, my dear Clutterbuck; 
it would have a touching effect, and the 
air of proper deference to our dear Public. 
But I will not be false with you—(though 
falsehood is—excuse the observation—the 
current coin of your country), the truth is, 
I have studied and liyed for the purpose of 


* Adventures of a Guinea. 

+ Adventures of an Atom. 

¢ See Southey’s Ballad on the Young Man who 
read in a Conjuror’s Books, 
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gratifying my own curiosity, and passing 
my own time; and though the result has 
been, that, in one shape or other, I have 
been frequently before the Public, perhaps 
more frequently than prudence warranted, 
yet I cannot claim from them the favor due 
to those who have dedicated their ease and 
leisure to the improvement and entertain- 
ment of others. 

Having communicated thus freely with 
you, my dear Captain, it follows, of course, 
that I will gratefully accept of your com- 
munication, which, as your Benedictine ob- 
served, divides itself both by subject, man- 
ner, and age, into two parts. But I am 
sorry 1 cannot gratify your literary ambition, 
by suffering your name to appear upon the 
title-page; and I will candidly tell you the 
reason. 

The Editors of your country are of such 
asoft and passive disposition, that tfey have 
frequently done themselves great disgrace 


by giving up the coadjutors who first: 


brought them into public notice and public 
favor, and suffering their names to be used 
by those quacks and impostors who live 
upon the ideas of others. Thus I shame to 
tell how the sage Cid Hamet Benengeli was 
induced by one Juan Avellaneda to play the 
Turk with the ingenious Miguel Cervantes, 
and to publish a Second Part of the ad- 
ventures of his hero the renowned Don 
Quixote, without the knowledge or co- 
operation of his principal aforesaid. It is 
true, the Arabian sage returned to his alle- 
giance, and thereafter composed a genuine 
continuation of the Knight of La Mancha, 
in which the said Avellaneda of Tordesillas 
is severely chastised. For in this you 
pseudo-editors resemble the juggler’s dis- 
ciplined ape, to which a sly old Scotsman 
likened James I., ‘‘if you have Jackoo in 
your hand, you can make him bite me; if I 
have Jackoo in my hand, I can make him 
bite you.” Yet, notwithstanding the 
amende honorable thas made by Cid Hamet 
Benengeli, his temporary defection did not 
the less occasion the decease of the inge- 
nious Hidalgo Don Quixote, if he can be 
said to die whose memory isimmortal. Cer- 
vantes put him to death, lest he should 
again fall into bad hands. Awful, yet just 
consequence of Cid Hamet’s defection! 

To quote a more modern and much less 
important instance. I am sorry to observe 
my old acquaintance Jedediah Cleishbotham 
has misbehaved himself so far as to desert 
his original patron, and set up for himself. 
I am afraid the poor pedagogue will make 
little by his new allies, unless the pleasure 
of entertaining the public, and, for aught 
I know, the gentlemen of the long robe, 
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with disputes about his identity.* Ob- 
serve, therefore, Captain Clutterbuck, that 
wise by these great examples, I receive you 
as a partner, but a sleeping partner only. 
As I give you no title to employ or use the 
firm of the copartnery we are about to form, 
I will announce my property in my title- 
page, and put my own mark on my own 
chattels, which the attorney tells me it will 
be a crime to counterfeit, as much as it 
would to imitate the autograph of any other 
empiric—z crime amounting, as advertise- 
ments upon little *vials assure to us, to 
nothing short of felony. If, therefore, my 
dear friend, your name should hereafter ap- 
pear in any title-page without mine, readers 
will know what to think of you. I scorn 
to use either arguments or threats; but you 
cannot but be sensible, that, as you owe 
your literary existence to me on the one 
hand, so, on the other, your very all is at 
my disposal. I canat pleasure cut off your 
annuity, strike your name from the half- 
pay establishment, nay, actually put you to 
death, without being answerable to any one. 
These are plain words to a gentleman who 
has served during the whole war; but I 
am aware, you will take nothing amiss at 
my hands. 

And now, my good sir, let us address our- 
selves to our task, and arrange, as we best 
can, the manuscript of your Benedictine, 
so as to suit the taste of this critical age. 
You will find I have made very liberal use 
of his permission, to alter whatever seemed 
too favorable to the Church of Rome, which 
I abominate, were it but for her fasts and 
penances. 

Qur reader is doubtless impatient, and 
we must own, with John Bunyan, 


We have too long detain’d him in the porch, 
And kept him from the sunshine with a torch. 


Adieu, therefore, my dear Captain —re- 
member me respectfully to the parson, the 
schoolmaster and the bailie, and all friends 
of the happy club in the village of Kennaqu- 


* JT am since more correctly informed, that Mr. « 
Cleishbotham died some months since at Gander- 
cleugh, and that the person assuming his name is 
an impostor. The real Jedediah made a most 
Christian and edifying end; and, as I ant credibly 
informed, having sent for a Cameronian clergyman 
when he was ?n extremis, was so fortunate as to 
convince the good man, that, after all, he had no 
wish to bring down on the scattered remnant of 
Mountain folks, ‘‘the bonnets of Bonny Dundee.”’ 
Hard that the speculators in print and paper will 
not allow a good man to rest quiet in his grave. 

This note, and the passages in the text, were oc. 
casioned by a London bookseller having printed, 
as a speculation, an additional collection of the 
Tales of my Landlord, which was not so fortunate 
as to succeed in passing on the world as genuine. 
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hair. I have never seen, and never shall see, 
one of their faces; and notwithstanding, 
I believe that as yet I am better acquainted 
with them than any other man who lives. — 
I shall soon introduce you to my jocund 
friend, Mr. John Ballantyne of Trinity 
Grove, whom you will find warm from his 
match at singlestick with a brother Pub- 
lisher.* Peace to their differences! It is 
a wrathful trade, and the irritabile genus 
comprehends the bookselling as well as the 
book-writing species. —Once more adieu! 
THe AuTHOR OF WAVERLEY! 


CHAPTER I. 


Oay! the Monks, the Monks, they did the mischief! 
Theirs all the grossness, all the superstition, 
Of amost gross and superstitious age— 
May Hz be praised that sent the healthful tempest 
And scatter’d all these pestilential vapors! 
But that we owed them ali to yonder Harlot 
Throned on the seven hills with her cup of gold, 
I will as soon believe, with kind Sir Roger, 
That old Moll White took wing with cat and 

broomstick, 
And raised the Jast night’s thunder. 

OLD PLAY. 


THE village described in the Benedictine’s 
manuscript by the name of Kennaquhair, 
bears the same Celtic termination which 
occurs in Traquhair, Caquhair, and other 
compounds. ‘lhe learned Chalmers derives 
this word Quhair, from the winding course 
of astream; a definition which coincides, 
in a remarkable degree, with the serpen- 
tine turns of the river Tweed near the 
village of which we speak. It has been 
long famous for the splendid Monastery 
of Saint Mary, founded by David the First 
of Scotland, in whose reign were formed, 
in the same county, the no less splendid es- 
tablishments of Melrose, Jedburgh, and 
Kelso. The donations of land with which 
the King endowed these wealthy fraternities 
procured him from the Monkish historians 
the epithet of Saint, and from one of his 
impoverished descendants the splenetic cen- 
sure, ‘‘that he had been a sore saint for the 
Crown.” 

It seems probable, notwithstanding, that 


* Tn consequence of the pseudo Tales of my 
Landlord printedin London, as already mentioned, 
the late Mr. John Ballantyne, the Author’s pub- 
lisher, had a controversy with the interloping 
bibliopolist, each insisting that his Jedediah 
Cleishbotham was the real Simon Pure. 

+ [This saying in regard to King David’s liber- 
ality in building and endowing religious houses 
in Scotland, as used by his successor James the 
First, is preserved in the old Seottish Chronicles, 
and repeated by Sir David Lyndsay in his Dialogue 
on the Monarchies, as well as in the Satyre on the 
Three Estates. } 
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David, who was a wise as well as a pious 
monarch, was not moved solely by religious 
motives to those great acts of munificence 
to the church, but annexed political views 
to his pious generosity. THis possessions in 
Northumberland and Cumberland became 
precarious after the loss of the Battle of the 
Standard; and since the comparatively fer- 
tile valley of Teviotdale was likely to become 
the frontier of his kingdom, it is probable 
he wished to secure at least a part of these 
valuable possessions by placing them in the 
hands of the monks, whose property was 
for a long time respected, even amidst the 
rage of a frontier war. In this manner 
alone had the King some chance of ensur- 
ing protection and security to the cultivators 
of the soil; and, in fact, for several ages 
the possessions of these Abbeys were each 
a sort of Goshen, enjoying the calm light 
of peace* and immunity, while the rest of 
the country, occupied by wild clans and 
marauding barons, was one dark scene of 
confusion, blood, and unremitted outrage. 
But these immunities did not continue 
down to the union of the crowns. Long be- 
fore that period the wars betwixt England 
and Scotland had lost their original charac- 
ter of international hostilities, and had be- 
come on the part of the English a struggle for 
subjugation, on that of the Scots a desper- 
ate and infuriated defence of their liberties. 
This introduced on both sides a degree of 
fury and animosity unknown to the earlier 
period of their history; and as religious 
scruples soon gave way to national hatred 
spurred by a love of plunder, the patrimony 
of the Church was no longer sacred from in- 
cursions on either side. Still, however, 
the tenants and vassals of the great Abbeys 
had many advantages over those of the lay 
barons, who were harassed by constant mili- 
ary duty, until they became desperate, and 
lost all relish for the arts of peace. The 
vassals of the Church, on the other hand, 
were only liable to be called to arms on gen- 
eral occasions, and at other times were per- 
mitted in comparative quiet to possess their 
farms and feus.* They of course exhibited 
superior skill in everything that related to 
the cultivation of the soil, and were there- 
fore both wealthier and better informed 
than the military retainers of the ‘restless 
chiefs and nobles in their neighborhood. 


* Small possessions conferred upon vassals and 
their heirs, held fora small quit-rent, dr amoderate 
proportion of the produce. This was a favorite 
manner, by which the churchmen peopled the 
patrimony of their convents; and many descend- 
ants of such fewars, as they are called, are still to 
be found in possession of their family inherit. 
ances in the neighborhood of the great Mona» 
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The residence of these church vassals 
was usually in a small village or hamlet, 
where, for the sake of mutual aid and pro- 
tection, some thirty or forty families dwelt 
together. ‘This was called the ‘Town, and 
the land belonging to the various families 
by whom the Town was inhabited, was 
called the Township. They usually pos- 
sessed the land in common, though in va- 
rious proportions, according to their several 
grants. ‘lhe part of the Township properly 
arable, and kept as such continually under 
the plough, was called in-field. Here the 
use of quantities of manure supplied in 
some degree the exhaustion of the soil, and 
the feuars raised tolerable oats and bear,* 
usually sowed on alternate ridges, on which 
the labor of the whole community was be- 
stowed without distinction, the produce 
being divided after harvest, agreeably to 
their respective interests. 

There was, besides, owé-field land, from 
which it was thought possible to extract a 
crop now and then, after which it was aban- 
doned to the ‘‘skiey influences,” until the ex- 
hausted powers of vegetation were restored. 
These out-field spots were selected by any 
feuar at his own choice, amongst the sheep- 
walks and hills which were always annexed 
to the Township, to serve as pasturage to 
thecommunity. The trouble of cultivating 
these patches of out-field, and the precarious 
chance that the crep would pay the labor, 
were considered as giving a right to any 
feuar, who chose to undertake the adven- 
ture, to the produce which might result 
from it. 

There remained the pasturage of extensive 
moors, where the valleys often afforded good 
grass, and upon which the whole cattle be- 
longing to the community fed indiscrimi- 
nately during thesummer, under the charge 
of the Town-herd, who regularly drove them 
out to pasture in the morning, and brought 
them back at night, without which pre- 
caution they would have fallen a speedy 
prey to some of the Snatchers in the neigh- 
borhood. These are things to make mod- 
ern agriculturists hold up their hands and 
stare; but the same mode of cultivation is 
not yet entirely in desuetude in some distant 
parts of North Britain, and may be wit- 
nessed in full force and exercise in the Zet- 
land Archipelago. 

The habitations of the church-feuars were 
not less primitive than their agriculture. 
In each village or town were several small 
towers, having battlements projecting over 
the side walls, and usually an advanced 
angle or two with shot-holes for flanking 
the door-way, which was always defended 

* Or bigg, a kind of coarse barley. 
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by a strong door of oak, studded with nails, 
and often by an exterior grated door of iron. 
These small peel-houses were ordinarily in- 
habited by the principal feuars and their 
families; but, upon the alarm of approach- 
ing danger, the whole inhabitants thronged 
from their own miserable cottages, which 
were situated around, to garrison these 
points of defence. It was then no easy 
matter for a hostile party to penetrate into 
the village, for the men were habituated 
to the use of bows and fire-arms, and the 
towers being generally so placed, that the 
discharge from one crossed that of another, 
it was impossible to assault any of them in- 
dividually. 

The interior of these houses was usually 
sufficiently wretched, for it would have 
been folly to have furnished them in a 
manner which could excite the avarice of 
their lawless neighbors. Yet the families 
themselves exhibited in their appearance a 
degree of comfort, information, and inde- 
pendence, which could hardly have been 
expected. Their in-field supplied them 
with bread and home-brewed ale, their 
herds and flocks with beef and mutton 
(the extravagance of killing lambs or calves 
was never thought of). Each family killed 
a mart, or fat bullock, in November, which 
was salted up for winter use, to which the 
goodwife could, upon great occasions, add 
a dish of pigeons, or a fat capon—the ill- 
cultivated garden afforded ‘‘lang-cale,”— 
and the river gave salmon to serve as a rel- 
ish during the season of Lent. 

Of fuel they had plenty, for the bogs 
afforded turf; and the remains of the 
abused woods continued to give them logs 
for burning, as well as timber for the usual 
domestic purposes. In addition to these 
comforts the goodman would now and then 
sally forth to the greenwood, and mark down 
a buck of season with his gun or his cross- 
bow; and the Father Confessor seldom re- 
fused him absolution for the trespass, if 
duly invited to take his share of the smok- 
ing haunch. Some, still bolder, made, 
either with their own domestics, or by as- 
sociating themselves with the moss-troopers, 
in the language of shepherds, ‘‘a start and 
overloup;” and the golden ornaments and 
silken head-gear worn by the females of one 
or two families of note, were invidiously 
traced by their neighbors to such success- 
ful excursions. This, however, was a more 
inexpiable crime in the eyes of the Abbot 
and Community of Saint Mary’s, than the 
borrowing one of the ‘‘gude king’s deer;” 
and they failed not to discountenance and 
punish, by every means in their power, of- 
fences which were sure to lead to severe 
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retaliation upon the property of the church, 
and which tended to alter the character of 
their peaceful vassalage. 

As tor the information possessed by those 
dependants of the Abbacies, they might have 
been truly said to be better fed than taught, 
even though their fare had been worse than 
it was. Still, however, they enjoyed op- 
portunities of knowledge from which others 
were excluded. The monks were in general 
well acquainted with their vassals and ten- 
ants, and familiar in the families of the 
better class among them, where they were 
sure to be received with the respect due 
to their twofold character of spiritual father 
and secular landlord. Thus it often hap- 
pened, when a boy displayed talents and in- 
clination for study, one of the brethren, 
with a view to his being bred to the church, 
or out of good-nature, in order to pass away 
his own idle time, if he had no better mo- 
tive, initiated him into the mysteries of 
reading and writing, and imparted to him 
such other knowledge as he himself pos- 
sessed. And the heads of these allied fami- 
lies, having more time for reflection, and 
more skill, as well as stronger motives for im- 
proving their small properties, bore amongst 
their neighbors the character of shrewd, in- 
telligent men, who claimed respect on ac- 
count of their comparative wealth, even 
while they were despised for a less warlike 
and enterprising turn than the other Bor- 
derers. They lived as much as they well 
could amongst themselves, avoiding the 
company of others, and dreading nothing 
more than to be involved in the deadly feuds 
and ceaseless contentions of the secular land- 
holders. : 

Such is a general picture of these com- 
munities. During the fatal wars in the 
commencement of Queen Mary’s reign, 
they had suffered dreadfully by the hostile 
invasions. For the English, now a Prot- 
estant people, were so far from sparing the 
church-lands, that they forayed them with 
more unrelenting severity than even the 
possessions of the laity. But the peace 
of 1550 had restored some degree of tran- 
quillity to those distracted and harassed re- 
gions, and matters began again gradually 
to settle upon the former footing. The 
monks repaired their ravaged shrines—the 
feuar again roofed bis small fortalice which 
the enemy had ruined—the poor laborer re- 
built his cottage—an easy task, where a few 
sods, stones, and some pieces of wood from 
the next copse, furnished all the materials 
necessary. ‘The cattle, lastly, were driven 
out of the wastes and thickets in which 
the remnant of them had been secreted; 
and the mighty bull moved at the head of 
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his seraglio and their followers, to take pos- 
session of their wonted pastures. There 
ensued peace and quiet, the state of the age 
and nation considered, to the Monastery of 
Saint Mary, and its dependencies, for 
several tranquil years. 


CHAPTER II. 


Jn yon lone vale his early youth was bred, 

Not solitary then—the bugle-horn 

Of fell Alecto often waked its windings, 

From where the brook joins the majestic river, 

To the wild northern bog, the curlew’s haunt, 

Where oozes forth its first and feeble streamlet. 
OLD Puay. 


We have said, that most of the feuars dwelt 
in the village belonging to their townships. 
This was not, however, universally the case. 
A lonely tower, to which the reader must 
now be introduced, was at least one excep- 
tion to the general rule. 

It was of small dimensions, yet larger 
than those which occurred in the village, 
as intimating that, in case of assault, the 
proprietor would have to rely upon his own 
unassisted strength. Two or three miser- 
able huts, at the foot of the fortalice, held 
the bondsmen and tenants of the feuar. 
The site was a beautiful green knoll, which 
started up suddenly in the very throat 
of a wild and narrow glen, and which, 
being surrounded, except on one side, by the 
winding of a small stream, afforded a posi- 
tion of considerable strength. But the great 
security of Glendearg, for so the place was 
called, lay in its secluded, and almost hid- 
den situation. ‘To reach the tower it was 
necessary to travel three miles up the glen, 
crossing about twenty times the little 
stream, which, winding through the narrow 
valley, encountered at every hundred yards 
the opposition of a rock or precipitous bank 
on the one side, which altered its course, 
and caused it to shoot off in an oblique di- 
rection to the other. The hills which as- 
cend on each side of this glen are very 
steep, and rise boldly over the stream, which 
is thus imprisoned within their barriers. 
The sides of the glen are impracticable for 
horse, and are only to be traversed by 
means of the’ sheep-paths which lie along 
their sides. It would not be readily sup- 
posed that a road so hopeless and so difficult 
could lead to any habitation more important 
than the summer shealing of a shepherd. 

Yet the glen, though lonely, nearly inacces- 
sible, and sterile, was not then absolute] yvoid 
of beauty. The turf which covered the small 
portion of level ground on the sides of the 
stream, was as close and verdant as if it had 
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occupied the scythes of a hundred gardeners| which in that country are called scawrs. 
once a- fortnight; and it was garnished with! Another glen, about the head of Kttrick, 


an embroidery of daisies and wild flowers, 
which the scythes would certainly have de- 
stroyed. The little brook, now confined be- 
twixt closer limits, now left at large to 
choose its course through the narrow valley, 
danced carelessly on from stream to pool, 
hight and unturbid, as that better class of 
spirits who pass their way through life, 
yielding to insurmountable obsti icles, but as 
far from being subdued by them as the 
sailor who meets by chance with an unfavor- 
able wind, and shapes his course so as to be 
driven back as little as possible. 

The mountains, as they would have been 
called in England, Scotticd the steep braces 
rose abruptly over the little glen, here pre- 
senting the grey face of a rock, from which 
the turf had been peeled by the torrents, 
and there displaying patches of wood and 
copse, which had escaped the waste of the 
cattle and the sheep of the feuars, and 
which, feathering naturally up the beds of 
empty torrents. or occupying the concave 
recesses of the bank, gave at once beauty 
and variety to the landscape. Above these 
scattered woods rose the hill, in barren, but 
purple majesty; the dark rich hue, particu- 
larly in autumn, contrasting beautifully 
with the thickets of oak and birch, the 
mountain ashes and thorns, the alders and 
quivering aspens, which chequered and va- 
ried the descent, and not less with the 
dark-green and velvet turf, which composed 
the level part of the narrow glen. 

Yet, though thus embellished, the scene 
could neither be strictly termed sublime 
nor beautiful, and scarcely even picturesque 
or striking. But its extreme solitude pressed 
on the heart; the traveler felt that uncer- 
tainty whither he was going, or in what so 
wild a path was to terminate, which, at 
times, strikes more on the imagination than 
the grand features of a show scene, when 
you know the exact distance of the inn 
where your dinner is bespoke, and at the 
moment preparing. These are ideas, how- 
ever, of a far later age; for at the time we 


sublime, and all their intermediate shades, 
were ideas absolutely unknown to the in- 
habitants and occasional visitors of Glen- 
dearg. 

These had, however, attached to the scene 
feelings fitting the time. Its name, signi- 
fying the Red Valley, seems to have been 
derived, not only from the purple color of 
the heath, with which the upper part of the 
rising banks was profusely clothed, but 
also from the dark red color of the rocks, 
and of the precipitous earthern banks, 


‘treat of, the picturesque, the beautiful, the | 


has acquired the same name from similar 
circumstances; and there are probably more 
in Scotland to which it has been given. 

As our Glendearg did not abound in mor- 
tal visitants, stipersition, that it might not 
be absolutely destitute of inhabitants, had 
peopled its recesses with beings belonging 
toanother world. ‘The savage and capricious 
Brown Man of the Moors, a being which 
seems the genuine descendant of the north- 
ern dwarfs, was supposed to be seen there 
frequently, especially after the autumnal 
equinox, when the fogs were thick, and ob- 
jects not easily distinguished. The Scottish 
fairies, too, a whimsical, irritable, and mis- 
chievous tribe, who, though at times capri- 
clously benevolent, were more frequently 
adverse to mortals, were also supposed to 
have formed a residence in a particularly 
wild recess of the glen, of which the real 
name was, in allusion to that circumstance, 
Corrie nan Shian, which, in corrupted Cel- 
tic, signifies the Hollow of the Faines. But 
the neighbors were more cautious in speak- 
ing about this place,and avoided giving it 
a name, from an idea common then through- 
out all the British and Celtic provinces of 
Scotland, and still retained in many places, 
that to speak either good or ill of this ca- 
pricious race of imaginary beings is to pro- 
voke their resentment, and that secrecy 
and silence is what they chiefly desire from 
those who may intrude upon their revels, 
or discover their haunts. ; 

A mysterious terror was thus attached 
to the dale, which afforded access from the 
broad valley of the ‘l'weed, up the little glen 
we have described, to the fortalice called 
the ‘Tower of Glendearg. Beyond the knoll 
where, as we have said, the tower was situ- 
ated, the hills grew more steep, and nar- 
rowed on the slender brook, so as scarce to 
leave a footpath; and there the glen termi- 
nated in a wild waterfall, where a slender 
thread of water dashed in a precipitous line 
of foam over two or three precipices. Yet 
farther in the same direction, and above 
these successive cataracts, lay a wild and 
extensive morass, frequented only by water- 
fowl, wide, waste, apparently almost inter- 
minable, and serving Ina great measure to 
separate the inhabitants of the glen from 
those who lived to the northward. 

To restless and indefatigable moss-troop- 
ers, indeed, these morasses were well known, 
and sometimes afforded a retreat. They 
often rode down the glen—called at this 
tower—asked and received hospitality—but 
still with a sort of reserve on the part of 
its more peaceful inhabitants, who enter- 
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tained them as a party of North-American 
Indians might be received by a new Kuro- 
pean settler, as much out of fear as hospi- 
tality, while the uppermost wish of the 
landlord is the speedy departure of the 
savage guests. 

This had not always been the current of 
feeling in the little valley and its tower. 
Simon Glendinning, its former inhabitant, 
boasted his connection by blood to that 
ancient family of Glendonwyne, on the 
western border. He used to narrate at his 
fireside, in the autumn evenings, the feats 
of the family to which he belonged, one 
of whom fell by the side of the brave Earl 
of Douglas at Otterbourne. On these oc- 
casions Simon usually held upon his knee 
an ancient broadsword, which had belonged 
to his ancestors before any of the family had 
consented to accept a fief under the peaceful 
dominion of the Monks of Saint Mary’s. 
In modern days Simon might have lived at 
ease on his own estate, and quietly mur- 
mured against the fate that had doomed 
him to dwell there, and cut off his access 
to martial renown. But so many opportu- 
nities, nay, so many calls there were for 
him, who in those days spoke big, to make 
good his words by his actions, that Si- 
mon Glendinning was soon under the ne- 
cessity of marching with the men of the 
Halidome, as it was called, of Saint Mary’s, 
_ in that disastrous campaign which was con- 

cluded by the battle of Pinkie. 

The Catholic clergy were deeply inter- 
ested in that national quarrel, the principal 
object of which was to prevent the union 
of the infant Queen Mary with the son of 
the heretical Henry VIII. The Monks had 
called out their vassals under an experi- 
enced leader. Many of themselves had 
taken arms, and marched to the field, un- 
der a banner representing a female, sup- 
posed to personify the Scottish Church, 
kneeling in the attitude of prayer, with the 
legend, Ajfflicte Sponse ne obliviscaris.* 

The Scots, however, in all their wars had 
more occasion for good and cautious gen- 
erals than for excitation, whether political 
or enthusiastic. Their headlong and im- 
patient courage uniformly induced them to 
rush into action without duly weighing 
either their own situation or that of their 
enemies, and the inevitable consequence 
was frequent defeat. With the dolorous 
slaughter of Pinkie we have nothing to do, 
excepting that, among ten thousand men 
of low and high degree, Simon Glendinning 
of the Tower of Glendearg bit the dust, no 
way disparaging in his death that ancient 
race from which he claimed his descent. 

* Forget not the afflicted spouse, 
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When the doleful news, which spread 
terror and mourning through the whole of 
Scotland, reached the ‘lower of Glendearg, 
the widow of Simon, Elspeth Brydone by 
her family name, was alone in that desolate 
habitation, excepting a hind or two, alike 
past martial and agricultural labor, and 
the helpless widows and families of those 
who had fallen with their master. ‘The 
feeling of desolation was universal;—but 
what availed it? The monks, their patrons 
and protectors, were driven from their Ab- 
bey by the English forces, who now over- 
ran the country, and enforced at least an 
appearance of submission on the part of 
the inhabitants. The Protector Somerset 
formed a strong camp among the ruins of 
the ancient Castle of Roxburgh, and com- 
pelled the neighboring country to come in,- 
pay tribute, and take assurance from him, 
as the phrase then went. Indeed, there 
was no power of resistance remaining; and 
the few barons whose high spirit disdained 
even the appearance of surrender could only 
retreat into the wildest fastnesses of the 
country, leaving their houses and property 
to the wrath of the English, who detached 
parties everywhere to distress, by military 
exaction, those whose chiefs had not made 
their submission. The Abbot and his com- 
munity having retreated beyond the Forth, 
their lands were severely forayed, as their 
sentiments were held peculiarly inimical to 
the alliance with England. 

Amongst the troops detached on this ser- 
vice was a small party commanded by Sta- 
warth Bolton, a captain in the English 
army, and full of the blunt and unpretend- 
ing gallantry and generosity which has so 
often distinguished that nation. Resistance 
was in vain. flspeth Brydone, when she 
descried a dozen of horsemen threading 
their way up the glen, with a man at their 
head, whose scarlet cloak, bright armor, 
and dancing plume, proclaimed him a 
leader, saw no better protection for herself 
than to issue from the iron grate, covered 
with a long mourning veil, and holding one 
of her two sons in each hand, to meet the 
Englishman—state her deserted condition ° 
—place the little tower at his ecommand— 
and beg for his mercy. She stated in a few 
brief words her intention, and added, ‘‘I 
submit, because I have nae means of resist- 
ance.” 

‘‘And I do not ask your submission, mis- 
tress, for the same reason,” replied the 
Englishman. ‘‘To be satisfied of your 
peaceful intentions is all I ask; and from 
what you tell me there is no reason to doubt 
them.” 

“At least, sir,” said Elspeth Brydone, 
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“‘take share of what our spence and our 
garners afford. Your horses are tired— 
your folk want refreshment.” 

**Not a whit—not a whit,” answered the 
honest Englishman; ‘‘it shall never be said 
we disturbed by carousal the widow of a 
brave soldier while she was mourning for 
her husband.—UVomrades, face about.—Yet 
stay,” he added, checking his war-horse, 
‘“‘my parties are out in every direction; 
they must have some token that your family 
are under my assurance of safety.—Here, 
my little fellow,” said he, speaking to the 
eldest boy, who might be about nine or ten 
years old, ‘‘lend me thy bonnet.” 

The child reddened, looked sulky, and 
hesitated, while the mother, with many a 
fye and nay pshaw, and such sarsenet chid- 
ings as tender mothers give to spoiled chil- 
dren, at length succeeded in snatching the 
bonnet from him, and handing it to the 
English leader. 

Stawarth Bolton took his embroidered 
red cross from his barret-cap, and putting 
it into the loop ot the boy’s bonnet, said to 
the mistress (for the title of lady was not 
given to dames of her degree), ‘“‘By this 
token, which all my people will respect, 
you will be freed from any importunity on 
the part of our forayers.”* He placed it 
on the boy’s head; but it was no sooner 
there, than the little fellow, his veins swell- 
ing, and his eyes shooting fire through 
tears, snatched the bonnet from his head, 
and, ere his mother could interfere, 
skimmed it into the brook. The other boy 
ran instantly to fish it out again, threw it 
back to his brother, first taking out the 
cross, which, with great veneration, he 
kissed and put into his bosom. ‘The Eng- 
lishman was half diverted, half surprised 
with the scene. 

‘‘What mean ye by throwing away Saint 
George’s red cross?” said he to the elder 
boy, in a tone betwixt jest and earnest. 

“Because Saint George is a southern 
saint,” said the child, sulkily. 

“Good!” said Stawarth Bolton.—‘‘And 
what did you mean by taking it out of the 
brook again, my little fellow?” he de- 
manded of the younger. 

‘“Because the priest says it is the common 
sign of salvation to all good Christians.” 

“Why, good again!” said the honest sol- 
dier. ‘I protest unto you, mistress, I envy 
you these boys. Are they both yours?” 

Stawarth Bolton had reason to put the 
question, for Halbert Glendinning, the 
elder of the two, had hair as dark as the 
raven’s plumage, black eyes, large, bold and 
sparkling, that glittered under eyebrows of 

* Note C. Gallantry. 
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the same complexion; a skin deep em- 
browned, though it could not be termed 
swarthy, and an air of activity, frankness, 
and determination, far beyond hisage. On 
the other hand, Edward, the younger 
brother, was light-haired, blue-eyed, and of 
fairer complexion, in countenance rather 
pale, and not exhibiting that rosy hue 
which colors the sanguine cheek of robust 
health. Yet the boy had nothing sickly or 
ill-conditioned in his leok, but was, on the 
contrary, a fair and handsome child, with a 
smiling face, and mild, yet cheerful eye. 

The mother glanced a proud motherly 
glance, first at the one, and then at the 
other, ere she answered the Englishman, 
‘Surely, sir, they are both my children.” 

““And by the same father, mistress 
said Stawarth; but, seeing a blush of dis- 
pleasure arise on her brow, he instantly 
added, ‘‘Nay, I mean no offence; I would 
have asked the same question at any of my 
gossips in merry Lincoln.— Well, dame, you 
have two fair boys; I would I could borrow 
one, for Dame Bolton and I live childless in 
our old hall.—Come, little fellows, which 
of you will go with me?” 

The trembling mother, half-fearing as he 
spoke, drew the children toward her, one 
with either hand, while they both answered 
the stranger. ‘‘I will not go with you,” said 
Halbert, boldly, ‘‘for you are a false-hearted 
Southern; and the Southerns killed my 
father; and I will war on you to the death, 
when I can draw my father’s sword.” 

‘““God-a-mercy, my little levin-bolt,” said 
Stawarth, “‘the goodly custom of deadly 
feud will never go down in thy day, I pre- 
sume.—And you, my fine white-head, will 
you not go with me, to ride a cock-horse?” 

“‘No,” said Edward, demurely, ‘‘for you 
are a heretic.” 

““Why, God-a-mercy still!” said Stawarth 
Bolton. ‘‘Well, dame, I see I shall find no 
recruits for my troop from you; and yet I 
do envy you these two little chubby knaves.” 
He sighed a moment, as was visible, in spite 
of gorget and corselet, and then added, 
‘“And yet, my dame and I would but quarrel 
which of the knaves we should like best; for 
I should wish for the black-eyed rogue— 
and she, I warrant me, for that blue-eyed, 
fair-haired darling. Natheless, we must 
brook our solitary wedlock, and wish joy to 
those that are more fortunate. Sergeant 
Brittson, do thou remain here till recalled 
—protect this family, as under assurance— 
do them no wrong, and suffer no wrong to 
be done to them, as thou wilt answer it.— 
Dame, Brittson is a married man, old and 
steady; feed him on what you will, but give 
| him not over much liquor.” 
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Dame Glendinning again offered refresh- 
ments, but with a faltering voice, and an 
obvious desire her invitation should not be 
accepted. The fact was, that, supposing her 
boys as precious in the eyes of the English- 
man as in her own (the most ordinary of 
parental errors), she was half afraid that the 
admiration he expressed of them in his 
blunt manner might end in his actually 
carrying off one or other of the little dar- 
lings whom he appeared to covet so much. 
She kept hold of their hands, therefore, as 
if her feeble strength could have been of 
service, had any violence been intended, and 
saw, with joy she could not disguise, the 
little party of horse countermarch, in order 
to descend the glen. Her feelings did not 
escape Stauwarth Bolton: ‘‘I forgive you, 
dame,” he said, ‘‘for being suspicious that 
an English falcon was hovering over your 
Scottish moorbrood. But fear not—those 
who have fewest children have fewest cares; 
nor does a wise man covet those of another 
household. Adieu, dame; when the black- 
eyed rogue is able to drive a foray from 
England, teach him to spare women and 
children, for the sake of Stawarth Bolton.” 

*“God be with you, gallant Southern!” 
said Elspeth Glendinning, but not till he 
was out of hearing, spurring on his good 
horse to regain the head of his party, whose 
plumage and armor were now glancing and 
gradually disappearing in the distance, as 
they winded down the glen. 

**Mother,” said the elder boy, ‘‘T will not 
say amen to a prayer for a Southern.” 

‘‘Mother,” said the younger, more rev- 
erentially, ‘‘is it right to pray for a heretic?” 

“The God to whom I pray only knows,” 
answered poor Elspeth; ‘‘but these two 
words, Southern and heretic, have already 
cost Scotland ten thousand of her best and 
bravest, and me a husband, and you a father; 
and, whether blessing or banning, I never 
wish to hear them more. —Follow me to the 
Place, sir,” she said to Brittson, ‘‘and such 
as we have to offer you shall be at your dis- 
posal,” 


CHAPTER III. 


They lighted down on Tweed water, 
: And blew their coals sae het, 
And fired the March and Teviotdale, 
All in an evening late, 
AULD MAITLAND. 


The report soon spread through the patri- 
mony of Saint Mary’s and its vicinity, that 
the Mistress of Glendearg had received as- 


surance from the English Captain, and that 
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her cattle were not to be driven off, or her 
corn burned. Among others who heard 
this report, it reached the ears of a lady, 
who, once much higher in rank than Els- 
peth Glendinning, was now by the same 
calamity reduced to even greater misfor- 
tune. 

She was the widow of a brave soldier, 
Walter Avenel, descended of a very ancient 
Border family, who once possessed im- 
mense estates in Eskdale. These had long 
since passed from them into other hands, 
but they still enjoyed an ancient Barony of 
considerable extent, not very far from the 
patrimony of Saint Mary’s, and lying upon 
the same side of the river with the narrow 
vale of Glendearg, at the head of which 
was the little tower of the Glendinnings. 
Here they had lived, bearing a respectable 
rank amongst the gentry of their province, 
though neither wealthy nor powerful. This 
general regard had been much augmented 
by the skill, courage, and enterprise which 
had been displayed by Walter Avenel, the 
last Baron. 

When Scotland began to recover from 
the dreadful shock she had sustained after 
the battle of Pinkie-Cleuch,* Avenel was 
one of the first who, assembling a small 
force, set an example in those bloody and 
unsparing skirmishes, which showed that 
a nation, though conquered and: overrun by 
invaders, may yet wage against them such 
a war of detail as shall in the end become 
fatal to the foreigners. In one of these, 
however, Walter Avenel fe!!, and the news 
which came to the house of his fathers was 
followed by the distracting intelligence, 
that a party of Englishmen were coming 
to plunder the mansion and lands of his 
widow, in order, by this act of terror, to pre- 
vent others from following the example of 
the deceased. 

The unfortunate lady had no better 
refuge than the miserable cottage of ashep- 
herd among the hills, to which she was 
hastily removed, scarce conscious where or 
for what purpose her terrified attendants 
were removing her and her infant daughter 
from her own house. Here she was tended 
with all the duteous service of ancient times 
by the shepherd’s wife, Tibb Tacket, who 
in better days had been her own bower- 
woman. Fora time the lady was uncon- 
scious of her misery; but when the first 
stunning effect of grief was so far passed 
away that she could form an estimate of 


* [This engagement took place in 1547 on a field 
about seven miles east of Edinburgh. The Scotch 
forces were defeated with much loss by the English 
a the Earl Hertford, afterward Duke of Som: 
erset, 
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her own situation, the widow of Avenel had 
cause to envy the lot of her husband in his 
dark and silent abode. The domestics who 
had guided her to her place of refuge, were 
presently obliged to disperse for their own 
safety, or to seek for necessary subsistence; 
and the shepherd and his wife, whose poor 
cottage she shared, were soon after deprived 
of the means of affording their late mistress 
even that coarse sustenance which they had 
gladly shared with her. Some of the Eng- 
lish forayers had discovered and driven off 
the few sheep which had escaped the first re- 
searches of their avarice. ‘Two cows shared 
the fate of the remnant of their stock; they 
had afforded the family almost their sole 
support, and now famine appeared to stare 
them in the face. 

‘‘We are broken and beggared now, out 
and. out,” said old Martin the shepherd— 
and he wrung his hands in the bitterness 
of agony, ‘‘the thieves, the harrying thieves! 
not a cloot left of the haill hirsel!” 

““And to see poor Grizzy and Crumbie,” 
said his wife, ‘‘turning back their necks to 
the byre, and routing while the stony- 
hearted vililans were brogging them on wi’ 
their lances!” 

‘There were but four of them,” said 
Martin, ‘‘and I have seen the day forty wad 
not have ventured this length. But our 
strength and manhood is gane with our 
puir maister.” 

‘For the sake of the holy rood, whisht, 
man,” said the gudewife, ‘‘our leddy is 
half gane already, as ye may see by that 
fleightering of the ee-lid—a word mair and 
she’s dead outright.” 

**T could almost wish,” said Martin, ‘‘we 
were a’ gane, for what to do passes my puir 
wit. Icare little for mysell, or you, Tibb— 
we can make a fend—work or want—we 
can do baith, but she can do neither.” 

They canvassed their situation thus open- 
ly before the lady, convinced by the paleness 
of her look, her quivering lip, and dead- 
set eye, that she neither heard nor under- 
stood what they were saying. 

“There is a way,” said the shepherd, ‘‘but 
I kenna if she could bring her heart to it— 
there’s Simon Glendinning’s widow of the 
glen yonder, has had assurance from the 
Southern loons, and nae soldier to steer 
them for one cause or other. Now, if the 
leddy coud bow her mind to take quarters 
with Elspeth Glendinning till better days 
cast up, nae doubt it wad be doing an honor 
to the like of her, but a 

‘‘An honor,” answered Tibb, ‘‘ay, by my 
word, sic an honor as wad be pride to her 
kin mony a lang year after her banes were 
in the mould. Oh! gudeman, to hear ye 
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even the Lady of Avenel to seeking quarters 
wi’ a Kirk-vassel’s widow!” 

*“‘Loath should I be to wish her to it,” 
said Martin; ‘‘but what may we do?—to 
stay here is mere starvation; and where to 
go, I’m sure I ken nae mair than ony tup 
I ever herded.” 

‘Speak no more of it,” said the widow 
of Avenel, suddenly joining in the conver- 
sation, ‘‘I will go to the tower.—Dame 
Elspeth is of good folk, a widow, and the 
mother of orphans—she will give us house- 
room until something be thought upon. 
These evil showers make the low bush better 
than no bield.” 

‘See there, see there,” said Martin, ‘‘you 
see the leddy has twice our sense.” 

‘‘And natural it is,” said Tibb, ‘‘seeing 
that she is convent-bred, and can lay silk 
broidery, forby white-seam and shell-work.” 

“Do you not think,” said the lady to 
Martin, still clasping her child to her bosom, 
and making it clear from what motives she 
desired the refuge, ‘‘that Dame Glen- 
dinning will make us welcome?” 

‘‘Blithely welcome, blithely welcome, my 
leddy,” answered Martin cheerily, ‘‘and we 
shall deserve a welcome at her hand. Men 
are scarce now, my leddy, with these wars; 
and gie me a thought of time to it, I can 
do as good a day’s darg as ever I did in 
my life, and Tibb can sort cows with ony 
living woman.” 

**And muckle mair could I do,” said 
Tibb, ‘‘were it ony feasible house; but there 
will be neither pearlins to mend, nor pin- 
ners to busk up, in Elspeth Glendinning’s.” 

‘*Whisht wi’ your pride, woman,” said the 
shepherd; ‘‘eneugh ye can do, baith outside 
and inside, can ye set your mind to it; and 
hard it is if we twa canna work for three 
folks’ meat, forby my dainty wee leddy 
there. Come awa, come awa, nae use in 
staying here langer; we have five Scots 
miles over moss and muir, and that. is nae 
easy walk for a leddy born and bred.” 

Household stuff there was little nor one 
to remove or care for; an old pony which 
had escaped the plunderers, owing. partly 
to its pitiful appearance, partly from the 
reluctance which it showed to be caught by 
strangers, was employed to carry the few 
blankets and other trifles which they pos- 
sessed. When Shagram came to his mas- 
ter’s well-known whistle, he was surprised 
to find the poor thing had been wounded, 
though slightly, by an arrow, which one 
of the forayers had shot off in anger after 
he had long chased it in vain. 

‘‘Ay, Shagram,” said the old man, as 
he applied something to the wound, ‘‘must 
you rue the lang-bow as weel as all of us?” 
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*“What corner in Scotland rues it not?” 
said the Lady of Avenel. 

‘Ay, ay, madam,” said Martin, ‘‘God 
keep the kindly Scot from the cloth-yard 
snaft, and he will keep himself from the 
handy stroke. But let us go our way; the 
trash that is left I can come back for. ‘There 
is nae ane to stirit but the good neigh- 
bors, and they is 

‘“For the love of God, goodman,” said his 
wife, in a remonstrating tone, ‘“‘haud your 
peace! Think what ye’re saying, and we 
hae sae muckle wild land to go over before 
we win to the girth gate.” 

The husband nodded acquiescence; for 
it was deemed highly imprudent to speak 
of the fairies, either by their title of good 
neighbors or by any other, especially 
when about to pass the places which they 
were supposed to haunt.* 

They set forward on their pilgrimage on 
the last day of October. ‘‘This is thy birth- 
day, my sweet Mary,” said the mother, as 
a sting of bitter recollection crossed her 
mind. ‘‘Oh, who could have believed 
that the head, which, a few years since, 
was cradled amongst so many rejoicing 
friends, may perhaps this night seek a 
cover in vain!” 

The exiled family then set forward,— 
Mary Avenel, a lovely girl between five and 
six years old, riding gipsy fashion upon 
Shagram, betwixt two bundles of bedding; 
the Lady of Avenel walking by the animal’s 
side; Tibb leading the bridle, and old Mar- 
tin walking a little before, looking anxious- 
ly around him to explore the way. 

Martin’s task as guide, after two or 
' three miles’ walking, became more difficult 
than he himself had expected, or than he 
was willing to avow. It happened that the 
extensive range of pasturage, with which 
he was conversant, lay to the west, and to 
get into the little valley of Glendearg he 
had to proceed easterly. In the wilder dis- 
tricts of Scotland, the passage from one 
vale to another, otherwise than by descend- 
ing that which you leave, and reascending 
the other, is often very difficult.—Heights 
and hollows, mosses, and rocks intervene, 
and all those local impediments which throw 
a traveler out of his course. So that Mar- 
tin, however sure of his general direction, 
became conscious, and at length was forced 
reluctantly to admit, that he had missed 
the direct road to Glendearg, though he in- 
sisted they must be very near it. ‘‘If we 
can but win across this wide bog,” he said, 
“*T shall warrant ye are on the top of the 
tower.” * 

But to get across the bog was a point of 

* Note D. The Fairies. 
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no small difficulty. The farther they ven- 
tured into it, though proceeding with ali 
the caution which Martin’s experience rec- 
ommended, the more unsound the ground 
became, until after they had passed some 
places of great peril, their best argument 
for going forward came to be, that they had 
to encounter equal danger in returning. 

The Lady of Avenel had been tenderly 
nurtured, but what will not a woman en- 
dure when her child is in danger? Com- 
plaining less of the dangers of the road 
than her attendants, who had been inured. 
to such from their infancy, she kept herself 
close by the side of the pony, watching its 
every footstep, and ready, if 1t should floun- 
der in the morass, to snatch her little Mary 
from its back. At length they came to a 
place where the guide greatly hesitated, for 
all around him were broken lumps of heath, 
divided from each other by deep sloughs of 
black tenacious mire. After great consid- 
eration, Martin, selecting what he thought 
the safest path, began himself to lead for- 
ward Shagram, in order to afford greater 
security tothe child. But Shagram snorted, 
laid his ears back, stretched his two feet 
forward, and drew his hind feet under him, 
so as to adopt the best possible posture for 
obstinate resistance, and refused to move one 
yard in the direction indicated. Old Mar- 
tin, much puzzled, now hesitated whether 
to exert his absolute authority, or to defer 
to the contumacious obstinacy of Shagram, 
and was not greatly comforted by his wife’s 
observation, who, seeing Shagram stare 
with his eyes, distend his nostrils, and trem- 
ble with terror, hinted that ‘‘he surely saw 
more than they could see.” 

In this dilemma, the child suddenly ex- 
claimed—‘‘Bonny leddy signs to us to come 
yon gate.” They all looked in the direction 
where the child pointed, but saw nothing, 
save a wreath of rising mist, which fancy 
might form into a human figure; but which 
afforded to Martin only the sorrowful con- 
viction, that the danger of their situation 
was about to be increased by a heavy fog. 
He once more essayed to lead forward Shag- 
ram; but the animal was inflexible in its 
determination not to move in the direction 
Martin recommended. ‘Take your awn 
way for it, then,” said Martin, ‘‘and let 
us see what you can do for us.” 

Shagram, abandoned to the discretion of 
his own free-will, set off boldly in the di- 
rection the child had pointed. There was 
nothing wonderful in this, nor in its bring- 
ing them safe to the other side of the dan- 
gerous morass; for the instinct of these 
animals in traversing bogs is one of the 
| most curious parts of their nature, and is a 
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fact generally established. But it was re- 
markable, that the child more than once 
mentioned the beautiful lady and her sig- 
‘nals, and that Shagram seemed to be in 
the secret, always moving in the same di- 
rection which she indicated. The Lady 
of Avenel took little notice at the time, 
her mind being probably oceupied by the 
instant danger; but her attendants ex- 
changed expressive looks with each other 
more than once. 

**All-Hallow Eve!” said Tibb, in a whis- 
per to Martin. 

‘For the mercy of Our Lady, not a word 
of that now!” said Martin in reply. ‘Tell 
your beads, woman, if you cannot be silent.” 

When they got once more on firm ground, 
Martin recognized certain landmarks, or 
cairns, on the tops of the neighboring hills, 
by which he was enabled to guide his course, 
and ere long they arrived at the tower of 
Glendearg. 

It was at the sight of this little fortalice 
that the misery of her lot pressed hard on 
the poor Lady of Avenel. When by any 
accident they had met at church, market, 
or other place of public resort, she remem- 
bered the distant and respectful air with 
which the wife of the warlike baron was 
addressed by the spouse of the humble 
feuar. And now, so much was her pride 
humbled, that she was to ask to share the 
precarious safety of the same feuar’s widow, 
and her pittance of food, which might per- 
haps be yet more precarious. Martin prob- 
ably guessed what was passing in her mind, 
for he looked at her with a wistful glance, 
as if to deprecate any change of resolu- 
tion; and answering to his looks, rather 
than his words, she said, while the sparkle 
of subdued pride once more glanced from 
her eye, ‘‘If it were for myself alone, I could 
but die—put for this infant—the last pledge 
of Avene]——” : 

“True, my lady,” said Martin, hastily; 
and, as if to prevent the possibility of her 
retracting, he added, “‘I will step on and 
see Dame Elspeth—I kend her husband 
weel, and have bought and sold with him, 
for as great a man as he was.” 

Martin’s tale was soon told, and met all 
acceptance from her companion in misfor- 
tune. The Lady of Avenel had been meek 
and courteous in her prosperity; in adversity, 
therefore, she met with the greatest sym- 
pathy. Besides, there was a point of pride 
in sheltering and supporting a woman of 
such superior birth and rank; and, not to 
do Elspeth Glendinning injustice, she felt 
sympathy for one whose fate resembled 
her own in so many points, yet was so 
much more severe. Every species of hos- 
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pitality was gladly and respectfully extended 
to the distressed travelers, and they were 
kindly requested to stay as long at Glen- 
dearg as their circumstances rendered neces- 
sary, or their inclination prompted. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ne’er be I found by thee o’erawed, 

In that thrice-hallow’d eve, abroad, 

When goblins haunt, from fire, or fen, 

Or mine, or flood, the walks of men! 
CouLuins’s Ode to Fear. 


As the country became more settled, the 
Lady of Avenel would have willingly re- 
turned to her husband’s mansion. But that 
was no longer in her power. It wasa reign 
of minority, when the strongest had the 
best right, and when acts of usurpation were 
frequent amongst those who had much 
power and little conscience. 

Julian Avenel, the younger brother of 
the deceased Walter, was a person of this 
description. He hesitated not to seize upon 
his brother’s house and lands, so soon as the 
retreat of the English permitted him. At 
first, he occupied the property in the name 
of his niece; but when the lady proposed to 
return with her child to the mansion of 
its fathers, he gave her to understand, that 
Avenel, being a male fief, descended to the 
brother, instead of the daughter, of the last 
possessor. The ancient philosopher declined 
a dispute with the emperor who commanded 
twenty legions, and the widow of Walter 
Avenel was in no condition to maintain a 
contest with the leader of twenty moss- 
troopers. Julian was aalso man of service, 
who could back a friend in case of need, 
and was sure, therefore, to find protectors 
among the ruling powers. In short, how- 
ever clear the little Mary’s right to the pos- 
sessions of her father, her mother saw the 
necessity of giving way, at least for the 
time, to the usurpation of her uncle. 

Her patience and forbearance were so 
far attended with advantage, that Julian, 
for very shame’s sake, could no longer suffer 
her to be absolutely dependent on the charity 
of Elspeth Glendinning. A drove of cattle 
and a bull (which were probably missed by 
some English farmer) were driven to the 
pastures of Glendearg; presents of raiment 
and household stuff were sent liberally, and 
some little money, though with a more spar- 
ing hand: for those.in the situation of Julian 
Avenel could come more easily by the goods, 
than the representing medium of value, and, 
made their payments chiefly in kind. 

In the meantime, the widows of Walter ’ 
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Avenel and Simon Glendinning had become |to check all ambitious thoughts for the 


habituated to each other’s society, and were 
unwilling to part. ‘The lady could hope no 
8.07 Af ] 


more secret and secure residence than in, 


the tower of Glendearg, and she was now in 
a condition to support her share of the mu- 
tual housekeeping. 
hand, felt pride, as well as pleasure, in the 
society of a guest of such distinction, and 
was at all times willing to pay much greater 
deference than the Lady of Walter Avenel 
could be prevailed on to accept. 

Martin and his wife diligently served the 
united family in their several vocations, 
and yielded obedience to both mistresses, 
though always considering themselves as 
the especial servants of the Lady of Avenel. 
This distinction sometimes occasioned a 
slight degree of difference between Dame 
Elspeth and Tibb; the former being jeal- 
ous of her own consequence, and the latter 
apt to lay too much stress upon the rank 
and family of her mistress. But both were 


Elspeth, on the other | 


alike desirous to conceal such petty squab- | 


bles from the lady, her hostess scarce yield- 
ing toher old domestic in respect for her 
person. Neither did the difference exist in 
such a degree as to interrupt the general 
harmony of the family, for the one wisely 
gave way as she saw the other become 
warm; and Tibb, though she often gave 
the first provocation, had generally the 
sense to be the first in relinquishing the ar- 
gument. 

The world which lay beyond was gradu- 
ally forgotten by the inhabitants of this se- 
questered glen, and unless when she at- 
tended mass at the Monastery Church upon 
some high holiday, Alice of Avenel almost 
forgot that she once held an equal rank with 
the proud wives of the neighboring barons 
and nobles who on such occasions crowded 
to the solemnity. The recollection gave 
her little pain. She loved her husband for 
himself, and in his inestimable loss all 
lesser subjects of regret had ceased to in- 
terest her. At times, indeed, she thought 
of claiming the protection of the Queen 


Regent (Mary of Guise) for her little or-| 


phan, but the fearof Julian Avenel always 
came between. 


would have neither scruple nor difficulty in | 


spiriting away the child (if he did not pro- 
ceed farther), should he once consider its 
existence as formidable to his interest. Be- 
sides he Jed a wild and unsettled life, min- 
gling in all feuds and forays, wherever there 


was a spear to be broken; he evinced no! 


purpose of marrying, and the fate which 


he continually was braving might at length | 


remove him from his usurped inheritance. 
Alice of Avenel, therefore, judged it wise 


|tunity to play at 


present, and remain quiet in the rude, 
but peaceable retreat, to which Providence 
had conducted her. 

It was upon an All-Hallow’s Eve, when 
the family had resided together for the 
space of three years, that the domestic cir- 
cle was assembled round the blazing turf- 
fire, in the old narrow hall of the Towex 
of Glendearg. The idea of the master or 
mistress of the mansion feeding or living 
apart from their domestics, was at this 

eriod never entertained. ‘The highest end 
of the board, the most commodious settle 
by the fire,—these were the only marks of 
distinction; and the servants mingled, with 
deference indeed, but unreproved and with 
freedom, in whatever conversation was going 
forward. But the two or three domestics, 
kept merely for agricultural purposes, had 
retired to their own cottages without, and 
with them a couple of wenches, usually 
employed within doors, the daughters of 
one of the hinds. 

After their departure, Martin locked, 
first, the iron grate; and, secondly, the 
inner door of the tower, when the domestic 
circle was thus arranged. Dame Elspeth 


‘sate pulling the thread from her distaff; 


Tibb watched the progress of scalding the 
whey, which hung in a large pot upon the 
crook, a chain terminated by a hook, which 
was suspended in the chimney to serve the 
purpose of the modern crane. Martin, 
while busied in repairing some of the house- 
hold articles (for every man in those days 
was his own carpenter and smith, as well 
as his own tailor and shoemaker), kept from 
time to time a watchful eye upon the three 
children. 

They were allowed, however, to exercise 
their juvenile restlessness by running up 
and down the hall, behind the seats of the 
elder members of the family, with the 
privilege of occasionally making excursions 
into one or two small apartments which 
opened from it, and gave excellent oppor- 
hide-and-seek. This 
night, however, the children seemed not 


' disposed to avail themselves of their privi- 
She was sensible that he, 


lege of visiting these dark regions, but 
preferred carrying on their gambols in the 
vicinity of the light. 

In the meanwhile, Alice of Avenel, sit- 
ting close to an iron candlestick, which 
supported a misshapen torch of domestic 
manufacture, read small detached passages 
from a thick clasped voluma, which she 
preserved with the greatest care. The art 
of reading the lady had acquired by her 
residence in a nunnery during her youth, 
but she seldom, of late years, put it to any 
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other use than perusing this little volume, 
which formed her whole library. ‘The 
family listened to the portions which she 
selected, as to some good thing which there 
was a merit in hearing with respect, whether 
it was fully understood orno. To her 
daughter, Alice of Avenel had determined 
to impart their mystery more fully, but the 
knowledge was at that period attended with 
personal danger, and was not rashly to be 
trusted to a child. 

The noise of the romping children inter- 
rupted, from time to time, the voice of the 
lady, and drew on the noisy culprits the re- 
buke of Elspeth. 

“Could they not go farther a-field, if they 
behoved to make such a din, and disturb 
the lady’s good words?” And this com- 
mand was backed with the threat of sending 
the whole party to bed # it was not attended 
to punctually. Acting under the injunc- 
tion, the children first played at a greater 
distance from the party, and more quietly, 
and then began to stray into the adjacent 
apartments, as they became impatient of 
the restraint to which they were subjected. 
But, all at once, the two boys came open- 
mouthed into the hall, to tell that there was 
an armed man in the spence. 

“It must be Christie of Clinthill,” said 
Martin, rising; ‘‘what can have brought 
him here at this time?” 

‘‘Or how came he in?” said Elspeth. 

‘*Alas! what can he seek?” said the Lady 
of Avenel, to whom this man, a retainer of 
her husband’s brother, and who sometimes 
executed his commissions at Glendearg, was 
an object of secret apprehension and sus- 
picion. ‘‘Gracious Heavens!” she added, 
rising up, ‘‘where is my child?” All rushed 
to the spence, Halbert Glendinning first 
arming himself with a rusty sword, and the 
younger seizing upon the lady’s book. 
They hastened to the spence, and were re- 
lieved of a part of their anxiety by meeting 
Mary at the door of the apartment. She 
did not seem in the slightest degree alarmed, 

‘or disturbed. They rushed into the spence 
(a sort of interior apartment in which the 
family ate their victuals in the summer 
season), but there was no one there. 

‘Where is Christie of Clinthill?’ asked 
Martin. 

“1 do not know,” said little Mary; ‘‘I 
never saw him.” 

‘‘And what made you, ye misleard loons,” 
said Dame Elspeth to her two boys, ‘‘come 
yon gate into the ha’, roaring like bullsegs, 
to frighten the leddy, and her far frae 
strong?” The boys looked at each other in 
silence and confusion, and their mother 
proceeded with her lecture. 
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find nae night for daffin but THallowe’en, 
and nae time but when the leddy was read- 
ing to us about the holy Saints? May ne’er 
be in my fingers, if 1 dinna sort ye baith 
for it!” The eldest boy bent his eyes on 
the ground, the younger began to weep, but 
neither spoke; and the mother would have 
proceeded to extremities, but for the inter- 
position of the little maiden. 

‘Dame Elspeth, it was my fault—I did 
say to them, that I saw a man in the 
spence.” 

“‘And what made you do so, child,” said 
her mother, ‘‘to startle us all thus?” 

‘‘Because,” said Mary, lowering het 
voice, ‘*‘I could not help it.” 

*““Not help it, Mary!—you occasioned all 
this idle noise, and you could not help it? 
How mean you by that, minion?” 

“There really was an armed man in this 
spence,” said Mary; ‘‘and because I was 
surprised to see him, I cried out to Halbert 
and Edward——” 

‘She has told it herself,” said Halbert 
Glendinning, ‘‘or it had never been told by 
me. 

‘Nor by me neither,” said Edward, 
emulously. 

‘‘Mistress Mary,” said Elspeth, ‘“‘you 
never told us anything before that was not 
true; tell us if this was a Hallowe’en can- 
trip, and make an end of it.” The Lady of 
Avenel looked as if she would haye inter- 
fered, but knew not how; and Elspeth, who 
was too eagerly curious to regard any dis- 
tant hint, persevered in her inquiries. 
‘‘Was it Christie of the Clinthill?—I would 
not for a mark that he were about the house, 
and a body no ken whare.” 

“Tt was not Christie,” said Mary; ‘‘it 
was—it was a gentleman—a gentleman with 
a bright breastplate, like what I hae seen 
langsyne, when we dwelt at Avenel “ 

“What like was he?” continued Tibb, 
who now took share in the investigation. 

‘“‘Black-haired, black-eyed, with a peaked | 
black beard,” said the child, ‘‘and many a 
fold of pearling round his neck, and hanging 
down his breast ower his breastplate; and he 
had a beautiful hawk, with silver bells, 
standing on his left hand, with a crimson 
silk hood upon its head——” 

‘‘Ask her no more questions, for the love 
of God,” said the anxious menial to E]s- 
peth, ‘‘obut look to my leddy!’ But the 
Lady of Avenel, taking Mary in her hand, 
turned hastily away, and, walking into the 
hall, gave them no opportunity of remark- 
ing in what manner she received the child’s 
communication, which she thus cut short. 
What Tibb thought of it appeared from 


‘‘Could ye|her crossing herself repeatedly, and whi 
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pering into Elspeth’s ear, ‘‘Saint Mary pre- 
serve us!—the lassie has seen her father!” 

When they reached the hall, they found 
the lady holding her daughter on her knee, 
and kissing her repeatedly. When they 
entered, she again arose, as if to shun obser- 
vation, and retired to the little apartment 
where her child and she occupied the same 
bed. 

The boys were also sent to their cabin, 
and no one remained by the hall fire save 
the faithful Tibb and Dame Elspeth, excel- 
lent persons both, and as thorough gossips 
as ever wagged a tongue. 

It was but natural that they should in- 
stantly resume the subject of the super- 
natural appearance, for such they deemed 
it, which had this night alarmed the 
family. 

‘**T could hae wished it had been the deil 
himself—be good to and preserve us!— 
rather than Christie o’ the Clinthill,” said 
the matron of the mansion, ‘‘for the word 
runs rife in the country, that he is ane of 
the maist masterfu’ thieves ever lap on 
horse.” 

‘“Hout-tout, Dame Elspeth,” said Tibb, 
‘‘fear ye naething frae Christie; tods keep 
their ain holes clean. You kirk-folk make 
sic a fasherie about men shifting a wee bit 
for their living! Our Border-lairds would 
ride with few men at their back, if a’ the 
light-handed lads were out 0’ gate.” 

“Better they rade wi’ nane than distress 
the country-side the gate they do,” said 
Dame Elspeth. 

“But wha is to haud back the Southron, 
then,” said Tibb, “‘if ye take away the 
lances and broadswords? I trow we auld 
wives couldna do that wi rock and wheel, 
and as little the monks wi’ bell and book.” 

‘*And sae weel as the lances and broad- 
swords hae kept them back, I trow!—I was 
mair beholden to ae Southron, and that 

_was Stawarth Bolton, than to a’ the border- 
riders ever wore Saint Andrew’s cross—I 
reckon their skelping back and forward, 
and lifting honest men’s gear, has been a 
main cause of a’ the breach between us and 
England, and Iam sure that cost me a kind 
goodman. They spoke about the wedding 
of the Prince and our Queen, but it’s as like 
to be the driving of the Cumberland folk’s 
stocking that brought them down on us like 
dragons.” Tibb would not have failed in 
other circumstances to answer what she 
thought reflections disparaging to her 
country folk; but she recollected that Dame 
Elspeth was mistress of the family, curbed 
her own zealous patriotism, and hastened to 
change the subject. 

“And is it not strange,” she said, ‘‘that 
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the heiress of Avenel should have seen hex 
father this blessed night?” 

‘‘And ye think it was her father, then?” 
said Elspeth Glendinning. 

‘What else can I think?” said Tibb. 

“Tt may hae been something waur in his 
likeness,” said Dame Glendinning. 

“I ken naething about that,” said Tibb, 
—‘‘but his likeness it was, that I will be 
sworn to, just as he used to ride out a- 
hawking; for having enemies in the coun- 
try, he seldom laid off the breastplate; and 
for my part,” added Tibb, “I dinna think 
a man looks like a man unless he has steel 
on his breast, and by his side too.” 

‘‘T have no skill of your harness on breast 
or side either,” said Dame Glendinning; 
‘but I ken there is little luck in Hallowe’en 
sights, for I have had ane mysell.” 

‘Indeed, Dame Hispeth?” said old Tibb, 
edging her stool closer to the huge elbow- 
chair occupied by her friend, ‘‘I should like 
to hear about that.” 

‘“‘Ye maun ken, then, Tibb,” said Dame 
Glendinning, ‘‘that when I was a hempie 
of nineteen or twenty, it wasna my fault if 
I wasna at a’ the merry-makings time 
about.” 

“That was very natural,” said Tibb; 
‘“but ye hae sobered since that, or ye wadna 
haud our braw gallants sae lightly.” 

‘“‘T have had that wad sober me or ony 
ane,” said the matron. ‘‘Aweel, Tibb, a 
lass like me wasna to lack wooers, for I 
wasna sae ill-favored that the tikes wad bark 
after me.” 

‘‘How should that be,” said Tibb, ‘‘and 
you sic a weel-favored woman to this day?” 

‘‘Fie, fie, cummer,” said the matron of 
Glendearg, hitching her seat ot honor, in 
her turn, a little nearer to the cuttie-stool 
on which Tibb was seated; ‘‘weel-favored 
is past my time of day; but I might pass 
then, for | wasna sae tocherless but what I 
had a bit land at my_breast-lace. My 
father was portioner of Little-dearg.” 

‘Ye hae tell’d me that before,” said Tibbs; 
‘‘but anent the Hallowe’en?” 

‘*‘Aweel, aweel, I had mair joes than ane, 
but I favored nane o’ them; and sae, at 
Hallowe’en, Father Nicolas the cellarer—he 
was cellarer before this father, Father 
Clement, that now is—was cracking his 
nuts and drinking his brown beer with us, 
and as blithe as might be, and they would 
have me try a cantrip to ken wha suld wed 
me: and the monk said there was nae ill 
in it, and if there was, he would assoil me 
for it. And wha but I into the barn to 
winnow my three weights 0’ naething—sair, 
sair my mind misgave me for fear of wrang- 
doing and wrang-suffering baith; but I had 
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nye a bauld spirit. I had not winnowed the | 
last weight clean out, and the moon was 
shining bright upon the floor, when in 
stalked the presence of my dear Simon 
Glendinning, that is now happy. I never 
saw him plainer in my life than I did that 
moment; he held up an arrow as he passed 
me, and I swarf’d awa wi’ fright. Muckle 
wark there was to bring me to mysell again, 
and sair they tried to make me believe it 
was a trick of Father Nicolas and Simon 
between them, and that the arrow was to 
signify Cupid’s shaft, as the Father called 
it; and mony a time Simon wad threep it 
to me after. I was married—gude man, he 
liked not it should be said that he was seen 
out o’ the body!—But mark the end o’ it, 
Tibb; we were married, and the gray-goose 
wing was the death o° him after a’!” 

‘As it has been of ower mony brave 
mén,” said Tibb; ‘‘I wish there wasna sic a 
bird as a goose, in the wide warld, forhy 
the clecking, that we hae at the burn-side.” 

“But tell me, Tibb,” said Dame Glen- 
dinning, ‘‘what does your leddy aye do read- 
ing out o’ that thick black book wv the sil- 
ver clasps?—there are ower mony gude 
words in it to come frae ony kody buta 
priest—An it were about Robin Hood, or 
some 0’ David Lindsay’s ballants, ane wad 
ken better what to say to it. Jam no mis- 
doubting your mistress nae way, but I wad 
like ill to hae a decent house haunted wi’ 
ghaists and gyre-carlines.” 

““Ye hae nae reason to doubt my leddy, 
or onything she says or does, Dame Glen- 
dinning,” said the faithful Tibb, something 
offended; ‘‘and touching the bairn, it’s weel 
kend she was born on Hallowe’en, was nine 
years gane, and they that are born on Hal- 
lowe’en whiles see mair than ither folk.” 

‘“‘And that wad be the cause, then, that 
the bairn didna mak muckle din about 
what it saw?—if it had been my Halbert 
himself, forby Edward, who is of softer 
nature, he wad hae yammered the haill 
night of a constancy. But it’s like Mis- 
tress Mary has sic sights mair natural to 
her.” 

‘That .znay weel be,” said Tibb; ‘‘for on 
Hallowe’en she was born, as I tell ye, and 
our auld parish priest wad fain hae had the 
night ower, and All-Hallow day begun. 
But for a’ that, the sweet bairn is just like 
ither bairns, as ye may see yourself; and 
except this blessed night and ance before 
when we were in that weary bog on the road 
here, I kenna that it saw mair than ither 
folk.” 
“But what saw she in the bog, then,” 
said Dame Glendinning, ‘‘forby moor-cocks 
and heather bleaters?” | 
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“The wean saw something like a white 
leddy that weised us the gate,” said ‘Tibb; 
‘‘when we were like to hae perished in the 
moss-hags—certain it was that Shagram 
reisted, and I ken Martin thinks he saw 
something.” 

‘‘And what might the white leddy be?” 
said Hlspeth; ‘‘have ye ony guess o’ that?” 

‘It’s weel kend that, Dame Elspeth,” 
said Tibb; “if ye had lived under grit folk 
as [ hae dune, ye wadna be to seek in that 
matter.” 

‘‘T hae aye keepit my ain ha’ house abune 
my head,” said Elspeth, not without em- 
phasis, ‘‘and if I havena lived wi’ grit folk. 
grit folk have lived wi’ me.” 

‘Weel, weel, dame,” said Tibb, ‘‘your par. 
don’s prayed, there was nae offence meant. 
But ye maun ken the great ancient families 
canna be just served wi the ordinary saunts 
(praise to them!) like Saunt Anthony, 
Saunt Cuthbert, and the like, that come 
and gang at every sinner’s bidding, but they 
hae a sort of saunts or angels, or what not, 
to themsells; and as for the White Maiden of 
Avenel, she is kend ower the haill country. 
And she is aye seen to yammer and wail 
before ony o° that family dies, as was weel 
kend by twenty folk before the death of 
Walter Avenel, haly be his cast!” 

“Tf she can do nae mair than that,” said 
Elspeth, somewhat scornfully, “‘they needna | 
make many vows to her, I trow. Can she 
make nae better fend for them than that, 
and has naething better to do than wait 
on them?” 

‘‘Mony braw services can the White 
Maiden do for them to the boot of that, 
and has dune in the auld histories,” said 
Tibb, ‘‘but I mind o’ naething in my day, 
except it was her that the bairn saw in the 
beg. ted 

“‘Aweel, aweel, Tibb,” said Dame Glen- 
dinning, rising and lighting the iron lamp, 
‘these are great privileges of your grand 
folk. But Our Lady and Saunt Paul are 
good eneugh saunts for me, and I’se war- 
rant them never leave mein a bog that 
they can help me out 0’, seeing I send four 
waxen candles to their chapels every Can- 
dlemas; and if they are not seen to weep 
at my death, I’se warrant them smile at 
my joyful rising again, whilk Heaven send 
to alf of us, Amen.” 

“Amen,” answered Tibb, devoutly; and 
now it’s time I should hap up the wee bit 
gathering turf, as the fire is ower low.” 

Busily she set herseif to perform this 
duty. The relict of Simon Glendinning 
did but pause a moment to cast a heedful 
and cautious glance all around the hall, to 
see that nothing was out of its proper place; 
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then, wishing Tibb good-night, she retired 
to repose. 

‘The deil’s in the carline,” said Tibb to 
herself; ‘‘because she was the wife of a cock- 
laird, she thinks herself grander, I trow, 
than the bowerwoman of a lady of that 
ilk!” Having given vent to her suppressed 
spleen in this little ejaculation, Tibb also 
betook herself to slumber. 


CHAPTER V. 


A priest, ye cry, a priest!—lame shepherds they, 
How shall they gather in the straggling flock? 
Dumb dogs which bark not—how shall they compel 
The loitering vagrants to the Master’s fold? 
Fitter to bask before the blazing fire, 
And snuff the mess neat-handed Phillis dresses, 
Than on the snow-wreath battle with the wolf. 
REFORMATION. 


THE health of the Lady of Avenel had been 
gradually decaying ever since her disaster. 
It seemed as if the few years which followed 
her husband’s death had done on her the 
work of half a century. She lost the fresh 
elasticity of form, the color and the mien 
of health, and became wasted, wan, and 
feeble. She appeared to have no formed 
complaint; yet it was evident to those who 
looked on her, that her strength waned 
daily. Her lips at length became blenched 
and her eye dim; yet she spoke not of 
any desire to see a priest, until Elspeth 
Glendinning in her zeal could not refrain 
from touching upon a point which she 
deemed essential to salvation. Alice of 
Avenel received her hint kindly, and 
thanked her for it. 

“‘Tf any good priest would take the trouble 
of such a journey,” she said, ‘‘he should 
be welcome; for the prayers and lessons of 
the good must be at all times advanta- 
geous.” 

This quiet acquiescence was not quite 
what Elspeth Glendinning wished or ex- 
pected. She made up, however, by her own 
enthusiasm, for the lady’s want of eager- 
ness to avail herself of ghostly counsel, and 
Martin was despatched with such haste as 
Shagram would make, to pray one of the 
religious men of Saint Mary’s to come up 
to administer the last consolations to the 
widow of Walter Avenel. 

When the Sacristan had announced to 
the Lord Abbot, that the Lady of the um- 
guhile Walter de Avenel was in very weak 
health in the Tower of Glendearg, and de- 
sired the assistance of a father confessor, 
the lordly monk paused on the request. 

“We do remember Walter de Avenel,” 
he said; “‘a good knight and a valiant; he | 
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i was dispossessed of his lands, and slain by 


the Southron—May not the lady come 
hither to the sacrament of confession? the 
road is distant and painful to travel.” 

‘The lady is unwell, holy father,” an- 
swered the Sacristan, ‘‘and unable to bear 
the journey.” 

“True—ay—yes—then must one of our 
brethren go to her—Knowest thou if she 
hath aught of a jointure from this Walter 
de Avenel?” 

‘““Very little, holy father,” said the Sac- 
ristan; ‘‘she hath resided at Glendearg since 
her husband’s death, well-nigh on the chari- 
ty of a poor widow, called Elspeth Glen- 
dinning.” 

‘‘Why, thou knowest all the widows in 
the country-side!” said the Abbot. ‘‘Ho! 
ho! ho!” and he shook his portly sides at 
his own jest. 

‘‘Ho! ho! ho!” echoed the Sacristan, in 
the tone and tune in which an inferior 
applauds the jest of his superior.—Then 
added, with a hypocritical snuffle, anda sly 
twinkle of his eye, ‘‘It is our duty, most 
holy father, to comfort the widow—He! 
he! he!” 

This last langh was more moderate, until 
the Abbot should put his sanction on the 
jest. 

“Ho! ho!” said the Abbot; ‘‘then, to 
leave jesting, Father Philip, take thou thy 
riding gear, and go to confess this Dame 
Avenel.” 

“But »” said the Sacristan. 

“Give me no Buts; neither But nor If 
pass between monk and Abbot, Father 
Philip; the bands of discipline must not 
be relaxed—heresy gathers force like a snow- 
ball—the multitude expect confessions and 
preachings from the Benedictine, as they 
would from so many beggarly friars—and 
we may not desert the vineyard, though the 
toil be grievous unto us.” 

*‘And with so little advantage to the 
holy monastery,” said the Sacristan. 

‘True, Father Philip; but wot you not 
that what preventeth harm doth good? 
This Julian de Avenel lives a light and evil 
life, and should we neglect the widow of his 
brother, he might foray our lands, and we 
never able to show who hurt us—moreover 
it is our duty to an ancient family, who, in 
their day, have been benefactors to the Ab- 
bey. Away with thee instantly, brother; 
ride night and day, an it be necessary, and 
let men see how diligent Abbot Boniface 
and his faithful children are in the execution 
of their spiritual duty—toil not deterring 
them, for the glen is five miles in length,e- 
fear not withholding them, for it is said 
to be haunted of spectres,—nothing mov- 
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ing them from pursuit of their spiritual 
calling; to the confusion of calumnious 
heretics, and the comfort and edification of 
all true and faithful sons of the Catholic 
Church. I wonder what our brother Eu- 
stace will say to this?” 

Breathless with his own picture of the 
dangers and toil which he was to encoun- 
ter, and the fame which he was to acquire 
(both by proxy), the Abbot moved slowly 
to finish his luncheon in the refectory, and 
the Sacristan, with no very good will, ac- 
companied old Martin in his return to 
Glendearg; the greatest impediment in the 
journey being the trouble of restraining his 
pampered mule, that she might tread in 
something like an equal pace with poor 
jaded Shagram. 

After remaining an hour in private with 
his penitent, the monk returned moody and 
full of thought. Dame Elspeth, who had 
placed for the honored guest some refresh- 
ment in the hall, was struck with the em- 
barrassment which appeared in his counte- 


nance. Elspeth watched him with great 
anxiety. She observed there was that on 


his brow which rather resembled a person 
come from hearing the confession of some 
enormous crime, than the look of a con- 
fessor who resigned a reconciled penitent, 
not to earth, but to heaven. After long 
hesitating, she could not at length refrain 
from hazarding a question. She was sure, 
she said, the leddy had made an easy shrift. 
Five years had they resided together, and 
she could safely say, no woman lived better. 

“‘Woman,” said the Sacristan, sternly, 
“thou speakest thou knowest not what— 
What avails clearing the outside of the plat- 
ter, if the inside be foul with heresy?” 

“Our dishes and trenchers are not so 
clean as they could be wished, holy father,” 
said Elspeth, but half understanding what 
he said, and beginning with her apron to 
wipe the dust from the plates, of which she 
supposed him to complain. 

“‘Forbear, Dame Elspeth,” said the 
monk; ‘‘your plates are as clean as wooden 
trenchers and pewter flagons can well be; 
the foulness of which I speak is of that 
pestilential heresy which is daily becoming 
ingrained in this our Holy Church of Scot- 
land, and as a canker-worm in the rose-gar- 
land of the Spouse.” 

“Holy Mother of Heaven!” said Dame 
Elspeth, crossing herself, ‘‘have I kept 
house with a heretic?” 

“No, Elspeth, no,” replied the monk; 


“it were too strong aspeech for me to make’ 


of this unhappy lady, but I would I could 
say she is free from heretical opinions. 


Alas! they fly about like the pestilence by | 
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noon-day, and infect even the first and fair- 
est of the flock! for it is easy to see of this 
dame, that she hath been high in judgment 
as in rank.” 

‘And she can write and read, I had al- 
most said, as weel as your reverence,” said. 
Elspeth. 

‘*Whom doth she write to, and what doth 
she read?” said the monk, eagerly. 

“Nay,” replied Elspeth, ‘‘I cannot say I 
ever saw her write at all, but her maiden 
that was—she now serves the family—says 
she can write—And for reading, she has 
often read to us good things out of a thick 
black volume with silver clasps.” 

“‘Let me see it,” said the monk, hastily, 
“fon your allegiance as a true vassal—on 
your faith as a Catholic Christian—instant- 
ly—instantly let me see it.” 

The good woman hesitated, alarmed at 
the tone in which the confessor took up her 
information; and being moreover of opinion, 
that what so good a woman as the Lady of 
Avenel studied so devoutly, could not be of 
a tendency actually evil. But borne down 
by the clamor, exclamations, and something 
like threats used by Father Philip, she at 
length brought him the fatal volume. It 
was easy to do this without suspicion on the 
part of the owner, as she lay on her bed ex- 
hausted with the fatigue of a long confer- 
ence with her confessor, and as the small 
round, or turret closet, in which was the 
book and her other trifling property, was 
accessible by another door. Of all her ef- 
fects, the book was the last she would have 
thought of securing, for of what use or in- 
terest could it be in a family who neither 
read themselves, nor were in the habit of 
seeing any who did? so that Dame Elspeth 
had no difficulty in possessing herself of the 
volume, although her heart all the while ac- 
cused her of an ungenerous and an inhos- 
pitable part toward her friend and inmate. 
The double power of a landlord and a feu- 
dal superior was before her eyes; and to say 
truth, the boldness, with which she might 
otherwise have resisted this double author- 
ity, was, I grieve to say it, much qualified. 
by the curiosity she entertained, as a daugh- 
ter of Eve, to have some explanation re- 
specting the mysterious volume which the 
lady cherished with so much care, yet whose 
contents she imparted with such caution. 
yor never had Alice of Avenel read them 
any passage from the book in question untjl 
the iron door of the tower was locked, and 
all possibility of intrusion prevented. Even 
then, she had shown, by the selection of 
particular passages, that she was more anx- 
lous taimpress on their minds the princi- 
ples which the volume contained, than ta 
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introduce them to it as a new rule of 
faith. 

When Elspeth, half curious, half remorse- 
ful, had placed the book in the monk’s 
hands, he exclaimed, after turning over the 
leaves, ‘‘Now, by mine order, it is as I sus- 
pected!—My mule, my mule!—I will abide 
no longer here—well hast thou done, dame, 
in placing in my hands this perilous vol- 
ume.” 

“Ts it then witchcraft or devil’s work?” 
said Dame Elspeth, in great agitation. 

“Nay, God forbid!” said the monk, sign- 
ing himself with the cross. ‘‘It is the Holy 
Scripture. But it is rendered into the vul- 
gar tongue, and therefore, by the order of 
the Holy Catholic Church, unfit to be in 
the hands of any lay person.” 

‘‘And yet is the Holy Scripture com- 
municated for our common salvation,” said 
Elspeth. ‘‘Good father, you must instruct 
mine ignorance better; but lack of wit can- 
not be a deadly sin, and truly, to my poor 
thinking, I should be glad to read the Holy 
Scripture.” 

**T dare say thou wouldst,” said the monk; 
‘fand even thus did our mother Eve seek 
to have knowledge of good and evil, and 
thus Sin came into the world, and Death 
by Sin.” 

“*T am sure, and it is true,” said Elspeth. 
**Oh, if she had dealt by the counsel of 
Saint Peter and Saint Paul!” 

“If she had reverenced the command of 
Heaven,” said the monk, ‘‘which, as it gave 
her birth, life, and happiness, fixed upon the 
grant such conditions as best corresponded 
with its holy pleasure. I tell thee, Elspeth, 
the Word slayeth—that is, the text alone, 
read with unskilled eye and unhallowed lips, 
is like those strong medicines which sick 
men take by the advice of the learned. 
Such patients recover and thrive; while 
those dealing in them, at their own hand, 
shall perish by their own deed.” 

“Nae doubt, nae doubt,” said the poor 
woman, ‘‘your reverence knows best.” 

‘Not I,” said Father Philip, in a tone as 
deferential as he thought could possibly be- 
come the Sacristan of Saint Mary’s,—‘‘Not 
I, but the Holy Father of Christendom, and 
our own holy father the Lord Abbot, know 
best. I, the poor Sacristan of Saint Mary’s, 
can but repeat what I hear from others my 
superiors. Yet of this, good woman, be 
assured—the Word, the mere Word, slayeth. 
But the church hath her ministers to gloze 
and to expound the same unto her faithful 
congregation; and this I say, not so much, 
my beloved brethren—I mean my beloved 
sister” (for the Sacristan had got into the 
end of one of: his old sermons)—‘‘This I 
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speak not so much of the rectors, curates, 
and secular clergy, so called because they 
live after the fashion of the secu/wm or age, 
unbound by those ties which sequestrate us 
from the world; neither do I speak this of 
the mendicant friars, whether black or grey, 
whether crossed or uncrossed; but of the 
monks, and especially of the monks Bene- 
dictine, reformed on the rule of Saint Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, thence called Cistercian, 
of which monks, Christian brethren—sis- 
ter, I would say—great is the happiness and 
glory of the country in possessing the holy 
ministers of Saint Mary’s, whereof I, though 
an unworthy brother, may say it hath pro- 
duced more saints, more bishops, more 
popes—may our patrons make us thankful! 
—than any holy foundation in Scotland. 
Wherefore But I see Martin hath my 
mule in readiness, and I will but salute you 
with the kiss of sisterhood, which maketh 
not ashamed, and so betake me to my toil- 
some return, for the glen is of bad reputation 
for the evil spirits which haunt it. | More- 
over, I may arrive too late at the bridge, 
whereby I may be obliged to take the river, 
which I observed to be somewhat waxen.” 

Accordingly, he took his leave of Dame 
Elspeth, who was confounded by the rapid- 
ity of his utterance, and the doctrine he 
gave forth, and by no means easy on the 
subject of the book, which her conscience 
told her she should not have communicated 
to any one, without the knowledge of its 
owner. 

Notwithstanding the haste which the 
monk, as well as his mule, made to return 
to better quarters than they had left at the 
head of Glendearg; notwithstanding the 
eager desire Father Philip had to be the 
very first who should acquaint the Abbot 
that a copy of the book they most dreaded 
had been found within the Halidome, or 
patrimony of the Abbey; notwithstanding, 
moreover, certain feelings which induced 
him to hurry as fast as possible through the 
gloomy and evil-reputed glen, still the diffi- 
culties of the road, and the rider’s want of 
habitude of quick motion, were such, that 
twilight came upon him ere he had nearly 
cleared the narrow valley. 

It was indeed a gloomy ride. The two 
sides of the vale were so near, that at every 
double of the river the shadows from the 
western sky fell upon, and totally obscured, 
the eastern bank; the thickets of copse- 
wood seemed to wave with a portentous agi- 
tation of boughs and leaves, and the very 
crags and scaurs seemed higher and grim- 
mer than they had appeared to the monk 
while he was traveling in daylight, and in 
company. Iather Philip was heartily re- 
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joiced, when, emerging from the narrow 
glen, he gained the open valley of the 
‘Tweed, which held on its majestic course 
from current to pool, and from pool 
stretched away to other currents, with a 
dignity peculiar to itself amongst the Ncot- 
tish rivers; for whatever may have been the 
drought of the season, the weed usually 
fills up the space between its banks, seldom 
leaving those extensive sheets of shingle 
which deform the margins of many of the 
celebrated Scottish streams. 

The monk, insensible to beauties which 
the age had not regarded as deserying of 
notice, was, nevertheless,» ike a prudent 
general, pleased to find himself out of the 
narrow glen in which the enemy might 
have stolen upon him unperceived. He 
drew up his bridle, reduced his mule to her 
natural and Inxurious amble, instead of the 
agitating and broken trot at which, to his 
no small inconvenience, she had hitherto 
proceeded, and, wiping his brow, gazed 
forth at leisure on the broad moon, which, 
now mingling with the lights of evening, 
was rising over field and forest, village and 
fortalice, and, above all, over the stately 
Monastery, seen far and dim amid the yel- 
low light. 

The worst part of the magnificent 
view, in the monk’s apprehension, was that 
the Monastery stood on the opposite side of 
the river, and that of the many fine bridges 
which have since been built across that 
classical stream, not one then existed. 
There was, however, in recompense, a 
bridge then standing which has since dis- 
appeared, although its ruins may still be 
traced by the curious. 

It was of a very peculiar form. Two 
strong abutments were built on either side 
of the river, at a part where the stream was 
peculiarly contracted. Upon a rock in the 
centre of the current was built a solid piece 
of masonry, constructed like the pier of a 
bridge, and presenting, like a pier, an angle 
to the current of the stream. The masonry 
continued solid until the pier rose to a level 
with the two abutments upon either side, 
and from thence the building rose in the 
form of a tower. The lower story of this 
tower consisted only of an archway or pass- 
age through the building, over either 
entrance to which hung a drawbridge with 
counterpoises, either of which, when drop- 
ped, connected the archway with the op- 
posite abutment, where the farther end of 
the drawbridge rested. When both bridges 
were thus lowered, the passage over the 
river was complete. 

The bridge-keeper, who was the de- 
pendant of a neighboring baron, resided 


with his family in the second and third 
stories of the tower, which, when both 
drawbridges were raised, formed an insu- 
lated fortalice in the midst of the river. 
He was entitled to a small toll or custom 
for the passage, concerning the amount of 
which disputes sometimes arose between 
him and the passengers. It is needless to 
say, that the bridge-ward had usually the 
better in these questions, since he could at 
pleasure detain the traveler on the opposite 
side; or, suffering him to pass half-way, 
might keep him prisoner in his tower till 
they were agreed on the rate of pontage.* 

But it was most frequently with the 
monks of Saint Mary’s that the warder 
had to dispute his perquisites. These holy 
men insisted for, and at length obtained, 
a right of gratuitous passage to themselves, 
greatly to the discontent of the bridge- 
keeper. But when they demanded the 
same immunity for the numerous pilgrims 
who visited the shrine, the bridge-keeper 
waxed restive, and was supported by his 
lord in his resistance. The controversy 
grew animated on -both sides; the Abbot 
menaced excommunication, and the keeper 
of the bridge, though unable to retaliate in 
kind, yet made each individual monk who 
had to cross and recross the river, endure a 
sort of purgatory, ere he would accommodate 
them with a passage. This was a great in- 
convenience, and would have proved a more 
serious one, but that the river was fordable 
for man and horse in ordinary weather. 

It was a fine moonlight night, as we have 
already said, when Father Philip ap- 
proached this bridge, the singular construc- 
tion of which gives a curious idea of the in- 
security of the times. ‘The river was not 
in flood, but it was above its ordinary level 
—a heavy water, as it is called in that 
country, through which the monk had no 
particular inclination to ride, if he could 
manage the matter better. 

‘Peter, my good friend,” cried the Sac- 
ristan, raising his voice; ‘“‘my very excellent 
friend, Peter, be so kind as to lower the 
drawbridge. Peter, I say, dost thou not 
hear?—it is thy gossip, Father Philip, who 
calls thee.” 

Peter heard him perfectly well, and saw 
him into the bargain; but as he had con- 
sidered the Sacristan as peculiarly his 
enemy in his dispute with the convent, he 
went quietly to bed, after reconnoitering the 
monk through his loop-hole, observing to 
his wife, that, ‘“‘riding the water in a 
moonlight night would do the Sacristan no 
harm, and would teach him the value of a 
brig the neist time, on whilk a man might 

* [Note E. Drawbridge at Bridge-end.] 
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pass high and dry, winter and summer, 
flood and ebb.” 

After exhausting his voice in entreaties 
and threats, which were equally unattended 
to by Peter of the Brig, as he was called, 
Father Philip at length moved down the 
river to take the ordinary ford at the head 
of the next stream. Cursing the rustic 
obstinacy of Peter, he began, nevertheless, 
to persuade himself that the passage of the 
river by the ford was not only safe but 
pleasant. The banks and scattered trees 
were so beautifully reflected from the bosom 
of the dark stream, the whole cool and de- 
licious picture formed so pleasing a contrast 
to his late agitation, to the warmth occa- 
sioned by his vain endeavors to move the 
relentless porter of the bridge, that the 
result was rather agreeable than other- 
wise. 

As Father Philip came close to the water’s 
edge, at the spot where he was to enter it, 
there sat a female under a large broken 
scathed oak-tree, or rather under the re- 
mains of such a tree, weeping, wringing her 
hands, and looking earnestly on the current 
of the river. The monk was struck with 
astonishment to see a female there at that 
time of night. But he was, in all honest 
service,—and if a step farther, I put it upon 
his own conscience,—a devoted squire of 
dames. After observing the maiden for a 
moment, although she seemed to take no 
notice of his presence, l.e was moved by her 
distress, and willing to offer his assistance. 
‘‘Damsel,” said he, ‘‘thou seemest in no 
ordinary distress; peradventure, like my- 
self, thou hast been refused passage at the 
bridge by the churlish keeper, and thy 
crossing may concern thee, either for per- 
formance of a vow, or some other weighty 
charge.” 

The maiden uttered some inarticulate 
sounds, looked at the river, and then in the 
face of the Sacristan. It struck Father 
Philip at that instant, that a Highland 
Chief of distinction had been for some time 
expected to pay his vows at the shrine of 
Saint Mary’s; and that possibly this fair 
maiden might be one of his family, trav- 
eling alone for accomplishment of a vow, 
or left behind by some accident, to whom, 
therefore, it would be but right and prudent 
to use every civility in his power, especially 
as she seemed unacquainted with the Low- 
land tongue. Such at least was the only 
motive the Sacristan was ever known to 
assign for his courtesy; if there was any 
other, I once more refer it to his own con- 
science. 

To express himself by signs, the common 
language of all nations, the cautious Sac- 
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ristan first pointed to the river, then to, his 
mule’s crupper, and then made, as grace- 
fully as he could, a sign to induce the fair 
solitary to mount behind him. She seemed 
to understand his meaning, for she rose up 
as if to accept his offer; and while the good 
monk, who, as we have hinted, was no great 
cavalier, labored, with the pressure of the 
right leg and the use of the left rein, to 
place his mule with her side to the bank in 
such a position that the lady might mount 
with ease, she rose from the ground with 
rather portentous activity, and at one bound 
sate behind the monk upon the animal, 
much the firmer rider of the two. The 
mule by no means seemed to approve of this 
double burden; she bounded, bolted, and 
would soon have thrown Father Philip over 
her head, had not the maiden with a firm 
hand detained him in the saddle. 

At length the restive brute changed her 
humor; and, from refusing to budge off the 
spot, suddenly stretched her nose homeward, 
and dashed into the ford as fast as she 
could scamper. A new terror now invaded 
the monk’s mind—the ford seemed un- 
usually deep, the water eddied off in strong 
ripple from the counter of the mule, and 
began to rise upon her side. Philip lost his 
presence of mind, which was at no time 
his most ready attribute, the mule vielded 
to the weight of the current, and as the 
rider was not attentive to keep her head 
turned up the river, she drifted downward, 
lost the ford and her footing at once, and 
began to swim with her head down the 
stream. And what was sufficiently strange, 
at the same moment, notwithstanding the 
extreme peril, the damsel began .to sing, 
thereby increasing, if anything could in- 
crease, the bodily fear of the worthy Sac- 
ristan, 


: 


Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright, 

Both current and ripple are dancing in licht. 

We have roused the night raven, I heard him croak, 
As we piashed along beneath the oak 

That flings its broad branches so far and so wide, 
Their shadows are dancing in midst of the tide. 
“Who wakens my nestliugs,’’ the raven he said, 
“My beak shall ere morn in his blood be red; 

For a blue swoln corpse is a dainty meal, 

And I'll have my share with the pike and the eel, * 


II, 


Merrily swim we, the moon shines bricht, 
There’s a golden gleam on the distant height; 
There’s a silver shower on the alders dank, 

And the drooping willows that wave on the bank, 
I see the abbey, both turret and tower, 

It is all astir for the vesper hour; 

The monks for the chapel are leaving each cell, 


| But where’s Father Philip, should toll the bell? 
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Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright, 
Downward we drift through shadow and light, 
Under yon rock the eddies sleep, 

Calm and silent, dark and deep. 

The Kelpy has risen from the fathomless pool, 
He has lighted his candle of death and of dool: 
Look, Father, look, and you’ laugh to see 
How he gapes and glares with his eyes on thee! 


Iv. 

Good luck to your fishing, whom watch ye to- 
night? 

A man of mean, or a man of might? 

Is it layman or priest that must float in your cove, 

Or lover who crosses to visit his love? 

Hark! heard ye the Kelpy reply, as we pass’d,— 

“God’s blessing on the warder, he lock’d the 
bridge fast! 

All that come to my cove are sunk, 

Priest or layman, lover or monk.’’ 


How long the damsel mignt have con- 
tinued to sing, or where the terrified monk’s 
journey might have ended, is uncertain. 
Asshe sung the last stanza, they arrived 
at, or rather in, a broad tranquil sheet of 
water, caused by a strong wear or dam- 
head, running across the river, which dashed 
in a broad cataract over the barrier. The 
mule, whether from choice, or influenced 
by the suction of the current, made 
toward the cut intended to supply the 
convent mills, and entered it half swim- 
ming half wading, and pitching the un- 
lucky monk to and fro in the saddle at a 
fearful rate. 

As his person flew hither and thither, 
his garment became loose, and in an effort 
to retain it, his hand lighted on the volume 
of the Lady of Avenel which was in his 
bosom. No sooner had he grasped it, than 
his companion pitched him out of the sad- 
dle into the stream, where, still keeping her 
hand on his collar, she gave him two or three 
good souses in the watery fluid, so as to en- 
sure that every other part of him had its 
share of wetting, and then quitted her hold 
when he was so near the side that by a 
slight effort (of a great one he was inca- 
pable) he might scramble on shore. This 
accordingly he accomplished, and turning 
his eyes to see what had become of his ex- 
traordinary companion, she was nowhere 
to be seen; but still he heard, as if from 
the surface of the river, and mixing with 
the noise of the water breaking over the 
dam-head, a fragment of her wild song, 
which seemed to run thus:— 


“‘Tanded—landed! the black book hath won, 
Else had you seen Berwick with morning sun! 
Sain ye, and save ye, and blithe mot ye be, 

For seldom they land that go swimming with me.”’ 


The ecstasy of the monk’s terror could be 
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endured no longer; his head grew dizzy, 
and, after staggering afew steps onward 
and running himself against a wall, he 
sunk down in a state of insensibility. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Now let us sit in conclave. That these weeds 
Be rooted from the vineyard of the church, 
That these foul tares be severed from the wheat, 


We are, I trust, agreed.— Yet how t9 do this. 
Nor hurt the wholesome crop and tender vine 
plants, 


Craves good advisement. 
Tue REFORMATION. 


THE vesper service in the Monastery Church 
of Saint Mary’s was now over. The Abbot 
had disrobed himself of his magnificent 
vestures of ceremony, and resumed his or- 
dinary habit, which was a black gown, worn 
over a white cassock, with a narrow scapu- 
lary; a decent and venerable dress, which 
was calculated to set off to advantage the 
portly mien of Abbot Boniface. 

In quiet times no one could have filled 
the state of a mitred Abbot, for such was 
his dignity, more respectably than this 
worthy prelate. He had, no doubt, many 
of those habits of self-indulgence which 
men are apt to acquire who live for them- 
selves alone. He was vain, moreover; and 
when boldly confronted, had sometimes 
shown symptoms of timidity, not very con- 
sistent with the high claims which he pre- 
ferred as an eminent member of the church, 
or with the punctual deference which he 
exacted from his religious brethren, and all 
who were placed under his command. But 
he was hospitable, charitable, and by no 
means of himself disposed to proceed with 
severity against any one. In short, he 
would in other times have slumbered out 
his term of preferment with as much credit 
as any other ‘‘purple Abbot,” who lived 
easily, but at the same time decorously— 
slept soundly, and did not disquiet himself - 
with dreams. 

But the wide alarm spread through the 
whole Church of Rome by the progress of 
the reformed doctrines, sorely disturbed 
the repose of Abbot Boniface, and opened 
to him a wide field of duties and cares 
which he had never so much as dreamed 
of. There were opinions to be combated 
and refuted—practices to be inquired into 
—heretics to be detected and punished— 
the fallen off to be reclaimed—the waver- 
ing to be confirmed—scandal to be removed 
from the clergy, and the vigor of discipline 
to be re-established. Post upon post arrived 
at the Monastery of Saint Mary’s—horses 
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recking, and riders exhausted—this from 
the Privy Council, that from the Primate 
of Scotland, and this other again from the 
Queen Mother, exhorting, approving, con- 
demning, requesting advice upon this sub- 
ject, and requiring information upon that. 

These missives Abbot Boniface received 
with an important air of helplessness, or a 
helpless air of importance, whichever the 
reader may please to term it, evincing at 
once gratified vanity, and profound trouble 
of mind. 

The sharp-witted Primate of Saint An- 
drews had foreseen the deficiencies of the 
Abbot of Saint Mary’s, and endeavored to 
provide for them by getting admitted into 
his Monastery as Sub-Prior a brother Cis- 
tercian, a man of parts and knowledge, de- 
voted to the service of the Catholic Church, 
and very capable not only to advise the 
Abbot on occasions of difficulty, but to 
make him sensible of his duty in case he 
should, from good-nature or timidity, be 
disposed to shrink from it. 

Father Eustace played the same part in 
the Monastery as the old general who, in 
foreign armies, is placed at the elbow of the 
Prince of the Blood, who nominally com- 
mands in chief, on condition of attempting 
nothing without the advice of his dry- 
nurse; and he shared the fate of all such 
dry-nurses, being heartily disliked as well 
as feared by his principal. Still, however, 
the Primate’s intention was fully an- 
swered. Father Eustace became the con- 
stant theme and often the bugbear of the 
worthy Abbot, who hardly dared to turn 
himself in his bed without considering 
what Father Eustace would think of it. In 
every case of difficulty, Father Eustace was 
summoned, and his opinion asked; and no 
sooner was the embarrassment removed, 
than the Abbot’s next thought was how to 
get rid of his adviser. In every letter 
which he wrote to those in power, he 
recommended Father Eustace to some high 
church preferment, a bishopric or an 
abbey; and as they dropped one after 
another, and were otherwise conferred, he 
began to think, as he confessed to the Sac- 
ristan in the bitterness of his spirit, that 
the Monastery of Saint Mary’s had got a 
life-rent lease of their Sub-Prior. 

Yet more indignant he would have been, 
had he suspected that Father Eustace’s 
ambition was fixed upon his own mitre, 
which, from some attacks of an apoplectic 
nature, deemed by the Abbot’s friends to 
be more serious than by himself, it was 
supposed might be shortly vacant. But 
the confidence which, like other digni- 
taries, he reposed in his own health, pre- 
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vented Abbot Boniface from imagining 
that it held any concatenation with the 
motions of Father Eustace. 

The necessity under which he found 
himself of consulting with his grand ad- 
viser, In cases of real difficulty, rendered 
the worthy Abbot particularly desirous of 
doing without him in all ordinary cases of 
administration, though not without consid- 
ering what Father Eustace would have said 
of the matter. He scorned, therefore, to 
give a hint to the Sub-Prior of the bold 
stroke by which he had despatched Brother 
Philip to Glendearg; but when the vespers 
came without his re-appearance. he became 
a little uneasy, the more as other matters 
weighed upon his mind. The feud with 
the warder or keeper of the bridge threat- 
ened to be attended with bad consequences, 
as the man’s quarrel was taken up by the 
martial baron whom he served; and press- 
ing letters of an unpleasant tendency had 
just arrived from the Primate. Like a 
gouty man, who catches hold of his crutch 
while he curses the infirmity that reduces 
him to use it, the Abbot, however reluctant, 
found himself obliged to require Eustace’s 
presence, after the service was over, in his 
house, or rather palace, which was attached 
to, and made part of, the Monastery. 

Abbot Boniface was seated in his high- 
backed chair, the grotesque carved back of 
which terminated in a mitre, before a fire 
where two or three large logs were reduced 
to one red glowing mass of charcoal. At 
his elbow, on an oaken stand, stood the 
remains of a roasted capon, on which his 
reverence had made his evening meal, 
flanked by a goodly stoup of Bordeaux of 
excellent flavor. He was gazing indolently 
on the fire, partly engaged in meditation on 
his past and present fortunes, partly occu- 
pied by endeavoring to trace towers and 
steeples in the red embers. 

“Yes,” thought the Abbot to himself, 
‘tin that red perspective I could fancy to 
myself the peaceful towers of Dundrennan, 
where I passed my life ere I was called to 
pomp and to trouble. A quiet brother- 
hood we were, regular in our domestic 
duties; and when the frailties of humanity 
prevailed over us, we confessed, and were 
absolved by each other, and the most for- 
midable part of the penance was the jest of 
the convent on the culprit. I can almost 
fancy that I see the cloister garden, and the 
pear-trees which I grafted with my own 
hands. And for what have I changed all 
this, but to be overwhelmed with business 
which concerns me not, to be called My 
Lord Abbot, and to be tutored by Father 
Eustace? I would these towers were the 
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Abbey of Aberbrothwick, and Father 
Kustace the Abbot,—or I would he were in 
the fire on any terms, so I were rid of him! 
The Primate says our Holy Father the 
Pope hath an adviser—I am sure he could 
not live a week with such a one as mine. 
Then there is no learning what Father 
Eustace thinks till you confess your own 
difficulties—No hint will bring forth his 
opinion—he is like a miser, who will not 
unbuckle his purse to bestow a farthing, 
until the wretch who needs it has owned 
his excess of poverty, and wrung out the 
boon by importunity. And thus I am dis- 
honored in the eyes of my religious brethren, 
who behold me treated like a child which 
hath no sense of its own—I will bear it no 
longer!—Brother Bennet”—(a lay brother 
answered to his call) —‘‘tell Father Eustace 
that I need not his presence.” 

‘“‘T came to say to your reverence, that 
the holy father is entering even now from 
the cloisters.” 

**Be it so,” said the Abbot, ‘‘he is wel- 
come,—remove these things—or rather, 
place atrencher, the holy father may be a 
little hungry—yet, no—remove them, for 
there is no good fellowship in him—Let the 
stoup of wine remain, however, and place 
another cup.” 

The lay brother obeyed these contradic- 
tory commands in the way he judged most 
seemly—he removed the carcass of the half- 
sacked capon, and placed two goblets beside 
the stoup of Bordeaux. At the same in- 
stant entered Father Eustace. 

He was a thin, sharp-faced, slight-made 
little man, whose keen grey eyes seemed 
almost to look through the person to whom 
he addressed himself. His body was emaci- 
ated not only with the fasts which he ob- 
served with rigid punctuality, but also by 
the active and unwearied exercise of his 
sharp and piercing intellect:— 


A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the puny body to decay, 
And o’er-inform’d the tenement of clay. 


He turned with conventual reverence to 
the Lord Abbot; and as they stood together, 
it was scarce possible to see a more complete 
difference of form and expression. The 
good-natured rosy face and laughing eye of 
the Abbot, which even his present anxiety 
could not greatly ruffle, was a wonderful 
contrast to the thin pallid cheek and quick 
penetrating glance of the monk, in which 
an eager and keen spirit glanced through 
eyes to which it seemed to give supernat- 
ural lustre. 

‘The Abbot opened the conversation by 
motioning to his monk to take a stool, and 
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inviting to a cup of wine. The courtesy 
was declined with respect, yet not without 
a remark, that the vesper service was past. 

**For the stomach’s sake, brother,” said 
the Abbot, coloring a littl—‘*You know 
the text.” 

“It is a dangerous one,” answered the 
monk, ‘to handle alone, or at late hours. 
Cut off from human society, the juice of. 
the grape becomes a perilous companion of 
solitude, and therefore I ever shun it.” 

Abbot Boniface had poured himself out 
a goblet which might hold about half an 
English pint; but, either struck with the 
truth of the observation, or ashamed to act 
in direct opposition to it, he suffered it to 
remain untasted before him, and immedi- 
ately changed the subject. 

“The Primate hath written to us,” said 
he, ‘‘to make strict search within our 
bounds after the heretical persons de. 
nounced in this list, who have withdrawn 
themselves from the justice which their 
opinions deserve. It is deemed probable 
that they will attempt to retire to England 
by our Borders, and the Primate requireth 
me to watch with vigilance, and what not.” 

‘“Assuredly,” said the monk, “‘the magis- 
trate should not bear the sword in vain— 
those be they that turn the world upside 
down—and doubtless your reverend wisdom 
will with due diligence second the exertions 
of the Right Reverend Father in God, being 
in the peremptory defence of the Holy 
Church.” 

‘“Ay, but how is this to be done?” an- 
swered the Abbot; ‘‘Saint Mary aid us! 
The Primate writes to me as if I were a 
temporal baron—a man under command, 
having soldiers under him! He says, send 
forth—scour the country—guard the passes 
—Truly these men do not travel as those 
who would give their lives for nothing—the 
last who went south passed the dry-march 
at the Riding-burn with an escort of thirty 
spears, as our reverend brother the Abbot 
of Kelso did write unto us. How are cowls 
and scapularies to stop the way?” | 

“Your Bailiff is accounted a good man 
at arms, holy father,” said Eustace; ‘‘your 
vassals are obliged to rise for the defence of 
the Holy Kirk—it is the tenure on which 
they hold their lands—if they will not come 
forth for the Church which gives them 
bread, let their possessions be given to 
others.” 

“We shall not be wanting,” said the 
Abbot, collecting himself with importance, 
‘*to do whatever may advantage Holy Kirk 
—thyself shall hear the charge to our Bailiff 
and our officials—but here again is our con- 
troversy with the warden of the bridge and 
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the Baron of Meigailot—-Saint Mary! vex- 
ations do so multiply upon the House, and 
upon the generation, that a man wots not 
where to turn to! ‘Thou didst say, Father 
Eustace, thou wouldst look into our evi- 
dents touching this free passage for the pil- 
grims?” 

*‘T have looked into the Chartulary of 
the House, holy father,” said Eustace, 
*fand therein I find a written and formal 
grant of all duties and customs payable at 
the drawbridge of Brigton, not only by 
ecclesiastics of this foundation, but by every 
pilgrim truly designed to accomplish his 
vows at this House, to the Abbot Ailford, 
and the Monks of the house of Saint Mary 
in Kennaquhair, from that time and for 
ever, The deed is dated on Saint Bridget’s 
Even, in the year of Redemption 1137, and 
bears the sign and seal of the granter, 
Charles of Meigallot, great-great-grand- 
father of this baron, and purports to be 
granted for the safety of his own soul, and 
for the weal of the souls of his father and 
mother, and of all his predecessors and suc- 
cessors, being Barons of Meigallot.” 

‘But he alleges,” said the Abbot, ‘‘that 
the bridge-wards have been in possession of 
these dues, and have rendered them avail- 
able for more than fifty years—and the 
baron threatens violence—meanwhile, the 
journey of the pilgrims is interrupted, to 
the prejudice of their own souls and the 
diminution of the revenues of Saint Mary. 
The Sacristan advised us to put on a boat; 
but the warden, whom thou knowest to be 
a godless man, has sworn the devil tear 
him, but that if they put on a boat on the 
laird’s stream, he will rive her board from 
board—and then some say we should com- 

ound the claim for a small sum in silver.” 

ere the Abbot paused a moment for a re- 
ply, but receiving none, he added, ‘‘But 
what thinkest thou, Father Eustace? why 
art thou silent?” 

“Because I am surprised at the question 
which the Lord Abbot of Saint Mary’s asks 
at the youngest of his brethren.” 

“Youngest in time of your abode with 
us, Brother Eustace,” said the Abbot, ‘‘not 
youngest in years, or I think in experience. 
Sub-Prior also of this convent.” 

‘Tt am astonished,” continued Eustace, 
“that the Abbot of this venerable house 
should ask of any one whether he can alien- 
ate the patrimony of our holy and divine 
patroness, or give up to an unconscientious, 
and perhaps a heretic baron, the rights 
conferred on this church by his devout pro- 
genitor. Popes and councils alike prohibit 
it—the honor of the living, and the weal of 
departed souls, alike forbid it—it may not 
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be. To force, if he dare use it, we must 
surrender; but never by our consent should . 
we see the goods of the church plundered, 
with as little scruple as he would drive off 
a herd of English beeves. Rouse yourself, 
reverend father, and doubt nothing but 
that the good cause shall prevail. Whet 
the spiritual sword, and direct it against 
the wicked who would usurp our holy 
rights. Whet the temporal sword, if it be 
necessary, and stir up the courage and zeal 
of your loyal vassals.” i 

The Abbot sighed deeply. ‘‘All this,” 
he said, ‘‘is soon spoken by him who hath 
to act it not; but ” He was interrupted 
by the entrance of Bennet rather hastily. 
“The mule on which the Sacristan had set 
out in the morning had returned,” he said, 
‘“‘to the convent stable all over wet, and 
with the saddle turned round beneath her 
belly.” 

‘Sancta Maria!” said the Abbot, ‘‘our 
dear brother hath perished by the way!” 

“It may not be,” said Eustace, hastily 
—‘‘let the bell be tolled—cause the brethren 
to get torches—alarm the village—hurry 
down to the river—I myself will be the fore- 
most.” : 

The real Abbot stood astonished and 
agape, wlien at once he beheld his office 
filled, and saw all which he ought to have 
ordered, going forward at the dictates of 
the youngest monk in the convent. But 
ere the orders of Eustace, which nobody 
dreamed of disputing, were carried into ex- 
ecution, the necessity was prevented by the 
sudden apparition of the Sacristan, whose 
supposed danger excited all the alarm. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart. 

MAcBETH. 


WHat betwixt cold and fright, the afflicted 
Sacristan stood before his Superior, propped 
on the friendly arm of the convent miller, 
drenched with water, and scarce able to 
utter a syllable. 

After various attempts to speak, the first 
words he uttered were— 


“Swim we merrily—the moon shines bright.’’ 


‘Swim we merrily!” retorted the Abbot, 
indignantly; ‘‘a merry night have ye chosen 
for swimming, and a becoming salutation 
to your Superior!” . 

‘Our brother is bewildered,” said Eu- 
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stace; “‘speak, Father Philip, how is it 
with you!” 


“Good luck to your fishing,”’ 


continued the Sacristan, making a most dol- 
orous attempt at the tune of his strange 
companion. 

*“Good luck to your fishing!” repeated 
the Abbot, still more surprised than dis- 
pleased; ‘‘by my halidome he is drunken 
with wine, and comes to our presence with 
his jolly catches in his throat! If bread 
and water can cure this folly i 

“‘With your pardon, venerable father,” 
said the Sub-Prior, ‘‘of water our brother 
has had enough; and methinks, the confu- 
sion of his eye is rather that of terror than 
of aught unbecoming his profession. Where 
did you find him, Hob Miller?” 

**An it please your reverence, I did but go 
to shut the sluice of the mill—and as I was 
going to shut the sluice, I heard something 
groan near to me; but judging it was one 
of Giles Fletcher’s hogs—for, so please 
you, he never shuts his gate—I caught up 
my lever, and was about—Saint Mary for- 
give me!—to strike where I heard the 
sound, when, as the saints would have it, 
I heard the second groan just like that of a 
living man. So I called up my knaves, 
and found the Father Sacristan lying wet 
and senseless under the wall of our kiln. 
So soon as we brought him to himself a 
bit, he prayed to be brought to your rev- 
erence, but I doubt me his wits have gone 
a bell-wavering by the road. It was but 
now that he spoke in somewhat better 
form.” 

‘Well!’ said Brother Eustace, ‘‘thou hast 
done well, Hob Miller; only begone now, 
and remember a second time to pause, ere 
you strike in the dark.” 

“‘Please your reverence, it shall be a les- 
son to me,” said the miller, ‘‘not to mis- 
take a holy man for a hog again, so long as 
I live.” And, making a bow, with pro- 
found humility, the miller withdrew. 

“‘And now that this churl is gone, Father 
Philip,” said Eustace, ‘‘wilt thou tell our 
venerable Superior what ails thee? art thou 
vino gravatus, man? if so we will have 
thee to thy cell.” 

‘*‘Water! water! not wine,” muttered the 
exhausted Sacristan. 

‘‘Nay,” said the monk, “if that be thy 
eemplaint, wine may perhaps cure thee;” 
and he reached him a cup, which the pa- 
tient drank off to his great benefit. 

“‘And now,” said the Abbot, ‘‘let his gar- 
ments be changed, or rather let him be car- 
ried to the infirmary; for it will prejudice 
our health, should we hear his narrative 


while he stands there, steaming like a rising 
hoar-frost.” 

‘*T will hear his adventure,” said Eustace, 
‘‘and report it to your reverence.” And, 
accordingly, he attended the Sacristan te 
his cell. In about half-an-hour he returned 
to the Abbot. 

“How is it with Father Philip?” said 
the Abbot; ‘‘and through what came he 
into such a state?” 

‘‘He comes from Glendearg, reverend 
sir,” said Eustace; ‘‘and for the rest, he 
telleth such a legend, as has not been heard 
in this Monastery for many a long day.” 
He then gave the Abbot the outlines of the 
Sacristan’s adventures in the homeward 
journey, and added, that for some time he 
was inclined to think his brain was infirm, 
Seeing he had sung, laughed, and wept all 
in the same breath. \ 

‘‘A wonderful thing it is to us,” said the 
Abbot, ‘‘that Satan has been permitted to 
put forth his hand thus far on one of our 
sacred brethren!” 

“True,” said Father Eustace; ‘‘but for 
every text. there isa paraphrase; and I have 
my suspicions, that if the drenching of Fa- 
ther Philip cometh of the Evil One, yet it 
may not have been altogether without his 
own personal fault.” 

‘‘How!” said the Father Abbot; ‘‘I will 
not believe that thou makest doubt that 
Satan, in former days, hath been permitted 
to afflict saints and holy men, even as he 
afflicted the pious Job?” 

‘‘God forbid I should make question of 
it,” said the monk, crossing himself; ‘‘yet, 
where there is an exposition of the Sacris- 
tan’s tale, which is less than miraculous, I 
hold it safe to consider it at least, if not 
to abide by it. Now, this Hob the Miller 
hath a buxom daughter. Suppose—I say 
only suppose—that our Sacristan met her 
at the ford on her return from her uncle’s 
on the other side, for there she hath this 
evening been—suppose, that, in courtesy, 
and to save her stripping hose and shoon, 
the Sacristan brought her across behind 
him—suppose he carried his famuiliarities 
farther than the maiden was willing to 
admit; and we may easily suppose, far- 
ther, that this wetting was the result of it.” 

“‘And this legend invented to deceive 
us!” said the Superior, reddening with 
wrath; ‘‘but most strictly shall it be sifted 
and inquired into; it is not upon us that 
Father Philip must hope to pass the result 
of his own evil practices for doings of 
Satan. To-morrow cite the wench to appear 
before us—we will examine, and we will 
punish.” 

‘Under your reverence’s favor,” said 
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Eustace, ‘‘that were but poor policy. As 
things now stand with us, the heretics 
catch hold of each flying report which tends 
to the scandal of our clergy. We must 
abate the evil, not only by strengthening 
discipline, but also by suppressing and sti- 
fling the voice of scandal. If my conjectures 
are true, the miller’s daughter will be silent 
for her own sake; and your reverence’s 
authority may also impose silence on her 
father, and on the Sacristan. If he is 
again found to afford room for throwing 
dishonor on his order, he can be punished 
with severity, but at the same time with 
secrecy. For what say the Decretals! 
Facinora ostendi dum punientur, flagitra 
autem abscondi debent.” 

A sentence of Latin, as Eustace had be- 
fore observed, had often much influence oh 
the Abbot, because he understood it not 
fluently, and was ashamed to acknowledge 
his ignorance. On these terms they parted 
for the night. 

The next day, Abbot Boniface strictly 
interrogated Philip on the real cause of his 
disaster of the previous night. But the 
Sacristan stood firm to his story; nor was 
he found to vary from any point of it, al- 
though the answers he returned were in 
some degree incoherent, owing to his in- 
termingling with them ever and anon 
snatches of the strange damsel’s song, 
which had made such deep impression on 
his imagination that he could not pre- 
vent himself from imitating it repeatedly 
in the course of his examination. The 
Abbot had compassion with the Sacris- 
tan’s involuntary frailty, to which some- 
thing supernatural seemed annexed, and 
finally became of opinion, that Father 
Eustace’s more natural explanation was 
rather plausible than just. And, indeed, 
although we have recorded the adventure 
as we find it written down, we cannot for- 
bear to add that there was a schism on the 
subject in the convent, and that several of 
the brethren pretended to have good reason 
for thinking that the miller’s black-eyed 
daughter was at the bottom of the affair 
after all. Whichever way it might be in- 
terpreted, all agreed that it had too ludi- 
crous a sound to be permitted to get abroad, 
and therefore the Sacristan was charged, on 
his vow of obedience, to say no more of his 
ducking; an injunction which, having once 
eased his mind by telling his story, it may 
be well conjectured that he joyfully obeyed. 

The attention of Father Eustace was 
much less forcibly arrested by the marvel- 
lous tale of the Sacristan’s danger, and his 
escape, than by the mention of the volume 
which he had brought with him from the 
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Tower of Glendearg. A copy of the Scrip- 
tures, translated into the vulgar tongue. 
had found its way even into the proper terri- 
tory of the church, and had been discovered 
in one of the most hidden and sequestered 
recesses of the Halidome of Saint Mary’s. 

He anxiously requested to see the vol- 
ume. In this the Sacristan was unable to 
gratify him, for he had lost it, as far as he 
recollected, when the supernatural being, 
as‘he conceived her to be, took her depart- 
ure from him. Father Eustace went down 
to the spot in person, and searched all 
around it, in hopes of recovering the vol- 
ume in question; but his labor was in vain. 
He returned to the Abbot, and reported 
that it must have fallen into the river or the 
mill-stream; ‘‘for I will hardly believe,” — 
he said, ‘‘that Father Philip’s musical friend 
would fly off with a copy of the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” 

‘‘Being,” said the Abbot, ‘‘as it is, an 
heretical translation, it may be thought 
that Satan may have power over it.”. 

“Ay!” said Father Eustace, ‘it is indeed 
his chiefest magazine of artillery, when he 
inspireth presumptuous and daring men to 
set forth their own opinions and expositions 
of Holy Writ. But though thus abused, 
the Scriptures are the source of our salva- 
tion, and are no more to be reckoned un- 
holy, because of these rash men’s proceed- 
ings, than a powerful medicine is to be con- 
temned, or held poisonous, because bold 
and evil leeches have employed it to the 
prejudice of their patients. With the per- 
mission of your reverence, I would that this 
matter were looked into more closely. I 
will myself visit the 'Tower of Glendearg ere 
Iam many hours older, and we shall see if 
any spectre or white woman of the wild will 
venture to interrupt my journey or return. 
Have I your reverend permission and your 
blessing?” he added, but in a tone that ap- 
peared to set no great store by either. 

“Thou hast both, my brother,” said the 
Abbot; but no sooner had Eustace left the 
apartment, than Boniface could not help 
breaking on the willing ear of the Sacristan 
his sincere wish, that any spirit, black, 
white, or grey, would read the adviser such 
a lesson, as to cure him of his presumption 
in esteeming himself wiser than the whole 
community. 

‘I wish him no worse lesson,” said the 
Sacristan, “than to go swimming merrily 
down the river with a ghost behind, and 
Kelpies, night-crows, and mud-eels, all 
waiting to have a snatch at him. 

Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright! 


Good luck to your fishing, whom watch you to: 
night?’’ 
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“Brother Philip,” said the Abbot, ‘‘we 
exhort thee to say thy prayers, compose | 
thyself, and banish that foolish chant from 
thy mind;—it is but a deception of the 
devil’s.” ; 

“*T will essay, reverend father,” said the 
Sacristan, ‘but the tune hangs by my 
memory like a bur in a beggar’s rags; it 
mingles with the psalter—the very bells of 
the convent seem to repeat the words, and 
jingle to the tune; and were you to put me 
to death at this very moment, it is my belief 
I should die singing it—‘Now swim we 
merrily’—it is as it were a spell upon me.” 

He then again began to warble 


“Good luck to your fishing,”’ 


And checking himself in the strain with 
difficulty, he exclaimed, ‘‘It is too certain 
—I am but a lost priest! Swim we merrily 
I shall sing it at the very mass—Woe 
is me! I shall sing all the remainder of my 
life, and yet never be able to change the 
tune!” 

The honest Abbot replied, ‘‘he knew 
many a good fellow in the same condition;” 
and concluded the remark with ‘‘ho! ho! 
ho!”—for his reverence, as the reader may 
partly have observed, was one of’ those dull 
folks who love a quiet joke. 

The Sacristan, well acquainted with his 
Superior’s humor, endeavored to join in the 
laugh, but his unfortunate canticle came 
again across his imagination, and inter- 
rupted the hilarity of his customary echo. 

**By the rood, Brother Philip,” said the 
Abbot, much moved, ‘‘you become alto- 
gether intolerable! and Iam convinced that 
such a spell could not subsist over a person 
of religion, and in a religious house, unless 
he were under mortal sin. Wherefore, say 
the seven penitentiary psalms—make dili- 
gent use of thy scourge and hair-cloth— 
refrain for three days from all food, save 
bread and water—I myself will shrive thee, 
and we will see if this singing devil may be 
driven out of thee; at least I think Father 
Eustace himself could devise no better ex- 
orcism.” 

The Sacristan sighed deeply, but knew 
remonstrance was vain. He retired there- 
fore to his cell, to try how far psalmody 
might be able to drive off the sounds of the 
siren tune which haunted his memory. 

Meanwhile, Father Eustace proceeded to 
the drawbridge, in his way to the lonely 
valley of Glendearg. In a brief conversa- 
tion with the churlish warder, he had the 
address to render him more tractable in the 
controversy betwixt him and the convent. 
He reminded him that his father had been 


a vassal under the community; that his; 
Vou. IV.—33, 
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brother was childless; and that their pos- 
session would revert to the church on his 
death, and might be either granted to him- 
self, the warder, or to some greater favorite 
of the Abbot, as matters chanced to stand 
betwixt them at the time. The Sub-Prior 
suggested to him also, the necessary con- 
nection of interests betwixt the Monastery 
and the office which this man enjoyed. He 
listened with temper to his rude and 
churlish answers: and by keeping his own 
interest firm pitched in his view, he had 
the satisfaction to find that Peter gradually 
softened his tone, and consented to let 
every pilgrim who traveled upon foot pass 
free of exaction until Pentecost next; they 
who traveled on horseback or otherwise, 
contenting to pay the ordinary custom. 
Having thus accommodated a matter in 
which the weal of the convent was so deeply 
interested, Father Eustace proceeded on 
his journey. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Nay, dally not with time, the wise man’s treasure, 
Though fools are lavish on’t—the fatal Fisher 
Hooks souls, while we waste moments. 

Oup Puay. 


A NovrMBER mist overspread the little 
valley, up which slowly but steadily rode 
the Monk Eustace. He was not insensible 
to the feeling of melancholy inspired by 
the scene and by the season. The stream 
seemed to murmur with a deep and op- 
pressed note, as if bewailing the departure 
of autumn. Among the scattered copses 
which here and there fringed its banks, the 
oak-trees only retained that pallid green 
that precedes their russet hue. The leaves 
of the willows were most of them stripped 
from the branches, lay rustling at each 
breath, and disturbed by every step of the 
mule; while the foliage of other trees, 
totally withered, kept still precarious pos- 
session of the boughs, waiting the first wind 
to scatter them. 

The monk dropped into the natural train 
of pensive thought which these autumnal 
emblems of mortal hopes are peculiarly cal- 
culated to inspire. ‘‘There,” he said, look- 
ing at the leaves which lay strewed around, 
‘‘lie the hopes of early youth, first formed 
that they may soonest wither, and loveliest 
in spring to become most contemptible in 
winter; but you, ye lingerers,” he added, 
looking to a knot of beeches which still 
bore their withered leaves, ‘‘you are the 
proud plans of adventurous manhood, 
formed later, and still clinging to the mind 
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of age, although it acknowledges their in- 
anity! None lasts—none endures, save the 
foiiage of the hardy oak, which only begins 
to show itself when that of the rest of the 
forest has enjoyed half its existence. <A 
pale and decayed hue is all it possesses, but 
still it retains that symptom of vitality to 
the last.—So be it with Father Eustace! 
The fairy hopes of my youth I have trodden 
under foot like those neglected rustlers—to 
the prouder dreams of my manhood I look 
back as to lofty chimeras, of which the 
pith and essence have long since faded; 
but my religious vows, the faithful profes- 
sion which I have made in my maturer age, 
shall retain life while aught of Eustace 
lives. Dangerous it may be—feeble it must 
be—yet live it shall, the proud determina- 
tion to serve the church of which I ama 
member, and to combat the heresies by 
which she is assailed.” Thus spoke, at 
least thus thought, a man zealous according 
to his imperfect knowledge, confounding 
the vital interests of Christianity with the 
extravagant and usurped claims of the 
Church of Rome, and defending his cause 
with an ardor worthy of a better. 

While moving onward in this contempla- 
tive mood, he could not help thinking more 
than once, that he saw in his path the form 
of a female dressed in white, who appeared 
in the attitude of lamentation. But the 
impression was only momentary; and when- 
ever he looked steadily to the pceint where 
he conceived the figure appeared, it always 
proved that he had mistaken some natural 
object, a white crag, or the trunk of a de- 
eayed birch-tree with its silver bark, for 
the appearance in question. 

Father Eustace had dwelt too long in 
Rome to partake the superstitious feelings 
of the more ignorant Scottish clergy; yet 
he certainly thought it extraordinary, that 
so strong an impression should haye been 
made on his mind by the Jegend of the Sac- 
ristan. ‘‘It is strange,” he said to himself, 
“that this story, which doubtless was the 
invention of Brother Philip to cover his 
own impropriety of conduct, should run go 
much in my head, and disturb my more 
serious thoughts—I am wont, I think, to 
have more command over my senses.’ I will 
repeat my prayers, and banish such- folly 
from my recollection.” 

The monk accordingly began with devo- 
tion to tell his beads, in pursuance of the 
prescribed rule of his order, and was not 
again disturbed by any wanderings of the 
imagination, until he found himself beneath 
the little fortalice cf Glendearg. 

Dame Glendinning, who stood at the 
gate, set up a shout of surprise and joy at 
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seeing the good father. ‘‘Martin,” she 
said, ‘‘Jasper, where be a’ the folk?—help 
the right reverend Sub-Prior to dismount, 
and take his mule from him.—O father! 
God has sent you in our need—I was just 
going to send man and horse to the con- 
vent, though I ought to be ashamed to give 
so much trouble to your reverences.” 

“Our trouble matters not, good dame,’ 
said Father Eustace; ‘‘in what can I pleas- 
ure you? I came hither to visit the Lady 
of Avenel.” 

‘“Well-a-day!” said Dame Elspeth, ‘‘and 
it was on her part that I had the boldness 
to think of summoning you, for the good 
lady will never be able to wear over the 
day!—Would it please you to go to her 
chamber?” 

‘‘Hath she not been shriven by Father 
Philip?” said the monk. 

‘“‘Shriven she was,” said the Dame of 
Glendearg, and by Father Philip, as your 
reverence truly says—but—I wish it may 
have been aclean shrift—Methought Father 
Philip looked but moody upon it—and there 
was a book which he took away with him, 
that ” She paused, as if unwilling to 
proceed. 

‘Speak out, Dame Glendinning,” said the 
Father; ‘‘with us it is your duty to have no 
secrets.” 

“Nay, if it please your reverence, it is 
not that I would keep anything from your 
reverence’s knowledge, but I fear I should 
prejudice the lady in your opinion; for she 
is an excellent lady—months and years hath 
she dwelt in this tower, and none more ex- 
emplary than she; but this matter, doubt- 
less, she will explain it herself to your rever- 
ence.” 

‘*T desire first to know it from you, Dame 
Glendinning,” said the monk; ‘‘and I again 
repeat, it is your duty to tell it to me.” 

‘“This book, if it please your reverence, 
which Father Philip removed from Glen- 
dearg, was this morning returned to us in 
a strange manner,” said the good widow. 

“Returned!” said the monk; ‘‘how mean 
you?” 

‘‘T mean,” answered Dame Glendinning, 
‘that it was brought back to the Tower of 
Glendearg, the saints best know how—that 
same book which Father Philip carried with 
him but yesterday. Old Martin, that is my 
tasker and the lady’s servant, was driving 
out the cows to the pasture—for we have 
three good milk-cows, reverend father, 
blessed be Saint Waldave, and thanks to the 
holy Monastery " 

The monk groaned with impatience; but 
he remembered that a woman of the good 
dame’s condition was like a top, which, if 
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you let it spin on untouched, must at last 
come to a pause; but, if you interrupt it by 
flogging, there is no end to its gyrations. 
‘But, to speak no more of the cows, your 
reverence, though they are likely cattle as 
ever were tied to a stake, the tasker was 
driving them out, and the lads, that is my 
Halbert and my Edward, that your rever- 
ence has seen at church on holidays, and 
especially Halbert,—for you patted him on 
the head and gave him a brooch of Saint 
Cuthbert, which he wears in his bonnet,— 
and little Mary Avenel, that is the lady’s 
daughter, they ran all after the cattle, and 
began to play up and down the pasture as 
young folk will, your reverence. And at 
length they lost sight of Martin and the 
cows; and they began to run up a little 
cleugh which we call Corri-nan-Shian, 
where there is a wee bit stripe of a burn, 
and they saw there—Good guide us!—a 
White Woman sitting on the burn-side 
wringing her hands—gso the bairns were 
frighted to see a strange woman sitting 
there, all but Halbert, who will be sixteen 
come Whitsuntide; and, besides, he never 
feared ony thing—and when they went up 
to her—behold she was passed away!” 

‘‘For shame, good woman!” said Father 
Eustace; ‘‘a woman of your sense to listen 
to a tale so idle!—the young folk told you 
a lie, and that was all.” 

*“Nay, sir, 1t was more than that,” said 
the old dame; ‘‘for, besides that they never 
told me a lie in their lives, I must warn you 
that on the very ground where the White 
Woman was sitting, they found the Lady 
of Avenel’s book, and brought it with them 
to the tower.” 

‘That is worthy of mark at least,” said 
the monk.: ‘‘Know you no other copy of 
this volume within these bounds?” 

“‘None, your reverence,” returned Els- 
peth; ‘‘why should there?—no one could 
read it were there twenty.” 

“Then you are sure it is the very same 
volume which you gave to Father Philip?” 
said the monk. 

“‘As sure as that I now speak with your 
reverence.” 

“Tt is most singular!” said the monk; 
and he walked across the room in a musing 
posture. 

“‘T have been upon nettles to hear what 
your reverence would say,” continued Dame 
Glendinning, ‘‘respecting this matter— 
There is nothing I would not do for the 
Lady of Avenel and her family, and that 
has been proved, and for her servants to 
boot, both Martin and Tibb, although Tibb 
is not so civil sometimes as altogether I 
have a right to expect; but I cannot think 
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it beseeming to have angels, or ghosts, or 
fairies, or the lke, waitmg upon a leddy 
when she is in another woman’s house, in 
respect it isno ways creditable. Ony thing 
she had to do was always done to her hand, 
without costing her either pains or pence, 
as a country body says; and besides the dis- 
credit, I cannot but think that there is no 
safety in having such unchancy creatures 
about ane. But I have tied red thread 
round the bairns’ throats” (so her fondness 
still called them), ‘‘and given ilk ane of 
them a riding-wand of rowan-tree, forby 
sewing up a slip of witch-elm into their 
doublets; and I wish to know of your rever- 
ence if there be ony thing mair that a lone 
woman can do in the matter of ghosts and 
fairies?—Be here! that I should have named 
their unlucky names twice ower!” 

‘Dame Glendinning,” answered the 
monk, somewhat abruptly, when the good 
woman had finished her narrative, ‘‘I pray 
you, do you know the miller’s daughter?” 

“Did I know Kate Happer?” replied the 
widow; ‘‘as well as the beggar knows his 
dish—a canty quean was Kate, and a special 
cummer of my ain maybe twenty years 
syne.” 

‘She cannot be the wench I mean,” said 
Father Eustace. ‘‘She after whom I in- 
quire is scarce fifteen, a black-eyed girl— 
you may have seen her at the kirk.” 

**Your reverence must be in the right; 
and she is my cummer’s niece, doubtless, 
that you are pleased to speak of: But I 
thank God I have always been too duteous 
in attention to the mass, to know whether 
young wenches have black eyes or green 
ones.” 

The good father had so much of the world 
about him, that he was unable to avoid 
smiling, when the dame boasted her abso- 
lute resistance to a temptation, which was 
not quite so liable to beset her as those of 
the other sex. 

‘“Perhaps, then,” he said, ‘‘you know her 
usual dress, Dame Glendinning?” 

“‘Ay, ay, father,” answered the dame 
readily enough, ‘‘a white kirtle the wench 
wears, to bide the dust of the mill no doubt 
—and a blue hood, that might weel be 
spared, for pridefulness.” 

“Then, may it not be she,” said the fa- 
ther, ‘‘who has brought back this book, 
and stepped out of the way when the chil- 
dren came near her?” 

The dame paused — was unwilling to 
combat the solution suggested by the monk ° 
—but was at a loss to conceive why the lass 
of the mill should come so far from home 
into so wild a corner, merely to leave an 
old book with three children, from whose 
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observation she wished to conceal herself. 
Above all, she could not understand why, 
since she had acquaintances in the family, 
and since the Dame Glendinning had always 
paid her multure and knaveship duly, the 
said lass of the mill had not come in to rest 
herself and eat a morsel, and tell her the 
current news of the water. 

These very objections satisfied the monk 
that his conjectures were right. ‘‘Dame,” 
he said, ‘‘you must be cautious in what you 
say. This is an instance—I would it were 
the sole one—of the power of the Enemy 
in these days. ‘The matter must be sifted 
with a curious and careful hand.” 

“Indeed,” said Elspeth, trying to catch 
and chime in with the ideas of the Sub- 
Prior, ‘‘I have often thought the miller’s 
folk at the Monastery-mill were far over 
careless in sifting our melder, and in bolt- 
ing it too—some folk say they will not stick 
at whiles to put in a handful of ashes 
amongst Christian folk’s corn-meal.” 

“That shall be looked after also, dame,” 
said the Sub-Prior, not displeased to see 
that the good old woman went off on a false 
scent; ‘‘and now, by your leave, I will see 
this lady—do you go before and prepare 
her to see me.” 

Dame Glendinning left the lower apart- 
ment, accordingly, which the monk paced 
in anxious reflection, considering how he 
might best discharge, with humanity as 
well as with effect, the important duty im- 
posed on him. He resolved to approach 
the bedside of the sick person with repri- 
mands, mitigated only by a feeling for her 
weak condition—he determined, in case of 
her reply, to which late examples of hard- 
ened heretics might encourage her, to be 
prepared with answers to their customary 
scruples. High fraught, also, with zeal 
against her unauthorized intrusion into the 
priestly function, by study of the Sacred 
Seriptures, he imagined to himself the an- 
swers which one of the modern school of 
heresy might return to him—the victorious 
refutation which should lay the disputant 
prostrate at the Confessor’s merey—and the 
healing, yet awful exhortation, which, un- 
der pain of refusing the last consolations of 
religion, he designed to make to the peni- 
tent, conjuring her, as she loved her own 
soul’s welfare, to disclose to him what she 
knew of the dark mystery of iniquity, by 
which heresies were introduced into the 
most secluded spots of the very patrimony 
- of the Church herself—what agents they 
had who could thus glide, as it were unseen, 
from place to place, bring back the volume 
which the Church had interdicted to the 
spots from which it had been removed un- 
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der her express auspices; and who, by en- 
couraging the daring and profane thirst 
after knowledge forbidden and useless to 
the laity, had encouraged the fisher of souls 
to use with effect his old bait of ambition 
and vain-glory. 

Much of this premeditated disputation 
escaped the good father, when Elspeth re- 
turned, her tears flowing faster than her 
apron could dry them, and made him a 
signal to follow her. ‘‘How,” said the 
monk, ‘‘is she then so near her end?—nay, 
the Church must not break or bruise, when 
comfort is yet possible;” and forgetting his 
polemics, the good Sub-Prior hastened to 
the little apartment, where, on the wretched 
bed which she had occupied since her mis- 
fortunes had driven her to the Tower of 
Glendearg, the widow of Walter Avenel had 
rendered up her spirit to her Creator. 
““My God!” said the Sub-Prior, ‘‘and has 
my unfortunate dallying suffered her to 
depart without the Church’s consolation! 
Look to her, dame,” he exclaimed with 
eager impatience; ‘“‘is there not yet a 
sparkle of the life left?—may she not be 
recalled—recalled but for a moment?—Oh! 
would that sbe could express, but by the 
most imperfect word—but by the most fee- 
ble motion, her acquiescence in the needful 
task of penitential prayer!—Does she not 
breathe!—Art thou sure she doth not?” 

‘She will never breathe more,” said the 
matron. ‘‘Oh! the poor fatherless girl— 
now motherless also—Oh, the kind com- 
panion I have had these many years, whom 
I shall never see again! But she is in 
heaven for certain, if ever woman went 
there; for a woman of better hfe 4 

‘“Woe to me,” said the good monk, *“‘if 
indeed she went not hence in good assur- 
ance—woe to the reckless shepherd, who 
suffered the wolf to carry a choice one from 
the flock, while he busied himself with 
trimming his sling and his staff to give the 
monster battle! Oh! if in the long Here- 
after, aught but weal should that poor spirit 
share, what has my delay cost?—the value 
of an immortal soul!” 

He then approached the body, full of the 
deep remorse natural to a good man of his 
persuasion, who devoutly believed the doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church. ‘‘Ay,” said 
he, gazing on the pallid corpse, from which ° 
the spirit had parted so placidly as to leave 
a smile upon the thin blue lips, which had 
been so long wasted by decay that they had 
parted with the last breath of animation 
without the slightest convulsive tremor— 
“Ay,” said Father Eustace, ‘‘there lies the 
faded tree, and, as it fell, so it lies—awful 
thought for me, should my neglect have 
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left it to descend in an evil direction!” He 
then again and again conjured Dame Glen- 
dinning to tell him what she knew of the 
demeanor and ordinary walk of the de- 
ceased. 

All tended to the high honor of the de- 
ceased lady; for her companion, who ad- 
mired her sufliciently while alive, notwith- 
standing some trifling points of jealousy, 
now idolized her after her death, and could 
think of no attribute of praise with which 
she did not adorn her memory. 

Indeed, the Lady of Avenel, however she 
might privately doubt some of the doctrines 
announced by the Church of Rome, and 
although she had probably tacitly appealed 
from that corrupted system of Christianity 
to the volume on which Christianity itself 
is founded, had nevertheless been regular 
in her attendance on the worship of the 
Church, not, perhaps, extending her scru- 
ples so far as to break off communion. 
Such indeed was the first sentiment of the 
earlier reformers, who seemed to have 
studied, for a time at least, to avoid a 
schism, until the violence of the Pope ren- 
dered it inevitable. 

Father Eustace, on the present occasion, 
listened with eagerness to everything which 
could lead to assure him of the lady’s ortho- 
doxy in the main points of belief; for his 
conscience reproached him sorely, that, in- 
stead of protracting conversation with the 
Dame of Glendearg, he had not instantly 
hastened where his presence was so neces- 
sary. ‘‘If,” he said, addressing the dead 
body, “‘thou art yet free from the utmost 
penalty due to the followers of false doc- 
trine—if thou dost but suffer for a time, to 
expiate faults done in the body, but par- 
taking of mortal frailty more than of deadly 
sin, fear not that thy abode shall be long 
in the penal regions to which thou mayest 
be doomed—if vigils—if masses—if penance 
—if maceration of my body, till it resem- 
bles that extenuated form which the soul 
hath abandoned, may assure thy deliverance. 
The Holy Church—the godly foundation— 
our blessed Patroness herself, shall intercede 
for one whose errors were counterbalanced 
by so many virtues.—Leave me, dame— 
here, and by her bedside, will I perform 
those duties which this piteous case de- 
mands!” 

Elspeth left the monk, who employed 
himself in fervent and sincere, though er- 
ronzous prayers, for the weal of the depart- 
ed spirit. For an hour he remained in the 
apartment of death, and then returned to 
the hall, where he found the «till weeping 
friend of the deceased. 

But it would be injustice to Mrs. Glen- 


dinning’s hospitality, if we sxppose her to 
have been weeping during this long inter- 
val, or rather if we suppose her so entirely 
absorbed by the tribute of sorrow which she 
paid frankly and plentifully to her deceased 
friend, as to be incapable of attending to 
the rights of hospitality due to the holy vis- 
itor—who was confessor at once, and Sub- 
Prior—mighty in all religious and secular 
considerations, so far as the vassals of the 
Monastery were interested. 

Her barley-bread had been toasted—her 
choicest cask of home-brewed ale had 
been broached—her best butter had been 
placed on the hall table, along with her 
most savory ham, and her choicest cheese, 
ere she abandoned herself to the extremity 
of sorrow; and it was not till she had ar- 
ranged her little repast neatly on the board, 
that she sat down in the chimney corner, 
threw her checked apron over her head, 
and gave way to the current of tears and 
sobs. In this there was no grimace or affec- 
tation. The good dame held the honors of 
her house to be as essential a duty, especially 
when a monk was her visitant, as any other 
pressing call upon her conscience; nor until 
these were suitably attended to did she find 
herself at liberty to indulge her sorrow for 
her departed friend. 

When she was conscious of the Sub- 
Prior’s presence, she rose with the same at- , 
tention to his reception; but he declined all 
the offers of hospitality with which she en- 
deavored to tempt him. Not her butter, 
as yellow as gold, and the best, she assured 
him, that was made in the patrimony of 
Saint Mary—not the barley scones, which 
‘‘the departed saint, God sain her! used to 
say were so good’—not the ale, nor any 
other cates which poor Elspeth’s stores 
afforded, could prevail on the Sub-Prior to 
break his fast. 

“This day,” he said, ‘‘I must not taste 
food until the sun go down, happy if, in so 
doing, I can expiate my own negligence— 
happier still, if my sufferings of this trifling 
nature, undertaken in pure faith and single- 
ness of heart, may benefit the soul of the 
deceased. Yet, dame,” he added, ‘‘I may 
not so far forget the living in my cares for 
the dead, as to leave behind me that book, 
which is to the ignorant what, to our first 
parents, the tree of Knowledge of Good and 
Eyil unhappily proved—excellent indeed in 
itself, but fatal because used by those to 
whom it is prohibited.” 

“‘Oh, blithely, reverend father,” said the 
widow of Simon Glendinning, ‘‘will I give 
you the book, if so be I can while it from 
the bairns; and indeed, poor things, as the 
case stands with them even now, you might 
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take the heart out of their bodies, and they 
never find it out, they are sae begrutten.”* 

‘Give them this missal instead, good 
dame,” said the father, drawing from his 
pocket one which was curiously illuminated 
with paintings, ‘‘and I will come myself, 
or send one at a fitting time, and teach 
them the meaning of these pictures.” 

‘The bonny images!” said Dame Glen- 
dinning, forgetting for an instant her grief 
in her admiration, ‘‘and weel I wot,” added 
she, ‘‘it is another sort of a book than the 
poor Lady of Avenel’s; and blessed might 
we have been this day, if your reverence 
had found the way up the glen, instead of 
Father Philip, though the Sacristan is a 
powerful man too, and speaks as if he 
would ger the house fly abroad, save that 
the walls are gey thick. Simon’s forbears 
(may he and they be blessed!) took care of 
that.” 

The monk ordered his mule, and was 
about to take his leave; and the good dame 
was still delaying him with questions about 
the funeral, when a horseman, armed and 
accoutred, rode into the little courtyard 
which surrounded the Keep. 


CHAPTER IX. 


For since they rode among our doors 
With splent on spauld and rusty spurs, 
There grows no fruit into our furs; 
Thus said John Up-on-land. 
Bannatyne, MS. 


Tue Scottish laws, which were as wisely 
‘and judiciously made as they were care- 
lessly and ineffectually executed, had in 
vain endeavored to restrain the damage 
done to agriculture, by the chiefs and 
landed proprietors retaining in their service 
what were called jack-men, from the jack, 
or doublet quilted with iron which they 
wore as defensive armor. These military 
retainers conducted themselves with great 
insolence toward the industrious part of the 
community—lived in a great measure by 
plunder, and were ready to execute any 
commands of their master, however unlaw- 
ful. In adopting this mode of life, men re- 
signed the quiet hopes and regular labors 
of industry for an unsettled, precarious, 
and dangerous trade, which yet had such 
charms for those once accustomed to it, 
that they became incapable of following 
any other. Hence the complaint. of John 
Upland, a fictitious character, representing 
a countryman, into whose mouth the poets 


* Begrutten—over wept. 
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of the day put their general satires upon 
men and manners. 


They ride about in such a rage, 
By forest, firth, and field, 

With buckler, bow, and brand. 
Lo! where they ride out through the rye? 
The Devil mot sane the company, 

Quoth John Up-on-land., 


Christie of the Clinthill, the horseman 
who now arrived at the little Tower of 
Glendearg, was one of the hopeful com- 
pany of whom the poet complains, as was 
indicated by his ‘‘splent on spauld” (iron 
plates on his shoulder), his rusted spurs, 
and his long lance. An iron skull-cap, 
none of the brightest, bore for distinction a 
sprig of the holly, which was Avenel’s 
badge. <A long two-edged straight sword, 
having a handle made of polished oak, 
hung down by his side. ‘he meagre con- 
dition of his horse, and the wild and ema- 
elated look of the rider, showed their occu- 
pation could not be accounted an easy or a 
thriving one. He saluted Dame Glendin- 
ning with little courtesy, and the monk 
with Jess; for the growing disrespect to the 
religious orders had not failed to extend 
itself among a class of men of such disor- 
derly habits, although it may be supposed 
they were tolerably indifferent alike to the 
new or the ancient doctrines. 

“So, our lady is dead, Dame Glendin- 
ning?” said the jack-man; ‘‘my master has 
sent you even now a fat bullock for her 
mart—it may serve for her funeral. I have 
Jeft him in the upper cleugh, as he is some- 
what kenspeckle,* and is marked both with 
cut and birn—the sooner the skin is off, 
and he is in sautfat, the less like you are to 
have trouble—you understand me? Let 
me have a peck of corn for my horse, and 
beef and beer for myself, for I must go on 
to the Monastery—though I think this 
monk here might do mine errand.” 

‘Thine errand, rude man!” said the Sub- 
Prior, knitting his brows—— 

‘For God’s sake!” cried poor Dame 
Glendinning, terrified at the idea of a quar- 
rel between them,—‘*O Christie!—it is the 
Sub-Prior—O reverend sir, it is Christie of 
the Clinthill, the laird’s chief jack-man; ye 
know that little havings can be expected 
from the like 0’ them.” 

*‘Are you a retainer of the Laird of 
Avenel?” said the monk, addressing him- 
self to the horseman, ‘‘and do you speak 
thus rudely to a brother of Saint Mary’s, to 
whom thy master is so much beholden?” 

“Ile means to be yet more beholden te 


*Kenspeckle—that which is easily recognized by 
the eye. 
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your honse, Sir Monk,” answered the fel- 
tow; ‘‘for hearing his sister-in-law, the 
widow of Walter of Avenel, was on her 
death-bed, he sent me to say to the Father 
Abbot and the brethren, that he will hold 
the funeral-feast at their convent, and in- 
vites himself thereto, with a score of horse 
and some friends, and to abide there for 
three days and three nights,—having horse- 
meat and mnen’s meat at the charge of the 
community; of which his intention he 
sends due notice, that fitting preparation 
may be timeously made.” 

“Friend,” said the Sub-Prior, ‘‘believe 
not that I will do to the Father Abbot the 
indignity of delivering such an errand.— 
Think’st thou the goods of the church were 
bestowed upon her by holy princes and 
pious nobles, now dead and gone, to be con- 
sumed in revelry by every profligate layman 
who numbers im his train moye followers 
than he can support by honest means, or by 
his own incomings? ‘Tell thy master, from 
the Sub-Prior of Saint Mary’s, that the 
Primate hath issued his commands to us 
that we submit no longer to this compul- 
sory exaction of hospitality on slight or 
false pretences. Our lands and goods were 
given to relieve pilgrims and pious persons, 
not to feast bands of rude soldiers.” 

‘"This to me!” said the angry spearman, 
‘this to me and to my master—Look to 
yourself then, Sir Priest, and try if Ave 
and Credo will keep bullocks from wander- 
ing, and hay-stacks from burning.” 

‘Dost thou menace the Holy Church’s 
patrimony with waste and fire-raising,” said 


the Sub-Prior, ‘‘and that in the face of the! 


sun? I call on all who hear me to bear 
witness to the words this ruffian has spoken. 
Remember how the Lord James drowned 


such as you by scores in the black pool at 


Jeddart.—To him and to the Primate will 
I complain.” The soldier shifted the posi- 
tion of his lance, and brought it down toa 
level with the monk’s body. 

Dame Glendinning began to shriek for 
assistance. ‘‘Tibb Tacket! Martin! where 
be ye all?—Christie, for the love of God, 
consider he is a man of Holy Kirk!” 

“‘T care not for his spear,” said the Sub- 
Prior; ‘if I am slain in defending the 
rights and privileges ‘of my community, the 
Primate will know how to take vengeance.” 

“Let him look to himself,” said Christie, 
but at the same time depositing his lance 
against the wall of the tower; “‘if the Fife 
men spoke true who came hither with the 
Governor in the last raid, Norman Leslie 
has him at feud, and is like to set him 
hard. We know Norman a true blood- 
hound, who will never quit the slot. But 
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I had no design to offend the holy father,” 
he added, thinking perhaps he had gone a 
little too far; ‘‘I am a rude man, bred to 
lance and stirrup, and not used to deal with 
book-learned men and priests; and I am 
willing to ask his forgiveness—and his 
blessing, if I have said ought amiss.” 

‘**For God’s sake! your reverence,” said 
the widow of Glendearg apart to the Sub- 
Prior, ‘‘bestow on him your forgiveness— 
how shall we poor folk sleep in security in 
the dark nights, if the convent is at feud. 
with such men as he is?” 

‘*You are right, dame,” said the Sub- 
Prior, ‘‘your safety should, and must. be, 
in the first instance consulted.—Soldier, I 
forgive thee, and may God bless thee and 
send thee honesty.” 

Christie of the Clinthill made an unwill- 
ing inclination with his head, and, mut- 
tered apart, ‘“‘That is as much as to say, 
God send thee starvation. But now to my 
master’s demand, Sir Priest? What an- 
swer am I to return?” 

‘That the body of the widow of Walter 
of Avenel,” answered the Father, ‘‘shall be 
interred as becomes her rank, and in the 
tomb of her valiant husband. For your 
master’s proffered visit of three days, with 
such a company and retinue, I have no 
authority to reply to it; you must intimate 
your Chief’s purpose to the Reverend Lord 
Abbot.” 

“That will cost me a farther ride,” said 
the man, ‘‘but it is all in the day’s work.— 
How now, my lad,” said he to Halbert, who 
was handling the long lance which he had 
laid aside; ‘‘how do you like such a play- 
thing?—Will you go with me and be a 
moss-trooper?” 

“The Saints in their mercy forbid!” said 
the poor mother; and then, afraid of having 
displeased Christie by the vivacity of her 
exclamation, she followed it up by explain- 
ing, that since Simon’s death she could not 
look on aspear or a bow, or any implement 
of destruction, without trembling. 

‘*Pshaw !” answered Christie, ‘‘ thou 
shouldst take another husband, dame, and 
drive such follies out of thy thoughts— 
what sayest thou to such a strapping lad as 
I? Why, this old tower of thine is fencible 
enough, and there is nq want of cleughs, 
and crags, and bogs, and thickets, if one 
was set hard; a man might bide here and 
keep his half-score of lads, and as many 
geldings, and live on what he could lay his 
hand on, and be kind to thee, old wench.” 

**Alas! Master Christie,” said the matron,’ 
‘‘that you should talk to a lone woman in 
such a fashion, and death in the house be 
sides!” 
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‘Lone woman!—why, that is the very 
reason thou shouldst take a mate. ‘Thy old 
friend is dead, why, good—choose thou 
another of somewhat tougher frame, and 
that will not die of the pip lke a young 
chicken. —Better still—Come, dame, let me 
have something to eat, and we will talk 
more of this.” 

Dame Elspeth, though she well knew the 
character of the man, whom in fact she 
both disliked and feared, could not help 
simpering at the personal address which he 
thought proper to make to her. She whis- 
pered to the Sub-Prior, ‘‘ony thing just to 
keep him quiet,” and went into the tower 
to set before the soldier the food he desired, 
trusting betwixt good cheer, and the power 
of her own charms, to keep Christie of the 
Clinthill so well amused, that the alterca- 
tion betwixt him and the holy father should 
not be renewed. 

The Sub-Prior was equally unwilling to 
hazard any unnecessary rupture between 
the community and such a person as Julian 
of Avenel. He was sensible that modera- 
tion, as well as firmness, was necessary to 
support the tottering cause of the Church 
of Rome; and that, contrary to former 
times, the quarrels betwixt the clergy and 
laity had, in the present, usually terminated 
to the advantage of the latter. He resolved, 
therefore, to avoid farther strife by with- 
drawing, but failed not, in the first place, 
to possess himself of the volume which the 
Sacristan carried off the evening before, 
and which had been returned to the glen 
in such a marvellous manner. 

Edward, the yotinger of Dame Elspeth’s 
boys, made great objections to the book’s 
being removed, in which Mary would prob- 
ably have joined, but that she was now in 
her little sleeping chamber with Tibb, 
who was exerting her simple skill to console 
the young lady for her mother’s death. 
But the younger Glendinning stood up in 
defence of her property, and, with a posi- 
tiveness which had hitherto made no part 
of his character, declared, that now the kind 
lady was dead, the book was Mary’s, and 
no one but Mary should have it. 

‘But if it is not a fit book for Mary to 
read, my dear boy,” said the father, gently, 
“you would not wish it to remain with 
her?” 

‘The lady read it,” answered the young 
ehampion of property; ‘‘and so it could 
not be wrong—it shall not be taken away. 
—I wonder where Halbert 1s?—listening to 
the bravading tales of gay Christie, I 
reckon,—he is always wishing for fighting, 
and now he is out of the way.” 

“Why, Edward, you would not fight 
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with me, who am both a priest and an old 
man?” 

“Tf you were as good a priest as the 
Pope,” said the boy, ‘‘and as old as the 
hills to boot, you shall not carry away Mary’s 
book without her leave. I will do battle 
for it.” 

‘‘But see you, my love,” said the monk, 
amused with the resolute friendship mani- 
fested by the boy, ‘‘I do not take it, I only 
borrow it; and I leave in its place my own 
gay missal, as a pledge I will bring it 
again.” 

Edward opened the missal with eager cu- 
riosity, and glanced at the pictures with 
which it was illustrated. ‘‘Saint George 
and the dragon—Halbert will like that; and 
Saint Michael brandishing his sword over 
the head of the Wicked One—and that will 
do for Halbert too. And see the Saint 
Jobn leadipg his lamb in the wilderness, 
with his little cross made of reeds, and his 
scrip and staff—that shall be my favorite; 
and where shall we find one for poor Mary? 
—here is a beautiful woman weeping and 
lamenting herself.” 

‘This is Saint Mary Magdalen repenting 
of her sins, my dear boy,” said the father. 

‘That will not suit ow Mary; for she 
commits no faults, and is never angry with 
us, but when we do something wrong.” 

“Then,” said the father, ‘‘I will show 
you a Mary, who will protect her and you, 
and all good children. See how fairly she 
is represented, with her gown covered with 
golden stars.”’ 

The boy was lost in wonder at the portrait 
of the Virgin, which the Sub-Prior turned 
up to him. 

“This,” he said, ‘is really like our sweet 
Mary; and I think I will let you take away 
the black book, that has no such goodly 
shows in it, and leave this for Mary instead. 
But you must promise to bring back the 
book, good father—for now I think upon 
it, Mary may lke that best which was her 
mother’s.” 

“*T will certainly return,” said the monk, 
evading his answer, ‘‘and perhaps I may 
teach you to write and read such beautiful 
letters as you see there written, and to paint 
them blue, green, and yellow, and to bla- 
zon them with gold.” 

‘Ay, and to make such figures as these 
blessed Saints, and especially these two 
Marys?” said the boy. 

‘**With their blessing,” said the Sub-Prior, 
“Tcan teach you that art too, so far as I 
am myself capable of showing, and you of 
learning it.” 

“Then,” said Edward, ‘‘will I paint 
Mary’s picture—and remember you are to 
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bring back the black book; that you must 
promise me.” 

The Sub-Prior, anxious to get rid of 
the boy’s pertinacity, and to set forward 
on his return to the convent, without 
having any further interview with Chris- 
tie the galloper, answered by giving the 
promise Edward required, mounted his 
mule, and set forth on his return home- 
ward. 

The November day was well spent ere the 
Sub-Prior resumed his journey; for the 
difficulty of the road, and the various de- 
lays which he had met with at the tower, 
had detained him longer than he proposed. 
A chill easterly wind was sighing among 
the withered leaves, and stripping them 
from the hold they had yet retained on the 
parent trees. 

**Kyen so,” said the monk, ‘‘our prospects 
in this vale of time grow more disconsolate 
as the stream of years passes on. Little 
have I gained by my journey, saving the 
certainty that heresy is busy among us with 
more than his usual activity, and that the 
spirit of insulting religious orders, and 
plundering the Church’s property, so gen- 
eral in the eastern districts of Scotland, has 
now come nearer home.” 

The tread of a horse which came up be- 
hind him, interrupted his reverie, and he 
soon saw he was mounted by the same wild 
rider whom he had left at the tower. 

“Good even, my son, and benedicite,” 
said the Sub-Prior as he passed; but the 
rude soldier scarce acknowledged the greet- 
ing, by bending his head; and dashing the 
spurs into his horse, went on at a pace which 
soon left the monk and his mule far behind. 
‘And there,” thought the Sub-Prior, ‘‘goes 
another plague of the times—a fellow whose 
birth designed him to cultivate the earth, 
but who is perverted by the unhallowed and 
unchristian divisions of the country, into a 
daring and dissolute robber. The barons of 
Scotland are now turned masterful thieves 
and ruffians, oppressing the poor by vio- 
lence, and wasting the Church, by extorting 
free quarters from abbeys and priories, with- 
out either shame or reason. I fear me I 
shall be too late to counsel the Abbot to 
make a stand against these daring sorners* 
—I must make haste.” He struck his mule 


* To sorne, in Scotland, is to exact free quarters 
against the will of the landlord. It is declared 
equivalent to theft, by a statute passed in the year 
1445. The great chieftains oppressed the monas- 
teries very much by exactions of this nature. The 
community of Aberbrothwick complained of an 
Earl of Angus, I think, who was in the regular 
habit of visiting them once a-year, with a train of 
w thousand horse, and abiding till the whole win 
ter provisions of the convent were exhausted. 
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with his riding wand accordingly; but, in- 
stead of mending her pace, the animal sud- 
denly started from the path, and the rider’s 
utmost efforts could not force her forward. 

‘Art thou, too, infected with the spirit 
of the times?” said the Sub-Prior, ‘‘thou 
wert wont to be ready and serviceable, and 
art now as restive as any wild jack-man or 
stubborn heretic of them all.” 

While he was contending with the startled 
animal, a voice, like that of a female, chant- 
ed in his ear, or at least very close to it, 


“Good evening, Sir Priest, and so late as you ride, 
With your mule so fair, and your mantle so 


wide, 

But ride you through valley, or ride you o’er 
hill, 

There is one that has warrant to wait on you 
still. 


Back, back, 
The volume black! 
I have a warrant to carry it back.” 


The Sub-Prior looked around, but neither 
bush nor brake was near which could con- 
ceal an ambushed songstress. ‘‘May Our 
Lady have mercy on me!” he said; ‘‘I trust 
my senses have not forsaken me—yet how 
my thoughts should arrange themselves into 
rhymes which I despise, and music which 
I care not for, or why there should be the 
sound of a female voice in ears, in which 
its melody has been so long indifferent, 
baffles my comprehension, and almost real- 
izes the vision of Philip the Sacristan. 


;Come, good mule, betake thee to the path, 


and let us hence while our judgment 
serves us.” 

But the mule stood as if it had been 
rooted to the spot, backed from the point to 
which it was pressed by its rider, and by 
her ears laid close into her neck, and her 
eyes almost starting from their sockets, 
testified that she was under great terror. 

While the Sub-Prior, by alternate threats 
and soothing, endeavored to reclaim the 
wayward animal to her duty, the wild 
musical voice was again heard close beside 
him. 


“What, ho! Sub-Prior, and came you but here 
To conjure a book from a dead woman’s bier? 
Sain you, and save you, be wary and wise, 
Ride back with the book, or you'll pay for your 

prize. 
Back, hack, 
There’s death in the track! 
In the name of my master I bid thee bear back.”’ 


‘In the name of my Master,” said the 
astonished monk, ‘‘that name before which 
all things created tremble, I conjure thee to 
say what thou art that hauntest me thus?” 


The same voice replied, 
v 
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“That which is neither ill nor well, 
That which belongs not to Heaven nor to hell, 
A wreath of the mist, a bubble of the stream, 
’Twixt a waking thought and a sleeping dream; 
A form that men spy 
With the half-shbut eye, 
In the beams of the setting sun, am I.”’ 


‘“This is more than simple fantasy,” said 
the Sub-Prior, rousing himself; though, 
notwithstanding the natural hardihood of 
his temper, the sensible presence of a super- 
natural being so near him, failed not to 
make his blood run cold, and his hair 
bristle. ‘‘I charge thee,” he said aloud, 
‘be thine errand what it will, to depart and 
trouble me no more! False spirit, thou 
canst not appal any save those who do the 
work negligently.” 

The voice immediately answered— 


“Vainly, Sir Prior, wouidst thou bar me my right! 
Like the star when it shoots, [can dart through 
the night; 
I can dance on the torrent and ride on the air, 
And travel the world with the bonny night- 
mare. 
Again, again, 
At the crook of the glen, 
Where bickers the burnie, I’ll meet thee again.” 


The road was now apparently left open; 
for the mule collected herself, and changed 
from her posture of terror to one which 
promised advance, although a profuse per- 
spiration, and general trembling of the 
joints, indicated the bodily terror she had 
undergone. 

‘“‘T used to doubt the existence of Cabal- 
ists and Rosicrucians,” thought the Sub- 
Prior, ‘‘but, by my Holy Order, I know no 
longer what to say!—My pulse beats tem- 
perately—my hand is cool—I am fasting 
from everything but sin, and possessed of 
my ordinary faculties—Hither some fiend is 
permitted to bewilder me, or the tales of 
Cornelius Agrippa, Paracelsus, and others 
who treat of occult philosophy, are not 
without foundation.—At the crook of the 
glen? I could have desired to avoid a sec- 
ond meeting, but I am on the service of the 
Church, and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against me.” 

He moved around accordingly, but with 
precaution, and not without fear; for he 
neither knew the manner in which, or the 
place where, his journey might be next in- 
terrupted by his invisible attendant. He 
descended the glen without interruption 
for about a mile farther, when, just at the 
spot where the brook approached the steep 
hill, with a winding so abrupt as to leave 
scarcely room for a horse to pass, the mule 
was again visited with the same symptoms 
of terror which had before interrupted her 
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course. Better acquainted than before 
with the cause of her restiveness, the Priest 
employed no effort to make her proceed, 
but addressed himself to the object, which 
he doubted not was the same that had 
formerly interrupted him, in the words of 
solemn exorcism prescribed by the Church 
of Rome on such occasions. 

In reply to his demand, thé voice again 
sung— 


“Men of good are bold as sackless,* 
Men of rude are wild and reckless; 
Lie thou still, 
In the nook of the hill, 
For those be before thee that wish thee ill.”’ 


While the Sub-Prior listened, with his 
head turned in the direction from which 
the sounds seemed to come, he felt as if 
something rushed against him; and ere he 
could discover the cause, he was pushed 
from his saddle with gentle but irresistible 
force. Before he reached the ground his 
senses were gone, and he lay long in a state 
of insensibility; for the sunset had not 
ceased to gild the top of the distant hill 
when he fell,—and when he again became 
conscious of existence, the pale moon was 
gleaming on the landscape. He awakened 
in a state of terror, from which, for a few 
minutes, he found it difficult to shake him- 
self free. At length he sate upon the grass, 
and became sensible, by repeated exertion, 
that the only personal injury which he had 
sustained was the numbness arising from 
extreme cold. The motion of something 
near him made the blood again run to his 
heart, and by a sudden effort he started up, 
and looking around, saw to his relief that 
the noise was occasioned by the footsteps of 
his own mule. The peaceable animal had 
remained quietly beside her master during 
his trance, browsing on the grass which 


| grew plentifully in that sequestered nook. 


With some exertion he collected himself, 
remounted the animal, and meditating upon 
his wild adventure, descended the glen till 
its junction with the broader valley through 
which the Tweed winds. The drawbridge 
was readily dropped at his first summons; 
and so much had he won upon the heart of 
the churlish warden, that Peter appeared 
himself with a lantern to show the Sub- 
Prior his way over the perilous pass. 

‘‘By my sooth, sir,” he said, holding the 
light up to Father Eustace’s face, ‘‘you look 
sorely traveled and deadly pale—but a little 
matter serves to weary out you men of the 
cell. I now who speak to you—I have rid- 
den—before I was perched up here on this 
pillar betwixt wind and water—it may be 


* Sackless—innocent, 
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thirty Scots miles before I broke my fast, 
and have had the red of a bramble rose in 
my cheek all the while—But will you taste 
some food, or a cup of distilled waters?” 

“Tt may not,” said Father Eustace, ‘‘be- 
ing under a vow; but I thank you for your 
kindness, and pray you to give what I may 
not accept to the next poor pilgrim who 
comes hither pale and fainting, for so it shall 
be the better both with him here, and with 
you hereafter.” 

““By my faith, and I will do so,” said 
Peter Bridge-Ward, ‘‘even for thy sake— 
It is strange now, how this Sub-Prior gets 
round one’s, heart more than the rest of 
these cowled gentry, that think of nothing 
but quafling and stuffing!—Wife, I say— 
wife, we will give a cup of distilled waters 
and a crust of bread unto the next pilgrim 
that comes over; and ye may keep for the 
purpose the grunds of the last greybeard,* 
and the ill-baked bannock which the bairns 
couldna eat.” 

While Peter issued these charitable, and, 
at the same time, prudent injunctions, the 
Sub-Prior, whose mild interference had 
awakened the Bridge-Ward to such an act 
of unwonted generosity, was pacing on- 
ward to the Monastery. In the way, he 
had to commune with and subdue his own 
rebellious heart, an enemy, he was sensible, 
more formidable than any which the ex- 
ternal powers of Satan could place in his 
way. 

Father Eustace had indeed strong temp- 
tation to suppress the extraordinary incident 
which had befallen him, which he was the 
more reluctant to confess, because he had 
passed so severe a judgment upon Father 
Philip, who, as he was not unwilling to al- 
low, had, on his return from Glendearg, 
encountered obstacles somewhat similar t> 
his own. Of this the Sub-Prior was the 
more convinced, when, feeling in his bosom 
for the Book which he had brought off 
from the Tower of Glendearg, he found it 
was a-missing, which he could only account 
for by supposing it had been stolen from 
him during his trance. 

“If I confess this strange visitation,” 
thought the Sub-Prior, ‘‘I become the ridi- 
cule of all my brethren—I, whom the Pri- 
mate sent hither to be a watch, as 1t were, 
and a check upon their follies. I give the 
Abbot an advantage over me which I shall 
never again recover, and Heaven only knows 
how he may abuse it, in his foolish simpli- 
city, to the dishonor and loss of Holy Kirk. 
—But then, if I make not true confession 
of my shame, with what face can I again 

* An old-fashioned name for an earthen jar for 
holding spirits. 
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presume to admonish or restrain others?— 
Avow, proud heart,” continued he, address- 
ing himself, ‘‘that the weal of Holy Church 
interests thee less in this matter than thine 
own humiliation—Yes, Heaven has pun- 
ished thee even in that point in which thou 
didst deem thyself most strong, in thy 
spiritual pride and thy carnal wisdom. 
Thou hast laughed at and derided the in- 
experience of thy brethren—stoop thyself 
in turn to their derision—tell what they 
may not believe—affirm that which they 
will ascribe to idle fear, or perhaps to idle 
falsehood—sustain the disgrace of a silly 
visionary, or a wilful deceiver.—Be it so; I 
will do my duty, and make ample confession 
to my superior. If the discharge of this 
duty destroys my usefulness in this house, 
God and Our Lady will send me where I 
can better serve them.” 

There was no little merit in the resolu- 
tion thus piously and generously formed by 
Father Eustace. To men of any rank the 
esteem of their order is naturally most dear; 
but in the monastic establishment, cut off, 
as the brethren are, from other objects of 
ambition, as well as from all exterior friend- 
ship and relationship, the place which they 
hold in the opinion of each other is all in 
all. 

But the consciousness how much he 
should rejoice the Abbot and most of the 
other monks of Saint Mary’s, who were im- 
patient of the unauthorized, yet irresistible 
control, which he was wont to exercise in 
the affairs of the convent, by a confession 


|which would put him in a ludicrous, or 


perhaps even in a criminal point of view, 
could not weigh with Father Eustace in 
comparison with the task which his belief 
enjoined. 

As, strong in his feelings of duty, he ap- 
proached the exterior gate of the Monas- 
tery, he was surprised to see torches gleam- 
ing, and men assembled around it, some on 
horseback, some on foot, while several of 
the monks, distinguished through the night 
by their white scapularies, were making 
themselves busy among the crowd. ‘The 
Sub-Prior was received with a unanimous 
shout of joy, which at once made him sen- 
sible that he had himself been the object 
of their anxiety. 

“There he is! there he is! God be 
thanked—there he is, hale and feir!” ex- 
claimed the vassals; while the monks ex- 
claimed, ‘‘7'e Deum laudamus—the blood 
of thy servants is precious in thy sight!” 

“What is the matter, children? what is 
the matter, my brethren?” said Father 
Eustace, dismounting at the gate. 

‘‘Nay, brother, if thou know’st not, we 
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will not tell thee till thou art in the refec- 
tory,” answered the monks; ‘‘suffice it that 
the Lord Abbot had ordered these, our 
zealous and faithful vassals, instantly to set 
forth to guard thee from imminent peril— 
Ye may ungirth your horses, children, and 
dismiss; and to-morrow, each who was at 
this rendezvous may send to the convent 
kitchen for a quarter of a yard of roast beef, 
and a black-jack full of double ale.” 

The vassals dispersed with joyful acclama- 
tion, and the monks, with equal jubilee, 
conducted the Sub-Prior into the refectory. 


CHAPTER X. 


Here we stand—— 
Woundless and well, may Heaven’s high name be 
bless’d for’t! 
As erst, ere treason couch’d a lance against us. 
: DECKER. 


No sooner was the Sub-Prior hurried into 
the refectory by his rejoicing companions, 
than the first person on whom he fixed his 
eye proved to be Christie of the Clinthill. 
He was seated in the chimney-corner, fet- 
tered and guarded, his features drawn into 
that air of sulky and turbid resolution with 
which those hardened in guilt are accus- 
tomed to view the approach of punishment. 
But as the Sub-Prior drew near to him, his 
face assumed a more wild and startled ex- 
pression, while he exclaimed—‘‘The devil! 
the devil himself, brings the dead back 
upon the living!” 

‘‘Nay,” said a monk to him, ‘‘say rather 
that Our Lady foils the attempts of the 
wicked on her faithful servants—our dear 
brother lives and moves.” 

*‘Lives and moves!” said the ruffian, ris- 
ing and shuffling toward the Sub-Prior as 
well as his chains would permit; ‘‘nay, 
then, I will never trust ashen shaft and steel 
point more—It is even so,” he added, as he 
gazed on the Sub-Prior with astonishment; 
‘neither wem nor wound—not as much as 
a rent in his frock!” 

“And whence should my wound have 
come?” said Father Eustace. 

“From the good lance that never failed 
me before,” replied Christie of the Clint- 
onl. 

“‘Weaven absolve thee for thy purpose!” 
said the Sub-Prior; ‘‘wouldst thou have 
slain a servant of the altar?” 


*Tt was one of the few reminiscences of Old 
Parr, or Henry Jenkins, I forget which, that at 
some convent in the veteran’s neighborhood, the 
community, before the dissolution, used to dole 
out roast beef by the measure of feet and yards. 
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“To choose!” answered Christie; ‘‘the 
Fifemen say, an the whole pack of ye were 
slain, there were more lost at Flodden.” 

‘Villain! art thou heretic as well as mur- 
derer?” 

‘“‘Not I, by Saint Giles,” replied the rider; 
‘I listened blithely enough to the Laird 
of Monance, when he told me ye were all 
cheats and knaves; but when he would have 
had me go hear one Wiseheart, a gospeller 
as they call him, he might as well have per- 
suaded the wild colt that had flung one 
rider to kneel down and help another into 
the saddle.” 

‘There is some goodness about him yet,” 
said the Sacristan to the Abbot, who at 
that moment entered—‘‘He refused to hear 
a heretic preacher.” 

“The better for him in the next world,” 
answered the Abbot. ‘‘Prepare for death, 
my son,—we deliver thee over to the secular 
arm of our bailie, for execution on the Gal- 
low-hill by peep of light.” 

“‘Amen!” said the ruffian; ‘tis the end 
I must have come by sooner or later—and 
what care I whether I feed the crows at 
Saint Mary’s or at Carlisle?” 

‘‘Let me implore your reverend patience 
for an instant,” said the Sub-Prior, ‘‘until 
I shall inquire $s 

“What!” exclaimed the Abbot, observing 
him for the first time—‘‘Our dear brother 
restored to us when his life was unhoped 
for!—nay, kneel not to a sinner like me— 
stand up—thou hast my blessing. When 
this villain came to the gate accused by his 
own evil conscience, and crying out he had 
murdered thee, I thought that the pillar of 
our main aisle had fallen—no more shall a 
life so precious be exposed to such risks as 
occur in this border country; no longer 
shall one beloved and rescued of Heaven 
hold so low a station in the church as that 
of a poor Sub-Prior—I will write by express 
to the Primate for thy speedy removal and 
advancement.” 

‘Nay, but let me understand,” said the 
Sub-Prior; ‘‘did this soldier say he had 
slain me?” ‘ 

“That he had transfixed you,” answered 
the Abbot, ‘‘in full career with his lance— 
but it seems he had taken an indifferent 
aim. But no sooner didst thou fall to the 
ground mortally gored, as he deemed, with 
his weapon, than our blessed Patroness ap- 
peared to him, as he averred——” 

“T averred no such thing,” said the pris- 
oner; “‘I said a woman in white interrupted 
me, as I was about to examine the priest’s 
cassock, for they are usually well lined— 
she had a bulrush in her hand, with one 
touch of which she struck me from my 
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horse, as I might strike down a child of 
four years old with an iron mace—and 
then, like a singing fiend as she was, she 
sung to me, 


“Thank the holly-bush 

That nods on thy brow; 
Or with this slender rush 

T had strangled thee now.’ 


I gathered myself up with fear and diffi- 
culty, threw myself on my horse, and came 
hither lke a fool to get myself hanged for 
a rogue.” 

“Thou seest, honored brother,” said the 
Abbot to the Sub-Prior, ‘tin what favor 
thou art with our blessed Patroness, that 
she herself becomes the guardian of thy 
paths—Not since the days of our blessed 
founder hath she shown such grace to any 
one. All unworthy were we to hold spirit- 
ual superiority over thee, and we pray thee 
to prepare for thy speedy removal to Aber- 
brothwick.” 

“Alas! my lord and father,” said the 
Sub-Prior, ‘‘your words pierce my very 
soul. Under the seal of confession will I 
presently tell thee why I conceive myself 
rather the baffled sport of a spirit of another 
sort, than the protected favorite of the 
heavenly powers. But first let me ask this 
unhappy man a question or two.” 

‘Do as ye list,” replied the Abbot—‘‘but 
you shall not convince me that it is fitting 
you remain in this inferior office in the con- 
vent of Saint Mary.” 

“T would ask of this poor man,” said 
Father Eustace, ‘‘for what purpose he 
nourished the thought of putting to death 
one who never did him evil?” 

‘‘Ay! but thou didst menace me with 
evil,” said the ruffian, ‘‘and no one but a 
fool is menaced twice. Dost thou not re- 
member what you said touching the Primate 
and Lord James, and the black pool of Jed- 
wood? Didst thou think me fool enough 
to wait till thou hadst betrayed me to the 
sack and the fork! There was small wis- 
dom in that, methinks—as little as in com- 
ing hither to tell my own misdeeds—I think 
the devil was in me when I took this road 
—T might have remembered the proverb, 
‘Never Friar forgot feud.’” 

‘And it was solely for that—for that only 
hasty word of mine, uttered in a moment 
of impatience. and forgotten ere it was well 
spoken?” said Father Eustace. 

‘Ay! for that, and—for the love of thy 
gold crucifix,” said Christie of the Clinthill. 

““Gracions Heaven! and could the yellow 
metal—the glittering earth—so far over- 
come every sense of what is thereby repre- 
sented?—Father Abbot, I pray, as a dear 
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boon, you will deliver this guilty person 
to my mercy.” 

**Nay, brother,” interposed the Sacristan, 
“to your doom, if you will, not to your 
mercy—Remember, we are not all equally 
favored by our blessed Lady, nor is it likely 
that every frock in the Convent will serve 
as a coat of proof when a lance is couched 
against it.” 

‘‘For that very reason,” said the Sub- 
Prior, *‘I would not that for my worthless 
self the community were to fall at feud with 
Julian of Avenel, this man’s master.” 

‘Our Lady forbid!” said the Sacristan, 
‘the is a second Julian the Apostate.” 

‘‘With our reverend father the Abbot’s 
permission, then,” said Father Eustace, ‘‘I 
desire this man be freed from his chains, and 
suffered to depart uninjured;—and here, 
friend,” he added, giving him the golden 
crucifix, ‘‘is the image for which thou wert 
willing to stain thy hands with murder. 
View it well, and may it inspire thee with 
other and better thoughts than those which 
referred to it as a piece of bullion! Part 
with it, nevertheless, if thy necessities re- 
quire, and get thee one of such coarse sub- 
stance that Mammon shall have no share 
in any of the reflections to which it gives 
rise.. It was the bequest of a dear friend 
to me; but dearer service can it never do 
than that of winning a soul to Heaven.” 

The Borderer, now freed from his chains, 
stood gazing alternately on the Sub-Prior, 
and on the golden crucifix. ‘‘By Saint 
Giles!” said he, ‘‘I understand ye not—An 
ye give me gold for conching my lance at 
thee, what would you give me to level it 
at a heretic?” 

“The Church,” said the Sub-Prior, ‘‘will 
try the effect of her spiritual censures to 
bring these stray sheep into the fold, ere 
she employ the edge of the sword of Saint 
Peter.” 

‘‘Ay, but,” said the ruffian, “‘they say 
the Primate recommends a little strangling 
and burning in aid both of censure and of 
sword. But fare ye weel, I owe you a life, 
and it may be I will not forget my debt.” 

The bailie now came bustling in, dressed 
in his blue coat and bandaliers, and attended 
by two or three halberdiers. ‘‘I have been 
a thought too late in waiting upon your rev- 
erend lordship. I am grown somewhat 
fatter since the field of Pinkie, and my 
leathern coat slips not on so soon as it was 
wont; but the dungeon is ready, and 
though, as I said, I have been somewhat 
late——” 

Here his intended prisoner walked gravely 
up to the officer’s nose, to his great amaze- 
ment. 
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**You have been indeed somewhat late, 
bailie,” said he, ‘‘and I am greatly obligated 
to your buff-coat, and to the time you took 
to put iton. If the secular arm had ar- 
rived some quarter of an hour sooner, J 
had been out of the reach of spiritual grace; 
but as it is, I wish you good even, and a 
safe riddance out of your garment of dur- 
ance, in which you have much the air of a 
hog in armor.” ‘ ; 

Wroth was the bailie with this compari- 
son, and exclaimed in ire—‘‘An it were not 
for the presence of the venerable Lord 
Abbot, thou knave a 

‘‘Nay, an thou wouldst try conclusions,” 
said Christie of the Clinthill, ‘‘I will meet 
thee at daybreak by Saint Mary’s Well.” 

‘‘Hardened wretch!” said Father Eustace; 
“art thou but this instant delivered from 
death, and dost thou so soon nurse thoughts 
of slaughter?” 

‘*T will meet with thee ere it be long, 
thou knave,” said the bailie, ‘‘and teach 
thee thine Oremus.” 

“J will meet thy cattle in a moonlight 
night before that day,” said he of the Clint- 
hill. 

*‘T will have thee by the neck one misty 
morning, thou strong thief,” answered the 
secular officer of the Church. 

‘Thou art thyself as strong a thief as ever 
rode,” retorted Christie; ‘‘andif the worms 
were once feasting on that fat carcass of 
thine, I might well hope to have thine 
office, by favor of these reverend men.” 

‘‘A cast of their office and a cast of 
mine,” answered the bailie; ‘‘a cord and a 
confessor, that is all thou wilt have from 
us.” 

“Sirs,” said the Sub-Prior, observing that 
his brethren began to take more interest 
than was exactly decorous in this wrangling 
betwixt justice and iniquity, “‘I pray you 
both to depart—Master Bailie, retire with 
your halberdiers, and trouble not the man 
whom we have dismissed—And thou, Chris- 
tie, or whatever be thy name, take thy de- 
parture, and remember thou owest thy life 
to the Lord Abbot’s clemency.” 

‘‘Nay, as to that,” answered Christie, ‘I 
judge that I owe it to your own; but im- 
pute it to whom ye list, I owe a life among 
ye, and there is an end.” And whistling 
as he went, he left the apartment, seem- 
ing as if he held the life which he had for- 
feited not worth farther thanks, 

‘“Obstinate even to brutality!” said Father 
Eustace; ‘‘and yet who knows .but some 
better ore may lie under so rude an ex- 
terior?’ 

‘‘Save a thief from the gallows,” said the 
Sacristan—‘‘you know the rest of the proy- 
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erb; and admitting, as may Heaven grant, 
that our lives and limbs are safe from this 
outrageous knave, who shall insure our 
meal and our malt, our herds and our 
flocks?” 

‘“Marry, that will I, my brethren,” said 
an aged monk. ‘‘Ah, brethren, you little 
know what may be made of a repentant 
robber. In Abbot Ingilram’s days—ay, and 
I remember them as it were yesterday—the 
freebooters were the best welcome men that 
came to Saint Mary’s. Ay, they paid tithe 
of every drove that they brought over from 
the South, and because they were some- 
thing lightly come by, I have known them 
make the tithe a seventh—that is, if their 
confessor knew his business—ay, when we 
saw from the tower a score of fat bullocks, 
or a drove of sheep coming down the valley, 
with two or three stout men-at-arms behind 
them with their glittering steel caps, and 
their black-jacks, and their long lances, the 
good Lord Abbot Ingilram was wont to say 
—he was a merry man—There come the 
tithes of the spoilers of the Egyptians! Ay, 
and I have seen the famous John the Arm- 
strang—a fair man he was and a goodly, the 
more pity that hemp was ever heckled fox 
him—I have seen him come into the Abbey- 
church with nine tassels of gold in his bon- 
net, and every tassel made of nine English 
nobles, and he would go from chapel to 
chapel, and from image to image, and from 
altar to altar, on his knees—and leave here 
a tassel, and there a noble, till there was as 
little gold on his bonnet as on my hood— 
you will find no such Border thieves now!” 

‘‘No truly, Brother Nicolas,” answered 
the Abbot; “‘they are more apt to take any 
gold the Church has left, than to bequeath 
or bestow any—and for cattle, beshrew me 
if I think they care whether beeves have 
fed on the meadows of Lanercost Abbey, or 
of Saint Mary’s!” 

“There is no good thing left in them,” 
said Father Nicolas; ‘‘they are clean naught 
—Ah, the thieves that I have seen!—such 
proper men! and as pitiful as proper, and 
as pious as pitiful!” 

“It skills not talking of it, Brother 
Nicolas,” said the Abbot; ‘‘and I will now 
dismiss you, my brethren, holding your 
meeting upon this our inquisition concern- 
ing the danger of our reverend Sub-Prior, 
instead of the attendance on the lauds this 
evening— Yet let the bells be duly rung for 
the edification of the laymen without, and 
also that the novices may give due rever- 
ence. — And now, benedicite, brethren! 
The, cellarer will bestow on each a grace- 
cup and a morsel as ye pass the buttery, for 
ye have been turmoiled and anxious, and 
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dangerous it is to fall asleep in such case 
with empty stomach.” 

“Gratias agimus quam mazimas, Domine 
reverendissime,” replied the brethren, de- 
parting in their due order. 

But the Sub-Prior remained behind, and 
fallmg on his knees before the Abbot, as 
he was about to withdraw, craved him to 
hear under the seal of confession the ad- 
ventures of the day. The reverend Lord 
Abbot yawned, and would have alleged 
fatigue; but to Father Eustace, of all men, 
he was ashamed to show indifference in his 
religious duties. he confession, therefore, 
proceeded, in which Father Eustace told 
all the extraordinary circumstances which 
had befallen him during the journey. And 
being questioned by the Abbot, whether he 
was not conscious of any secret sin, through 
which he might have been subjected for a 
time to the delusions of evil spirits, the 
Sub-Prior admitted, with frank avowal, 
that he thought he might have deserved 
such penance for having judged with un- 
fraternal rigor of the report of Father Philip 
the Sacristan. 

“Heaven,” said the penitent, ‘‘may have 
been willing to convince me, not only that 
he can at pleasure open a communication 
betwixt us and beings of a different, and, 
as we word it, supernatural class, but also 
to punish our pride of superior wisdom, or 
superior courage, or superior learning.” 

It is well said that virtue is its own re- 
ward; and I question if duty was ever more 
completely recompensed, than by the audi- 
ence which the reverend Abbot so unwill- 
ingly yielded to the confession of the Sub- 
Prior. To find the object of his fear, shall 
we say, or of his envy, or of both, accusing 
himself of the very error with which he had 
so tacitly charged him, was a corroboration 
of the Abbot’s judgment, a soothing of his 
pride, and an allaying of his fears. The 
sense of triumph, however, rather in- 
creased than diminished his natural good- 
humor; and so far was Abbot Boniface 
from being disposed to tyrannize over his 
Sub-Prior, in consequence of this discovery, 
that in his exhortation he hovered some- 
what ludicrously betwixt the natural ex- 
pression of his own gratified vanity, and 
his timid reluctance to hurt the feelings of 
Father Eustace. 

‘““My brother,” said he, ex cathedra, “it 
cannot have escaped your judicious obser- 
yation, that we have often declined our own 
judgment in favor of your opinion, even 
about those matters which most nearly con- 
cerned the community. Nevertheless, 
grieved would we be, could you think that 
we did this, either because we deemed our 
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own opinion less pregnant, or our wit more 
shallow, than that of our other brethren. 
For it was done exclusively to give our 
younger brethren, such as your much 
esteemed self, my dearest brother, that 
courage which is necessary to a free deliver- 
ance of your opinion,—we oft-times setting 
apart our proper judgment, that our in- 
feriors, and especially our dear brother the 
Sub-Prior, may be comforted and encour- 
aged in proposing valiantly his own 
thoughts. Which our deference and humil- 
ity may, in some sort, have produced in 
your mind, most reverend brother, that 
self-opinion of parts and knowledge, which 
hath led unfortunately to your over-esti- 
mating your own faculties, and thereby 
subjecting yourself, as is but too visible, to 
the japes and mockeries of evil spirits. For 
it is assured that Heaven always holdeth us 
in the least esteem when we deem of our- 
selves most highly; and also, on the other 
hand, it may be that we have somewhat de- 
parted from what became our high seat in 
this Abbey, in suffering ourselves to be too 
much guided, and even, as it were, con- 
trolled, by the voice of our inferior. 
Wherefore,” continued the Lord Abbot, ‘‘in 
both of us such faults shall and must be 
amended—you hereafter presuming less 
upon your gifts and carnal wisdom, and I 
taking heed not so easily to relinquish 
mine own opinion for that of one lower in 
place and in office. Nevertheless, we would 
not that we should thereby lose the high 
advantage which we have derived, and may 
yet derive, from your wise counsels, which 
hath been so often recommended to us by 
our most Reverend Primate. Wherefore 
on affairs of high moment, we will call you 
to our presence in private, and listen to 
your opinion, which, if it shall agree with 
our own, we will deliver to the Chapter, as 
emanating directly from ourselves; thus 
sparing you, dearest brother, that seeming 
victory which is so apt to engender spirit- 
ual pride, and avoiding ourselves the temp- 
tation of falling into that modest facility 
of opinion, whereby our office is lessened 
and our person (were that of consequence) 
rendered less important in the eyes of the 
community over which we preside.” 
Notwithstanding the high notions which, 
as a rigid Catholic, Father Eustace enter- 
tained of the sacrament of confession, as his 
Church calls it, there was some danger that a 
sense of the ridiculous might have stolen 
on him, when he heard his Superior, with 
such simple cunning, lay out a little plan 
for availing himself of the Sub-Prior’s wis- 
dom and experience, while he should take 
the whole credit to himself. Yet his con- 
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science immediately told him that he was 
right. 

‘‘T should have thought more,” he reflect- 
ed, ‘‘of the spiritual Superior, and less of the 
individual. I should have spread my mantle 
over the frailties of my spiritual father, and 
done what I might to support his charac- 
ter, and, of course, to extend his utility 
among the brethren, as well as with others. 
The Abbot cannot be humbled, without the 
community being humbled in his person. 
Her boast is, that over all her children, es- 
pecially over those called to places of dis- 
tinction, she can diffuse those gifts which 
are necessary to render them illustrious.” 

Actuated by these sentiments, Father 
Eustace frankly assented to the charge 
which his Superior, even in that moment 
of authority, had rather intimated than 
made, and signified his humble acquies- 
cence in any mode of communicating his 
counsel which might be most agreeable to 
the Lord Abbot, and might best remove 
from himself all temptation to glory in his 
own wisdom. He then prayed the Rever- 
end Father to assign him such penance as 
might best suit his offence, intimating, at 
the same time, that he had already fasted 
the whole day. 

‘And it is that I complain of,” answered 
the Abbot, instead of giving him credit for 
his abstinence; “‘it is these very penances, 
fasts, and vigils, of which we complain; as 
tending only to generate airs and fumes of 
vanity, which, ascending from the stomach 
into the head, do but puff us up with vain- 
glory and self-opinion. It is meet and be- 
seeming that novices should undergo fasts 
and vigils; for some part of every com- 
munity must fast, and young stomachs may 
best endure it. Besides, in them it abates 
wicked thoughts, and the desire of worldly 
delights. But, reverend brother, for those 
to fast who are dead and mortified to the 
world, as Land thou, is work of superero- 
gation, and is but the matter of spiritual 
pride. Wherefore, I enjoin thee, most rey- 
erend brother, go to the buttery, and drink 
two cups at least of good wine, eating 
withal a comfortable morsel, such as may 
best suit thy taste and stomach. And in 
respect that thine opinion of thy own wis- 
dom hath at times made thee less conform- 
able to, and companionable with, the weaker 
and less learned brethren, I enjoin thee, 
during the said repast, to choose for thy 
companion our reverend brother Nicolas, 
and without interruption or impatience, to 
listen for a stricken hour to his narration 
concerning those things which befell in the 
times of our venerable predecessor, Abbot 
Ingilram, on whose soul may Heaven have 
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mercy! And for such holy exercises as may 
farther advantage your soul, and expiate 
the faults whereof you have contritely and 
humbly avowed yourself guilty, we will 
ponder upon that matter, and announce our 
will unto you the next morning.” 

It was remarkable, that after this mem- 
orable evening, the feelings of the worthy 
Aobot toward his adviser were much more 
kindly and friendly than when he deemed 
the Sub-Prior the impeccable and infallible 
person, in whose garment of virtue and 
wisdom no flaw was to be discerned. It 
seemed as if this avowal of his own imper- 
fections had recommended Father Eustace 
to the friendship of the Superior, although 
at the same time this increase of benevo- 
lence was attended with some cireum- 
stances, which, to a man of the Sub-Prior’s 
natural elevation of mind and temper, were 
more grievous than even undergoing the 
legends of the dull and verbose Father 
Nicolas. For instance, the Abbot seldom 
mentioned him to the other monks, with- 
out designating him our beloved Brother 
Eustace, poor man!—and now and then he 
used to warn the younger brethren against 
the snares of vain-glory and spiritual pride, 
which Satan sets for the more rigidly right- 
eous, with such looks and demonstrations 
as did all but expressly designate the Sub- 
Prior as one who had fallen at one time 
under such delusions. Upon these occa- 
sions, it required all the votive obedience 
of a monk, all the philosophical discipline 
of the schools, and all the patience of a 
Christian, to enable Father Eustace to en- 
dure the pompous and patronizing parade 
of his honest, but somewhat thick-headed 
Superior. He began himself to be desirous 
of leaving the Monastery, or at least he 
manifestly declined to interfere with its 
affairs, in that marked and authoritative 
manner which he had at first practised. 
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You call this education, do you not? 
Why ’tis the forced march of a herd of bullocks 
Before a shouting drover. The glad van 
Move on at ease, and pause a while to snatch 
A passing morsel from the dewy greensward, 
While all the blows, the oaths, the indignation, 
Fall on the croupe of the ill-fated laggard 
That cripples in tbe rear. . 

Op Puay. 


Two or three years glided on, during which 
the storm of the approaching alteration in 
church government became each day louder 
and more perilous. Owing to the cireum- 
stances which we have intimated in the end 
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of the last chapter, the Sub-Prior Eustace 
appeared to have altered considerably his 
habits of life. He afforded, on all extra- 
ordinary occasions, to the Abbot, whether 
privately, or in the assembled Chapter, the 
support of his wisdom and experience; but 
in his ordinary habits he seemed now to live 
more for himself, and less for the com- 
munity, than had been his former practice. 

He often absented himself for whole days 
from the convent; and as the adventure of 
Glendearg dwelt deeply on his memory, he 
was repeatedly induced to visit that lonely 
tower, and to take an interest in the orphans 
who had their shelter under its roof. Be- 
sides, he felt a deep anxiety to know whether 
the volume which he had lost, when so 
strangely preserved from the lance of the 
murderer, had again found its way back to 
the Tower of Glendearg. ‘‘It was strange,” 
he thought, ‘‘that a spirit,” for such he 
could not help judging the being whose 
voice he had heard, ‘‘should, on the one 
side, seek the advancement of heresy, and, 
on the other, interpose to save the life of a 
zealous Catholic priest.” 

But from no inquiry which he made of 
the various inhabitants of the Tower of 
Glendearg could he learn that the copy of 
the translated Scriptures, for which he 
made such diligent inquiry, had again been 
seen by any of them. 

In the meanwhile the good father’s occa- 
sional visits were of no small consequence 
to Edward Glendinning and to Mary Ay- 
enel. The former displayed a power of 
apprehending and retaining whatever was 
taught him, which filled Father Eustace 
with admiration. He was at once acute 
and industrious, alert and accurate; one of 
those rare combinations of talent and in- 
dustry which are seldom united. 

It was the earnest desire of Father 
Eustace that the excellent qualities thus 
early displayed by Edward should be dedica- 
ted to the service of the Church, to which 
he thought the youth’s own consent might 
be easily obtained, as he was of a calm, con- 
templative, retired habit, and seemed to 
~ consider knowledge as the principal ovject, 
and its enlargement as the greatest pleasure 
in life. As to the mother, the Sub-Prior 
had little doubt that, trained as she was to 
view the monks of Saint Mary’s with such 
profound reverence, she would be but too 
happy in an opportunity of enrolling one 
of her sons in its honored community. But 
the good Father proved to be mistaken in 
both these particulars. rash 

When he spoke to Elspeth Glendinning 
of that which a mother best loves to hear 
—the proficiency and abilities of her son— 
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she listened with a delighted ear. But 
when Father Eustace hinted at the duty of 
dedicating to the service of the Church, 
talents which seemed fitted to defend and 
adorn it, the dume endeavored always to 
shift the subject; and when pressed farther, 
enlarged on her own incapacity, as a lone 
woman, to manage the fen; on the advan- 
tage which her neighbors of the township 
were often taking of her unprotected state, 
and on the wish she had that Edward 
might fill his father’s place, remain in the 
tower, and close her eyes. 

On such occasions the Sub-Prior would 
answer, that even in a worldly point of view 
the welfare of the family would be best 
consulted by one of the sons entering into 
the community of Saint Mary’s, as it was 
not to be supposed that he would fail to 
afford his family the important protection 
which he could then easily extend toward 
them. What could be a more pleasing 
prospect than to see him high in honor? or 
what more sweet than to have the last duties 
rendered to her by a son revered for his 
holiness of hfe and exemplary manners? 
Besides, he endeavored to impress upon 
the dame that her eldest son, Halbert, whose 
bold temper and headstrong indulgence of 
a wandering humor rendered him incapable 
of learning, was, for that reason, as well as 
that he was her eldest born, fittest to bus- 
tle through the affairs of the world, and 
manage the little fief. 

Elspeth durst not directly dissent from 
what was proposed, for fear of giving dis- 
pleasure, and yet she always had something 
to say against it. Halbert, she said, was 
not hke any of the neighbor boys—he was 
taller by the head, and stronger by the half, 
than any boy of his years within the Hali- 
dome. But he was fit for no peaceful work 
that could be devised. If he liked a book 
ill, he liked a plough ora pattle worse. 
He had scoured his father’s old broadsword 
—suspended it by a belt round his waist, 
and seldom stirred without it. He was a 
sweet boy and a gentle if spoken fair, but 
cross him and he was a born devil. ‘‘Ina 
word,” she said, bursting into tears, ‘‘de- 
prive me of Edward, good father, and ye 
bereave my house of prop and pillar; for 
my heart tells me that Halbert will take to 
his father’s gates, and die his father’s 
death.” 

When the conversation came to this crisis, 
the good-humored monk was always content 
to drop the discussion for the time, trust- 
ing some opportunity would occur of remov- 
ing her prejudices, for such he thought 
them, against Edward’s proposed destina- 
tion. 
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When, leaving the mother, the Sub-Prior 
addressed himself to the son, animating 
his zeal for knowledge, and pointing out 
how amply it might be gratified should he 
agree to take holy orders, he found the 
same repugnance which Dame Elspeth rad 
exhibited. Edward pleaded a want of suffi- 
cient vocation to so serious a profession— 
his reluctance to leave his mother, and other 
objections, which the Sub-Prior treated as 
evasive. 

“| plainly perceive,” he said one day, in 
answer to them, ‘‘that the devil has his 
factors as well as Heaven, and that they 
are equally, or, alas! the former are perhaps 
more active, in bespeaking for their master 
the first of the market. I trust, young 
man, that neither idlenesss nor licentious 
pleasure, nor the love of worldly gain and 
worldly grandeur, the chief baits with which 
the great Fisher of souls conceals his hook, 
are the causes of your declining the career 
to which I would incite you. But above 
all I trust—above all T hope—that the vani- 
ty of superior knowledge—a sin with which 
those who had made proficiency in learning 
are most frequently beset—has not led you 
into the awful hazard of listening to the 
dangerous doctrines which are now afloat 
concerning religion. Better for you that 
you were as grossly ignorant as the beasts 
which perish, than that the pride of knowl- 
edge should induce you to lend an ear to 
the voice of heretics.” Hdward Glendin- 
ning listened to the rebuke with a downcast 
look, and failed not, when it was concluded, 
earnestly to vindicate himself from the 
charge of having pushed his studies into 
any subjects which the Church inhibited; 
and so the monk was left to form vain con- 
jectures respecting the cause of his reluc- 
tance to embrace the monastic state. 

It is an old proverb, used by Chaucer, 
and quoted by Elizabeth, that ‘‘the greatest 
clerks are not the wisest men;” and it is 
as true ag if the poet had not rhymed, or 
the queen reasoned on it. If Father Ku- 
stace had not had his thoughts turned so 
much to the progress of heresy, and so 
little to what was passing in the tower, he 
might have read, in the speaking eyes of 
Mary Avenel, now a girl of fourteen or fif- 
teen, reasons which might disincline her 
youthful companion toward the monastic 
vows. I have said, that she also was a 
promising pupil of the good father, upon 
whom her innocent and infantine beauty 
had an effect of which he was himself, per- 
haps, unconscious. Her rank and expecta- 
tions entitled her to be taught the arts of 
reading and writing;—and each _ lesson 
which the monk assigned her was conned 
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over in company with Edward, and by him 
explained and re-explained and again illus 
trated, until she became perfectly mistress 
of it. 

In the beginning of their studies, Halbert 
had been their school companion. But the 
boldness and impatience of his disposition 
soon quarreled with an occupation in which, 
without assiduity and unremitted attention, 
no progress was to be expected. The Sub- 
Prior’s visits were at irregular intervals, 
and often weeks would intervene between 
them, in which case Halbert was sure to 
forget all that had been prescribed for lim 
to learn, and much which he had partly 
acquired before. His deficiencies on these 
occasions gave him pain, but it was not of 
that sort which prcduces amendment. 

For a time, like all who are fond of idle- 
ness, he endeavored to detach the attention 
of his brother and Mary Avenel from their 
task, rather than to learn his own, and such 
dialogues as the following would ensue:— 

‘Take your bonnet, Edward, and make 
haste—the Laird of Colmslie is at the head 
of the glen with his hounds.” 

‘‘T care not, Halbert,” answered the 
younger brother; “‘two brace of dogs may 
kill a deer without my being there to see 
them. and I must help Mary Avenel with 
her 1esson.” 

““Ay! you will labor at the monk’s les- 
sons till you turn monk yourself,” answered 
Halbert.—‘‘Mary, will you go with me, and 
E will show you the cushat’s nest I told you 
of? 

“T cannot go with you, Halbert,” an- 
swered Mary, ‘‘because I must study this 
lesson—it will take me long to learn it—I 
am sorry Iam so dull; for if I could get 
my task as fast as Edward, I should like to 
go with you.” 

“Should you indeed?” said Halbert; 
“‘then I will wait for you—and, what is 
more, I will try to get my lesson also.” 

With a smile and a sigh he took up the 
primer, and began heavily to con over the 
task which had been assigned him. As if 
banished from the society of the two others, 
he sat sad and solitary in one of the deep 
window-recesses, and after in vain strug- 
gling with the difficulties of his task, and 
his disinclination to learn it, he found him- 
self involuntarily engaged in watching the 
movements of the other two students, in- 
stead of toiling any longer. 

The picture which Halbert looked upon 
was delightful in itself, but somehow or 
other it afforded very little pleasure to him. 
The beautiful girl, with looks of simple, 
yet earnest anxiety, was bent on disentan- 
gling those intricacies which obstructed her 
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progress to knowledge, and looking ever 
and anon to Edward for assistance, while, 
seated close by her side, and watchful to 
remove every obstacle from her way, he 
seemed at once to be proud of the progress 
which his pupil made, and of the assistance 
which he was able to render her. There 
was a bond betwixt them, a strong and in- 
teresting tie, the desire of obtaining knowl- 
edge, the pride of surmounting difficulties. 

Feeling most acutely, yet ignorant of 
the nature and source of his own emotions, 
Halbert could no longer endure to look upon 
this quiet scene, but, starting up, dashed 
his book from him, and exclaimed aloud, 
“To the fiend I bequeath all books, and 
the dreamers that make them!—I would a 
score of Southrons would come up the glen, 
and we should learn how little all this mut- 
tering and scribbling is worth.” 

Mary Avenel and his brother started, and 
looked at Halbert with surprise, while he 
went on with great animation, his features 
swelling, and the tears starting into his 
eyes as he spoke.—‘‘Yes, Mary—I wish a 
score of Southrons came up the glen this 
very day; and you should see one good 
hand, and one good sword, do more to 
protect you, than all the books that were 
ever opened, and all the pens that ever grew 
on a goose’s wing.” 

Mary looked a little surprised and a little 
frightened at his vehemence, but instantly 
replied affectionately, ‘‘You are vexed, 
Halbert, because you do not get your lesson 
so fast as Edward can; and so am I, for lam 
as stupid as you—But come, and Edward 
shall sit betwixt us and teach us.” 

“He shall not teach me,” said Halbert, 
in the same angry mood; ‘‘I never can teach 
him to do any thing that is honorable and 
manly, and he shall not teach me any of 
his monkish tricks.—I hate the monks, 
with their drawling nasal tone like so many 
frogs, and their long black petticoats like 
so many women, and their reverences, and 
their lordships, and their lazy vassals that 
do nothing but peddle in the’ mire with 
plough and harrow from Yule to Michael- 
mas. I will call none lord, but him who 
wears a sword to make his title good; and 
I will call none man, but him that can bear 
himself manlike and masterful.” 

“Hor Heaven’s sake, peace, brother!” said 
Edward; ‘‘if such words were taken up and 
reported out of the house, they would be 
our mother’s ruin.” 

“Report them yourself, then, and they 
will be your making, and nobody's marring 
gave mine own. Say that Halbert Glen- 
dinning will never be vassal to an old man 
with a cowl and shaven crown, while there 
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are twenty barons who wear casque and 
plume that lacx bold followers. Let them 
grant you these wretched acres, and much 
meal may they bear you to make your 
brochan.” He left the room hastily, but 
instantly returned, and continued to speak 
with the same tone of quick and irritated 
feeling. ‘‘And you need not think so 
much, neither of you, and especially you, 
Edward, need not think so much of your 
parchment book there, and your cunning 
in reading it. By my faith, I will soon 
learn to read as well as you; and—for I 
knowa better teacher than your grim old 
monk, and a better book than his printed 
breviary; and since you like scholarcraft so 
well, Mary Avenel, you shall see whether Ed- 
ward or I have most of it.” He left the 
apartment, and came not again. 

‘‘What can be the matter with him?” 
said Mary, following Halbert with her eyes 
from the window, as with hasty and un- 
equal steps he ran up the wild glen— 
‘‘Where can your brother be going, Ed- 
ward ?—what book?—what teacher does he 
talk of?” 

“Tt avails not guessing,” said Edward. 
‘Halbert is angry, he knows not why, and 
speaks of he knows not what; let us go 
again to our lessons, and he will come home 
when he has tired himself with scrambling 
among the crags as usual.” 

But Mary’s anxiety on account of Halbert 
seemed more deeply rooted. She declined 
prosecuting the task in which they had been 
so pleasingly engaged, under the excuse of 
a headache; nor could Edward prevail upon 
her to resume it again that morning. 

Meanwhile Halbert, his head unbonneted, 
his features swelled with jealous anger, and 
the tear still in his eye, sped up the wild 
and upper extremity of the little valley of 
Glendearg with the speed of a roebuck, 
choosing, as if in desperate defiance of the 
difficulties of he way, the wildest and most 
dangerous paths, and voluntarily exposing 
himself a hundred times to dangers which 
he might have escaped by turning a little 
aside fromthem. Itseemedas if he wished 
his course to be as straight as that of the 
arrow to its mark. 

He arrived at length in a narrow and se- 
cluded cleugh, or deep ravine, which ran 
down into the valley, and contributed a 
scanty rivulet to the supply of the brook 
with which Glendearg is watered. Up this 
he sped with the same precipitate haste 
which had marked his departure from the 
tower, nor did he pause and look around 
until he had reached the fountain from 
which the rivulet had its rise. 

Here Halbert stopped shyt, and cast a 
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gloomy, and almost a frightened glance 
around him. <A huge rock rose in front, 
from a cleft of which grew a wild holly- 
tree, whose dark green branches rustled 
over the spring which arose beneath. The 
banks on either hand rose so high, and 
approached each other so closely, that it 
was only when the sun was at its meridian 
height, and during the summer solstice, 
that its rays could reach the bottom of the 
chasm in which he stood. But it was now 
summer, and the hour was noon, so that 
the unwonted reflection of the sun was 
dancing in the pellucid fountain. 

“Tt is the season and the hour,” said 
Halbert to himself; ‘‘and now I I might 
soon become wiser than Edward with all 
his pains! Mary should see whether he 
alone is fit to be consulted, and to sit by 
her side, and hang over her as she reads, 
and point out every word and every letter. 
And she loves me better than him—I am 
sure she does—for she comes of noble blood, 
and scorns sloth and cowardice.—And do 
I myself not stand here slothful and coward- 
ly as any priest of them all?—Why should 
I fear to call upon this form—this shape? 
—Already have I endured the vision, and 
why not again? What can it do to me, 
who am aman of lith and limb, and have 
by my side my father’s sword? Does my 
heart beat—do my hairs bristle, at the 
thought of calling up a painted shadow, 
and how should I face a band of Southrons 
in flesh and blood? By the soul of the 
first Glendinning, I will make proof of the 
charm!” 

He cast the leathern brogue or buskin 
from his right foot, planted himself in a 
firm posture, unsheathed his sword, and 
first looking around to collect his resolution, 
he bowed three times deliberately toward 
the holly-tree, and as often to the little 
fountain, repeating at the same time, with 
a determined voice, the following rhyme: 
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“Thrice to the holly brake— 
Thrice to the well:— 
T bid thee awake, . 
White Maid of Avenel! 


Noon gleams on the Lake— 
Noon glows on the Fell— 
Wake thee, O wake, 
White Maid of Avenel!” 


These lines were hardly uttered, when 
there stood the figure of a female clothed 
in white, within three steps of Halbert 
Glendinning. 


“T ouess ’twas frightful there to see 
A lady richly clad as she— 
Beautiful exceedingly.’’ * 


*Coleridge’s Christabel, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


There’s something in that ancient superstition, 
Which, erring as it is, our fancy loves. 
The spring that, with its thousand crystal bubbles, 
Bursts from the bosom of some desert rock 
In secret solitude, may well be deem’d 
The haunt of something purer, more refined, 
And mightier than ourselves. 

OLD PLAY. 


Youne@ Halbert Glendinning had scarcely 
pronounced the mystical rhymes, than, as 
we have mentioned in the conclusion of the 
last chapter, an appearance, as of a beau- 
tiful female, dressed in white, stood within 
two yards of him. His terror for the mo- 
ment overcame his natural courage, as well 
as the strong resolution which he had 
formed, that the figure which he had now 
twice seen should not a third time daunt 
him. Butit would seem there is something 
thrilling and abhorrent to flesh and blood 
in the consciousness that we stand in pres- 
ence of a being in form like to ourselves, 
but so different in faculties and nature, 
that we can neither understand its purposes, 
nor calculate its means of pursuing them. 

Hallbert stood silent and gasped for 
breath, his hairs erecting themselves on his 
head—his mouth open—his eyes fixed, and, 
as the sole remaining sign of his late deter- 
mined purpose, his sword pointed toward 
the apparition. At length, with a voice of 
ineffable sweetness, the White Lady, for by 
that name we shall distinguish this being, 
sung, or rather chanted, the following 
lnes:— 


“Youth of the dark eye, wherefore didst thou call 
me? 
Wherefore art thon here,if terrors can appal thee? 
He that seeks to deal with us must know no fear 
nor failing! 
To coward and chur] our speech is dark, our gifts 
are unavailing. 
The breeze that brought me hither now, must 
sweep Egyptian ground, 
The fleecy cloud on which I ride for Araby is 
bound: 
The fleecy cloud is drifting by; the breeze sighs 
for my stay, 
For I eh sail a thousand miles before the close 
of day.” 


The astonishment of Halbert began once 
more to give way to his resolution, and he 
gained voice enough to say, though with 
a faltering accent, ‘‘In the name of God, 
what art thou?” The answer was in melody 


of a different tone and measure:— 


“What Iam I must not show— 
What [am thou couldst not know— 
Something betwixt heaven and hell— 
Something that neither stood nor fell— 
Something that through thy wit or will 
May work thee good—may work thee ill, 
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Neither substance quite nor shadow, 
Haunting lonely moor and meadow, 
Dancing by the haunted spring, 
Riding on the whirlwind’s wing; 
Aping in fantastic fashion 

Every change of human passion, 
While o’er our frozen minds they pass, 
Like shadows from the mirror’d glass. 
Wayward, fickle is our mood, 
Hovering betwixt bad and good, 
Happier than brief-dated man, 

Living twenty times his span; 

Far less happy, for we have 

Help nor hope beyond the grave! 

Man awakes to joy or sorrow; 

Ours the sleep that Knows no morrow. 
This is all that I can show— 

This is all that thou mayest know.” 


The White Lady paused, and appeared 
to await an answer, but, as Halbert hesitated 
how to frame his speech, the vision seemed 
gradually to fade, and became more and 
more incorporeal. Justly guessing this to 
be a symptom of her disappearance, Hal- 
bert compelled himself to say,—‘‘Lady, 
when I saw you in the glen, and when you 
brought back the black book of Mary of 
Avenel, thou didst say I should one day 
learn to read it.” 

The White Lady replied, 


““Ay! and I taught thee the word and the spell, 
To waken me here by the Fairies’ Well: 
But thou hast loved the heron and hawk, 
More than to seek my haunted walk; 
And thou has loved the Jance and the sword, 
More than good text and holy word; 
And thou hast loved the deer to track, 
More than the lines and the letters black; 
And thou art a ranger of moss and of wood, 
And scornest the nurture of gentle blood.”’ 


“‘T will do so no longer, fair maiden,” 
said Halbert; ‘‘I desire to learn; and thou 
didst promise me, that when I did so desire, 
thou wouldst be my helper; Iam no longer 
afraid of thy presence, and I am no longer 
regardless of instruction.” As he uttered 
these words, the figure of the White Maiden 
grew gradually as distinct as it had been 
at first; and what had well-nigh faded 
into an ill-defined and colorless shadow, 
again assumed an appearance at least of cor- 
poreal consistency, although the hues were 
less vivid, and the outline of the figure less 
distinct and defined—so at least it seemed 
to Halbert—than those of an ordinary in- 
habitant of the earth. ‘‘Wilt thou grant 
my request,” he said, ‘‘fair Lady, and give 
to my keeping the holy book which Mary 
of Avenel has so often wept for?” 

The White Lady replied: 


“Thy craven fear my truth accused; 
Thine idlehood my. trust abused; 
He that draws to harbor late, 
Must sleep without, or burst the gate. 
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There is a star for thee which burn’d, 

Its influence wanes, its course is turn’d; 

Valor and constancy alone 

Can bring thee back the chance that’s flown.’’ 


“If I have been a loiterer, Lady,” an- 
swered young Glendinning, ‘‘thou shalt 
now find me willing to press forward with 
double speed. Other thoughts have filled 
my mind, other thoughts have engaged my 
heart, within a brief period—and, by 
Heaven, other occupations shall hencefor- 
ward fill up my time. I have lived in this 
day the space of years—I came hither a boy 
—I will return a man—a man, such as may 
converse not only with his own kind, but 
with whatever God permits to be visible to 
him. I will learn the contents of that mys- 
terious volume—lI will learn why the Lady 
of Avenel loved it—why the priests feared, 
and would have stolen it—why thou didst 
twice recover it from their hands. What 
mystery is wrapt in it?—Speak, I conjure 
thee!” The lady assumed an air peculiarly 
sad and solemn, as drooping her head, and 
folding her arms on her bosom, she replied: 


“Within that awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries! 
Happiest they of human race, 
To whom God has granted grace 
To read, to fear, to hope, to pray, 
To lift the latch, and force the way; 
And better had they ne’er been born, 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn.’’ 


‘‘Give me the volume, Lady,” said young 
Glendinning. ‘‘They call me idle—they 
call me dull—in this pursuit my industry 
shall not fail, nor, with God’s blessing, shali 
my understanding. Give me the volume.” 
The apparition again replied: 


“Many a fathom dark and deep 
I have laid the book to sleep; 
Ethereal fires around it glowing— 
Ethereal music ever flowing— 
The sacred pledge of Heav’n 
All things revere, 
Hach in his sphere, 
Save man for whom ‘twas giv’n: 
Lend thy hand, and thou shalt spy 
Things ne’er seen by mortal eye.”’ 


Halbert Glendinning boldly reacked his 
hand to the White Lady. 

“‘Fearest thou to go with me?” she said, 
as his hand trembled at the soft and cold 
touch of her own— 


“Fearest thou to go with me? 
Still it is free to thee 
A peasant too dwell, 
Thou mayest drive the dull steer, 
And chase the king’s deer, 
But never more come near 
This haunted well.” 
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“Tf what thou sayest be true,” said the 
undaunted boy, “my destinies are higher 
than thine own. ‘There shall be neither 
well nor wood which I dare not visit. No 
fear of aught, natural or supernatural, 
ies bar my path through my native val- 
ey. 

Tei had scarce uttered the words, when 
they both descended through the earth 
with a rapidity which took away Halbert’s 
breath and every other sensation, saving 
that of being hurried on with the utmost 
velocity. At length they stopped with a 
shock so sudden, that the mortal journeyer 
through this unknown space must have 
been thrown down with violence, had he 
not been upheld by his supernatural com- 
panion. 

It was more than a minute, ere, looking 
around him, he beheld a grotto, or natural 
cavern, composed of the most splendid 
spars and crystals, which returned in a 
thousand prismatic hues the light of a bril- 
liant flame that glowed on an altar of ala- 
baster. This altar, with its fire, formed 
the central point of the grotto, which was 
of a round form, and very high in the roof, 
resembling in some respects the dome of a 
cathedral. Corresponding to the four 
points of the compass, there went off four 
long galleries, or arcades, constructed of 
the same brilliant materials with the dome 
itself, and the termination of which was 
lost in darkness. 

No human imagination can conceive, or 
words suffice to describe, the glorious radi- 
ance which, shot fiercely forth by the flame, 
was returned from so many hundred thou- 
sand points of reflection, afforded by the 
sparry pillars and their numerous angular 
crystals. The fire itself did not remain steady 
and unmoved, but rose and fell, sometimes 
ascending in a brilliant pyramid of con- 
densed fiame half-way up the lofty expanse, 
and again fading into asofter and more rosy 
hue, and hovering, as it were, on the sur- 
face of the altar to collect its strength for 
another powerful exertion. There was no 
visible fuel by which it was fed, nor did it 
emit smoke or vapor of any kind. 

What was of all the most remarkable, the 
black volume so often mentioned lay not 
only unconsumed, but untouched in the 
shiehtest degree, amid this intensity of fire, 
which, while it seemed to be of force suffi- 
cient to melt adamant, had no effect what- 
ever on the sacred book thus subjected to 
its utmost influence. 

The White Lady, having paused long 
enough to let young Glendinning take a 
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“ Here lies the volume thon boldly hast sought; 
Touch it, and take it,—'twill dearly be bought!” 


Familiarized in some degree with marvels, 
and desperately desirous of showing the 
courage he had boasted, Halbert plunged 
his hand, without hesitation, into the flame, 
trusting to the rapidity of the motion, to 
snatch out the volume before the fire could 
greatly affect him. But he was much dis- 
appointed. The flame instantly caught 
upon his sleeve, and though he withdrew 
his hand immediately, yet his arm was so 
dreadfully scorched, that he had well-nigh 
screamed with pain. He suppressed the 
natural expression of anguish, however, 
and only intimated the agony which he felt 
by a contortion and a muttered groan. 
The White Lady passed her cold hand over 
his arm, and, ere she had finished the fol- 
lowing metrical chant, his pain had en- 
tirely gone, and no mark of the scorching 
was visible:-— 


“Rash thy deed, 
Mortal weed 
To immortal flames applying; 
Rasher trust 
Has thing of dust, 
On his own weak worth relying: 
Strip thee of such fences vain, 
Strip, and prove thy luck again.’’ 


Obedient to what he understood to be 
the meaning of his conductress, Halbert 
bared his arm to the shoulder, throwing 
down the remains of his sleeve, which no 
sooner touched the floor on which he stood 
than it collected itself together, shriveled 
itself up, and was without any visible fire 
reduced to light tinder, which a sudden 
breath of wind dispersed into empty space. 
The White Lady, observing the surprise of 
the youth, immediately repeated— 


“Mortal warp and mortal woof, 
Cannot brook this charmed roof; 
All that mortal art hath wrought, 
In our cell returns to nought, 
The molten gold returns to clay, 
The polish’d diamond melts away; 
All is alter’d, all is flown, 
Nought stands fast but truth alone 
Not for that thy quest give o’er: 
Courage! prove thy chance once more, ' 


Imboldened by her words, Halbert Glen- 
dinning made a second effort, and, plung- 
ing his bare arm into the flame, took out 
the sacred volume without feeling either 
heat or inconvenience of any kind. As- 
tonished, and almost terrified at his own 
success, he beheld the flame collect itself, 
and shoot up into one long and final stream, 


complete survey of what was around him, which seemed as if it would ascend to the 


now said in her usual chant, 


very roof of the cavern, and then, sinking 
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as suddenly, became totally extinguished. 
The deepest darkness ensued; but Halbert 
had no time to consider his situation, for 
the White Lady had already caught his 
hand, and they ascended to upper air with 
the same velocity with which they had sunk 
into the earth. 

They stood by the fountain in the Corri- 
nan-shian when they emerged from the 
bowels of the earth; but on casting a be- 
wildered glance around him, the youth was 
surprised to observe that the shadows had 
fallen far to the east, and that the day was 
well-nigh spent. He gazed on his conduc- 
tress for explanation, but her figure began 
to fade before his eyes—her cheeks grew 
paler, her features less distinct, her form 
became shadowy, and blended itself with 
the mist which was ascending the hollow 
raving. What had late the symmetry of 
form, and the delicate, yet clear hues of 
feminine beauty, now resembled the flitting 
and pale ghost of some maiden who has 
died for love, as it is seen indistinctly and 
by moonlight, by her perjured lover. 

“Stay, spirit!” said the youth, imbold- 
ened by his success in the subterranean 
dome, ‘‘thy kindness must not leave me, 
as one encumbered with a weapon he knows 
not how to wield. Thou must teach me the 
art to read and to understand this volume; 
else what avails it me that I possess it?” 

But the figure of the White Lady stili 
waned before his eye, until it became an 
outline as pale and indistinct as that of 
the moon when the winter morning is far 
advanced, and ere she had ended the fol- 
lowing chant, she was entirely invisible:— 


“Alas! alas! 
Not ours the grace 
These holy characters to trace: 
Idle forms of painted air, 
Not to us is given to share 
The boon bestow’d on Adam’s race! 
With patience bide, 
Heaven will provide 
The fitting time, the fitting guide.”’ 


The form was already gone, and now the 
voice itself had melted away in melancholy 
cadence, softening, as if the Being who 
spoke had been slowly wafted from the spot 
where she had commenced her melody. 

It was at this moment that Halbert felt 
the extremity of the terror which he had 
hitherto so manfully suppressed. The very 
necessity of exertion bad given him spirit 
to make it, and the presence of the myste- 
rious Being, while it was a subject of fear 
in itself, had nevertheless given him the 
sense of protection being near to him. It 
was when he could reflect with composure on 
what had passed, that a cold tremor shot 
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across his limbs, his hair bristled, and he 
was afraid to look around lest he should 
find at his elbow something more frightful 
than the first vision. A breeze arising sud- 
denly realized the beautiful and wild idea 
of the most imaginative of our modern 
bards*— 


It fann’d his cheek, it raised his hair, 
Like a meadow gale in spring; 

It mingled strangely with his fears, 
Yet it felt like a welcoming. 


The youth stood silent and astonished for 
afew minutes. It seemed to him that the 
extraordinary Being he had seen, half his 
terror, half his protectress, was still hover- 
ing on the gale which swept past him, and 
that she might again make herself sensible 
to his organs of sight. ‘‘Speak!’ he said, 
wildly tossing his arms, ‘‘speak yet again— 
be once more present, lovely vision!—thrice 
have I now seen thee, yet the idea of thy 
invisible presence around or beside me, 
makes my heart beat faster than if the 
earth yawned and gave up a demon.” 

But neither sound nor appearance indi- 
cated the presence of the White Lady, and 
nothing preternatural beyond what he had 
already witnessed, was again audible or 
visible. Halbert in the meanwhile, by the 
very exertion of again inviting the pres- 
ence of this mysterious Being, had recovered 
his natural audacity. He looked around 
once more, and resumed his solitary path 
down the valley into whose recesses he had 
penetrated. 

Nothing could be more strongly contrast- 
ed than the storm of passion with which he 
had bounded over stock and crag, in order 
to plunge himself into the Corri-nan-shian, 
and the sobered mood in which he now re- 
turned homeward, industriously seeking 
out the most practicable path, not from a 
wish to avoid danger, but that he might 
not by personal toil distract his attention, 
deeply fixed on the extraordinary scene 
which he had witnessed. In the former 
case, he had sought ‘by hazard and bodily 
exertion to indulge at once the fiery excita- 
tion of passion, and to banish the cause of 
the excitement from his recollection; while 
now he studiously avoided all interruption 
to his contemplative walk, lest the difficulty 
of the way should interfere with, or disturb, 
his own deep reflections. Thus slowly 
pacing forth his course, with the air of a 
pilgrim rather than of a deer-hunter, Hal- 
bert about the close of the evening regained 
his paternal tower. 

*Coleridge. 
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The Miller was of manly make, 
To meet him was na mows; 
There durst na ten come him to take, 
Sae noited he their pows. 
OCrristr’s Kirk ON THE GREEN. 


Ir was after sunset, as we have already 
stated, when Halbert Glendinning returned 
to the abode of his father. The hour of 
dinner was at noon, and that of supper about 
an hour after sunset at this period of the 
year. The former had passed without Hal- 
bert’s appearing; but this was no uncommon 
circumstance, for the chase, or any other 
pastime which occurred, made Halbert a 
frequent neglecter of hours; and his mother, 
though angry and disappointed when she 
saw him not at table. was so much accus- 
tomed to his occasional absence, and knew 
so little how to teach him more regularity, 
that a testy observation was almost all the 
censure with wnich such omissions were 
visited, 

On the present occasion, however, the 
wrath of good Dame Elspeth soared higher 
than usue!. It was not merely on account 
of the special tup’s head and trotters, the 
haggis and the sido of mutton, with which 
her table was set forth, but also because 
of the arrival of no less a person than Hob 
Miller, as he was universally termed, though 
the man’s name was Hanper. 

The object of the Miller’s visit to the 
Tower of Glendearg was like the purpose 
of those embassies which potentates send 
to each. other’s courts, partly ostensible, 
partly politic. In outward show, Hob came 
to visit his friends of the Halidome, and 
share the festivity common among country 
folk, after the barn-yard has been filled, 
and to renew old intimacies by new convi- 
viality. But in very truth he also came to 
have an eye upon the contents of each stack, 
and to obtain such information respecting 
the extent of the crop reaped and gathered 
in by each feuar, as might prevent the pos- 
sibility of abstracted multures. 

All the world knows that the cultivators 
of each barony or regality, temporal or 
spiritual, in Scotland, are obliged to bring 
their corn to be grinded at the mill of the 
territory, for which they pay a heavy charge, 
called the intown multures. I could speak 
to the thirlage of invecta et illata too, but 
let that pass. I have said enough to inti- 
mate that I talk not without book. Those 
of the Sucken, or enthraled ground, were 
liable in penalties, if; deviating from this 
thirlage (or thraldom), they carried their 
grain to another mill. Now such another 
mill, erected on the lands of a lay-baron, 
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lay within a tempting and convenient dis. 
tance of Glendearg; and the Miller was se 
obliging and his charges so moderate, that 
it required Hob Miller’s utmost vigilance 
to prevent evasions of his right of mo- 
nopoly. 

The most effectual means he could devise 
was this show of good fellowship and neigh- 
borly friendship—under color of which he 
made his annual cruise through the barony 
—numbered every corn-stack, and comput- 
ed its contents by the boll,-so that he could 
give a shrewd hint afterward whether or 
not the grist came to the right mill. 

Dame Elspeth, like her compeers, was 
obliged to take these domiciliary visits in 
the sense of politeness; but in her case 
they had not occurred since her husband’s 
death, probably because the Tower of Glen- 
dearg was distant, and there was but a tri- 
fling quantity of arable or infield land at- 
tached to it. This year there had .been, 
upon some speculation of old Martin’s, 
several bolls sown in the outfield, which, 
the season being fine, had ripened remarka- 
bly well. Perhaps this circumstance occa- 
sioned the honest Miller’s including Glen- 
dearg, on this occasion, in his annual 
round. 

Dame Glendinning received with pleas- 
ure a visit which she used formerly only 
to endure with patience; and she had 
changed her view of the matter chiefly, if 
no tentirely, because Hob had brought with 
him his daughter Mysie, of whose features 
she could give so shght an account, but. 
whose dress she had described so accurately 
to the Sub-Prior. 

Hitherto this girl had been an object of 
very triflmg consideration in the eyes of 
the good widow; but the Sub-Prior’s par- 
ticular and somewhat mysterious inquiries 
had set her brains to work on the subject 
of Mysie of the Mill; and she had here asked 
a broad question, and there she had thrown 
out an innuendo, and there again she had 
gradually led on to a conversation on the 
subject of poor Mysie. And from all in- 
quiries and investigations she had collected, 
that Mysie was a dark-eyed laughter-loving 
wench, with cherry-cheeks, and a skin as 
white as her father’s finest bolted flour, out 
of which was made the Abbot’s own wastel- 
bread. For her temper, she sung and 
laughed from morning to night; and for 
her fortune, a material article, besides that 
which the Miller might have amassed by 
means of his proverbial golden thumb, 
Mysie was to inherit a good handsome lump 
of land, with a prospect of the mill and 
mill-acres descending to her husband on an 
easy lease, if a fair word were spoken in 
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season to the Abbot, and to the Prior, and 
to the Sub-Prior, and to the Sacristan, and 
so forth. 

By turning and again turning these 
advantages over in her own mind, 
Elspeth at length came to be of opinion, 
that the only way to save her son Halbert 
from a life of ‘‘spur, spear, and snaffle,” as 
they called that of the border-riders, from 
the dint of a cloth-yard shaft, or the loop 
of an inch-cord, was, that he should marry 
and settle, and that Mysie Happer should 
be his destined bride. 

As if to her wish, Hob Miller arrived on 


like a peony-rose (if Dame Glendinning 
had ever seen one) spirits all afloat with 
rustic coquetry, and a profusion of hair as 
black as ebony. The Jdeau-idéal which 
Dame Glendinning had been bodying forth 
in her imagination, became unexpectedly 
realized in the buxom form of Mysie Hap- 
per, whom, in the course of half-an-hour, 
she settled upon as the maiden who was to 
fix the restless and untutored Halbert. 
True, Mysie, as the dame soongsaw, was 
like to love dancing round a May-pole as 
well as managing a domestic establishment, 
and Halbert was like to break more heads 
than he would grind stacks of corn: But 
then a miller should always be of manly 
make, and has been described so since the 
days of Chaucer and James I.* Indeed, to 
be able to outdo and bully the whole Sucken 
(once more we use this barbarous phrase), 
in all athletic exercises, was one way to 
render easy the coilection of dues which 
men would have disputed with a less for- 
midable champion. Then, as to the de- 
ficiencies of the miller’s wife, the dame was 
of opinion that they might be supplied by 
the activity of the miller’s mother. “‘I 
will keep house for the young folk myself, 
for the tower is grown very lonely,” thought 
Dame Glendinning, ‘‘and to live near the 
kirk will be mair comfortable in my auld 
age—and then Edward may agree with his 
brother about the feu, more especially as 
he is a favorite with the Sub-Prior, and 
then he may live in the auld tower like his 
worthy father before him—and wha kens 
but Mary Avenel, high-blood as she is, may 
e’en draw in her stool to the chimney-nook, 
and sit down here for good and a’?—It’s 

* The verse we have chosen for a motto to_ this 
chapter is from a poem imputed to James I. of 
Scotland. As for the Miller who figures among 
the Canterbury pilgrims, beside his sword and 
buckler, he boasted other attributes, all of which, 
but especially the last, show that he relied more 
on the strength of the outside than that of the in- 
side of his skull. 
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true she has no tocher, but the like of her 
for beauty and sense ne’er crossed my een; 
and I have kend every wench in the Hali- 
dome of Saint Mary’s—ay, and their mothers 
that bore them—ay, she is a sweet and a 
lovely creature as ever tied snood over 
brown hair—ay, and then, though her uncle 
keeps her out of her ain for the present time, 
yet it is to be thought the grey-goose shaft 
will find a hole in his coat of proof, as, God 
help us! it has done in many a better man’s— 
And, moreover, if they should stand on their 
pedigree and gentle race, Edward might 


isay to them, that is, to her gentle kith and 
his strong-built mare, bearing on a pillion | 
behind him the lovely Mysie, with cheeks | 


kin, ‘Whilk 0’ ye was her best friend when 
she came down the glen to Glendearg in a 
misty evening, on a beast mair like a cuddy 
than aught else?’—And if they tax him 
with churl’s blood, Edward might say, 
that, forby the old proverb, how 


Gentle deed 
Makes gentle bleid; 


yet, moreover, there comes no churl’s blood 
from Glendinning or Brydone; for, says 
Edward”——— 


The miller was a stout carl for the nones, 

Full big he was of brawn, and eke of bones; 
That proved well, for wheresoe’er he cam, 

At wrestling he wold bear away the ram; 

He was short shoulder’d, broad, a thick gnar; 
There n’as no door that he n’old heave of bar, 
Or break it at a running with his head, ete, 


The hoarse voice of the Miller at this 
moment recalled the dame from her reverie, 
and compelled her to remember that if she 
meant to realize her airy castle, she must 
begin by laying the foundation in civility 
to her guest and his daughter, whom she 
was at that moment most strangely neglect- 
ing, though her whole plan turned on con- 
cillating their favor and good opinion, and 
that, in fact, while arranging matters for so 
intimate a union with her company, she was 
suffering them to sit unnoticed, and in their 
riding gear, as if about to resume their 
journey. ‘‘Andso I say, dame,” concluded 
the Miller (for she had not marked the be- 
ginning of his speech), ‘‘an ye be so busied 
with your houskep, or ought else, why, 
Mysie and I will trot our way down the 
glen again to Johnnie Broxmouth’s, who 
pressed us right kindly to bide with him.” 

Starting at once from her dream of mar- 
riages and intermarriages, mills, mill-lands, 
and baronies, Dame Elspeth felt for a mo- 
ment like the milk-maid in the fable, when 
she overset the pitcher, on the contents of 
which so many golden dreams were founded. 
But the foundation of Dame Glendinning’s 
hopes was only tottering, not overthrown, 
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and she hastened to restore its equilibrium. 
Instead of attempting to account for her 


absence of mind and want of attention to; 


her guests, which she might have found 
something ‘diflicult, she assumed the offen- 
sive, like an able general when he finds it 
necessary, by a bold attack, to disguise his 
weakness. - 

A loud exclamation she made, and a pas 
sionate complaint she set up against the 
unkindness of her old friend, who could for 
an instant doubt the heartiness of her wel- 
come to him and to his hopeful daughter; 
and then to think. of his going back to 
John Broxmouth’s, when the auld tower 
stood where it did, and had room in it for 
a friend or two in the worst of times—and 
he too a neighbor that his umquhile gossip 
Simon, blessed be his cast, used to think 
the best friend he had in. the Halidome! 
And on she went urging her complaint with 
so much seriousness, that she had well-nigh 
imposed on herself as well as upon Hob 
Miller, who had no mind to take anything 
in dudgeon; and as it suited his plans to 
pass the night at Glendearg, would have 
been egually contented to do so, even had 
his reception been less vehemently hospita- 
ble. 

To all Elspeth’s expostulations on the 
unkindness of his proposal to leave her 
dwelling, he answered composedly, ‘‘Nay, 
dame, what could I tell? ye might have 
had other grist to grind, for ye looked as if 
ye scarce saw us—or what know I? ye might 
bear in mind the words Martin and I had 
about the last barley ye sawed—for I ken 
dry multures* will sometimes stick in the 
throat. A man seeks but his awn, and yet 
folk shall hold him for both miller and 
miller’s man, that is miller and knave,t 
all the country over.” 

“Alas, that you will say so, neighbor 
Hob,” said Dame Elspeth, ‘‘or that Martin 
should have had any words with you about 
the mill-dues! I will chide him roundly 
for it, I promise you, on the faith of a true 
widow. You know full well that a lone 
woman is sore put upon by her servants.” 

“Nay, dame,” said the miller, unbuckling 
the broad belt which made fast his cloak, 
and served, at the same time, to suspend 
by his side a swinging Andrea Ferrara, 


* Dry multures were a fine, or compensation in 
money, for not grinding at the mill of the thirl. It 
was and is accounted a vexatious exaction. 

t The under miiler is, in the language of thirlace, 
called the knave, which, indeed, signified originally 
his lad (Amabe—German), but by degrees came to 
be taken ina worse sense. In the old translations 
of the Bible, Paul is made to term himself the 
knave of our Savio. r. Theallowance of meal taken 
by the miller’s servant was called knaveship, 
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‘“‘bear no grudge at Martin, for I bear none 
—I take it on me as a thing of mine ofiice, 
to maintain my right of multure, lock and 
goupen.* And reason good, for as the old 
song savs, 


I live by my mill, God bless her; 
She’s parent, child, and wife. 


The poor old slut, 1 am beholden to her 
for my living, and bound to stand by her, 
as I say to my mill knaves, in right and in 
wrong. And so should every honest fellow 
stand by his bread-winner.—And 80, Mysie, 
ye may doff ycur cloak since our neighbor 
is so kindly glad to see us—why, I think 
we are as blithe to see her—not one in the 
Halidome pays their multures more duly, 
sequels, arriage, and carriage, and mill-ser- 
vices, used and wont.” 

With that the Miller hung his ample 
cloak without farther ceremony upon a huge 
pair of stag’s antlers,which adorned at once 
the naked walls of the tower, and served 
for what we vulgarly call cloak-pins. 

In the meantime Dame Elspeth assisted 
to disembarrass the damsel, whom she des- 
tined for her future daughter-in-law, of 
her hood, mantle, and the rest of her riding 
gear, giving her to appear as beseemed the 
buxom daughter of the wealthy Miller, gay 
and goodly, in a white kirtle, the seams of 
which were embroidered with green silken 
lace or fringe, entwined with some silver 
thread. An anxious glance did Elspeth 
cast upon the good-humored face, which 
was now more fully shown to her, and was 
only obscured by a quantity of raven black 
hair, which the maid of the mill had re- 
strained by a snood of green silk, embroid- 
ered with silver, corresponding to the trim- 
mings of her kertle. The countenance itself 
was exceedingly comely—the eyes black, 
large, and roguishly good-humored—the 
mouth .was small—the lips well formed, 
though somewhat full—the teeth were 
pearly white—and the chin had a very se- 
ducing dimple in it. The form belonging 
to this joyous face was full and round, 
and firm and fair. It might become coarse 
and masculine some years hence, which is 
the common fault of Scottish beauty; but 
in Mysie’s sixteenth year she had the shape 
of a Hebe. The anxious Elspeth, with all 
her maternal partiality, could not help ad- 
mitting within herself, that a better man 


* The multure was the regular exaction for 
grinding the meal, The lock, signifying a small 
quantity, and the gowpen, a handful, were addi- 
tional perquisites demanded by the miller, and 
submitted to or resisted by the Srekener as cir- 
cumstances permitted. These and other petty 
dues were called in general the Sequels, 
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Chan Halbert might go farther and fare 
worse. She looked a httle giddy, and Hal- 
bert was not ninetven; still it was time he 
should be settled, for to that point the dame 
always returned; and here was an excel- 
lent opportunity. ~ 

The sunple cunning of Dame Elspeth now 
exhausted itself in commendations of her 
fair guest, from the snood, as they say, to 
the single-soled shoe. Mysie listened and 
blushed with pleasure for the first five min- 
utes; but ere ten had elapsed, she began 
to view the old lady’s compliments rather 
as subjects of mirth than of vanity, and 
was much more disposed to laugh at than 
to be flattered with them, for Nature had 
mingled the good-humor with which she 
had endowed the damsel with no small por- 
tion of shrewdness. Even Hob himself 
began to tire of hearing his daughter’s 
praises, and broke in with, ‘“‘Ay, ay, she is 
a clever quean enough; and were she five 
years older, she shall lay a loaded sack on an 
aver™ with eer a lass in the Halidome. 
Bot I have been looking for your two sons, 
Jame. Men say downby that Halbert’s 
turned a wild springald, and that we may 
have word of him from Westmoreland one 
moonlight night or another.” 

“God forbid, my good, neighbor; God, in 
his mercy, forbid!” said Dame Glendinning 
earnestly; for it was touching the very key- 
note of her apprehensions to hint any prob- 
ability that Halbert might become one of 
the marauders socommon in the age and 
country. But, fearful of having betrayed 
too much alarm on this subject, she imme- 
diately added, “That though, since the last 
rout at Pinkiecleugh, she had been all of a 
tremble when a gun or a spear was named, 
or when men spoke of fighting; yet, thanks 
to God and our Lady, her sons were like to 
live and die honest and peaceful tenants to 
the Abbey, as their father might have done, 
but for that awful hosting which he went 
forth te with mony a brave man that never 
returned.” 

“Yeneéd not tell me of it, dame,” said 
the Miller, “since I was there myself, and 
made two pair of legs (and these were not 
mine, but my mare’s) worth one pair of 
hands. I judged how it would be when I 
saw our host break ranks, with rushing on 
through that broken ploughed field, and 
so as they had made a pricker of me, I e’en 
pricked off with myself while the play was 
good.” 

“Ay, ay, neighbor,” said the dame, “ye 
were aye a wise and a wary man; if my 
Simon had had your wit, he might have 
been here to speak about it this day; but 


* Aver—properly a horse of labor. 
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he was aye cracking of his good blood and his 
high kindred, and less would not serve him 
than to bide the bang to the last, with the 
earls, and knights, and squires, that had 
no wives to greet for them, or else had wives 
that cared not how soon they were widows; 
but that is not for the lke of us. But, 
touching my son Halbert, there is no fear 
of him; for if it should be his misfortune 
to be in the like case, he has the best pair 
of heels in the Halidome, and could run 
almost as fast as your mare herself.” 

‘Is this he, neighbor?” quoth the Miller. 

“No,” replied the mother; ‘‘that is my 
youngest son Edward, who can read and 
write lke the Lord Abbot himself, if it 
were not a sin to say so.” 

“Ay,” said tne Miller; ‘‘and is that the 
young clerk the Sub-Prior thinks so much 
of? they say he will come far ben, that lad; 
wha kens but he may come to be Sub-Prior 
himself?—as broken a ship has come to 
land.” 

‘“To be a Prior, neighbor Miller,” said 
Edward, ‘‘a man must first be a priest, and 
for that I judge I have little vocation.” 

‘‘He will take to the pleugh-pettle, neigh- 
bor,” said the good dame; ‘‘and so will [al- 
bert too, I trust. [wish you saw Halbert. 
—Kdward, where is your brother?” 

‘Hunting, I think,” rephed Edward; 
‘fat least he left us this morning to join 
the Laird of Colmslie and his hounds. I 
have heard them baying in the glen all 
day.” 

‘And if I had heard that music,” said 
the Miller, ‘‘it would have done my heart 
good, ay, and maybe taken me two or 
three miles out of my road. When I was 
the Miller of Morebattle’s knave, I have 
followed the hounds from Eckford to the 
foot of Hounam Law—followed them _on 
foot, Dame Glendinning; ay, and led the 
chase when the Laird of Cessford and his 
gay riders were all thrown out by the mosses 
and gills. I brought the stag on my back 
to Hounam Cross, when the dogs had pulled 
him down. I think I see the old grey 
knight, as he sate so upright on his strong 
war-horse, all white with foam; and ‘Miller,’ 
said he to me, ‘an thou wilt turn thy back 
on the mill, and wend with me, I will make 
aman of thee.” But I chose rather to 
abide by clap and happer, and the better 
luck was mine; for the proud Percy caused 
hang five of the Laird’s henchmen at Aln- 
wick for burning a rickle of houses some 
gate beyond Fowberry, and it might have 
been my luck as well as another man’s.” 

“‘Ah, neighbor, neighbor,” said Dame 
Glendinning, ‘‘you were aye wise and wary; 
but if you like hunting, I must say Hal- 
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bert’s the lad to please you. He hath all 
those fair holiday terms of hawk and hound 
as ready in his mouth as ‘Com with the tod’s 
tail, that is the Lord Abbot’s ranger.” 

“Ranges he not homeward at dinner- 
time, dame,” demanded the Miller; ‘‘for 
we call noon the dinner-hour at Kenna- 
quhair?” 

The widow was forced to admit that even 
at this important period of the day Halbert 
was frequently absent; at which the Miller 
shook his head, intimating, at the same 
time, some allusion to the proverb of Mac- 
Farlane’s geese, which ‘‘liked their play 
better than their meat.”* 

That the delay of dinner might not in- 
crease the Miller’s disposition to prejudge 
Halbert, Dame Glendinning called hastily on 
Mary Avenel to take her task of entertaining 
Mysie Happer, while she herself rushed to 
the kitchen, and entering at once into the 
province of Tibb Tacket, rammaged among 
trenchers and dishes, snatched pots from 
the fire, and placed pans and gridirons on 
it, accompanying her own feats of personal 
activity with such a continued list of in- 
junctions to Tibb, that Tibb at length lost 
patience, and said, ‘‘Here was as muckle 
wark about meating an auld miller, as if 
they had been to banquet the blood of 
Bruce.” But this, as it was supposed*to 
be spoken aside, Dame Glendinning did not 
think it convenient to hear. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Nay, let me have the friends who eat my victuals, 
As various as my dishes.—The feast’s naught, 
Where one huge plate predominates. John Plain- 
text, 

He shall be mighty beef, our English staple; 

The worthy Alderman, a butter’d dumpling; 
Yon pair of whisker’d Cornets, ruffs and rees: 
Their friend the Dandy, a green goose in sippets. 
And so the board is spread at once and fill’d. 

On the same principle— Variety. 2 
New Puay. 


‘‘AND what brave lass is this?” said Hob] 


Miler, as Mary Avenel entered the apart- 


* A brood of wild geese, which long frequented 
one of the uppermost islands in Loch Lomond 
called Inch-Tavoe, were supposed to have some 
mysterious connection with the ancient family of 
MacFarlane of that ilk, and it is said were never 
seen after the ruin and extinction of that house, 
The MacFarlanes had a house and garden upon 
that same Island of Inch-Tavoe. Here James VI. 
was on one occasion regaled by the chieftain. His 
Majesty had been previously much amused by the 
geese pursuing each other on the loch. But when 
one which was brought to table was found to be 
tough and ill-fed, James observed—‘‘that Mac- 
Farlane’s geese liked their play better than their 
meat,’? a proverb which has been current ever 
since, 
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ment to supply the absence of Dame Els- 
peth Glendinning. 

“The young Lady of Avenel, father,” said 
the Maid of the Mill, dropping as low a 
courtesy as her rustic manners enabled her 
to make. ‘The Miller, her father, doffed 
his bonnet, and made his reverence, not 
altogether so low perhaps as if the young 
lady had appeared in the pride of rank and 
riches, yet so as to give high birth the due 
homage which the Scotch for a length of 
time scrupulously rendered to it. 

Indeed, from having had her mother’s 
example before her for so many years, and 
from a native sense of propriety and even of 
dignity, Mary Avenel had acquired a de- 
meanor, which marked her title to consider- 
ation, and effectually checked any attempt 
at familiarity on the part of those who 
might be her associates in her present situ- 
ation, but could not be well termed her 
equals. She was by nature mild, pensive, 
and contemplative, gentle in disposition, 
and most placable when accidentally offend- 
ed; but still she was of a retired and re- 
served habit, and shunned to mix in ordi- 
nary sports, even when the rare occurrence 
of a fair or wake gave her an opportunity 
of mingling with companions of her own 
age. If at such scenes she was seen for an 
instant, she appeared to behold them with 
the composed indifference of one to whom 
their gaiety was a matter of no interest, and 
who seemed only desirous to glide away 
from the scene as soon as she possibly 
could. 

Something also had transpired concern- 
ing her being born on All-Hallow Eve, and 
the powers with which that circumstance 
was supposed to invest her over the invisible 
world. And from all these particulars 
combined, the young men and women of 
the Halidome used to distinguish Mary 
among themselves by the name of the Spirit 
of Avenel, as if the fair but fragile form, 
the beautiful but rather colorless cheek, 
the dark blue eye, and the shady hair, had 
belonged rather to the immaterial than the 
substantial world. The general tradition of 
the White Lady, who was supposed to wait 
on the fortunes of the family of Avenel, 
gave a sort of zest to this piece of rural wit. 
It gave great offence, however, to the two 
sons of Simon Glendinning; and when the 
expression was in their presence applied to 
the young lady, Edward was wont to check 
the petulance of those who used it b 
strength of argument, and Halbert by 
strength of arm. In such cases Halbert 
had this advantage, that although he could 
render no aid to his brother’s argument, yet 
when circumstances required it,, he was 
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sure to have that of Edward, who never in- 
deed himself commenced a fray, but, on the 
other hand, did not testify any reluctance 
to enter into combat in Halbert’s behalf 
or in his rescue. 

But the zealous attachment of the two 
youths, being themselves, from the retired 
situation in which they dwelt, comparative 
strangers in the Halidome, did not serve in 
any degree to alter the feelings of the in- 
habitants toward the young lady, who 
seemed to have dropt amongst them from 
another sphere of life. Still, however, she 
was regarded with respect, if not with fond- 
ness; and the attention of the Sub-Prior to 
the family, not to mention the formidable 
name of Juhan Avenel, which every new 
incident of those tumultuous times tended 
to render more famous, attached to his 
niece a certain importance. Thus some 
aspired to her acquaintance out of pride, 
while the more timid of the feuars were 
anxious to inculeate upon their children 
the necessity of being respectful to the 
noble orphan. So that Mary Avenel, little 
loved because lttle known, was regarded 
with a mysterious awe, partly derived from 
fear of her uncle’s moss-troopers, and partly 
from her own retired and distant habits. 
enhanced by the superstitious opinions of 
the time and country. 

It was not without some portion of this 
awe, that Mysie felt herself left alone in 
company with a young person so distant in 
rank, and so different in bearing, from her- 
self; for her worthy father had taken the 
first opportunity to step out unobserved, in 
order to mark how the barnyard was filled, 
and what prospect it afforded of grist to the 
mill. In youth, however, there is a sort of 
free-masonry, which, without much conver- 
sation, teaches young persons to estimate 
each other’s character, and places them at 
ease on the shortest acquaintance. It is 
only when taught deceit by the commerce 
of the world, that we learn to shroud our 
character from observation, and to disguise 
our real sentiments from those with whom 
we are placed in communion. 

Accordingly, the ‘wo young women were 
soon engaged in such objects of interest as 
best became their age. ‘They visited Mary 
Avenel’s pigeons, which she nursed with 
the tenderness of a mother; they turned 
over her slender stores of finery, which yet 
contained some articles that excited the re- 
spect of her companion, though Mysie was 
too good-humored to nourish envy. A 
golden rosary, and some female ornaments 
marking superior rank, had been rescued 
in the moment of their utmost adversity, 
more by Tibb Tacket’s presence of mind, 
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than by the care of their owner, who was 
at that sad period too much sunk in grief 
to pay any attention to such circumstances. 
They struck Mysie with a deep impression 
of veneration; for, excepting what the Lord 
Abbot and the convent might possess, she 
did not believe there was so much real gold 
in the world as was exhibited in these few 
trinkets, and Mary, however sage and se- 
rious, was not above being pleased with the 
admiration of her rustic companion. 

Nothing, indeed, could exhibit a stronger 
contrast than the appearance of the two 
girls;—the good-humored laughter-loving 
countenance of the Maid of the Mill, who 
stood gazing with unrepressed astonishment 
on whatever was in her inexperienced eye 
rare and costly, and with an humble, and 
at the same time cheerful acquiescence in 
her inferiority, asking all the little queries 
about the use and value of the ornaments, 
while Mary Avenel, with her quiet com- 
posed dignity and placidity of manner, pro- 
duced them one after another for the amuse- 
ment of her companion. 

As they became gradually more familiar, 
Mysie of the Mill was just venturing to 
ask, why Mary Avenel never appeared at 
the Maypole, and to express her wonder 
when the young lady said she disliked danc- 
ing, when a trampling of horses at the gate 
of the tower interrupted their conversa- 
tion. 

‘Mysie flew to the shot-window in the 
full ardor of unrestrained female curiosity. 
‘Saint Mary! sweet lady! here come two 
well-mounted gallants; will you step this 
way to look at them?” 

*“No,” said’ Mary Avenel, ‘‘you shall tell 
me who they are.” 

‘Well, if you like it better,” said Mysie— 
‘‘but how shall I know them?—Stay, I do 
know one of them, and so do you, lady; he 
is a blithe man, somewhat hght of hand, 
they say, but the gallants of these days think 
no great harm of that. He is your uncle’s 
henchman, that they call Christie of the 
Clinthill; and he has not his old green jer- 
kin and the rusty black-jack over it, but a 
scarlet cloak, laid down with silver lace 
three inches broad, and a breast-plate you 
might see to dress your hair in, as well as 
in that keeking-glass in the ivory frame 
that you showed me even now. Come, 
dear lady, come to the shot-window and see 
him.’’ 

‘Tf it be the man you mean, Mysie,” re- 
plied the orphan of Avenel, ‘‘I shall see him 
soon enough, considering either the pleas- 
ure or comfort the sight will give me.” 

“Nay, but if you will not come to see 
gay Christie,” replied the Maid of the Mill, 
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her face flushed with eager curiosity, ““come 
and tell me who the gallant is that is with 
him, the handsomest, the very lovesomest 
young man I ever saw with sight.” 

“Tt is my foster-brother, Halbert Glen- 
dinning,” said Mary, with apparent indif- 
ference; for she had been accustomed to 
call the sons of Elspeth her foster-brethren, 
and to live with them as if they had been 
brothers in earnest. 

‘‘Nay, by Our Lady, that it is not,” said 
Mysie; ‘‘I know the favor of both the Glen- 
dinnings well, and I think this rider be not 
of our country. He has a crimson velvet 
bonnet, and long brown hair falling down 
under it, and a beard on his upper lip, and 
his chin clean and close shaved, save a small 

atch on the point of the chin, and a sky- 
ite jerkin slashed and lined with white 
satin, and trunk-hose to suit, and no weapon 
but a rapier and dagger—Well, if I was a 
man, I would never wear weapon but the 
rapier! it isso slender and becoming, instead 
of having a cartload of iron at my back, like 
my father’s broadsword with its great rusty 
basket-hilt. Do you not delight in the 
rapier and poniard, lady?” 

“The best sword,” answered Mary, ‘‘if 
I must needs answer a question of the sort, 
is that which is drawn in the best cause, and 
which is best used when it is out of the 
scabbard.” 

“But can you not guess who this stranger 
should be?” said Mysie. 

‘‘Indeed, I cannot even attempt it; but, 
co judge by his companion, it is no matter 
how little he is known,” replied Mary. 

‘‘My benison on his bonny face,” said 
Mysie,‘‘if he is not going to alight here! 
Now, I am as much pleased as if my 
father had given me the silver earrings he 
has promised me so often;—nay, you had 
as well come to thé window, for you must 
see him by and by whether you will or 
not.” 

I do not know how much sooner Mary 
Avenel might have sought the point of ob- 
servation, if she had not been scared from 
it by the unrestrained curiosity expressed 
by her buxom friend; but at length the 
same feeling prevailed over her sense of 
dignity, and satisfied with having displayed 
all the indifference that was necessary in 
point of decorum, she no longer thought 
herself bound to restrain her curiosity. 

From the out-shot or projecting window, 
she could perceive that Christie of the Clint- 
hill was attended on the present occasion 
by a very gay and gallant cavalier, who 
from the nobleness of his countenance and 
manner, lis rich and handsome dress, and 
the showy appearance ‘of his horse and fur- 
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niture, must, she agreed with her new 
friend, be a person of some consequence. 

Christie also seemed conscious of some- 
thing, which made him call out with more 
than his usual insolence of manner, ‘‘ What, 
ho! so ho! the house! Churl peasants, 
will no one answer when I call?—Ho! Mar. 
tin,—Tibb,—Dame Glendinning!—a mur- 
rain on you, must we stand keeping our 
horses in the cold here, and they steaming 
with heat, when we have ridden so sharply?” 

At length he was obeyed, and old Martin 
made his appearance. ‘‘Ha!” said Christie, 
‘‘art thou there, old Truepenny? here, 
stable me these steeds and see them well 
bedded, and stretch thine old limbs by rub- 
bing them down; and see thou quit not the 
stable till there is not a turned hair on either 
of them.” 

Martin took the horses to the stable as 
commanded, but suppressed not his indig- 
nation amoment after he could vent it with 
safety. ‘‘Would not any one think,” he 
said to Jasper, an old ploughman, who, in 
coming to his assistance, had heard Chris- 
tie’s imperious injunctions, ‘‘that this loon, 
this Christie of the Clinthill, was laird or 
lord at least of him? No such thing, man! 
I remember him a little dirty turnspit 
boy in the house of Avenel, that everybody 
in a frosty morning like this warmed his 
fingers by kicking or cuffing! and now he 
is a gentleman, and swears, d—n him and 
renounce him, as if the gentlemen could 
not so much as keep their own wickedness 
to themselves, without the like of him 
going to hell in their very company, and 
by the same road. I have as much a mind 
as ever I had to my dinner, to go back and 
tell him to sort his horse himself, since he 
is as able as I am.” 

‘‘Hout tout, man!” answered Jasper, 
‘“‘keep a calm sough; better to fleech a fool 
than fight with him.” 

Martin acknowledged the truth of the 
proverb, and, much comforted therewith, 
betook himself to cleaning the stranger’s 
horse with great assiduity, remarking, it 
was a pleasure to handle a handsome nag, 
and turned over the other to the charge of 
Jasper. Nor was it until Christie’s com- 
mands were literally complied with that he 
deemed it proper, after fitting ablutions, to 
join the party in the spence; not for the 
purpose of waiting wpon them, as a mere 
modern reader might possibly expect, but 
that he might have his share of dinner in 
their company. 

In the meanwhile Christie had presented 
his companion to Dame Glendinning as Sir 
Piercie Shafton, a friend of his and of his 
master, come to spend three or four days 
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with little din in the tower. The good 
dame could not conceive how she was en- 
titled to such an honor, and would fain have 
pleaded her want of every sort of con- 
venience to entertain a guest of that 
quality. But, mdeed, the visitor, when 
he cast his eyes round the bare walls, eyed 
the hugh black chimney, scrutinized the 
meagre and broken furniture of the apart- 
ment, and beheld the embarrassment of 
the mistress of the family, intimated great 
reluctance to intrude upon Dame Glendin- 
ning a visit, which could scarce, from all 
appearances prove otherwise than an incon- 
venience to her, and a penance to himself. 

But the reluctant hostess and her guest 
had to do with an inexorable man, who 
silenced all expostulations with, “‘such was 
his master’s pleasure. And, moreover,” 
he continued, *‘though the Baron of Ave- 
nel’s will must and ought to prove law to 
all within ten miles around him, yet here, 
dame,” he said, ‘‘is a letter from your pet- 
ticoated baron, the lord-priest yonder, who 
enjoins you, as you regard his pleasure, that 
you afford to this good knight such decent 
accommodation as is in your power, suffering 
him to live as privately as he shall desire. 
—And for you, Sir Piercie Shafton,” con- 
tinued Christie, “‘you will judge for your- 
self whether secrecy and safety is not more 
your object even now, than soft beds and 
high cheer. And do not judge of the 
dame’s goods by the semblance of her cot- 
tage; for you will see by the dinner she is 
about to spread for us, that the vassal of 
the kirk is seldom found with her basket 
bare.” To Mary Avenel Christie presented 
the stranger, after the best fashion he could. 
as to the niece of his master the baron. 

While he thus labored to reconcile Sir 
Piercie Shafton to his fate, the widow, 
having consulted her son Edward on the 
real import of the Lord Abbot’s injunction, 
and having found that Christie had given 
a true exposition, saw nothing else left for 
her but to make that fate as easy as she 
could to the stranger. He himself also 
seemed reconciled to his lot by some feeling 
probably of strong necessity, and accepted 
with a good grace the hospitality which 
the dame offered with a very indifferent 
one. 

In fact, the dinner, which soon smoked 
before the assembled guests, was of that 
substantial kind which warrants plenty and 
comfort. Dame Glendinning had cooked 
it after her best manner; and, delighted 
with the handsome appearance which her 

ood cheer made when placed on the table, 
orgot both her plans and the vexations 
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duty of pressing her assembled visitors to 
eat and drink, watching every trencher as 
it waxed empty, and loading it with fresh 
supplies ere the guest could utter a nega- 
tive. 

In the meanwhile, the company atten- 
tively regarded each other’s motions, anc 
seemed endeavoring to form a judgment of 
each other’s character. Sir Piercie Shafton 
condescended to speak to no one but to 
Mary Avenel, and on her he conferred ex- 
actly the same familiar and compassionate, 
though somewhat scornful sort of attention, 
which a pretty fellow of these days will 
sometimes condescend to bestow on a coun- 
try miss, when there is no prettier or more 
fashionable woman present. ‘The manner 
indeed was different, for the etiquette of 
those times did not permit Sir Piercie Shaf- 
ton to pick his teeth, or to yawn, or to 
gabble like the beggar whose tongue (as he 
says) was cut out by the Turks, or to affect 
deafness or blindness, or any other infirmity 
of the organs. But though the embroidery 
of his conversation was different, the 
groundwork was the same, and the high- 
flown and ornate compliments with which 
the gallant knight of the sixteenth century 
interlarded his conversation, were as much 
the offspring of egotism and self-conceit, 
as the jargon of the coxcombs of our own 
days. ; 

The English knight was, however, some- 
thing daunted at finding that Mary Avenel 
listened with an air of indifference, and an- 
swered with wonderful brevity, to all the 
fine things which ought, as he conceived, 
to have dazzled her with their brilliancy, 
and puzzled her by their obscurity. But 
if he was disappomted in making the de- 
sired, or rather the expected impression, 
upon her whom he addressed, Sir Piercie 
Shafton’s discourse was marvellous in the 
ears of Mysie the Miller’s daughter, and not 
the less so that she did not comprehend the 
meaning of a single word which he uttered. 
Indeed, the gallant knight’s language was 
far too courtly to be understood by persons 
of much greater acuteness than Mysie’s.  . 

It was about this period, that the ‘‘only 
rare poet of his time, the witty, comical, 
facetiously-quick, and quickly-facetious, 
John Lyly—he that sate at Apollo’s table, 
and to whom Pheebus gave a wreath of his 
own bays without snatching”*—he, in short, 
who wrote that singularly coxcomical work 


* Such, and yet more extravagant, are the com- 
pliments paid to this author by his editor, Blount. 
Notwithstanding all exaggeration, Lyly was really 
aman of wit and imagination, though both were 
deformed by the most unnatural affectation that 


which interrupted them, in the hospitable | ever disgraced a printed page. 
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called Huphues and his England, was in 
the very zenith of his absurdity and repu- 
tation. ‘The quaint, forced, and unnatural 
style which he introduced by his Anatomy 
of Wit, had a fashion as rapid as it was mo- 
mentary—all the court ladies were his 
scholars, and to “parler Euphuisme,” was 
as necessary a qualification to a courtly gal- 
Jant, as those of understanding how to use 
his rapier or to dance a measure.”* 

It was no wonder that the Maid of the 
Mill was soon as effectually blinded by the 
intricacies of this erudite and courtly style 
of conversation, as she had ever been by 
the dust of her father’s own meal-sacks. 
But there she sate with her mouth and eyes 
as open as the mill-door and ihe two win- 
dows, showing teeth as white as her father’s 
bolted flour, and endeavoring to secure a 
word or two for her own future use out of 
the pearls of rhetoric which Sir Piercie 
Shafton scattered around him with such 
bounteous profusion. 

For the male part of the company, Ed- 
ward felt ashamed of his own manner and 
slowness of speech, when he observed the 
handsome young courtier, with an ease and 
volubility of which he had no conception, 
run over all the commonplace topics of 
high-flown gallantry. It is true the good 
sense and natural taste of young Glendin- 
ning soon informed him that the gallant 
cavalier was speaking nonsense. But, alas! 
where is the man of modest merit, and real 
talent, who has not suffered from being out- 
shone in conversation, and outstripped in 
the race of life, by men of less reserve, and 
of qualities more showy, though less sub- 
stantial? and well constituted must the 
mind be that can yield up the prize without 
envy to competitors more unworthy than 
himself. 

Edward Glendinning had no such philos- 
cphy. While he despised the jargon of the 
gay cavalier, he envied the facility with 
which he could run on, as well as the 
courtly tone and expression, and the perfect 
ease and elegance with which he offered all 
the little acts of politeness to which the 
duties of the table gave opportunity. And 
if Iam to speak truth, I must own that he 
envied those qualities the more as they were 
all exercised in Mary Avenel’s service, and, 
although only so far accepted as they could 
not be refused, intimated a wish on the 
stranger’s part to place himself in her good 


*(The Author, in a note to Chapter xxix., says the 
readers of romances are indifferent to accurate refer- 
ence: otherwise some anachronisms might be noticed 
here—Huphues; the Anatomy of Wit, and Buphues and 
Ech ae by John Lyly, were not published till 
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graces, as the only person in the room to 
whom he thought it worth while to recom- 
mend himself. His title, rank, and very 
handsome figure, together with some sparks 
of wit and spirit which flashed across the 
cloud of nonsense which he uttered, ren- 
dered him, as the words of the old song say, 
“ta lad for a lady’s viewing;” so that poor 
Edward, with all his real worth and ac- 
quired knowledge, in his home-spun doub- 
let, blue cap, and deer-skin trousers, looked 
like a clown beside the courtier, and, feeling 
the full inferiority, nourished no good-will 
to him by whom he was eclipsed. 

Christie, on the other hand, as soon as he 
had satisfied to the full a commodious ap- 
petite, by means of which persons of his 
profession could, hke the wolf and eagle, 
gorge themselves with as much food at one 
meal as might serve them for several days, 
began also to feel himself more in the back- 
ground than he liked to be. This worthy 
had, amongst his other good qualities, an 
excellent opinion of himself; and, being of 
a bold and forward disposition, had ne mind 
to be thrown into the shade by any one. 
With an impudent famiharity, which such 
persons mistake for graceful ease, he broke 
im upon the knight’s finest speeches with 
as little remorse as he would have driven 
the pomt of his lance through a laced 
doublet. 

Sir Piercie Shafton, a man of rank and 
high birth, by no means encouraged or en- 
dured this famiharity, and requited the in- 
truder either with total neglect, or such 
laconic rephes as intimated a sovereign 
contempt for the rude spearman, who af- 
fected to converse with him upon terms of 
equality. 

The Miller held his peace; for, as his 
usual conversation turned chiefly on his 
clapper and toll-dish, he had no mind to 
brag of his wealth in presence of Christie 
of the Clinthill, or to intrude his discourse 
on the English cavalier. 

A little specimen of the conversation may 
not be out of place, were it but to show 
young ladies what fine things they have 
lost by living when Euphuism is out of 
fashion. 

“Credit me, fairest lady,” said the knight, 
“that such is the cunning of our English 
courtiers, of the hodiernal strain, that, as 
they have infinitely refined upon the plain 
and rusticial discourse of our fathers, 
which, as I may say, more beseemed the 
mouths of country roysterers in a May- 
game than that of courtly gallants in a gal- 
liard, so I hold it ineffably and unutterably 
impossible, that those who may succeed us. 
{in that garden of wit and courtesy shall 
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alter or amend ‘it. Venus delighted but 
in the language of Merenry, Bucephalus 
will stoop to no one but Alexander . none 
can sound Apollo’ S pipe but Orpheus.” 

“Vahant sir,” said Mary, who could 
scarcely help laughing, “we have but to 
rejoice in the chance which hath honored 
this solitude with a glimpse of the sun of 
courtesy, though it rather blinds than en- 
lightens us.” 


“Pretty and quaint, fairest, lady,” an- 
swered the Euphuist. “Ah, that I had 


with me my Anatomy of Wit—that all-to- 
be-unparalleled volume—that quintessence 
of human wit—that treasury of quaint in- 
vention — that 
read, and inevitably-necessary-to-be-remem- 
bered manual, of all that is worthy to be|‘ 
known -—which indoctrines the rude in 
civility, the dull in intellectuality, the heavy 
in jocosity, the blunt in gentility, the vul- 
gar im nobility, and all of them in that 
unutterable perfection of human utterance, 
that eloquence which no other eloquence 
is sufficient to praise, that art which, when 
we call it by its own name of Euphuism, 
we bestow on it its richest panegyric.” 

“By Saint Mary,” said Christie of the 
Clinthill, “if your worship had told me 
that you had left such stores of wealth as 
you talk of at Prudhoe Castle, Long Dickie 
and I would have had them off with us if 
man and horse could have carried them; 
but you told us of no treasure I wot of, save 
the silver tongs for turning up your mus- 
tachoes.” 

The knight treated this intruder’s mis- 
take—for certainly Christie had no idea 
that all these epithets, which sounded so 
rich and splendid, were lavished upon a 
small quarto volume—with a stare, and then 
turning again to Mary Avenel, the only 
person “whom he thought worthy to address, 
he proceeded in his strain of high-flown 
oratory, “Even thus,” said he, “do hogs 
contemn the splendor of Oriental pearls; 
even thus are the delicacies of a choice re- 
past in vain offered to the long-eared grazer 
of the common, who turneth from them to 
devour a thistle. Surely as idle is it to 
pour forth the treasures of oratory before 
the eyes of the ignorant, and to spread the 
dainties of the intellectual banquet before 
those who are, morally and metaphysically 
speaking, no better than asses.’ 

“Sir Knight, since that is your quality,” 
said Edward, “we cannot strive with you 
in loftiness of language; but I pray you in 
fair courtesy, while you honor my father’s 
house with your: presence, to spare us such 
vile comparisons.’ 

“Peace, good Dad said the kmght, 
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gracefully waving his hand, “I prithee 
peace, kind rustic; and you, my guide, 
whom I may scarce call honest, let me pre- 
yail upon you to imitate the laudable taci- 
turnity of that honest yeoman, who sits as 
mute as a mill-post, and of that comely 
damsel, who seems as with her ‘ears she 
drank in what she did not altogether com- 
prehend, even as a palfrey listening to a 
lute, whereof, howsoever, he knoweth not 
the gamut.” 

“Marvellous fine words,” at length said 
Dame Glendinning, who began to ‘be tired 
of sitting so long silent, “marvellous fine 
words, neighbor Happer, are they not?” 

“ Brave words—very brave words—yery 
exceeding pyet words,” answered the Miller; 

‘nevertheless, to speak my mind, a Jippy 
of bran were worth a bushel of them.” 

“I think so too, under his worship’s 
favor,” answered Christie of the Clinthill. 
‘“T well remember that at the race of Mor- 
ham, as we call it, near Berwick, I took a 
young Southern fellow out of saddle with 
my lance, and cast him, it might be, a gad’s 
length from his nag; and so, as He had 
some gold on his laced doublet, I deemed 
he might ha’ the hke on it in his pocket 
too, though that is a rule that does not aye 
hold good.—So I was speaking to him of 
ransom, and out he comes with a handful 
of such terms as his honor there hath 
gleaned up, and craved me for mercy, as 1 
was a true son of Mars, and suchlike.” 

“And obtained no mercy at thy hand, I 
dare be sworn.” said the knight, who 
deigned not to speak Euphuism excepting 
to the fair sex. 

“By my troggs,” replied Christie, “1 
would have thrust my lance down his 
throat, but just then they flung open that 
accursed postern-gate, and forth pricked 
and as 
many fellows at their heels as turned the 
chase northward again. So I e’en pricked 
Bayard with the spur, and went off with 
the rest; for a man should ride when he 
may not wr estle, as they say in ‘l'ynedale.” 

“Trust me,” said the knight, again 
turning to Mary Avenel, “if I do not pity 
you, lady, who, being of noble blood, are 
thus in a manner compelled to abide in the 
cottage of the ignorant, lke the ae 
stone in the head of the toad, hike a 
precious garland on the brow oa ail ass,— 
But soft, ‘what gallant have we here, whose 
garb savoreth more of the rustic than doth 
his demeanor, and whose looks seem more 
lofty than his habits; even as” 

“T pray you, Sir Kuight,” said Mary, 
“to spare your courtly similitudes for re- 
fined cars, and give me leaye to name unto 
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you my foster-brother, Halbert Glendin- 
ning.” 

‘The son of the good dame of the cottage, 
as I opine,” answered the English knight; 
‘*for by some such name did my guide dis- 
criminate the mistress of this mansion, 
which you, madam, enrich with your pres- 
ence.—And yet, touching this juvenal, he 
hath that about him which belongeth to 
higher birth, for all are not black who dig 
coals” 

“Nor all white who are millers,” said 
honest Happer, glad to get in a word, as 
they say, edgeways. 

Halbert, who had sustained the glance 
of the Englishman with some impatience, 
and knew not what to make of his manner 
and ‘anguage, replied with some asperity, 
‘Sir night, we have in this land of Scot- 
land un ancient saying, “‘Scorn not the 
bush that bields you’—you are a guest of 
my father’s house to shelter you from dan- 
ger, if I am rightly informed by the do- 
mestics. Scoff not its homeliness, nor that 
of its inmates—ye might long have abidden 
at the court of England ere we had sought 
your favor, or cumbered you with our so- 
ciety. Since your fate has sent you hither 
amongst us, be contented with such fare 
and such converse as we can afford you, 
and scorn us not for our kindness; for the 
Scots wear short patience and long dag- 
gers.” 

All eyes were turned on Halbert while 
he was thus speaking, and there was a gen- 
eral feeling that his countenance had an 
expression of intelligence, and his person 
an air of dignity, which they had never 
before observed. Whether it were that the 
wonderful Being with whom he had go 
lately held communication, had bestowed 
on him a grace and dignity of look and 
bearing which he had not before, or whether 
the being conversant in high matters, and 
called to a destiny beyond that of other 
men, had a natural effect in giving becoming 
confidence to his language and manner, 
we pretend not to determine. But it was 
evident to all, that from this day young Hal- 
bert was an altered man; that he acted with 
a steadiness, promptitude, and determi- 
nation, which belonged to riper years, and 
bore himself with a manner which apper- 
tained to higher rank. 

The knight took the rebuke with good 
humor. ‘By mine honor,” he said, ‘‘thou 
hast reason on thy side, good juvenal— 
nevertheless, I spoke not as in ridicule of 
the roof which relieves me, but rather in 
your own praise, to whom, if this roof be 
native, thou mayest nevertheless rise from 
its lowliness; even as the lark, which mak- 
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eth its humbie nest in the furrow, ascend» 
eth toward the sun, as well as the eagle. 
which buiideth her eyry in the cliff.” 

This high-flown discourse was inter- 
rupted by Dame Glendinning, who, with 
all the busy anxiety of a mother, was load- 
ing her son’s trencher with food, and din- 
ning in his ear her reproaches on account 
of his prolonged absence. ‘‘And see,” she 
said, ‘that you do not one day get such a 
sight, while you are walking about among 
the haunts of them that are not of our 
flesh and bone, as befell Mungo Murray 
when he slept on the greensward ring of 
the Auld Kirkhill at sunset, and wakened at 
daybreak in the wild hills of Breadalbane. 
And see that, when you are looking for deer, 
the red stag does not gall you as he did 
Diccon Thorburn, who never overcast the 
wound that he took from a buck’s horn. 
And see, when you go swaggering about 
with a long broadsword by your side, whilk 
it becomes no peaceful man to do, that ye 
dinna meet with them that have broad- 
sword and lance both—there are enow cf 
rank riders in this land, that neither fear 
God nor regard man.” 

Here her eye, ‘‘in a fine frenzy rolling,” 
fell full upon that of Christie of the Clint- 
hill, and at once her fears for having given 
offence interrupted the current of maternal 
rebuke, which, like rebuke matrimonial, 
may be often better meant than timed. 
There was something of sly and watchful 
significance in Christie’s eye, an eye grey, 
keen, fierce, yet wily, formed to express at 
once cunning.and malice, which made the 
dame instantly conjecture she had said too 
much, while she saw in imagination her 
twelve goodly cows go lowmg down the 
glen in a moonlight night, with half a score 
of Border spearmen at their heels. 

Hler voice, therefore, sunk from the ele- 
vated tone of maternal authority into a 
whimpering apologetic sort of strain, and 
she proceeded to say, ‘‘It is no that I have 
ony ill thoughts of the Border riders, for 
Tibb Tacket there has often heard me say 
that I thought spear and bridle as natural 
to a Borderman.as a pen toa priest, ora 
feather fan to a lady; and—have you not 
heard me say it, Tibb?” 

Tibb showed something less than her ex- 
pected alacrity in attesting her mistress’s 
deep respect for the freebooters of the 
southland hills; but thus conjured, did at 
length reply, ‘‘Hout ay, mistress, ’se war- 
rant I have heard you say something like 
that.” 

‘*Mother!” said Halbert, in a firm and 
commanding tone of voice, ‘‘what or whom 
is it that you fear under my father’s roof? 
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—-I well hope that it harbors not a guest 
in whose presence you are afraid to say 
your pleasure to me or my brother? Iam 
sorry I have been detained so late, being 
ignorant of the fair company which I 
should encounter on my return.—I pray 
you let this excuse suffice: and what. satis- 
fies you, will, I trust, be nothing less than 
acceptable to your guests.” 

An answer calculated so justly betwixt 
the submission due to ‘his parent, and the 
natural feeling of dignity in one who was 
by birth master of the mansion, excited 
univers2l satisfaction. And as Elspeth her- 
self confessed to Tibb on the same evening, 
‘She did not think it had been in the cal- 
lant. Till that night he took pets and pas- 
sions if he was spoke to, and lap through 
the house like a four-year-auld at the least 
word of advice that was minted at him, but 
now he spoke as grave and as douce as the 
Lord Abbot himself. She kendna,” she 
said, ‘“‘what might be the upshot of it, but 
it was like he was a wonderfw’ callant even 
now.” 

The party then separated, the young men 
retiring to their apartments, the elder to 
their household cares. While Christie went 
to see his horse properly accommodated, 
Edward betook himself to his book, and 
Halbert, who was as ingenious in employ- 
ing his hands as he had hitherto appeared 
imperfect in mental exertion, applied him- 
self to constructing a place of concealment 
in the floor of his apartment by raising a 
plank, beneath which he resolved to deposit 
that copy of the Holy Scriptures which 
had been so strangely regained from the 
possession of men and spirits. 

In the meanwhile Sir Piercie Shafton sate 
still as a stone, in the chair in which he 
had deposited himself, his hands folded on 
his breast, his legs stretched straight out 
before him and resting upon the heels, his 
eyes cast up to the ceiling as if he had 
meant to count every mesh of every cob- 
web with which the arched roof was cano- 
pied, wearing at the same time a face of as 
solemn and imperturbable gravity, as if his 
existencce had depended on the accuracy 
of his calculation. 

He could scarceeve roused from his list- 
less state of contemplative absorption se as 
to take some supper, a meal at which the 
younger females appeared not. Sir Piercie 
stared around twice or thrice asif he missed 
something; but he asked not for them, and 
only evinced his sense of a proper audience 
being wanting, by his abstraction and ab- 
sence of mind, seldom speaking until he 
was twice addressed, and then replying, 
without trope or figure, in that plain Eng- 
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lish, which nobody could speak better when 
he had a mind. 

Christie, finding himself in undisturbed 
possession of the conversation, indulged 
all who chose to listen with details of his 
own wild and inglorious warfare, while 
Dame Elspeth’s curch bristled with horror, 
aud Tibb Tacket, rejoiced to find herself 
once more in the company of a jack-man, 
listened to his tales, ike Desdemona to 
Othello’s, with undisguised delight. Mean- 
time the two young Glendinnings were each 
wrapped up in his own reflections, and 
only interrupted in them by the signal to 
move bedward. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Hestrikes no coin, ‘tis true, but coins new phrases, 
And vends them forth as knaves vend gilded 
counters, 
Which wise men scorn, and fools accept in pay- 
ment. 
OLD PLay. 


In the morning Christie of the Clinthill 
was nowhere to be seen. As this worthy 
personage did seldom pique himself on 
sounding a trumpet before his movements, 
no one was surprised at his moonhght de- 
parture, though some alarm was excited lest 
he had not-made it empty-handed. So, in 


| the language of the national ballad, 


Some ran to cupboard, and some to kist, 
But nought was away that could be mist. 


All was in order, the key of the stable left 
above the door, and that of the tron-grate 
in the inside of the lock. In short, the 
retreat had been made with scrupulous at- 
tention to the security of the garrison, and 
so far Christie left them nothing to com- 
plain of. 

The safety of the premises was ascer- 
tained by Halbert, who, instead of catch- 
ing up a gun or cross-bow, and sallying out 
for the day as had been his frequent custom, 
now, with a gravity beyond his years, took 
a survey of all around the tower, and then 
returned to the spence, or public apart- 
ment, in which, at the early hour of seven, 
the morning meal was prepared. 

There he found the Euphuist in the same 
elegant posture of abstruse calculation 
which he had. exhibited on the preceding 
evening, his arms folded in the same angle, 
his eyes turned up to the same cobwebs, 
and his heels resting onthe ground as be- 
fore. Tired of this affectation of indolent 
importance, and not much flattered with his 
guest’s persevering in it to the last, Halber$ 
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resolved at once to break the ice, being de- 
termined to know what circumstance had 
brought to the Tower of Glendinning a 
guest at once so supercilious and so silent. 

“Sir Knight,” he said with some firm- 
ness, ‘‘I have twice given you good morn- 
ing, to which the absence of your mind 
hath, I presume, prevented you from yield- 
ing attention, or from making return. 
This exchange of courtesy is at your pleas- 
ure to give or withhold—But, as what I 
have farther to say concerns your comfort 
and your motions in an especial manner, I 
will entreat you to give me some signs of 
attention, that I may be sure I am not 
wasting my words ona monumental image.” 

At this unexpected address, Sir Piercie 
Shafton opened his eyes, and afforded the 
speaker a broad stare; but as Halbert re- 
turned the glance without either confusion 
or dismay, the knight thought proper to 
change his posture, draw in his legs, raise 
his eyes, fix them on young Glendinning, 
and assume the appearance of one who list- 
ens to what is said to him. Nay, tomake 
his purpose more evident, he gave voice to 
his resoluticn in these words, ‘‘Speak! we 
do hear.” 

“Sir Knight,” said the youth, ‘‘it is the 
custom of this Halidome, or patrimony of 
Saint Mary’s, to trouble with inquiries no 
guests who receive our hospitality, provid- 
ing they tarry in our house only for a single 
revolution of the sun. We know that both 
criminals and debtors come hither for sane- 
tuary, and we scorn to extort from the pil- 
grim, whom chance may make our guest, 
an avowal of the cause of his pilgrimage 
and penance. But when one so high above 
our rank as yourself, Sir Knight, and espe- 
cially one to whom the possession of such 
pre-eminence is not indifferent, shows his 
determination to be our guest for a longer 
time, it is our usage to inquire of him 
whence he comes, and what is the cause of 
his journey?” 

The English knight gaped twice or thrice 
before he answered, and then replied in a 
bantering tone, “‘Truly, good villagio, your 
question hath in it somewhat of emoarrass- 
ment, for you ask me of things concerning 
which I am not as yet altogether deter- 
mined what answer I may find it conve- 
nient to make. Let it suffice thee, kind 
juvenal, that thou hast the Lord Abbot’s 
authority for treating me tothe best of that 
power of thine, which, indeed, may not al- 
ways so well suffice for my accommodation 
as either of us Would desire.” 

“*T must have a more precise answer than 
this, Sir Knight,” said the young Glendin- 
ning. 
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“Friend,” said the knight, ‘be not out. 
rageous. It may suit your northern manners 
thus to press harshly upon the secrets of 
thy betters; but believe me, that even as 
the lute, struck by an unskilful hand, doth 
produce discords, so” At this moment 
the door of the apartment opened, and 
Mary Avenel presented herself—‘‘But who 
can talk of discords,” said the knight, as- 
suming his complimentary vein and humor, 
‘when the soul of harmony descends upon 
us in the presence of surpassing beauty! 
For even as foxes, wolves, and other ani- 
mals void of sense and reason, do fly from 
the presence of the resplendent sun of 
heaven, when he arises in his glory, so do 
strife, wrath, and all ireful passions retreat, 
and, as it were, scud away, from the face 
which now beams upon us, with power to 
compose our angry passions, iUluminate our 
errors and difficulties, soothe our wounded 
minds, and Inll to rest our disorderly ap- 
prehensions; for as the heat and warmth 
of the eye of day is to the material and 
physical world, so is the eye which I now 
bow down before to that of the intellectual 
microcosm.” 

He concluded with a profound bow; and 
Mary Avenel, gazing from one to the other, 
and plainly seeing that something was 
amiss, could only say, ‘‘For heaven’s sake, 
pwhat is the meaning of this?” 

The newly-acquired tact and intelligence 
of her foster-brother was as yet insufticient 
to enable him to give an answer. He was 
quite uncertain how he ought to deal with 
a guest, who, preserving a singularly high 
tone of assumed superiority and import- 
ance, seemed nevertheless so little serious, 
in what he said, that it was quite impossible 
to discern with accuracy whether he was 
in jest or earnest. 

Forming, however, the internal resolution 
to bring Sir Piercie Shafton to a reckoning 
at a more fit place and season, he resolved 
to prosecute the matter no farther at pres- 
ent; and the entrance of his mother with 
the damsel of the Mill, and the return of 
the honest Miller from the stack-yard, 
where he had been numbering and calculat- 
ing the probable amount of the season’s 
grist, rendered farthersdiscussion impossible 
for the moment. 

In the course of the calculation it could 
not but strike the man of meal and grind- 
stones, that, after the church’s dues were 
paid, and after all which he himself could 
by any means deduct from the crop, still 
the residue which must revert to Dame 
*lendinning could not be less than consid- 
erable. I wot not if this led the honest 
Miller to nourish any plans similar to those 
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adopted by Elspeth; but it is certain that | find here, in this obscure and silvan cottage 


he accepted with grateful alacrity an invi- 
tation which the dame gave to his daughter, 
to remain a week or two as her guest at 
Glendearg. - 
The principal persons being thus in high 
good humor with each other, all business 


gave place to the hilarity of the morning | 


repast; and so much did Sir Piercie appear 
gratified by the attention which was paid 
to every word that he uttered by the nut- 
brown Mysie, that notwithstanding his high 
birth and distinguished quality, he be- 
stowed on her some of the more ordinary 
and second-rate tropes of his elocution. 
Mary Avenel, when reheved from the 
awkwardness of feeling the full weight of 
his conversation addressed to herself, en- 
joyed it much more; and the good knight, 
encouraged by those conciliating marks of 
approbation from the sex, for whose sake 
he cultivated his oratorical talents, made 
speedy intimation of his purpose to be more 
communicative than he had shown himself 
in his conversation with Halbert Glendin- 
ning, and gave them to understand, that it 
was in consequence of some pressing danger 


that he was at present their involuntary | 


guest. 

The conclusion cf the breakfast was a 
signal for the separation of the company. 
The Miller went to prepare for his depart- 
ure; his daughter to arrange matters for 
her unexpected stay; Edward was sum- 
moned to consultation by Martin concern- 
ing some agricultural matter, in which 
Halbert could not be brought to interest 
himself; the dame left the room upon her 
household concerns, and Mary was in the 
act of following her, when she suddenly 
recollected, that if she did so the strange 
knight and Halbert must be left alone to- 
gether, at the risk of another quarrel. 

The maiden no sooner observed this cir- 
cumstance, than she instantly returned 
from the door of the apartment, and, seat- 
ing herself in a small stone window seat, 
resolved to maintain that curb which she 
was sensible her presence imposed on Hal- 
bert Glendinning, of whose quick temper 
she had some apprehensions. 

The stranger marked her motions, and, 
either interpreting them as inviting his 
society, or obedient to those laws of gal- 
lantry which permitted him not to leave a 
lady in silence and solitude, he instantly 
placed himself near to her side and opened 
the conversation as follows:— 

‘“Credit me, fair lady,” he said, address- 
ing Mary Avenel, ‘‘it much rejoiceth me, 
being, as I am, a banished man from the 


of the north, a fair form and a candid soul, 
with whom I may explain my mutual sen- 
timents. And let me pray you in particu- 


‘lar, lovely lady, that, according to the uni- 


versal custom now predominant in our court, 
the garden of superior wits, you will ex- 
change with me some epithet whereby you 


may mark my devotion to your service. 


Be henceforward named, for example, my 
Protection, and let me be your Affability.” 

‘Our forthern and country manners, Sir 
Knight, do not permit us to exchange epi- 
thets with those to whom we are strangers,” 
replied Mary Avenel. 

‘‘Nay, but see now,” said the knight, 
‘‘how you are startled! even as the un- 
broken steed, which swerves aside from the 
shaking of a handkerchief, though he must 
in time encounter the waving of a pennon. 
This courtly exchange of epithets of honor, 
is no more than the compliments which 
pass between valor and beauty, wherever 
they meet, and under whatever circum- 
stances. Elizabeth of England herself calls 
Philip Sydney her Courage, and he in re- 
turn calls that princess his Inspiration. 
Wherefore, my fair Protection, for by such 
epithet it shall be mine to denominate 
you”——. 

‘“Not without the young lady’s consent, 
sir!” interrupted Halbert; ‘‘most truly do 
I hope your courtly and quaint breeding 
will not so far prevail over the more ordin- 
ary rules of civil behavior.” 

‘‘Fair tenant of an indifferent copyhold,” 
replied the knight, with the same coolness 
and civility of mien, but in a tone some- 
what more lofty than he used to the young 
lady, ‘‘we do not, in the southern parts, 
much intermingle discourse, save with those 
with whom we may stand on some footing 
of equality; and I must in all discretion, 
remind you, that the necessity which makes 
us inhabitants of the same cabin, doth not 
place us otherwise on a level with each 
other.” 

‘By Saint Mary,” replied young Glen- 
dinning, ‘‘itis my thought that it does; for 
plain men hold, that he who asks the 
shelter is indebted to him who gives it; and 


iso far, therefore, is our rank equalized 


while this roof covers us both.” 

‘“Thou art altogether deceived,” an- 
swered Sir Piercie; ‘‘and that thou mayest 
fully adapt thyself to our relative condition, 
know that I account not myself thy guest, 


| but that of thy master, the Lord Abbot of 


Saint Mary’s, who, for reasons best known 
to himself and me, chooseth to administer 
his hospitality to me through the means of 


delights of mine own country, that I shall | thee, his servant and vassal, who art, there- 
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fore, in good truth, as passive an instru- 
ment of my accommodation as this ill-made 
and rugged joint-stool on which I sit, or as 
the wooden trencher from which I eat my 
coarse commons. Wherefore,” he added, 
turning to Mary, ‘‘fairest mistress, or 
rather, as I said before, most lovely Pro- 
tection oe 

Mary Avenel was about to reply to him, 
when the stern, fierce, and resentful ex- 
pression of voice and countenance with 
which Halbert exclaimed, ‘‘Not from the 
King of Scotland, did he live, would I brook 
such terms!” induced her to throw herself 
between him and the stranger, exclaiming, 
‘For God’s sake, Halbert, beware what you 
do!” 

‘‘Fear not, fairest Protection,” replied 
Sir Piercie with the utmost serenity, “‘that 
I can be provoked by this rustical and mis- 
taught juvenal to do aught misbecoming 
your presence or mine own dignity; for as 
soon shall the gunner’s linstock give fire 
unto the icicle, as the spark of passion in- 
flame my blood, tempered as it is to serenity 
by the respect due to the presence of my 
gracious Protection.” 

‘“You may well call her your protection, 
Sir Knight,” said Halbert; ‘‘by Saint An- 
drew, it is the only sensible word I have 
heard you speak! But we may mect where 
her protection shall no longer afford you 
shelter.” 

“‘Fairest Protection,” continued the cour- 
tier, not even honoring with a look, far 
less with a direct reply, the threat of the 
incensed Halbert, ‘‘doubt not that thy 
faithful Affability will be more commoyed 
by the speech of this rudesby, than the 
bright and serene moon is perturbed by the 
baying of the cottage-cur, proud of the 
height of his own dunghil!, which, in his 
conceit, lifteth him nearer unto the majes- 
tic luminary.” 

To what lengths so unsavory a simile 
might have driven Halbert’s indignation, 
is left uncertain; for at that moment Hd- 
ward rushed into the apartment with the 
intelligence that two most important ofli- 
cers of the Convent, the Kitchener and 
Refectioner, were just arrived with a sump- 
ter-mule, loaded with provisions, announc- 
ing that the Lord Abbot, the Sub-Prior, 
and the Sacristan, were on their way thither. 
A circumstance so very extraordinary had 
never been recorded in the annals of Saint 
Mary’s, or in the traditions of Glendearg, 
though tHere was a faint legendary report 
that a certain Abbot had dined there in old 
days, after having been bewildered in ¢ 
hunting expedition amongst the wilds which 

* Note F. Quaint Epithets, 
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lie to the northward. But that the present 
Lord Abbot should have .taken a voluntary 
journey to so wild and dreary a spot, the 
very Kamtschatka df the Halidome, was a 
thing never dreamt of; and the news excited 
the greatest surprise in all the members of 
the family saving Halbert alone. 

This fiery youth was too full of the insult 
he had-received to think of anything as un- 
connected with it. ‘‘I am glad of it,” he 
exclaimed; ‘‘I am glad the Abbot comes 
hither. I will know of him by what right 
this stranger is sent hither to domineer over 
us under our father’s roof, as if we were 
slaves and not freemen. I will tell the 
proud priest to his beard me 

‘“Ajas! alas! my brother,” said Edward, 
‘think what these words may cost thee!” 

“And what will, or what can they cost 
me,” said Halbert; ‘‘that I should sacrifice 
my human feelings and my justifiable re- 
sentment to the fear of what the Abbot can 
do?” 

‘Our mother—our mother!” exclaimed 
Edward; ‘‘think if she is deprived of her 
home, expelled from her property, how 
can you amend what your rashness may 
ruin?” 

“Tt is too true, by Heaven!” said Halbert, 
striking his forehead. Then, stamping his 
foot against the floor to express the full 
energy of the passion to which he dare no 
longer give vent, he turned round and left 
the apartment. 

Mary Avenel looked at the- stranger 
knight, while she was endeavoring to frame 
a request that he would not report the in- 
temperate violence of her foster-brother, 
to the prejudiée of his family in the mind 
of the Abbot. But Sir Picrcie, the very 
pink of courtesy, conjectured her meaning 
from her embarrassment, and waited not 
to be entreated. 

**Credit me, fairest Protection,” said he, 
‘your Affability is less than capable of see- 
ing or hearing, far less of reciting or reitera- 
ting, aught of an unseemly nature which 
may have chanced while I enjoyed the 
Elysium of your presence. The winds of 
idle passion may indeed rudely agitate the 
bosom of the rude; but the heart of the 
courtier is polished to resist them. As the 
frozen lake receives not the influence of 
the breeze, even so . 

The voice of Dame Glendinning, in shrill 
summons, here demanded Mary Avenel’s at- 
tendance, who instantly obeyed, not a little 
glad to escape from the compliments and 
similes of this courtlike gallant. Nor was 
it apparently less a relief on his part; for 
no sooner was she past the threshold of the 
room, than he exchanged the look of formal 
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and elaborate politeness which had accom- 


panied each word he had uttered hitherto, 
for an expression of the utmost lassitude 
and ennw; and after indulging in one or 
two portentous yawns, broke forth into a 
soliloquy. 

“What the foul fiend sent this wench 
hither? As if it were not sufficient plague 
to be persored ina hovel that would hardly 
serve for a dog’s kennel in England, baited 
by a rude peasant boy, and dependent on 
the faith of a mercenary ruffian, but I can- 
not even have time to muse over my own 
mishap, but must come aloft, frisk, fidget, 
and make speeches, to please this pale hec- 
tic phantom, because she has gentle blood 
in her veins! By mine honor, setting pre- 
judice aside, the mill-wench is the more at- 
tractive of the two—But patienza, Piercie 
Shafton; thou must not lose thy well-earned 


claim to be accounted a devout servant of | 


the fair sex, a witty-brained, prompt, 
and accomplished courtier. Rather thank 
heaven, Piercie Shatton, which hath sent 
thee a subject, wherein, without derogating 
from thy 
Avenel family are beyond dispute), thou 
mayest find a whetstone for thy witty com- 
pliments, a strop whereon to sharpen thine 
acute ingine, a butt whereat to shoot the 
arrows of thy gallantry. For even as a Bil- 
boa blade, the more it is rubbed the brighter 
and the ‘sharper will it prove, so But 
what need I waste my stock of similitudes 
in holding converse with myself?—Yonder 
comes the monkish retinue, hke some half- 
score of crows winging their way slowly up 
the valley—l hope, a’gad, they have not 
forgotton my tr unk-mails of apparel amid 
the ample provision they have made for 
their own belly-timber—Mercy a’gad, I were 
finely holped up if the vesture has miscar- 
ried among the thievish Borderers !” 

Stung by this reflection, he ran_ hastily 
down stairs, and caused his horse to be sad- 
dled, that he might, as soon as possible, as- 
certain this important point, by meeting the 
Lord Abbot and his retinue as they came up 
the glen. He had not ridden a mile before he 
met them advancing with the slowness and 
decorum which became persons of their 
dignity and profession. ‘The knight failed 
not to greet the Lord Abbot with all the 


- formal compliments with which men of rank 


at that period exchanged. courtesies. He 
had the good fortune to “find that his mails 
were numbered among the train of baggage 
which attended upon “the party; and, “satis- 
fied in that particular, he turned lis horse’s 
head, and accompanied the Abbot to the 
Tower of Glendearg 

Great, in the meanwhile, had been the 


rank (smce the honors of the) 
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turmoil of the good Dame Elspeth and her 
coadjutors, to prepare for the fitting re- 
ception of the-Father Lord Abbot and his 
retinue. ‘lhe monks had indeed taken care 
not to trust too much to the state of her 
pantry; but she was not the less anxious to 
make such additions as might enable her to 
claim the thanks of her feudal lord and 
spiritual father. Meeting Halbert, as, with 
his blood on fire, he returned from his al- 
tercation with her guest, she commanded 
him instantly to go forth to the hill, and 
not to return without venison; reminding 
him that he was apt enough to go thither 
for lis own pleasure, and must now do so 
for the credit of the house. 

The Miller, who was now hastening his 
journey homeward, promised to send up 
some salmon by his own servant. Dame 
Elspeth, who by this time thought she had 
guests enough, had begun to repent of her 
invitation to poor Mysie, and was just con- 
sidering by what means, short of giving 
offence, she could send off the Maid of the 
Mill behind her father, and adjourn all her 
own ariel architecture till some future op- 
portunity, when this unexpected generosity 
on the part of the sire rendered any present 
attempt to return his daughter on his hands 
too highly ungracious to be farther thought 
on. So the Miller departed alone on his 
homeward journey. 

Dame KElspeth’s sense of hospitality 
proved in this instance its own reward; for 
Mysie had dwelt too near the Convent to be 
altogether ignorant of the noble art of 
cookery, which her father patronized to 
the extent of consuming on festival days 
such dainties as his daughter could prepare 
in emulation of the luxuries of the Abbot’s 
kitchen. Laying aside, therefore, her holi- 
day kirtle, and adopting a dress more suit- 
able to the occasion, the good-humored ' 
maiden bared her snowy arms above the 
elbows; and, as Elspeth acknowledged, in 
the language of the time and country, took 
“entire and aefauld part with her” in the 
labors of the day; showing unparalleled 
talent, and indefatigable industry, in the 
preparation of mortreux, blanc-manger, and 
heaven knows what delicacies besides, which 
Dame Glendinning, unassisted by her skill, 
dared not even have dreamt of presenting. 

Leaving this able substitute in the kitchen, 
and regretting that Mary Avenel was so 
brought up that she could intrust nothing 
to her care, unless it might be seeing the 
great chamber strewed with rushes, and 
ornamented with such flowers and branches 


as the season aftorded, Dame Elspeth hastily 


donned her best attire, and with a beating 
heart presented herself at the door of her 
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little tower, to make her obeisance to the 
Lord Abbot as he crossed her humble thresh- 
old. Edward stood by bis mother, and felt 
the same palpitation, which his philosophy 
was at a loss to account for. He was yet 
to learn how long it is ere our reason is en- 
abled to triumph over the force of external 
circumstances, and how much our feelings 
are affected by novelty, and blunted by use 
and habit. 

On the present occasion, he witnessed 
with wonder and awe the approach of some 
half-score of riders, sober men upon sober 
palfreys, muffled in their long black gar- 
ments, and only relieved by their white 
scapularies, showing more like a funeral 
procession than aught else, and not quick- 
ening their pace beyond that which per- 
mitted easy conversation and easy digestion. 
‘The sobriety of the scene was indeed some- 
what enlivened by the presence of Sir Piercie 
Shafton, who, to show that ‘his skill in the 
manege was not inferior to his other ac- 
complishments, kept alternately pressing 
and checking his gay courser, forcing him 
to piaffe, to caracole, to passage, and to do 
all the other feats of the school, to the great 
annoyance of the Lord Abbot, the wonted 
sobriety of whose palfrey became at length 
discomposed by the vivacity of its compan- 
ion, while the dignitary kept cryimg out in 
bodily alarm,“ I do pray you, sir—Sir Knight 
—good now, Sir Piercie—Be quiet, Bene- 
dict, there is a good steed—soh, poor fel- 
low!” and uttering all the other precatory 
and soothing exclamations by which a timid 
horseman usually bespeaks the favor of a 
frisky companion, or of his own unquiet 
nag, and concluding the bead-roll with a 
sincere Deo gratias so soon as he alighted in 
the courtyard of the lower of Glendearg. 

The inhabitants unammously knelt down 
to kiss the hand of the Lord Abbot, a cere- 
mony which even the monks were often 
condemned to. Good Abbot Boniface was 
tao much fluttered by the incidents of the 
lotter part of his journey, to go through 
this ceremony with much solemnity, or in- 
deed with much patience. He kept wiping 
his brow with a snow-white handkerchief 
with one hand, while another was abandoned 
to the homage of his vassals; and then sign- 
ing the cross with his outstretched arm, and 
exclaiming, “Bless ye—bless ye, my,chil- 
dren!” he hastened into the house, and 
murmured not a little at the darkness and 
steepness of the rugged winding stair, 
whereby he at length scaled the spence des- 
tined for his entertainment, and, overcome 
with fatigue, threw himself, I do not say 
ito an easy chair, but into the easiest the 
apartment afforded. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


A courtier extraordinary, who by diet 

Of meats and drinks, his temperate exercise, 

Choice music, frequent bath, his hoary shifts 

Of shirts and waistcoats, means to immortalize 

Mortality itself, and makes the essence 

Of his whole happiness the trim of court. 
MaGnetic Lapy. 


Wuen the Lord Abbot had suddenly and 
superciliously vanished from the eyes of his 
expectant vassals, the Sub-Prior made 
amends for the negligence of his principal, 
by the kind and affectionate greeting which 
he gaye to all the members of the family, 
but especially to Dame Elspeth, her foster- 
daughter, and her son Edward. “Where,” 
he even condescended to inquire, “is that 
naughty Nimrod, Halbert?—He hath not 
yet, I trust, turned, hke his great prototype, 
his hunting-spear against man!” 

“O no, an it please your reverence,” said 
Dame Glendinning, “Halbert 1s up at the 
glen to get some venison, or surely he would 
not have been absent when such a day of 
honor dawned upon me and mine.” 

“Oh, to get savory meat, such as our soul 
loveth,” muttered the Sub-Pror; “it has 
been at times an acceptable gift.—I bid you 
good morrow my good dame, as I must at- 
tend upon his lordship the Father Abbot.” 

“And oh, reverend sir,” said the good 
widow, detaining him, “if it might be your 
pleasure to take part with us if there is any- 
thing wrong; and if there is anything 
wanted, to say that 1t 1s just coming, or to 
make some excuses your learning best knows 
how. Every bit of vassail and silver work 
have we been spoiled of since Pinkiecleugh, 
when I lost poor Simon Glendinning, that 
was the warst of a’.” 

“Never mind—never fear,” said the Sub- 
Prior, gently extricating his garment from 
the anxious grasp of Dame Elspeth; “the 
Refectioner has with him the Abbot’s plate 
and drinking-cups; and I pray you to believe 
that whatever is short in your entertamment 
will be deemed amply made up in your 
goodwill.” 

So saying, he escaped from her and went 
into the spence, where such preparations as 
haste permitted were making for the noon 
collation of the Abbot and the English 
knight. Here he found the Lord Abbot, 
for whom a cushion, composed of all the 
plaids in the house, had been unable to 
render Simon’s huge elbow-chair a soft or 
comfortable place of rest. 

“ Benedicite!” said Abbot Boniface, “now 
marry fie upon these hard benches with 
ull my heart—they are as uneasy as the 
scabella of our novices. Saint Jude be 
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with us, Sir Knight, how have you con-| 


trived to pass over the night in this dun- 
geon? An your bed was no softer than 
your seat, you might as well have slept on 
the stone couch of Saint Pacomius. After 
trotting a full ten miles, a man needs a 
softer seat than has fallen to my hard lot.” 

With sympathizing faces, the Sacristan 
and the Refectioner ran to raise the Lord 
Abbot, and to adjust his seat to his mind, 
which was at length accomplshed in some 
sort, although he continued alternately to 
bewail his fatigue, and to exult in the con- 
Scious sense of having discharged an ardu- 
ous duty. ‘‘You errant cavaliers,” said he, 
addressing the knight, ‘“‘may now perceive 
that others have their travail and their 
toils to undergo as well as your honored 
faculty. And this I will say for myself and 
the soldiers of Saint Mary, among whom I 
may be termed captain, that it is not our 
wont to flinch from the heat of the service, 
or to withdraw from the good fight. No, 
by Saint Mary!—no sooner did I learn that 
you were here, and dared not for certain 
reasons come tothe Monastery, where, with 
as good will, and with more convenience, 
we might have given you a better reception, 
than, striking the table with my hammer, I 
called a brother—Timothy, said I, let them 
saddle Benedict—let them saddle my 
black palfrey, and bid the Sub-Prior 
and some half-score of attendants be 
in readiness, to-morrow after matins— 
we would ride to Glendearg.—Brother 
Timothy stared, thinking, I imagine, 
that his ears had scarce done him justice— 
but I repeated my commands, and said, Let 
the Kitchener and Refectioner go before to 
aid the poor vassals to whom the place be- 
longs in making a suitable collation. So 
that you will consider, good Sir Piercie, 
our mutual incommodities, and forgive 
whatever you may find amiss.” 

“By my faith,” said Sir Piecrcie Shafton, 
“there is nothing to forgive—If you spirit- 
ual warriors have to submit to the grievous 
incommodities which your lordship nar- 
rates, it would ill become me, a sinful and 
secular man, to complain of a bed as hard 
as a board, of broth which relished as if 
made of burnt wool, of flesh, which, in its 
sable and singed shape, seemed to put me 
on a level with Richard Cceur-de-Lion, 
when he ate up the head of a Moor carbon- 
adeed, and of other viands savoring rather 
of the rusticity of this northern region.” 

‘““By the good Saints, sir,” said the Abbot, 
somewhat touched in point of his character 
for hospitality, of which he was in truth a 
most faithful and zealous professor, ‘‘it 


grieves me to the heart that you have found | 


our vassals no better provided for your re- 
ception-—Yet I crave leave to observe, that 
if Sir Piercie Shafton’s affairs had permit- 
ted him to honor with his company our 
poor house of Saint Mary’s, he might have 
had less to complain of in respect of ease- 
ments.” 

‘“l’o give your lordship the reasons,” said 
Sir Piercie Shafton, ‘‘why I could not at 
this present time approach your dwelling, 
or avail myself of its well-known and un- 
doubted hospitality, craves either some 
delay, or,” looking around him, ‘‘a limited 
audience.” 

The Lord Abbot immediately issued his 
mandate to the Refectioner; ‘‘Hie thee to 
the kitchen, Brother Hilarius, and there 
make inquiry of our brother the Kitchener, 
within what time he opines that our colla- 
tion may be prepared, since sin and sorrow 
it were, considering the hardships of this 
noble and gallant knight, no whit mention- 
ing or weighing, those we ourselves have 
endured, if we were now either to advance 
or retard the hour of refection beycnd the 
time when the viands are fit to be set be- 
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Brother Hilarius parted with an eager 
alertness to execute the will of his Superior, 
and returned with the assurance, that 
punctually at one afternoon would the col- 
lation be ready. : 

‘‘Before that time,” said the accurate 
Refectioner, ‘‘the wafers, flamms, and 
pastry-meat, will scarce have had the just 
degree of fire which learned pottingers pre- 
scribe as fittest for the body; and if it 
should be past one o'clock, were it but ten 


|minutes, our brother the Kitchener opines, 


that the haunch of venison would suffer in 
spite of the skill of the lttle turn-broche: 
whom he has recommended to your holiness 
by his praises.” 

“How!” said the Abbot, ‘‘a haunch of 
venison!—from whence comes that dainty? 
Iremember not thou didst intimate its 
presence in thy hamper of vivers.” 

‘So please your holiness and lordship,” 
said the Refeectioner, ‘‘he isa son of the 
woman of the house who hath shot it and 
sent it in—killed but now; yet, as the ani- 
mal heat hath not left the body, the Kitch- 
ener undertakes it shall eat as tender as a 
young chicken—and this youth hath a 
special gift im shooting deer, and never 
misses the heart or the brain; so that the 
blood is not driven through the flesh, as 
happens too often with us. It is a hart of 
grease—your holiness has seldom seen such 
a haunch.” 

“Silence, Brother Hilarius,” said the 
Abbot, wiping his mouth; ‘“‘it is not be- 
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seeming our order to talk of food so ear- 
nestly, especially as we must oft have our 
animal powers exhausted by fasting, and be 
accessible (as being ever mere mortals) to 
those signs of longing” (he again wiped his 
mouth) “which arise on the mention of 
victuals to an hungry man.—Minute down, 
however, the name of that youth—it is fit- 
ting merit should be rewarded, and he 
shall hereafter be a frater ad succurrendum 
in the kitchen and buttery.” 

“Alas! reverend Father, and my good 
lord,” rephed the Refectioner, “T did in- 
quire after the youth, and I learn he is one 
who prefers the casque to the cowl, and the 
sword of the flesh to the weapons of the 
spirit.” 

“And if it be so,” said the Abbot, “see 
that thou retain him as a deputy-keeper and 
man-at-arms, and not as a lay-brother of 
the Monastery—for old Tallboy, our forester, 
waxes dim-eyed, and hath twice spoiled a 
noble buck, by hitting him unwarily on the 
haunch. Ah! ’tis a foul fault, the abusing 
by evil-killing, evil-dressing, evil-appetite, 
or otherwise, the good creatures indulged 
to us for our use. Wherefore, secure us 
the service of this youth, Brother Hilarius, 
in the way that may best suit him.—And 
now, Sir Piercie Shafton, since the fates 
have assigned us a space of well-nigh an 
hour, ere we dare hope to enjoy more than 
the vapor or savor of our repast, may I pray 
you, of your courtesy, to tell me the cause 
of this visit; and, above all, to inform us, 
why you will not approach our more pleas- 
ant and better furnished hospetiewm.” 

“Reverend Father, and my very good 
lord,” said Sir Pieréie Shafton, “it 1s Well 
known to your wisdom, that there are stone 
walls which have ears, and that secrecy is 
to be looked to in matters which concern a 
man’s head.” 

The Abbot signed to his attendants, ex- 
cepting the Sub- Prior, to leave the room, 
and then said, “Your valor, Sir Piercie, 
may freely unburden yourself before our 
faithful friend and consellor Father Eus- 
tace, the benefits of whose advice we may 


too soon lose, inasmuch as his merits will | 


speedily recommend him toa higher station, 
in which, we trust, he may find the bless- 
ing of a friend and adviser as valuable as 
himself, since I may say of him, as our 
claustral rhyme goeth,* 


‘Dixit Abbas ad prioris, 
Tues homo boni moris, 
Quia semper sanioris, 

Mihi das concilia,’ 


* The rest of this doggerel rhyme may be found 
in Fosbrooke’s learned work of British Monarchism, 
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Indeed,” he added, “the office of Sub-Prior 
1s altogether beneath our dear brother; 
nor can we elevate him unto that of Prior, 
which, for certain reasons, is at present 
Howbeit, Father 
Kustace is fully possessed of my confidence, 
and worthy of yours, and well may ib be 
said of him, Jnéravit in secretis nostris.” 

Sir Piercie Shafton bowed to the reverend 
brethren, and, heaving a sigh, as if he 
would have burst his steel cuirass, he thus 
commenced his speech:— 

““Certes, reverend sirs, I may well heave 
such a suspiration, who have, as it were, 
exchanged heaven for purgatory, leaving 
the lightsome sphere of the royal court of 


England, for a remote nook in this in- 
accessible desert—quitting the  tilt-yard, 


where I was ever ready among my compeers 
to splinter a lance, either for the love of 
honor, or for the honor of love, in order to 
couch my knightly spear against base and 
pilfering besognios and marauders — ex- 
changing the lighted halls, wherein I used 
nmbly to pace the swift coranto, or to 
move with a loftier grace in the stately gal- 
hard, for this rngged and decayed dungeon 
of rusty-colored stone—quitting the gay 
theatre, for the solitary chimney-nook of a 
Scottish dog-house—bartermg the sounds 
of the soul-ravishing lute, and the love- 
awakening viol-de-gamba, for the discord- 
ant squeak of a northern bagpipe—above 
all, exchanging the smiles of those beauties, 
who form a galaxy around the throne of 
England, for the cold courtesy of an. un- 
tans ht damsel, and the bewildered stare of 
a miller’s maiden. More might I say, of 
the exchange of the conversation of gal- 
lant knights and gay courtiers of mine own 
order and capacity, whose conceits are 
bright and vivid as the lightning, for that 
of monks and churchmen—but it were dis- 
courteous to urge that topic.” 

The Abbot hstened to this list of com- 
plaints with great round eyes, which evinced 
no exact intelligence of the orator’s mean- 
ing; and when the kmght paused to take 
breath, he looked with a doubtful and in- 
quiring eye at the Sub-Pnor, not well 
knowing in what tone he should reply to an 
exordium so extraordinar y- ‘The Sub-Prior 
accordingly stepped in to the rehef of his 
princip yal, 

“We deeply sympathize with you, Sir 
Knight, -in the several mortifications and 
hardships to which fate has subjected you, 
particularly in that which has thrown you 
into the society of those, who, as they were 
conscious they deserved not such an honor, 
so neither did they at all desire it. But all 
this goes little way to-expound the cause of 
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this train of disasters, or, in plainer words, | t 
the reason which has compelled you into a 
situation having so few charms for you.’ 
“Gentle and reverend sir,” replied the 
knight, “forgive an unhappy person, who, 
in giving a history of his miseries, dilateth 
upon them extremely, even as he who, hav- 
ing fallen from a precipice, looketh upward 


to measure the height from which he hath | 


been precipitated.” 


“Yea, but,” said Father Eustace, “me- 


thinks it were wiser in him to tell those | 


who come to lift him up, which of his bones 
have been broken.” 

“You, reverend sir,” said the knight, | 
“have, in the encounter of our wits, made 
a fair attaint; whereas I] may be in some 
sort said to have broken my staff across.* 
Pardon me, grave sir, that I speak the lan- 
guage of the tilt-yard, which is doubtless 
strange to your reverend ears.—Ah! brave 
resort of the noble, the fair, and the gay!— 
Ah! throne of love, and citadel of honor! 
—Ah! celestial beauties, by whose bright 
eyes it is graced! Never more shall Piercie 
Shafton advance, as the centre of your radi- 
ant glances, couch his lance, and spur his 
horse at the sound of the spirit-stirring 
trumpets, nobly called the voice of war— 
never more shall he baftie his adversary’s 
encounter boldly, break his spear dexter- 
ously, and ambling around the lovely circle, 
receive the rewards with which beauty hon- 
ors chivalry!” 

Here he ‘paused, wrung his hands, looked 
upward, and seemed lost in contemplation 
of his own fallen fortunes. 

“Mad, very mad,” whispered the Abbot 
to the Sub-Prior; “I would we were fairly 
rid of him; for, of a truth, I expect he will 
proceed from raving to mischief — Were 
it not better to call up the rest of the 
brethren?” 

But the Sub-Prior knew better than his 
Superior how to distinguish the jargon of 
affectation from the ravings of insanity, 
and although the extremity of the knight’s 
passion seemed altogether fantastic, yet he 
was not ignorant to what extravagancies 
the fashion of the day can conduct its vo- 
taries. 

Allowing, therefore, two minutes’ space 
to permit the knight’s enthusiastic feelings 
to exhaust themselves, he again gravely 
reminded him that the Lord Abbot had 


* Altaint was a term of tilting used to express the 
champion’s’ having attained his mark, or in other 
words, struck his lance straight and fair against the 
helinet or breast of his advers sary. Whereas to break 
the lance across, intimated a total failure in direct- 
ing the point of the weapon on the object of his 
alm, 
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taken a journey, unwonted to his age and 
habits, solely to learn in what he could serve 
Sir Piercie Shafton—that it was altogether 
impossible he could do so without his re- 
ceiving distinct information-of the situation 
in which he had now sought refuge in Scot- 
land.—“'The day wore on,” he observed, 
looking at the window; “and if the Abbot 
should be obliged to return to the Mon- 
astery without “obtaining the necessary in- 
telligence, the regret might be mutual, but 
the inconvenience was like to be all on Sir 
Piercie’s own side.” 

The hint was not thrown away. 

ee) goddess of courtesy!” said the knight, 

can T have so far forgotten thy behests as 
to make this good prelate’s ease and time a 
sacrifice to my vain complaints! Know, 
then, most worthy, and not less worshipful, 
that I, your poor visitor and guest, am by 
birth nearly bound to the Piercie of North- 
umberland, whose fame is so widely blown 
through all parts of the world, where 
English worth hath been known. Now, 
this present Earl of Northumberland, of 
whom I propose to give you the brief his- 
tory ——” 

1G Is altogether unnecessary,” said the 
Abbot; “‘we know him to be a good and 
true nobleman, and a sworn upholder of 
our Catholic faith, in the spite of the he- 
retical woman who now sits upon the throne 
of England. And it is specially as his 
kinsman, and as knowing that ye partake 
with him in such devout and faithful belief 
and adherence to our holy Mother Church, 
that we say to you, Sir Piercie Shafton, 
that ye be heartily welcome to us, and that, 
an we wist how, we would labor to do you 
good service in your extremity.’ 

“For such kind offer I rest your most hum- 
ble debtor,” said Sir Piercie; “nor need IJ at 
this moment say more than that my Right 
Honorable Cousin of Northumberland, 
having devised with me and some others, 
the choice and picked spirits of the age, 
how and by what means the worship of 
God, according to the Catholic Church, 
might be again introduced into this dis- 
tracted kingdom of England (even as one 
deviseth, by the assistance of his friend, to 
catch and to bridle a runaway steed), it 
pleased him so deeply to intrust me in 
those communications, that my personal 
safety becomes, as it were, entwined or 
complicated therewith. Natheless, as we 
have had sudden reason to believe, this 
Princess Elizabeth, who maintaineth around 
her a sort of counselors skilful in tracking 
whatever schemes may be pursued for bring- 
ing her title into challenge, or for erecting 
again the discipline of the Catholic Church, 
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has obtained certain knowledge of the trains 
which we had laid before we could give fire 
wito them. Wherefore, my Right Honor- 
able Cousin of Northumber Jand, thinking 
it best belike that one man should take 
both blame and shame for the whole, did 
lay the burden of all this trafficking upon 
my back; which load I am the rather con- 
tent to bear, in that he has always shown 
himself my kind and honorable kinsman, 
as well as that my estate, I wot not how, 


hath of late been somewhat insufficient to | 


maintain the expense of those braveries, 
wherewith it is incumbent on us, who are 
chosen and selected spirits, to distinguish 
ourselves from the vulgar.” 

“So that possibly,” said the Sub-Prior, 
“your private affairs rendered a foreign 
journey less incommodious to you than it 


nught have been to the noble earl, your 
right worthy cousin.” 
“You are right, reverend sir,” answered 


the courtier; “rem acu—you have touched 
the point with a needle—My cost and ex- 
penses had been indeed somewhat lavish at 
the late triumphs and tourneys, and the 
flat-capp’d citizens had shown themselves 
unwilling to furnish my pockets for new 
gallantries for the. honor of the nation, ‘as 
well as for mine own peculiar glory—and, 
to speak truth, it was in some part the hope 
of seeing these matters amended that led 
me to desire a new world in England.” 

“So that the miscarriage of your public 
enterprise, with the derangement of your 
own private affairs,” said “the Sub- Prior, 
“have induced you to seek Scotland as a 
place of refuge?” 

“Rem acu, once again,” said Sir 
Piercie; “and not without good cause, 
since my neck, if I remained, might have 
been brought within the circumstances of 
a halter—and so speedy was my journey 
northward, that [ had but time to exchange 
my peach-colored doublet of Genoa velvet, 
thickly laid over with goldsmith’s work, 
for this cmrass, which was made by Bona- 
mico of Milan, and traveled northward 
with all speed, judging that I might do 
well to visit my Right Honorable Cousin of 
Northumberland, ‘at one of his numerous 
astles. But as I posted toward Alnwick, 
even with the speed of a star, which, dart- 
ing from its native apbecey shoots wildly 
downward, I was met at Northallerton by 
one Henry Vaughan, a servant of my right 
honorable kinsman, who showed me, that 
as then I might not with safety come to 
his presence, seeing that, in obedience to 


orders from his court, he was obliged to 
issue out letters for my incarceration.” 
“This,” said the Avbot, “seems but 


ithe death 
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hard measure on the part of your honorable 
kinsman.” 

“It might be so judged, my lord,” replied 
Sir Piercie; “nevertheless, I will stand to 
for the honor of my hight Hon- 
orable Cousin of Northumberland. Also 
Henry Vaughan gave me, from my sald. 
cousin, a good horse, and a purse of gold, 
with two Border-prickers, as they are 
called, for my guides, who conducted me, 
by such roads and by-paths as have never 
been seen since the days of Sir Lancelot 
aud Sir Tristrem, into this kingdom of 
Scotland, and to the house of a certain 
baron, or one who holds the style of such, 
sxalled Julian Avenel, with whom I found 
such reception as the place and party could 
afford.” 

“And that,” said the Abbot, “must have 
been right wretched; for, to judge from the 
appetite which Julian showeth when 
abroad, he hath not, I judge, over-abun- 
dant provision at home.” 

“You are right, sir—your reverence is In 
the right,” continued Sir Piercie; “we had 
but lenten fare, and what was worse, a 
score to clear at the departure; for though 
this Juhan Avenel called us to no reckon- 
ing, yet he did so extravagantly admire the 
fashion of my poniard—the poignet being 
of silver exquisitely hatched, and indeed 
the weapon being altogether a piece of ex- 


ceeding rare device and beauty—that in 
faith I could not for very shame’s sake but 


pray his acceptance of it; words which he 
gave me not the trouble of repeating twice, 
before he had stuck it into his greasy buff- 
belt, where, credit me, reverend sir, it 
showed more like a butcher’s knife than a 
gentleman’s dagger.” 

“So goodly a gift might at least have 
purchased you a few days’ hospitality,” said 
Father Eustace. 

“Reverend sir,”said Sir Piercie, “had I 
abidden with him, I should have been com- 
plimented out of every remnant of my 
wardrobe—actually flayed, by the hospit- 
able gods I swear it! Sir, he secured my 


>|spare doublet, and had a pluck at my galli- 


easkins—I was enforced to beat a retreat 
before I was altogether unrigged. That 
Border knave, his serving-man, had a pluck 
at me too, and usurped a scarleteassock 
and steel cuirass belonging to the page of 
my body, whom I was fain to leave behind 
me. In good time I received a letter from 
my Right Honorable Cousin, showing me 
that he had written to you in my behalf, and 
sent te your charge two mails filled with 
wearing appi irel—namely, my rich crimson 
silk doublet, slashed out and lined with 
cloth of gold, which I wore at the last revels, 
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with baldric and trimmings to correspond— 
also two pair black silk slops, with hanging 
garters of carnation silk—also the flesh-col- 
ored silken doublet, with the trimmings of 
fur, in which I danced the salvage man at 
the Gray’s Inn mummery—also——” 

“Sir Knight,” said the Sub-Prior, “I 
pray you to spare the farther inventory of 
your wardrobe. The monks of Saint Mary’s 
are no freebooting barons, and whatever 
part of your vestments arrived at our house, 
. have been this day faithfully brought hither, 
with the mails which contained them. I 


may presume from what has been said, as | 


we have mdeed been given to understand 
by the Earl of Northumberland, that your 
desire is to remain for the present as un- 
known and as unnoticed, as may be con- 
sistent with your high worth and distine- 
tion.” 

“Alas, reverend father!” replied the 
courtier, “a blade when it isin the scabbard 
cannot give lustre, a diamond when it is in 
the casket cannot give hght, and worth, 
when it is compelled by circumstances to 
obscure itself, cannot draw observation—my 
retreat can only attract the admiration of 
those few to whom circumstances permit its 
displaying itself.” 

“I conceive now, my venerable father and 
lord,” said the Sub-Prior, “that your wis- 
dom will assign such a course of conduct to 
this noble knight, as may be alike consist- 
ent with his safety, and with the weal of 
the community. For you wot well, that 
perilous strides have been made in these 
audacious days, to the destruction of all ec- 
clesiastical foundations, and that our holy 
community has been repeatedly menaced. 
Hitherto they have found no flaw in our 
raiment; but a party, friendly as well to 
the Queen of England, as to the heretical 
doctrines of the schismatical church, or 
eyen to worse and wilder forms of heresy, 
prevails now at the court of our soveretgn, 
who dare not yield to her suffering clergy 
the protection she would gladly extend to 
them.” 

““My lord, and reverend sir,” said the 
knight, “I will gladly reheve you of my 
presence, while ye canvass this matter at 
your freedom; and to speak truly, I am de- 
sirous to see in what case the chamberlain 
of my noble kinsman hath found my ward- 
robe, and how he hath packed the same, 
and whether it has suffered from the jour- 
ney—there are four suits of as pure and 
clegant device as ever the fancy of a fair 
lady doated upon, every one having a 
treble, and appropriate change of ribbons, 
trimmings, and fringes, which, in case of 
need, may as it were renew each of them, 


mi 


my 
of 


and multiply the four into twelve.—There 
is also my sad-colored riding-suit, and three 
cut-work shirts with falling bands—I pray 
you, pardon me—I must needs see how 
matters stand with them without farther 
dallying.” . 

Thus speaking, he left the room; and the 
Sub-Prior, looking after him significantly, 


added, ““Where the treasure is will the 
heart be also.” 
(Tel 


Saint Mary preserve our wits!” said the 
Abbot, stunned with the knight’s abun- 
dance of words; “were man’s brains ever so 
stuffed with silk and broadcloth, cut-work, 
and I wot not what besides? And what 
could move the Earl of Northumberland to 
assume for his bosom counselor, in matters 
of death and danger, such a feather-brained 
coxcomb as this?” 

“Had he been other than what he is, 
venerable father,” said the Sub-Prior, “he 
had been less fitted for the part of scapegoat 
to which his Right Honorable Cousin had 
probably destined him from the commence- 
ment, in case of their plot failing. I know 
something of this Piercie Shafton. The 
legitimacy of his mother’s descent from the 
Piercie family, the point on which he is 
most jealous, hath been called in question. 
Tf harebrained courage, and an outrageous 
spirit of gallantry, can make good his pre- 
tensions to the high lineage he claims, these 
qualities have never been denied him. For, 
the rest, he is one of the ruffling gallants of 
the time, hke Rowland Yorke, Stukely,*' 
and others, who wear out their fortunes, 
and endanger their lives, in idle braveries, 
in order that they may be esteemed the 
only choice gallants of the time; and after- 
ward endeavor to repair their estate, by 
engaging in the desperate plots and con- 
spiracies which wiser heads have devised. 
To use one of his own conceited similitudes, 
such courageous fools resemble hawks, 
which the wiser conspirator keeps hooded 
and blinded on his wrist until the quarry is 
on the wing, and who are then flown at 
them.” 

“Saint Mary,” said the Abbot, “he were 
an evil guest to introduce into our quiet 
household. Our young monks make bustle 
enough, and more than is beseeming God’s 
servants, about their outward attire already 
—this knight were enough to turn their 
brains, from the Vestiarius down to the 
very scullion boy.” 

““A worse evil might follow,” said the 
Sub-Prior; “in these bad days, the patri- 
mony of the church is bought and sold, 
forfeited and distrained, as if it were the un- 
hallowed soil appertaining to a secular 
*NoteG, Roland Yorke and Stukely, 
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baron. Think what penalty awaits us, 
were we convicted of harboring a rebel to 
her whom they call the Queen of England! 
There would neither be wanting Scottish 
parasites to beg the lands of the founda- 
tion, nor an army from England to burn 
and harry the Halidome. ‘The men of 
Scotland were once Scotsmen, firm and 
united in their love of their country, and 
throwing every other consideration aside 
when the frontier was menaced—now they 
are—what shall [ call them—the one part 
French, the other part English, considering 
their dear native country merely as a prize- 
fighting stage, upon which foreigners are 
welcome to decide their quarrels.” 

‘“‘Benedicite!” replied the Abbot, “they 
are indeed slippery and evil times.” 

“And therefore,” said Father Eustace, 
‘‘we must wall warily—we must not, for 
example, bring this man—this Sir Piercie 
Shafton, to our house of Saint Mary’s.” 

‘But how then shall we dispose of him?” 
replied the Abbot; ‘“‘bethink thee that he 
is a sufferer for holy Church’s sake—that 
his patron, the Earl of Northumberland, 
hath been our friend, and that, lying so 
near us, he may work us weal or woe ac- 
cording as we deal with his kinsman.” 

‘And, accordingly,” said the Sub-Prior, 


‘‘for these reasons, as well as for discharge | 


of the great duty of Christian charity, I 
would protect and relieve this man. Let 
him not go back to Julian Avenel—that un- 
conscientious baron would not stick to 
plunder the exiled stranger—Let him re- 
main here—the spot is secluded, and if the 
accommodation be beneath his quality, dis- 
covery will become the less hkely. We will 
make such means for his convenience as we 
can devise.” 

‘*Will he be persuaded, thinkest thou?” 
said the Abbot; ‘‘I will leave my own trav- 
eling bed for his repose, and send up a 
suitable easy-chair.” 

‘“With such easements,” said the Sub- 
Prior, ‘She must not complain; and then, 
if threatened by any sudden danger, he can 
soon come down to the sanctuary, where we 
will harbor him in secret until means can 
be devised of dismissing him in safety.” 

“Were we not better,” said the Abbot, 
‘send him on to the court, and get rid of 
him at once?” 

‘‘Ay, but at the expense of our friends— 
this butterfly may fold his wings and lie 
under cover in the cold air of Glendearg: 
but were he at Holyrood, he would, did his 
life depend on it, expand his spangled 
drapery in the eyes of the queen and court 
—Rather than fail of distinction, he would 
sue for love to our gracious sovereign—the 


‘ 
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eyes of all men would be upon him in the 
course of three short days, and the interna- 
tional peace of the two ends of the island 
endangered for a creature, who, like a silly 
moth, cannot abstain from fluttering round 
a light.” 

“Thou hast prevailed with me, Father 
Eustace,” said the Abbot, ‘‘and it will go 
hard but I improve on thy plan—I will send 
up in secret, not only household stuff, but 
wine and wassel-bread. There is a young 
swankie here who shoots venison well. I 
will give him directions to see that the 
knight lacks none.” 

“Whatever accommodation he can have, 
which infers not a risk of discovery,” said 
the Sub-Prior, ‘‘it is our duty to afford 
harm 

‘“‘Nay,” said the Abbot, ‘‘we will do more, 
and will instantly despatch a servant express 
to the keeper of our revestiary to send us 
such things as he may want, even this night. 
See it done, good father.” 

“*T will,” answered Father Eustace; ‘‘but 
I hear the gull clamorous for some one to 
truss his points.* He will be fortunate if 
he lights on any one here who can do him 
the office of groom of the chamber.” 

“I would he would appear,” said the 
Abbot, ‘‘for here comes the Refectioner 
with the collation—By my faith, the ride 
hath given me a sharp appetite!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


I'll seek for other aid—Spirits, they say, 
Flit round invisible, as thick as motes 
Dance in the sunbeam. If that spell 
Or necromancer’s sigil can compel them 
They shall hold council with me. 
James DuFF, 


2 


THE reader’s attention must be called to 
Halbert Glendinning, who had left the 
Tower of Glendearg immediately after his 
quarrel with its new guest, Sir Piercie 
Shafton. As he walked with a rapid pace 
up the’ glen, Old Martin followed him, be- 
seeching him to be less hasty. 

‘*Halbert,” said the old man, ‘‘you will 
never live to have white hair, if you take 
fire thus at every spark of provocation.” 

*‘And why should I wish it, old man,” 
said Halbert, “if I am to be the butt that 
every fool may aim a shaft of scorn against? 


* The points were the strings of cord or ribbon 
(so called, because pointed with metal like the laces 
of women’s stays), which attached the doublet to 
the hose. They were very numerous, and re- 
quired assistance to tie them properly, which was 
called trussing. 
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—What avails it, old man, that you yourself 
move, sleep, and wake, eat thy niggard 
meal, and repose on thy hard pallet?—Why 
art thou so well pleased that the morning 
should call thee up to daily toil, and the 
evening again lay thee down a weuried-out 
wretch? Were it not better sleep and wake 
no more, than to undergo this dull exchange 
of labor for insensibility, and of insensi- 
bility for labor?” 

**God help me,” answered Martin, ‘‘there 
may be truth in what thou sayest—but walk 
slower, for my old limbs cannot keep pace 
with your young legs—walk slower and I 
will tell you why age, though unlovely, is 
yet endurable.” 

“Speak on then,” said Halbert, slacken- 
ing his pace, *‘but remember we must seek 
venison to refresh the fatigues of these holy 
men who will this morning have achieved 
a journey of ten miles; and if we reach not 
the Brocksburn head we are scarce like to 
see an antler.” 

“Then know, my good Halbert,” said 
Martin, ‘‘whom I love as my own son, that 
I am satisfied to live till death calls me, be- 
cause my Maker willsit. Ay, and although 
I spend what men call a hard life, pinched 
with cold in winter, and burnt with heat in 
summer, though I feed hard and sleep hard, 
and am held mean and despised, yet I be- 
think me, that were I of no use on the face 
of this fair creation, God would withdraw 
me from it.” 

“Thou poor old man,” said Halbert, 
‘and can such a vain conceit as this of thy 
fancied use, reconcile thee to a world where 
thou playest so poor a part?” 

‘“My part was nearly as poor,” said Mar- 
tin, ‘‘my person nearly as much despised, 
the day that I saved my mistress and her 
child from perishing in the wilderness.” | 

“Right, Martin,” answered Halbert; 
‘‘there, indeed, thou didst what might be a 
sufficient apology for a whole life of insig- 
nificance.” 

“And do you account it for nothing, 
Halbert, that I should have the power of 
giving you a lesson of patience, and submis- 
sion to the destines of Providence? Me- 
thinks there is use for the grey hairs on the 
old scalp, were it but to instruct the green 
head by precept and by example.” 

Halbert held down his face, and remained 
silent for a minute or two, and then re- 
sumed his discourse: ‘‘Martin, seest thou 
aught changed in me of late?” 

“Surely,” said Martin. ‘I have always 
known you hasty, wild, and inconsiderate, 
rude, and prompt to speak at the volley 
and without reflection; but now, methinks, 
your bearing, without losing its natural 
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fire, has something in it of force and dig- 
nity which it had not before. It seems as 
if you had fallen asleep a carle, and awak- 
ened a gentleman.” 

‘Thou canst judge, then, of noble bear- 
ing?” said Halbert. 

“Surely,” answered Martin, ‘‘in some 
sort I can; for I have traveled through 
court, and camp, and city, with my master 
Walter Avenel, although he could do 
nothing for me in the long run, but give 
me room for two score of sheep on the hill 
—and surely even now, while I speak with 
you, I feel sensible that my language is 
more refined than it is my wont to use, and 
that—though I know not the reason—the 
rude northern dialect, so familiar to my 
tongue, has given place to a more town- 
bred speech.” 

‘‘And this change in thyself and me, 
thou canst by no means account for?” said 
young Glendinning. 

“Change!” replied Martin, ‘‘by our Lady 
it is not so much a change which I feel, as 
a recalling and renewing sentiments and 
expressions which I had some thirty years 
since, ere Tibb and I set up our humble 
household. It is singular, that your society 
should have this sort of influence over me, 
Halbert, and that I should never have ex- 
perienced it ere now.” 

‘“Thinkest thou,” said Halbert, ‘‘thou 
seest in me aught that can raise me from 
this base, low, despised state, into one 
where I may rank with those proud men, 
who now despise my clownish poverty?” 

Martin paused an instant, and then an- 
swered, ‘‘Doubtless you may, Halbert; as 
broken a ship has come to land. Heard ye 
never of Hughie Dun, who left this Hah- 
dome some thirty-five years gone by? A 
delivery fellow was Hughie—could read 
and write like a priest, and could wield 
brand and buckler with the best of the 
riders. I mind him—the like of him was 
never seen in the Halidome of Saint Mary’s, 
and so was seen of the preferment that God 
sent him.” 

‘‘And what was that?” said Halbert, his 
eyes sparkling with eagerness. 

‘Nothing less,” answered Martin, ‘‘than 
body-servant to the Archbishop of Saint 
Andrews!” 

Halbert’s countenance fell.—‘‘A servant 
—and to a priest? Was this all that knowl- 
edge and activity could raise him to?” 

Martin, in his turn, looked with wistful 
surprise in the face of his young friend. 
“And to what could fortune lead him 
farther?” answered he. ‘‘The son of a 
kirk-fenar is not the stuff that lords and 
knights are made of. Courage and school- 
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craft cannot change churl’s blood into 
cai e blood, T trow. I have heard, forby, 
that Hughie Dun left a good five hundred 
punds of Scots money to “his only daughter, 
and that she married the Baile of Pitten- 
weem.” 

At this moment and while Halbert was 
embarrassed with devising a suitable an- 
swer, a deer bounded across their path. In 
an instant the cross-bow was at the youth’s 
shoulder, the bolt whistled, and the deer, 
after giving one bound upright, dropt dead 
on the greensward. 

y ‘There lies the venison our dame wanted,” 
nid Martin; ‘‘who would have thought of 
an out-lying ‘stag being so low down the glen 
at this season?—And it is a hart of grease 
too, in full season, and three inches ‘of fat 
on the brisket. Now this is all your luck, 
Halbert, that follows you, go where you 
like. Were you to put in for it, I would 
warrant you were made one of the Abbot's 
yeoman-prickers, and ride about in a pur- 
ple doublet as bold as the best.” 

“Tush, man,” answered Halbert, ‘‘I will 
serve the Queen or no one. Take thou care 
to have down the venison to the Tower, 
since they expect it. I will on to the moss. 
I have two or three bird-bolts at my girdle, 
and it may be I shall find wild-fowl.” 

He hastened his pace and was soon out 
of sight. Martin paused for a moment, 
and looked after him. ‘“T'here goes the 
making of a right gallant stripling, an am- 
bition have not the spoiling of him—Serve 
the Queen! said he. By my faith, and she 
hath worse servants, from all that I ere 
heard of him. And wherefore should he 
not keep a high head? They that ettle to 
the top of the ladder will at least get up 
some rounds. ‘They that mint* at a gown 
of gold’ will always get a sleeve of it. But 
come, sir (addressing the stag), you shall 
go to Glendearg on my two legs somewhat 
more slowly than you were frisking it even 
now on your own four nimble shanks. 
Nay, by my faith, if you be so heavy, I will 
content me with the best of you, and that? S 
the haunch and the nombles, and e’en 
heave up the rest on the old oak-tree yon- 
der, and come back for it with one of the 
yauds. ’ 

While Martin returned to Glendearg with 
the venison, Halbert prosecuted his walk, 
breathing more easily since he was free of 
his companion. ‘‘The domestic of a proud 
and lazy priest—body-squire to the Arch- 
bishop of Saint Andrews,” he repeated to 
himself; ‘‘and this, with the privilege of 

* Mint—aim at. 


+ Yauds—horses; 
labor. 


more particularly horses of 
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allying his blood with the Bailie of Pitten- 
weem, is thought a preferment worth a 
brave man struggling for,—nay more, a 
preferment which, if allowed, should crown 
the hopes past, present, and to come, of 
the son of a kirk-vassal! By Heaven, but 
that I find in me a reluctance to practise 
their acts of nocturnal rapine, I would 
rather take the jack and lance, and join 
with the Border-riders.—Something I will 
do. Here, degraded and dishonored, I will 
not live the scorn of each whiffling stranger 
from the South, because, forsooth, he wears 
tinking spurs on a tawney boot. This 
thing—this phantom, be it what it will, I 
will see it once more. Since I spoke with 
her, and touched her hand, thoughts and 
t| feelings have dawned on me, of which my 
former life had not even dreamed; but shall 
I, who feel my father’s glen too narrow for 
my expanding spirit, brook to be bearded 
in it by this vain gewgaw of a courtier, and 
in the sight too of Mary Avenel? I will 
not stoop to it, by Heaven!” 

As he spoke thus, he arrived in the 
sequestered glen of Corri-nan- shian, as it 
verged upon the hour of noon. <A few 
moments he remained looking upon the 
fountain, and doubting in his own mind 
with what countenance thes White Lady 
might receive him. She had not indeed 
expressly forbidden his again evoking her;. 
but yet there was something like such a 
prohibition implied in the farew ell, which 
recommended him to wait for another 
guide. 

Halbert Glendinning did not long, how- 
ever, allow himself to pause. Hardihood 
was the natural characteristic of his mind; 
and under the expansion and modification 
which his feelings had lately undergone, it 
had been augmented rather than dimin- 
ished. He drew his sword, undid the 
buskin from his foot, bowed three times 
with deliberation toward the fountain, and 
as often toward the tree, and repedted the 
same rhyme as formerly.: 


“Thrice to the holly brake— 
Thrice to the well: 

I bid thee awake, 
White Maid of Avenel! 


Noon gleams on the Lake— 
Noon glows on the Fell— 
Wake thee, O wak-, 
White Maid of Avenel!’’ 


His eye was on the holly bush as he 
spoke the last line; and it was not without 
an involuntary shuddering that he saw the 
air betwixt his eye and that object become 
more dim, and condense, as it were, into 
the faint appearance of a form, through 
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which, however, so thin and transparent 
was the first appearance of the phantom, 
he could discern the outline of the bush, as 
through a veil of fine crape. But, grad- 
ually, it darkened into a more substantial 
appearance, and the White Lady stood be- 
fore him with displeasure on her brow. 
She spoke, and her speech was still song, 
or rather measured chant; but, as if now 
more familiar, it flowed occasionally in 
modulated blank-verse, and at other times 
in the lyrical measure she had used at their 
former meeting. 


“This is the day when the fairy kind 
Sit weeping alone for their hopeless lot, 
And the wood-maiden sighs to the sighing 
wind, 
And the mermaiden weeps in her crystal grot: 
For this is the day that a deed was wrought, 
in which we have neither part nor skare, 
For the children of clay was salvation bought, 
But not for the forms of sea or air! 
And ever the mortal is most forlorn, 
Who meeteth our race on the Friday morn 


“Spirit,” said Halbert Glendinning, 
boldly, ‘‘it is bootless to threaten one who 
holds his life at no rate. Thine anger can 
but slay; nor do I think thy power extend- 
eth, or thy will stretcheth, so far. The ter- 
rors which your race produce upon others, 
are Vain against me. My heart 1s hardened 
against fear, as by a sense of despair. If I 
am, as thy words infer, of a race more 
peculiarly the care of heaven than thine, it 
is mine to call, it must be thine to answer. 
I am the nobler being.” 

As he spoke, the figure looked upon him 
with a fierce and ireful countenance, which, 
without losing the similitude of that which 
it usually exhibited, had a wilder and more 
exaggerated cast of features. The eyes 
seemed to contract and become more fiery, 
and slight convulsions passed over the face, 
as if it was about to be transformed into 
something hideous. The whole appearance 
resembled those faces which the imagina- 
tion summons up when-it is disturbed by 
laudanum, but which do not remain under 
the visionary’s command, and, beautiful in 
their first appearance, become wild and 
grotesque ere we can arrest them. 

But when Halbert had concluded his bold 
speech, the White Lady stood before him 
with the same pale, fixed, and melancholy 
aspect which she usually bore. He had ex- 
pected the agitation which she exhibited 
would conclude in some frightful metamor- 
phosis. Folding her arms on her bosom, 
the phantom replied,— 

“Daring youth! for thee it is well, 
Here calling me in haunted dell, 
That thy heart has not quail’d, 

Nor thy courage fail’d, 
Vou. IV.—36. 


”? 
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And that thou couldst broom 
The angry look 

Of her of Avenel, 
Did one limb shiver, 

Or an eyelid quiver, 
Thou wert lost for ever. 
Though I am form’d from the ether blue, 
And my blood is of the unfallen dew, 

And thou art framed of mud and dust, 
Tis thine to speak, reply I must.” 


“Tt demand of thee, then,” said the 
youth, “‘by what charm it is that Iam thus 
altered in mind and in wishes—that I think 
no longer of deer or dog, of bow or bolt— 
that my soul spurns the bounds of this ob- 
scure glen—that my blood boils at an insult 
from one by whose stirrup I would some 
days since have run for a whole summer’s 
morn, contented and honored by the notice 
of a single word? Why do I now seek to 
mate me with princes, and knights, and 
noblesPp—Am I the same, who but yester- 
day, as it were, slumbered in contented ob- 
scurity, but who am to-day awakened to 
glory and ambition?—Speak—tell me, if 
thou canst, the meaning of this change?— 
Am I spell-bound?—or have I till now been 
under the influence of a spell, that I feel 
as another being, yet am conscious of re- 
maining the same? Speak and tell me, is 
it to thy influence that the change is 
owing?” 


The White Lady replied,— 


_ “A mightier wizard far than I 

Wields o’er the universe his power; 
Him owns the eagle in the sky, 

The turtle in the bower. 
Changeful in shape, yet mightiest still, 
He wields the heart of man at will, 
From ill to good, from good to ill, 

Tn cot and castle-tower.”’ 


“Speak not thus darkly,” said the youth, 
coloring so deeply, that face, neck, and 
hands were in a sanguine glow; “‘make me 
sensible of thy purpose.” 

The spirit answered,— 


“‘Ask thy heart, whose secret cell 
Is fill’d with Mary Avenel! 
Ask thy pride, why scornful look 
In Mary’s view it will not brook? 
Ask it, why thou seek’st to rise 
Among the mighty and the wise?— 
Why tbou spurn’st thy lowly lot? 
Why thy pastimes are forgot? 
Why thou wouldst in bloody strife, 
Mend thy luck or lose thy life? 
Ask thy heart, and it shall tell, 
Siching from its secret ceil, 
Tis for Mary Avenel.”’ 


“Tell me, then,” said Halbert, his cheek 
still deeply crimsoned, ‘‘thou who hast 
said to me that which I dared not say to 
myself, by what means shall I urge my pas- 
| sion—by what means make it known?” 
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The White Lady repled,— 


“Do not ask me; 
On doubts like these thou canst not task me; 
We only see the passing show 
Of human passion’s ebb and flow; 
And view the pageant’s idle glance 
As mortals eye the northern Rates. 
When thousand streamers, flashing bright, 
Career it o’er the brow of night, 
And gazers mark their changeful gleams, 
But feel no influence from their beams.” 


“Yet thine own fate,” replied Halbert 
“unless men greatly err, is linked with that 
of mortals?” 

The phantom answered,— 


‘* By ties mysterious link’d, our fated race 
Holds strange counection with the sons of men. 
The star that rose upon the House of Avenel, 
When Norman Ulric first assumed the name, 
That star, when culminating in its orbit, 
Shot from its sphere a drop of diamond dew, 
And this bright font received it--and a Spirit 
Rose from the fountain, and her date of life 
Hath co-existence with the House of Avenel, 
And with the star that rules it.” 


“Speak yet more plainly,” answered 
young Glendinning; “of this I can under- 
stand nothing. Say, what hath forged thy 
weirded* link of destiny with the House 
of Avenel? Say especially, what fate now 
overhangs that house?” 

The White Lady replied,— 


* Look on my girdle--on this thread of gold-- 

’*Tis fine as web of lightest gossamer, 

And, but there 1s a spell on’t, would not bind, 

Light as they are, the folds of my-thin robe. 

But when ’twas donn’d, it was a massive chain, 

Such as might bind the champion of the Jews, 

Even when his locks were longest—it hath dwin 
dled, ; 

Hath minish’d in its substance and its strength, 

As sunk the greatness of the House of Avenel. 

When this frail thread gives way, I to the ele- 
ments 

Resign the principles of life they lent me. 

Ask ine no more of this!—the stars forbid it.” 


“Then canst thou read the stars,” an- 
swered the youth; “and mayst tell me the 
fate of my passion, if thou canst not aid 
it?” 

The White Lady again replied,— 


“Dim burns the once bright star of Avenel, 

Dim as the beacon when the morn is nigh, 

And the o’er-wearied warder leaves the light- 
house; 

There is an influence sorrowful and fearful, 

That dogs its downward course. Disastrous 
passion, 

Fierce hate and rivalry, are in the aspect 

That lowers upon its fortunes.” 


“And rivalry?” repeated Glendinning; 
“it is, then, as I feared !—But shall that 
English silkworm presume to beard me in 


* Weirded—fated, 
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my father’s house, and in the presence of 
Mary Avenel?—Give me to meet him, spirit 
—give me to do away the vain distinction 
of rank on which he refuses me the combat. 
Place us on equal terms, and gleam the 
stars with what aspect they will, the sword 
of my father shall control their influences.” 
She answered as promptly as before, — 


‘Complain not of me, child of clay, 
If to thy harm I yield the way, 
We, who soar thy sphere above, 
Know not aught of bate or love; 
As will or wisdom rules thy mood, 
My gifts to evil turn, or good.” 


“Give me to redeem my honor,” said 
Halbert: Glendinning—“give me to retort 
on my proud rival the insults he has thrown 
on me, and let the rest fare as it will. IfI 
cannot revenge my wrong, I shall sleep 
quiet, and know nought of my disgrace.” 

The phantom failed not to reply, — 


‘““When Piercie Shafton boasteth high, 
Let this token meet his eye. 
The sun is westering from the dell, 
Thy wish is granted--fare thee well!” 


As the White Lady spoke or chanted 
these last words, she undid from her locks 
a silver bodkin, around which they were 
twisted, and gave it to Halbert Glendin- 
ning; then shaking her dishevelled hair till 
it fell lke a veil around her, the outlines 
of her form gradually became as diffuse as 
her flowing tresses, her countenance grew 
pale as the moon in her first quarter, her 
features became indistinguishable, and she 
melted into the air. 

Habit inures us to wonders; but the youth 
did not find himself alone by the fountain 
without experiencing, though in a much 
less degree, the revulsion of spirits which 
he had felt upon the phantom’s former dis- 
appearance. A doubt strongly pressed upon 
his mind, whether it were safe to ayail bim- 
self of the gifts of a spirit which did not 
even pretend to belong to the class of an- 
gels, and might, for aught he knew, have a 
much worse lineage than that which she 
was pleased to avow. “I will speak of it,” 
he said, “to Edward, who is clerkly learned, 
and will tell me what I should do. And 
yet, no—Edward is scrupulous and wary.— 
I will prove the effect of her, gift on Sir 
Piercie Shafton if he again braves me, and 
by the issue, I will be myself a sufficient 
judge whether there is danger in resorting 
to her counsel. Home, then, home—and 
we shall soon learn whether that home shall 
longer hold me; for not again will I 
brook insult, with my father’s sword by 
my side, and Mary for the spectator of my 
disgrace.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


I give thee eighteenpence a-day, 
And my bow shalt thou bear 
And over all the north country, 
I make thee the chief rydere. 
And I thirteenpence a-day, quoth the queen, 
By God and by my faye, 
Come fetch thy payment when thou wilt, 
No man shall say thee nay. 
WILLIAM OF CLOUDESLEY. 


THE manners of the age did not permit the 
inhabitants of Glendearg to partake of the 
collation which was placed in the spence of 
that ancient tower, before the Lord Abbot 
and his attendants, and Sir Piercie Shafton. 
Dame Glendinning was excluded both by 
inferiority of rank and by sex, for (though 
it was a rule often neglected) the Superior 
of Saint Mary’s was debarred from taking 
his meals in female society. To Mary 
Avenel the latter, and to Edward Glen- 
dinning the former, incapacity attached, 
but it pleased his lordship to require their 
presence in the apartment, and to say sun- 
dry kind words to them upon the ready and 
hospitable reception which they had afforded 
him. 

The smoking haunch now stood upon the 
table; a napkin, white as snow, was, with 
due reverence, tucked under the chin of the 
Abbot by the Refectioner; and nought was 
wanting to commence the repast, save the 
presence of Sir Piercie Shafton, who at 
length appeared, glittering like the sun, in 
a carnation-velvet doublet, slashed and 
puffed out with cloth of silver, his hat of 
the newest block, surrounded by a hatband 
of goldsmith’s work, while around his neck 
he wore a collar of gold, set with rubies and 
topazes so rich, that it vindicated his anxiety 
for the safety of his baggage from being 
founded upon his love of mere finery. ‘This 
gorgeous collar or chain, resembling those 
worn by the knights of the highest orders of 
chivalry, fell down on his breast, and term- 
inated in a medallion. 

““We waited for Sir Piercie Shafton,” said 
the Abbot, hastily assuming his place in the 
great chair which the Kitchener advanced to 
the table with ready hand. 

“J pray your pardon, reverend father, 
and my good lord,” replied that pink of 
courtesy; “I did but wait to cast my riding 
slough, and to transmew myself into some 
civil form meeter for this worshipful com- 
pany.” ; 

“T cannot but praise your gallantry, Sir 
Knight,” said the Abbot, “and your pru- 
dence, also, for choosing the fitting time to 
appear thus adorned. Certes, had that 
goodly chain been visible in some part of 
your late progress, there was risk that the 
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lawful owner might have parted company 
therewith.” 

“This chain, said your reverence?” an- 
swered Sir Piercie; “surely it is but a toy, 
a trifle, a slight thing which shows but 
poorly with this doublet—marry, when I 
wear that of the murrey-colored double- 
piled Genoa velvet, puffed out with ciprus, 
the gems, being relieved and set off by the 
darker and more grave ground of the stuff, 
show like stars giving a lustre through dark 
clouds.” 

“T nothing doubt it,” said the Abbot, 
“but I pray you to sit down at the board.” 

But Sir Piercie had now got into his ele- 
ment, and was not easily mterrupted—* I 
own,” he continued, “that slight as the toy 
is, it might perchance have had some cap- 
tivation for Julian—Santa Maria!” said he, 
interrupting himslf; “what was I about to 
say, and my fair and beauteous Protection, 
or shall I rather term her my Discretion, 
here in presence!—Indisereet hath it been 
in your Affability, O most lovely Discretion, 
to suffer a stray word to have broke out of 
the penfold of his mouth, that might over- 
leap the fence of civility, and trespass on the 
manor of decorum.” 

“Marry!” said the Abbot, somewhat im- 
patiently, “the greatest discretion that I can 
see In the matter is, to eat our victuals, be- 
ing hot—Father Eustace, say the Benedicite, 
and cut up the haunch.” 

The Sub-Prior readily obeyed the first 
part of the Abbot’s injunction, but paused 
upon the second—“It is Friday, most rev- 
erend,” he said in Latin, desirous that the 
hint should escape, if possible, the ears of 
the stranger. 

“We are travelers,” said the Abbot in re- 
ply, “and vatoribus lieitum est—You know 
the canon—a traveler must eat what food 
his hard fate sets before him. I grant you 
all a dispensation to eat flesh this day, con- 
ditionally that you, brethren, say the Con- 
fiteor at Curfew time, that the knight give 
alms to his ability, and that all and each of 
you fast from flesh on such a day within the 
next month that shall seem most conven- 
lent; wherefore fall to and eat your food 
with cheerful countenances, and you, Father\ 
Refectioner, da mixtus.” 

While the Abbot was thus stating the 
conditions on which his indulgence was 
granted, he had already half finished a slice 
of the noble haunch, and now washed it 
down with a flagon of Rhenish, modestly 
tempered with water. 

“Well is it said,” he observed, as he re- 
quired from the Refectioner another slice, 
“that virtue is its own reward; for though 
this is but humble fare, and hastily pre- 
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pared, and eaten in a poor chamber, I do 
not remember me of having had such an 
appetite since I was a simple brother in the 
Abbey of Dundrennan, and was wont to 
labor in the garden from morning until 
nones, when our Abbot struck the Cym- 
balum. Then would I enter keen with 
hunger, parched with thirst (da mihi vinwm 
guceso, et merum sit), and partake with ap- 
petite of whatever was set before us, accord- 
ing to our rule; feast or fast-day, caritas or 
penitentia, was the same to me. I had no 
stomach complaints then, which now crave 
both the aid of wine and choice cookery, 
to render my food acceptable to my palate, 
and easy of digestion.” 

“Tt may be, holy father,” said the Sub- 
Prior, ‘““an occasional ride to the extremity 
of Saint Mary’s patrimony, may have the 
same happy effect on your health as the air 
of the garden at Dundrennan.” 

“Perchance, with our patroness’s bless- 
ing, such progresses may advantage us,” 
said the Abbot; “having an especial eye 
that our vension is carefully killed by some 
woodsman that is master of his craft.” 

“Tf the Lord Abbot will permit me,” said 
the Kitchener, “I think the best way to 
assure his lordship on that important point, 
would be to retain as a yeoman-pricker, or 
deputy-ranger, the eldest son of this good 
woman, Dame Glendinning, who is here to 
wait upon us. I should know by mine office 
what belongs to killing of game, and I can 
safely pronounce, that never saw I, or any 
other coguinarius, a bolt so justly shot. It 
has cloven the very heart of the buck.” 

“What speak you to us of one good shot, 
father?” said Sir Piercie; “I would advise 
you that such no more maketh a shooter, 
than doth one swallow make a summer—I 
have seen this springald of whom you 
speak, and if his hand can send forth his 
shafts as boldly as his tongue doth utter 
presumptuous speeches, I will own him as 
good an archer as Robin Hood.” 

“Marry,” said the Abbot, “and it is fit- 
ting we know the truth of this matter from 
the dame herself; for ill advised were we 
to give way to any rashness in this matter, 
whereby the bounties which heaven and 
our patroness provide might be unskilfully 
mangled, and rendered unfit for worthy 
men’s use.—Stand forth, therefore, Dame 
xlendinning, and tell to us, as thy liege lord 
and spiritual Superior, using plainness and 


truth, without either fear or favor, as being 


a matter wherein we are deeply interested, 
Doth this son of thine use his bow as well as 
the Father Kitchener ayers to us?” ' 

“So .please your noble fatherhood,” an- 


swered Dame Glendinning, with a deep! 
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courtesy, “I should know somewhat of 
archery to my cost, seeing my husband— 
God assoilzie him!—was slain in the field of 
Pinkie with a narrow-shot, while he was 
fighting under the Kirk’s banner, as became 
a liege vassal of the Halidome. He was a 
valiant man, please your reverence, and an 
honest; and saving that he loved a bit of 
venison, and shifted for his living at a time 
as Border-men will sometimes do, I wot not 
of sin that he did: And yet, though I have 
paid for mass after mass to the matter of a 
forty shilling, besides a quarter of wheat 
and four firlots of rye, I can have no assur- 
ance yet that he has been delivered from 
purgatory.” 

“Dame,” said the Lord Abbot, “this 
shall be looked into heedfully; and since 
thy husband fell, as thou sayest, in the 
Kirk’s quarrel, and under her banner, rely 
upon it, that we will have him out of pur- 
gatory forthwith—that is, always provided 
he be there. —But it is not of thy husband 
whom we now devise to speak, but of thy 
son; not of a shot Scotsman but.of a shot 
deer—Wherefore, I say, answer me to the 
point, is thy son a practised archer, ay or 
nore 

“ Alack! my reverend lord,” replied the 
widow, “and my croft would be better 
tilled, if I could answer your reverence that 
he is not.—Practised archer!—marry, holy 
sir, 1 would he would practise something 
else—cross-bow and long-bow, hand-gun and 
hackbut, faleonet and saker, he can shoot 
with them all. And if it would please this 
right honorable gentleman, our guest, to 
hold out his hat at the distance of a hun- 
dred yards, our Halbert shall send shaft, 
bolt, or bullet through it (so that right hon- 
orable gentleman swerve not, but hold out 


isteady), and I will forfeit a quarter of barley 


if he touch but a knot of his ribands. I 
have seen our old Martin do as much, and 
so has our right reverend the Sub-Prior, if 
he be pleased to remember it.” 

“Tam not like to forget it, dame,” said 
Father Eustace; “for I knew not which 
most to admire, the composure of the young 
marksman, or the steadiness of the old mark. 
Yet I presume not to advise Sir Piercie 
Shafton to subject his valuable beaver, and 
yet more valuable person, to such a risk, 
unless it should be his own special 
pleasure.” 

“Be assured it is not,” said Sir Piercie 
Shafton, something hastily; “be well as« 
sured, holy father, that it is not. I dispute 
not the lad’s qualities, for which your rey- 
erence vouches. But bows are but wood, 
strings are but flax, or the silk-worm ex- 
crement at best; archers are but men, fin- 
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gers may slip, eyes may dazzle, the blindest 
may hit the butt, the best marker may 
shoot a bow’s length beside. Therefore 
will we try no perilous experiments.” 

‘Be that as you will, Sir Piercie,” said 
the Abbot; ‘‘meantime we will name this 
youth bow-bearer in the forest granted to 
as by good King David, that the chase 
might recreate our wearied spirits, the flesh 
of the deer improve our poor commons, and 
the hides cover the books of our library; 
thus tending at once to the sustenance of 
body and soul.” 

‘**Kneel down, woman, kneel down,” said 
the Refectioner and the Kitchener, with 
one voice, to Dame Glendinning, ‘‘and kiss 
his lordship’s hand, for the grace which he 
has granted to thy son.” 

They then, as if they had been chanting 
the service and the responses, set off in a 
sort of duetto, enumerating the advantages 
of the situation. 

**A green gown and a pair of leathern 
galligaskins every Pentecost,” said the 
Kitchener. 

‘‘Four marks by the year at Candlemas,” 
answered the Refectioner. 

**An hogshead of ale at Martlemas, of 
the double strike, and single ale at pleasure, 
as he shall agree with the cellarer-———” 

“Who is a reasonable man,” said the 
Abbot, ‘‘and will encourage an active ser- 
vant of the convent.” 

“A mess of broth and a dole of mutton 
or beef, at the Kitchener’s, on each high 
holiday,” resumed the Kitchener. 

“The gang 6f two cows and a palfrey on 
our Lady’s meadow,” answered his brother 
officer. 

**An ox-hide to make buskins of yearly, 
because of the brambles,” echoed the 
Kitchener. 

‘‘And various other perquisites, que 
nunc prescribere longum,” said the Abbot, 
summing, with his own lordly voice, the 
advantages attached to the office of conven- 
tual bow-bearer. 

Dame Glendinning was all this while on 
her knees, her head mechanically turning 
from the one church officer to the other, 
which, as they stood one on each side of 
her, had much the appearance of a figure 
moved by clock-work, and so soon as they 
were silent, most devotedly did she kiss the 
munificent hand of the Abbot. Conscious, 
however, of Halbert’s intractability in some 
points, she could not help qualifying her 
grateful and reiterated thanks for the Ab- 
bot’s bountiful proffer, with a hope that 
Halbert would see his wisdom, and accept 
it. 

“How,” said the Abbot, bending his 
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brows, ‘‘accept of it!—Woman, is thy son 
in his right wits?” 

Elspeth, stunned by the tone in which 
this question was asked, was altogether 
unable to reply to it. Indeed, any answer 
she might have made eould hardly have 
been heard, as it pleased the two office- 
bearers of the Abbot’s table again to recom- 
mence their alternate dialogue. 


‘Refuse!’ said the Kitchener. 
“Refuse!” answered the Refectioner, 


echoing the other’s word in a tone of still 
louder astonishment. 

‘Refuse four marks by the year!” said 
the one. 

‘“Ale and beer—broth and mutton— 
cows’ grass and palfrey’s!’ shouted the 
Kitchener. 

‘“Gown and galligaskins!” responded the 
Refectioner. 

‘‘A moment’s patience, my brethren,” 
answered the Sub-Prior, ‘‘and let us not be 
thus astonished before cause is afforded of 
our amazement. This good dame _ best 
knoweth the temper and spirit of her son— 
this much I can say, that it lieth not 
toward letters or learning, of which I have 
in vain endeavored to instil into him some 
tincture. Nevertheless, he is a youth of no 
eémmon spirit, but much like those (in my 
weak judgment) whom God raises up 
among a people when he meaneth that , 
their deliverance shall be wrought out with 
strength of hand and valor of heart. Such 
men we have seen marked by a wayward- 
ness, and even an obstinacy of character, 
which hath appeared intractability and . 
stupidity to those among whom they walked 
and were conversant, until the very oppor- 
tunity hath arrived in which it was the will 
of Providence that they should be the fit- 
ting instrument of great things.” 

‘“Now, in good time hast thou spoken, 
Father Eustace,” said the Abbot; ‘‘and we 
will see this swankie before we decide upon 
the means of employing him.—How say 
you, Sir Piercie Shafton, is it not the court 
fashion to suit the man to the office, and 
not the office to the man?” 

‘‘So please your reverence and lordship,” 
answered the Northumbrian knight, ‘‘I do 
partly, that is, in some sort, subscribe to 
what your wisdom hath delivered—Never- 
thelesss, under reverence of the Sub-Prior, 
we do not look for gallant leaders and na- 
tional deliverers in the hovels of the mean 
common people. Credit me, that if there 
be some flashes of martial spirit about this 
young person, which | am not called upon 
to dispute (though I have seldom seen that 
presumption and arrogance were made good 
upon the upshot by deed and action), yet 
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still these will prove insufficient to distin- 
guish him, save in his own limited and lowly 
sphere—eyen as the glowworm, which makes 
a goodly show among the grass of. the field, 
would be of little avail if deposited in a 
beacon-gate.” 

“Now in good time,” said the Sub-Prior, 
“and here comes the young huntsman to 
speak for himself;” for, being placed oppo- 
site to the window, he could observe Halbert 
as he ascended the little mound on which 
the tower was situated. 

“Summon him to our presence,” said the 
Lord Abbot; and with an obedient start the 
two attendant monks went off with emulous 
alertness. Dame Glendinning sprung away 
at the same moment, partly to gain an in- 
stant to recommend obedience to her son, 
partly to prevail with him to change his ap- 
parel before coming in presence of the Ab- 
bot. But the Kitchener and Refectioner, 
both speaking at once, had already seized 
each an arm, and were leading Halbert 
in triumph into the apartment, so that 
she could only ejaculate, “ His will be done; 
but an he had but had on him his Sunday’s 
hose !” 

Limited and humble as this desire was, 
the fates did not grant it, for Halbert Glen- 
dinning was hurried into the presence of tHe 
Lord Abbot and his party without a word of 
explanation, and without a moment’s time 
being allowed to assume his holiday hose, 
which, in the language of the time, implied 
both breeches and stockings. 

Yet, though thus suddenly presented 
.amid the centre of all eyes, there was some- 
thing in Halbert’s appearance which com- 
manded a certain degree of respect from the 
company into which he was so unceremoni- 
ously intruded, and the greater part of whom 
were disposed to consider him with hauteur 
if not with absolute contempt. But his ap- 
pearance and reception we must devote to 
another chapter. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Now choose thee, gallant, betwixt wealth and 
honor, 

There lies the pelf, in sum to bear thee through 
The dance of youth, and the turmoil of manhood, 
Yet leave enough for age’s chimney-corner; 
But an thou grasp to it, farewell ambition, 
Farewell each hope of bettering thy condition, 
And raising thy low rank above the churls 
That till the earth for bread, 

Op Puay. 


Ir is necessary to dwell for some brief space 
on the appearance and demeanor of young 
Glendinning, ere we proceed to describe his 
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interview with the Abbot of Saint Mary’s at 
this momentous crisis of his life. 

Halbert was now about nineteen years 
old, tall and active rather than strong, yet 
of that hardy conformation of limb and 
sinew, which promises great strength when 
the growth shall be complete, and the sys- 
tem confirmed. He was perfectly well 
made, and, like most men who have that 
advantage, possessed a grace and natural 
ease of manner and carriage, which pre- 
vented his height from being the distin- 
guished part of his external appearance. It 
was not until you had compared his stature 
with that of those amongst or near te whom 
he stood, that you became sensible that the 
young Glendinning was upward of six feet 
high. Inthe combination of unusual height 
with perfect symmetry, ease, and grace of 
carriage, the young heir of Glendearg, not- 
withstanding his rustic birth and education, 
had greatly the advantage even of Sir Piercie 
Shafton himself, whose stature was lower, 
and his limbs, though there was no particu- 
lar point to object to, were on the whole 
less exactly proportioned. On the other 
hand, Sir Piercie’s very handsome counte- 
nance afforded him as decided an advantage 
over the Scotsman, as regularity of features 
and brilliance of complexion could give over 
traits which were rather strongly marked 
than beautiful, and upon whose complexion 
the “skyey influences,” to which he was 
constantly exposed, had blended the red and 
white into the purely nut-brown hue, which 
colored alike cheeks, neck, and forehead 
and blushed only in a darker glow upon the 
former.—Halhert’s eyes supplied a marked 
and distinguished part of his physiognomy. 
They were large and of a hazel color, and 
sparkled in moments of animation with such 
uncommon brilliancy, that it seemed as if 
they actually emitted light. Nature had 
closely curled the locks of dark-brown hair, 
which relieved and set off the features, such 
as we have described them, displaying a 
bold and animated disposition, much more 
than might have been expected from his 
situation, or from his previous manners, 
which hitherto had seemed bashful, homely, 
and awkward. 

Halbert’s dress was certainly not of that 
description which sets off to the best ad- 
vantage a presence of itself prepossessing. 
His jerkin and hose were of coarse rustic 
cloth, and his cap of the same. A belt 
round his waist served at once to sustain 
the broadsword which we have already men- 
tioned, and to hold five or six arrows and 
bird-bolts, which were stuck into it on the 
right side, along with a large knife hilted 
with buck-horn, or, as it was then called, 
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a dudgeon-dagger. To complete his dress, 
we must notice his loose buskins of deer’s- 
hide, formed so as to draw up on the leg 
as high as the knee, or at pleasure to be 
thrust down lower than the calves. ‘These 
were generally used at the period by such 
as either had their principal occupation, or 
their chief pleasure, in sylvan sports, as they 
served to protect the legs against the rough 
and tangled thickets into which the pursuit 
of game frequently led them.—And these 
trifling particulars complete his external 
appearance, 

It is not so easy to do justice to the man- 
ner in which young Glendinning’s soul 
spoke through his eyes when ushered so 
suddenly into the company of those whom 
his earliest education had taught him to 
treat with awe and reverence. ‘The degree 
of embarrassment, which his demeanor 
evinced, had nothing in it either meanly 
servile, or utterly disconcerted. It was 
no more than became a generous and in- 
genuous youth of a bold spirit, but totally 
inexperienced, who should for the first time 
be called upon to think and act for himself 
in such society and under such disadvan- 
tageous circumstances. There was not in 
his carriage a grain_either of forwardness or 
of timidity, which a friend could have wished 
away. 

He knelt and kissed the Abbot’s hand, 
then rose, and retiring two paces, bowed 
respectfully to the circle around, smiling 
gently as he received an encouraging nod 
from the Sub-Prior, to whom alone he was 
personally known, and blushing as he en- 
countered the anxious look of Mary Avenel, 
who beheld with painful interest the sort 
of ordeal to which her foster-brother was 
about to be subjected. Recovering from the 
transient flurry of spirits into which the en- 
counter of her glance had thrown him, he 
stood composedly awaiting till the Abbot 
should express his pleasure. 

The ingenuous expression of counte- 
nance, noble form, and graceful attitude of 
the young man, failed not to prepossess in 
his favor the churchmen in whose presence 
he stood. The Abbot looked round, and 
exchanged a gracious and approving glance 
with his counselor Father Eustace, al- 
though probably the appointment of a 
‘ranger, or bow-bearer, was one in which he 
might have been disposed to proceed with- 
out the Sub-Prior’s advice, were it but to 
show his own free agency. But the good 
mien of the young man now in nomination 
was such, that he rather hastened to ex- 
change congratulation on meeting with so 
proper a subject of promotion, than to in- 
dulge any other feeling. Father Eustace 
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enjoyed the pleasure which a well-consti- 
tuted mind derives from seeing a benefit 
light on a deserving object; for as he had 
not seen Halbert since circumstances had 
made so material a change in his manner 
aud feelings, he scarce doubted that the 
proffered appointment would, notwithstand- 
ing his mother’s uncertainty, suit the dis- 
position of a youth who had appeared de- 
voted to woodland sports, and a foe alike to 
sedentary or settled occupation of any kind. 
The Refectioner and Kitchener were so well 
pleased with Halbert’s prepossessing ap- 
pearance that they seemed to think that 
the salary, emoluments, and perquisites, the 
dole, the grazing, the gown, and the galli- 
gaskins, could scarce be better bestowed 
than on the active and graceful figure be- 
fore them. 

Sir Piercie Shafton, whether from being 
more deeply engaged in his own cogitations, 
or that the subject was unworthy of his 
notice, did not seem to partake of the gen- 
eral feeling of approbation excited by the 
young man’s presence. He sate with his 
eyes half shut, and his arms folded, appear- 
ing to be wrapped in contemplations of a 
nature deeper than those arising out of the 
scene before him. But, notwithstanding 
his seeming abstraction and absence of mind, 
there was a flutter of vanity in Sir Piercie’s 
handsome countenance, an occasional change 
of posture from one striking attitude (or 
what he conceived to be such) to another, 
and an occasional stolen glance at the female 
part of the company, to spy how far he suc- 
ceeded in rivetting their attention, which 
gave a marked advantage, in comparison, to 
the less regular and more harsh features of 
Halbert Glendinning, with their composed, 
manly, and deliberate expression of mental 
fortitude. 

Of the females belonging to the family 
of Glendearg, the Miller’s daughter alone 
had her mind sufficiently at leisure to ad- 
mire, from time to time, the graceful atti- 
tudes of Sir Piercie Shafton; for both Mary 
Avenel and Dame Glendinning were wait- 
ing in anxiety and apprehension the answer 
which Halbert was to return to the Abbot’s 
proposal, and fearfully anticipating the 
consequences of his probable refusal. The 
conduct of his brother Edward, for a lad 
constitutionally shy, respectful, and even 
timid, was at once afiectionate and noble. 
This younger son of Dame Elspeth had- 
stood unnoticed in a corner, after the 
Abbot, at the request of the Sub-Prior, had 
honored him with some passing notice, and 
asked him a few commonplace questions 
about his progress in Donatus, and in the 
i Promptuarium Parvulorum, without wait- 
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ing for the answers. From his corner he 
now glided round to his brother’s side, and 
keeping a little behind him, slid his right 
hand into the huntsman’s left, and by a 
gentle pressure, which Halbert instantly 
and ardently returned, expressed at once 
his interest in his situation, and his resolu- 
tion to share his fate. 

The group was thus arranged, when, after 
the pause of two or three minutes, which 
he employed in slowly sipping his cup of 
wine, in order that he might enter on his 
proposal with due and deliberate dignity, the 
Abbot at length expressed himself thus:— 

‘“My son—we, your lawful Superior, and 
the Abbot, under God’s favor, of the com- 
munity of Saint Mary’s, have heard of your 
manifold good gifts —a-hem— especially 
touching wood-craft—and the huntsman- 
like fashion in which you strike your game, 
truly and as a yeoman should, not abusing 
Heaven’s good benefits by spoiling the flesh, 
as is too often seen in careless rangers— 
a-hem.” He made here a pause, but ob- 
serving that Glendinning only replied to 
his compliment by a bow, he proceeded,— 
‘“My son, we commend your modesty; 
nevertheless, we will that thou shouldst 
speak freely to us touching that which we 
have premeditated for thine advancement, 
meaning to confer on thee the office of bow- 
bearer and ranger, as well over the chases 
and forests wherein our house hath privi- 
lege by the gifts of pious kings and nobles, 
whose souls now enjoy the fruits of their 
bounties to the Church, as to those which 
belong to us in exclusive right of property 
and perpetuity. Thy knee, my son—that 
we may, with our own hand, and without 
loss of time, induct thee into office.” 

“‘Kneel down,” said the Kitchener on 
the one side; and ‘‘Kneel down,” said the 
Refectioner on the other. 

But Halbert Glendinning remained stand- 
ing. 
‘Were it to show gratitude and good-will 
for your reverend lordship’s noble offer, I 
could not,” he said, ‘‘kneel low enough, or 
remain long enough kneeling. But I may 
not kneel to take investure of your noble 
gift, my Lord Abbot, being a man deter- 
mined to seek my fortune otherwise.” 

‘‘How is that, sir?” said the Abbot. knit- 
ting his brows; ‘‘do I hear you speak 
aright? and do you, a born vassal of the 
Halidome, at the moment when I am des- 
tining to you such a noble expression of 
my good-will, propose exchanging my ser- 
vice for that of any other?” 

“My lord,” said Halbert Glendinning, 
“it grieves me to think you hold me capa- 
ble of undervaluing your gracious offer, or 


silence with an exclamation of 
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of exchanging your service for another. 
But your noble proffer doth but hasten the 
execution of a determination which I have 
long since formed.” 

‘“Ay, my son,” said the Abbot, ‘‘is it in- 
deed so?—right early have you learned to 
form resolutions without consulting those 
on whom you naturally depend. But what 
may it be, this sagacious resolution, if I may 
so far pray you?” 

‘*To yield up to my brother and mother,’ 
answered Halbert, ‘‘mine interest in the 
fief of Glendearg, lately possessed by my 
father, Simon Glendinning: and having 
prayed your lordship to be the same kind 
and generous master to them, that your 
predecessors, the venerable Abbots of Saint 
Mary’s, have been to my fathers in time 
past; for myself, I am determined to seek 
my fortune where I may best find it.” 

Dame Glendinning here ventured, em- 
boldened by maternal anxiety, to break 

CoQ) my 
son!” Edward, clinging to his brother’s 
side, half spoke, half whispered, a similar . 
ejaculation, of ‘‘Brother! brother!” 

The Sub-Prior took up the matter ina 
tone of grave reprehension, which, as he 
conceived, the interest he had always taken 
in the family of Glendearg required at his 
hand. 

‘‘Wilful young man,” he said, ‘‘what 
folly can urge thee to push back the hand 
that is stretched out to aid thee? What 
visionary aim hast thou before thee, that 
can compensate for the decent and suffi- 
cient independence which thou art now re- 
jecting with scorn?” 

‘‘Four marks by the year, duly and 
truly,” said the Kitchener. 

“Cows” grass, doublet, and galligaskins,” 
responded the Refectioner. 

‘*Peace, my brethren,” said. the Sub- 
Prior; ‘‘and may it please your lordship, 
venerable father, upon my petition, to allow 
this headstrong youth a day for consider- 
ation, and it shall be my part so to indoc- 
trinate him, as to convince him what is due 
on this occasion to your lordship, and to 
his family, and to himself.” 

‘*Your kindness, reverend father,” said 
the youth, ‘‘craves my dearest thanks—it 
is the continuance of a long train of beney- 
olence toward me, for which I give you my - 
gratitude, for I have nothing else to offer. 
It is my mishap, not your fault, that your 
intentions have been frustrated. But my 
present resolution is fixed and unalterable. 
I cannot accept the generous offer of the 
Lord Abbot; my fate calls me elsewhere, 
to scenes where I shall end it or mend it.” 

‘‘By our Lady,” said the Abbot, ‘‘I think 
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the youth be mad indeed—or that you, Sir 
Piercie, judged of him most truly, when 
you prophesied that he would prove unfit 
for the promotion we designed him—it may 
be you knew something of this wayward 
humor before?” 

*“By the mass, not I,” answered Sir Piercie 
Shafton, with his usual indifference. ‘‘I 
but judged of him by his birth and breed- 
ing; for seldom doth a good hawk come out 
of a kite’s egg.” 

“Thou art thyself a kite, and kestril to 
boot,” replied Halbert Glendinning, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. 

“This in our presence, and to a man of 
worship?” said the Abbot, the blood rush- 
ing to his face. 

“Yes, my Lord,” answered the youth; 
“even in your presence I return to this gay 
man’s face the causeless dishonor which he 
has flung on my name. My brave father, 
who fell in the cause of his country, de- 
mands that justice at the hands of his son!” 

“‘Unmannered boy!” said the Abbot. 

“Nay, my good lord,” said the knight, 
‘Spraying pardon for the coarse interruption, 
let me entreat you not to be wroth with 
this rustical—Credit me, the north wind 
shall as soon puff one of your rocks from its 
basis, as aught which I hold so slight and 
inconsiderate as the churlish speech of an 
untaught churl, shal. move the spleen of 
Piercie Shafton.” 

“*Proud as you are, Sir Knight,” said Hal- 
bert, ‘tin your imagined superiority, be not 
too confident that you cannot be moved.” 

‘Faith, by nothing that thou canst 
urge,” said Sir Piercie. 

*“Knowest thou, then, this token?” said 
young Glendinning, offering to him the 
silver bodkin which he had received from 
the White Lady. 

Neyer was such an instant change, from 
the most contemptuous serenity, to the 
most furious state of passion, as that which 
Sir Piercie Shafton exhibited. It was the 
difference between a cannon lying quiet in 
its embrasure, and the same gun when 
touched by the linstock. He started up, 
every limb quivering with rage, and his 
features so inflamed and agitated by pas- 
sion, that he more resembled a demoniac, 
than a man under the regulation of reason. 
He clenched both his fists, and thrusting 
them forward, offered them furiously at 
the face of Glendinning, who was even 
himself startled at the frantic state of ex- 
citation which his action had occasioned. 
The next moment he withdrew them, 
struck his open palm against his own fore- 
head, and rushed out of the room in a state 
of indescribable agitation. The whole 
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matter had been so sudden, that no person 
present had time to interfere. 

When Sir Piercie Shafton had left the 

apartment, there was a moment’s pause of 
astonishment; and then a general demand 
that Halbert Glendinning should instantly 
explain by what means he had produced 
such a violent change in the deportment of 
the English cavalier. 
“TI did nought to him,” answered Halbert 
Glendinning, ‘“‘but what you all saw—am 
I to answer for his fantastic freaks of 
humor?” 

“Boy,” said the Abbot, in his most 
authoritative manner, ‘‘these subterfuges 
shall not avail thee. This is not a man to 
be driven from his temperament without 
some sufficient cause. That cause was 
given by thee, and must have been known 
to thee. I command thee, as thou wilt 
save thyself from worse measure, to explain 
to me by what means thou hast moved our 
friend thus—We choose not that our vas- 
sals shall drive our guests mad in our very 
presence, and we remain ignorant of the 
means whereby that purpose is effected.” 

‘So may it please your reverence, I did 
but show him this token,” said Halbert 
Glendinning, delivering it at the same time 
to the Abbot, who looked at it with much 
attention, and then, shaking his _ head, 
gravely delivered it to the Sub-Prior, with. 
out speaking a word. 

Father Eustace looked at the mysterious 
token with some attention; and then, ad- 
dressing Halbert in astern and severe voice, 
said, ‘‘Young man, if thou wouldst not 
have us suspect thee of some strange double- 
dealing in this matter, let us instantly know 
whence thou hadst this token, and how it 
possesses an influence on Sir Piercie Shaf- 
ton?’—It would have been extremely diffi- 
cult for Halbert thus hard pressed, to have 
either evaded or answered so puzzling a 
question. ‘l'o have avowed the truth might, 
in those times, have occasioned his being 
burnt at a stake, although, in ours, his 
confession would have only gained for him 
the credit of a liar beyond all rational credi- 
bility. He was fortunately relieved by the 
return of Sir Piercie Shafton himself, 
whose ear caught, as he entered, the sound 
of the Sub-Prior’s question. 

Without waiting until Halbert Glendin- 
ning replied, he came forward, whispering 
to him as he passed, ‘‘Be secret—thou shalt 
have the satisfaction thou hast dared to 
seek for.” 

When he returned to his place, there 
were still marks of discomposure on his 
brow; but, becoming apparently collected 
and calm, he looked around him, and apolo- 
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gized for the indecorum of which he had 
been guilty, which he ascribed to sudden 
and severe indisposition. All were silent, 
and looked on each other with some sur- 
prise. 

The Lord Abbot gave orders for all to 
retire from the apartment, save himself, 
Sir Piercie Shafton, and the Sub-Prior. 
‘‘And have an eye,” he added, ‘‘on that 
bold youth, that he escape not; for if he 
hath practised by charm or otherwise, on 
the health of our worshipful guest, I swear 
by the alb and mitre which I wear, that his 
punishment shall be most exemplary.” 

“My lord and venerable father,” said 
Halbert, bowing respectfully, ‘‘fear not but 
that J will abide my doom. I think you 
will best learn from the worshipful knight 
himself what is the cause of his distemper- 
ature, and how slight my share in it has 
been.” 

“Be assured,” said the knight, without 
looking up, however, while he spoke, “‘I 
will satisfy the Lord Abbot.” 

With these words the company retired, 
and with them young Glendinning. 

When the Abbot, the Sub-Prior, and the 
English knight were left alone, Father 
Eustace, contrary to his custom, could not 
help speaking the first. ‘‘Expound unto 
us, noble sir,” he said, ‘‘by what mysterious 
means the production of this simple toy 
could so far move your spirit, and overcome 
your patience, after you had shown yourself 
proof to all the provocation offered by this 
' self-sufficient and singular youth?” 

The knight took the silver bodkin from 
the good father’s hand, looked at it with 
great composure, and, having examined it 
all over, returned it to the Sub-Prior, say- 
ing at the same time, “‘In truth, venerable 
father, I cannot but marvel, that the wis- 
dom implied alike in your silver hairs, and 
in your eminent rank, should, like a bab- 
bling hound (excuse the similitude), open 
thus loudly on a false scent. I were, in- 
deed, more slight to be moved than the 
leaves of the aspen-tree, which wag at the 
least breath of heaven, could I be touched 
by such a trifle as this, which in no way 
concerns me more than if the same quan- 
tity of silver were stricken into so many 
groats. Truth is, that from my youth up- 
ward, I have been subjected to such a 
malady as you saw me visited with even 
now—a cruel and searching pain, which 
gocth through nerve and bone, even as a 
good brand in the hands of a brave soldier 
sheers through limb and sinew—but_ it 
passes away speedily, as you yourselves may 
judge.” 

“Still,” said the Sub-Prior, ‘‘this will not 
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account for the youth offering to you this 
piece of silver, as a token by which you 
were to understand something, and, as 
we must needs conjecture, something dis- 
agreeable.” 

‘Your reverence is to conjecture what 
you will,” said Sir Piercie; ‘‘but I cannot 
pretend to lay your judgment on the right 
scent when I see it at fault. I hope lam 
not liable to be called upon to account for 
the foolish actions of a malapert boy?” 

‘“‘Assuredly,” said the Sub-Prior, ‘“‘we 
shall prosecute no inquiry which is dis- 
agreeable to our guest. Nevertheless,” said 
he, looking to his Superior, ‘‘this chance 
may, in some sort, alter the plan your lord- 
ship had formed for your worshipful guest’s 
residence for a brief term in this tower, as 
a place alike of secrecy and of security; 
both of which, in the terms which we now 
stand on with England, are circumstances 
to be desired.” 

“In truth,” said the Abbot, ‘‘and the 
doubt is well thought on, were it as well re- 
moved; for I scarce know in the Halidome 
so fitting a place of refuge, yet see I not how 
to recommend it to our worshipful guest, 
considering the unrestrained petulance of 
this headstrong youth.” 

‘Tush! reverend sirs—what would you 
make of me?” said Sir Piercie Shafton. 
**T protest, by mine honor, I would abide in 
this house were I to choose. What! I take 
no exceptions at the youth for showing a 
flash of spirit, though the spark may light 
on mine own head. I honor the lad for it. 
I protest f will abide here, and he shall aid 
me in striking down a deer. I must needs 
be friends with him, an he be such a shot: 
and we will speedily send down to my lord 
Abbot a buck of the first head, killed go 
artificially asshall satisfy even the reverend 
Kitchener.” 

This was said with such apparent ease 
and good-humor, that the Abbot made no 
farther observation on what had passed, 
but proceeded to acquaint his guest with 
the details gf furniture, hangings, pro- 
visions, and so forth, which he proposed to 
send up to the Tower of Glendearg for his 
accommodation. This discourse, seasoned 
with a cup or two of wine, served to pro- 
long the time until the reverend Abbot 
ordered his cavalcade to prepare for their 
return to the Monastery. 

‘*As we have,” he said, ‘‘in the course of 
this our toilsome journey, lost our meri- 
dian,* indulgence shall be given to those 


* The hour of repose at noon, which, in the 
middle ages, was employed in slumber, and which 
the monastic rules of nocturnal vigils rendered 
necessary: 
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of our attendants who shall, from very 
weariness, be unable to attend the duty at 
prime,* and this by way of misericord or 
endulgentia.”’+ 

Having benevolently intimated a boon to 
his faithful followers which he probably 
judged would be far from unacceptable, 
the good Abbot, seeing all ready for his 
journey, bestowed his blessing on the as- 
sembled household—gave his hand to be 
kissed by Dame Glendinning — himself 
kissed the cheek of Mary Avenel, and even 
of the Miller’s maiden, when they ap- 
proached to render him the same homage 
—commanded Halbert to rule his tem- 
per, and to be aiding and obedient in all 
things to the English Knight—admonished 
Edward to be discipulus timpiger atque 
strenwus—then took a courteous farewell 
of Sir Piercie Shafton, advising him to lie 
close, for fear of the English Borderers, 
who might be employed to kidnap him; 
and having discharged these various offices 
of courtesy, moved forth to the courtyard, 
followed by the whole establishment. 
Here, with a heavy sigh approaching to a 
groan, the venerable father heaved himself 
upon his palfrey, whose dark purple hous- 
ings swept the ground; and, greatly com- 
forted that the discretion of the animal’s 
pace would be no longer disturbed by the 
gambadoes of Sir Piercie and his prancing 
war-horse, he set forth at a sober and steady 
trot upon his return to the Monastery. 

When the Sub-Prior had mounted to ac- 
company his principal, his eye sought. out 
Halbert, who, partly hidden by a projection 
of the outward wall of the court, stood 
apart from and gazing upon the departing 
cavalcade, and the group which assembled 
around them. Unsatisfied with the ex- 
planation he had received concerning the 
mysterious transaction of the silver bodkin, 
yet interesting himself in the youth, of 
whose character he had formed a favorable 
idea, the worthy monk resolved to take an 
early opportunity of investigating that 
matter. In the meanwhile, he looked with 
x serious and warning aspect, and held up 
his finger to him as he signed farewell. He 
then joined the rest of the churchmen, and 
followed his Superior down the valley. 


* Prime was the midnight service of the monks. 

+ Misericord, according to the learned work of 
Fosbrooke on British Monachism, meant not only 
an indulgence or exoneration from particular du- 
ties, but also a particular apartment in a convent, 
where the monks assembled to enjoy such indul- 
gences or allowances as were granted beyond the 
rule, 
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I hope you’ll give me cause to think you noble, 
And do me right with your sword, sir, as becomes 
One gentleman of honor to another; 
All this is fair, sir—let us make no days on’t, 
Tl lead your way. 

Lovn’s PILGRIMAGE. 


THE look and sign of warning which the 
Sub-Prior gave to Halbert Glendinning as 
they parted, went to his heart; for although 
he had profited much less than Edward by 
the good man’s instructions, he had a sin- 
cere reverence for his person; and even the 
short time he had for deliberation tended 
to show him he was embarked in a perilous 
adventure. The nature of the provocation 
which he had given to Sir Piercie Shafton 
he could not even conjecture; but he saw 
that it was of a mortal quality, and he was 
now to abide the consequences. 

That he might not force these conse- 
quences forward by any premature renewal 
of their quarrel, he resolved to walk apart 
for an hour, and consider on what terms he 
was to meet this haughty foreigner. The 
time seemed propitious for his doing so 
without having the appearance of wilfully 
shunning the stranger, as all the members of 
the little household were dispersing either 
to perform such tasks as had been inter- 
rupted by the arrival of the dignitaries, or 
to put in order what had been deranged by 
their visit. 

Leaving the Tower, therefore, and de- 
scending, unobserved as he thought, the 
knoll on which it stood, Halbert gained the 
little piece of level ground which extended 
betwixt the descent of the hill, and the first 
sweep made by the brook after washing the 
foot of the eminence on which the Tower 
was situated, where a few straggling birch 
and oak trees served to secure him from 
observation. But scarcely had he reached 
the spot, when he was surprised to feel a 
smart tap upon the shoulder, and, turning 
around, he perceived he had been closely 
followed by Sir Piercie Shafton. 

When, whether from our state of animal 
spirits, want of confidence in the justice of 
our cause, or any other motive, our own 
courage happens to be in a wavering con- 
dition, nothing tends so much altogether 
to disconcert us, as a great appearance of 
promptitude on the part of our antagonist. 
Halbert Glendinning, both morally and 
constitutionally intrepid, was nevertheless 
somewhat troubled at seeing the stranger, 
whose resentment he had provoked, appear 
at once before him, and with an aspect 
which boded hostility. But though his 
heart might beat somewhat thicker, he was 
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too high-spirized to exhibit any external 
signs of emotion—‘‘What is your pleasure, 
Sir Piercie?” he said to the English knight, 
enduring without apparent discomposure 
all the terrors which his antagonist had 
summoned into his aspect. 

‘What is my pleasure?” answered Sir 
Piercie; ‘‘a goodly question after the part 
you have acted toward me!—Young man, 
I know not what infatuation has led thee 
to place thyself in direct and insolent oppo- 
sition to one who is a guest of thy liege-lord 
the Abbot, and who, even from the cour- 
tesy due to thy mother’s roof, had a right 
to remain there without meeting insult. 
Neither do I ask, or care, by what means 
thou hast become possessed of the fatal 
secret by which thou hast dared to offer me 
open shame. But I must now tell thee, 
that the possession of it hath cost thee thy 
life.” 

“Not, I trust, if my hand and sword can 
defend it,” replied Halbert, boldly. 

“True.” said the Englishman, ‘‘I mean 
not to deprive thee of thy fair chance of 
self-defence. Iam ouly sorry to think, that, 
young and country-bred as thou art, it can 
but little avail thee. But thou must be 
well aware, that in this quarrel I shall use 
no terms of quarter.” 

“Rely on it, proud man,” answered the 
youth, ‘‘that I shall ask none; and although 
thou speakest as if I lay already at thy feet, 
trust me, that as I am determined never to 
ask thy mercy, so I am not fearful of need- 
ing it.” 

‘Thou wilt, then,” said the knight, ‘‘do 
nothing to avert the certain fate which 
thou hast provoked with such wantonness?” 

“‘And how were that to be purchased?” 
replied Halbert Glendinning, more with 
the wish of obtaining some farther insight 
into the terms on which he stood with this 
stranger, than to make him the submission 
which he might require. 

‘Explain to me instantly,” said Sir 
Piercie, ‘‘without equivocation or delay, by 
what means thou wert enabled to wound 
my honor so deeply—and shouldst thou 
point out to me by so doing an enemy more 
worthy of my resentment, I will permit 
thine own obscure insignificance to draw a 
veil over thine insolence.” 

‘This is too high a flight,” said Glendin- 
ning, fiercely, ‘‘for thine own presumption 
to soar without being checked. Thou hast 
come to my father’s house, as well as I can 
guess, a fugitive and an exile, and thy first 
greeting to its inhabitants has been that of 
contempt and injury. By what means I 
have been able to retort that contempt, let 
thine own conscience tell thee. Enough 
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for me that I stand on the privilege of a 
free Scotchman, and will brook no insult 
unreturned, and no injury unrequited.” 

“Tt is well, then,” said Sir Piercie Shaf- 
ton; ‘‘we will dispute this matter to-morrow 
morning with our swords. Let the time be 
daybreak, and do thou assign the place. We 
will go forth as if to strike a deer.” 

“Content,” replied Halbert Glendinning: 
“‘T will guide thee to a spot where an 
hundred men might fight and fall without 
any chance of interruption.” 

‘It is well,” answered Sir Piercie Shaf- 
ton. ‘‘Here then we part.—Many will say, 
that in thus indulging the right of a gentle- 
man to the son of a clod-breaking peasant, 
I derogate from my sphere, even as the 
blessed sun would derogate should he con- 
descend to compare and match his golden 
beams with the twinkle of a pale, blinking, 
expiring, gross-fed taper. But no consid- 
eration of rank shall prevent my avenging | 
the insult thou hast offered me. We bear 
a smooth face, observe me, Sir Villagio, 
before the worshipful inmates of yonder 
cabin, and to-morrow we try conclusions 
with our-swords.” So saying, he turned 
away toward the tower. 

It may not be unworthy of notice, that 
in the last speech only, had Sir Piercie used 
some of those flowers of rhetoric which 
characterized the usual style of his conver- 
sation. Apparently, a sense of wounded 
honor, and the deep desire of vindicating 
his injured feelings, had proved too strong 
for the fantastic affectation of his acquired 
habits. Indeed, such is usually the influ- 
ence of energy of mind, when called forth 
and exerted, that Sir Piercie Shafton had 
never appeared in the eyes of his youthful 
antagonist half so much deserving of esteem! 
and respect as in this brief dialogue, by 
which they exchanged mutual defiance. As 
he followed him slowly to the tower, he 
could not help thinking to himself, that, 
had the English knight always displayed 
this superior tone of bearing and feeling, 
he would not probably have felt so earnestly 
disposed to take offence at his hand. Mor- 
tal offence, however, had been exchanged, 
and the matter was to be put to mortal 
arbitrament. 

The family met at the evening meal, 
when Sir Piercie Shafton extended the be- 
nignity of his countenance and the graces 
of his conversation far more generally over 
the party than he had hitherto condescended 
todo. The greater part of his attention 
was, of course, still engrossed by his divine 
and inimitable Discretion, as he chose to 
term Mary Avenel; but, nevertheless, there 
were interjectional flourishes to the Maid 
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of the Mill, under the title of Comely 
Damsel, and to the Dame, under that of 
Worthy Matron. Nay, lest he should fail 
to excite their admiration by the graces of 
his rhetoric, he generously, and without 
solicitation, added those of his voice; and 
after regretting bitterly the absence of his 
viol-de-gamba, he regaled them with a song, 
‘‘which,” said he, ‘‘the inimitable Astro- 
phel, whom mortals call Philip Sidney,* 
composed in the nonage of his muse, to 
show the world what they are to expect 
from his riper years, and which will one 
day see the light in that not-to-be-paralleled 
perfection of human wit, which he has ad- 
dressed to his sister, the matchless Parthe- 
nope, whom men call Countess of Pem- 
broke; a work,” he continued, ‘‘whereof 
his friendship hath permitted me, though 
unworthy, to bean occasional partaker, and 
whereof I may well say, that the deep afflic- 
tive tale which awakeneth our sorrows, is 
so relieved with brilliant similitudes, dulcet 
descriptions, pleasant poems, and engaging 
interludes, that they seem as the stars of 
the firmament, beautifying the dusky robe 
of night. And though I wot well how 
much the lovely and quaint language will 
suffer by my widowed voice, widowed in that 
it is no longer matched by my beloved viol- 
de-gamba, I will essay to give you a taste 
of the ravishing sweetness of the poesy of 
the un-to-be-imitated Astrophel.” 

So saying, he sung without mercy or re- 
morse about five hundred verses, of which 
the two first and the four last may suffice 
for a specimen— 


““What tongue can her perfections tell, 
On whose each part all pens may dwell. 
* * * + 


Of whose high praise and praiseful bliss, 
Goodness the pen, Heaven paper is; 

The ink immortal fame doth send, 

As I began so I must end.’’ 


As Sir Piercie Shafton always sung with 
his eyes half shut, it was not until, agreeably 
to the promise of poetry, he had fairly made 
an end, that looking round, he discovered 
that the greater part of his audience had, 
in the meanwhile, yielded to the charms of 
repose. Mary Avenel, indeed, from a nat- 
ural sense of politeness, had contrived to 
keep awake through all the prolixities of 
the divine Astrophel; but Mysie was trans- 
ported in dreams back to the dusty atmos- 
phere of her father’s mill. Edward himself, 


* [His ‘‘Astrophel and Stella,” originally pub- 
lished at London in 1591, was annexed to the nu- 
merous editions of the Countess of Pembroke’s 
“Arcadia,” by Sir Philip. It would be in vain 
to attempt to verify the words put into the mouth 
of Sir Piercie Shafton. ] 
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who had given his attention for some time, 
had at length fallen fast asleep; and the 
good dame’s nose, could its tones have been 
put under regulation, might have supplied 
the bass of the lamented viol-de-gamba. 
Halbert, however, who had no temptation 


‘to give way to the charms of slumber, re- 


mained awake with his eyes fixed on the 
songster; not that he was better entertained 
with the words, or more ravished with the 
execution, than the rest of the company, 
but rather because he admired, or perhaps 
envied, the composure which could thus 
spend the evening in interminable madri- 
gals, when the next morning was to be de- 
voted to deadly combat. Yet it struck his 
natural acuteness of observation, that the 
eye of the gallant cavalier did now and then, 
furtively as it were, seek a glance of his 
countenance, as to discover how he was 
taking the exhibition of his antagonist’s 
composure and serenity of mind. 

He shall read nothing in my countenance, 
thought Halbert, proudly, that can make 
him think my indifference less than his own. 

And taking from the shelf a bag full of 
miscellaneous matters collected for the pur- 
pose, he began with great industry to dress 
hooks, and had finished half-a-dozen of flies 
(we are enabled, for the benefit of those 
who admire the antiquities of the gentle art 
of angling, to state that they were brown 
hackles) by the time that Sir Piercie had 
arrived at the conclusion of his long-winded 
strophes of the divine Astrophel. So that 
he also testified a magnanimous contempt 
of that which to-morrow should bring forth. 

As it now waxed late, the family of Glen- 
dearg separated for the evening; Sir Piercie 
first saying to the dame, that “‘her son 
Albert % 

‘‘Halbert,” said Elspeth with emphasis, 
‘‘Halbert, after his goodsire, Halbert Bry- 
done.” 

‘*Well, then, I have prayed your son Hal- 
bert, that we may strive to-morrow, with 
the sun’s earliness, to wake a stag from his 
lair, that I may see whether he be as prompt 
at that sport as fame bespeaks him.” 

“Alas! sir,” answered Dame Elspeth, ‘‘he 
is but too prompt, an you talk of prompti- 
tude, at anything that has steel at one end 
of it, and mischief at the other. But he 
is at your honorable disposal, and I trust 
you will teach him how obedience is due to 
our venerable father and lord, the Abbot, 
and prevail with him to take the bow- 
bearers’ place in fee; for, as the two worthy 
monks said, it will bea great help to a 
widow woman.” 

“Trast me, good dame,” replied Sir 
Piercie, ‘‘it is my purpose so to indoctrinate 
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him, touching his conduct and bearing to- 
ward his betters, that he shall not lightly 
depart from the reverence due to them.— 
We meet, then, beneath the birch-trees in 
the plain,” he said, looking to Halbert, ““30 
soon as the eye of day hath opened its lids.” 
—Halbert answered with a sign of acqui- 
escence, and the knight proceeded, ‘‘And 
now, having wished to my fairest Discretion 
those pleasant dreams which wave their 
pinions around the couch of sleeping beauty, 
and to this comely damsel the bounties of 
Morpheus, and to all others the common 
good-night, I will crave you leave to depart 
to my place of rest, though I may say with 
the poet, 


‘ Ah rest !—no rest but change of place and posture: 
Ah sleep !—no sleep but worn-out Nature’s 
swooning; 
Ah bed!—no bed but cushion filled with stones: 
Rest, sleep, nor bed, await not on an exile,’ ”’ 


With a delicate obeisance he left the 
room, evading Dame Glendinning, who 
hastened to assure him he would find his 
accommodations for repose much more 
agreeable than they had been the night be- 
fore, there having been store of warm cover- 
lets, and a soft feather-bed, sent up from 
the Abbey. But the good knight probably 
thought that the grace and effect of his 
exit would be diminished, if he were re- 
called from his heroics to discuss such sub- 
lunary and domestic topics, and therefore 
hastened away without waiting to hear her 
out. 

““A pleasant gentleman,” said Dame 
Glendinning; ‘‘but I will warrant him an 
humorous*-—And sings a sweet song, 
though it is somewhat of the longest.— 
Well, I make mine avow he is goodly com- 
pany—I wonder when he will go away.” 

Having thus expressed her respect for 
her guest, not without intimation that she 
was heartily tired of his company, the good 
dame gave the signal for the family to dis- 
perse, and laid her injunctions on Halbert 
to attend Sir Piercie Shafton at daybreak, 
as he required. 

When stretched on his pallet by his 
brother’s side, Halbert had no small cause 
to envy the sound sleep which instantly set- 
tled on the eyes of Edward, but refused 
him any share of its influence. He saw 
now too well what the spirit had darkly in- 
dicated, that, in granting the boon which 
he had asked so unadvisedly, she had con- 
tributed more to his harm than his good. 
He was now sensible, too late, of the various 


* Humorous—full of whims—thus Shakspeare, 
“Humorous as winter.’’—The vulgar word humor- 
some comes nearest to the meaning. 
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dangers and inconveniences with which his 
dearest friends were threatened, alike by 
his discomfiture or his success in the ap- 
proaching duel. If he fell, he might say 
personally, ‘‘good night all.” But it was 
not the less certain that he should leave a 
dreadful legacy of distress and embarrass- 
ment to his mother and family,—an antici- 
pation which by no means tended to render 
the front of death, in itself a grisly object, 
more agreeable to his imagination. The 
vengeance of the Abbot, his conscience told 
him, was sure to descend on his mother 
and brother, or could only be averted by 
the generosity of the victor—And Mary 
Avenel—he should have shown himself, if 
he succumbed in the present combat, as in- 
efficient in protecting her, as he had been 
unnecessarily active in bringing disaster on 
her, and on the house in which she had 
been protected from infancy. And to this 
view of the case were to be added all those 
imbittered and anxious feelings with which 
the bravest men, even in a better or Jess 
doubtful quarrel, regard the issue of a dubi- 
ous conflict, the first time when it has been 
their fate to engage in an affair of that 
nature. 

But however disconsolate the prospect 
seemed in the event of his being conquered, 
Halbert could expect from victory little 
more than the safety of his own life, and 
the gratification of his wounded pride. To 
his friends, to his mother and brother— 
especially to Mary Avenel—the conse- 
quences of his triumph would be more cer- 
tain destruction than the contingency of 
his defeat and death. If the English 
knight survived, he might in courtesy ex- 
tend his protection to them; but if hé fell, 
nothing was likely to screen them from 
the vindictive measures which the Abbot 
and convent would surely adopt against the 
violation of the peace of the Halidome, and 
the slaughter of a protected guest by one of 
their own vassals, within whose house they 
had lodged him for shelter. These 
thoughts, in which neither view of the case 
augured aught short of ruin to his family, 
and that ruin entirely brought on by his 
own rashness, were thorns in Halbert Glen- 
dinning’s pillow, and deprived his soul of 
peace and his eyes of slumber. 

There appeared no middle course, saving 
one which was marked by degradation, and 
which, even if the stooped to it, was by no 
means free of danger. He might indeed 
confess to the English knight the strange 
circumstances which led to his presenting 
him with that token which the White Lady 
(in her displeasure as it now seemed) had 
given him, that he might offer it to Sir Pier- 
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cie Shafton., But to this avowal his pride 
could not stoop, and reason, who is won- 
derfully ready to be of counsel with pride 
on such occasions, offered many arguments 
to show it would be useless as well as mean 
so far to degrade himself. ‘‘If I teli a tale 
so wonderful,” thought he, ‘‘shall I not 
either be stigmatized as a liar, or punished 


‘as a wizard?—Were Sir Piercie Shafton 


generous, noble, and benevolent, as the 
champions of whom we hear in romance, 
I might indeed gain his ear, and, without 
demeaning myself, escape from the situa- 
tion in which I am placed. But as he is, 
or at least seems to be, self-conceited, arro- 
gant, vain, and presumptuous—I should 
but humble myself in vam—and I will not 
humble myself!” he said, starting out of 
bed, grasping his broadsword, and bran- 
dishing it in the hight of the moon, which 
streamed through the deep niche that 
served them as a window; when, to his ex- 
treme surprise and terror, an airy form 
stood in the moonlight, but intercepted not 
the reflection on the floor. Dimly as it was 
expressed, the sound of the voice soon made 
him sensible he saw the White Lady. 

At no time had her presence seemed so 
terrific to him; for when he had invoked 
her, it was with the expectation of the ap- 
parition, and the determination to abide 
the issue. But now she had come un- 
called, and her presence impressed him 
with a sense of approaching misfortune, 
and with the hideous apprehension that he 
had associated himself with a demon, over 
whose motions he had no control; and of 
whose powers and quality he had no certain 
knowledge. He remained, therefore, in 
mere terror, gazing on the apparition, 
which chanted or recited in cadence the 
following lines:— 


‘He whose heart for vengeance sued, 
Must not shrink from shedding blood; 
The knot that thou hast tied with word, 
Thou must loose by edge of sword.’’ 


‘‘Avaunt thee, false spirit!” said Halbert 
Glendinning; ‘“‘I have bought thy advice 
too dearly already—Begone, in the name 
of God!” . 

The Spirit laughed: and the cold un- 
natural sound of her laughter had some- 
thing in it more fearful than the usually 
melancholy tones of her voice. She then 
replied: 


“You have summon’d me once—you have sum- 
mon’d me twice, 
And without ere asummons I come to you thrice; 
Unask’d for, unsued for, you came to my glen; 
Unsued and unask’d I am with you again.” 


Halbert Glendinning gave way for a mo- 


ment to terror, and called on his brother, 
Howie waken, waken, for Our Lady’s 
sake!” 

Kdward awaked accordingly, and asked 
what he wanted. 

‘Look out,” said Halbert, ‘‘look up! seest 
thou no one in the room?” 

*“No, upon my good word,” said Edward, 
looking out. 

‘What! seest thou nothing in the moon- 
shine upon the floor there?” 

*‘No, nothing,” answered Edward, ‘‘save 
thyself resting on thy naked sword. I tell 
thee, Halbert, thou shouldst trust more to 
thy spiritual arms, and less to those of steel 
and iron. For this, many a night hast thon 
started and moaned, and cried out of fight- 
ing, and of spectres, and of goblins—thy 
sleep hath not refreshed thee—thy waking 
hath been a dream.—Credit me, dear Hal- 
bert, say the Pater and Credo, resign thy- 
self to the protection of God, and thou wilt 
sleep sound and wake in comfort.” 

“It may be,” said Halbert slowly, and 
having his eye still bent on the female form 
which to him seemed distinctly visible,— 
“St may be—But tell me, dear Edward, seest 
thou no one on the chamber floor but me?” 

“No one,” answered Edward, raising 
himself on his elbow; ‘‘dear brother, lay 
aside thy weapon, say thy prayers, and lay 
thee down to rest.” 

While he thus spoke, the Spirit smiled at 
Halbert as if in scorn! her wan cheek faded 
in the wan moonlight even before the smile 
had passed away, and Halbert himself no 
longer beheld the vision to which he had so 
anxiously solicited his brother’s attention. 
‘‘May God preserve my wits!” he said, as, 
laying aside his weapon, he again threw 
himself on his bed. 

‘‘Amen! my dearest brother,” answered 
Edward; ‘‘but we must not provoke that 
Heaven in our wantonness which we invoke 
in our misery—Be not angry with me, my 
dear brother—I know not why you have to- 
tally of late estranged yourself from me—It 
is true, I am neither so athletic in body, 
nor so alert in courage, as you have been 
from your infancy; yet, till lately, you have 
not absolutely cast off my society—Believe 
me, I have wept in secret, though I fore- 
bore to intrude myself on your privacy. 
The time has been when you held me not 
so cheap; and when, if I could not follow 
the game so closely, or mark it so truly as 
you, I could fill up our intervals of pastime 
with pleasant tales of the olden times, which 
T had read or heard, and which excited even 
your attention as we sate and ate our pro- 
vision by some pleasant spring—But now I 
haye, though I know not why, lost thy re- 
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gard and affection.—Nay, toss not thy arms 
about thee thus wildly,” said the younger 
brother; “from thy strange dreams, I fear 
some touch of fever hath affected thy blood 
—let me draw closer around thee thy 
mantle.” 

_Horbear, ” said Halbert—‘your care is 
needles laints are ‘without rea- 
son—your ee on my account are in vain.’ 

“Nay, but hear me, brother,” said Hd- 
ward. “Your speech in sleep, and now 
even your waking dreams, are of beings 
which belong not ‘to. this world, or to our 
race—Our good Father Eustace says, that 
howbeit we may not do well to receive all 
idle tales of goblins and spectres, yet there 
is warrant from holy Scripture to believe, 
that the fiends haunt waste and solitary 
places; and that those who frequent such 
wildernesses alone, are the prey, or the sport, 
of these wandering demons. And there- 
fore, I pray thee, brother, let me go with 
you when you go next up the glen, where, 
as you well know, there be places of evil re- 
putation—Thou carest not for my escort; 
but, Halbert, such dangers are more safely 
encounted by the wise in judgment, than by 
the bold in bosom; and though I have small 
cause to boast of my own wisdom, yet I have 
that which ariseth from the written knowl- 
edge of elder times.” 

There was a moment during this dis- 
course, when Halbert had well-nigh come to 
the resolution of disburdening his own 
breast, by intrusting Edward with all that 
weighed upon it. But when his brother re- 
minded him that this was the morning of a 
high holiday, and that, setting aside all oth- 
er business or pleasure, he ought to go to 
the Monastery and shrive himself before 
Father Eustace, who would that day occupy 
the confessional, pride stepped in and con- 
firmed his wavering resolution. “T will not 
avow,” he thought, ‘ ‘a tale so extraordinary, 
that I may be considered as an impostor or 
something worse—I will not fly from this 
Englishman, whose arm and sword may be 
no better than my own. My fathers have 
faced his betters, were he as much distin- 
guished 1 in battle as he is by his quaint dis- 
course.’ 

Pride, which has been said to save man, 
and woman too, from falling, has yet a 
stronger influence on the mind when it em- 
braces the cause of passion, and seldom fails 
to render it victorious over conscience and 
reason. Ifalbert, once determined, though 
not to the better course, at length slept 
soundly, and was only awakened by the 
dawn of day. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Indifferent, but indifferent—pshaw, he doth it not 
Like one who is his craft’s master—ne’er the less 
I have seen a clown confer a bloody coxcomb 
On one who was a master of defence. 

Op Pray. 


Wiru the first grey peep of dawn, Halbert. 
?}Glendinning arose and hastened to dress 
himself, girded on his weapon, and took a 
créss-bow in his hand, as if his usual sport 
had been his sole object. He groped his 
way down the dark and winding staircase, 
and undid, with as little noise as possible, 
the fastenings of the inner door, and of the 
exterior iron grate. At length he stood free 
in the courtyard, and looking up to the 
tower, saw a signal made with a handker- 
chief from the window. Nothing doubting 
that it was his antagonist, he paused, ex- 
pecting him. But it was Mary Avenel, who 
glided like a spirit from under the low and 
rugged portal. 

Halbert was much surprised, and felt, he 
knew not why, like one caught in the act of 
a meditated trespass. The presence of Mary 
Avenel had till that moment never given 
him pain. She spoke, too, in a tone where 
sorrow seemed to mingle with reproach, 
while she asked him with emphasis, “ What 
he was about to do?” 

He showed his cross-bow, and was about 
to express the pretext he had meditated, 
when Mary interrupted him. 

“Not so, Halbert—that evasion were un- 
worthy of one whose word has hitherto been 
truth. You meditate not the destruction of 
the deer—your hand and your heart are 
aimed at other game—you seek to do battle 
with this stranger.’ 

“And wherefore should I quarrel with 
our guest?” answered Halbert, blushing 
deeply. 

“There are, indeed, many reasons wvhy 
you should not,” replied the maiden, “nor 
is there one of avail wherefore you should— 
yet, nevertheless, such a quarrel you are 
now searching after.” 

“Why should you suppose so, Mary?” 
said Halbert, endeavoring to hide his con- 
scious purpose—“he is my mother’s guest— 
he is protected by the Abbot and the com- 
munity, who are our masters—he is of high 
degree also,—and wherefore should you 
think that I can, or dare, resent a hasty 
word, which he has perchance thrown out 
atainst me more from the wantonness of his 
wit, than the purpose of his heart?” 

“Alas!” answered the maiden, “the véry 
asking that question puts your resolution 
beyond a doubt. Since your childhood you 
were eyer daring, seeking danger rathex 
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then avoiding it—delighting in whatever 
had the air of adventure and of courage: 
and it is not from fear that you will now 
blench from your purpose—Oh, let it then 
be from pity!—from pity, Halbert, to your 
aged mother, whom your death or victory 
will alike deprive of the comfort and stay of 
her age.” 

“She has my brother Edward,” said Hal- 
bert, turning suddenly from her. 

“She has indeed,” said Mary Avenel, 
“the calm, the noble-minded, the consider- 
ate Edward, who has thy courage, Halbert, 
without thy fiery rashness,—thy generous 
spirit, with more of reason to guide it. 
He would not have heard his mother, 
would not have heard his adopted sister, be- 
seech him in vain not to ruin himself, and 
tear up their future hopes of happiness and 
protection.” 

Halbert’s heart swelled as he replied to 
this reproach. “ Well—what avails it speak- 
ing?—you have him that is better than me 
—wiser, more considerate—braver, for aught 
I know—youn are provided with a protector, 
and need care no more for me.” 

Again he turned to depart, but Mary Ave- 
nel laid her hand on his arm so gently that 
he scarce felt her hold, yet felt that it was 
impossible for him to strike it off. There 
he stood, one foot advanced to leave the 
courtyard, but so little determined on de- 
parture, that he resembled a traveler arrested 
by the spell of a magician, and unable either 
to quit the attitude of motion, or to proceed 
on his course. 

Mary Avenel availed herself of his state of 
suspense. “Hear me,” she said, “hear me, 
Halbert!—I am an orphan, and even Heaven 
hears the orphan—lI have been the compan- 
ion of your infancy, and if yow will not hear 
me for an instant, from whom may Mary 
Avenel claim so poor a boon?” | 

“Thear you,” said Halbert Glendinning; 
“but be brief, dear Mary—you mistake the 


nature of my business—it 1s but a morning 


of summer sport which we propose.” 

“Say not thus,” said the maiden, inter- 
rupting him, “say not thus to me—others 
thou mayest deceive, but me thou canst not 
—There has been that in me from the ear- 
liest youth, which fraud flies from, and 
which imposture cannot deceive. For what 
fate has given me such a power I know not; 
but bred an ignorant maiden, in this se- 
questered valley, mine eyes can too often see 
what man would most willingly hide—I can 
judge of the dark purpose, though it is hid 
under the smiling brow, and a glance of the 
eye says more to me than oaths and protes- 
tations do to others.” 

“Then,” said Halbert, “if thou canst so 
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read the human heart,—say, dear Mary— 
what dost thou see in mine?—tell me that 
—say that what thou seest—what thou 
readest in'this bosom, does not offend thee 
—say but that, and thou shalt be the guide 
of my actions, and mould me now and hence- 
forward to honor or to dishonor at thy own 
free will!” 

Mary Avenel became first red, and then 
deadly pale, as Halbert Glendinning spoke. 
But when, turning round at the close of his 
address, he took her hand, she gently with- 
drew it, and replied, “I cannot read the 
heart, Halbert, and I would not of my will 
know aught of yours, save what beseems us 
both—I can only judge of signs, words, and 
actions of little outward import, more truly 
than those around me, as my eyes, thou 
knowest, have seen objects not presented to 
those of others.” 

“Tet them gaze then on one whom they 
shall never see more,” said Halbert, once 
more turning from her, and rushing out of 
the courtyard without again looking back. 

Mary Avenel gave a faint scream, and 
clasped both her hands firmly on her fore- 
head and eyes. She had been a minute in 
this attitude, when she was thus greeted by 
a voice from behind: “Generously done, my 
most clement Discretion, to hide those bril- 
liant eyes from the far inferior beams which 
even now begin to gild the eastern horizon 
—Certes, peril there were that Phoebus, out- 
shone in splendor, might in very shame- 
facedness turn back his car, and rather leave 
the world in darkness, than incur the dis- 
grace of such an encounter—Credit me, 
lovely Discretion # 

But as Sir Piercie Shafton (the reader will 
readily set down these flowers of eloquence 
to the proper owner) attempted to take Mary 
Avenel’s hand, im order to proceed in his 
speech, she shook him abruptly off, and re- 
garding him with an eye which evinced ter- 
ror and agitation, rushed past him into the 
tower. nyt 

The knight stood looking after her with 
a countenance in which contempt was 
strongly mingled with mortification. “By 
my knighthood!” he ejaculated, “I have 
thrown away upon this rude rustic Phidelé 
a speech, which the proudest beauty at the 
court of Felicia (so let me call the Elysium 
from which I am banished!) might have 
termed the very matins of Cupid. Hard 
and inexorable was the fate that sent thee 
hither, Piercie Shafton, to waste thy wit 
upon country wenches, and thy valor upon 
hob-nailed clowns! But that insult—that 
affront—had it been offered to me by the 
lowest plebeian, he must have died for it by 
my hand, in respect the enormity of the 
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offence doth countervail the inequality of 
him by whom it is given. I trust I shall 
find this clownish roisterer not less willing 
to deal in blows than in taunts.” 

While he held this conversation with him- 
self, Sir Piercie Shafton was hastening to the 
little tuft of birch-trees which had been as- 
signed as the place of meeting. He greeted 
his antagonist with a courtly ‘salutation, fol- 
lowed by this commentary: “I pray you to 
observe, that I doff my hat to you, though 
so much my inferior in rank, without dero- 
gation on my part, inasmuch as my having 
so tar honored you in receiving and admitt- 
ing your defiance, doth, in the judgment of 
the best martialists, in some sort and for the 
time, raise you to a level with me—an honor 
which you may and ought to accout cheaply 
purchased, even with the loss of your life, if 
such should chance to be the issue of this 
duello. 

“For which condescension,” said Halbert, 
“T have to thank the token which I pre- 
sented to you.” 

The knight changed color, and grinded 
his teeth with rage—* Draw your weapon! # 
said he to Glendinnin g. 

“Not in this spot,” answered the youth; 
“we should be liable to interruption—Fol- 
low me, and I will bring you to a place 
where we shall encounter no such risk.” 

He proceeded to walk up the glen, resolv- 
ing that their place of combat should be in 
the entrance of the Corri-nan-shian; both 
because the spot, lying under the reputation 
of being haunted, was very little frequented, 
and also because he regarded it as a place 
which to him might be termed fated, and 
which he therefore resolved should witness 
his death or victory. 

They walked up the glen for some time 
in silence, like honorable enemies who did 
not wish to contend with words, and who 
had nothing friendly to exchange with each 
other. Silence, however, was always an 
irksome state with Sir Piercie, and, more- 
over, his anger was usually a hasty and 
short-lived passion. As, therefore, he went 
forth, in his own idea, in all love and honor 
toward his antagonist, he saw not any cause 
for submitting longer to the painful restraint 
of positive silence. He began by compli- 
menting Halbert on the alert activity with 
which he surmounted the obstacles and im- 
pediments of the way. 

“Trust me,” said he, “worthy rustic, we 
have not a lighter or a firmer step in our 
courtlike revels s, and if duly set forth by a 
silk hose, and trained unto that stately ex- 
ercise, your leg would make an indifferent 
good show in a pavin ora galliard. And I 


doubt nothing,” he added, “that you have ; 
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availed yourself of some opportunity to 
improve yourself in the act of fence, which 
is more akin than dancing to our present 
purpose?” 

“T know nothing more of fencing,” said 
Halbert, “than hath been taught me by an 
old shepherd of ours, called Martin, and at 
whiles a lesson from Christie of the Clint- 
hill—for the rest, I must trust to good 
sword, strong arm, and sound heart.” 

.“ Marry and I am glad of it, young Au- 
dacity (I will call you my Audacity, and you 
will call me your Condescension, while we 
are on these terms of unnatural equality), L 
am glad of your ignorance with all my heart. 
For we martialists proportion the punish- 
ments which we inflict upon our opposites, 


ito the length and hazard of the efforts where- 


with they oppose themselves tous. And I 
see not why you, being but a tyro, may not 
be held sufficiently punished for your out- 
recuidance, and orgillous presumption, by 
the loss of an ear, an eye, or even a finger, 
accompanied by some flesh-wound of depth 
and severity suited to your error—whereas, 
had you been able to stand more effectually 
on your defence, I see not how less than your 
life could have atoned sufficiently for your 
presumption.” 

“Now, by God and Our Lady,” said Hal- 
bert, unable any longer to restrain himself, 
“thou art thyself over presumptucus, who 
speakest thus daringly of the issue of a 
combat which is not. yet even begun—Are 
you a god, that you already dispose of my 
lifeand- limbs? or are you a judge in the 
justice-air, telling at your ease and without 
risk, how the head and quarters of a con- 
demned criminal are to be disposed of?” 

“Not so, O thou, whom I have well per- 
mitted to call thyself my Audacity! I, thy 
Condescension, am neither a god to judge 
the issue of the combat before it is fought, 
nor a judge to dispose at my ease and in 
safety of the limbs and head of a condemned 
criminal; but I am an indifferent good mas- 
ter of fence, being the first pupil of the first 
master of the first school of fence that our 
royal England affords, the said master being 
no other than the truly noble, an¢d all- 
unutterably skilful Vincentio Saviola, from 
whom I learned the firm step, quick eye. 
and nimble hand—of which qualities thou, 
O my most rustical Audacity, art full like 
to reap the fruits so soon as we shall find a 
piece of ground fitting for such experi- 
ments.” 

They had now reached the gorge of the 
ravine, where Halbert had at first intended 
to stop; but when he observed the narrow- 
ness of the level ground, he began to con- 
sider that it was only by superior agility 
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that he could expect to make up his defi- 
ciency in the science, as it was called, of de- 
fence. He found no spot which afforded 
sufficient room to traverse for this purpose, 


until he gained the well-known fountain, 


by whose margin, and in front of the huge 
rock from which it sprung, was an amphi- 
theatre of level turf, of small space indged, 
compared with the great height of the cliffs 
with which it was surrounded on every point 
save that from which the rivulet issued 
forth, yet large enough for their present 
purpose. 

When they had reached this spot of 
ground, fitted well by its gloom and _ se- 
questered situation to be ascene of mortal 
strife, both were surprised to observe that 
a grave was dug close by the foot of the 
rock with great neatness and regularity, the 
green. turf being laid down upon the one 
side, and the earth thrown out in a heap 
upon the other. A mattock and shovel lay 
by the verge of the grave. 

Sir Piercie Shafton bent his eye with un- 
usual seriousness upon Halbert Glendin- 
ning, as he asked him sternly, “Does this 
bode treason, young man? And have you 
purpose to set upon me here as in an em- 
boscata or place of vantage?” 

“Not on my part, by Heaven!” answered 
he youth; “I told no one of our purpose, 
aor would I for the throne of Scotland take 
odds against a single arm.” 

“T believe thou wouldst not, mine Au- 
dacity,” said the knight, resuming the 
affected manner which was become a second 


‘nature to him; “nevertheless this fosse is 


curiously well shaped, and might be the 
masterpiece of Nature’s last bed-maker, I 
would say the sexton—Wherefore, let us be 
thankful to chance or some unknown friend, 
who hath thus provided for one of us the 
decencies of sepulture, and let us proceed 
to determine which shall have the advantage 
of enjoying this place of undisturbed 
slumber.” 

So saying, he stripped off his doublet and 
cloak, which he folded up with great care, 
and deposited upon a large stone, while 
Halbert Glendinning, not without: some 
emotion, followed his example. heir 
vicinity to the favorite haunt of the White 
Lady led him to form conjectures concern- 
ing the incident of the grave—“It must 
have been her work!” he thought: “the 
Spirit foresaw and has provided for the fatal 
event of the combat—I must return from 
this place a homicide, or I must remain here 
for ever!” 

- The bridge seemed now broken down be- 
hind him, and the chance of coming off 
honorably, without killing or being killed 
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(the hope of which issue has cheered the 
sinking heart of many a duellist), seemed 
now altogether to be removed. Yet the 
very desperation of his situation gave him, 
on an instant’s reflection, both firmness and 
courage, and presented to him one sole al- 
ternative—conquest, namely, or death. 

“As we are here,” said Sir Piercie Shaf: 
ton, “unaccompanied by any patrons or 
seconds, it were well you should pass your 
hands over my sides, as I shall over yours; 
not that I suspect you to use any quaint 
device of privy armor, but in order to com- 
ply with the ancient and laudable custom 
practised on all such occasions.” 

While, complying with his antagonist’s 
humor, Halbert Glendinning went through 
this ceremony, Sit Piercie Shafton did not 
fail to solicit his attention to the quality 
and fineness of his wrought and embroidered 
shirt—“In this very shirt,” said he, “O 
mine Audacity!—I say in this very garment, 
in which I am now to combat a Scottish 
rustic hke thyself, it was my envied lot to 
lead the winning party at that wondrous 
match at ballon, made betwixt the divine 
Astrophel (our matchless Sidney) and the 
right honorable my very good lord of 
Oxford. All the beauties of Felicia (by 
which name I distinguish our beloved Eng- 
land) stood in the gallery, waving their ker- 
chiefs at each turn of the game, and cheer- 
ing the winners by their plaudits. After 
which noble sport we were refreshed by a 
suitable banquet, whereat it pleased the 
noble Urania (being the unmatched Count- 
ess of Pembroke) to accommodate me with 
her fan for the cooling my somewhat too 
much inflamed visage, to requite which 
courtesy, I said, casting my features into a 
smiling, yet melancholy fashion, O divinest 
Urania! receive again that too fatal gift, 
which not hke the Zephyr cooleth, but hke 
the hot breath of the Sirocco, heateth yet 
more that which is already inflamed. 
Whereupon, looking upon me somewhat 
scornfully, yet not so but what the experi- 
enced courtier might perceive a certain cast 
of approbative affection——” 

Here the knight was interrupted by Hal- 
bert, who had waited with courteous pa- 
tience for some little time, till he found 
that, far from drawing toa close, Sir Piercie 
seemed rather inclined to wax prolix in his 
reminiscences. 

“Sir Knight,” said the youth, “if this 
matter be not very much to the purpose, we 
will, if you object not, proceed to that which’ 
we have in hand. Youshould have abidden 
in England had you desired to waste time iz 
words, for here we spend it in blows.” 

“T crave your pardon, most rusticated 
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Audacity,’’ answered Sir Piercie; “‘truly I 
become oblivious of everything beside, when 
the recollections of the divine court of Fe- 
licia press upon my wakened memory, even 
as a saint is dazzled when he bethinks him 
of the beatific vision. Ah, felicitous Feli- 
ciana! delicate nurse of the fair, chosen 
abode of the wise, the birthplace and cradle 
of nobility, the temple of courtesy, the fane 
of sprightly chivalry—Ah, heavenly court, 
or rather courtly heaven! cheered with 
dances, lulled asleep with harmony, wa- 
kened with sprightly sports and tourneys, 
decored with silks and tissues, glittering 
with diamonds and jewels, standing on end 
with double piled velvets, satins, and sati- 
nettas!”’ 

“The token, Sir Knight, the token!’’ ex- 
claimed Halbert Glendinning, who, impa- 
tient of Sir Piercie’s interminable oratory, 
reminded him of the ground of their quar- 
rel, as the best way to compel him to the 
purpose of their meeting. 

And he judged right; for Sir Piercie 
Shafton no sooner heard him speak, than 
he exclaimed, ‘“Thy death-hour has struck 
—hetake thee to thy sword—Via!’’ 

Both swords were unsheathed, and the 
combatants commenced their engagement. 
Halbert became immediately aware, that, 
as he had expected, he was far inferior to 
his adversary in the use of his weapon. Sir 
Piercie Shafton had taken no more than 
his own share of real merit, when he termed 
himself an absolutely good fencer; and 
Glendinning soon found that he should 
have great difficulty in escaping with life 
and honor from such a master of the 
sword. The English knight was master of 
all the mystery of the stoccata, tmbrocata, 
punto-reverso, incarta/a, and so forth, 
which the Italian masters of defence had 
lately introduced into general practice. 
But Glendinning, on his part, was no 
novice in the principles of the art, accord- 
ing to the old Scottish fashion, and pos- 
sessed the first of all qualities, a steady and 
collected mind. At first, being desirous to 
try the skill, and become acquainted with 
the play of his enemy, he stood on his de- 
fence, keeping his foot, hand, eye, and body, 
in perfect unison, and holding his sword 
short, and with the point toward his an- 
tagonist’s face, so that Sir Piercie, in order 
to assail him, was obliged to make actual 
passes, and could not avail himself of his 
skill in making feints; while, on the other 
hand, Halbert was prompt to parry these at- 
tacks, either by shifting his ground, or with 
thesword, The consequence was, that after 
two or three sharp attempts on the part 
of Sir Piercie, which were evaded or dis- 
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concerted by the address of his opponent, 
he began to assume the defensive in his turn, 
fearful of giving some advantage by being 
repeatedly the assailant. But Halbert was 
too cautious to press on a swordsman whose 
dexterity had already more than once placed. 
him within a hair’s-breadth of death, which 
he had only escaped by uncommon watch- 
fulness and agility. 

When each had made a feint or two, 
there was a pause in the conflict, both as if 
by one assent dropping their swords’ point, 
and looking on each other for a moment 
without speaking. At length Halbert 
Glendinning, who felt perhaps more uneasy 
on account of his family than he had done 
before he had displayed his own courage, 
and proved the strength of his antagonist, 
could not help saying, ‘‘Is the subject of 
our quarrel, Sir Knight, so mortal, that 
one of our two bodies must needs fill up 
that grave? or may we with honor, having 
proved ourselves against each other, sheathe 
our swords and depart friends?” 

‘‘Vahant and most rustical Audacity,” 
said the Southron knight, “‘to no man on 
earth could you have put a question on the 
code of honor, who was more capable of 
rendering you areason. Let us pause for 
the space of one venue, until I give you my 
opinion on this dependence,* for certain it 
is, that brave men should not run upon 
their fate like brute and furious wild beasts, 
but should slay each other deliberately, 
decently, and with reason. ‘Therefore if 
we coolly examine the state of our depend- 
ence, we may the better apprehend whether 
the sisters three have doomed one of us to 
expiate the same with his blood—Dost thou 
understand me?” 

**T have heard Father Eustace,” said Hal- 
bert, after a moment’s recollection, ‘‘speak 
of the three furies, with their thread and 
their shears.” 

‘“*Knough — enough,”— interrupted Sir 
Piercie Shafton, crimsoning with a new fit 
of rage, ‘‘the thread of thy life is spui!” 

And with these words he attacked with 
the utmost ferocity the Scottish youth, 
who had but just time to throw himself 
into a posture of defence. But the rash 
fury of the assailant, as frequently happens, 
disappointed its own purpose; for, as he 
made a desperate thrust, Halbert Glendin- 
ning avoided it, and ere the knight could 
recover his weapon, requited him (to use 
his own language) with a resolute stoccata, 
which passed through his body, and Sir 
Piercie Shafton fell to the ground. 


* Dependence—a phrase among the brethren of 
the sword for an existing quarrel, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Yes, life hath left him—every busy thought, 
ach fiery passion, every strong affection, 
All sense of outward ill and inward sorrow. 
Are fled at once from the pale trunk before me; 
And I have given that which spoke and moved, 
Thought, acted, suffer'd as a living man, 
To be a ghastly form of bloody clay, 
Soon the foul dood tor reptiles, 

Oxup Pray, 


I BELIEVE few successful duellists (if the 
word successful can be applied to a superi- 
ority so fatal) have beheld their dead an- 
tagonist stretched on the earth at their 
feet, without wishing they could redeem 
with their own blood that which it has been 
their fate to spill. Least of all could such 
indifference be the lot of so young a man 
as Halbert Glendinning, who, unused to 
the sight of human blood, was not only 
struck with sorrow, but with terror, when 
he beheld Sir Piercie Shafton lie stretched 
on the greensward before him, vomiting 
gore as if impelled by the strokes of a 
pump. He threw his bloody sword on the 
ground, and hastened to kneel down and 
support him, vainly striving at the same 
time to stanch his wound, which seemed 
rather to bleed inwardly than externally. 

The unfortunate knight spoke at inter- 
vals, when the syncope would permit him, 
and his words, so far as intelligible, partook 
of his affected and conceited, yet not un- 
generous character. 

“Most rustical youth,” he said, ‘‘thy 
fortune hath prevailed over knightly skill 
—and Audacity hath overcome Condescen- 
sion, even as the kite hath sometimes 
hawked at and struck down the falcon- 
gentle.-—Fly and save thyself!—Take my 
purse—it is in the nether pocket of my car- 
nation-colored hose—and 1s worth a clown’s 
acceptance. See that my mails, with my 
vestments, be sent to the Monastery of 
Saint Mary’s”—(here his voice grew weak, 
and his mind and recollection seemed. to 
waver)—‘‘I bestow the cut velvet jerkin, 
with close breeches conforming—for—oh! 
—the good of my soul.” 

“‘Be of good comfort, sir,” said Halbert, 
half distracted with his agony of pity and 
remorse. ‘‘I trust you shall yet do well— 
Oh for a leech!” 

‘“‘Were there twenty physicians, O most 
generous Audacity, and that were a grave 
spectacle—I might not survive, my life is 
ebbing fast.—Commend me to the rustical 
nymph whom I called my Discretion—O 
Claridiana!—true empress of this bleeding 
heart—which now bleedeth in sad earnest! 
—Place me on the ground at my length, 
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pride of the burning light of the most feli- 
citous court of Feliciana—O saints and 
angels—knights and ladies—masques and 
theatres—quaint devices—chain-work and 
broidery—love, honor, and beauty i 

While muttering these last words, which 
slid from him, as it were, unawares, while 
doubtless he was recalling to mind the 
glories of the English court, the gallant 
Sir Piercie Shafton stretched out his limbs 
—groaned deeply, shut his eyes, and be- 
came motionless. 

The victor tore his hair for very sorrow, 
as he looked on the pale countenance of his 
victim. Life, he thought, had not utterly 
fled, but without better aid than his own, 
he saw not how it could be preserved. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, in vain penitence, 
“why did I provoke him to an issue so 
fatal? Would to God I had submitted to 
the worst insult man could receive from 
man, rather than be the bloody instrument 
of this bloody deed—and doubly cursed be 
this evil-boding spot, which, haunted as I 
knew it to be by a witch or a devil, I yet 
chose for the place of combat! In any other 
place, save this, there had been help to be 
gotten by speed of foot, or by uplifting of 
voice—but here there is no one to be found 
by search, no one to hear my shouts, save 
the evil spirit who has counseled this mis- 
chief. It is not her hour—lI will essay the . 
spell howsoever; and if she can give me 
aid, she shall do it, or know of what amad-. 
man is capable even against those of another 
world!” 

He spurned his bloody shoe from his 
foot, and repeated the spell with which the 
reader is well acquainted; but there was 
neither voice, apparition, nor signal of an- 
swer. ‘The youth, in the impatience of his 
despair, and with the rash hardihood which 
formed the basis of his character, shouted 
aloud, ‘*Witch — Sorceress — Fiend! — art 
thou deaf to my cries of help, and so ready 
to appear and answer those of vengeance? 
Arise and speak to me, or I will choke up 
thy fountain, tear down thy hollybush, and 
leave thy haunt as waste and bare as thy 
fatal assistance has made me waste of com- 
fort and bare of counsel!”—This furious and 
raving invocation was suddenly interrupted 
by a distant sound, resembling a halloo, 
from the gorge of the ravine. ‘‘Now may 
Saint Mary be praised,” said the youth, 
hastily fastening his sandal, ‘‘I hear the 
voice of some living man, who may give me 
counsel and help in this fearful extremity.” 

Having donned his sandal, Halbert Glen- 
dinning, hallooing at intervals, in answer to 
the sound which he had heard, ran with 


most rustical victor, born to quench the} the speed of a hunted buck down the rug: 
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ged defile, as if paradise had been before 
him, hell and all her furies behind, and his 
eternal happiness or misery had depended 
upon the speed which he exerted. In a 
space incredibly short for any one but a 
Scottish mountaineer having his nerves 
strung by the deepest and most passionate 
interest, the youth reached the entrance of 
the ravine, through which the rill that 
flows down Corri-nan-shian discharges it- 
self, and unites with the brook that waters 
the little valley of Glendearg. 

Here he paused, and looked around him 
upward and downward through the glen, 
‘ without perceiving a human form. His 
heart sank within him. But the windings 
of the glen intercepted his prospect, and the 
person, whose voice he had heard, might 
therefore be at no great distance, though 
not obvious to his sight. The branches of 
an oak-tree, which shot straight out from 
the face of a tall cliff, proffered to his bold 
spirit, steady head, and active limbs, the 
means of ascending it asa place of out-look, 
although the enterprise was what most men 
would have shrunk from. But by one 
bound from the earth, the active youth 
caught hold of the lower branch, and swung 
himself up into the tree, and in a minute 
more gained the top of the chff, from which 
he could easily descry a human figure de- 
scending the valley. It was not that of a 
shepherd, or of a hunter, and scarcely any 
others used to traverse this deserted soli- 
tude, especially coming from the north, 
since the reader may remember that the 
brook took its rise from an extensive and 
dangerous morass which lay in that direc- 
tion. 

But Halbert Glendinning did not pause 
to consider who the traveler might be, or 
what might be the purpose of his journey. 
To know that he saw a human being, and 
might receive, in the extremity of his dis- 
tress, the countenance and advice of a fel- 
low-creature, was enough for him at the 
moment, He threw himself from the pin- 
nacle of the cliff once more into the arms 
of the projecting oak-tree, whose boughs 
waved in middle atr, anchored by the roots 
in a huge rift or chasm of the rock. Catch- 
ing at the branch which was nearest to 
him, he dropped himself from that height 
upon the ground; and such was the athletic 
springiness of his youthful sinews, that he 
pitched there as lightly, and with as little 
injury, as the falcon stooping from her 
wheel. 

To resume his race at full speed up the 
glen, was the work of an instant; and as he 
turned angle after angle of the indented 
banks of the valley, without meeting that 
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which he sought, he became half afraid 
that the form which he had seen at sucha 
distance had already melted into thin air, 
and was either a deception of his own im- 
agination, or of the elementary spirits by 
which the valley was supposed to be 
haunted. 

But, to his inexpressible joy, as he turned 
round the base of a huge and distinguished 
erag, he saw, straight before and very near 
to him, a person, whose dress, as he viewed 
it hastily, resembled that of a pilgrim. 

He was a man of advanced life, and wear- 
ing a long beard, having on his head a large 
slouched hat, without either band or 
brooch. His dress was a tunic of black 
serge, which, like those commonly called 
hussar-cloaks, had an upper part, which 
covered the arms and fell down on the 
lower; a small scrip and bottle, which hung 
at his back, with a stout staff in his hand, 
completed his equipage. His step was 
feeble, like that of one exhausted by a toil 
some journey. 

‘Save ye, good father!” said the youth. 
‘‘God and Our Lady have sent you to my 
assistance.” 

‘‘And in what, my son, can so frail a 
creature as I am, be of service to you?” said 
the old man, not a little surprised at being 
thus accosted by so handsome a youth, his 
features discomposed by anxiety, his face 
flushed with exertion, his hands and much 
of his dress stained with blood. 

‘‘A man bleeds to death in the valley 
here, hard by. Come with me—come with 
me! You are aged—you have experience 
—you have at least your senses—and mine - 
have well-nigh left me.” 

*‘A man—and bleeding to death—and 
here in this desolate spot!’ said the 
stranger. 

“Stay not to question it, father,” said 
the youth, ‘“‘but come instantly to his 
rescue. Follow me—follow me, without 
an instant’s delay.” 

“Nay, but, my son,” said the old man, 
“we do not lightly follow the guides who 
present themselves thus suddenly in the 
bosom of a howling wilderness. Ere I fol- 
low thee, thou must expound to me thy 
name, thy purpose, and thy cause.” 

“There is no time to expound anything,” 
said Halbert; ‘‘I tell thee a man’s life is at 
stake, and thou must come to aid him, or 
I will carry thee thither by force.” 

“Nay, thou shalt not need,” said the 
traveler; “‘if it indeed be as thou sayest, I 
will follow thee of free-will—the rather 
that Iam not wholly unskilled in leech- 
craft, and have in my scrip that which may 
do thy friend a service—Yet walk more 
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slowly, I pray thee, for I am already well- 
nigh forespent with travel.” 

With the indignant impatience of the 
fiery steed when compelled by his rider to 
keep pace with some slow drudge upon the 
highway, Halbert accompanied the way- 
farer, burning with anxiety, which he en- 
deavored to subdue, that he might not 
alarm his companion, who was obviously 
afraid to trust him. When they reached 
the place where they were to turn off the 
wider glen into the Corri, the traveler made 
a doubtful pause, as if unwilling to leave 
the broader path—‘*Young man,” he said, 
“if thou meanest aught but good to these 
grey hairs, thou wilt gain little by thy 
eruelty—I have no earthly treasure to tempt 
either robber or murderer.” 

*‘And I,” said the youth, ‘‘am neither— 
and yet—God of Heaven!—I may be a 
murderer, unless your aid comes in time to 
this wounded wretch!” 

“Ts it even so?” said the traveler; ‘‘and 
do human passions disturb the breast of 
nature, even in her deepest solitude?—Y et 
why should I marvel that where darkness 
abides the works of darkness should 
abound?—By its fruits is the tree known 
—Lead on, unhappy youth—lI follow thee!” 

And with better will to the journey than 
he had evinced hitherto, the stranger ex- 
erted himself to the uttermost, and seemed 
to forget his own fatigue in his efforts to 
keep pace with his impatient guide. 

What was the surprise of Halbert Glen- 
dinning when, upon arriving at the fatal 
spot, he saw no appearance of the body of 
Sir Piercie Shafton! The traces of the fray 
were otherwise sufficiently visible. The 
knight’s cloak had indeed vanished as well 
as his body, but his doublet remained 
where he had laid it down, and the turf on 
which he had been stretched was stained 
with blood in many a dark crimson spot. 

As he gazed round him in terror and as- 
tonishment, Halbert’s eyes fell upon the 
place of sepulture which had so lately ap- 
peared to gape for a victim. It was no 
longer open, and it seemed that earth had 
received the expected tenant; for the 
usual narrow hillock was piled over what 
had lately been an open grave, and the 
green sod was adjusted over all with the 
accuracy of an experienced sexton. Hal- 
bert stood aghast. The idea rushed on his 
mind irresistibly, that the earth-heap before 
him enclosed what had lately been a living, 
moving, and sentient fellow-creature, 
whom, on little provocation, his fell act 
had reduced to a clod of the valley, as sense- 
less and as cold as the turf under which he 


rested. The hand that scooped the grave, 
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had completed its work; and whose hand, 
could +5 be save that of the mysterious being 
of doubtful yuality, whom his rashness had 
invoked, and whom he had sufiered to in- 
termingle in his destinies? 

As he stood with clasped hands and up- 
lifted eyes, bitterly rueing his rashness, he 
was roused by the voice of the stranger, 
whose suspicions of his guide had again 
been awakened by finding the scene so dif- 
ferent from what Halbert had led him to 
expect—‘*‘ Young man,” he said, ‘‘hast thou 
baited thy tongue with falsehood to cut 
perhaps only a few days from the life of 
one whom Nature will soon call home, 
without guilt on thy part to hasten his 
journey?” 

‘By the blessed Heaven!—by our dear 
Lady!” ejaculated Halbert- 

“Swear not at all!” said the stranger, 
interrupting him, ‘‘neither by Heaven, for 
it is God’s throne, nor by earth, for it is 
his footstool—nor by the creatures whom 
he hath made, for they are but earth and 
clay as we are, , Let thy yea be yea, and 
thy nay, nay. Tell me, in a word, why 
and for what purpose thou hast feigned a 
tale, to lead a bewildered traveler yet 
farther astray?” 

**Aslama Christian man,” said Glendin- 
ning, “‘I left him here bleeding to death— 
and now I nowhere spy him, and much I 
doubt that- the tomb that thou seest has 
closed on his mortal remains!” 

‘‘And who is he for whose fate thou art 
so anxious?” said the stranger; ‘‘or how is 
it possible that this wounded man could 
have been either removed from, or interred 
in, a place so solitary?” 

““His name,” said Halbert, after a 
moment’s pause, ‘‘is Piercie Shafton— 
there, on that very spot, I left him bleed- 
ing; and what power has conveyed him 
hence, I know no more than thou dost.” 

“*Piercie Shafton?” said the stranger; 
“Sir Piercie Shafton of Wilverton, a kins- 
man, as itis said, of the great Piercie of 
Northumberland? If thou hast slain him, 
to return to the territories of the proud 
Abbot is to give thy neck to the gallows. 
He is well known, that Piercie Shafton; 
the meddling tool of wiser plotters—a 
harebrained trafficker in treason—a cham- 
pion of the Pope, employed as a forlorn 
hope by those more politic heads, who have 
more will to work mischief, than valor to 
encounter danger.—Come with me, youth,. 
and save thyself from the evil consequences 
of this deed—Guide me to the Castle of 
Avenel, and thy reward shall be protection 
and safety.” 

Again Halbert paused, and summoned. 
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hismind toa hasty council. The vengeance 
with which the Abbot was likely to visit 
the slaughter of Shafton, his friend, and in 
some measure his guest, was likely to be 
severe; yet, in the various contingencies 
which he had considered previous to their 
duel, he had unaccountably omitted to re- 
flect what was to be his line of conduct in 
case of Sir Piercie falling by his hand. If 
he returned to Glendearg, he was sure to 
draw on his whole family, including Mary 
Avenel, the resentment of the Abbot and 
community, whereas it was possible that 
flight might make him be regarded as the 
sole author of the deed, and might avert 
the indignation of the monks from the rest 
of the inhabitants of his paternal tower. 
Halbert recollected also the favor expressed 
for the household, and especially for 
Edward, by the Sub-Prior; and he con- 
ceived that he could, by communicating 
his own guilt to that worthy ecclesiastic, 
when at a distance from Glendearg, secure 
his powerful interposition in favor of his 
family. ‘These thoughts rapidly passed 
through his mind, and he determined on 
fight. The stranger’s company, and his 
promised protection, came in aid of that 
resolution; but he was unable to reconcile 
the invitation which the old man gave him 
to accompany him for safety to the Castle 
of Avenel, with the connections of Julian, 
the present usurper of that. inheritance. 
“Good Father,” he said, ‘‘I fear that you 
mistake the man with whom you wish me 
to harbor. Avenel guided Piercie Shafton 
into Scotland, and his henchman, Christie 
of the Clinthill, brought the Southron 
hither.” 

“Of that,” said the old man, ‘“‘I am well 
aware. Yetif thou wilt trust to me, as I 
have shown no reluctance to confide in 
thee, thou shalt find with Julian Avenel 
welcome, or at least safety.” 

“Father,” replied Halbert, ‘‘though I 
can ill reconcile what thou sayest with what 
Julian Avenel hath done, yet caring little 
about the safety of acreature so lost as my- 
self, and as thy words seem those of truth 
and honesty, and finally, as thou didst 
render thyself frankly up to my conduct, I 
will return the confidence thou hast shown, 
and accompany thee to the Castle of Avenel 
by a road which thou thyself couldst never 
have discovered.” He led the way, and 
the old man followed for some time in 
silence. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


’Tis when the wound is stiffening with the cold, 
The warrior first feels pain—’tis when the heat 
And fiery fever of his soul is pass’d, 
The sinner feels remorse, 

OLD PLAY. 


Tue feelings of compunction with which 
Halbert Glendinning was visited upon this 
painful occasion, were deeper than belonged 
to-an age and country in which human life 
was held so cheap. They fell far short 
certainly of those which might have afflicted 
a mind regulated by better religious pre- 
cepts, and more strictly trained under 
social laws; but still they were deep and 
severely felt, and divided in Halbert’s heart 
even the regret with which he parted from 
Mary Avenel and the tower of his fathers. 

The old traveler walked silently by his 
side for some time, and then addressed 
him.—-‘‘My son, it has been said that sor- 
row must speak or die—Why art thou so 
much cast down?—Tell me thy unhappy 
tale, and it may be that my grey head may 
devise counsel and aid for your young life.” 

‘*Alas!” said Halbert Glendinning, ‘‘can 
you wonder why I am cast down?—I am at 
this instant a fugitive from my father’s 
house, from my mother, and from my 
friends, and I bear on my head the blood of 
aman who injured me but in idle words, 
which I have thus bloodily requited. My 
heart now tells me I have done evil—it 
were harder than these rocks if it could 
bear unmoved the thought, that I have sent 
this man to a long account, unhousled and 
unshrieved!” 

‘*Pause there, my son,” said the traveler. 
“That thou hast defaced God’s image in 
thy neighbor’s person—that thou hast sent 
dust to dust in idle wrath or idler pride, is 
indeed a sin of the deepest dye—that thou 
hast cut short the space which Heaven 
might have allowed him for repentance, 
makes it yet more deadly—but for all this 
there is balm in Gilead.” 

‘Tt understand you not, father,” said 
Halbert, struck by the solemn tone which 
was assumed by his companion. 

The old man proceeded. {‘Thou hast 
slain thine enemy—it was a cruel deed: 
thou hast cut him off perchance in his sins 
—it is a fearful aggravation. Do yet by 
my counsel, and in heu of him whom thou 
hast. perchance consigned to the kingdom 
of Satan, let thine efforts wrest another 
subject from the reign of the Evil One.” 

“‘T understand you, father,” said Hal- 
bert; ‘‘thou wouldst have me atone for my 
rashness by doing service to the soul of my 
adversary—But how may this be? I have 
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no money to purchase masses, and gladly 
would I go barefoot to the Holy Land to 
free his spirit from purgatory, - only 
that——” 

“My son,” said the old man, interrupt- 
ing him, “‘the smner for whose redemption 
I entreat you to labor, is not the dead but 
the living. It is not for the soul of thine 
enemy I would exhort thee to pray—that 
has already had its final doom from aJudge 
as merciful as He is just; nor wert thou to 
coin that rock into dueats, and obtain a 
mass for each ony, would it avail the de- 
parted spirit. Where the tree hath fallen, 
it must lie. But the sapling, which hath 
in it yet the vigor and juice of life, may be 
bended to the point to which it ought to in- 
cline.” 

“‘Art thou a priest, father?” said the 
young man, ‘‘or by what commission dost 
thou talk of such high matters?” 

“By that of my Almighty Master,” said 
the traveler, ‘‘under whose banner I am an 
enlisted soldier.” 

Halbert’s acquaintance with religious 
matters was no deeper than could be derived, 
from the Archbishop of Saint Andrews’ 
Catechism, and the pamphlet called the 
Twapennie Faith,* both which were indus- 
triously circulated and recommended by the 
monks of Saint Mary’s. Yet, however in- 
different and superficial a theologian, he 
began to suspect that he was now in com- 
pany with one of the gospellers, or heretics, 
before whose influence the ancient system 
of religion now tottered to the very found- 
ation. Bred up, as may well be presumed, 
in a holy horror against these formidable 
sectaries, the youth’s first feelings were 
those of a loyal and devoted church vassal. 
“Old man,” he said, ‘‘wert thou able to 
make good with thy hand the words that 
thy tongue hath spoken against our Holy 
Mother Church, we should have tried upon 
this moor which of our creeds hath the 
better champion.” 

“Nay,” said the stranger, “‘if thou art a 
true soldier of Rome, thou wilt not pause 
from thy purpose because thou hast the 
odds of years and of strength on thy side. 
Hearken to me, my son. I have showed 
thee how to make thy peace with Heaven, 
and thou hast rejected my proffer. I will 
now show thee how thou shalt make thy 
reconciliation with the powers of this 

* [This volume, printed at St. Andrews in 1552, 
known as Archbishop Hamilton’s Catechism, was 
confounded by Bishop Spottiswood and others 
with the Twapenny Faith. A tract of four pages 
in 1558, discovered only a few years ago, is more 
likely the one mentioned by Knox. See Knox’s 
Works, vol. i. p. 291; The Bannatyne Miscellany, 
vol, iii. p. 818; and Anoz, vol. vi. p. 676.] 
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world. Take this grey head from the frail 
body which supports it, and carry it to the 
chair of proud Abbot Boniface; and when 
thou tellest him thou hast slain Piercie 
Shafton, and his ire rises at the deed, lay 
the head of Henry Warden at his foot, and 
thou shalt have praise instead of censure.” 

Halbert Glendinning stepped back in 
surprise. ‘‘What! are you that Henry 
Warden so famous among the heretics, that 
even Knox’s name is scarce more frequently 
in their mouths? Art thou he, and darest 
thou to approach the Halidome of Saint 
Mary’s?” 

‘‘T am Henry Warden, of a surety,” said 
the old man, ‘‘far unworthy to be named 
in the same breath with Knox, but yet 
willing to venture on whatever dangers my 
master’s service may call me to.” 

‘‘Hearken to me, then,” said Halbert; 
‘‘to slay thee I have no heart—to make 
thee prisoner, were equally to bring thy 
blood on my head—to leave thee in this 
wild without a guide were little better. I 
will conduct thee as I promised, in safety 
to the castle of Avenel; but breathe not, 
while we are on the journey, a word against 
the doctrines of the holy church of which 
I am an unworthy—but though an igno- 
rant, a zealous member.—When thou art 
there arrived, beware of thyself—there is a 
high price upon thy head, and Julan 
Avenel loves the glance of gold bonnet- 
pieces.”* 

“Yet thou sayest not,” answered the 
Protestant preacher, for such he was, “‘that 
for lucre he would sell the blood of his 
guest?” 

‘‘Not if thou comest an invited stran- 
ger, relying on his faith,” said the youth; 
‘‘evil as Julian may be, he dare not break 
the rites of hospitality; for, loose as we on 
these marches may be in all other ties, 
these are respected amongst us even to 
idolatry, and his nearest relations would 
think it incumbent on them to spill his 
blood themselves, to efface the disgrace 
such treason would bring upon their name 
and lineage. But if thou goest self-invited, 
and without assurance of safety, I promise 
thee thy risk is great.” 

“T am in God’s hand,” answered the 
preacher; “‘it is on His errand that I trav- 
erse these wilds amidst dangers of every _ 
kind; while I am useful for my master’s 
service, they shall not prevail against me, 
and when, like the barren fig-tree, I can no 
longer produce fruit, what imports it when 
or by whom the axe is laid to the root?” 


* A gold coin of James V., the most beautiful 
of the Scottish series; so called because the effigy 


| of the sovereignty is represented wearing a bonnet. 
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“Your courage and devotion,” said Glen- 
dinning, ‘‘are worthy of a better cause.” 

“That,” said Warden, ‘“‘cannot be—muine 
is the very best.” 

They continued their journey in silence, 
Halbert Glendinning tracing with the ut- 
most accuracy the mazes of the dangerous 
and intricate morasses and hills which 
divided the Halidome from the barony of 
Avenel. From time to time he was obliged 
to stop, in order to assist his companion to 
eross the black intervals of quaking bog, 
called in the Scottish dialect hags, by 
which the firmer parts of the morass were 
intersected. 

“‘Courage, old man,” said Halbert, as he 
saw his companion almost exhausted with 
fatigue, ‘‘we shall soon be upon hard 
ground. And yet, soft as this moss is, I 
have seen the merry falconers go through it 
as light as deer when the quarry was upon 
the flight.” 

“True, my son,” answered Warden, ‘‘for 
so I will still call you, though you term me 
no longer father; and even so doth head- 
long youth pursue its pleasures, without re- 
gard to the mire and the peril of the paths 
through which they are hurried.” 

‘‘T have already told thee,” answered 
Halbert Glendinning, sternly, ‘‘that I will 
hear nothing from thee that savors of doc- 
trine.” 

‘Nay, but, my son,” answered Warden, 
“thy spiritual father himself would surely 
not dispute the truth of what I have now 
spoken for your edification!” 

Glendinning stoutly replied, ‘‘I know 
not how that may be—but I wot well it is 
the fashion of your brotherhood to bait 
your hook with fair discourse, and to hold 
yourselves up as angels of light, that you 
may the better extend the kingdom of 
darkness.” 

‘‘May God,” replied the preacher, ‘‘par- 
don those who have thus reported of his 
servants! I will not offend thee, my son, 
by being instant out of season—thou speak- 
est but as thou art taught—yet sure I trust 
that so goodly a youth will be still rescued, 
like a brand from the burning.” 

While he thus spoke, the verge of the 
morass was attained, and their path lay on 
the declivity. Greensward it was, and, 
viewed from a distance, chequered with its 
narrow and verdant line the dark-brown 
heath which it traversed, though the dis- 
tinction was not so easily traced when they 
were walking on it.* ‘The old man pursued 
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* This sort of path, visible when looked at from 
a distance, but not to be seen when you are upon 
it, is called on the Border by the significant name 
of a Blind-road, 
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his journey with comparative ease; and, 
unwilling again to awaken the jealous zeal 
of his young companion for the Roman 
faith, he discoursed on other matters. The 
tone of his conversation was still grave, 
moral, and instructive. He had traveled 
much, and knew both the language and 
manners of other countries, concerning 
which Halbert Glendinning, already antici- 
pating the possibility of being obliged to 
leave Scotland for the deed he had done, 
was naturally and anxiously desirous of in- 
formation. By degrees he was more at- 
tracted by the charms of the stranger’s con- 
versation than repelled by the dread of his 
dangerous character as a heretic, and Hal- 
bert had called him father more than once 
ere the turrets of Avenel Castle came in 
view. 

The situation of this ancient fortress was 
remarkable. It occupied a small rocky 
islet In a mountain lake, or farn, as such 
a piece of water is called in Westmore- 
land. The lake might be about a mile in 
circumference, surrounded by hills of con- 
siderable height, which, except where old 
trees and brushwood occupied the ravines 
that divided them from each other, were 
bare and heathy. The surprise of the spec- 
tator was chiefly excited by finding a piece 
of water situated in that high and moun- 
tainous region, and the landscape around 
had features which might rather be termed 
wild, than either romantic or sublime; yet 
the scene was not without its charms. 
Under the burning sun of summer, the 
clear azure of the deep unruffied lake re- 
freshed the eye, and impressed the mind 
with a pleasing feeling of deep solitude. In 
winter, when the snow lay on the moun- 
tains around, these dazzling masses ap- 
peared to ascend far beyond their wonted 
and natural height, while the lake, which 
stretched beneath, and filled their bosom 
with all its frozen waves, lay like the sur- 
face of a darkened and broken mirror 
around the black and rocky islet, and the 
walls of the grey castle with which it was 
crowned. 

As the castle occupied, either with its 
principal buildings, or with its flanking 
and outward walls, every projecting point 
of rock, which served as its site, it seemed 
as completely surrounded by water as the 
nest of a wild swan, save where a narrow 
causeway extended betwixt the islet and the 
shore. But the fortress was larger in ap- 
pearance than in reality; and of the build- 
ings which it actually contained, many had 
become ruinous and uninhabitable. In the 
times of the grandeur of the Avenel family, 
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garrison of followers and retainers, but 
they were now in a great measure deserted; 
and Julian Avenel would probably have 
fixed his habitation in a residence better 
suited to his diminished fortunes, had it 
not been for the great security which the 
situation of the old castle afforded to a man 
of his precarious and perilous mode of life. 
Indeed, in this respect, the spot could 
scarce have been more happily chosen, for 
it could be rendered almost completely in- 
accessible at the pleasure of the inhabitant. 
The distance betwixt the nearest shore and 
the islet was not indeed above a hundred 
yards; but then the causeway which con- 
nected them was extremely narrow, and 
completely divided by two cuts, one in the 
mid-way between the islet and shore, and 
another close under the outward gate of 
the castle. These formed a formidable, 
and almost insurmountable, interruption 
to any hostile approach. Hach was de- 
fended by a drawbridge, one of which, 
being that nearest to the castle, was regu- 
larly raised at all times during the day, and 
both were lifted at night.* 

The situation of Julian Avenel, engaged 
in a variety of feuds, and a party to almost 
every dark and mysterious transaction 
which was on foot in that wild and military 
frontier, required all these precautions for 
his security. His own ambiguous and 
doubtful course of policy had increased 
these dangers; for as he made professions 
to both parties in the state, and occasion- 
ally united more actively with either the 
one or the other, as chanced best to serve 
hisimmediate purpose, he could not be said 
to have either firm allies and protectors, or 
determined enemies. His life was a life 
of expedients and of peril; and while, in 
pursuit of his interest, he made all the 
doubles which he thought necessary to at- 
tain his object, he often overran his prey, 
and missed that which he might have 
gained by observing a straighter course. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tl walk on tiptoe; arm my eye with caution, 
My heart with courage, and my hand with weapon, 
Like him who ventures on a lion’s den. © 

Oup Pray. 


WueEn, issuing from the gorge of a pass 
which terminated upon the lake, the tray- 
elers came in sight of the ancient castle 


* Tt is in vain to search near Melrose for any 
such castle as is here described. The lakes at the 
head of the Yarrow, and those at the rise of the 
water of Ale, present no object of the kind. | But 
in Yetholm Loch (a romantic sheet of water, in the 
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of Avenel, the old man looked with earnest 
attention upon the scene before him. The 
castle was, as we have said, in many places 
ruinous, aS was evident, even at this dis- 
tance, by the broken, rugged, and irregular 
outline of the walls and of the towers. In 
others it seemed more entire, and a pillar 
of dark smoke, which ascended from the 
chimneys of the donjon, and spread its long 
dusky pennon through the clear ether, in- 
dicated that it was inhabited. But no corn- 
fields or enclosed pasture-grounds on the 
side of the lake showed that provident at- 
tention to comfort and subsistence which 
usually appeared near the houses of the 
greater, and even of the lesser barons. 
‘There were no cottages with their patches 
of infield, and their crofts and gardens, 
surrounded by rows of massive sycamores} 
no church with its simple tower in the 
ralley; no herds of sheep among the hills; 
no cattle on the lower ground; nothing 
which intimated the occasional prosecution 
of the arts of peace and of industry. It was 
plain that the inhabitants, whether few or 
numerous, must be considered as the garri- 
son of the castle, living within its defended 
precincts, and subsisting by means which 
were other than peaceful. 

Probably it was with this conviction that 
the old man, gazing on the castle, muttered 
to himself, ‘‘Lapis offensionis et petra 
scandal!” and then, turning to Halbert 
Glendinning, he added, ‘‘We may say of 
yonder fort as King James did of another 
fastness in this province, that he who built 
it was a thief in his heart.”* 

“But it was not so,” answered Glendin- 
ning; ‘‘yonder castle was built by the old 
lords of Avenel, men as much beloved in 
peace as they were respected in war. They 
were the bulwark of the frontiers against 
foreigners, and the protectors of the natives 
from domestic oppression. The present 
usurper of their inheritance no more re- 
sembles them, than the night-prowling owl 
resembles a falcon, because she builds on 
the same rock.” 

“This Julian Avenel, then, holds no high 
place in the love and regard of his neigh- 
bors?” said Warden. 

‘‘So little,” answered Halbert, ‘‘that be- 
sides the jack-men and riders with whom 


dry march, as it is called) there are the remains of 
a fortress called Lochside Tower, which, like the 
supposed Castle of Avenel, is built upon an island, 
and connected with the land by a causeway. It 
is much smaller than the Castle of Avenel is de- 
scribed, consisting only of a single ruinous tower. 

* It was of Lochwood, the hereditary fortress 
of the Johnstones of Annandale, a strong castle 
situated in the centre of a quaking bog, that James 
VI. made this remark. 
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he has associated himself, and of whom he 
has many at his disposal, I know of few 
who voluntarily associate with him. He 
has been more than once outlawed both by 
England and Scotland, his lands declared 
forfeited, and his head set at a price. But 
in these unquiet times, a man so daring as 
Julian Avenel has ever found some friends 
willing to protect him against the penalties 
of the law, on condition of his secret 
services.” 

“You describe a dangerous man,’’ re- 
plied Warden. 

*“You may have experience of that,’’ re- 
plied the youth, ‘‘if you deal not the more 
warily;—though it may be that he also has 
forsaken the community of the church, and 
gone astray in the path of heresy.”’ 

_ « “What your blindness terms the path of 
_heresy,’’ answered the reformer, ‘‘is indeed 
the straight and narrow way, wherein he who 
walks turns not aside, whether for worldly 
wealth or for worldly passions. Would to 
God this man were moved by no other and 
no worse spirit than that which prompts 
my poor endeavors to extend the kingdom 
of Heaven! This Baron of Avenel is per- 
sonally unknown to me, is not of our con- 
gregation or of our counsel; yet I bear to 
him charges touching my safety, from those 
whom he must fear if he does not respect 
them, and upon that assurance I will ven- 
ture upon his hold—I am now sufficiently 
refreshed by these few minutes of repose.” 

“Take then this advice for your safety,” 
said Halbert, ‘‘and believe that it is founded 
upon the usage of this country and its in- 
habitants. If you can better shift for your- 
self, go not to the Castle of Avenel—if you 
do risk going thither, obtain from him, if 
possible, his safe-conduct, and beware that 
he swears it by the Black Rood—And 
lastly, observe whether he eats with you at 
the board, or pledges you in the cup; for if 
_he gives you not these signs of welcome, 
his thoughts are evil toward you.” 

‘‘Alas!” said the preacher, ‘‘I have no 
better earthly refuge for the present than 
these frowning towers, but I go thither 
trusting to aid which is not of this earth— 
But thou, good youth, needest thou trust 
thyself in this dangerous den?” 

“TI,” answered Halbert, ‘‘am in no dan- 
ger. I am well known to Christie of the 
Clinthill, the henchman of this Julian 
Avenel; and, what is a yet better protec- 
tion, I have nothing either to provoke 
malice or to tempt plunder.” 

The tramp of a steed, which clattered 
along the shingly banks of the loch, was 
now heard behind them; and, when they 
looked back, a rider was visible, his steel 
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cap and the point of his long lance glance 
ing in the setting sun, as he rode rapidly 
toward them. 

Halbert Glendinning soon recognized 
Christie of the Clinthill, and made his com- 
panion aware that the henchman of Julian 
Avenel was approaching. 

‘Ha, youngling!” said Christie to Hal- 
bert, as he came up to them, ‘‘thou hast 
made good my word at last, and come to 
take service with my noble master, hast 
thou not? Thou shalt find a good friend 
and a true; and ere Saint Barnaby come 
round again, thou shalt know every pass 
betwixt Millburn Plain and Netherby, as if 
thou hadst been born with a jack on thy 
back, and a lance in thy hand.—What old 
carle hast thou with thee?—He is not of 
the brotherhood of Saint Mary’s—at least 
he has not the buist* of these black cattle.” 

‘‘He is a wayfaring man,” said Halbert, 
‘‘who has concerns with Julian of Avenel. 
For myself, I intend to go to Edinburgh to 
see the Court and the Queen, and when I 
return hither we will talk of your proffer. 
Meantime, as thou hast often invited me to 
the castle, I crave hospitality there to- 
night for myself and my companion.” 

‘For thyself and welcome, young com- 
rade,” replied Christie; ‘‘but we harbor no 
pilgrims, nor aught that looks lke a pil- 
grim.” 

‘So please you,” said Warden, ‘‘I hare 
letters of commendation to thy master from 
a sure friend, whom he will right willingly 
oblige in higher matters than in affording 
me a brief protection.—And I am no pil- 
grim, but renounce the same, with all its 
superstitious observances.” 

He offered his letters to the horseman, 
who shook his head. 

“These,” he said, ‘‘are matters for my 
master, and it will be wellif he can read them 
himself; for me, sword and lance are my 
book and psalter, and have been since I was 
twelve years old. But I will guide you to 
the castle, and the Baron of Avenel will 
himself judge of your errand.” 

By this time the party had réached the 
causeway, along which Christie advanced 
at a trot, intimating his presence to the 
warders within the castle by a shrill and 
peculiar whistle. At this signal the farther 
drawbridge was lowered. The horseman 
passed it and disappeared under the gloomy 
portal which was beyond it. 

Glendinning and his companion, advanc- 
ing more leisurely along the rugged canse- 
way, stood at length under the same gate- 
way, over which frowned, in dark red free- 

* Buist—The brand, or mark, set upon sheep or 
cattle by their owners, 
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stone, the ancient armorial bearings of the 
house of Avenel, which represented a female 
figure shrouded and muffled, which occu- 
pied the whole field. The cause of their 
assuming so singular a device was uncer- 
tain, but the figure was generally supposed 
to represent the mysterious being called the 
White Lady of Avenel.* The sight of this 
mouldering shield awakened in the mind 
of Halbert the strange circumstances which 
had connected his fate with that of Mary 
Avenel, and with the doings of the spirit- 
ual beg who was attached to her house, 


and whom he saw here represented in stone, 


as he had before seen her effigy upon the 
seal ring of Walter Avenel, which, with 
other trinkets formerly mentioned, had 
been saved from pillage, and brought to 
Glendearg, when Mary’s mother was driven 
from her habitation. 

“You sigh, my son,’ 
observing the impression made on_ his 
youthful companion’s countenance, but 
mistaking the cause; “if you fear to enter, 
we may yet return.” 

“That can ye not,” said Christie of the 
Clinthill, who emerged at that instant from 
the siee-door under the archway. “Look 
yonder, and choose whether you will return 
skimming the water like a wild duck, or 
winging the air like a plover.” 

They looked, and saw that the draw- 
bridge which they had just crossed was 
again raised, and now interposed its planks 
betwixt the setting sun and the portal of 
the castle, deepening the gloom of the arch 
under which they stood. Christie laughed 
and bid them follow him, saying, by way 
of encouragement, in Halbert’s ear, “An- 
swer boldly and readily to whatever the 
Baron asks you. Never stop to pick your 
words, and above all show no fear of him 
—the devil is not so black as he is painted.” 

As he spoke thus, he introduced them 
into the large stone hall, at the upper end 
of which blazed a huge fire of wood. The 
long oaken table, which, as usual, occupied 
the midst of the apartment, was covered 
with rude preparations for the evening meal 
of the Baron and his chief domestics, five 


> said the old man, 


or six of whom, strong, athletic, savage-, 


looking men, paced up and down the lower 
end of the hall, which rang to the jarring 
clang of their long swords that clashed as 
they moved, and to the heavy tramp of 
their high-heeled jack-boots. Iron jacks, 


or coats of buff, formed the principal part 


of their dress, and steel-bonnets, or large 


* There is an ancient English family, I believe, 
which bears, or did bear, a ghost or spirit passant 
sable in a field argent. This seems to have been 
a device of a punning or canting herald, 
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slouched hats with Spanish plumes droop- 
ing backward, were their head attire. 

The Baron of Avenel was one of those 
tall, muscular, martial figures, which are 
the favorite subjects of Salvator Rosa. He 
wore a cloak which had been once gaily 
trimmed, but which, by long wear and fre- 
quent exposure to the weather, was now 
faded in its colors. Thrown negligently 
about his tall person, it partly hid, and 
partly showed, a short doublet of buff, 
under which was in some places visible that 
light shirt of. mail which was called a 
secret, because worn instead of more osten- 
sible armor to protect against private assas- 
sination. A leathern belt sustained a large 
and heavy sword on one side, and on the 
other that gay pomard which had once 
called Sir Piercie Shafton master, of which 
the hatchments and gildings were already 
much defaced, either by rough usage or 
neglect. 

Notwithstanding the rudeness of his ap- 
parel, Julian Avenel’s manner and coun- 
tenance had far more elevation than those 
of the attendants who surrounded him. 
He might be fifty or upward, for his dark 
hair was mingled with gray, but age had 
neither tamed the fire of his eye nor the 
enterprise of his disposition. His counten- 
ance had been handsome, for beauty was an 
attribute of the family; but the limes were 
roughened by fatigue and exposure to the 
weather, and rendered coarse by the habit- 
ual indulgence of violent passions. 

He seemed in deep and moody reflection, 
and was pacing at a distance from his de- 
pendants along the upper end of the hall, 
sometimes stopping from time to time to- 
caress and feed a goshawk, which sat upon 
his wrist, with its jesses (?.¢. the leathern 
straps fixed to its legs) wrapt around his 
hand. ‘The bird, which seemed not insen- 
sible to its master’s attention, answered his 
caresses by ruffling forward its feathers, 
and pecking playfully at his finger. At 
such intervals the Baron smiled, but in- 
stantly resumed the darksome air of sullen 
meditation. He did not even deign to look 
upon an object, which few could have 
passed and repassed so often without be- 


‘stowing on it a transient glance. 


This was a woman of exceeding beauty, 
rather gaily than richly attired, who sat on 
a low seat close by the huge hall chimney. 
The gold chais round her neck and arms, 
—the gay gown of green which swept the 
floor,—the silver embroidered girdle, with 
its bunch of keys depending in housewifely 
pride by a silver chain,—the yellow silken 
couvrechef (Scotticé, cwrch) which was dis- 
posed around her head, and partly concealed 
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her dark profusion of hair,—above all, the 
circumstance so delicately touched in the 
old ballad, that ‘‘the girdle was too short,” 
the ‘gown of green all too strait,” for the 
wearer's present shape, would have inti- 
mated the Baron’s lady. But then the 
lowly seat,—the expression of deep melan- 
choly, which was changed into a timid smile 
whenever she saw the least chance of catch- 
ing the eye of Julian Avenel,—the subdued 
look of grief, and the starting tear for 
which that constrained smile was again 
exchanged when she saw herself entirely 
disregarded—these were not the attributes 
of a wife, or they were those of a dejected 
and afflicted female, who had yielded her 
love on less than legitimate terms. 

Julian Avenel, as we have said, con- 
tinued to pace the hall without paying any 
of that mute attention which is rendered 
to almost every female either by affection 
or courtesy. He seemed totally unconscious 
of her presence, or of that of his attend- 
ants, and was only roused from his own 
dark reflections by the notice he paid to the 
falcon, to which, however, the lady seemed 
to attend, as if studying to find either an 
opportunity of speaking to the Baron, or of 
finding something enigmatical in the ex- 
pressions which he used to the bird. All 
this the strangers had time enough to re- 
mark; for no sooner had they entered the 
apartment than their usher, Christie of the 
Clinthill, after exchanging a significant 
glance with the menials or troopers at the 
lower end of the apartment, signed to Hal- 
bert Glendinning and to his companion to 
stand still near the door, while he himself, 
advancing nearer the table, placed himself 
in such a situation as to catch the Baron’s 
observation when he should be disposed to 
look around, but without presuming to in- 
trude himself on his master’s notice. In- 
deed, the look of this man, naturally bold, 
hardy, and audacious, seemed totally 
changed when he was in presence of his 
master, and resembled the dejected and 
cowering manner of a quarrelsome dog when 
rebuked by his owner, or when he finds 
himself obliged to deprecate the violence of 
a superior adversary of his own species. 

In spite of the novelty of his own situa- 
tion, and every painful feeling connected 
with it, Halbert felt his curiosity interested 
in the female, who sate by the chimney 
unnoticed and unregarded. He marked 
with what keen and trembling solicitude 
she watched.the broken words of Julian, 
and how her glance stole toward him, ready 
to be averted upon the slightest chance of 
his perceiving himself to be watched. 

Meantime he went on with his dalliance 
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with his feathered favorite, now giving, now 
withholding, the morsel with which he was 
about to feed the bird, and so exciting its 


appetite and gratifying it by turns. ‘“What! 


more yet?—thou foul kite, thou wouldst 
never have done—give thee part thou wilt 
have all—Ay, prune thy feathers, and prink 
thyself gay—much thou wilt make of it 
now—dost think I know thee not?—dost 
think I see not that all that ruffling and 
pluming of wing and feathers is not for thy 
master, but to try what thou canst make of 
him, thou greedy gled?—well—there—take 
it then, and rejoice thyself—little boon 
goes far with thee, and with all thy sex— 
and so it should.” 

He ceased to look on the bird, and again 
traversed the apartment. Then taking 
another small piece of raw meat from the 
trencher, on which it was placed ready cut 
for his use, he began once again to tempt 
and tease the bird, by offering and with- 
drawing it, until he awakened its wild and 
bold disposition. ‘‘What! | struggling, 
fluttering, aiming at me with beak and 
single?* So la! So la! wouldst mount? 
wouldst fly? the jesses are round thy 
clutches, fool—thou canst neither stir nor 
soar but by my will—Beware thou come to 
reclaim, wench, else I will wring thy head 
off one of these days—Well, have it then, 
and well fare thou with it.—So ho, Jenkin!” 
One of the attendants stepped forward— 
“Take the foul gled hence to the mew—or, 
stay; leave her, but look well to her casting 
and to her bathing—we will see her fly to- 
morrow.—How now, Christie? so soon re- 
turned!” 

Christie advanced to his master, and gave 
an account of himself and his journey, in 
the way in which a police officer holds com- 
munication with his magistrate, that is, as 
much by signs as by words. 

‘‘Noble sir!” said that worthy satellite, 
‘the Laird of ——,” he named no place, but 
pointed with his finger in a south-western 
direction,—‘‘may not ride with you the 
day he purposed, because the Lord Warden 
has threatened that he will - 

Here another blank intelligibly enough 
made up by the speaker touching his own 
neck with his left forefinger, and leaning 
his head a little to one side. 

“Cowardly caitiff!” said Julian; ‘‘by 
Heaven! the whole world turns sheer 
naught—it is not worth a brave man’s liy- 
ing in—ye may ride a day and night, and 
never see a feather wave or hear a horse 
prance—the spirit of our fathers is dead 


* In the A’ndly language of hawking, as Lady 
Juliana Berners terms it, hawks’ talons are ca +4 
their singles. 
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amongst us—the very brutes are degener- 
ated—the cattle we bring home at our life’s 
risk are mere carrion—our hawks are riflers* 
—our hounds are turnspits and trindle-tails 
—our men are women—and our women 
are——” 

He looked at the female for the first time, 
and stopped short in the midst of what he 
was about to say, though there was some- 
thing so contemptuous in the glance, that 
the blank might have been thus filled wp— 
*‘Our women are such as she is.”’ 

He said it not, however, and as if desirous 
of attracting his attention at all risks, and 
in whatever manner, she rose and came for- 
ward to him, but with a timorousness ill- 
disguised by affected gaiety.—‘*‘Our women, 
Julian—what would you say of the wo- 
men?”’ 

*‘Nothing,”’ answered Julian Avenel, ‘‘at 
least nothing but that they are kind-hearted 
wenches like thyself, Kate.”? The female 
colored deeply, and returned to her seat.— 
“And what strangers hast thou brought 
with thee, Christie, that stand yonder like 
two stone statues?’’ said the Baron. 

“The taller,’? answered Christie, ‘‘is, so 
please you, a young fellow called Haibert 
Glendinning, the eldest son of the old widow 
at Glendearg.’’ 

‘“‘What brings him here?’’ said the 
Baron, ‘‘hath he any message from Mary 
Avenel?’’ 

‘Not as I think,’’ said Christie; ‘‘the 
youth is roving the country—he was always 
a wild slip, for I have known, him since he 
was the height of my sword.”’ 

“What qualities hath he?’’ said the 
Baron. 

“All manner of qualities,’’ answered his 
follower—‘‘he can strike a buck, track a 
deer, fly a hawk, halloo to a hound—he 
shoots in the long and cross-bow to a hair’s- 
breadth—wields a lance or sword like myself 
nearly—backs a horse manfully and fairly 
—I wot not what more aman need to do 
to make him a gallant companion.”’ 

‘““And who,’’ said the Baron, ‘‘is the old 
misert who stands beside him?’’ 

“Some cast of a priest as I fancy—he says 
he is charged with letters to you.”’ 

“Bid them come forward,” said the Baron; 
and no sooner had they approached him 
more nearly, than, struck by the fine form 
and strength displayed by Halbert Glendin- 
ning, he addressed him thus: “‘I am. told, 
young Swankie, that you are roaming the 


* So called when they only caught their prey by 
the feathers. 

+ Miser, used in the sense in which it often oc- 
curs in Spenser, and which is indeed its literal 
import,—‘‘wretched old man.”’ 


world to seek your fortune—if you will serve 
Julian Avenel, you may find it without go- 
ing farther.’’ 

‘‘So please you,’’ answered Glendinning, 
‘“‘something has chanced to me that makes 
it better I should leave this land, and I am 
bound for Edinbureh.”’ 

‘“What!—thou hast stricken some of the 
king’s deer, I warrant—or lightened the 
meadows of Saint Mary’s of some of their 
beeves—or thou hast taken a moonlight 
leap over the Border?’’ 

*“No, sir,’’ said Halbert, ‘‘my case is en- 
tirely different. ”’ 


“Then I warrant thee, ’’ said the Baron, 


“thou hast stabbed some brother churl in 
a fray about a wench—thou art a likely lad 
to wrangle in such a Cause.”’ 

Ineffably disgusted at his tone and man- 
ner, Halbert Glendinning remained silent, 
while the thought darted across his mind, 
what would Julian Avenel have said, had 
he known the quarrel, of which he spoke so 
lightly, had arisen on account of his own 
brother’s daughter! ‘‘But be thy cause of 
flight what it will,”’ said Julian, in con- 
tinuation, ‘‘dost thou think the law or its 
emissaries can follow thee into this island, 
or arrest thee under the standard of Avenel? 
—Look at the depth of the lake, the strength 
of the walls, the length of the causeway— 
look at my men, and think if they are likely 
to see a comrade injured, or if I, their mas- 
ter, am a man to desert a faithful follower, 
in good or evil. I tell thee it shall be an 
eternal day of truce betwixt thee and jus- 
tice, as they call it, from the instant thou 
hast put my colors into thy cap—thou shalt 
ride by the Warden’s nose as thou wouldst 
pass an.old market-woman, and ne’er a cur 
which follows him shall dare to bay at thee!” 

**T thank you for your offers, noble sir,’’ 
replied Halbert, ‘‘but I must answer in 
brief, that I cannot profit by them—my 
fortunes lead me elsewhere.”’ 

“Thou art a self-willed fool for thy 
pains,’’ said Julian, turning from him; and 
signing Christie to approach, he whispered 
in his ear, ‘‘There is promise in that young 
fellow’s looks, Christie, and we want men 
of limbs and sinews so compacted—those 
thou hast brought to me of late are the mere 
refuse of mankind, wretches scarce worth 
the arrow that ends them: this youngster is 
limbed like Saint George. Ply him with 
wine and wassail—let the wenches weave 
their meshes about him like spiders—thou 
understandest?’’? Christie gave a sagacious 
nod of intelligence, and fell back to a re- 
spectful distance from his master.—‘*‘And 
thou, old man,”’ said the Baron, turning to 
the elder traveler, ‘‘hast thou been roaming 
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the world after fortune too?—it seems not 
she has fallen into thy way.” 

“So please you,’’ replied Warden, “‘I 
were perhaps more to be pitied than [ am 
now, had I indeed met with that fortune 
which, like others, I have sought in my 
greener days.”’ 

‘Nay, understand me, friend,’’ said the 
Baron; ‘‘if thou art satisfied with thy 
buckram gown and long staff, I also am well 
content thou shouldst be as poor and con- 
temptible as is good for the health of thy 
body and soul—All I care to know of thee 
is, the cause which hath brought thee to my 
castle, where few crows of thy kind care to 
settle. Thou art, I warrant thee, some 
ejected monk of a suppressed convent, pay- 
ing in his old days the price of the luxurious 
idleness in which he spent his youth.—Ay, 
or it may be some pilgrim with a budget of 
lies from Saint James of Compostella, or 
Our Lady of Loretto; or thou mayest be 
some pardoner with his budget of relics from 
Rome, forgiving sins at a penny a-dozen, 
and one to the tale. —Ay, I guess why I find 
thee in this boy’s company, and doubtless 
thou wouldst have such a strapping lad as 
he to carry thy wallet, and relieve thy lazy 
shoulders; but by the mass I will cross thy 
cunning. I make my vow to sun and moon, 
I will not see a proper lad so misleard as to 
run the country with an old knave like 
Simmie and his brother.* Away with 
thee!”? he added, rising in wrath, and 
speaking so fast as to give no opportunity of 
answer, being probably determined to ter- 
rify the elder guest into an abrupt flight— 
“‘Away with thee, with thy clouted coat, 
serip, and scallop-shell, or, by the name of 
Avenel, I will have them loose the hounds 
on thee.” 

Warden waited with the greatest patience 
until Julian Avenel, astonished that the 
threats and violence of his language made 
no impression on him, paused in a sort of 
wonder, and said in a less imperious tone, 
“Why the fiend dost thou not answer 
me?’ 

‘“‘When you have done speaking,”’ said 
Warden, in the same composed manner, ‘‘it 
will be full time to reply.” 

‘‘Say on, man, in the devil’s name—but 
take heed—beg not here—were it but for 
the rinds of cheese, the refuse of the rats, 
or a morsel that my dogs would turn from 
—neither a grain of meal, nor the nine- 


’ 


* Two questonari, or begging friars, whose 
accoutrements and roguery make the subject of an 
old Scottish satirical poem, [The old poem of 
Symmie and his brather, preserved in Bannatyne’s 
Manuscript, is included in the Select Remains of 
Ancient Popular Poetry, 1822.] 
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teenth part of a grey groat, will I give to 
any feigned limmar of thy coat.” 

“Tt may be,” answered Warden. ‘“‘that 
you would have less quarrel with my coat if 
you knew what it covers. I am neither a 
friar nor mendicant. and would be right 
glad to hear thy testimony against these 
foul deceivers of God’s church, and usurpers 
of his rights over the Christian flock, were 
it given in Christian charity.” 

‘“*And who or what art thou, then,” said 
Avenel, ‘‘that thou comest to this Border 
land, and art neither monk, nor soldier, nor 
broken man!” ; 

‘‘T am an humble teacher of the Holy 
Word,” answered Warden. ‘‘T'his letter 
from a most noble person will speak why I 
am here at this present time.” 

He delivered the letter to the Baron, who 
regarded the seal with some surprise, and 
then looked on the letter itself, which 
seemed to excite still more. He then fixed 
his eyes on the stranger, and said, nm a 
menacing tone, “‘I think thou darest not 
betray me or deceive me?’’ 

‘‘T am not the man to attempt either,”’ 
was the concise reply. 

Julian Avenel carried the letter to the 
window, where he perused, or at least at- 
tempted to peruse it more than once, often 
looking from the paper and gazing on the 
stranger who had delivered it, as if he 
meant to read the purport of the missive in 
the face of the messenger. Julian at length 
called to the female,—‘‘Catherine, bestir 
thee, and fetch me presently that letter. 
which I bade thee keep ready at hand in thy 
casket, having no sure lockfast place of my 
own.”’ 

Catherine went with the readiness of one 
willing to be employed; and as she walked, 
the situation which requires a wider gown 
and -longer girdle, and in which woman 
claims from man a double portion of the 
most anxious care, was still more visible 
than before. She soon returned with the 
paper, and was rewarded with a cold—‘‘I 
thank thee, wench; thou art a careful secre- 
tary.’’ 

This second paper he also perused and 
reperused more than once, and still, as he 
read it, bent from time to time a wary and 
observant eye upon Henry Warden. This 
examination and re-examination, though 
both the man and the place were danger- 
ous, the preacher endured with the most 
composed and steady countenance, seeming, 
under the eagle, or rather the vulture eye of 
the baron, as unmoved as under the gaze of 
an ordinary and peaceful peasant. At 
length Julian Avenel folded both papers, 
and having put them into the pocket of hig 
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4 cloak, cleared his brow, and, coming for- 
ward, addressed his female companion. 
‘*‘Catherine,’”’ said he, ‘‘I have done this 
good man injustice, when I mistook him 
for one of the drones of Rome. He is a 
preacher, Catherine—a preacher of the— 
the new doctrine of the Lords of the Con- 
gregation.”’ 

‘The doctrine of the blessed Scriptures,”’ 
said the preacher, ‘‘purified from the de- 
vices of men.”’ 

‘““Sayest thou?’’ said Julian Avenel— 


: “Well, thou mayest call it what thou lists; 
but to me it is recommended, because it 
: flings off all those sottish dreams about 


‘saints and angels and devils, and unhorses 
lazy monks that have ridden us so long, and 
spur-galled us so hard. No more masses 
and corpse-gifts—no more tithes and offer- 
ings to make men poor—no more prayers 
or psalms to make men cowards—no more 


f christenings and penances, and confessions 
: and marriages. ”’ 

: *‘So please you,’’ said Henry Warden, ‘‘it 
i is against the corruptions, not against the 
; fundamental doctrines, of the church, 
f which we desire to renovate, and not to 


5 abolish.”’ 

“*Prithee, peace, man,” said the Baron; 
“‘we of the laity care not what you set up, 
so you pull merrily down what stands in 
our way. Specially it suits well with us of 
the Southland fells; for it is our profession 
to turn the world upside down, and we live 
ever the blithest life when the downer side 
is uppermost.’’ 

Warden would have replied; but the Bar- 
on allowed him not time, striking the table 
with the hilt of his dagger, and crying out, 
—‘‘Ha! you loitering knayes, bring our 
supper-meal quickly. See you not this holy 
man is exhausted for lack of food! heard ye 
ever of priest or preacher that devoured not 
his five meals a-day?”’ 

. The attendants bustled to and fro, and 
speedily brought in several large smoking 
platters filled with huge pieces of beef, 
boiled and roasted, but without any variety 
whatsoever; without vegetables, and almost 
without bread. though there were at the 
upper end a few oat-cakes ina basket. Ju- 
lian Avenel made a sort of apology to 
Warden. 

“You have been commended to our care, 
Sir Preacher, since that is your style, by a 
person whom we highly honor.” 

“‘T am assured,’’ said Warden, ‘‘that the 
most noble Lord 7 

‘“‘Prithee, peace, man,”’ said Avenel; 
‘“‘what need of naming names, so we under- 
stand each other? I meant but to speak in 
reference to your safety and comfort, of 
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which he desires us to be chary. Now, for 
your safety, look at my walls and water. 
But touching your comfort, we have no 
corn of our own, and the meal-girnels of 
the south are less easily transported than 
their beeves, seeing they have no legs to 
walk upon. But what though? a stoup of 
wine thou shalt have, and of the best—thon 
shalt sit betwixt Catherine and me at the 
hboard-end.—And, Christie, do thou look to 
the young springald, and call to the cellarer 
for a flagon of the best.’’ 

The Baron took his wonted place at the 
upper end of the board; his Catherine sate 
down, and courteously pointed to a seat be- 
twixt them for their reverend guest. But, 
notwithstanding the influence both of hun- 
ger and fatigue, Henry Warden retained 
his standing posture. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray—— 
x * x x 


VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


JULIAN AVENEL saw with surprise the de- 
meanor of the reverend stranger. ‘‘Be- 
shrew me,” he said, ‘‘these new-fashioned 
religioners have fast-days, 1 warrant me— 
the old ones used to confer these blessings 
chiefly on the laity.” 

‘“We acknowledge no such rule,” said 
the preacher—‘‘We hold that our faith 
consists not in using or abstaining from 
special meats on special days; and in fast- 
ing we rend our hearts, and not our gar- 
ments.” ) 

“The better—the better for yourselves, 
and the worse for Tom Tailor,” said the 
Baron; ‘‘but come, sit down, or, if thou 
needs must e’en give us a cast of thy office, 
mutter thy charm.” 

“Sir Baron,” said the preacher, “I am 
in a strange land, where neither mine office: 
nor my doctrine are known, and where, it. 
would seem, both are greatly misunder-- 
stood. It is my duty so to bear me, thati 
in my person, however unworthy, my Mas-- 
ter’s dignity may be respected, and that sin, 
may take not confidence from relaxation oft 
the bonds of discipline.” 

“Ho la! halt there,” said the Baron. 
‘thou wert sent hither for thy safety, but: 
not, I think, to preach to me, or control 
me. What is it thou wouldst have, Sir 
Preacher? Remember thou speakest to.one 
somewhat short of patience, who loves: a 
short health and a long draught.” 
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“Tn a word, then,” said Henry Warden, 
‘that lady——” 

“How?” said the Baron, starting— 
“what of her?—what hast thou to say of 
that dame?” 

“Ts she thy house-dame?”’ 
preacher, after a moment’s pause, in which 
he seemed to seek for the best mode of ex- 
pressing what he had to say—‘‘Is she, in 
brief, thy wife?” 

The unfortunate young woman pressed 
both her hands on her face, as if to hide it, 
but the deep blush which crimsoned her 
brow and neck, showed that her cheeks 
were also glowing; and the bursting tears, 
which found their way betwixt her slender 
fingers, bore witness to her sorrow, as well 
as to her shame. 

“Now, by my father’s ashes!” said the 
Baron, rising and spurning from him his 
footstool with such violence that it hit the 
wall on the opposite side of the apartment 
—then instantly constraining himself, he 
muttered, ‘‘What need to run myself into 
trouble for a fool’s word?”—then resuming 
his seat, he answered coldly and scornfully 
—‘‘No, Sir Priest or Sir Preacher, Catherine 
is not my wife—Cease thy whimpering, 
thou foolish wench—she is not’ my wife— 
but she is handfasted with me, and that 
makes her as honest a woman.” 

“‘Handfasted?” repeated Warden. 

“Knowest thou not that rite, holy man?” 
said Avenel, in the same tone of derision; 
‘then I will tell thee. We Bordermen are 
more wary than your inland clowns of Fife 
and Lothian—no jump in the dark for us 
—no clenching the fetters around our wrists 
till we know how they will wear with us— 
we take our wives, like our horses, wpon 
trial. When we are handfasted, as we term 
it, we are man and wife fora year ana day; 
that space gone by, each may choose 
another mate, or, at their pleasure, may 
call the priest to marry them for hfe—and 
this we call handfasting.”* 

“Then,” said the preacher, “‘I tell thee, 
noble Baron, i in brotherly love to thy soul, 
it is a custom licentious, gross, and cor- 


rupted, and, if persisted in, dangerous, yea,’ 


damnable. It binds thee to the frailer 
being while she is the object of desire—it 
relieves thee when she is most the subject 
of pity—it gives all to brutal sense, and 
nothing to generous and gentle affection. 


* This custom of handfasting actually prevailed 
in the upland days, It arose partly from the want 
ef priests. While the convents subsisted, monks 
were detached on regular circuits throug h the 
wilder districts, to marry those who had lived in 
this.species of connection. A practice of the s:me 
kind existed in the Isle of Portland, 
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iI say to thee, that he who can meditate 
the breach of such an engagement, aban- 
doning the deluded woman ‘and the helpless 


for of them the males remain with their 
mates until the nestlings can take wing. 
Above all, I say it is contrary to the pure 
Christian doctrine, which assigns woman to 
man as the partner of his labor, the soother 
of his evil, his helpmate in peril, his friend 
in: affliction; not as the toy of his looser 
hours, or as a flower which, once cropped, 
he may throw aside at pleasure.” 

‘‘Now, by the Saints, a most virtuous 
homily!” said the Baron; ‘‘quaintly con- 
ceived and curiously pronounced, and to 
a well-chosen congregation. Hark ye, Sir 
Gospeller! trow ye to have a fool in hand? 
Know I not that your sect rose by bluff 
Harry Tudor, merely because ye aided him 
to change his Kate! and wherefore should 
I not use the same Christian liberty with 
mine? Tush, man! bless the good food, 
and meddle not with what concerns thee 
not—thou hast no gull in Julian Avenel.” 

‘‘We hath gulled and cheated himself,” 
said the preacher, ‘‘should he even incline 
to do that poor sharer of his domestic cares 
the imperfect justice that remains to him. 
Can he now raise her to the rank of a pure 
and uncontaminated matron?—Can he de- 
prive his child of the misery of owing birth 
to a mother who has erred? He can indeed 
give them both the rank, the state of mar- 
ried wife and of lawful son; but, in puble 
opinion, their names will be smirched and 
sullied with a stain which his tardy efforts 
cannot entirely efface. Yet render it to 
them, Baron of Avenel, render to them this 
lute and imperfect justice. Bid me bind 
you together for ever, and celebrate the 
day of your bridal, not with feasting or 
wassail, but with sorrow for past sin, and 
the resolution to commence a better life. 
Happy then will have the chance been that 
has drawn me to this castle, though I come 
driven by calamity, and unknowing where 
my course is bound, like a leaf traveling 
on the north wind.” 

The plain, and even coarse features, of 
the zealous speaker, were warmed at once 
and ennobled by the dignity of his enthusi- 
asm; and the wild Baron, lawless as he was, 
and accustomed to spurn at the control 
whether of religious or moral law, felt, for 
the first time perhaps in his life, that he 
was under subjection to a mind superior to 
his own. He sat mute and suspended in 
his deliberations, hesitating betwixt anger 
and shame, yet borne down by the weight 
of the just rebuke thus boldly fulminated 
against him. 
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The unfortunate young woman, conceiv- 
ing hopes from her tyrant’s silence and ap- 
parent indecision, forgot both her fear and 
shame in her timid expectation that Avenel 
would relent; and fixing upon him her 
anxious and beseeching eyes, gradually 
drew near and nearer to his seat, till at 
length, laying a trembling hand on_ his 
cloak, she ventured to utter, ‘‘O noble 
Julian, listen to the good man!” 

The speech and the motion were ill-timed, 
and wrought on that proud and wayward 
spirit the reverse of her wishes. 

The fierce Baron started up in a fury, 
exclaiming, ‘‘What! thou foolish callet, art 
thou confederate with this strolling vaga- 
bond, whom thou hast seen beard me in my 
own hall? Hence with thee, and think 
that I am proof both to male and female 
hypocrisy!” 

The poor girl started back, astounded at 
his voice of thunder and looks of fury, 
and, turning pale as death, endeavored to 
obey his orders, and tottered toward the 
door. Her limbs failed in the attempt, and 
she fell on the stone floor in a manner 
which her situation might have rendered 
fatal.—The blood gushed from her face.— 
Halbert Glendinning brooked not a sight 
so brutal, but, uttering a deep imprecation, 
started from his seat, and laid his hand on 
his sword, under the strong impulse of pass- 
ing it through the body of the oruel and 
hard-hearted ruffian. But Christie of the 
Clinthill, guessing his intention, threw his 
arms around him, and prevented him from 
stirring to execute his purpose. 

The impulse to such an act of violence 
was indeed but momentary, as it instantly 
appeared that Avenel himself, shocked at 
the effects of his violence, was lifting up 
and endeavoring to soothe in his own way 
the terrified Catherine. 

“Peace,” he said, ‘‘prithee, peace, thou 
silly minion—why, Kate, though I listen 
not to this tramping preacher, I said not 
what might happen an thou dost bear mea 
stout boy. There—there—dry thy tears— 
call thy women.—So ho!—where be these 
queans? — Christie —Rowley—Hutcheon— 
drag them hither by the hair of the head!” 

A half-dozen of startled wild-looking 
females rushed into the room, and bore out 
her who might be either termed their mis- 
tress or theircompanion. She showed little 
sign of life, except by groaning faintly and 
keeping her hand on her side. 

No sooner had this luckless female been 
conveyed from the apartment, than the 
Baron, advancing to the table, filled and 
drank a deep goblet of wine; then, putting 
an obvious restraint on his passions, turned 
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to the preacher, who stood horror-struck 
at the scene he had witnessed, and said, 
“You have borne too hard on us, Sir 
Preacher—but coming with the commenda- 
tions which you have brought me, I doubt 
not but your meaning was good, But we 
are a wilder folk than you inland men of 
Fife and Lothian. Be advised, therefore, 
by me—Spur not an unbroken horse—put 
not your ploughshare too deep into new 
land—Preach to us spiritual liberty, and we 
will hearken to you.—But we will give no 
way to spiritual bondage.—Sit, therefore, 
down, and pledge me in old sack, and we 
will talk over other matters,” 

“Tt is from spiritual bondage,” said the 
preacher, in the same tone of admonitory 
reproof, ‘‘that I came to deliver you—it is 
from a bondage more fearful than that of 
the heaviest earthly gyves—it is from your 
own evil passions.” 

“Sit down,” said Avenel fiercely; ‘‘sit 
down while the play is good—else by my 
father’s crest and my mother’s honor 

‘‘Now,” whispered Christie of the Clint- 
hill to Halbert, ‘‘if he refuse to sit down, I 
would not give a grey groat for his head.” 

‘‘Lord Baron,” said Warden, ‘‘thou hast 
placed me in extremity. But if the ques- 
tion be, whether I am to hide the light 
which J am commanded to show forth, or to 
lose the light of this world, my choice is 
made. I say to thee, like the Holy Baptist 
to Herod, it is not lawful for thee to have 
this woman; and I say it though bonds and 
death be the consequence, counting my life 
as nothing in comparison of the ministry 
to which Iam called.” 

Juhan Avenel, enraged at the firmness 
of this reply, flung from his right hand the 
cup in which he was about to drink to his 
guest, and from the other cast off the 
hawk, which flew wildly through the apart- 
ment. His first motion was to lay hand 
upon his dagger. But, changing his reso- 
lution, he exclaimed, ‘“To the dungeon with 
this insolent stroller!—I will hear no man 
speak a word to him.—Look to the falcon, 
Christie, thou fool—an she escape, I will 
despatch you after her every man—Away 
with that hypocritical dreamer—drag him 
hence if he resist!” 

He was obeyed in both points. Christie 
of the Clinthill arrested the hawk’s flight, 
by putting his foot on her jesses, and so 
holding her fast, while Henry Warden was 
led off, without having shown the slightest 
symptoms of terror, by two of the Baron’s 
satellites. Julian Avenel walked the apart- 
ment for a short time in sullen silence, and 
despatching one of his attendants with a 
whispered message, which probably related 
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to the health of the unfortunate Catherine, 
he said aloud, ‘‘These rash and meddling 
priests—By Heaven! they make us worse 
than we would be without them.’* 

The answer which he presently received 
seemed somewhat to pacify his angry mood, 
and he took his place at the board, com- 
manding his retinue to do the like. All 
sat down in silence. and began the repast. 

During the meal Christie in vain at- 
tempted to engage his youthful companion 
in earousal, or, at least, in conversation. 
Halbert Glendinning pleaded fatigue, and 
expressed himself unwilling to take any 
liquor stronger than the heather ale, which 
was at that time frequently used at meals. 
Thus every effort at joviality died away, 


until the Baron, striking his hand against! 


the table, as if impatient of the long un- 
broken silence, cried out aloud, ‘‘What ho! 
my masters—are ye Border-riders, and sit 
as mute over your meal as a mess of monks 
and friars?—Some one sing, if no one list 
to speak. Meat eaten without either mirth 
or music is ill of digestion,—lLouis,” he 
added, speaking to one of the youngest of 
his followers, ‘‘thou art ready enough to 
sing when no one bids thee.” 

The young man looked first at his mas- 
ter, then up to the arched roof of the hall, 
then drank off the horn of ale, or wine, 
which stood beside him, and with a rough. 
yet not unmelodious voice, sung the follow- 
ing ditty to the ancient air of ‘‘Blue Bon- 
nets over the Border.” 


I. 


March march, Ettrick and Teviotdale. 
Why the dei! dinna ye march forward in order? 
March, march, Eskdale and Liddesdale, 
All the Blue Bonnets are bound for the Border. 
Many a banner spread, 
Flutters above your head, 
Many a crest that is famous in story; 
Mount and make ready then, 
Sons of the mountain glen, 
Fight for the Queen and the old Scottish glory! 


iL. 


Come from the hills where the hirsels are grazing, 
Come from the glen of the buck and the roe; 
Come to the crag where the beacon is blazing, 
Come with the buckler, the lance, and the bow. 
Trump:zts are sounding, 
» War-steeds are bounding, 
Stand to your arms then, and march in good 
order; ff 
England shall many a day 
Tell of the bloody fray, 
W-hen the Blue Bonnets came over the Border) } 


* Note H Julian Avenel. 

+ [A spirited ballad in the same strain, called 
Genera! Lesly’s Mareh to Longmarston Moor, is 
printed in Allan Ramsay’s 7ea- Table Miscellany, 
and other collections. ] 
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The song, rude as it was, had in it that 
warlike character which at any other time 
would have roused Halbert’s spirit; but at 
present the charm of minstrelsy had no 
effect upon him. He made it his request 
to Christie to suffer him to retire to rest, a 
request with which that worthy person, 
seeing no chance of making a favorable im- 
pression on his intended proselyte in his 
present humor, was at length pleased to 
comply. But no Sergeant Kite, who ever 
practised the profession of recruiting, was 
more attentive that his object should not 
escape him, than was Christie of the Clint- 
hill. He indeed conducted Halbert Glen- 
dinning to a small apartment overlooking 
the lake, which was accommodated with a 
truckle bed. But before quitting him, 
Christie took special care to give a look to 
the bars which crossed the outside of the 
window, and when he left the apartment, 
he failed not to give the key a double turn; 
circumstances which convinced young Glen- 
dinning that there was no intention of suf- 
fering him to depart from the Castle of 
Avenel at his own time and pleasure. He 
judged it, however, most prudent to let 
these alarming symptoms pass without ob- 
servation. 

No sooner did he find himself in undis- 
turbed solitude, than he ran rapidly over 
the events of the day in his recollection, 
and to his surprise found that his own pre- 
carious fate, and even the death of Piercie 
Shafton, made less impression on him than 
the singularly bold and determined conduct 
of his companion, Henry Warden. Provi- 
dence, which suits its instruments to the 
end they are to achieve, had awakened in 
the cause of Reformation in Scotland, a 
body of preachers of more energy than re- 
finement, bold in spirit, and strong in faith, 
contemners of whatever stood betwixt them 
and their principal object, and seeking the 
advancement of the great cause in which 
they labored by the roughest road, pro- 
vided it were the shortest. The soft breeze 
may wave the willow, but it requires the 
voice of the tempest to agitate the boughs 
of the oak; and, accordingly, to milder 
hearers, and in a less rude age, their man- 
ners would have been ill adapted, but they 
were singularly successful in their mission 
to the rude people to whom it was ad- 
dressed. 

Owing to these reasons, Halbert Glen- 
dinning, who had resisted and repelled the 
arguments of the preacher, was forcibly 
struck by the firmness of his demeanor in 
the dispute with Julian Avenel. It might 
be discourteous, and most certainly it was 
incautious, to choose such a place and such 
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an audience, for upbraiding with his trans- 
gressions a baron, whom both manners and 
situation placed in full possession of imde- 
pendent power. But the conduct of the 
preacher was uncompromising, firm, manly, 
and obviously grounded upon the deepest 
conviction which duty and principle could 
afford; and Glendinning, who had viewed 
the conduct of Avenel with the deepest 
abhorrence, was proportionally interested 
in the brave old man, who had ventured 
life rather than withhold the censure due 
to guilt. This pitch of virtue seemed to 
him to be in religion what was demanded 
by chivalry of her votaries in war; an abso- 
Iute surrender of all selfish feelings, and a 
combination of every energy proper to the 
human mind, to discharge the task which 
duty demanded. 

Halbert was at the period when youth is 
most open to generous emotions, and knows 
best how to appreciate them in others, and 
he felt, although he hardly knew why, 
that, whether catholic or heretic, the safety 
of this man deeply interested him. Curios- 
ity mingled with the feeling, and led him 
to wonder what the nature of those doc- 
trines conld be, which stole their votary so 
completely from himself, and devoted him 
to chains or to death as their sworn cham- 
pion. He had indeed been told of saints 
and martyrs of former days, who had braved 
for their religious faith the extremity of 
death and torture. But their spirit of 
enthusiastic devotion had long slept in the 
ease and indolent habits of their successors, 
and their adventures, like those of knights- 
errant, were rather read for amusement 
than for edification. A new impulse had 
been necessary to rekindle the energies of 
religious zeal, and that impulse was now 
operating in favor of a purer religion, with 
one of whose steadiest votaries the youth 
had now met for the first time. 

The sense that he himself was a prisoner, 
under the power of this savage chieftain, 
by no means diminished Halbert’s interest 
in the fate of his fellow-sufferer, while he 
determined at the same time so far to emu- 
late his fortitude, that neither threats nor 
suffering should compel him to enter into 
the service of such a master. The possibil- 
ity of escape next occurred to him, and 
though with little hope of effecting it in 
that way, Glendinning proceeded to ex- 
amine more particularly the window of the 
apartment. The apartment was situated 
in the first story of the castle; and was not 
so far from the rock on which it was 
founded, but that an active'and bold man 
might, with little assistance, descend to ‘a 
shelf of the rock which was immediately 


below the window, and from thence either 
leap or drop himself down into the lake 
which lay before his eye, clear and blue in 
the placid light of a full summer’s moon— 
‘“Were I once placed on that ledge,” 
thought Glendinning, ‘‘Julian Avenel and 
Christie had seen the last of me.” The 
size of the window favored such an attempt, 
but the stanchions or iron bars seemed to 
form an insurmountable obstacle. 

While Halbert Glendinning gazed from 
the window with that eagerness of hope 
which was prompted by the energy of his 
character and his determination not to yield 
to circumstances, his ear caught some sounds 
from below, and listening with more atten- 
tion, he could distinguish the voice of the 
preacher engaged in his solitary devotions, 
To open a correspondence with him _ be- 
came immediately his object, and failing to 
do so by less marked sounds, he at length 
ventured to speak, and was answered from 
beneath—‘‘Is it thou, my son?” The voice 
of the prisoner now sounded more distinctly 
than when it was first heard, for Warden 
had approached the smail aperture which, 
serving his prison for a window, opened 
just betwixt the wall and the rock, and ad- 
mitted a scanty portion of light through a 
wall of immense thickness. This sowpirail 
being placed exactly under Halbert’s win- 
dow, the contiguity permitted the prisoners 
to converse in a low tone, when Halbert 
declared his intention to escape, and the 
possibility he saw of achieving his purpose, 
but for the iron stanchions of the window 
—‘‘Prove thy strength, my son, in the 
name of God!” said the preacher. Halbert 
obeyed him more in despair than hope, but 
to his great astonishment, and somewhat to 
his terror, the bar parted asunder near the 
bottom, and the longer part being easily 
bent outward, and not secured with lead in 
the upper socket, dropt out into Halbert’s 
hand, He immediately whispered, but as 
energetically as a whisper could be ex- 
pressed—‘‘By Heaven, the bar has given 
way in my hand!” 

“Thank Heaven, my son, instead of 
swearing by it,” answered Warden from his 
dungeon. 

With little effort Halbert Glendinning 
forced himself through the opening thus 
wonderfully effected, and using his leathern 
sword-belt as a rope to assist him, let him- 
self safely drop on the shelf of rock upon 
which the preacher’s window opened. But 
through this no passage could be effected, 
being scarce larger than a loophole for 
musketry, and apparently constructed for 
that purpose. 

‘‘Are there no means by which I can 
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assist your escape, my father?” said Hal- 
bert. 

‘There are none, my son,” answered the 
preacher, ‘“‘but if thou wilt ensure my 
safety, that may be in thy power.” 

‘“‘T will labor earnestly for it,” said the 
youth. 

“Take then a letter which I will pres- 
ently write, for I have the means of hght 
and writing materials in my scrip—Hasten 
toward Edinburgh, and on the way thou 
wilt meet a body of horse marching south- 
ward—Give this to their leader, and ac- 
quaint him of the state in which thou hast 
left me. It may hap that thy doing so will 
advantage thyself.” 

In a minute or two the lght of a taper 
gleamed through the shot-hole, and very 
shortly after, the preacher, with the assist- 
ance of his statf, pushed a billet to Glen- 
dinning through the window. 

“God bless thee, my son,” said the old 
man, ‘‘and complete the marvelous work 
which he has begun.” 

“Amen! answered Halbert, with sol- 
cmmty. and proceeded on his enterprise. 

He hesitated a moment whether he should 
attempt to descend to the edge of the water; 
but the steepness of the rock, and darkness 
ef the night, rendered the enterprise too 
dangerous. He clasped his hands above his 
head and boldly sprung from the precipice, 
shooting himself forward into the air as far 
as he could for fear of sunken rocks, and 
alighted on the lake, head foremost, with 
such force as sunk him for a minute below 
the surface. But strong, long-breathed, 
and accustomed to such exercise, Halbert, 
even though encumbered with his sword, 
dived and rose like a sea-fowl, and swam 
ucross the lake in the northern direction. 
When he landed and looked back on the 
castle. he could observe that the alarm had 
been given, for lights glanced from window 
to window, and he heard the drawbridge 
lowered. and the tread of horses’ feet upon 
the causeway. But, little alarmed for the 
consequence of a pursuit during the dark- 
ness, he wrung the water from his dress, 
and, plunging into the moors, directed his 
course to the north-east by the assistance 
of the polar star. 


CHAPTER XXVI. ‘ 


Why, what an intricate impeach is this! 

I think you all have drank of Circee’s cup. 

If here you housed him, here he would have been; 

If he were mad, he would not plead so coldly. 
Comrpy or Errors. 


THE course of our story, leaving for the 
present Halbert Glendinning to the guid- 
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ance of his courage and his fortune, returns 
to the Tower of Glendearg,; where matters 
in the meanwhile fell out with which it is 
most fitting that the reader should be 93- 
quainted. 

The meal was prepared at noontide with 
all the care which Elspeth and 'Tibb, as- 
sisted by the various accommodations which 
had been supphed from the Monastery, 
could bestow on it. ‘heir dialogue ran on 
as usual in the intervals of their labor, 
partly as between mistress and servant, 
partly as maintained by gossips of nearly 
equal quality. 

‘‘Look to the minced meat, Tibb,” said 
Elspeth; ‘‘and turn the broach even, thou 
good-for-nothing Simmie,—thy wits are 
harrying birds’ nests, child.—Weel, Tibb, 
this is a fasheous job, this Sir Piercie lying 
leaguer with us up bere, and wha kens for 
how lang?” 

‘‘A fasheous job indeed,” answered her 
faithful attendant, ‘‘and little good did the 
name ever bring to fair Scotland. Ye may 
have your hands fuller of them than they 
are yet. Mony a sair heart have the 
Piercies given to Scots wife and bairns with 
their pricking on the Borders. There was 
Hotspur and many more of that bloody 
kindred, have sate in our skirts since Mal- 
colm’s time, as Martin says!” 

“‘Martin should keep a_ weel-scrapit 
tongue in his head,’’ said Elspeth, ‘‘and 
not slander the kin of any body that quar- 
ters at Glendearg; forby, that Sir Piercie 
Shafton is much respected with the holy 
fathers of the community, and they will 
make up tous ony fasherie that we may have 
with him, either by good word or good deed, 
I’se warrant them. He isa considerate lord 
the Lord Abbot.’’ 

‘And weel he likes asaft seat to his hinder 
end,’’ said Tibb; ‘‘I have seen a belted 
baron sit on a bare bench, and find nae 
fault. But an ye are pleased, mistress, I 
am pleased.”’ 

‘‘Now, in good time, here comes Mysie 
of the Mill.—And whare hae ye been, lass, 
for a’s gane wrang without you?” said 
Elspeth. 

“JT just gaed a blink up the burn,”’ said 
Mysie,‘‘for the young lady has been down 
on her bed, and is no just that weel—So I 
gaed a gliff up the burn.’’ 

‘To see the young lads come hame frae 
the sport, I will warrant you,”’ said Elspeth. 
Ay, ay, Tibb, that’s the way the young folk 
guide us, Tibbie—leave us to do the wark, 
and out to the play themsells.’’ 

‘““Ne’er a bit of that, mistress,”’ said the 
Maid of the Mill, stripping her round 


| pretty arms, and looking actively and good- 
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humoredly round for some duty that she 
could discharge, ‘‘but just—I thought ye 
might like to ken if they were coming back, 
just to get the dinner forward.”’ 

‘And saw ye ought of them then?’? de- 
manded Elspeth. 

‘‘Not the least tokening,’’ said Mysie, 
“though I got to the head of a knowe, and 
though the Hnglish knight’s beautiful white 
feather could have been seen over all the 
bushes in the Shaw.”’ 

“The knight’s white feather!’’ said Dame 
Glendinning; ‘‘ye are a silly hempie—my 
Halbert’s high head will be seen farther 


_ than his feather, let it be as white as it like, 


I trow.”’ 

Mysie made no answer, but began to 
knead dough for wastel-cake with all de- 
spatch, observing that Sir Piercie had par- 
taken of that dainty, and commended it 
upon the preceding day. And presently, in 
order to place on the fire the girdle, or iron 
plate on which these cates were to be baked, 
she displaced a stew-pan in which some of 
Tibb’s delicacies were submitted to the ac- 
tion of the kitchen fire. Tibb muttered 
betwixt her teeth—‘‘And it is the broth for 
my sick bairn, that maun make room for 
the dainty Southron’s wastel-bread. It was 
a blithe time in Wight Wallace’s day, or 
good King Robert’s, when the pock-puddins 
gat naething here but hard straiks and 
bloody crowns. But we will see how it will 
a’ end.”’ 

Elspeth did not think it proper to notice 
these discontented expressions of Tibbie, 
but they sunk into her mind; for she was 
apt to consider her as a sort of authority in 
matters of war and policy, with which her 
former experience as bower-woman at 
Avenel Castle made her better acquainted 
than were the peaceful inhabitants of the 
Halidome. She only spoke, however, to 
express her surprise that the hunters did 
not return. 

“‘And they come not back the sooner,”’ 
said Tibb, ‘‘they will fare the waur,> for 
the meat will be roasted to a cinder—and 
there is poor Simmie that can turn the spit 
nae langer: the bairn is melting like an ici- 
cle in warm water—Gang awa, bairn, and 
take a mouthful of the caller air, and I will 
turn the broach till ye come back.”’ 

“Rin up to the bartizan at the tower- 
head, callant,’’? said Dame Glendinning, 
‘the air will be callerer there than ony 
gate else, and bring us word if our Halbert 
and the gentleman are coming down the 
glen.”’ 

The boy lingered long enough to allow 
his substitute, Tibb Tackct, heartily to tire 
of her own gencrosity, and of his cricket- 
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stool by the side of a huge fire. He at 
length returned with the news that he had 
seen nobody. 

The matter was not remarkable so far as 
Halbert Glendinning was concerned, for, 
patient alike of want and of fatigue, it was 
no uncommon circumstance for him to re- 
main in the wilds till curfew time. But 
nobody had given Sir Piercie Shafton credit’ 
for being so keen a sportsman, and the idea 
of an. Englishman preferring the chase to 
his dinner was altogether inconsistent with 
their preconceptions of the national charac- 
ter. Amidst wondering and conjecturing, 
the usual dinner-hour passed long away; and 
the inmates of the tower, taking: a hasty 
meal themselves, adjourned their more sol- 
emn preparations until the hunters’ return 
at night, since it seemed now certain that 
their eport had either carried them to a 
greater distance, or engaged ‘them for a. 
longer time than bad been expected. 

About four hours after noon, arrived, not. 
the expected sportsmen, but an unlooked- 
for visitant, the Sub-Prior from the Mon- 
astery. The scene of the preceding day 
had dwelt on the mind of Father Eustace, 
who was of that keen and penetrating cast 
of mind which loves not to leave unascer- 
tained whatever.of mysterious is subjected 
to its inquiry. His kindness was interested 
in the family of Glendearg, which he had 
now known fora long time; and besides, the 
community was interested in the preserva. 
tion of the peace betwixt Sir Piercie Shafton 
and his youthful host, since whatever migh' 
draw public attention on the former, coulc 
not fail to be prejudicial to the Monastery, 
which was already threatened by the hand 
of power. He found the family assembled 
all but Mary Avenel, and was informed that 
Halbert Glendinning had accompanied the 
stranger on a day’s sport. So far was well. 
They had not returned; but when did youth 
and sport conceive themselves bound by set 
hours? and the circumstance excited no 
alarm in his mind. 

While he was conversing with Edward 
Glendinning touching his progress in the 
studies he had pointed out to him, they 
were startled by ashriek from Mary Avenel’s 
apartment, which drew the whole family 
thither in headlong haste. They found her 
in a swoon in the arms of old Martin, who 
was bitterly accusing himself of having 
killed her; so indeed it seemed, for her pale 
features and closed eyes argued rather a dead 
corpse than a living person. The whole 
family were instantly in tumult. Snatching 
her from Martin’s arms with the eagerness 
of affectionate terror, Edward bore her to the 
casement, that she might receive the influ- 
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ence of the open air; the Sub-Prior, who, 
like many of his profession, had some 
knowledge of medicine, hastened to pre- 
scribe the readiest remedies which occurred 
to him, and the terrified females contended 
with and impeded each other, in their rival 
efforts to be useful. 

“Tt has been ane of her weary ghaists,”’ 
‘said Dame Glendinning. 

‘It’s just a trembling on her spirits, as 
her blessed mother used to have,’’ said Tibb. 

“‘Tt’s some ill news has come ower her,”’ 
said the miller’s maiden; while burnt 
feathers, cold water, and all the usual means 
of restoring suspended animation, were em- 
ployed alternately, and with little effect. 

At length a new assistant, who had joined 
the group unobserved, tendered his aid in 
the following terms: -—“How is this, my 
most fair Discretion? What cause hath 
moved the ruby current of life to rush back 
to the citadel of the heart, leaving pale 
those features in which it should have de- 
lighted to meander for ever?—Let me ap- 
proach her,”’ he said, ‘‘with this sovereign 
essence, distilled by the fair hands of the 
divine Urania, and powerful to recall fugi- 
tive life, even if it were trembling, on the 
verge of departure.’ 

Thus speaking, Sir Piercie Shafton knelt 
down, and most gracefully presented to the 
nostrils of Mary Avenel a silver pouncet- 
box, exquisitely chased, containing a sponge 
dipped in the essence which he recom- 
mended so highly. Yes, gentle reader, it 
was Sir Piercie Shafton himself who thus 
unexpectedly proffered his good offices! his 
cheeks, indeed, very pale, and some part of 
his dress stained wtih blood, but not other- 
wise appearing different from what he was 
on the preceding evening. But no sooner 
had Mary Avenel opened her eyes, and fixed 
them on the figure of the officious courtier, 
than she screamed faintly, and exclaimed, 

—‘‘Secure the murderer!”’ 

Those present stood aghast with astonish- 
ment, and none more so ‘than the Euphuist, 
who found himself so suddenly and so 
strangely accused by the patient whom he 
was endeavoring to succor, and who repelled 
his attempts to yield her assistance with all 
the energy of abhorrence. 

“Take him away!’ she exclaimed— 
“‘take away the murderer!’ 

“Now, by. my knighthood,’’ answered 
Sir Piercie, ‘‘your lovely faculties either of 
mind or body are, O my most fair Discre- 
tion, obnubilated by some strange halluci- 
nation. For either your eyes do not discern 
that it is Piercie Shafton, your most devoted 
Affability, who now stands before you, or 
else, your eyes discerning truly, your mind 
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|hath most erroneously concluded that he 
hath been guilty of some delict or violence 
to which his hand is a stranger. No mur- 
der, O most scornful Discretion, hath been 
this day done, saying but that which your 
angry glances are now performing on your 
most devoted captive.”’ 

He was here interrupted by the Sub-Prior, 
who had, in the meantime, been speaking 
with Martin apart, and had received from 
him an account of the circumstances, which, 
suddenly communicated to Mary ‘Avenel, 
had thrown her into this state. ‘Sir 
Knight,”’ said the Svb-Prior, in a very 
solemn tone, yet with some hesitation, 

‘‘cireumstances have been communicated 
to us of a nature so extraordinary, that, re- 
luctant as I am to exercise such authority 
over a guest of our venerable community, I 
am constrained to request from you an ex- 
planation of them. You left this tower 
early in the morning, accompanied by a 
youth, Halbert Glendinning, the eldest son 
of this good dame, and you return hither 
without “him. Where, and at what hour, 
did you part company from him?” 

The English knight paused for a mo- 
ment, and then replied, “‘I marvel that 
your reverence employs so grave a tene to 
enforce so light a question. I parted with 
the villagio whom you call Halbert Glen- 
dinning some hour or twain after sunrise.”’ 

‘‘And at what place, I pray you?’’ said 
the monk. 

“‘In a deep ravine, where a fountain rises 
at the base of a huge rock; an earth-born 
Titan, which heaveth up its grey head, 
even as em 

““Spare us farther description,” said the 
Sub-Prior; ‘‘we know the spot. But that 
youth hath not since been heard of, and it 
will fall on you to account for him.” 

‘*My bairn! my bairn!” exclaimed Dame 
Glendinning. ‘*Yes, holy father, make the 
villain account for my bairn!” 

*‘T swear, good woman, by bread and by 
water, which are the props of our life 

‘Swear by wine and wastel-bread, for 
these are the props of thy life, thou greedy 
Southron!” said Dame Glendinning;—‘‘a 
base belly-god, to come here to eat the best, 
and practise on our lives that give it to him!” 

“T tell thee, woman,” said Sir Piercie 


hunting.” 

“A black hunting it has been to him, 
poor bairn,” replied Tibb; ‘‘and sae I said 
it wad prove since I first saw the false South- 
ron snout of thee. Little good comes of 
a Pier cie’s hunting, from Chevy Chase till 
now.” 

‘Be silent, woman,” 


said the Sub-Prior, 


Shafton, ol did but go with thy son to the 
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“‘and rail not upon the English knight; we 
do not yet know of anything beyond suspi- 
Cons’ 

‘“We will ‘have his heart’s blood!” said 
Dame Glendinning; and, seconded by the 
faithful Tibbie, she made such a sudden 
onslaught on the unlucky Euphuist, as must 
have terminated in something serious, had 
not the monk, aided by Mysie Happer, in- 
terposed to protect him from their fury. 
Edward had left the apartment the instant 
the disturbance broke out, and now entered, 


sword in hand, followed by Martin and) 


Jasper, the one having a hunting-spear in 
his hand, the other a cross-bow. 

‘*Keep the door,” he said to his two at- 
tendants; ‘‘shoot him or stab him without 
mercy, should he attempt to break forth; if 
he offers an escape, by Heaven he shall 
die!” 

‘““How now, Edward,” said the Sub- 
Prior; “‘how is this that you so far forget 
yourself? meditating violence to a guest, 
and in my presence, who represent your 
liege lord?” 

Edward stepped forward with his drawn 
sword in his hand. ‘‘Pardon me, reverend 
father,” he said, ‘‘but in this matter the 
voice of nature speaks louder and stronger 
than yours. I turn my sword’s point against 
this proud man, and I demand of him the 
blood of my brother—the blood of my 
father’s son—of the heir of our name! * If 
he denies to give me a true account of him, 
he shall not deny me vengeance.” 

Embarrassed as he was, Sir Piercie Shaf- 
ton showed no personal fear. ‘‘Put up thy 
sword,” he said, ‘‘young man; not in the 
same day does Piercie Shafton contend with 
two peasants.” 

‘‘Hear him! he confesses the deed, holy 
father,” said Edward. 

““Be patient, my son,” said the Sub-Prior, 
endeavoring to soothe the feelings which he 
could not otherwise control, ‘‘be patient— 
thou wilt attain the ends of justice better 
through my means than thine own_vio- 
lence—And you, women, be silent—Tuibb, 
remove your mistress and Mary Avenel.” 

While Tibb, with the assistance of the 
other females of the household, bore the 
poor mother and Mary Avenel into sepa- 
rate apartments, and while Edward, still 
keeping his sword in his hand, hastily trav- 
ersed the room, as if to prevent the possi- 
bility of Sir Piercie Shafton’s escape, the 
Sub-Prior insisted upon knowing from the 
perplexed knight the particulars which he 
knew respecting Halbert Glendinning. 
His situation became extremely embarrass- 
ing, for what he might with safety have 
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volting to his pride, that he could not bring 
himself to enter into the detail; and of 
Halbert’s actual fate, he knew, as the reader 
is well aware, absolutely nothing. 

The father in the meanwhile pressed him 
with remonstrances, and prayed him to 
observe, he would greatly prejudice him- 
self by declining to give a full account of 
the transactions of the day. ‘‘You cannot 
deny,” he said, ‘‘that yesterday you seemed 
to take the most violent offence at this un- 
fortunate youth; and that you suppressed 
your resentment so suddenly as to impress 
us all with surprise. Last night you pro- 
posed to him this day’s hunting party, and 
you set out together by break of day. You 
parted, you said, at the fountain near the 
rock, about an hour or twain after sunrise, 
and it appears that before you parted you 
had beeo at strife together.” 

“‘T said not so,” repled the knight. 
‘*Here is a coil, indeed, about the absence 
of a rustical bondsman, who, I dare say, 
hath gone off (if he be gone) to join the 
next rascally band of freebooters! Ye ask 
me, a knight of the Piercie’s lineage, to 
account for such an insignificant fugitive, 
and I answer,—let me know the price of 
his head, and I will pay it to your convent 
treasurer.” 

“You admit, then, that you have slain 
my brother?” said Edward, interfering 
once more; “‘I will presently show you at 
what price we Scots rate the lives of our 
friends.” 

“*Peace, Edward, peace—I entreat—I 
command thee,” said the Sub-Prior. ‘‘And 
you, Sir Knight, think better of us than to 
suppose you may spend Scottish blood, and 
reckon for it as for wine spilt in a drunken 
revel. This youth was no bondsman—thou 
well knowest, that in thine own land thou 
hadst not dared to lift thy sword against 
the meanest subject of England, but her 
laws would have called thee to answer for 
the deed. Do not hope it will be otherwise 
here, for you will but deceive yourself.” 

“You drive me beyond my patience,” said 
the Euphuist, ‘‘even as the over-driven ox 
is urged into madness!—What can I tell 
you of a young fellow whom I have not 
seen since the second hour after sunrise?” 

‘But can you explain in what circum- 
stances you parted with him?” said the 
monk. 

“What are the circumstances, in the 
devil’s name, which you desire should be 
explained ?—for although I protest against 
this constraint as alike unworthy and in- 
hospitable, yet would I willingly end this 
fray, provided that by words it may be 


told of the issue of their combat was so re-, ended,” said the knight. 


“Tf these end it not.” said Edward, 
“blows shall, and that full speedily.” 

“Peace, impatient boy!” said the Sub- 
Prior; ‘‘and do you, Sir Piercie Shafton, 
acquaint me why the ground is bloody by 
the verge of the fountain in Corri-nan- 
shian, where, as you say yourself, you 
parted from Halbert Glendinning?” 

Resolute not to avow his defeat if pos- 
sibly he could avoid it, the knight answered 
in a haughty tone, that he supposed it was 
no unusual thing to find the turf bloody 
where hunters had slain a deer. 

‘And did you bury your game as well as 
kill it?” said the monk. ‘‘We must know 
from you who is the tenant of that grave, 
that newly-made grave, beside the very foun- 
tain whose margin is so deeply crimsoned 
with blood ?—thou seest thou canst not evade 
me; therefore be ingenuous, and tell us 
the fate of this unhappy youth, whose body 
is doubtless lyimg under that bloody turf.” 

‘If it be,” said Sir Piercie, ‘‘they must 
have buried him alive; for I swear to thee, 
reverend father, that this rustic juvenal 
parted from me in perfect health. Let the 
grave be searched, and if his body be found, 
then deal with me as ye list.” 

‘It is not my sphere to determine thy 
fate, Sir Knight, but that of the Lord 
Abbot, and the right reverend Chapter. 
It is but my duty to collect such mforma- 
tion as may best possess their wisdom with 
the matters which have chanced.” 

““Might I presume so far, reverend 
father,” said the knight, ‘‘I should wish to 
know the author and evidence of all these 
suspicions, so unfoundedly urged against 
me?” 

‘Tt is soon told,” said the Sub-Prior; 
“nor do I wish to disguise it, if it can avail 
you in your defence. This maiden, Mary 
Avenel, apprehending that you nourished 
malice against her foster-brother under a 
friendly brow, did advisedly send up the 
old man, Martin Tacket, to follow your 
footsteps and to prevent mischief. But it 
seems that your evil passions had outrun 
precaution: for when he came to the spot, 
guided by your footsteps upon the dew, he 
found but the bloody turf and the new 
covered grave; and after long and vain 
search through the wilds after Halbert and 
yourself, he brought back the sorrowful 
news to her who had sent him.” 

“Saw he not my doublet, I pray you?” 
said Sir Piercie; ‘‘for when I came to my- 
self, I found that I was wrapped in my 
eloak, but without my under garment, as 
your reverence may observe.” 

So saying. he opened his cloak, forget- 
ting, with his characteristical inconsist- 
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‘ency, that he showed his shirt stained 
with blood. ; 

“How! cruel man,” said the monk, when 
he observed this confirmation of his suspi- 
cions; ‘‘wilt thou deny the guilt, even while 
thou bearest on thy person the blood thou 
hast shed? Wilt thou longer deny that 
thy rash hand has robbed a mother of a 
son, our community of a vassal, the Queen 
of Scotland of a lege subject? and what 
canst. thou expect, but that, at the least, 
we deliver thee up to England, as undeserv- 
ing our farther protection?” 

‘““By the Saints!” said the knight, now 
driven to extremity, ‘‘if this blood be the 
witness against me, it is but rebel blood, 
since this morning at sunrise it flowed 
within my own veins.” 

“How were that possible, Sir Piercie 
Shafton,” said the monk, ‘‘since I see no 
wound from whence it can have flowed?” 

“That,” said the knight, “‘is the most 
mysterious part of the transaction—See 
here!” 

So saying, he undid his shirt collar, and, 
opening his bosom, showed the spot through 
which Halbert’s sword had passed, but al- 
ready cicatrized, and bearing the appearance 
of a wound lately healed. 

“This exhausts my patience, Sir Knight,” 
said the Sub-Prior, ‘‘and is adding insult 
to violence and injury. Do you hold me 
for ‘a child or an idiot, that you pretend to 
make me believe that the fresh blood with 
which your shirt is stained, flowed from a 
wound which has been healed for weeks or 
months? Wnhappy mocker, thinkest thou 
thus to blind us? ‘Too well do we know 
that it is the blood of your victim, wrest- 
ling with yon in the desperate and mortal 
struggle, which has thus dyed your apparel.” 

The knight, after a moment’s recollec- 
tion, said in reply, ‘‘I will be epen with 
you, my father—bid these men stand out 
of ear-shot, and I will tell you all I know 
of this mysterious business; and muse not, 
good father, though it may pass thy wit to 
expound it, for 1 vouch to you it is too 
dark for mine own.” 

The monk commanded Edward and the 
two men to withdraw, assuring the former 
that his conference with the prisoner should 
be brief, and giving him permission to 
keep watch at the door of the. apartment; 
without which allowance he might, per- 
haps, have had some difficulty in procuring 
his absence. Edward had no sooner left 
the chamber, than he despatched messen- 
gers to one or two families of the Halidome, 
with whose sons his brother and he some- 
times associated, to tell them that Halbert 
{Glendinning had been murdered by an 
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Englishman, and to require them to repair 
to the Tower of Glendearg without delay. 
The duty of revenge in such cases was held 
so sacred, that he had no reason to doubt they 
would instantly come with such assistance 
as would insure the detention of the pris- 
oner. He then locked the doors of the 
tower, both inner and outer, and also the 
gate of the courtyard. Having taken these 
precautions, he made a hasty visit to the 
females of the family, exhausting himself 
in efforts to console them, and in protesta- 
tions that he would have vengeance for his 
murdered brother. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Now, by Our Lady, Sheriff, ‘tis hard reckoning, 
That I, with every odds of birth and barony, 
Should be detain’d here for the casual death 
Of a wild forester, whose utmost having 
Is but the brazen buckle of the belt 
In which he'sticks his hedge-knife. 

Oup Puay. 


Waite Edward was making preparations 
for securing and punishing the supposed 
murderer of his brother, with an intense 
thirst for vengeance, which had not hitherto 
shown itself as part of his character, Sir 
Piercie Shafton made such communications 
as it pleased him to the Sub-Prior, who 
listened with great attention, though the 
knight’s narrative was none of the clearest, 
especially as his self-conceit led him to con- 
ceal or abridge the details which were 
necessary to render it intelligible. 

“You are to know,” he said, ‘‘reverend 
father, that this rustical juvenal, having 
chosen to offer me, in the presence of your 
venerable Superior, yourself, and other ex- 
cellent and worthy persons, besides the dam-~- 
sel, Mary Avenel, whom I term my Discre- 
tion 1n all honor and kindness, a gross in- 
sult, rendered yet more intolerable by the 
time and place, my just resentment did so 
gain the mastery over my discretion, that I 
resolved to allow him the privileges of an 
equal, and to indulge him with the com- 
bat.” 

“But, Sir Knight,” said the Sub-Prior, 
“‘vou still leave two matters very obscure. 
First, why the token he presented to 
you gave you so much offence, as J with 
others witnessed; and then again, how the 
youth, whom you then met for the first, or, 
at least, the second,time, knew so much of 


your history as enabled him so greatly to 


move you.” 

The knight colored very deeply. 

“For your first query,” he said, ‘most 
reverend father, we will, 1f you please, pre- 
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termit it as nothing essential to the matter 
in hand; and for the second—I protest to 
you that I know as little of his means of 
knowledge as you do,-and that I am well- 
nigh persuaded he deals with Sathanas, of 
which more anon.—Well, sir—In the even- 
ing, I failed not to veil my purpose with a 
pleasant brow, as is the custom amongst us 
martialists, who never display the bloody 
colors of defiance in our countenance until 
our hand is armed to. fight under them. I 
amused the fair Discretion with some can- 
zonettes, and other toys, which could not 
but be ravishing to her inexperienced ears. 
I arose in the morning, and met my antag- 
onist, who, to say truth, for an inexperi- 
enced villagio, comported himself as stoutly 
as | could have desired.—So, coming to the 
encounter, reverend sir, I did try his mettle >» 
with some half-a-dozen of downright passes, 
with any one of which I could have been 
through his body, only that I was loth to 
take so fatal an advantage, but rather, 
mixing mercy with my just indignation, 
studied to inflict upon him some flesh- 
wound of no very fatal quality. But, sir, 
in the midst of my clemency, he, being in- 
stigated, I think, by the devil, did follow 
up his first offence with some insult of the 
same nature. Whereupon, being eager to 
punish him, I, made an estramazone, and 
my foot slipping at the same time—not 
from any fault of fence on my part, or any 
advantage of skill on his, but the devil 
having, as I said, taken up the matter in 
hand, and the grass being slippery,—ere I 
recovered my position I encountered his 
sword, which he had advanced, with my 
undefended person, so that, as I think, I 
was in some sort run through the body. 
My juvenal, being beyond measure appalled 
at his own unexpected and unmerited suc- 
cess in this strange encounter, takes the 
flight and leaves me there, and I fall into a 
dead swoon for the lack of the blood I had 
lost so foolishly—and when I awake, as 
from a sound sleep, I find myself lying, an 
it like you, wrapt up in my cloak at the 
foot of one of the birch-trees which stand 
together in/a clump near to this place. I 
feel my lmbs, and experience little pain, 
but much weakness—I put my hand to the 
wound—it was whole and skinned over as 
you now see it—I rise and come hither; 
and in these words you have my whole day’s 
story.” 

“T can only reply to so strange a tale,” 
answered the monk, ‘‘that it is scarce pos- 
sible that Sir Piercie Shafton can expect 
me to eredit it. Here is a quarrel, the 
cause of which you conceal,—a wound re- 
ceived in the morning, of which there is 
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no recent appearance at sunset.—a grave 
filled up, in which no body is deposited —| ‘ 
the vanquished found alive and well—the 
victor departed no man knows whither. 
These things, Sir Knight, hang not so well 
together, that I should receive them as 
gospel.” 

‘‘Reverend father,” answered Sir Piercie 
Shafton, ‘‘I pray you in the first place to 
observe, that if 1 offer peaceful and civil 
justification of that which I have already 
averred to be true, I do so only in devout 
dofercnce to your dress and to your order, 
protesting, thas t Loany other opposite, saving 
a vcan Of ralig a lady, or my liege 
prince, I would “not deign to support that 
which I had once attested, otherwise than 
with the point of my good sword. And so 
much being premised, I have to add, that 
I can but gage my honor as a gentleman, 
and my faith as a Catholic Christian, that 
the things which J have described to you 
have happened to me as I have described 
them, and not otherwise.” 

‘‘It is a deep assertion, Sir Knight,” an- 
swered the Sub-Prior; ‘‘yet, bethink you, 
it is only an assertion, and that no reason 
can be alleged why things should be beheved 
which are so contrary fo reason. Let me 
pray you to say whether the grave, which 
has been seen at your place of combat, was 
open or closed when your encounter took 
place?” 

‘Reverend father,” sa’. the !nishs, “I 
wili veil trom you nothing, but i w you 
each secret of my bosom; even as the pure 
fountain revealeth the smallest pebble 
which graces the sand at the bottom of its 
crystal mirror, and as i 

“Speak in plain terms, for the love of 
heaven!” said the monk; ‘‘these holiday 
phrases belong not to solemn affairs—Was 
the grave open when the conflict began?” 

“It was,” answered the knight, ‘‘I ac- 
knowledge it; even as he that acknowl- 
edgeth 

‘Nay, I pray you, fair son, forbear these 
similitudes, and observe me. On yesterday 
at even no grave was found in that place, 
for old Martin chanced, contrary to his 
wont, to go thither in quest of a strayed 
sheep. At break of day, by your own con- 
fession, a grave was opened in that spot, 
and there a combat was fought—only one 
of the combatants appears, and he is cov- 
ered with blood, and to all appearance 
woundless.”—Here the knight made a ges- 
ture of impatience.—‘‘Nay, fair son, hear 
me but one moment—the grave is closed 
and covered by the sod—what can we 
believe, but that it conceals the bloody 
corpse of the fallen duellist?” 
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‘““By Heaven, it cannot!” said the knight, 

‘unless the juvenal hath slain himself ‘and 
buried himself, in order to place me in the 
predicament of his murderer.’ 

“The grave shall doubtless be explored, 
and that “by to-morrow’s dawn,” said the 


monk; ‘‘I will see it done with mine own 
eyes.” 
“But,” said the prisoner, ‘‘I protest 


against all evidence which may arise from 
its contents, and do insist beforehand, that 
whatever may be found in that grave shal. 
not prejudicate me in my defence. I have 
been so haunted by diabolical deceptions in 
this matter, that what do I know but that 
the devil may assume the form of this rus- 
tical juvenal, in order to procure me farther 
CEN, protest to you, holy father, it 
is my very thought that there is witcheraft 
in all that hath befallen me. Since I 
enteotd into this northern land, in which 
men say that sorceries do abound, I, who 
am held in awe and regard even by the 
prime gallants in the court of Feliciana, 
have been here bearded and taunted by a 
clod-treading clown. I, whom Vincentio 
Saviola termed his nimblest and most agile 
disciple, was, to speak briefly, foiled by a 
cow-boy, who knew no more of fence than 
is used at every country wake. I am run, 
as it seemed to me, through the body, with 
a very sufficient stoccata, and faint on the 
spot; and yet, when I recover, I find my- 
self without either wem or wound, and, 
lacking nothing of my apparel, saving my 
murrey-colored doublet, slashed with satin, 
which I will pray may be inquired after, 
lest the devil, who transported me, should 
have dropped it in his passage among some 
of the trees or bushes—it being a choice 
and most fanciful piece of raiment, which 
I wore for the first time at the Queen’s 
pageant in Southwark.” 

‘Sir Knight,” said the monk, ‘‘you do 
again go astr ay from this matter. I inquire 
of you respecting that which concerns the 
life of another man, and it may be, touches 
your own also, and you answer me with the 
tale of an old doublet!” 

“Old!” exclaimed the knight; ‘‘now, by 
the gods and saints, if there be a gallant at 

the British Court more fancifully “consider- 
ate, and more considerately fanciful, more 
quaintly curious, and more curiously quaint, 
in frequent changes of all rich articles of 
vesture, becoming one who may be ac- 
counted point-de-vice a-courtier, I will give 
you leave to term me a slave and a liar.” 

The monk thought, but did not say, that 
he had already acquired right to doubt the 
veracity of the Euphuist, “considering the 
marvelous tale which he had told. Yet 
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his own strange adventure, and that of) does all this detail of past and present gal- 


Father Philip, rushed on his mind, and for- 
bade his coming to any conclusion. He 
contented himself, therefore, with observ- 
ing, that these were certainly strange inci- 
dents, and requested to know if Sir Piercie 
Shafton had any other reason for suspect- 
ing himself to be in a manner so partic- 
ularly selected for the sport of sorcery and 
witchcraft. 
‘Sir Sub-Prior,” said the Euphuist, ‘“‘the 
most extraordinary circumstance remains 
behind, which alone, had I neither been 
bearded in dispute, nor foiled in combat, 
nor wounded and cured in the space of a 
few hours, would nevertheless of itself, and 
without any other corroborative, have com- 
pelled me to believe myself the subject of 
some malevolent fascination. Reverend sir, 
it is not to your years that men should 
tell tales of love and gallantry, nor is Sir 
Piercie Shafton one who, to any ears what- 
soever, is wont to boast of his fair accept- 
ance with the choice and prime beauties of 
the court; msomuch that a lady, none of 
the least resplendent constellations which 
revolve in that hemisphere of honor, pleas- 
ure, and beauty, but whose name I here 
pretermit, was wont to call me her Taci- 
turnity. Nevertheless truth must be 
spoken; and I cannot but allow, as the gen- 
eral report of the court, allowed in camps, 
and echoed back by city and country, that 
in the alacrity of the accost, the tender 
delicacy of the regard, the facetiousness of 
the address, the adopting and pursuing of 
the fancy, the solemn close and the grace- 
ful fall-off, Piercie Shafton was accounted 
the only gallant of the time, and so well 
accepted amongst the choicer beauties of 
the age, that no silk-hosed reveler of the 
presence-chamber, or plumed jouster of the 
tilt-yard, approached him by a bow’s length 
in the ladies’ regard, being the mark at 
which every well-born and generous juvenal 
aimeth his shaft. Nevertheless, reverend 
sir, having found in this rude place some- 
thing which by blood and birth might be 
termed a lady, and being desirous to keep 
my gallant humor in exercise, as well as to 
show my sworn devotion to the sex in gen- 
eral, I did shoot off some arrows of compli- 
ment at this Mary Avenel, terming her my 
Discretion, with other quaint and well- 
imagined courtesies, rather bestowed out of 
my bounty than warranted by her merit, 
or perchance like unto the boyish fowler, 
who, rather than not exercise his bird-piece, 
will shoot at crows or magpies for lack of 
better game 
“Mary Avenel is much obliged by your 
notice,” answered the monk; ‘‘but to what 


lantry conduct us?” 

‘‘Marry, to this conclusion,” answered 
the knight; ‘‘that either this my Discre- 
ticn, or I myself, am little less than be- 
witched; for, instead of receiving my accost 
with a gratified bow, answering my regard 
with a suppressed smile, accompanying my 
falling off or departure with a slight sigh— 
honors with which I protest to you the 
noblest dancers and proudest beauties in 
Feliciana have graced my poor services— 
she hath paid me as little and as cold regard 
as if I had been some hobnailed clown of 
these bleak mountains! Nay, this very day, 
while I was in the act of kneeling at her 
feet to render her the succors of this pun- 
gent quintessence of purest spirit distilled 
by the fairest hands of the court of Felici- 
ana, she pushed me from her with looks 
which savored of repugnance, and, as I 
think, thrust at me with her foot as if to 
spurn me from her presence. These things, 
reverend father, are strange, portentons, - 
unnatural, and befall not in the current of 
mortal affairs, but are symptomatic of 
sorcery and fascination. So that, having 
given to your reverence a perfect, simple, 
and plain account of all that I know con- 
cerning this matter, I leave it to your wis- 
dom to solve what may be found soluble in 
the same, it being my purpose to-morrow, 
with the peep of dawn, to set forward 
toward Edinburgh.” 

‘‘T grieve to be an interruption to your 
designs, Sir Knight,” said the monk, ‘‘but 
that purpose of thine may hardly be ful- 
filled.” é 

‘‘How, reverend father!” said the knight, 
with an air of the utmost surprise; ‘if what 
you say respects my departure, understand. 
that it must be, for I have so resolved it.” 

“Sir Knight,” reiterated the Sub-Prior, 
‘‘T must once more repeat, this cannot he, 
until the Abbot’s pleasure be known in the 
maven“). 

‘Reverend sir,” said the knight, drawmg 
himself up with great dignity, ‘‘I desire 
my hearty and thankful commendations to 
the Abbot; but in this matter I have 
nothing to do with his reverend pleasure, 
designing only to consult my own.” 

‘“‘Pardon me,” said the Sub-Prior; ‘‘the 
Lord Abbot hath in this matter a voice 
potential.” 

Sir Piercie Shafton’s color began to rise 
—‘‘T marvel,” he said, ‘‘to hear your rever- 
ence talk thus—What! will you, for the 
imagined death of a rude low-born frampler 
and wrangler, venture to impinge upon the 
liberty of the kinsman of the house of 
Piercie?” 
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“Sir Knight,” returned the Sub-Prior, 
civilly, ‘‘your high lineage and ‘your kind- 
ling anger will avail you nothing in this 
matter—You shall not come here to seek a 
shelter, and then spill our blood as if it 
were water.” 

“*T tell you,” said the knight, ‘‘once more, 
as I have told you already, that there was 
no blood spilled but mine own!” 

‘That remains to be proved,” repNed the 
Sub-Prior; ‘‘we of the community of Saint 
Mary’s of Kennaquhair, use not to take 
fairy tales in exchange for the lives of our 
hege vassals.” 

*““We of the house of Piercie,” answered 
Shafton, ‘‘brook neither threats nor re- 
straint—I say I will travel to-morrow, hap- 
pen what may!” 

‘“And I,” answered the Sub-Prior, in the 
same tone of determination, ‘‘say that I 
will break your journey, come what may!” 

‘‘Who shall gainsay me,” said the knight, 
‘of I make my way by force?” 

“You will judge wisely to think ere you 
make such an attempt.” answered the monk, 
with composure; ‘‘there are men enough 
in the Halidome to vindicate its rights over 
those who dare to infringe them.” 

““My cousin of Northumberland will 
know how to revenge this usage to a beloved 
kinsman so near to his blood,” said the 
Englishman. 

“The Lord Abbot will know how to pro- 
tect the rights of. his territory, both with 
the temporal and spiritual sword,” said the 
monk. ‘‘Besides, consider, were we to send 
you to your kinsman at Alnwick or Wark+ 
worth to-morrow, he dare do nothing but 
transmit you in fetters to the Queen of 
England. Bethink, Sir Knight, that -you 
stand on slippery ground, and will act most 
wisely in reconciling yourself to be a pris- 
oner in this place until the Abbot shall de- 
cide the matter. There are armed men 
now to countervail all your efforts at escape. 
Let patience and resignation, therefore, arm 
you to a necessary submission.” 

So saying, he clapped his hands and called 
aloud. Edward entered, accompanied by 
two young men who had already joined him, 
and were well armed. 

“Hdward,” said the Sub-Prior, ‘you will 
supply the Englsh knight here in this 
spence with suitable food and accommoda- 
tion for the night, treating him with as 
much kindness as if nothing had happened 
between you. But you will place a suflicient 
guard, and look carefully that he make not 
his escape. Should he attempt to break 
forth, resist him to the death; but in no 
other case harma hair of his head, as you 
shall be answerable,” 
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THdward Glendinning replied,—‘*That 1 
may obey your commands, reverend sir, I 
will not again offer myself to this person’s 
presence; for shame it were to me to break 
the peace of the Halidome, but not less 
shame to leave my brother’s death una- 
venged.” 

As he spoke, his lips grew livid, the blood 
forsook his cheek, and he was about to leave 
the apartment, when the Sub-Prior recalled 
him and said in solemn tone,—‘*Edward, 
I have known you from infancy—I have 
done what lay within my reach to be of use 
to you—I say nothing of what you owe to 
me as the representative of your spiritual 
Superior—-I say nothing of the duty from 
the vassal to the Sub-Prior—But Father 
Eustace expects from the pupil whom he 
has nurtured—he expects from Edward 
Glendinning, that he will not by any deed 
of sudden violence, however justified in his 
own mind by the provocation, break through 
the respect due to public justice or that 
which he has an especial right to claim from 
him.” 

‘‘Fear nothing, my reverend father, for 
so in an hundred senses may I well term 
you,” said the young man; ‘“‘fear not, I 
would say, that I will in any thing diminish 
the respect I owe to the venerable commnu- 
nity by whom we have so long been pro- 
tected, far less that I will do aught which 
can be personally less than respectiul to you. 
But the blood of my brother must not cry 
for vengeance in vain—your reverencs 
knows our Border creed.” 

** “Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, and 
Iwill requiteit,’” answered the monk. ‘‘The 
heathenish custom of deadly feud which 
prevails in this land, through which each 
man seeks vengeance at his own hand when 
the death of a friend or kinsman has 
chanced, hath already deluged our valcs 
with the blood of Scottish men, spilled by 
the hands of countrymen and kindred. It 
were endless to count up the fatal results. 
On the Eastern Border, the Homes are at 
feud with the Swintons and Cockburns; in 
our Middle Marches, the Scotts and Kerrs 
have spilled as much brave blood in domestie 
feud as might have fought a pitched field 
in England, could they have but forgiven 
and forgotten a casual rencounter that 
placed their names in opposition to each 
other. On the west frontier, the Johnstones 
are at war with the Maxwells, the Jardines 
with the Bells, drawing with them the flower 
of the country, which should place their 
breasts as a bulwark against England, into 
private and bloody warfare, of which it is 
the only end to waste and impair the forces 
of the country, already divided in itself, 
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Do not, my dear son Edward, permit this 
bloody prejudice to master your mind. I 
cannot ask you to think of the crime sup- 
posed as if the blood spilled had been less 
dear to you—Alas! I know that is impossi- 
ble. But I do require you, in proportion 
to your interest in the supposed sufferer (for 
as yet the whole is matter of supposition), 
to bear on your mind the evidence on which 
the guilt of the accused person must be tried. 
He hath spoken with me, and I confess his 
tale is so extraordinary, that I should have, 
without a moment’s hesitation, rejected it 
as incredible, but that an affair which 
chanced to myself in this very glen*More 
of that another time—Suftice it for the 
present to say, that from what I have myself 
experienced, I deem it possible, that, extra- 
ordinary as Sir Piercie Shafton’s story may 
seem, I hold it not utterly impossible.” 
**Father,” said Edward Glendinning, 
when he saw that his preceptor paused, 
unwilling farther to explain upon what 
erounds he was inclined to give a certain 
degree of credit to Sir Piercie Shafton’s 
story, while he admitted it as improbable— 
**Father to me you have been in every sense. 
You know that my hand grasped more 
readily to the book than to the sword; and 


that I lacked utterly the ready and bold 


spirit which distinguished Here his 
voice faltered, and he paused fora moment, 
and then went on with resolution and ra- 
pidity—‘‘I would say, that I was unequal 
to Halbert in promptitude of heart and of 
hand; but Halbert is gone, and I stand his 
representative, and that of my father—his 
successor in all his rights” (while he said 
this his eyes shot fire), ‘‘and bound to assert 
and maintain them as he would have done 
—therefore I am a changed man, increased 
in courage as in my rights and pretensions. 
And, reverend father, respectfully, but 
plainly and firmly do I say, his blood, if it 
has been shed by this man, shall be atoned 
—Halbert shall not sleep neglected in his 
lonely grave, asif with him the spirit of my 
father had ceased for ever. His blood flows 
in my veins and while his has been poured 
forth unrequited, mine will permit me no 
rest. My poverty and meanness of rank 
shall not avail the lordly murderer. My 
calm nature and peaceful studies shall not 
be his protection. Even the obligations, 
holy father, which I acknowledge to you, 
shall not be his protection. I wait. with 
patience the judgment of the Abbot and 
Chapter, for the slaughter of one of their 
most anciently descended vassals. If they 
do right to my brother’s memory, it is well. 
But mark me, father, if they shall fail in 
rendering me that justice, 1 bear a heart 
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and a hand which, though [ love not such 
extremities, are capable of remedying such 
an error. He who takes up my brother’s 
succession must avenge his death.” 

The monk perceived with surprise, that 
Edward, with his extreme diffidence, hu- 
nulity, and obedient assiduity, for such were 
his general characteristics, had still boiling 
in his veins the wild principles of those from 
whom he was descended, and by whom he 
was surrounded. His eyes sparkled, his 
frame was agitated, and the extremity of 
his desire of vengeance seemed to give a 
vehemence to his manner resembling the 
restlessness of joy. 

“May God help us,” said Father Eustace, 
‘*for, frail wretches as we are, we cannot 
help ourselves under sudden and strong 
temptation. Edward, I will rely on your 
word that you do nothing rashly.” 

‘“That will I not,” said Edward,—‘‘that, 
my better than father, I surely will not. 
But the blood of my brother,—the tears of 
my mother—and—and—and of Mary Ave- 
nel, shall not be shed in vain. I will not 
deceive you, father—if this Piercie Shafton 
hath slain my brother, he dies, if the whole 
blood of the whole house of Piercie were in 
his veins.” 

There was a deep and solemn determina- 
tion in the utterance of Edward Glendin- 
ning, expressive of a rooted resolution. The 
Sub-Prior sighed deeply, and for the mo- 
ment yielded to circumstances, and urged 
the acquiescence of his pupil no further. 
He commanded lights to be placed in the 
lower chamber, which for a time he paced 
in silence. 

A thousand ideas, and even differing 
principles, debated with each other in his 
bosom. He greatly doubted the English 
knight’s account of the duel, and of what 
had followed it. Yet the extraordinary and 
supernatural circumstances which had be- 
fallen the Sacristan.and himself in that very 
glen, prevented him from being absolutely 
incredulous on the score of the wonderful 
wound and recovery of Sir Piercie Shafton, 
and prevented him from at once condemn- 
ing as impossible that which was altogether 
improbable. Then he was at a loss how to 
control the fraternal affections of Edward, 
with respect to whom he felt something like 
the keeper of a wild animal, a lion’s whelp 
or tiger’s cub, which he has held under his 
command from infancy, but which, when 
grown to maturity, on some sudden provo- 
cation displays his fangs and talons, erects 
his crest, resumes his savage nature, and 
bids defiance at once to his keeper and to 
all mankind. 

How to restrain and mitigate an ire which 
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the universal example of the times rendered 
deadly and inveterate, was sufficient cause 
of anxiety to Father Eustace. But he had 
also to consider the situation of his com- 
munity, dishonored and degraded by sub- 
mitting to suffer the slaughter of a vassal 
to pass unavenged; a circumstance which 
of itself might in those difficult times have 
afforded pretext for a revolt among their 
wavering adherents, or, on the other hand, 
exposed the community to imminent dan- 
ger, should they proceed against a subject 
of England of high degree, connected with 
the house of Northumberland, and other 
northern families of high rank, who, as they 
possessed the means, could not be supposed 
to lack inclination, to wreak upon the patri- 
mony of Saint Mary of Kennaquhair, any 
violence which might be offered to their 
kinsman. 

In either case, the Sub-Prior well knew 
that the ostensible cause of feud, insurrec- 
tion, or incursion, being once afforded, the 
case would not be ruled either by reason or 
by evidence, and he groaned in spirit when, 
upon counting up the chances which arose 
in this ambiguous dilemma, he found he had 
only a choice of difficulties. He was a 
monk, but he felt also as a man, indignant 
at the supposed slanghter of young Glen- 
dinning by one skillful in all the practice of 
arms, in which the vassal of the Monastery 
was most likely to be deficient; and to aid 
the resentment which he felt for the loss of 
a youth whom he had known from infancy, 
came in full force the sense of dishonor aris- 
ing to his community from passing over so 
gross an insult wunavenged. Then the light 
in which it might be viewed by those who at 
present presided in the stormy court of Scot- 
land, attached as they were to the Reforma- 
tion, and allied by common faith and com- 
mon interest with Queen Elizabeth, was a 
formidable subject of apprehension. The 
Sub-Prior well knew how they lusted after 
the revenues of the Church (to express it in 
the ordinary phrase of the religious of the 
time), and how readily they would grasp at 
such a pretext for encroaching on those of 
Saint Mary’s, as would be afforded by the 
suffering to pass unpunished the death of a 
native Scottishman by a Catholic English- 
man, a rebel to Queen Elizabeth. 

On the other hand, to deliver up to Eng- 
land, or, which was nearly the same thing, 
to the Scottish administration, an English 
knight, leagued with the Piercie by kindred 
and political intrigue, a faithful follower of 
the Catholic Church, who had fled to the 
Halidome for protection, was, in the esti- 
mation of the Sub-Prior, an act most un- 
worthy in itself, and meriting the maledic- 
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tion of Heaven, besides being, moreover, 
fraught with great temporal risk. If the 
government of Scotland was now almost 
entirely in the hands of the Protestant 
party, the Queen was still a Catholic, and 
there was no knowing when, amid the sud- 
den changes which agitated that tumultuous 
country, she might find herself at the head 
of her own affairs, and able to protect those 
of her own faith. Then, if the court of 
England and its Queen were zealously Prot- 
estant, the northern counties, whose friend- 
ship or enmity were of most consequence in 
the first instance to the community of Saint 
Mary’s, contained many Catholics, the heads 
of whom were able, and must be supposed 
willing, to avenge any injury suffered by 
Sir Piercie Shafton. 

On either side the Sub-Prior, thinking, | 
according to his sense of duty, most anx- 
iously for the safety and welfare of his Mon- 
astery, saw the greatest risk of damage, 
blame, inroad, and confiscation. The only 
course on which he could determine, was 
to stand by the helm like a resolute pilot, 
watch every contingence, do his best to 
weather each reef and shoai, and commit 
the rest to heaven and his patroness. 

As he left the apartment, the knight 
called after him, beseeching he would order. 
his trunk-mails to be sent into his apart- 
ment, understanding he was to be guarded 
there for the night, as he wished to make 
some alteration in his apparel.* 

‘Ay, ay,” said the monk, muttering as 
he went up the winding stair, ‘‘carry him 
his trumpery with all despatch. Alas! that 
man, with so many noble objects of pur- 
suit, will amuse himself like a jackanape, 
with a laced jerkin and a cap and bells!—I 
must now to the melancholy work of con- 
soling that which is well-nigh inconsolable, 
a mother weeping for her first-born.” 

Advancing, after a gentle knock, into the 
apartment of the women, he found that 
Mary Avenel had retired to bed, extremely 
indisposed, and that Dame Glendinning 
and Tibb were indulging their sorrows by 
the side of a decaying fire, and by the light 
of a small iron lamp or cruise, as it was 
termed. Poor Elspeth’s apron was thrown 
over her head, and bitterly did she sob and 
weep for ‘Sher beautiful, her brave,—the 
very image of her dear Simon Glendinning, 
the stay of her widowhood and the support 
of her old age.” 

The faithful Tibb echoed her complaints, 
and, more violently clamorous, made deep 
promises of revenge on Sir Piercie Shafton, 
“if there were a man left in the south who 
could draw a whinger, or a ‘roman that 

*Note I. Foppery of the Sixteenth Century. 
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could thraw arape.” The presence of the 
Sub-Prior imposed silence on these clam- 
ors. He sate down by the unfortunate 
mother, and essayed, by such topics as his 
religion and reason suggested, to interrupt 
the current of Dame Glendinning’s feel- 
ings; but the attempt was in vain. She 
listened, indeed, with some little interest, 
while he pledged his word and his influence 
with the Abbot, that the family which had 
lost their eldest born by means of a guest 
received at his command, should experience 
particular protection at the hands of the 
community; and that the fief which be- 
longed to Simon Glendinning should, with 
extended bounds and added privileges, be 
conferred on Edward. 

But it was only for a very brief space that 
the mother’s sobs were apparently softer, 
and her grief more mild. She soon blamed 
herself for casting a moment’s thought upon 
world’s gear while poor Halbert was lying 
stretched in his bloody shirt. The Sub- 
Prior was not more fortunate, when he 
promised that Halbert’s body ‘‘should be 
removed to hallowed ground, and his soul 
secured by the prayers of the Church in 
his behalf.” Grief would have its natural 
course, and the voice of the comforter was 
wasted in vain. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


He is at liberty, I have ventured for him! 
————___——-—— if the law 
Find and condemn me for’t, some living wenches, 
Some honest-hearted maids will sing my dirge, 
And tell to memory my death was noble, 
Dying almost a martyr. 

Tue Two Nose KINsMEN. 


THE Sub-Prior of Saint Mary’s, in taking 
his departure from the spence in which Sir 
Piercie Shafton was confined, and in which 
some preparations were made for his pass- 
ing the night as the room which might be 
most conveniently guarded, left more than 
one perplexed person behind him. There 
was connected with this: chamber, and 
opening into it, a small owtshot, or project- 
ing part of the building, occupied by a 
sleeping apartment, which, upon ordinary 
occasions, was that of Mary Avenel, and 
which, in the unusual number of guests 
who had come to the tower on the former 
evening, had also accommodated Mysie 
Happer, the Miller’s daughter; for ancient- 
ly, as well as in the present day, a Scottish 
house was always rather too narrow and 
limited for the extent of the owner’s hospi- 
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tality, and some shift and contrivance was 
necessary, upon any unusual occasion, to 
ensure the accommodation of all the guests. 

The fatal news of Halbert Glendinning’s 
death had thrown all former arrangements 
into confusion. Mary Avenel, whose case 
required immediate attention, had been 
transported into the apartment hitherto 
occupied by Halbert and his brother, as the 
latter proposed to watch all night, in order 
to prevent the escape of the prisoner. Poor 
Mysie had been altogether overlooked, and 
had_ naturally enough betaken herself to 
the little apartment which she had hitherto 
occupied, ignorant that the spence, through 
which lay the only access to it, was to be 
the sleeping chamber of Sir Piercie Shaf- 
ton. The measures taken for securing him 
there had been so‘sudden that she was not 
aware of it, until she found that the other 
females had been removed from the spence 
by the Sub-Prior’s direction, and haying 
once missed the opportunity of retreating 
along with them, bashfulness, and the high 
respect which she was taught to bear to 
the monks, prevented her venturing forth 
alone, and intruding herself on the presence 
of Father Eustace, while in secret confer- 
ence with the Southron. There appeared 
no remedy but to wait till their interview 
was over; and, as the door was thin, and 
did not shut very closely. she could hear 
every word that passed betwixt them. 

It thus happened, that without any in- 
tended intrusion on her part, she became 
privy to the whole conversation of the Sub- 
Prior and the English knight, and could 
also observe from the window of her little 
retreat, that more than one of the yourty 
men summoned by Edward arrived succes- 
sively at the tower. These circumstances 
led her to entertain most serious apprehen- 
sion that the life of Sir Piercie Shafton was 
in great and instant peril. 

Woman is naturally compassionate, and. 
not less willingly so when youth and fair: 
features are on the side of him wlio claims. 
her sympathy. The handsome presence,. 
elaborate dress and address of. Sir Piercie- 
Shafton, which had failed to make any favor- 
able impression on the grave and lofty char-- 
acter of Mary Avenel, had completely daz- 
zled and bewildered the poor Maid of the 
Mill. The knight had perceived this re- 
sult, and. flattered by seeing that his merit 
was not universally underrated, he had be- 
stowed on Mysie a good deal more of his 
courtesy than in his opinion her rank war- 
ranted. It was not cast away, but received 
with a devout sense of his condescension, 
and with gratitude for his personal notice, 
which, joined to her fears for his safety. 
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and the natural tenderness of her disposi- 
tion, began to make wild work in her heart. 

“No be sure it was very wrong in him to 
slay Halbert Glendinning” (it was thus she 
argued the case with herself), ‘‘but then he 
was a gentleman born, and a soldier, and_so 
gentle and courteous withal, that she was 
sure the quarrel had been all of young 
Glendinning’s own seeking; for it was well 
known that both these lads were so taken 
up with that Mary Avenel, that they never 
looked at another lass in the Halidome, 
more than if they were of a different de- 
gree. And then Halbert’s dress was as 
clownish as his manners were haughty; and 
this poor young gentleman (who was habited 
like any prince), banished from his own 
land, was first drawn into a quarrel by a 
rude brangler, and then persecuted and like 
to be put to death by his kin and allies.” 

Mysie wept bitterly at the thought, and 
then, her heart rising against such cruelty 
and oppression to a defenceless stranger, 
who dressed with so much skill, and spoke 
with so much grace, she began to consider 
whether she could not render him some 
assistance in this extremity. 

Her mind was now entirely altered from 
its original purpose. At first her only anx- 
iety had been to find the means of escaping 
from the interior apartment, without being 
noticed by any one; but now she began to 
think that Heaven had placed her there for 
the safety and protection of the persecuted 
stranger. She was of a simple and affec- 
tionate, but at the same time an alert and 
enterprising character, possessing more 
than female strength of body, and more 
than female courage, though with feelings 
as capable of being bewildered with gal- 
lantry of dress and language, as a fine 
gentleman of any generation would have 
desired to exercise his talents upon. ‘‘I 
will save him,” she thought, ‘‘that is the 
first thing to be resolved—and then I won- 
der what he will say to the poor Miller’s 
maiden,‘that has done for him what all the 
dainty dames in London or Holyrood would 
have been afraid to venture upon.” 

Prudence began to pull her sleeve as she 
indulged speculations so hazardous, and 
hinted to her that the warmer Sir Piercie 
Shafton’s gratitude might prove, it was the 
more likely to be fraught with danger to 
his benefactress. Alas! poor Prudence, 
thou mayest say with our moral teacher, 


“T preach for ever, but I preach in vain.”’ 
The Miller’s maiden, while you pour your 


warning into her unwilling bosom, has 
glanced her eye on the small mirror by 
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which she has placed her little lamp, and it 
returns to her a countenance and eyes, 
pretty and sparkling at all times. but en- 
nobled at present with the energy of ex- 
pression proper to those who have dared te 
form, and stand prepared to execute, deedg 
of generous audacity. ‘‘Will these features 
—will these eyes, joined to the benefit lam 
about to confer upon Sir Piercie Shafton, 
do nothing toward removing the distance 
of rank between us?” 

Such was the question which female 
vanity asked of fancy; and though even 
fancy dared not answer in a ready affirma- 
tive, a middle conclusion was adopted— 
‘‘Let me first succor the gallant youth, and 
trust to fortune for the rest.” 

Banishing, therefore, from her mind 
everything that was personal to herself, the 
rash but generous girl turned her whole 
thoughts to the means of executing this 
enterprise. 

The difficulties which interposed were of 
no ordinary nature. The vengeance of the 
men of that country, in cases of deadly 
feud, that is, in cases of a quarrel excited 
by the slaughter of any of their relations, 
was one of their most marked characteris- 
tics; and Edward, however gentle in other 
respects, was so fond of his brother, that 
there could be no doubt that he would be 
as signal in his revenge as the customs of 
the country authorized. ‘There were to be 
passed the imner door of the apartment, 
the two gates of the tower itself, and the 
gate of the courtyard, ere the prisoner was 
at liberty; and then a guide and means of 
flight were to be provided, otherwise ulti- 
mate escape was impossible. But where 
the will of woman is strongly bent on the 
accomplishment of such a purpose, her wit 
is seldom baffled by difficulties, however 
embarrassing. 

The Sub-Prior had not long left the 
apartment, ere Mysie had devised a scheme 
for Sir Piercie Shafton’s freedom, daring, 
indeed, but likely to be successful, if dex- 
terously conducted. It was necessary, how- 
ever, that she should remain where she was 
till so late an hour, that all in the tower 
should have betaken themselves to repose. 
excepting those whose duty made them 
watchers. The interval she employed in 
observing the movements of the person in 
whose service she was thus boldly a volun- 
teer. 

She could hear Sir Piercie Shafton pace 
the floor to and fro, in reflection doubtless 
on his own untoward fate and precarious 
situation. By and by she heard him mak- 
ing a rustling among his trunks, which, 
agreeable to the order of the Sub-Prior, had 
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been placed in the apartment to which he 
was confined, and which he was probably 
amusing more melancholy thoughts by ex- 
amining, and arranging. ‘Then she could 
hear him resume his walk through the 
room, and, as if his spirits had been some- 
what relieved and elevated by the survey of 
his wardrobe, she could distinguish that at 
one turn he half recited a sonnet, at another 
half whistled a galliard, and at the third 
hummed a saraband. At length she could 
understand that he extended himself on 
the temporary couch which had been allot- 
ted to him, after muttering his prayers 
hastily, and im a short time she concluded 
he must be fast asleep. 

She employed the moments which inter- 
vened in considering her enterprise under 
every different aspect; and, dangerous as it 
was, the steady review which she took of 
the various perils accompanying her pur- 
pose, furnished her with plausible devices 
for obviating them. Love and generous 
compassion, which give singly such power- 
ful impulse to the female heart, were in 
this case united, and championed her to 
the last extremity of hazard. 

It was an hour past midnight. All in 
the tower slept sound but those who had 
undertaken to guard the English prisoner; 
or if sorrow and suffering drove sleep from 
the bed of Dame Glendinning and her 
foster-daughter, they were too much wrapt 
in their own griefs to attend to external 
sounds. The means of striking light were 
at hand in the small apartment, and thus 
the Miller’s maiden was enabled to light 
and trim asmall lamp. With a trembling 
step and throbbing heart, she undid the 
door which separated her from the apart- 
ment in which the Southron knight was 
confined, and almost flinched from her fixed 
purpose, when she found herself in the 
same room with the sleeping prisoner. She 
scarcely trusted herself to look upon him, 
as he lay wrapped in his cloak, and fast 
asleep upon the pallet bed, out turned her 
eyes away while she gently pulled his mantle 
with no more force than was just equal to 
awaken him. He moved not until she had 
twitched his cloak a second and a third 
time, and then at length looking up, was 
about to make an exclamation in the sud- 
denness of his surprise. 

Mysio’s bashfulness was conquered by her 
fear. She placed her fingers on her lips, 
in token that he must observe the most 
strict silence, and then pointed to the door 
to intimate that it was watched. 

Sir Piercie Shafton now collected him- 
self, and sat upright on his couch. He 
gazed with surprise on the graceful figure 


of the young woman who stood before him; 
her well-formed person, her flowing hair, 
and the outline of her features, showed 
dimly, and yet to advantage, by the partial 
and feeble light which she held in her 
hand. ‘The romantic imagination of the 
gallant would soon have coined some com- 
pliment proper for the occasion, but Mysie 
left him not time. 

“IT come,” she said, ‘‘to save your life, 
which is else in great peril—if you answer 
me, speak as low as you can, for they have 
sentineled your door with armed men.” 

““Comeliest of miller’s daughters,” an-~ 
swered Sir Piercie, who by this time was 
sitting upright on his couch, ‘‘dread nothing 
for my safety. Credit me, that, as in very 
truth, I have not spilled the red puddle 
(which these villagios call the blood) of 
their most uncivil relation, so I am under 
no apprehension whatever for the issue of 
this restraint, seeing that it cannot but be 
harmless to me. Natheless, to thee, O most 
Molendinar beauty, I return the thanks 
which thy courtesy may justly claim.” 

‘‘Nay, but, Sir Knight,” answered the 
maiden, in a whisper as low as it was trem- 
ulous, ‘‘I deserve no thanks unless you will 
act by my counsel. Edward Glendinning 
hath sent for Dan of the Howlet-hirst, and 
young Adie of Aikenshaw, and they are 
come with three men more, and with bow, 
and jack, and spear,and I heard them say 
to each other, and to Edward, as they 
alighted in the court, that they would have 
amends for the death of their kinsman, if 
the monk’s cowl should smoke for it—And 
the vassals are so wilful now, that the 
Abbot himself dare not control them, for 
fear they turn heretics, and refuse to pay 
their feu-duties.” 

‘In faith,” said Sir Piercie Shafton, ‘‘it 
may be a shrewd temptation, and perchance 
the monks may rid themselves of trouble 
and cumber, by handing me over the march 
to Sir John Foster or Lord Hunsdon, the 
English wardens, and so make peace with 
their vassals and with England at once. 
Fairest Molinara, I will for once walk by 
thy rede, and if thou dost contrive to ex- 
tricate me from this vile kennel, I will so 
celebrate thy wit and beauty, that the 
Baker’s nymph of Raphael d’Urbino shall 
seem but a gypsy in comparison of my 
Molinara.” 

“I pray you, then, be silent,” said the 
Miller’s daughter; ‘‘for if your speech be- 
trays that you are awake, my scheme fails 
utterly, and it is Heaven’s mercy and Our 
Lady’s that we are not already overheard 
and discovered.” 

“T am silent,” replied the Southron, 
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‘even as the starless night—but yet—if 
this contrivance of thine should endanger 
thy safety, fair and no less kind than fair 
damsel, it were utterly unworthy of me to 
accept it at'thy hand.” 

‘*Do not think of me,” said Mysie, hastily; 
“T am safe—I will take thought for my- 
self, if I once saw you out of this danger- 
ous dwelling—if you would provide your- 
self with any part of your apparel or goods, 
lose no time.” 

The Knight did, however, lose some time 
ere he could settle in hisown mind what to 


take and what to abandon of his wardrobe, |. 


each article of which seemed endeared to 
him by recollection of the feasts and revels 
at which it had been exhibited. For some 
little while Mysie left him to make his 
selections at leisure, for she herself had also 
some preparations to make for flight. But 
when, returning from the chamber into 
which she had retired, with a small bundle 
in her hand, she found him still indecisive, 
she insisted in plain terms, that he should 
either make up his baggage for the enter- 
prise, or give it up entirely. Thus urged, 
the disconsolate knight hastily made up a 
few clothes into a bundle, regarded his 
trunk-mails with a mute expression of part- 
ing sorrow, and intimated his readiness to 
wait upon his kind guide. 

She led the way to the door of the apart- 
ment, having first carefully extinguished 
her lamp, and motioning to the knight to 
stand close behind her, tapped once or twice 
at the door. She was at length answered 
hy Edward Glendinning, who demanded to 
know who knocked within, and what was 
desired. 

‘Speak low,” said Mysie Happer, ‘‘or 
you will awaken the English knight. It is 
I, Mysie Happer, who knock—I wish to 
get out—you have locked me up—and I 
was obliged to wait till the Southron 


slept.” 
‘Locked you up!” replied Edward, in 
surprise. 


“Yes,” answered the Miller’s daughter, 
‘fyou have locked me up into this room—I 
was in Mary Avenel’s sleeping apartment.” 

‘‘And can you not remain there till 
morning,” rephed Edward, ‘‘since it has so 
chanced ?” 

“What!” said the Miller’s daughter, in a 
tone of offended delicaey, ‘‘I remain here a 
moment longer when I can get out without 
discovery!—I would not, for all the Hali- 
dome of Saint Mary’s, remain a minute 
longer in the neighborhood of a man’s 
apartment than I can help it—For whom, 
or for what, do you hold me? I promise 
vou my father’s daughter has been better 
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| brought up than to put in peril her good 


name.” 
‘Come forth then, and get to thy cham- 
ber in silence,” said Edward. t 


So saying, heundidthe bolt. The stair- 
case without was in utter darkness, as 
Mysie had before ascertained. So soon as 
she stept out, she took hold of Edward as 
if to support herself, thus interposing her 
person betwixt him and Sir Piercie Shaf- 
ton, by whom she was closely followed. 
Thus screened from observation, the Eng- 
lishman slipped past on tiptoe, unshod and 
in silence, while the damsel compiained to 
Edward that she wanted a light. 

‘‘T cannot get you a light,” said he, ‘for 
I cannot leave this post; but there is a fire 
below.” 

“J will sit below till morning,” said the 
Maid of the Mill; and, tripping down 
stairs, heard Edward bolt and bar the door 
of the now tenantless apartment with vain 
caution. : 

At the foot of the stair which she de- 
scended, she found the object of her care 


waiting her farther directions. She rec- 
ommended to him the most absolute 


silence, which, for once in his life, he 
seemed not unwilling to observe, conducted 
him, with as much caution as if he were 
walking on cracked ice, to a dark recess, 
used for depositing wood, and instrueted 
him to ensconce himself behind the fagots. 
She herself lighted her lamp once more at 
the kitchen fire, and took her distaff and 
spindle, that she might not seem to be un- 
employed, in case any one came into the 
upartment. From time to time, however, 
she stole toward the window on tiptoe, to 
catch the first glance of the dawn, for the 
farther prosecution of her adventurous pro- 
ject. At-length she saw, to her great joy, 
the first peep of the morning brighten upon 
the grey clouds of the east. and, clasping 
her hands together, thanked Our Lady for 
the sight, and implored protection during 
the remainder of her enterprise. - Ere she. 
had finished her prayer, she started at feel- 
ing.a man’s arm across her shoulder, while 
a rough voice spoke in her ear—‘‘What! 
menseful Mysie of the Mill so soon at her 
prayers!—now, benison on the bonny eyes 
that open so early!—Ill have a kiss for 
good morrow’s sake.” 

Dan of the Howlet-hirst, for he was the 
gallant who paid Mysie this compliment, 
suited the action with the word, and the 
action, as is usual in such cases of rustic 
gallantry, was rewarded with a cuff, which 
Dan received as a fine gentleman receives a 
tap with a fan, but which, delivered by the 
energetic arm of the Miller’s maiden, would 
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have certainly astonished a less robust gal- 
lant. 

“‘How now, Sir Coxcomb!” said she, 
*‘and must you be away from your guard 
over the English knight, to plague quiet 
folks with your horse-tricks?” 

“Truly you are mistaken, pretty Mysie,” 
said the clown, ‘‘for I have not yet relieved 
Edward at his post; and were it not a 
shame to let him stay any longer, by my 
faith, I could find it in my heart not to 
quit you these two hours.” 

“Oh, you have hours and hours enough 
to see any one,” said Mysie; ‘‘but you must 
think of the distress of the household even 
now, and get Edward to sleep for a while, 
for he has kept watch this whole night.” 

**T will have another kiss first,” answered 
Dan of the Howlet-hirst. 

But Mysie was now on her guard, and, 
conscious of the vicinity of the wood-hole, 
offered such strenuous resistance, that the 
swain cursed the nymph’s bad humor with 
very unpastoral phrase and emphasis, and 
ran up stairs to relieve the guard of his 
comrade. Stealing to the door, she heard 
the new sentinel hold a brief conversation 
with Edward, after which the latter with- 
drew, and the former entered upon the 
duties of his watch. 

Mysie suffered him to walk there a little 
while undisturbed, until the dawning be- 
came more general, by which time she sup- 
posed he might have digested her coyness, 
and then presenting herself before the 
watchful sentinel, demanded of him ‘‘the 
keys of the outer tower, and of the court- 
yard gate.” 

*“‘And for what purpose?” answered the 
warder. 

“To milk the’cows, and drive them out 
to their pasture,” said Mysie; ‘‘you. would 
not have the poor beasts kept in the byre 
a’ morning, and the family in such distress 
that there is na ane fit to do a turn but the 
byre-woman and myself?” 

“And where is the byre-woman?” said 
Dan. 

“Sitting with me in the kitchen, in case 
these distressed folks want anything.” 

«There are the keys, then, Mysie Dorts,” 
said the seninel. 

‘“Many thanks, Dan Ne’er-do-weel,” an- 
swered the Maid of the Mill, and escaped 
down stairs in a moment. 

To hasten to the wood-hole, and there 
to robe the English knight in a short gown 
and petticoat, which she had provided for 
the purpose, was the work of another 
moment. She then undid the gates of the 
tower, and made toward the byre, or cow- 
house, which stood in one corner of the 


courtyard. Sir Piercie Shafton remon- 
strated against the delay which this would 
occasion. 

‘Fair and generous Molinara,” he said, 
“had we not better undo the outward gate, 
and make the best of our way hence, even 
like a pair of sea-mews who make toward 


ishelter of the rocks as the storm waxes 


high?” 

‘‘We must drive out the cows first,” said 
Mysie, ‘‘for a sin it were to spoil the poor 
widow’s cattle, both for her sake and the 
poor beasts’ own; and I have no mind any 
one shall leave the tower in a hurry to fol- 
lowus. Besides, you must have your horse, 
for you will need a fleet one ere all be done.” 

So saying, she locked and double-locked 
both the inward and outward door of the 
tower, proceeded to the cow-house, turned 
out the cattle, and, giving the knight his 
own horse to lead, drove them before her 
out at the courtyard gate, intending to re- 
turn for her own palfrey. But the noise 
attending the first operation caught the 
wakeful attention of Edward, who, starting 
to the bartizan, called to know what the 
matter was. 

Mysie answered with great readiness, that 
“she was driving out the cows, for that 
they would be spoiled for want of looking 
to.” 

“‘T thank thee, kind maiden,” said: Ed- 
ward—‘‘and yet,” he added, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, ‘‘what damsel is that thou 
hast with thee?” 

Mysie was about to answer, when Sir 
Piercie Shafton, who apparently did not 
desire that the great work of his hberation 
should be executed without the interposition 
of his own ingenuity, exclaimed from be- 
neath, ‘‘I am she, O most bucolical juvenal, 
under whose charge are placed the milky 
mothers of the nerd.” 

‘‘TWell and darkness!” exclaimed Edward, 
in a transport of fury and astonishment, “‘it 
is Piercie Shafton—What! treason! treason! 
—ho!—Dan—Jasper—Martin—the villain 
escapes!” 

‘No horse! to horse!” cried Mysie, and 
in an instant mounted behind the knight, 
who was already in the saddle. 

Edward caught up a cross-bow, and let 
fly a bolt, which whistled so near Mysie’s 
ear, that she called to her companion,— 
‘‘Spur—spur—Sir Knight! the next will 
not miss us —Had it been Halbert instead 
of Edward who bent that bow, we had been 
dead.” 

The knight pressed his horse, which 
dashed past the cows, and down the knoll 
on which the tower was situated. Then 
taking the road down the valley, the gallant 
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animal, reckless of its double burden, soon 
conveyed them out of hearing of the tumult 
and alarm with which their departure filled 
the Tower of Glendearg. 

Thus it strangely happened, that two men 
were flying in different directions at the 
same time, each accused of being the other’s 
murderer. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Sure he cannot 
Be so unmanly as to leave me here; 
If he do, maids will not so easily 
Trust men again. 
Toe Two Nosie KINsMEN. 


THE knight continued to keep the good 
horse at a pace as quick as the road per- 
mitted, until they had cleared the valley of 
Glendearg, and entered upon the broad dale 
of the Tweed, which now rolled before them 
in crystal beauty, displaying on its opposite 
bank the huge grey Monastery of Saint 
Mary’s whose towers and pinnacles were 
scarce yet touched by the newly-risen sun, 
so deeply the edifice lies shrouded under the 
mountains which rise to the southward. 

Turning to the left, the knight continued 
his road down to the northern bank of the 
river, until they arrived nearly opposite to 
the weir, or dam-dike, where lather Philip 
concluded his extraordinary aquatic excur- 
sion. 

Sir Piercie Shafton, whose brain seldom 
admitted more than one idea at a time, had 
hitherto pushed forward without very dis- 
tinctly considering where he was going. But 
the sight of the Monastery so near to him, 
reminded him that he was still on danger- 
ous ground, and that he must necessarily 
provide for his safety by choosing some set- 
tled plan of escape. The situation of his 
guide and deliverer also occurred to him, 
for he was far from being either selfish or 
ungrateful. He listened, and discovered 
that the Miller’s daughter was sobbing and 
weeping bitterly as she rested her head on 
his shoulder. 

‘‘What ails thee,” he said, ‘“my generous 
Molinara?—is there aught that Piercie 
Shafton can do which may show his grati- 
tude to his deliverer?” Mysie pointed with 
her finger across the river, but ventured not 
to turn her eyes in that direction. ‘Nay, 
but speak plain, most generous damsel,” 
said the knight, who, for once, was puzzled 
as much as his own elegance of speech was 
wont to puzzle others, ‘‘for I swear to you 
that I comprehend nought by the extension 
of thy fair digit.” ; 
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‘Yonder is my father’s house,” said My- 
sie, in a voice interrupted by the increased 
burst of her sorrow. 

‘And I was carrying thee discourteously 
to a distance from thy habitation?” said 
Shafton, imagining he had found out the 
source of her grief. ‘‘Woe worth the hour 
that Piercie Shafton, in attention to his own 
safety, neglected the accommodation of any 
female, far less of his most beneticent libera- 
trice! Dismount, then, O lovely Molinara, 
unless thou wouldst rather that I should 
transport thee on horseback to the house of 
thy molendinary father, which, if thou say- 
est the word, 1 am prompt to do, defying 
all dangers which may arise to me person- 
ally, whether by monk or miller.” 

Mysie suppressed her sobs, and with con- 
siderable difficulty muttered her desire to 
alight, and take her fortune by herself. Sir 
Piercie Shafton, too devoted a squire of 
dames to consider the most lowly as ex- 
empted from a respectful attention, inde- 
pendent of the claims which the Miller’s 
maiden possessed over him, dismounted in- 
stantly from his horse, and received in his 
arms the poor girl, who still wept bitterly, 
and, when placed on the ground, seemed 
scarce able to support herself, or at least 
still clung, though, as it appeared, uncon» 
sciously, to the support he had afforded. 
He carried her to a weeping birch-tree, 
which grew on the greensward bank around 
which the road winded, and, placing her 
on the ground beneath it, exhorted her to 
compose herself. A stroug touch of natural 
feeling struggled with, and half overcame, 
his acquired affectation, while he said, 
‘Credit me, most generous damsel, the ser- 
vice you have done to Piercie Shafton he 
would have deemed too dearly bought, had 
he foreseen it was to cost you these tears 
and singults. Show me the cause of your 
grief, and if I can do aught to remove it, 
believe that the rights you have acquired 
over me will make your commands sacred 
as those of an empress. Speak, then, fair 
Molinara, and command him whom fortune 
hath rendered at once your debtor and your 
champion. What are your orders?” 

“Only that you will fly and save yourself,” 
said Mysie, mustering up her utmost efforts 
to utter these few words. 

“Yet,” said the knight, “‘let me not leave 
you without some token of remembrance.” 
Mysie would have said there needed none, 
and most truly would she have spoken, could 
she have spoken for weeping. ‘‘Piercie Shaf- 
ton is poor,” he continued, ‘but let this 
chain testify he is not ungrateful to his de- 
liverer.”” 

He took from his neck the rich chain and 
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medallion we have formerly mentioned, and 
put it into the powerless hand of the poor 
maiden, who neither received nor rejected 
it. but, occupied with more intense feelings, 
seemed scarce aware of what he was doing. 

““We shall meet again,” said Sir Piercie 
Shafton, ‘‘at least I trust so; meanwhile, 
weep no more, fair Molinara, an thou lov- 
est me.” 

The phrase of conjuration was but used 
as an ordinary commonplace expression of 
the time, but bore a deeper sense to poor 
Mysie’sear. She dried her tears; and when 
the knight, in all kind and chivalrous cour- 
tesy, stooped to embrace her at their parting, 
she rose humbly up to receive the proffered 
honor in a posture of more deference, and 
meekly and gratefully accepted the offered 
salute. Sir Piercie Shafton mounted his 
horse and began to ride off, but curiosity, or 
perhaps astronger feeling, soon induced him 
to look back, when he beheld the Miller’s 
daughter standing still motionless on the 
spot where they had parted, her eyes 
turned after him, and the unheeded chain 
hanging from her hand. 

It was at this moment that a glimpse of 
the real state of Mysie’s affections, and of 
the motive from which she had acted in the 
whole matter, glanced on Sir Piercie Shaf- 
ton’s mind. The gallants of that age, dis- 
interested, aspiring, and lofty-minded, even 
in their coxcombry, were strangers to those 
degrading and mischievous pursuits which 
are usually termed low amours. They did 
not ‘‘chase the humble maidens of the 
plain,” or degrade their own rank, to deprive 
rural innocence of peace and virtue. It 
followed, of course, that as conquests in 
this class were no part of their ambition, 
they were in most cases totally overlooked 
and unsuspected, left unimproved, as a 
modern would call it, where, as on the 
present occasion, they were casually made. 
The companion of Astrophel. and flower of 
the tilt-yard of Feliciana, had no more idea 
that his graces and good parts could attach 
the love of Mysie Happer, than a first-rate 
beauty in the boxes dreams of the fatal 
wound which her charms may inflict on 
some attorney’s romantic apprentice in the 
pit. I suppose, in any ordinary case, the 
pride of rank and distinction would have 
pronounced on the humble admirer the 
doom which Beau Fielding denounced 
against the whole female world, ‘*Let them 
look and die; but the obligations under 
which he lay to the enamored maiden, 
miller’s daughter as she was, precluded the 
possibility of Sir Piercie’s treating the 
matter en cavaler, and, much embarrassed, 
yet a little flattered at the same time, he 


rode back to try what could be done for the 
damsel’s relief. 

The innate modesty of poor Mysie could 
not prevent her showing too obvious signs 
of joy at Sir Piercie Shafton’s return. She 
was betrayed by the sparkle of the rekin- 
dling eye, and a caress, which, however tim- 
idly bestowed, she could not help giving to 
the neck of the horse which brought back 
the beloved rider. 

‘“What farther can I do for you, kind 
Molinara?” said Sir Piercie Shafton, him- 
self hesitating and blushing; for, to the 
grace of Queen Bess’s age be it spoken, her 
courtiers wore more iron on their breasts 
than brass on their foreheads, and even 
amid their vanities preserved still the *de- 
caying spirit of chivalry, which inspired of 
yore the very gentle Knight of Chaucer, 


Who in his port was modest as a maid, 


Mysie blushed deeply, with her eyes fixed 
on the ground, and Sir Piercie proceeded 
in the same tone of embarrassed kindness. 
‘‘Are’ you afraid to return home alone, my 
kind Molinara?—would you that I should 
accompany you?” 

“Alas!” said Mysie, looking up, and her 
cheek changing from scarlet to pale, ‘‘I 
have no home left.” 

‘‘How! no home!” said Shafton; ‘‘says 
my generous Molinara she hath no home, 
when yonder stands the house of her father, 
and but a crystal stream between?” 

‘*Alas!” answered the Miller’s maiden, ‘‘I 
have no longer either home or father. He 
is a devoted servant to the Abbey. I have 
offended the Abbot, and if I return home 
my father will kill me.” 

“‘He dare not injure thee, by Heaven!” 
said Sir Piercie; ‘‘I swear to thee by my 
honor and knighthood, that the forces of 
my cousin of Northumberland shall lay the 
Monastery so flat that a horse shall not 
stumble as he rides over it, if they should 
dare to injure a hair of your head! There- 
fore be hopeful and content, kind Mysinda, 
and know you have obliged one who can 
and will avenge the slightest wrong offered 
to you.” 

He sprung from his horse as he spoke, 
and in the animation of his argument, 
grasped the willing hand of Mysie (or 
Mysinda, as he had now christened her). 
He gazed too upon full black eyes, fixed 
upon his own with an expression which, 
however subdued by maidenly shame, it was 
impossible to mistake, on cheeks where 
something like hope began to restore the 
natural color, and on two lips which, like 
double rosebuds, were kept a little apart 
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by expectation, and showed within a line of 
teeth as white as pearl. All this was dan- 
gerous to look upon, and Sir Piercie Shaf- 
ton, after repeating with less and less force 
his request that the far Mysinda would 
allow him to carry her to her father’s, end- 
ed by asking the fair Mysinda to go along 
with him—<At least,” he added, ‘‘until 1 
shall be able to conduct you to a place of 
safety.” 

Mysie Happer made no answer; but 
blushing scarlet betwixt joy and shame, 
mutely expressed her willingness to accom- 
pany the Southron Knight, by knitting her 
bundle closer, and preparing to resume her 
seat en croupe. ‘‘And what is your pleas- 
ure that I should do with this?” she said, 
holding up the chain as if she had been for 
the first time aware that it was in her hand. 

‘‘Keep it, fairest Mysinda, for my sake,” 
said the Knight. 

‘‘Not so, sir,” answered Mysie, gravely; 
‘the maidens of my country take no such 
gifts from their superiors, and I need no 
token to remind me of this morning.’ 

Most earnestly and courteously “did. the 
knight urge her acceptance of the proposed 


-guerdon, but on this point Mysie was reso- 


lute; feeling, perhaps, that to accept of 
anything bearing the appearance of reward, 
would be to place the service she had ren- 
dered him on a mercenary footing. In 
short, she would only agree to conceal the 
chain, lest it might prove the means of de- 
tecting the owner, until Sir Piercie should 
be placed in perfect safety. 

They mounted and resumed their jour- 
ney, of which Mysie, as bold and sharp- 
witted in some points as she was simple and 


susceptible in others, now took in some de- 


gree the direction, having only inquired its 
general destination, and learned that Sir 
Piercie Shafton desired to go to Edinburgh, 
where he hoped to find friends and protec- 
tion. Possessed of this information, Mysie 
availed herself of her local knowledge to 
get as soon as possible out of the bounds 
of the Halidome, and into those of a tem- 
poral baron, supposed to be addicted to the 
reformed doctrines, and upon whose limits, 
at least, she thought their pursuers would 
not attempt to hazard any violence. She 
was not indeed very apprehensive of a pur- 
suit, reckoning with some confidence that 
the inhabitants of the Tower of Glendearg 
would find it a matter ‘of difficulty to sur- 
mount the obstacles arising from their own 
bolts and bars, with which she had care- 
fully secured them before setting forth on 
the retreat. 

They journeyed on, therefore, in toler- 
able security, and Sir Piercie Shafton found 
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leisure to amuse the time in high-flown 
speeches and long anecdotes of the court 
of Feliciana, to w which Mysie bent an ear 
not a whit less attentive, that she did not 
understand one word out of three which 
was uttered by her fellow-traveler. She 


listened, however, and admired upon trust, 


as many a wise man has been contented to 
treat the conversation of a handsome but 
silly mistress. As for Sir Piercie, he was 
in his element; and, well assured of the in- 
terest and full ‘approbation of his auditor, 
he went on spouting Euphuism of more 
than usual obscurity, and at more than 
usual length. Thus passed the morning, 
and noon ” brought them within sight of a 
winding stream on the side of which arose 
an ancient baronial castle, surrounded by 
some large trees. At a small distance from 
the gate of the mansion, extended, as in 
those days was usual, a straggling hamlet, 
having a church in the centre. 

‘There are two hostelries in this Kirk- 
town,” said Mysie, ‘‘but the worst is best 
for our purpose; for it stands apart from 
the other houses, and I ken the man weel, 
for he has dealt with my father for malt.” 

This causa scientie@, to use a lawyer’s 
phrase, was ill-chosen for Mysie’s purpose; 
for Sir Piercie Shafton had, by dint of his 
own loquacity, been talking himself all this 
while into a high esteem for his fellow- 
traveler, and, pleased with the gracious re- 
ception which she afforded to his powers of 
conversation, had well-nigh forgotten that 
she was not herself one of those high-born 
beauties of whom he was recounting so 
many stories, when this unlucky speech at 
once placed the most disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances attending her lineage under his 
immediate recollection. He said nothing, 
however. What indeed could he say? 
Nothing was so natural as that a miller’s 
daughter should be acquainted with puabli- 
cans who dealt with her father for malt, 
and all that was to be wondered at was the 
concurrence of events which had rendered 
such a female the companion and guide of 
Sir Piercie Shafton of Wilverton, kinsman 
of the great Earl of Northumberland, whom 
princes and sovereigns themselves termed 
cousin, because of the Piercie blood.* He 
felt the disgrace of strolling through the 
country with a miller’s maiden on the 
crupper behind him, and was even ungrate- 
ful enough to feel some emotions of shame, 
when he halted his horse at the door of the 
little inn, : 

* Froissart tells us somewhere (the readers of 
romances are indifferent 10 accurate reference) that 
the King of France called one of the Piercies 
cousin, because of the blood of Northumberland. 
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But the alert intelligence of Mysie Hap- 
er spared him farther sense of derogation, 
y instantly springing from his horse, and 

cramming the ears of mine host, who came 
out with his mouth agape to receive a guest 
of the knight’s appearance, with an imag- 
ined tale, in which circumstance on cir- 
cumstance were huddled so fast, as to 
astonish Sir Piercie Shafton, whose own in- 
vention was none of the most brilliant. She 
explained to the publican that this was a 
great English knight traveling from the 
Monastery to the Court of Scotland, after 
having paid his vows to Saint Mary, and 
that she had been directed to conduct him 
so far on the road; and that Ball, her pal- 
frey, had fallen by the way, because he had 
been over-wrought with carrying home the 
last melder of meal to the portioner of 
Langhope; and that she had turned in Ball 
to graze in the 'Tasker’s Park near Cripple- 
cross, for he har stood as still as Lot’s wife 
with very weariness; and that the knight 
had courteously insisted she should ride 
behind him, and that she had brought him 
to her kend friend’s hostelry rather than to 
proud Peter Peddie’s, who got his malt at 
the Mellerstane mills; and that he must 
get the best that the house afforded, and 
that he must get it ready in a moment of 
time, and that she was ready to help in the 
kitchen. * 
All this ran glibly off the tongue without 
pause on the part of Mysie Happer, or 
doubt on that of the landlord. The guest’s 
horse was conducted to the stable, and he 
himself installed in the cleanest corner and 
best seat which the place afforded. Mysie, 
ever active and officious, was at once en- 
gaged in preparing food, in spreading the 
table, and in making all the better arrange- 
ments which her experience could suggest, 
for the honor and comfort of her compan- 
ion. He would fain have resisted this; for 
while it was impossible not to be gratified 
with the eager and alert kindness which 
was so active in his service, he felt an un- 
definable pain in seeing Mysinda engaged 
in these menial services, and discharging 
them, moreover, as one to whom they were 
but too familiar. Yet this jarring feeling 
was mixed with, and perhaps balanced by, 
the extreme grace with which the neat- 
handed maiden executed these tasks, how- 
ever mean in themselves, and gave to the 
wretched corner of a miserable inn of the 
period, the air of a bower, in which an en- 
amored fairy, or at least a shepherdess of 
Arcadia, was displaying, with unavailing 
solicitude, her designs on the heart of some 
knight, destined by fortune to higher 
thoughts, and a more splendid union. 


The lightness and grace with which 
Mysie covered the little round table with a 
snow-white cloth, and arranged upon it the 
hastily-roasted capon, with its accompany- 
ing stoup of Bourdeaux, were but plebeian 
graces in themselves; but yet there were 
very flattering ideas excited by each glance. 
She was so very well made, agile at once 
and graceful, with her hand and arm as 
white as snow, and her face in which a 
smile contended with a blush, and her eyes 
which looked ever at Shafton when he 
looked elsewhere, and were dropped at once 
when they encountered his, that she was 
irresistible! In fine, the affectionate deli- 
cacy of her whole demeanor, joined to the 
promptitude and boldness she had so lately 
evinced, tended to ennoble the services she 
had rendered, as if some 


sweet engaging Grace 
Put on some clothes to come abroad, 
And took a waiter’s place. 


But, on the other hand, came the damn. 
ing reflection, that these duties were not 
taught her by Love, to serve the beloved 
only, but arose from the ordinary and nat- 
ural habits of a miller’s daughter, accus- 
tomed, doubtless, to render the same service 
to every wealthier churl who frequented her 
father’s mill. ‘This stopped the mouth of 
vanity, and of the love which vanity had 
been hatching, as effectually as a peck of 
literal flour would have done. 

Amidst this variety of emotions, Sir 
Piercie Shafton forgot not to ask the object 
of them to sit down and partake the good. 
cheer which she had been so anxious to 
provide and to place in order. He ex- 
pected that this invitation would have been 
bashfully, perhaps, but certainly most 
thankfully, accepted; but he was partly flat- 
tered, and partly piqued, by the mixture of 
deference and resolution with which Mysie 
declined his invitation. Immediately after, 
she vanished from the apartment, leaving 
the Euphuist to consider whether he was 
most gratified or displeased by her disap- 
pearance. 

In fact, this was a point on which he 
would have found it difficult to make up 
his mind, had there been any necessity for 
it. As\there was none, he drank a few 
cups of claret, and sang (to himself) a 
strophe or two of the canzonettes of the 
divine Astrophel. But in spite both of 
wine and of Sir Philip Sidney, the connec- 
tion in which he now stood, and that which 
he was in future to hold, with the lovely 
Molinara or Mysinda, as he had been pleased 
to denominate Mysie Happer, recurred to 
his mind. The fashion of the times (as we 
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have already noticed) fortunately coincided 
with his own natural generosity of disposi- 
tion, which indeed amounted almost to ex- 
travagance, in prohibiting, as a deadly sin, 
alike against gallantry, chivalry, and moral- 
ity, his rewarding the good offices he had 
received from this poor maiden, by abusing 
any of the advantages which her confidence 
in his honor had afforded. To do Sir 
Piercie justice, it was an idea which never 
entered into his head; and he would prob- 
ably have dealt the most scientific ambroc- 
cata, stoceata, or punto reverso, which the 
school of Vincent Saviola had taught him, 
to any man who had dared to suggest to 
him such selfish and ungrateful meanness. 
On the other hand, he was a man, and fore- 
saw various circumstances which might 
render their journey together in this in- 
timate fashion a scandal and a snare. 
Moreover he was a coxcomb and a courtier, 
_and felt there was something ridiculous in 
traveling the land with a miller’s daughter 
behind his saddle, giving rise to suspicions 
not very creditable to either, and to ludi- 
crous constructions, so far as he himself 
was concerned. 

*‘T would,” he said half aloud, ‘‘that if 
such might be done without harm or dis- 
credit to the too-ambitious, yet too-well- 
distinguishing Molinara, she and I were 
fairly severed, and bound on our different 
courses; even as we see the goodly vessel 
bound for the distant seas hoist sails and 
bear away into the deep, while the humble 
fly-boat carries to shore those friends who, 
with wounded hearts and watery eyes, have 
committed to their higher destinies the 
more daring adventurers by whom the fair 
frigate is manned.” 

He had scarce uttered the wish when it 
was gratified; for the host entered to say 
that his worshipful knighthood’s horse was 
ready to be brought forth as he had desired; 
and on his inquiry for ‘‘the—the damsel— 
that is—the young woman——” 

“‘Mysie Happer,” said the landlord, ‘‘has 
returned to her father’s; but she bade me 
say, you could not miss the road for Edin- 
burgh, in respect it was neither far way nor 
foul gate.” 

Tt is seldom we are exactly blessed with 
the precise fulfilment of our wishes at the 
moment when we utter them; perhaps, be- 
canse Heaven wisely withholds what, if 
granted, would be often received with in- 
gratitude. So at least it chanced in the 
present instance; for when mine host said 
that Mysie was returned homeward, the 
knight was tempted to reply, with an 
ejaculation of surprise and vexation, and a 
hasty demand, whither and when she had 
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departed? The first emotions his prudence 
suppressed, the second found utterance. 

‘“Where is she gane?” said the host, gaz- 
ing on him, and repeating his question— 
‘‘She is gane hame to her father’s, it is like 
and she gaed just when she gave orders 
about your worship’s horse, and saw it well 
fed (she might have trusted me, but millers 
and millers’ kin think a’body as thief-like 
as themselves), an’ she’s three miles on the 
gate by this time.” 

‘‘Is she gone then?” muttered Sir Pier- 
cie, making two or three hasty strides 
through the narrow apartment—‘‘Is she 
gone?—Well, then, let her go. She could 
have had but disgrace by abiding by me, 
and I little credit by her society. ‘That I 
should have thought there was such diffi- 
culty in shaking her off! I warrant she is 
by this time laughing with some clown she 
has encountered; and my rich chain will 
prove a good dowry.—And ought it not to 
prove so? and has she not deserved it, were 
it ten times more valuable?—Piercie Shaf- 
ton! Piercie Shafton! dost thou grudge 
thy deliverer the guerdon she hath so dearly 
won? ‘The selfish air of this northern land 
hath infected thee, Piercie Shafton! and 
blighted the blossoms of thy generosity, 
even as it is said to shrivel the flowers of 
the, mulberry.—Yet I thought,” he added, 
after a moment’s pause, “‘that she would 
not so easily and voluntarily have parted 
from me. But it skills not thinking of it. 
—Cast my reckoning, mine host, and let 
your groom lead forth my nag.” 

The good’ host seemed also to have some 
mental point to discuss, for he answered 
not instantly, debating perhaps whether 
his conscience would bear a double charge 
for the same guests. Apparently his con- 
science replied in the negative, though not 
without hesitation, for he at length re- 
pled—‘‘It’s daffing to lee; it winna deny 
that the lawing is clean paid. Ne’erthe- 
less, if your worshipful knighthood pleases 
to give aught for increase of trouble ‘es 

‘‘How!” said the knight; ‘‘the reckon- 
ing paid? and by whom, I pray you?” 

*“H’en by Mysie Happer, if truth mann 
be spoken, as I said before,” answered the 
honest landlord, with as many compuncti- 
ous visitings for telling the verity as another 
might have felt for making a he in the cir- 
cumstances—‘*And out of the moneys sup- 
plied for your honor’s journey by the Abbot, 
as she tauld to me. And laith were I to 
surcharge any gentleman that darkens my 
doors.” He added in the confidence of 
honesty which his frank avowal entitled 
him to entertain, ‘‘Nevertheless, as I said 


[| before, if it pleases your knighthood of 
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free good-will to consider extraordinary 
trouble 5 

The knight cut short his argument, by 
throwing the landlord a rose-noble, which 
probably doubled the value of a Scottish 
reckoning, though it would have defrayed 
but a half one at the Three Cranes or the 
Vintry. The bounty so much delighted 
mine host, that he ran to fill the stirrup- 
cup (for which no charge was ever made) 
from a butt yet charier than that which he 
had pierced for the former stoup. ‘The 


knight paced slowly to horse, partook of | 


his courtesy, and thanked him with the 
stiff condescension of the court of Eliza- 
beth; then mounted and followed the 
northern path, which was pointed out as the 
nearest to Edinburgh, and which, though 
very unlike a modern highway, bore yet so 
distinct a resemblance to a public and fre- 
quented road as not to be easily mistaken. 
**T shall not need her guidance it seems,” 
said he to himself, as he rode slowly on- 
ward; ‘‘and I suppose that was one reason 
of her abrupt departure, so different from 
what one might have expected.—Well, I 
am well rid of her. Do we not pray to be 
liberated from temptation? Yet that she 
should have erred so much in estimation of 


her own situation and mine, as to think of | 


defraying the reckoning! I would I saw 
her once more, but to explain to her the 
solecism of which her inexperience hath 
rendered her guilty. And I fear,” he 
added, as he emerged from some straggling 
trees, and looked out upon a wild moorish 
country, composed of a succession of swell- 
ing lumpish hills, ‘‘I fear I shall soon want 
the aid of this Ariadne, who might afford 
me aclew through the recesses of yonder 
mountainous Jabyrinth.” 

As the Knight thus communed with 
himself, his attention was caught by the 
sound of a horse’s footsteps; anda lad, 
mounted on alittle grey Scottish nag, about 
fourteen hands high, coming along a path 
which led from behind the trees, joined him 
on the high-road, if it could be termed such. 

The dress of the lad was completely in 
village fashion, yet neat and handsome in 
appearance. He had a jerkin of grey cloth 
slashed and trimmed, with black hose of 
the same, with deer-skin rullions, or san- 
dals, and handsome silver spurs. A cloak 
of a dark mulberry color was closely drawn 
round the upper part of his person, and the 
cape in part .muffied his face, which was 
also obscured by his bonnet of black velvet 
cloth, and its little plume of feathers. 

Sir Piercie Shafton, fond of society, de- 
sirous also to have a guide, and, moreover, 
prepossessed in favor of so handsome a 
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youth, failed not to ask him whence he 
came, and whether he was going? ‘I'he 
youth looked another way, as he answered 
that he was going to Edinburgh, ‘‘to seek 
service in some nobleman’s family.” 

‘I fear me you have run away from your 
last master,” said Sir Piercie, ‘‘since you 
dare not look me in the face while you an- 
swer my question.” 

‘*Indeed, sir, I have not,” answered the 
lad, bashfully, while, as if, with reluctance, 
he turned round his face, and instantly 
withdrew it. It was a glance, but the dis- 
covery was complete... There was no mis- 
taking the dark full eye, the cheek in which 
much embarrassment could not altogether 
disguise an expression of comic humor, and 
the whole figure at once betrayed, under 
her metamorphosis, the Maid of the Mill. 
The recognition was joyful, and Sir Piercie 
Shafton was too much pleased to have re- 
gained his companion to remember the very 
good reasons which had consoled him for 
losing her. 

To his questions respecting her dress, she 
answered, that she had obtained it in the 
Karktown from a friend; 1t was the holiday 
suit of ason of hers, who had taken the 
field with his hege lord, the baron of the 
land. She had borrowed the suit under 
pretence she meant to play in some mum- 
ming or rural masquerade. She had left, 
she said, her own apparel in exchange, 
which was better worth ten crowns than 
ths was worth four. 

‘*And the nag, my ingenious Molinara,” 
said Sir Pierce, ‘‘whence comes the nag?” 

‘‘T borrowed him from our host at the 
Gled’s Nest,” she replied; and added, half 
stifling a laugh, ‘‘he has sent to get, instead 
of it, our Ball, which I left in the Tasker’s 
Park at Cripplecross, He will be lucky if 
he find it there.” 

‘‘But then the poor man will lose his 
horse, most argute Mysinda,” said Sir 
Piercie Shafton, whose Enghsh notions of 
property were a little startled at a mode of 
acquisition more congenial to the ideas of 
a miller’s daughter (and he a Border miller 
to boot) than with those of an English per- 
son of quality. 

‘And if he does lose his horse,” said 
Mysie, laughing, ‘‘surely he is not the first 
man on the marches who has had such a 
mischance. But he will be no loser, for I 
warrant he will stop the value out of moneys 
which he has owed my father this many a 
day.” 

“But then your father will be the loser,” 
objected yet again the pertinacious upright- 
ness of Sir Piercie Shafton. 

‘What signifies it now to talk of my 
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father?” said the damsel, pettishly; then 
instantly changing to a tone of deep feel- 
ing, she added, *‘My father has this day lost 
that which will make him hold hight the 
loss of all the gear he has left.” 

Struck with the accents of remorseful 
sorrow in which his companion uttered 
these few words, the English knight felt 
himself bound both in honor and conscience 
to expostulate with her as strongly as he 
could, on the risk of the step which she 
had now taken, and on the propriety of 
her returning to her father’s house. The 
matter of his discourse, though adorned 
with many unnecessary flourishes, was hon- 
orable both to his head and heart. 

The Maid of the Mill listened to his flow- 
ing periods with her head sunk on her 
bosom as she rode, like one in deep thought 
or deeper sorrow. When he had finished, 
she raised up her countenance, looked full 
on the knight, and rephed with great firm- 
ness—‘“‘If you are weary of my company, 
Sir Piercie Shafton, you have but to say so, 
and the Miller’s daughter will be no farther 
eumber to you. And do not think I will 
be a burden to you, if we travel together to 
Edinburgh; I have wit enough and pride 
enough to be a willing burden to no man. 
But if you reject not my company at pres- 
ent, and fear not it will be burdensome to 
you hereafter, speak no more to me of re- 
furning back. All that you can say to me 
I have said to myself; and that I am now 
here, is a sign that I have said it to no pur- 
pose. Let this subject, therefore, be for 
ever ended betwixt us. I have already, in 
some small fashion, been useful to you, and 
the time may come I may be more so; for 
this is not your land of England, where 
men say justice is done with little fear. or 
favor to great and to small; but itis a land 
where men do by the strong hand, and de- 
fend by the ready wit, and I know better 
than you the perils you are exposed to.” 

Sir Piercie Shafton was somewhat morti- 
fied to find that the damsel conceived her 
presence useful to him as a protectress as 
well as guide, and said something of seek- 
ing protection from nought save his own 
arm and his good sword. Mysie answered 
very quietly that sie nothing doubted his 
bravery; but it was that very quality of 
bravery which was most likely to involve 
him in danger. Sir Piercie Shafton, whose 
head never kept very long in any continued 
train of thinking, acquiesced without much 
reply, resolving in his own mind that the 
maiden only used this apology to disguise 
her real motive, of affectation to his per- 
son. The romance of the situation flattered 
his vanity and elevated his imagination, as 
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placing him in the situation of one of those 
romantic heroes of whom he nad read the 
histories, where similar transformations 
made a distinguished figure. 

He took many a sic telong glance at his 
page, whose habits of country sport and 
country exercise had rendered her quite 
adequate to sustain the character she had 
assumed. She managed the little nag with 
dexterity, and even with grace; nor did 
anything appear that could have betrayed 
her diseuise, except when a bashful con- 
sciousness of her companion’s eye being 
fixed on her, gave her an appearance of 
temporary embarrassment, which greatly 
added to her beauty. 

The couple rode forward as in the morn- 
ing, pleased with themselves and with each 
other, until they arrived at the village 
where they were to repose for the night, 
and where all the inhabitants of the little 
inn, both male and female, joined in extol- 
ling the good grace and handsome counten- 
ance of the English knight, and the un- 
common beauty of his youthful attendant. 

it was here that Mysie Happer first made 
Sir Piercie Shafton sensible of the reserved 
manner in which she proposed to hve with 
him. She announced him as her master, 
and, waiting upon him with the reverent 
demeanor of an actual domestic, permitted 
not the least approach to familiarity, not 
even such as the kmight might with the 
utmost innocence have ventured upon. 
For example, Sir Piercie, who, as we know, 
was a great connoisseur in dress, was detail- 
ing to her the advantageous change which 
he proposed to make in her attire as soon 
as they should reach Edinburgh, by array: 
ing her in his own colors of pink and car- 
nation. Mysie Happer listened with great 
complacency to the unction with which he 
dilated upon welts, laces, slashes, and trim-- 
mings, until, carried away by the enthu- 
siasm with which he was asserting the 
superiority of the falling band over the 
Spanish ruff; he approached his hand, in 
the way of illustration, toward the collar of 
his page’s doublet. She instantly stepped 
back, and gravely reminded him that she 
was alone and under his protection. 

‘“You cannot but remember the cause 
which } has brought me here,” she continued; 
‘make the least ap proach to any familar ity 

= you would not offer to a princess sur- 
rounded by her court. and you have seen 
the last of the Miller’s daughter—She will 
vanish as the chaff disappears from the 
shieling-hill* when the west wind blows.” 


* The place where corn was winnowed, while 
that operation was performed by the hand, was 
called in Scotland the Shieling-hill, 
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*“T do protest, fair Molinara,”’ said Sir 
Piercie Shafton—but the fair Molinara had 
disappeared before his protest could be 
uttered. ‘‘A most singular wench,” said 
he to himself; ‘‘and by this hand, as dis- 
creet as she is fair-featured —Certes, shame 
it were to offer her scathe or dishonor! She 
makes similes too, though somewhat sayor- 
ing of her condition. Had she but read 
Euphues, and forgotten that accursed mill 
and shieling-hill, it is my thought that her 
converse would be broidered with as many 
and as choice pearls of compliment, as that 
of the most rhetorical lady in the court of 
Feliciana. I trust she means to return to 
bear me company.” 

But that was no part of Mysie’s pruden- 
tial scheme. It was then drawing to dusk, 
and he saw her not again until the next 
morning, when the horses were brought to 
the door that they might prosecute their 
journey. 

But our story here necessarily leaves the 
English knight and his page, to return to 
the Tower of Glendearg. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


You call it an ill angel—it may be so; 

But sure I am, among the ranks which fell, 

Tis the first fiend e’er counsell’d man to rise, 

And win the bliss the sprite himself had forfeited. 
OLD Puay. 


We must resume our narrative at the period 
when Mary Avenel was conveyed to the 
apartment which had been formerly occu- 
pied by the two Glendinnings, and when 
her faithful attendant, ibbie, had ex- 
hausted herself in useless attempts to com- 
pose and to comfort her. Father Eustace 
also dealt forth with well-meant kindness 
those apothegms and dogmata of consola- 
tion, which friendship almost always offers 
to grief, though they are uniformly offered 
in vain. She was at length left to mdulge 
in the desolation of her own sorrowful feel- 
ings. She felt as those who, loving for the 
first time, have lost what they loved, before 
time and repeated calamity have taught 
them that every loss is to a certain extent 
reparable or endurable. 

Such grief may be conceived better than 
it can be described, as is well known to 
those who have experienced it. But Mary 
Avenel had been taught by the peculiarity 
of her situation, to regard herself as the 
Child of Destiny; and the melancholy and 
reflecting turn of her disposition gave to her 
sorrows a depth and breadth peculiar to her 
character. The grave—and it was a bloody 
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grave—had closed, as she believed, over the 
youth to whom she was secretly, but most 
warmly attached; the force and ardor of 
Halbert’s character bearing a singular cor- 
respondence to the energy of which her own 
was capable. Her sorrow did not exhaust 
itself in sighs and tears, but when the first 
shock had passed away, concentrated itself 
with deep and steady meditation to collect 
and calculate, like a bankrupt debtor, the 
full ainount of her loss. It seemed as if all 
that connected her with earth had vanished 
with this broken tie. She had never dared 
to anticipate the probability of an ultimate 
union with Halbert, yet now his supposed 
fall seemed that of the only tree which was 
to shelter her from the storm. She respected 
the more gentle character, and more peace- 
ful attainments, of the younger Glendin- 
ning; but it had not escaped her (what 
never indeed escaped woman in such cir- 
cumstances) that he was disposed to place 
himself in competition with what she, the 
daughter of a proud and warlike race, 
deemed the more manly qualities of his elder 
brother; and there is no time when a 
woman does so little justice to the character 
of a surviving lover, as when comparing him 
with the preferred rival of whom she has 
been recently deprived. 

The motherly, but coarse kindness of 
Dame Glendinning, and the doating fond- 
ness of her old domestic, seemed now the only 
kind feeling of which she formed the object; 
and she could not but refloct how little these 
were to be compared with the devoted at- 
tachment of a high-souled youth, whom the 
least glance of her eye could command, as 
the high-mettled steed is governed by the 
bridle of the rider. It was when plunged 
among these desolating reflections, that 
Mary Avenel felt the void of mind, arising 
from the narrow and bigoted ignorance in 
which Rome then educated the children of 
her church. Their whole religion was a 
ritual, and their prayers were the formal 
iteration of unknown words, which, in the 
hour of affliction, could yield but little con- 
solation to those who from habit resorted 
to them. Unused to the practice of mental 
devotion, and of personal approach to the 
Divine presence by prayer, she could not 
help exclaiming in her distress, ‘‘There is 
no aid for me on earth, and I know not how 
to ask it from Heaven!” 

As she spoke thus in an agony of sorrow, 
she cast her eyes into the apartment, and 
saw the mysterious Spirit, which waited 
upon the fortunes of her house, standing 
in the moonlight in the midst of the room. 
The same form, as the reader knows, had 
more than once offered itself to her sight; 
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and either her native boldness of mind, or 
some peculiarity attached to her from her 
birth. made her now look upon it without 
shrinking. But the White Lady of Avenel 
was now more distinctly visible, and more 
closely present, than she had ever before 


seemed to be, and Mary was appalled by 


her presence. She would, however, have 
spoken; but there ran a tradition, that 
though others who had seen the White Lady 
had asked questions and received answers, 
yet those of the house of Avenel who had 
ventured to speak to her, had never long 
survived the colloquy. The figure, besides, 
as, sitting up in her bed, Mary Avenel gazed 
on it intently, seemed by its gestures to 
caution her to keep silence, and at the same 
time to bespeak attention. 

The White Lady then seemed to press 
one of the planks of the floor with her foot, 
while in her usual low, melancholy, and 
musical chant, she repeated the following 
verses :— 


“Maiden, whose sorrows wail the Living Dead, 
Whose eyes shall commune with the Dead 
Alive, 
Maiden, attend! Beneath my foot lies hid 
The Word, the Law, the Path, which thou 
dost strive 
To find, and canst not find.—Could spirits shed 
Tears for their lot, it were my lot to weep, 
Showing the road which I shall never tread, 
Though my foot points it. a eternal 
sleep, 
Dark, long, and cold forgetfulness my Jot 
But do not thou at human ills repine, 
Secure there lies full guerdon in this spot, 
For all the woes that wait frail Adam’s line— 
Stoop, then, and make it yours—I may not make 
it mine!” 


The phantom stooped toward the floor 
as she concluded, as if with the intention 
of laying her hand on the board on which 
she stood. But ere she had completed that 
gesture, her form became indistinct, was 
presently only like the shade of a fleeey 
cloud, which passed betwixt earth and the 
moon, and was soon altogether invisible. 

A strong impression “of fear, the first 
which she had experienced in her life to any 
agitating extent, seized upon the mind of 
Mary Avenel, and fora minute she felt a dis- 
position to faint. She repelled it, however, 
mustered her courage, and addressed herself 
to saints and angels, as her church recom- 
mended. Broken slumbers at length stole 
-on her exhausted mind and frame, and she 
slept until the dawn was about to arise, when 
she was awakened by the cry of ‘Treason! 
treason! follow, follow!” which arose in the 
tower, when it was found that Piercie Shaf- 
ton had made his escape. 

Apprehensive of some new misfortune, 
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Mary Avenel hastily arranged the dress 
which she had not laid aside, and, ventur- 
ing to quit her chamber, learned from Tibb, 
who, with her grey hairs disheveled like 
those of a sibyl, was flying from room to 
room, that the bloody Southron villain had 
made his escape, and that Halbert Glendin- 
ning, poor bairn, would sleep unrevenged 
and unquiet in his bloody grave. In the 
lower apartments the young men were 
roaring like thunder, and venting in oaths 
and exclamations against the fugitives the 
rage which they “experienced in finding 
themselves locked up within the tower, and 
debarred from their vindictive pursuit by 
the wily precautions of Mysie Happer. The 
authoritative voice: of the Sub-Prior com- 
manding silence was next heard; upon 
which Mary Avenel, whose tone of feeling 
did not lead her to enter into counsel or so- 
ciety with the rest of the party, again retired 
to her solitary chamber. 

The rest of the family held counsel in the 
spence, Edward almost beside himself with 
rage, and the Sub-Prior in no small degree 
offended at the effontery of Mysie Happer 
in attempting stich a scheme, as well as at 
the mingled boldness and dexterity with 
which it had been executed. But neither 
surprise nor anger availed aught. The 
windows, well secured‘ with iron bars for 
keeping assailants out, proved now as eftec- 
tual for detaining the inhabitants within. 
The battlements were open, indeed; but 
without ladder or ropes to act as a substi- 
tute for wings, there was no possibility of 
descending from them. They easily sue- 
ceeded in alarming the inhabitants of the 
cottages beyond the precincts of the court; 
but the men had been called in to strengthen 
the guard for the night, and only women 
and children remained, who could contrib- 
ute nothing in the emergency, except their 
useless exclamations of surprise, and there 
were no neighbors for miles around. Dame 
Elspeth, however, though drowned in tears, 
was not so unmindful of external affairs, 
but that she could find voice enough to tell 
the women and children without, to ‘‘leave 
their skirling, and look after the cows that 
she couldna get minded, what wi’ the awfw’ 
distraction of her mind, what wi’ that fause 
slut having locked them up in their ain 
tower as fast as if they had been in the 
Jeddart Tolbooth.”’ 

Meanwhile, the men, finding other modes 
of exit impossible, unanimously concluded 
to force the doors with such tools as the 
house afforded for the purpose. ‘These were 
not very proper for the occasion, and the 
strength of the doors was great. The in- 
terior one, formed of oak, “occupied them 
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for three mortal hours, and there was little 
prospect of the iron door being forced in 
double the time. 

While they were engaged in this ungrate- 
ful toil, Mary Avenel had with much less 
labor acquired exact knowledge of what the 


‘Spirit bad intimated in her mystic rhyme. 


Oa examining the spot which the phantom 
had indicated by her gestures, it was not 
difficult to discover that a board had been 
loosened, which might be raised at pleasure. 
On removing this piece of plank, Mary 
Avenel was astonished to find the Black 
Book, well remembered by her as her 
mother’s favorite study, of which she im- 
mediately took possession, with as much 
joy as her present situation rendered her 
capable of feeling. 

Ignorant in a great measure of its con- 
tents, Mary Avenel had been taught from 
her infancy to hold this volume in sacred 
veneration. Jt is probable that the de- 
ceased Lady of Walter Avenel only post- 
poned initiating her daughter into the mys- 
teries of the Divine Word, until she should 
be better able to comprehend both the les- 
sons which it taught, and the risk at which, 
in those times, they were studied. Death 
interposed, and removed her before the 
times became favorable to the reformers, 
and before her daughter was so far ad- 
vanced in age as to be fit to receive religi- 
ous instruction of this deep import. But 
the affectionate mother had made prepara- 
tions for the earthly work which she had 
most at heart. ‘There were slips of paper 
inserted in the volume, in which, by an 
appeal to, and a comparison of, various 
passages in holy writ, the errors and human 
inventions with which the Church of Rome 
had defaced the simple edifice of Christian- 
ity, as erected by its divine architect, were 
pointed out. These controversial topics 
were treated with a spirit of calmness and 
Christian charity which might have been 
an example to the theologians of the period; 
but they were clearly, fairly, and plainly 
argued, and supported by the necessary 
proofs and references. Other papers there 
were which had no reference whatever to 
polemics, but were the simple effusions of 
a devout mind communing with itself. 
Among these was one frequently used, as it 
seemed from the state of the manuscript, 
on which the mother of Mary had tran- 
scribed and placed together those affecting 
texts to which the heart has recourse in 
affliction, and which assure us at once of 
the sympathy and protection afforded to 
the children of the promise. In Mary 
Avenel’s state of mind, these attracted her 
above all the other lessons, which, coming 


from a hand so dear, had reached her at a 
time so critical, and in a manner so touch- 
ing. She read the affecting promise, ‘I 
will never leave thee nor forsake thee,” 
and the consoling exhortation, ‘Call upon 
me in the day of trouble, and I will deliver 
thee.” She read them, and her heart ac- 
quiesced in the conclusion, Surely this is 
the Word of God! 

There are those to whom a sense of re- 
ligion has come in storm and tempest; 
there are those whom it has summoned 
amid scenes of revelry and idle vanity; there 
are those, too, who have heard its ‘‘still 
small voice” amid rural leisure and placid 
contentment. But perhaps the knowledge 
which causeth not to err, is most frequently 
impressed upon the mind during seasons of 
affliction; and tears are the softened show- 
ers which cause the seed of Heaven to 
spring and take root in the human breast. 
At least it was thus with Mary. Avenel. 
She was insensible to the discordant noise 
which rang below, the clang of bars and 
the jarring symphony of the levers which 
they used to force them, the measured 
shouts of the laboring inmates as they com- 
bined their strength for each heave, and 
gave time with their voices to the exertion 
of their arms, and their deeply muttered 
vows of revenge on the fugitives who had 
bequeathed them at their departure a task 
so totlsome and difficult. Not all this din, 
combined in hideous concert, and expres- 
sive of aught but peace, love, and forgive- 
ness, could divert Mary Avenel from the 
new course of study on which she had so 
singularly . entered. ‘The serenity of 
Heaven,” she said, ‘‘is above me; the 
sounds which are around are but those of 
earth and earthly passion.” 

Meanwhile the noon was passed, and little 
impression was made on the iron grate, 
when they who labored at it received a sud- 
den reinforcement by the unexpected arrival 
of Christie of the Clinthill. He came at the 
head of a small party, consisting of four 
horsemen, who bore in their caps the sprig 
of holly, which was the badge of Avenel. 

‘“‘What, ho!—my masters,” he said, ‘‘I 
bring you a prisoner.” 

“You had better have brought us lib- 
erty,” said Dan of the Howlet-hirst. 

Christie looked at the state of affairs 
with great surprise. ‘‘An I were to be 
hanged for it,” he said, ‘‘as I may for as 
little a matter, I could not forbear laugh- 
ing at seeing men peeping through their 
own bars like so many rats in a rat-trap, 
and he with the beard behind, like the 
oldest rat in the cellar.” 

‘“‘Hush, thou unmannered knave,” said 
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Edward, ‘‘it is the Sub-Prior; and this is 
neither time, place, nor company for your 
ruffian jests.” 

“What, ho! is my young master mala- 
pert?” said Christie; ‘ why, man, were he 
my own carnal father, instead of being 
father to half the world, I would have my 
laugh out. And now it is over, I must 
assist you, I reckon, for you are setting 
yery greenly about this gear—put the pinch 
nearer the staple, man, and hand me an 
iron crow through the grate, for that’s the 
fowl to fly away with a wicket on its 
shoulders. I have broke into as many 
grates as you have teeth in your young head 
—ay, and broke out of them too, as the 
captain of the Castle of Lochmaben knows 
full well.” 

Christie did not boast more skill than he 
really possessed; for, applying their com- 
bined strength, under the direction of that 
experienced engineer, bolt and staple gave 
way before them, and in less than half-an- 
hour, the grate which had so long repelled 
their force stood open before them. 

“‘And now,” said Edward, ‘‘to horse, my 
mates, and pursue the villain Shafton!” 

“Halt there,” said Christie of the Clint- 
hill; ‘‘pursue your guest, my master’s 
friend and my own?—there go two words 
to that bargain. What the foul fiend would 
you pursue him for: is 

‘‘Let me pass,” said Edward vehemently, 
“*Y will be staid by no man—the villain has 
murdered my brother!” 

‘‘What says he?” said Christie, turning 
to the others; ‘‘murdered? who is mur- 
dered, and by whom?” 

“The Englishman, Sir Piercie Shafton,” 
said Dan of the Howlet- hirst, ‘Shas mur- 
dered young Halbert Glendinning yesterday 
morning, and we have all risen to the 
fray.’ 

Tj is a bedlam business, I think,” said 
Christie. ‘‘First I find you all locked up 
in your own tower, and next I am come to 
prevent you revenging a murder that was 
never committed.” 

“T tell you,” said Edward, ‘‘that my 
brother was slain and buried yesterday 
morning by this false Englishman.” 

“‘And I tell you,” answered Christie, 
‘that I saw him alive and well last night. 
I would I knew his trick of getting out of 
the grave; most men find it more ‘hard to 
break through a green sod than a grated 
door.” * 

Everybody now paused, and looked on 
Christie in astonishment, until the Sub- 
Prior, who had hitherto’avoided communi- 
cation with him, came up and required 
earnestly to know, whether he meant really 
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to maintain that Halbert Glendinning 
lived, 

“Tather,” he said, with more respect 
than he usually showed to any one save his 

master, ‘‘I confess I may sometimes Jest 
with those of your coat, but not with you; 
because, as you may partly recollect, I owe 
you a life. It is certain as the sun is iu 
heaven, that Halbert Glendinning supped 
at the house of my master the Baron of 


j Avenel last night, and that he came thither 


in company with an old man, of whom 
more anon. 

‘‘And where is he now?” 

“The devil only can answer that ques- 
tion,” replied Christie, ‘‘for the devil has 
possessed the whole family I think. He 
took fright, the foolish lad, at something 
or other which our Baron did in his moody 
humor, and so he jumped into the lake and 
swam ashore like a wild duck. Robin of 
Redcastle spoiled a good gelding in chasing 
him this morning.” 

‘‘And why did he chase the youth? 
said the Sub-Prior; ‘‘what harm had he 
done?” 

“None that I know of,” said Christie; 
‘but such was the Baron’s order, being in 
his mood, and all the world having gone 
mad, as i have said before.” 

‘‘Whither away so fast, Edward?” said 
the monk. 

*‘To Corri-nan-shian, Father,” answered 
the youth.—‘‘Martin and Dan, take pick- 
axe and mattock, and follow me if you be 
men!” 

“Right,” said the monk, ‘‘and fail not to 
give us instant notice what you find.” 

“Tf you find aught there like Halbert 
Glendinning, ” said Christie, hallooing after 
Edward, “Twill be bound to eat him un- 
salted:—Tis, a sight to see now how that 
fellow takes the bent!—It is in the time of 
action men see what lads are made of. Hal- 
bert was aye skipping up and down like a 
roe, and his brother used to sit in the 
chimney-nook with his book and sic-like 
trash—But the lad was like a loaded hack- 
but, which will stand in the corner as quiet 
as an old crutch until ye draw the trig- 
ger, and then there is nothing but flash and 
smoke.—But here comes my prisoner, 
and, setting other matters aside, I musi 
pray a word with you, Sir Sub-Prior, re- 
specting him. I came on before to treat 
about him, but I was mterrupted with this 
fasherie. 

As he spoke, two more of Avenel’s troop- 
ers rode into the courtyard, leading betwixt 
them a horse, on which, with his hands 
bound to his side, sate the reformed 
preacher, Henry Warden. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


At :choo] I knew him a sharp-witted youth, 
Grave, thoughtful, and reserved among his mates, 
Turning the hours of sport and food to labor, 
Siarving his body to inforin his mind. 

OLD Puay. 


TE Sub-Prior, at the Borderer’s request, 
had not failed to return to the tower, into 
which he was followed by Christie of the 
Ciinthill, who, shutting the door of the 
apurtment, drew near, and began his dis- 
course with great confidence and familiar- 
ity. 

‘“My master,” he said, ‘‘sends me with 
his commendations to you, Sir Sub-Prior, 
above all the community of Saimt Mary’s, 
and more specially than even to the Abbot 
himself; for though he be termed my lord, 
and so forth, all the world knows that you 
are the tongue of the trump.” 

“If you have aught to say to me con- 
cerning the community,” said the Sub- 
Prior, ‘‘it were well you proceeded in it 
without farther delay. Time presses, and 
the fate of young Glendinning dwells on 
my mind.” 

“YT will be caution for him, body for 
body,” said Christie. ‘‘I do protest to you, 
as sure as I am a living man, so surely is 
he one.” 

‘Should I not tell his unhappy mother 
the joyful tidings?” said Father Eustace, 
—‘“‘and yet better wait till they return from 
searching the grave. Well, Sir Jackman, 
your message to me from your master?” 

*““My lord and master,” said Christie, 
‘‘hath good reason to believe that, from 
the information of certain back friends, 


- whom he will reward at more leisure, your 


reverend community hath been led to deem 
him ill attached to Holy Church, allied 
with heretics, and those who favor heresy, 
ard a hungerer after the spoils of your 
Abbey.” 

‘Be brief, good henchman,” said the 
Snb-Prior, ‘‘for the devil is ever most to 
be feared when he preacheth.” 

“Briefly then—my master desires your 
friendship; and to excuse himself from the 
maligner’s calumnies, he sends to your 
Abbot that Henry Warden, whose sermons 
have turned the world upside down, to be 
dealt with as Holy Church directs, and as 
the Abbot’s pleasure may determine.” 

The Sub-Prior’s eyes sparkled at the in- 


“telligence; for it had been accounted a 


matter of great importance that this man 
suould be arrested, possessed, as he was 
known to be, of so much zeal and popular- 
itz, that scarcely the preaching of Knox 
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people, and more formidable to the Church 
of Rome. 

In, fact, that ancient system, which so 
well accommodated its doctrines to the 
wants and wishes of a barbarous age, had, 
since the art of printing, and the gradual 
diffusion of knowledge, lain floating like 
some huge leviathan, into which ten thou- 
sand reforming fishers were darting their 
harpoons, ‘The Roman Church of Scotland, 
in particular, was at her last gasp, actually 
blowing blood and water, yet still with un 
remitted, though animal exertions, main- 
taining the conflict with the assailants, who 
on every side were plunging their weapons 
into her bulky body. In many large towns, 
the monasteries had been suppressed by the 
fury of the populace; in other places, their 
possessions had been usurped by the power 
of the reformed nobles; but still the hier- 
archy made a part of the common law of 
the realm, and might claim both its property 
and its privileges wherever it had the means 
of asserting them. The community of Saint 
Mary’s of Kennaquhair was considered as 
being particularly in this situation. They 
had retained undiminished their territorial 
power and influence; and the great barons 
in the neighborhood, partly from their at- 
tachment to the party in the state who still 
upheld the old system of religion, partly 
because each grudged the share of the prey 
which the others must necessarily claim, 
had as yet abstained from despoiling the 
Halidome. The community was also un- 
derstood to be protected by the powerful 
Earls of Northumberland and Westmore- 
land, whose zealous attachment to the 
Catholic faith caused at a later period the 
great rebellion of the tenth of Elizabeth. 

Thus happily placed, it was supposed by 
the friends of the decaying canse of the 
Roman Catholic faith, that some deter- 
mined example of courage and resolution, , 
exercised where the franchises of the church 
were yet entire, and her jurisdiction undis- 
puted, might awe the progress of the new 
opinions into activity; and, protected by 
the laws which still existed, and by the favor 
of the sovereign, might be the means of 
securing the territory which Rome yet pre- 
served in Scotland, and perhaps of recover- 
ing that which she had lost. 

The matter had been considered more 
than once by the northern Catholics of Scot- 
land, and they had held communication 
with those of the south. Father Hustace, 
devoted by his public and private vows, had 
caught the flame, and had eagerly advised 
that they should execute the doom of heresy 
on the first reformed preacher, or, accord- 


himself had been more awakening to the; ing to his sense, on the first heretic of emis 
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nence, who should venture within: the pre- 
cincts of the Halidome. A heart, naturally 
kind and noble, was, in this instance, as it 
has been in many more, deceived by its own 
generosity. Father Eustace would have 
been a bad administrator of the inquisitorial 
power of Spain, where that power was om- 
nipotent, and where judgment was exercised 
without danger to those who inflicted it. 
In such a situation his rigor might have re- 
lented in favor of the criminal, whom it 
was at his pleasure to crush or to place at 
freedom. But in Scotland, during this 
crisis, the case was entirely different. The 
question was, whether one of the spirituality 
dared, at the hazard of his own life, to step 
forward to assert and exercise the rights 
of the church. Was there any who would 
venture to wield the thunder in her cause, 
or must it remain like that in the hand of 
a painted Jupiter, the object of derision in- 
stead of terror? The crisis was calculated 
to awake the soul of Eustace; for it com- 
prised the question, whether he dared, at 
all hazards to himself, to execute with stoical 
severity a measure which, according to the 
general opinion, was to be advantageous to 
the church, and, according to ancient law, 
and to his firm belief, was not only justifi- 
able but meritorious. 

While such resolutions were agitated 
amongst the Catholics, chance placed a 
victim within their grasp. Henry Warden 
had, with the animation proper to the en- 
thusiastic reformers of the age, transgressed, 
in the vehemence of his zeal, the bounds of 
the discretional liberty allowed to his sect 
so far, that it was thought the Queen’s per- 
sonal dignity was concerned in bringing him 
to justice. He fled from Edinburgh, with 
recommendations, however, from Lord 
James Stewart, afterward the celebrated 
Earl of Murray, to some of the Border 
chieftains of inferior rank, who were pri- 
vately conjured to procure him safe passage 
into England. One of the principal persons 
to whom such recommendation was ad- 
dressed, was Julian Avenel; for as yet, and 
for a considerable time afterward, the corre- 
spondence and interest of Lord James lay 
rather with the subordinate leaders than 
with the chiefs of great power, and men of 
distinguished influence upon the Border. 
Julian Avenel had intrigued without scruple 
with both parties—yet, bad as he was, he 
certainly would not have practised aught 
against the guest whom Lord James had 
recommended to his hospitality, had it not 
been for what he termed the preacher’s offi- 
cious intermeddling in his family affairs. 
But when he had determined to make War- 
den rue the lecture he had read him, and 
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the scene of public scandal which he had 
caused in his hall, Julian resolved, with the 
constitutional shrewdness of his disposition, 
to combine his vengeance with his interest. 
And therefore, instead of doing violence on 
the person of Henry Warden within his own | 
castle, he determined to deliver him up to 
the Community of Saint Mary’s, and at 
once make them the instruments of his own 
revenge, and found a claim of personal re- 
compense, either in money, or in a grant of 
Abbey lands at a low quit-rent, which last 
began now to be the established form in 
which the temporal nobles plundered the 
spirituality. 

The Sub-Prior, therefore, of Saint 
Mary’s, unexpectedly saw the steadfast, ac- 
tive, and inflexible enemy of the church de- 
livered into his hand, and felt himseli called 
upon to make good his promises to the 
friends of the Cathole faith, by quenching 
heresy in the blood of one of its most zeai- 
ous professors. 

To the honor more of Father Eustace’s 
heart than of his consistency, the commu- 
nication that Henry Warden was placed 
within his power, struck him with more 
sorrow than triumph; but his next feelings 
were those of exultation. ‘‘It is sad,” he 
said to himself, ‘‘to cause human suffering, 
it is awful to cause human blood to be 
spilled; but the judge to whom the sword 
of Saint Paul, as well as the keys of Saint 
Peter, are confided, must not flinch from 
his task. Our weapon returns inte our 
own bosom, if not wielded with a steady 
and unrelenting hand against the irrecon- 
cilable enemies of the Holy Church. 
Pereat iste! It is the doom he has in- 
curred, and were all the heretics in Scotland 
armed and at his back, they should not 
prevent its bemg pronounced, and, if pos- 
sible, enforced.—Bring the heretic before 
me,” he said, issuing his commands aloud, 
and in a tone of authority. 

Henry Warden was led in, his hands stil] 
bound, but his feet at liberty. 

‘Clear the apartment,” said the Sub- 
Prior, ‘‘of all but the necessary guard on 
the prisoner.” 

All retired except Christie of the Clint- 
hill, who, having dismissed the inferior 
troopers whom he commanded, unsheathed 
his sword, and placed himself beside the 
door, as if taking upon him the character 
of sentinel. 

The judge and the accused met face to 
face, and in that of both was enthroned the 
noble confidence of rectitude. The monk 
was about, at the utmost risk to himself 
and his community, to exercise what in his 
ignorance he conceived to be his duty. 
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The preacher, actuated by a_ better in- 
formed, yet not amore ardent zeal, was 
prompt to submit to execution for God’s 
sake, and to seal, were it necessary, his 
mission with his blood. Placed at such a 
distance of timé as better enables us to ap- 
preciate the tendency of the principles on 
which they severally acted, we cannot doubt 
to which the palm ought to be awarded. 
But the zeal of Father Eustace was as free 
from passion and personal views as if it had 
been exerted in a better cause. 

They approached each other, armed each 
and prepared for intellectual conflict, and 
each intently regarding his opponent, as if 
either hoped to spy out some defect, some 
chasm in the armor of his antagonist.—As 
they gazed on each other, old recollections 
began to awake in either bosom, at the 
sight of features long unseen and much 
altered, but not forgotten. The brow of 
the Sub-Prior dismissed by degrees its 
frown of command, the look of calm yet 
stern defiance gradually vanished from that 
of Warden, and both lost for an instant that 
of gloomy solemnity. ‘They had _ been 
ancient and intimate friends in youth ata 
foreign university, but had been long sep- 
arated from each other; and the change of 
name, which the preacher had adopted from 
motives of safety, and the monk from the 
common custom of the convent, had pre- 
vented the possibility of their hitherto 
recognizing each other in the opposite parts 
which they had been playing in the great 
polemical and political drama. But now 
the Sub-Prior exclaimed, ‘‘Henry Well- 
wood!” and the preacher replied, ‘* William 
Allan!’—and, stirred by the old familiar 
names, and never-to-be-forgotten recollec- 
tions of college studies and college inti- 
macy, their hands were for a moment 
locked in each other. 

“Remove his bonds,’’ said the Sub- 
Prior, and assisted Christie in performing 
that office with his own hands, although 
the prisoner scarcely would consent to be 
unbound. repeating with emphasis, that he 
rejoiced in the cause for which he suffered 
shame, When his hands were at liberty, 
however, he showed his sense of the kind- 
ness by again exchanging a grasp and a 
look of affection with the Sub-Prior. 

The salute was frank and generous on 
either side, yet it was but the friendly re- 
cognition and greeting which are wont to 
take place betwixt adverse champions, who 
do nothing in hate but all in honor, As 
each feélt the pressure of the situation in 
which they stood, he quitted the grasp of 
the other’s hand, and fell back, confront- 
ing each other with looks more calm and 
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sorrowful than expressive of any other 
passion. The Sub-Prior was the first to 
speak. 

‘‘And is this, then, the end of that rest- 
less activity of mind, that bold and inde- 
fatigable love of truth that urged investi- 
gation to its utmost limits, and seemed to 
take heaven itself by storm—is this the ter- 
mination of Wellwood’s career?—And hav- 
ing known and loved him during the best 
years of our youth, do we meet in our old 
age as judge and criminal?’’ 

‘‘Not as judge and criminal,” said Henry 
Warden,—for to avoid confusion we de- 
scribe him by his later and best known 
name—‘‘Not as judge and criminal do we 
meet, but as a misguided oppressor and his 
ready and devoted victim. I, too, may ask, 
are these the harvest of the rich hopes ex- 
cited by the classical learning, acute logical 
powers, and varied knowledge of William 
Allan, that he should sink to be the soli- 
tary drone of a cell, graced only above the 
swarm with the high commission of execut- 
ing Roman malice on all who oppose Roman 
imposture?”’ 

*‘Not to thee,’’? answered the Snb-Prior, 
““‘be assured—not unto thee, nor unto mor- 
tal man, will I render an account of the 
power with which the Church may have in- 
vested me. It was granted but as a deposit 
for her welfare—for her welfare it shall at— 
every risk be exercised, without fear and 
without favor.” 

‘‘T expected no less from your misguided 
zeal,’? answered the preacher; ‘‘and in me 
have you met one on whom you may fear- 
lessly exercise your authority, secure that 
his mind at least will defy your influence, 
as the snows of that Mont Blanc which we 
saw together, shrink not under the heat of 
the hottest summer sun. é 

“‘I do believe thee,’’ said the Sub-Prior, 
*‘T do believe that thine is indeed metal un- 
malleable by force. Let it yield then to 
persuasion. Let us debate these matters of 
faith, as we once were wont to conduct our 
scholastic disputes, when hours, nay, days, 
glided past in the mutual exercise of our 
intellectual powers. It may be thou mayest 
yet hear the voice of the shepherd, and re- 
turn to the universal fold.’’ 

‘No, Allan,’ replied the prisoner, ‘‘this 
is no vain question, devised by dreaming 
scholiasts, on which they may whet their 
intellectual faculties until the very metal 
be wasted away. ‘The errors which I com- 
bat are like those fiends which are only cast 
out by fasting and prayer. Alas! not many 
wise, not many learned, are chosen; the 
cottage and the hamlet shall in our days 
bear witness against the schools and their 
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disciples. Thy very wisdom, which is fool- 
ishness, hath made thee, as the Greeks of 
old, hold as foolishness that which is the 
only true wisdom.”’ 

“This,’’said the Sub-Prior, sternly, ‘‘is 
the mere cant of ignorant enthusiasm, 
which appealeth from learning and from 
authority, from the sure guidance of that 
lamp which God hath afforded us in the 
Councils and in the Fathers of the Church, 
to a rash, self-willed, and arbitrary inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, wrested accord- 
ing to the private opinion of each specula- 
ting heretic.”’ 

‘“‘T disdain to reply to the charge,’’ re- 
plied Warden. ‘‘The question at issue be- 
tween your Church and mine, is, whether 
we will be judged by the Holy Scriptures, 
or by the devices and decisions of men not 
less subject to error than ourselves, and 
who have defaced our holy religion with 
vain devices, reared up idols of stone and 
wood, in form of those who, when they 
\ived, were but sinful creatures, to share 
the worship due only to the Creator—estab- 
lished a toll-house betwixt heaven and hell, 
that profitable purgatory of which the Pope 
keeps the keys, like as an iniquitous judge 
commutes punishment for bribes, and a 
_ “Silence, blasphemer,’’? said the Sub- 
Prior, sternly, ‘‘or I will have thy blatant 
obloquy stopped with a gag!” 

‘*Ay, replied Warden, ‘‘such is the free- 
dom of the Christian conference to which 
Rome’s priests so kindly invite us!—the 
gag—the rack—the axe —is the ratio ultima 
Rome. But know thou, mine ancient 
friend, that the character of thy former 
companion is not so changed by age, but 
that he still dares to endure for the cause 
of truth all that thy proud hierarchy shal] 
dare to inflict.” 

“Of that,’ said the monk, “‘I nothing 
doubt—Thou wert ever a lion to turn against 
the spear of the hunter, not a stag to be 
dismayed at the sound of his bugle.’’—He 
walked through the room in silence. ‘‘Well- 
wood,’’ he said at length, ‘“‘we can no longer 
be friends. Our faith, our hope, our anchor 
on futurity, is no longer the same.”’ 

‘Deep is my sorrow that thou speakest 
truth. May God so judge me,” said the 
Reformer, ‘‘as I would buy the conversion 
of a soul hike thine with my dearest heart’s 
blood.”’ 

“To thee, and with better reason, do I 
return the wish,’ replied the Sub-Prior; 
“St is such an arm as thine that should de- 
fend the bulwarks of the Church, and it is 
now directing the battering-ram against 
them, and rendering practicable the breach 
through which all that is greedy, and all 
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that is base, and all that is mutable and 
hot-headed in this innovating age, already 
hope to advance to destruction and to spoil. 
But since such is our fate, that we can no 
longer fight side by side as friends, let us 
at least act as generous enemies. You can« 
not have forgotten, 


“O gran bonta dei cavalieri antiqui! 
Erano nemici, eran’ di fede diversa!’— 


Although, perhaps,’? he added, stopping 
short in his quotation, ‘“‘your new faith for. 
bids you to reserve a place in your memory, 
even for what high poets have recorded of 
loyal faith and generous sentiment.” 

“The faith of Buchanan,’’ replied the 
preacher, ‘‘the faith of Buchanan and of 
Beza, cannot be unfriendly to literature. 
But the poet you have quoted affords 
strains fitter for a dissolute court than for 
a convent.”’ 

*‘T might retort on your Theodore Beza,”’ 
said the Sub-Prior, smiling; ‘‘but I hate, 
the judgment that, like the flesh-fly, skims. 
over whatever is sound, to detect and settle 
upon some spot which is tainted. But to 
the purpose. If I[ conduct thee or send 
thee a prisoner to Saint Mary’s, thou art 
to-night a tenant of the dungeon, to-mor- 
rowa burden to the gibbet-tree. If I were 
to let thee go hence at large, I were thereby 
wronging the Holy Church, and breaking 
mine own solemn vow. Other resolutions 
may be adopted in the capital, or better 
times may speedily ensue. Wilt thou re. 
main a true prisoner upon thy parole, rescue 
or no rescue, as is the phrase amongst the 
warriors of this country? Wilt thou sol. 
emnly promise that thou wilt do so, and 
that at my summons thou wilt present thy- 
self before the Abbot and Chapter at Saint 
Mary’s, and that thou wilt not stir from 
this house above a quarter of a mile in any 
direction? Wilt thou, I say, engage me 
thy word for this? and such is the sure 
trust which I repose in thy good faith, that 
thou shalt remain here unharmed and un- 
secured, a prisoner at large, subject only to 
appear before our court when called upon.”’ 

The preacher paused—‘‘T am unwilling,” 
he said, ‘‘to fetter my native liberty by any 
self-adopted engagement. But I am already 
in your power, and you may bind me to 
my answer. By such promise, to abide 
within a certain limit, and to appear when 
called upon, I renounce not any liberty 
which I at present possess, and am free to 
exercise; but, on the contrary, being in 
bonds, and at your mercy, I acquire thereby 
a liberty which I at present possess not. I 


| will therefore accept of thy proffer, as what 


-him, soldier.’’ 
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is courteously offered on thy part, and may 
be honorably accepted on mine.’’ 

“Stay yet,’’ said the Sub-Prior, ‘‘one 
important part of thy engagement is forgot- | 
ten—thou art farther to promise, that while 
thus left at liberty, thou wilt not preach or | 
teach, directly or indirectly, any of those 
pestilent heresies by which so many souls 
have been in this our day won over from 
the kingdom of light to the kingdom of 
darkness.”’ 

“There we break off our treaty,” said 
Warden, firmly—‘*Woe unto me if I preach 
not the Gospel!’’ 

The Sub-Prior’s countenance became 
clouded, and he again paced the apartment, 
and muttered, ‘tA plague upon the self- 
willed fool!’? then stopped short in his 
walk, and proceeded in his argument.— 
““Why, by thine own reasoning, Henry, thy 
refusal here is but peevish obstinacy. It 
is in my power to place you where your 
preaching can reach no human ear; in 
promising therefore to abstain from it, you 
grant nothing which you have it in your 
power to refuse.”’ 

**T know not that,’’ replied Henry War- 
den; ‘‘thou mayest indeed cast me into a 
dungeon, but can I foretell that my Master 
hath not task-work for me to perform even 
in that dreary mansion?’ The chains of 
Saints have, ere now, been the means of 
breaking the bonds of Satan. In a prison, 
holy Paul found the jailor whom he brought 
to believe the word of salvation, he and all 
his house.’’ | 

‘‘Nay,’’ said the Sub-Prior, in a tone be-| 
twixt anger and scorn, “‘if you match your- 
self with the blessed Apostle, it were time 
we had done—prepare to endure what thy 
folly, as well as thy heresy, deserves. — Bind 


With proud submission to his fate, and 
regarding the Sub-Prior with something 
which almost amounted to a smile of supe- 
riority, the preacher placed his arms so that 
the bonds could be again fastened round 
him. 

‘‘Spare me not,”’ he said to Christie; for 
even that ruffian hesitated to draw the cerd 
straitly. 

The Sub-Prior, meanwhile, looked at him 
from under his cowl, which he had drawn 
over his head, and partly over his face, as 
if he wished to shade his own emotions. 
They were those of a huntsman within 
point-blank shot of a noble stag, who is yet 
too much struck with his majesty of front 
and of antler to take aim at him. They 
were those of a fowler, who, levelling his 
gun at a magnificent eagle, is yet reluctant 
to use his advantage when he sees the noble 


sovereign of the birds pruning himself in 
proud defiance of whatever may be at- 
tempted against him. The heart of the 
Sub-Prior (bigoted as he was) relented, and 
he doubted if he ought to purchase, by a 
rigorous discharge of what he deemed his 
duty, the remorse he might afterward feel 
for the death of one so nobly independent 
in thought and character, the friend, be- 
sides, of his own happiest years, during 
which they had, side by side, striven in the 
noble race of knowledge, and indulged 
their intervals of repose in the lighter studies 
of classical and general letters. 

The Sub-Prior’s hand pressed his half- 
o’ershadowed cheek, and his eye, more com- 
pletely obscured, was bent on the ground, 
as if to hide the workings of his relenting 
nature. 

‘“Were but Edward safe from the infec. 
tion,’? he thought to himself—‘‘Edward, 
whose eager and enthnsiastic mind presses 
forward in the chase of aJl that hath even 
the shadow of knowledge, I might trust 
this enthusiast with the women, after due 
caution to them that they eannot, without 
guilt, attend to his reveries.”’ 

As the Sub-Prior revolved these thoughts, 
and delayed the definitive order which was 
to determine the fate of the prisoner, a sud- 
den noise at the entrance of the tower di- 
verted his attention for an instant, and, bis , 
cheek and brow inflamed with all the glow 
of heat and determination, Edward Glen 
dinning rushed into the room. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Then in my gown of sober grey 

Along the mountain path I'll wander, 
And wind my solitary way 

To the sad shrine that courts me yonder. 


There, in the calm monastic shade, 
All injuries may be forgiven; 
And there for thee, obdurate maid, 
My orisons shall rise to heaven, 
Tue Crue Lapy or THE MouNTAINS. 


THe first words which Edward uttered 
were, —‘‘My brother is safe, reverend father 
—he is safe, thank God, and lives!—There 
is not in Corri-nan-shian a grave, nor a ves- 
tige of agrave. The turf around the foun- 
tain has neither been disturbed by pick-axe, 
spade, nor mattock, since the deer’s-hair 
first sprang there. He lives as surely as I 
live!”’ 

The earnestness of the youth—the viva- 
city with which he looked and moved—the 
springy step, outstretched hand, and ardent 
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eye, reminded Henry Warden of Halbert, 
so lately his guide. The brothers had in- 
deed a strong family resemblance, though 
Halbert was far more athletic and active in 
his person, taller and better knit in the 
limbs, and though Edward had, on ordi- 
nary occasions, a look of more habitual 
acuteness and more profound reflection. 
The preacher was interested as well as the 
Sub-Prior. 

‘‘Of whom do you speak, my son?’’ he 
said, in a tone as unconcerned as if his own 
fate had not been at the same instant trem- 
bling in the balance, and as if a dungeon and 
death did not appear to be his instant doom 
—‘Of whom, I say, speak you? If of a 
youth somewhat older than you seem to be 
—brown-haired, open-featured, taller and 
stronger than you appear, yet having much 
of the same air and of the same tone of voice 
—if such a one is the brother whom you 
seek, it may be I can tell you news of him.” 

‘Speak, then, for Heaven’s sake,’’ said 
Edward—‘‘life or death lies on thy tongue!”’ 

The Sub-Prior joined eagerly in the same 
request, and, without waiting to be urged, 
the preacher gave a minute account of the 
circumstances under which he met the elder 
Glendinning, with so exact a description of 
his person, that there remained no doubt 
as to his identity. When he mentioned that 
Halbert Glendinning had conducted him 
to the dell in which they found the grass 
bloody, and a grave newly closed, and told 
how the youth accused himself of the 
slaughter of Sir Piercie Shafton, the Sub- 
Prior looked on Edward with astonishment. 

‘Midst thou not say, even now,”’ he said, 
“‘that there was no vestige of a grave in that 
spot?”’ 

*“No more vestige of the earth having been 

-removed than if the turf had grown there 
since the days of Adam,”’ replied Edward 
Glendinning. ‘‘It is true,’’ he added, “‘that 
the adjacent grass was trampled and 
bloody.’’ 


“These are delusions of the Enemy,”’’ said | 


the Sub-Prior, crossing himself.—‘‘Chris- 
tian men may no longer doubt of it.’ 

“But an it be so,’’ said Warden, ‘‘Chris- 
tian men might better guard themselves by 
the sword of prayer than by the idle form 
of a cabalistical spell.”’ 

“The badge of our salvation,’’ said the 
Sub-Prior, ‘‘cannot be so termed—the sign 
of the cross disarmeth all evil spirits.” 


““Ay,’’ answered Henry Warden, apt and | 


armed for controversy, ‘‘but it should be 
borne in the heart, not scored with the fin- 
gers in the air. That very impassive air, 
through which your hand passes, shall as 
soon bear the imprint of your action, as the 
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external action shall avail the fond bigot 
who substitutes vain motions of the body, 
idle genuflections, and signs of the cross, 
for the living and heart-born duties of faith 
and good works.”’ 

“I pity thee,’ said the Sub-Prior, as 
actively ready for polemics as himself,—‘‘I 
pity thee, Henry, and reply not to thee. 
Thou mayest as well winnow forth and 
measure the ocean with a sieve, as mete out 
the power of holy words, deeds, and signs, 
by the erring gauge of thine own reason.” 

‘‘Not by mine own reason would I mete 
them,’’ said Warden; ‘‘but by His holy 
Word, that unfading and unerring lamp of 
our paths, compared to which human reason 
is but as a glimmering and fading taper, 
and your boasted tradition only a mislead- 
ing wildfire. Show me your Scripture 
warrant for ascribing virtue to such vain 
signs and motions!” 

““T offered thee a fair field of debate,” said 
the Sub-Prior, ‘‘which thou didst refuse. I 
will not at present resume the controversy.” 

‘‘Were these my last accents,”’ said the 
reformer, ‘‘and were they uttered at the 
stake, half-choked with smoke, and as the 
fagots kindled into a blaze around me, with 
that last utterance I would testify against 
the superstitious devices of Rome.’’ 

The Sub-Prior suppressed with pain the 
controversial answer which arose to his 
lips, and, turning to Edward Glendinning, 
he said, ‘‘there could be now no doubt that 
his mother ought presently to be informed 
that her son lived.” 

“*T told you that two hours since,’’ said 
Christie of the Clinthill, ‘‘an you would 
have believed me. But it seems you are 
more willing to take the word of an old 
gray sorner, whose life has been spent in 
pattering heresy, than mine, though I never 
rode a foray in my life without duly saying 
my paternoster.’’ 

‘Go, then,’’ said Father Eustace to Ed- 
ward; ‘“‘let thy sorrowing mother know 
that her son is restored to her from the 
grave, like the child of the widow of Zare- 
phath; at the intercession,’? he added, 
looking at Henry Warden, ‘‘of the blessed 
Saint whom I invoked in his behalf.’’ 

“‘Deceived thyself,’’? said Warden, in- 
stantly, “‘thou art a deceiver of others. It 
was no dead man, no creature of clay, whom 
the blessed Tishbite invoked, when, stung 
by the reproach of the Shunammite woman, 
he prayed that her son’s soul might come 
into him again.”’ 

‘It was by his intercession, however,”’ 
repeated the Sub-Prior; ‘‘for what says the 
Vulgate? Thus it is written: ‘Ht exaudi- 
vit Dominus vocem Helie; et reversa est 
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anima puert intra eum, et reviait;’—and 
thinkest thou the intercession of a glorified 
saint is more feeble than when he walks 
on earth, shrouded in a tabernacle of clay, 
and seeing but with the eye of flesh?” 

During this controversy Edward Glen- 
dinning appeared restless and impatient, 
agitated by some strong internal feeling, but 
whether of joy, grief, or expectation, his 
countenance did not expressly declare. 
He took now the unusual freedom to break 
in upon the discourse of the Sub-Prior, 
who, notwithstanding his resolution to 
the contrary, was obviously kindling in 
the spirit of controversy, which Edward 
diverted by conjuring his reverence to 
allow him to speak afew words with him 
i private. 

*‘Remove the prisoner,’’? said the Sub- 
Prior to Christie; ‘‘look to him carefully 
that he escape not; but for thy life do him 
no injury.” 

His commands being obeyed, Edward 
and the monk were left alone, when the 
Sub-Prior thus addressed him: 

‘“*What hath come over thee, Edward, 
that thy eye kindles so wildly, and thy cheek 
is thus changing from scarlet to pale? Why 
didst thou break in so hastily and unadvis- 
edly upon the argument with which I was 
prostrating yonder heretic? And _ where- 
fore dost thou not tell thy mother that her 
son is restored to her by the intercession, as 
Holy Church well warrants us to believe, of 
blessed Saint Benedict, the patron of our 
Order? For if ever my prayers were put 
forth to him with zeal, it hath been in be- 
half of this house, and thine eyes have seen 
the result—go tell it to thy mother.”’ 

““T must tell her then,’’ said Edward, 
“‘that if she has regained one son, another 
is lost to her.”’ 

“What meanest thou, Edward? 
language is this?’’ said the Sub-Prior. 

“‘Father,’’ said the youth, kneeling down 
to him, ‘‘my sin and my shame shall be 
told thee, and thou shalt witness my pen- 
ance with thine own eyes.”’ 

“‘T comprehend thee not,” said the Sub- 
Prior. ‘‘What canst thou have done to de- 
serve such self-accusation?—Hast thou too 
listened,’’ he added, knitting his brows, 
“‘to the demon of heresy, ever most effect- 
ual tempter of those who, like yonder un- 
happy man, are distinguished by their love 
of knowledge?” 

“T am guiltless in that matter,” answered 
Glendinning, ‘‘nor have presumed to think 
otherwise than thou, my kind father, hast 
taught me, and than the Church allows.” 

‘“And what is it then, my son,” said the 
Sub-Prior, kindly, ‘‘which thus afflicts thy 
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conscience? speak it to me, that I may an- 
swer thee in the words of comfort; for the 
Church’s mercy is great to those obedient 
children who doubt not her power.” 

**My confession will require her mercy,” 
replied Edward. ‘‘My brother Halbert— 
so kind, so brave, so gentle, who spoke not, 
thought not, acted not, but in love to me, 
whose hand had aided me in every diffi- 
culty, whose eye watched over me like the 
eagle’s over her nestlings, when they prove 
their first flight from the eyry—this brother, 
so kind, so gently affectionate—I heard of 
his sudden, his bloody, his violent death, 
and I rejoiced—I heard of his unexpected 
restoration, and I sorrowed!”’ 

*“Kdward,” said the father, ‘‘thou art be- 
side thyself—what could urge thee to such 
odious ingratituder—In your hurry of 
spirits you have mistaken the confused 
tenor of your feelings—Go, my son, pray 
and compose thy mind—we will speak of 
this another time.” 

‘*No, father, no,” said Edward, vehe- 
mently, ‘‘now or never!—I will find the 
means to tame this rebellious heart of 
mine, or I will tear it out of my bosom— 
Mistake its passions?—No, father, grief can 
il] be mistaken for joy—All wept, all 
shrieked around me—my mother—the 
menials—she too, the cause of my crime— 
all wept—and I—I could hardly disguise 
my brutal and insane joy under the appear- 
ance of revenge—Brother, I said, I cannot 
give thee tears, but I will give thee blood 
—Yes, father, as I counted hour after hour, 
while I kept watch upon the English pris- 
oner, and said, lam an hournearer to hope 
and to happiness 4 

“‘T understand thee not, Edward,” said 
the monk, ‘‘nor can I conceive in what way 
thy brother’s supposed murder should have 
affected thee with such unnatural joy— 
Surely the sordid desire to succeed him in 
his small possessions 

‘‘Perish the paltry trash!” said Edward 
with the same emotion. ‘‘No father, it 
was rivalry—it was jealous rage—it was the 
love of Mary Avenel, that rendered me the 
unnatural wretch I confess myself!” 

“Of Mary Avenel!” said the Priest— 
‘“‘of a lady so high above either of you in 
name and in rank? How dared Halbert— 
how dared you, to presume to lift your eye 
to her but in honor and respect, as a 
superior of another degree from yours?” 

‘‘When did love wait for the sanction of 
heraldry?” replied Edward; ‘‘and in what 
but a line of dead ancestors was Mary, our 
mother’s guest and foster-child, different 
from us, with whom she was brought up? 
—FEnough, we loved—we both loved her! 
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But the passion of Halbert was requited. 
He knew it not, he saw it not—but I was 
sharper-eyed. I saw that even when I was 
more approved, Halbert was more beloved. 
With me she would sit for hours at our 
common task with the cold simplicity and 
indifference of a sister, but with Halbert 
she trusced not herself. She changed color, 
she was fluttered when he approached her; 
and when he left her she was sad, pensive, 
and solitary. I bore all this—I saw my 
rival’s advancing progress in her affections 
—I bore it, father, and yet I hated him not 
—I could not hate him!” ° 

*“And well for thee that thou didst not,” 
said the father; ‘‘witd and headstrong as 
thou art, wouldst thou hate thy brother for 
partaking in thine own folly?” 

“Father,” replied Edward, ‘‘the world 
esteems thee wise, and holas thy knowledge 
of mankind-high; but thy question shows 
that thou hast never loved. It was by an 
effort that I saved myself from hating my 
kind and affectionate brother, wio, all un- 
suspicious of my rivalry, was pervetually 
loading me with kindness. Nay, there were 
moods of my mind in which I could return 
that kindness for # time with energetic en- 
thusiasm. Never did I feel this so strongly 
as on the night which parted us. Bui I 
could not help rejoiciny when he was swept 
from my path—could not help sorrowing 
when he was again restored to be a stum- 
bling-block in my paths.” 

‘“May God be gracious to thee, my son 
said the monk; ‘‘this is an awful state of 
mind. Even in suchevil mood did the first 
murderer rise up against his brother, because 
Abel’s was the more acceptable sacritice.” 

“YT will wrestle with the demon which 
has haunted me, father,” replied the youth, 
firmly—‘‘I will wrestle with him, and 1 
will subdue him. But first I must remove 
from the scenes which are to follow here. 
I cannot endure that I should see Mary 
Avenel’s eyes again flash with joy at the 
restoration of her lover. It-were a sight to 
make indeed a second Cain of me! My 
fierce, turbid, and transitory joy discharged 
itself in a thirst to commit homicide, and 
how can I estimate the frenzy of my de- 
spair?” 

“Madman!” said the Sub-Prior, ‘‘at what 
dreadful crime does thy fury drive?” 

“My lot is determined, father,” said Ed- 
ward, in a resolute tone; ‘‘I will embrace 
the spiritual state which you have so oft 
recommended. It is my purpose to return 
with you to Saint Mary’s, and, with the 
i of the Holy Virgin and of Saint 

enedict, to offer my profession to the 
Abbot,” 
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‘Not now, my son,” said the Sub-Prior, 
‘not in this distemperature of mind. ‘The 
wise and good accept not gifts which are 
made in heat of blood, and which may be 
after repented of; and shall we make our 
offerings to wisdom and to goodness itself 
with less of solemn resolution and deep de- 
votion of mind, than is necessary to make 
them acceptable to our own frail com- 
panions in this valley of darkness? This I 
say to thee, my son, not as meaning to deter 
thee from the good path thou art now in- 
clined to prefer, but that thou mayest 
make thy vocation and thine election sure.” 

“Mhere are actions, father,” returned 
Edward, ‘‘which brook no delay, and this 
is one. It must be done this very now; or 
it may never be done. Let me go with 
you; let me not behold the return of Hal- 
bert into this house. Shame, and the sense 
of the injustice I have already done him, 
will join with these dreadful passions which 
urge me to do him yet farther wrong. Let 
me then go with you.” 

‘‘With me, my son,” said the Sub-Prior, 
‘‘thou shalt surely go; but our rule, as well 
as reason and good order, require that you 
should dwell a space with us as a proba- 
tioner, or novice, before taking upon thee 
those final vows, which, sequestering thee 
tor ever from the world, dedicate thee to 
the service of Heaven. 

““And when shall we set forth, father?” 
said the youth, as eagerly as if the journey 
which he was now undertaking led to the 
pleasures of a summer holiday. 

**Even now, if thou wilt,” said the Sub- 
Prior, yielding to his impetuosity—‘‘go, 
then, and command them to prepare for 
our departure. —Yet stay,” he said, as Ed- 
ward, with all the awakened enthusiasm of 
his character, hastened from his presence, 
“come hither, my son, and kneel down.” 

Edward obeyed, and kneeled down before 
inm. Notwithstanding his slight figure 
and thin features, the Sub-Prior could, 
from the energy of his tone, and the ear- 
nestness of his devotional manner, impress 
his pupifs and his penitents with no ordi- 
nary feelings of personal reverence. His 
heart always was, as well as seemed to be, 
in the duty which he was immediately per- 
forming; and the spiritual guide who thus 
shows a deep conviction of the importance of 
his office, seldom fails to impress a similar 
feeling upon his hearers. Upon such occa- 
sions as the present, his puny body seemed 
to assume more majestic stature—his spare 
and emaciated countenance bore a bolder, 
loftier, and more commanding port—his 
voice, always beautiful, trembled as Jahor- 
jing under the immediate impulse of the 
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Divinity—and his whole demeanor seemed 
to bespeak, not the mere ordinary man, but 
the organ of the Church in which she had 
vested her high power for delivering sinners 
from their load of iniquity. Ff 

““Hast thou, my fair son,” said he, ‘‘faith- 
fully recounted the circumstances which 
have thus suddenly determined thee toa 
religious life?’ 

‘lhe sins I have confessed, my father,’’ 
answered Edward, ‘‘but I have not yet told 
of a strange appearance, which, acting in 
my mind, hath, { think, aided to determine 
my resolution. ”’ 

‘Tell it then now,’’ returned the Sub- 
Prior; “‘it is thy duty to leave me unin- 
structed in nought, so that thereby I may 
understand the temptation that besets 
thee.”’ 

‘IT tell it with unwillingness,”’ said Ed- 
ward; “‘for although. God wot, I speak but 
the mere truth, yet even while my tongue 
speaks it as truth, my own ears receive it 
as fable.’’ 

“Yet say the whole,” said Father Eu- 
stace; ‘‘neither fear rebuke from me, see- 
ing I may know reasons for receiving as true 
that which others might regard as fabu- 
lous.”’ 

‘**Know, then, father,’’ replied Edward, 
“that betwixt hope and despair—and, 
heavens! what a hope!—the hope to find 
the corpse mangled and crushed hastily in 
amongst the bloody clay which the foot of 
the scornful victor had trod down upon my 
good, my gentle, my courageous brother,— 
I sped to the glen called Corri-nan-shian; 
but, as your reverence has been already in- 
formed, neither the grave which my unhal- 
lowed wishes had in spite of my better self 
longed to see, nor any appearance of the 
earth having been opened, was visible in 
the solitary spot where Martin had, at morn- 
ing yesterday, seen the fatal hillock. You 
know our dalesmen, father. The place 
hath an evil name, and this deception of 
the sight inclined them to leave it. My 
companions became affrighted, and hast- 
ened down the glen as men caught in tres- 
pass. My hopes were too much blighted, 
my mind too much agitated, to fear either 
the living or the dead. I descended the 
glen more slowly than they, often looking 
back, and not ill pleased with the poltroon- 
ery of my companions, which left me to 
my own perplexed and moody humor, and 
induced them to hasten into the broader 
dale. They were already out of sight, and 
lost amongst the windings of the glen, 


when, looking back, I saw a female form 


b) 


‘‘How, my fair son?’’ said the Sub-Prior, 
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‘beware you jest not with your present 
situation!”’ 

**T jest not, father,’’ answered the youth; 
6s = . . 

it may be I shall never jest again—surely 
not for many a day. I saw, I say, the form 
of a female clad in white, such as the 
Spirit which haunts the house of Avenel is 
supposed to be. Believe me, my father, 
for, by heaven and earth, I say nought but 
what I saw with these eyes!”’ 

“I believe thee, my son,’’ said the monk; 
“‘proceed in thy strange story.”’ 

“The apparition,’’ said Edward Glendin- 
ning, “‘sung, and thus ran her lay; for, 
strange as it may seem to you, her words 
abide by my remembrance as if they had 
been sung to me from infancy upward:— 

“Thou who seek’st my fountain lone, 

With thoughts and hopes thou dar’st not own; 

Whose heart within leap’d wildly glad 

When most his brow seem’d dark and sad; 

Hie thee back, thou find’st not here 

Corpse or coffin, grave or bier; 

The Dead Alive is gone and fled— 

Go thou and join the Living Dead! 


The Living Dead, whose sober brow 

Oft shrouds such thoughts as thou hast now, 
Whose hearts within are seldom cured 

Of passions by their vows abjured; 

Where, under sad and solemn show, 

Vain hopes are nursed, wild wishes glow. 
Seek the convent’s vaulted room, 

Prayer and vigil be thy doom; 

Doft the green, and don the grey, 

To the cloister hence away!’ ”’ 


‘Tis a wild lay,’’ said the Sub-Prior, 
‘and chanted, I fear me, with no good end. 
But we have power to turn the machina- 
tions of Satan to his shame. Edward, thou 
shalt go with me as thou desirest; thou 
shalt prove the life for which I have long 
thought thee best fitted—thou shalt aid, 
my son, this trembling hand of mine to 
sustain the Holy Ark, which bold unhal- 
lowed men press rashly forward to touch 
and to profane.—Wilt thou not first see thy 
mother?”’ 

“‘T will see no one,’’ said Edward, hastily; 
“T will risk nothing that may shake the 
purpose of my heart. From Saint Mary’s 
they shall learn my destination—all of 
them shall learn it. My mother—Mary 
Avenel—my restored and happy brother— 
they shali all know that Edward lives no 
longer to the world to be a clog on their 
happiness. Mary shall no longer need to 
constrain her looks and expressions to cold- 
ness because I am nigh. She shall no 
longer Re 

“My son,”’ said the Sub-Prior, interrupt- 
ing him, ‘‘it is not by looking back on the 
vanities and vexations of this world, that, 
we fit ourselves for the discharge of duties 
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which are not of it. Go, get our horses 
ready, and, as we descend the glen together, 
I will teach thee the truths through which 
the fathers and wise men of old had that 
precious, alchemy, which can convert swutf- 
fering into happiness.”’ 


“CHAPTER XXXIIL 


Now, on my faith, this gear is all entangled, 

Like to the yarn-clew of the drowsy knitter, 

Dragg’d by the frolic kitten through the cabin 

While the good dame sits nodding o’er the fire! 

Masters, attend; *twill crave some skill to clear it. 
OLD Puay. 


EDWARD, with the speed of one who doubts 
the steadiness of his own resolution, hast- 
ened to prepare the horses for their depar- 
ture, and at the same time thanked and 
dismissed the neighbors who had come to 
his assistance, and who were not a little sur- 
prised both at the suddenness of his pro- 
posed departure, and at the turn affairs had 
taken. 

““Were’s cold hospitality,’? quoth Dan of 
the Howlet-hirst to his comrades; ‘‘I trow 
the Glendinnings may die and come alive 
right oft, ere I put foot in stirrup again for 
the matter.” 

Martin soothed them by placing food and 
liquor before them. They ate sullenly, 

however, and departed in bad humor. 

The joyful news that Halbert Glendin- 
ning lved, was quickly communicated 
through the sorrowing family. The mother 
wept and thanked Heaven alternately; 
until, her habits of domestic economy 
awakening as her feelings became calmer, 
she observed, ‘‘It would be an unco task to 
mend the yetts, and what were they to do 
while they were broken in that fashion? 
At open doors: dogs come in.” 

Tibb remarked, ‘“‘She aye thought Hal- 
bert was ower gleg at his weapon to be 
killed sae easily by ony Sir Piercie of them 
av. They might say of these Southrons as 
they liked; but they had not the pith and 
wind of a canny Scot, when it came to 
close grips.” 

On Mary Avenel the impression was in- 
conceivably deeper. She had but newly 
learned to pray, and it seemed to her that 
her prayers had been instantly answered— 
that the compassion of Heaven, which she 
had learned to implore in the words of 
Scripture, had descended upon her after a 
manner almost miraculous, and recalled 
the dead from the grave at the sound of her 
lamentations. There was a dangerous de- 

ggree of enthusiasm in this strain of feeling, 
but it originated in the purest devotion, 
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A silken and embroidered muffler, one- 
of the few articles of more costly attire 
which she possessed, was devoted to the 

urpose of wrapping up and concealing the 
sacred volume, which henceforth she was to 
regard as her chiefest treasure, lamenting 
only that, for want of a fitting interpreter, 
much must remain to her a book closed and 
a fountain sealed. She was unaware of the 
yet greater danger she incurred, of putting 
an imperfect or even false sense upon some 
of the doctrines which appeared most com- 
prehensible. But Heaven had provided 
against both these hazards. 

While Edward was preparing the horses, 
Christie of the Clinthill again solicited his 
orders respecting the reformed preacher, 
Henry Warden, and again the worthy monk 
labored to reconcile in his own mind the 
compassion and esteem which, almost in 
spite of him, he could not help feeling for 
his former companion, with the duty which 
he owed to the Church. The unexpected 
resolution of Edward had removed, he 
thought, the chief objection to his being 
left at Glendearg. 

“Tf I carry this Wellwood, or Warden, 
to the Monastery,’’ he thought, “‘he must 
die—die in his heresy—perish body and 
soul. And though sucha measure was once 
thought advisable, to strike terrcr into the 
heretics, yet such is now their daily in- 
creasing strength, that it may rather rouse 
them to fury and to revenge. True, he 
refuses to pledge himself to abstain from 
sowing his tares among the wheat; but the 
ground here is too barren to receive them. 
I fear not his making impression on these 
poor women, the vassals of the Church, 
and bred up in due obedience to her be- 
hests. The keen, searching, inquiring, and 
bold disposition of Edward, might have 
afforded fuel to the fire; but that is re- 
moved, and there is nothing left which the 
flame may catch to.—Thus shall he have 
no power to spread his evil doctrines abroad, 
and yet his life shall be preserved, and it 
may be his soul rescued as a prey from the 
fowler’s net. I will myself contend with 
him in argument; for when we studied in 
common, I yielded not to him, and surely 
the cause for which I struggle will support 
me, were I yet more weak than I deem 
myself, Were this man reclaimed from 
his errors, an hundredfold more advantage 
would arise to the Church from his spirit- 
ual regeneration, than from his temporal 
death.’” 

Having finished these meditations, in 
which there was at once goodness of dispo- 
sition and narrowness of principle, a con- 
[siderable portion of self-opinion and no 
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small degree of self-delusion, the Sub-Prior 
commanded the prisoner to be brought into 
his presence. ; 

‘‘Henry,’’ he said, ‘whatever a rigid sense 
of duty may demand of me, ancient fricnd- 
ship and Christian compassion forbid me to 
lead thee to assured death. Thou wert 
wont to be generous, though stern and 
stubborn in thy resolves; let not thy sense 
of what thine own thoughts term duty, 
draw thee farther than mine have done. 
Remember, that every sheep whom thou 
shalt here lead astray from the fold, will be 
demanded in time and through eternity of 
him who hath left thee the liberty of doing 
such evil. I ask no engagement of thee, 
save that thou remain a prisoner on thy 
word at this tower, and wilt appear when 
summoned.”’ 

“Thou hast found an invention to bind 
my hands,’’ replied the preacher, ‘‘more 
sure than would have been the heaviest 
shackles in the prison of thy convent. I 
will not rashly do what may endanger thee 
with thy unhappy superiors, and I will be 
the more cautious, because, if we had 
farther opportunity of conference, I trust 
thine own soul may yet be rescued as a 
brand from the burning, and that, casting 
from thee the livery of Antichrist, that 
trader in human sins and human souls, I 
may yet assist thee to lay hold on the Rock 
of Ages.” 

The Sub-Prior heard the sentiment, so 
similar to that which had occurred to him- 
self, with the same kindly feelings with 
which the game-cock hears and replies to 
the challenge of his rival. 

*‘T bless God and Our Lady,’’ said he, 
drawing himself up, “‘that my faith is al- 
ready anchored on that Rock on which 
Saint Peter founded his Church.’’ 

“Tt is a perversion of the text,’’ said the 
eager Henry Warden, “‘grounded on a vain 
play upon words—a most idle parono- 
masia.”’ 

The controversy would have been re- 
kindled, and in all probability—for what 
can insure the good temper and moderation 
of polemics?—might have ended in the 
preacher’s being transported a captive to 
the Monastery, had not Christie of the 
Clinthill observed that it was growing late, 
and that he, having to descend the glen, 
which had no good reputation, cared not 
greatly for traveling there after sunset. 
The Sub-Prior, therefore, stifled his desire 
of argument, and again telling the 
preacher that he trusted to his gratitude 
and generosity, he bade him farewell. 

“Be assured, my old friend,” replied 
Warden, ‘‘that no willing act of mine shall 
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be to thy prejudice. But if my Master 
shall place work before me, I must obey 
God rather than man. 

These two men, both excellent from nat- 
ural disposition and acquired knowledge, 
had more points of similarity than they 
themselves would have admitted. In truth, 
the chief distinction betwixt them was, that 
the Catholic, defending a religion which af- 
forded little interest to the feelings, had, in 
his devotion to the cause he espoused, more 
of the head than of the heart, and was politic, 
cautious, and artful; while the Protestant, 
acting under the strong impulse of more 
lately-adopted conviction, and feeling, as 
he justly might, a more animated confidence 
in his cause, was enthusiastic, eager, and 
precipitate in his desire to advance it. ‘The 
priest would have been contented to defend, 
the preacher aspired to conquer; and, of 
course, the impulse by which the latter was 
governed, was more active and more deci- 
sive. They could not part from each other 
without a second pressure of hands, and 
each looked in the face of his old companion, 
as he bade him adieu, with a countenance 
strongly expressive of sorrow, affection, and 
pity. 

Father Eustace then explained briefly to 
Dame Glendinning, that this person was to 
be her guest for some days, forbidding her 
and her whole household, under high spir- 
itual censures, to hold any conversation with 
him on religious subjects, but commanding 
her to attend to his wants in all other par- 
ticulars. 

‘‘May our Lady forgive me, reverend 
father,’’ said Dame Glendinning, somewhat 
dismayed at this intelligence, ‘‘but I must 
needs say, that ower mony guests have been 
the ruin of mony a house, and I trow they 
will bring down Glendearg. first came the 
Lady of Avenel—(her soul be at rest—she 
meant nae ill)—but she brought with her 
as mony bogles and fairies, as hae kept the 
house in care ever since, sae that we have 
been living as it were ina dream. And 
then came that English knight, if it please 
you, and if he hasna killed my son outright, 
he has chased him aff the gate, and it may 
be lang eneugh ere I see him again—forby 
the damage done to outer door and inner 
door. And now your reverence has given 
me the charge of a heretic, who, it is like, 
may bring the great horned devil himself 
down upon us all; and they say that it is 
neither door nor window will serve him, but 
he will take away the side of the auld tower 
along with him. Nevertheless, reverend 
father, your pleasure is doubtless to be done 
to our power.”’ 

“Go to, woman,”’ said the Sub-Prior; 
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‘send for workmen from the clachan, and 
let them charge the expense of their repairs 
to the Community , and I will give the treas- 
urer warrant to allow them. Moreover, in 
settling the rental mails, and feu-duties, 
thou shalt have allowance for the trouble 
and charges to which thou art now put, and 
I will cause strict search to be made after 
thy son.”’ 

The dame courtesied deep and low at each 
favorable expression; and when the Sub- 
Prior had done speaking, she added her far- 
ther hope that the Sub-Prior would hold 
some communing with her gossip the Miller, 
concerning the fate of his daughter, and 
expound to him that the chance had by no 
means happened through any negligence on 
her part. 

“T sair doubt me, father,’’? she said, 

‘‘whether Mysie finds her way back to the 
Mill in a hurry; but it was all her father’s 
own fault that let her ran lamping about 
the country, riding on bare-backed naigs, 
and never settling to do a turn of wark 
within doors, unless it were to dress dainties 
at dinner time for his ain kyte.”’ 

mou remind me, dame, of another mat- 
ter of urgency,’’ said Father Eustace; ‘‘and, 
God knows, too many of them press on me 
at this moment. This English knight must 
be sought out, and explanation given to him 
of these most strange chances. The giddy 
girl must also be recovered. If she hath 
suffered in reputation by this unhappy mis- 
take, I will not hold myself innocent of the 


disgrace. Yet how to find them out I know 
not.’’ 

“So please you,’’ said Christie of the 
Clinthill, ‘“‘I am willing to take the chase, 


and bring them back by fair means or foul; 
for though you have alway s looked as black 
as night ‘at me, whenever we have forgath- 
ered, “yet I have not forgotten that, had it 
not Deen for you, my neck would have kend 
the weight of my four quarters.* If any 
man can track the tread of them, I will say 
in the face of both Merse and Teviotdale, 
and take the Forest to boot, I am that 
man. But first I have matters to treat of 
on my master’s score, if you will permit 
me to ride down the glen with you,.”’ 

‘Nay but, my friend,”’ said the Sub- 
Prior, ‘“‘thou shouldst remember I have but 
slender cause to trust thee for &@ companion 
through a place so solitary. ”’ 

“Tush! tush!’ said the jackman, ‘‘fear 
me not; I had the worst too surely to begin 


* In Sir David Lyndsay’s Play, this proverbial 
saying is used by Common Thift in a more home- 
ly form: 

Get this curst King me in his grippis, 
My craig (or neck) will wit quhat weyis my nippis. 
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that sport again. Besides, have I not said a 
dozen of times, I owe you a life? and when 
I owe a man either a good turn or a bad, I 
never fail to pay sooner or later. Moreover, 
beshrew me if I care to go alone down. the 
glen, or even with my troopers, who are, 
every loon of them, as much devil’s bairns 
as myself; whereas, if your reverence, since 

that is the word, take beads and psalter, and 
I come along with jack and spear, you 
will make the | devils take the air, and I will 

make all human enemies take the earth.” 

Edward here entered, and told his rev- 
erence that his horse was prepared. At 
this instant his eye caught his mother’s, 
and the resolution which he had so strongly 
formed was staggered when he recollected 
the necessity of ‘bidding her farewell. The 
Sub-Prior saw his embarrassment, and came 
to his relief. 

‘‘Dame,’’ said he, ‘‘I forgot to mention 
that your son Edward goes with me to Saint 
Mary’s, and will not return for two or three 
days.”’ 

**You’ll be wishing to help him to recover 
his brother? May the saints reward your 
kindnegs!”’ 

The Sub-Prior returned the benediction 
which, in this instance, he had not very 
well deserved, and he and Edward set forth 
on their route. They were presently fol- 
lowed by Christie, who came up with his 
followers at such a speedy pace, as intimated 
sufficiently that his wish to obtain spiritual 
convoy through the glen was extremely sin- 
cere. He had, however, other matters to 
stimulate his speed, for he was desirous to 
communicate to the Sub-Prior a message 
from his master Julian, connected with the 
delivery of the prisoner Warden; and hay- 
ing requested the Sub-Prior to ride with 
him a few yards before Edward and the 
troopers of his own party, he thus addressed 
him, sometimes interrupting his discourse 
ina manner testifying that his fear of super- 
natural beings was not altogether lulled to 
rest dy his confidence in the sanctity of his 
fellow- traveler. 

‘‘My master,’’ said the rider, ‘‘deemed 
he had sent you an acceptable gift in that 
old heretic preacher; but it seems, from the 
slight care you have taken of him, that you 
make small account of the boon.’ 

‘“Nay,’’ said the Sub-Prior, he not thus 
judge of it. The Community must account 
highly of the service, and will reward it to 
thy master in goodly fashion. But this man 
and I are old friends, and I trust to bring 
him back from the paths of perdition.”’ 

‘‘Nay,’’ said the moss-trooper, ‘‘when I 

saw you shake hands at the beginning I 
counted that you would fight it all out in 
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love and honor, and that there would be no 
extreme dealings betwixt ye—however it is 
all one to my master—Saint Mary! what 
call you yon, Sir Monk?”’ 

“The branch of a willow streaming across 
the path betwixt us and the sky.”’ 

““Beshrew me,’’ said Christie, ‘“‘if it 
looked not like a man’s hand holding a 
sword.—But, touching my master, he, like 
a prudent man, hath kept himself aloof in 
these broken times, until he could see with 
precision what footing he was to stand upon. 
Right tempting offers he hath had from the 
Lords of Congregation, whom you call here- 
tics; and at one time he was minded, to be 
plain with you, te have taken their way— 
for he was assured that the Lord James* 
was coming this road at the head of a round 
body of cavalry. And accordingly Lord 
James did so far reckon upon him, that he 
sent this man Warden, or whatsoever be his 
name, to my master’s protection, as an as- 
sured friend; and, moreover, with tidings 
that he himself was marching hitherward 
at the head of a strong body of horse.”’ 

“‘Now, Our Lady forefend!’’ said the 
Sub-Prior. 


‘““Amen!’? answered Christie, in some 
trepidation, ‘‘did your reverence — see 
aught?”’ 


**Nothing whatever,’’ replied the monk; 
‘it was thy tale which wrested from me that 
exclamation.”’ 

**And it was some cause,’’ replied he of 
the Clinthill, ‘‘for if Lord James should 
come hither, your Halidome would smoke 
for it. But be of good cheer—that expedi- 
tion is ended before it was begun. The 
Baron of Avenel had sure news that Lord 
James has been fain to march westward 
with his merry-men, to protect Lord Semple 
against Cassilis and the Kennedies. By my 
faith, it will cost him a brush; for wot ye 
what they say of that name,— 


“-Twixt Wigton and the town of Ayr, 
Portpatrick and the cruives of Cree, 

No man need think for to bide there, 
Unless he court Saint Kennedie.’ ’’ + 


“Then,” said the Sub-Prior, ‘‘the Lord 
James’s purpose of coming southward being 
broken, cost this person, Henry Warden, a 
cold reception at Avenel Castle.” 

“Tt would not have been altogether so 
rough a one,” said the moss-trooper; ‘‘for 


* Lord James Stewart, afterward the Regent 
Murray. a ; 

+ [This rhyme occurs with some variations in an. 
old description of Carrick (South Ayrshire), by 
the parish minister of Maybole, who says that the 
Kennedys flourished so in power and number that 
they gave rise to the rhyme in question. ] 
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my master was in heavy thought what to do 
in these unsettled times, and would scarce 
have hazarded misusing a man sent to him 
by so terrible a leader as the Lord James. 
But, to speak the truth, some busy devil 
tempted the old man to meddle with my 
master’s Christian liberty of handfasting 
with Catherine of Newport. So that broke 
the wand of peace between them, and now 
ye may have my master, and all the force he 
can make, at your devotion, for Lord James 
never forgave wrong done to him; and if 
he come by the upper hand, he will have 
Julian’s head if there were never another of 
the name, as it is like there is not, excepting 
the bit slip of a lassie yonder. And now 
I have told you more of riy master’s affairs 
than he would thank me for; but you have 
done me a frank turn once, and I may need 
one at your hands again.” 

“Thy frankness,” said the Sub-Prior, 
“‘shall surely advantage thee; for much it 
concerns the Church in these broken times 
to know the purposes and motives of those 
around us. But what is it that thy master 
expects from us in reward of good service; 
for I esteem him one of those who are not 
willing to work without their hire?” 

‘‘Nay, that I can tell you flatly; for Lord 
James had promised him in case he would 
be of his faction in these parts, an easy tack 
of the teind-sheaves of his own barony of 
Avenel, together with the lands of Cran- 
berry Moor, which lie intersected with his 
own. And he will look for no less at your 
hand.” 

‘But there is old Gilbert of Cranberry 
Moor,” said the Sub-Prior, ‘‘what are we to 
make of him? The heretic Lord James 
may take on him to dispone upon the goods 
and lands of the Halidome at his pleasure, 
because, doubtless, but for the protection 
of God, and the baronage which yet remain 
faithful to their creed, he may despoil us of 
them by force; but while they are the prop- 
erty of the Community, we may not take 
steadings from ancient and faithful vassals, 
to gratify the covetousness of those who 
serve God only from the lucre of gain.” 

‘“By the mass,’’ said Christie, ‘‘it is well 
talking, Sir Priest; but when ye consider 
that Gilbert has but two half-starved cow- 
ardly peasants to follow him, and only an 
auld jaded aver to ride upon, fitter for the 
plough than for manly service; and that 
the Baron of Avenel never rides with fewer 
than ten jackmen at his back, and oftener 
with fifty, bodin in all that effeirs to war 
as if they were to do battle for a kingdom, 
and mounted on nags that nicker at the 
clash of the sword as if it were the clank of 
the lid of a corn-chest—I say, when ye 
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have computed all this, ye may guess what 
course will best serve your Monastery.’ 
‘‘Friend,”’ said the monk, ‘‘I would will- 


. ” yn? 1 1a y | 
ingly purchase thy master’s assistance on 


his own terms, since times leave us no bet- 
ter means of defence against the sacrilegi- 
ous spoilation of heresy; but to take from 
a poor man his patrimony a 

“For that matter,’’ said the rider, ‘‘his 
seat would scarce be a soft one, if my mas- 
ter thought that Gilbert’s interest stood be- 
twixt him and what he wishes. The Hali- 
dome has land enough, and Gilbert may be 
quartered elsewhere.”’ 

‘“‘We will consider the possibility of so 
disposing the matter,” said the monk, 
“and will expect in consequence your mas- 
ter’s most active assistance, with all the fol- 
lowers he can make, to join in the defence 
of the Halidome, against any force by 
which it may be threatened.”’ 

‘‘A man’s hand and a mailed glove on 
that,’’* said the jackman. ‘They call ms 
marauders. thieves, and what not; but the 
side we take we hold by.—And I will be 
blithe when my Baron comes to a point 
which side he will take, for the castle is a 
kind of hell (Our Lady forgive me for 
naming such a word in this place!) while 
he is in his mood, studying how he may 
best advantage himself. And now, Heaven 
be praised! we are in the open valley, and 
I may swear a round oath, should aught 
happen to provoke it.”’ 

‘*My friend,’’ said the Sub-Prior, ‘‘thou 
hast little merit in abstaining from oaths 
or blasphemy, if it be only out of fear of 
evil spirits. ”” 

‘Nay, I am not quite a church vassal 
yet,’’ said the jackman, ‘‘and if you link 
the curb too tight on a young horse, I 
promise you he will rear—Why, it is much 
for me to forbear old customs on any ac- 
count whatever.” 

The night being fine, they forded the 
river at the spot where the Sacristan met 
with his unhappy encounter with the 
spirit. As soon as they arrived at the gate 
of the Monastery, the porter in waiting 
eagerly exclaimed, ‘‘Reverend father, the 
Lord Abbot is most anxious for your pres- 
ence.”’ 

‘‘Let these strangers be carried to the 
great hall,” said the Sub-Prior. ‘‘and be 
treated with the best by the cellarer; re- 
minding them, however, of that modesty 
and decency of conduct which becometh 
guests in a house like this.’’ 

“But the Lord Abbot demands you in- 
stantly, my venerable brother,’’ said Father 
Philip, arriving in great haste. ‘‘I have 

* Note J, Good faith of the Borderers, 
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not seen him more discouraged or desolate 
‘of counsel since the field of Pinkiecleugh 
was stricken.’’ 

“IT come, my good brother, I come,”’ said 
Father Eustace. ‘‘I pray thee, good 
brother, let this youth, Kdward Glendin- 
ning, be conveyed to the Chamber of the 
Novices, and placed under their instructor. 
God hath touched his heart, and he pro- 
poseth laying aside the vanities of the 
world, to become a brother of our holy 
order; which, if his good parts be matched 
with fitting docility and humility, he may 


-|one day live to adorn.’’ 


‘“My very venerable brother,’’ exclaimed 
old Father Nicholas, who came hobbling 
with a third summons to the Sub-Prior, 
‘‘T pray thee to hasten to our worshipful 
Lord Abbot. The holy patroness be with 
us! never saw I Abbot of the House of 
Saint Mary’s in such consternation; and 
yet I remember me well when Father Ingel- 
ram had the news of Flodden-field.”’ 

“TI come, I come, venerable brother,’’ 
said Father Eustace—And having repeat- 
edly ejaculated ‘‘I come!” he at last went 


to the Abbot in good earnest. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


It is not texts will do it—Church artillery 

Are silenced soon by real ordnance, 

And canons are but vain opposed to cannon. 

Go, coin your crosier, melt your church plate 
down, 

Bid the starved soldier banquet in your halls, 

And quaff your long-saved hogsheads—Turn them 


out, 

Thus primed with your good cheer, to guard your 
wall, 

And they will venture for’t. 


OLD Pray. 


THE Abbot received his counselor with a 
tremulous eagerness of welcome, which an- 
nounced to the Sub-Prior an extreme agi- 
tation of spirits, and the utmost need of 
good counsel. ‘There was neither mazer- 
dish nor standing-cup upon the little table, 
at the elbow of his huge chair of state; his 
beads alone lay there, and it seemed as if 
he had been telling them in his extremity 
of distress. Beside the beads was placed 
the mitre of the Abbot, of an antique form, 
and blazing with precious stones, and the 
rich and highly-embossed crosier rested 
against the same table. 

The Sacristan and old Father Nicholas 
had followed the Sub-Prior into the Abbot’s 
apartment, perhaps with the hope of learn- 


ing something of the important matter 
which seemed to be in hand.—They were 
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not mistaken; for, after having ushered 
in the Sub-Prior, and being themselves in 
the act of retiring, the Abbot made them a 
signal to remain. 

‘“My brethren,” he said, “‘it is well 
known to you with what painful zeal we 
haye overseen the weighty affairs of this 
house committed to our unworthy hand— 
your bread hath been given to you, and 
your water hath been sure—I have not 
wasted the revenues of the Convent on vain 
pleasures, as hunting or hawking, or in 
change of rich cope or alb, or in feasting 
idle bards and jesters, saving those who, 
according to old wont, were received in 
time of Christmas and Easter. Neither 
have I enriched either mine own relations 
nor strange women, at the expense of the 
patrimony.” 

“There hath not been such a Lord 
Abbot,” said Father Nicholas, ‘‘to my 
knowledge, since the days of Abbot Ingel- 
ram who a 

At that portentous word, which always 
preluded a long story, the Abbot broke in. 

‘‘May God have mercy on his soul!—we 
talk not of him now.—What I would know 
of ye, my brethren, is, whether I have, in 
your mind, faithfully discharged the duties 
of mine office?” 

“There has never been subject of com- 
plaint,” answered the Sub-Prior. 

The Sacristan, more diffuse, enumerated 
the various acts of indulgence and kind- 
ness which the mild government of Abbot 
Boniface had conferred on the brotherhood 
of Saint Mary’s—the indulgentie—the 
gratias—the biberes—the weekly mess of 
boiled almonds—the enlarged accommoda- 
tion of the refectory—the better arrange- 
ment of the cellarage—the improvement of 
the revenue of the Monastery—the dimin- 
ution of the privations of the brethren. 

“You might have added, my brother,” 
said the Abbot, listening with melancholy 
acquiescence to the detail of his own merits, 
“that I caused to be built that curious 
screen, which secureth the cloisters from 
the north-east wind.—But all these things 
avail nothing—As we read in holy Macca- 
bee, Oapta est civitas per voluntatem Dei. 
It hath cost me no Jittle thought, no com- 
mon toil, to keep these weighty matters in 
such order as you haye seen them—there 
was both barn and binn to be kept full—In- 
firmary, dormitory, guest-hall, and refec- 
tory, to be looked to—processions to be 
made, confessions to be heard, strangers to 
be entertained, veni@ to be granted or re- 
fused; and I warrant me, when every one 
of you was asleep in your cell, the Abbot 
hath lain awake for a full hour by the bell, 
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thinking how these matters might be 
ordered seemly and suitably.” 

‘‘May we ask, reverend my lord,” said 
the Sub-Prior, ‘‘what additional care has 
now been thrown upon you, since your dis- 
course seems to point that way?” 

‘‘Marry, this it is,” said the Abbot. 
‘The talk is not now of daberes,* or of car- 
itas, or of boiled almonds, but of an Eng- 
lish band coming against us from Hexham, 
commanded by Sir John Foster; nor is it 
of the screening us from the east wind, but 
how to escape Lord James Stewart, who 
cometh to lay waste and destroy with his 
heretic soldiers.” 

‘‘T thought that purpose had been broken 
by the feud between Semple and the Ken- 
nedies,” said the Sub-Prior, hastily. 

“They have accorded that matter at the 
expense of the Church as usual,” said the 
Abbot; ‘‘the Earl of Cassilis is to have the 
teind-sheaves of his lands, which were 
given to the house of Crossraguel, and he 
has stricken hands with Stewart, who is 
now called Murray.— Principes convenerunt 
unum adversus Domunum.—There are the 
letters.” 

The Sub-Prior took the letters, which 
had come by an express messenger from the 
Primate of Seotland, who still labored to 
uphold the tottering fabric of the system 
under which he was at length buried, and, 
stepping toward the lamp, read them with 
an air of deep and settled attention—the 
Sacristan and Father Nicholas looked as 
helplessly at each other as the denizens of 
the poultry-yard when the hawk soars over 
it. The Abbot seemed bowed down with 
the extremity of sorrowful apprehension, 
but kept his eye timorously fixed on the 
Sub-Prior, as if striving to catch some 
comfort from the expression of his counten- 
ance. When at length he beheld that, after 
a second intent perusal of the letters, he 
remained still silent and full of thought, he 
asked him in an anxious tone, ‘‘What is to 
be done?” 

“Our duty must be done,” answered the 
Sub-Prior, ‘‘and the rest is in the hands of 
God.” 

“Our duty—our duty?’ answered the 
Abbot, impatiently; ‘‘doubtless we are to 
do our duty; but what is that duty? or 
how will it serve us?—Will bell, book, and 
candle, drive back the English heretics? or 
will Murray care for psalms and antipho- 
nars? or can I fight for the Halidome, like 
Judas Maccabeus, against those profane 
Nicanors? or send the Sacristan against 
this new Holofernes, to bring back his head 
in a basket?” 


* Note K. Indulgences to the Monks, 
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“True, my Lord Abbot,” said the Sub- 
Prior, ‘‘we cannot fight with carnal weap- 
ons, it is alike contrary to our habit and 
vow; but we can die for our Convent and 
for our Order. Besides, we can arm those 
who will and ean fight. The English are 
but few in number, trusting, as it would 
seem, that they will be joined by Murray, 
whose march has been interrupted. If 
Foster, with his Cumberland and Hexham 
bandits, ventures to march into Scotland, 
to pillage and despoil our House, we will 
levy our vassals, and, [ trust, shall be found 
strong enough to give him battle.” 

“Tn the blessed name of Our Lady,” said 
the Abbot, ‘‘think you that I am Petrus 
Eremita, to go forth the leader of an host?” 

“Nay,” said the Sub-Prior, ‘“‘let some 
man skilled in war lead our people—there 
is Julian Avenel, an approved soldier.” 

‘But a scoffer, a debauched person, and, 
in brief, a man of Belial,” quoth the 
Abbot. 

Still,” said the monk, ‘‘we must use his 
ministry in that to which he has been 
brought up. We can guerdon him richly, 
and indeed I already know the price of his 
service. The English, it is expected, will 
presently set forth, hoping here to seize 
upon Piercie Shafton, whose refuge being 
taken with us, they make the pretext of 
this unheard-of inroad.” 

‘‘Tsitevenso?”’ said the Abbot; ‘‘I never 
judged that his body of satin and his brain 
of feathers boded us much good.” 

“Yet we must have his assistance, if 
possible,” said the Sub-Prior; ‘‘he may 
interest in our behalf the great Piercie, of 
whose friendship he boasts, and that good 
and faithful Lord may break Foster’s 
purpose. I will despatch the jackman after 
him with all speed.—Chiefly, however, I 
trust to the military spint of the land, 
which will not suffer peace to be easily 
broken on the frontier. Credit me, my 
lord, it will bring to our side the hands of 
many, whose hearts may have gone astray 
after strange doctrines. The great chiefs 
and barons will be ashamed to let the vas- 
sals of peaceful monks fight unaided against 
the old enemies of Scotland.” 

**It may be,” said the Abbot, ‘‘that Fos- 
ter will wait for Murray, whose purpose 
hitherward is but delayed fora short space.” 

‘*By the rood, he will not,” said the Sub- 
Prior, ‘‘we know this Sir John Foster—a 
pestilent heretic, he will long to destroy 
the Church—born a Borderer, he will 
thirst to plunder her of her wealth—a 
Border-warden, he will be eager to ride in 
Scotland. There are too many causes to 
urge him on, If he joins with Murray, 
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he will have at best but an auxiliary’s share 
of the spoil—if he comes hither before him, 
he will reckon on the whole harvest of dep- 
redation as his own. Julian Avenel also 
has, as [have heard, some spite against Sir 
John Foster; they will fight, when they 
meet, with double determination.—Sacris- 
tan, send for our bailiff. —Where is the roll 
of fencible men liable to do suit and service 
to the Halidome?—Send off to the Baron 
of Meigallot; he can raise threescore horse 
and better—Say to him the Monastery will 
compound with him for the customs of his 
bridge, which have been in controversy, if 
he will show himself a friend at such a 
point.—And now, my lord, let us compute 
our possible numbers, and those of the 
enemy, that human blood be not spilled in 
vain—Let us therefore calculate * 

‘“‘My brain is dizzied with the emer- 
gency,” said the poor Abbot—‘‘I am not, 
I think, more a coward than others, so far 
as my own person is concerned; but speak 
to me of marching and collecting soldiers, 
and calculating forces, and you may as well 
tell of it to the youngest novice of a nun- 
nery. But my resolution is taken.—Breth- 
ren,” he said, rising up, and coming for- 
ward with that dignity which his comely 
person enabled him to assume, ‘‘hear for 
the last time the voice of your Abbot Boni- 
face. I have done for you the best that I 
could; in quieter times I had perhaps done 
better, forit was for quiet that ] sought the 
cloister, which has been to mea place of 
turmoil, as much as if I had sate in the 
receipt of custom, or ridden forth as leader 
of an armed host. But now matters turn 
worse and worse, and I, as I grow old, am 
less able to struggle with them. Also, it 
becomes me not to hold a place, whereof 
the duties, through my default or misfor- 
tune, may be but imperfectly filled by me. 
Wherefore, I have resolved to demit this 
mine high office, so that the order of these 
matters may presently devolve upon Father 
Eustatius here present, our well-beloved 
Sub-Prior; and I now rejoice that he hath 
not been provided according to his merits 
elsewhere, seeing that I well hope he will 
succeed to the mitre and staff which it is 
my present purpose to lay down.” 

‘In the name of Our Lady, do nothing 
hastily, my Jord!” said Father Nicholas 
“I do remember that when the worthy 
Abbot Ingelram, being in his ninetieth year 
—for I warrant you he could remember 
when Benedict the thirteenth was deposed 
—and being ul at ease and bed-rid, the 
brethren rounded in his ear that he were 
better resign his ofice. And what said he, 
being a pleasant man? marry, that while 
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he could crook his little finger he would 
keep hold of the crosier with it.” 

The Sacristan also strongly remonstrated 
against the resolution of his Superior, and 
set down the insufficiency he pleaded to the 
native modesty of his disposition. The 
Abbot listened in downeast silence; even 
flattery could not win his ear. 

Father Eustace took a nobler tone with 
his disconcerted and dejected Superior. 
*“My Lord Abbot,” he, said, ‘‘if I have been 
silent concerning the virtues with which 
you have governed this house, do not think 
that Iam unaware of them. I know that 
no man ever brought to your high office a 
more sincere wish to do well to all mankind; 
and if your rule has not been marked with 
the bold lines which sometimes distin- 
guished your spiritual predecessors, their 
faults have equally been strangers to your 
character.” 

**T did not believe,” said the Abbot, turn- 
ing his looks to Father Eustace with some 
surprise, ‘‘that you, father, of all men, 
would have done me this justice.” 

‘In your absence,” said the Sub-Prior, 
**T have even done it more fully. Do not 
lose the good opinion which all men enter- 
tain of you, by renouncing your office when 
your care is most needed.” 

**But, my brother,” said the Abbot, ‘‘I 
leave a more able in my place.” 

“That you do not,” said Eustace; ‘‘be- 
cause it is not necessary you should resign, 


in order to possess the use of whatever ex-. 


perience or talent I may be accounted mas- 
ter of. I have been long enough in this 
profession to know that the individual 
qualities which any of us may have; are not 
his own, but the property of the Commu- 
nity, and only so far useful when they pro- 
mote the general advantage. If you care 
not in person, my lord, to deal with this 
troublesome matter, let me implore you to 
go instantly to Edinburgh, and make what 
friends you can in our behalf, while I in 
your absence will, as Sub-Prior, do my duty 
in defence of the Halidome. If I succeed, 
may the honor and praise be yours, and if 
I fail, let the disgrace and shame be mine 
own.” 

The Abbot mused for a space, and then 
replied,—‘‘No, Father Eustatius, you shall 
not conquer me by your generosity. In 
times like these, this house must have a 
stronger pilotage than my weak hands 
afford; and he who steers the vessel must 
be chief of the crew. Shame were it to 
accept the praise of other men’s labors; and, 
in my poor mind, all the praise which can 
be bestowed on him who undertakes a task 
so perilous and perplexing, is a meed be- 

Vou. IV.—41. 
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neath his merits. Misfortune to him would 
deprive him of an iota of it! Assume, 
therefore, your authority to-night, and pro 
ceed in the preparations you judge neces- 
sary. Let the Chapter be summoned to- 
morrow after we have heard mass, and all 
shall be ordered as I have told you. Bene- 
dicite, my brethren!—peace be with you! 
—May the new Abbot-expectant sleep as 
sound as he who 1s about to resign his mitre.” 

They retired, affected even to tears. The 
good Abbot had shown a point of his char. 
acter to which they were strangers. Even 
Father Eustace had held his spiritual Su- 
perior hitherto as a good-humored, indo- 
lent, self-indulgent man, whose chief merit 
was the absence of gross faults; so that 
this sacrifice of power to a sense of duty, 
even if a little alloyed by the meaner mo- 
tives of fear and apprehended difticulties, 
raised him considerably in the Sub-Prior’s 
estimation. He even felt an aversion to 
profit by the resignation of the Abbot Boni- 
face, and in a manner to rise on his ruins; 
but this sentiment did not long contend 
with those which led him to recollect higher 
considerations. It could not be denied 
that Boniface was entirely unfit for his situ- 
ation in the present crisis; and the Sub- 
Prior felt that he himself, acting merely as 
a delegate, could not well take the decisive 
measures which the time required; the weal 
of the Commumity therefore demanded his 
elevation. If, besides, there crept in a feel- 
ing of a high dignity obtained, and the na- 
tive exultation of a haughty spirit called 
to contend with the imminent dangers at- 
tached to a post of such distinction, these 
sentiments were so cunningly blended and 
amalgamated with others of a more disin- 
terested nature, that, as the Sub-Prior him- 
self was unconscious of their agency, we, 
who have a regard for him, are not soliei- 
ous to detect it. 

The Abbot elect carried himself with 
more dignity than formerly, when giving 
such directions as the pressing circumstan- 
ces of the times required; and those who 
approached him could perceive an unusual 
kindling of his falcon eye, and an unusual 
flush upon his pale and faded cheek. With 
briefness and precision he wrote and dic- 
tated various letters to different barons, 
acquainting them with the meditated inva- 
sion of the Halidome by the Enghsh, and 
conjuring them to lend aid and assistance 
as in a common cause. The temptation of 
advantage was held out to those whom he 
judged less sensible of the cause of honor, 
and al] were urged by the motives of pa- 
triotism and ancient animosity to the Eng- 
lish, The time had been when no such 
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exhortations would have been necessary. 
But so essential was Elizabeth’s aid to the 
reformed party in Scotland, and so strong 
was that party almost everywhere, that 
there was reason to believe a great many 
would observe neutrality on the present 
occasion, even if they did not go the length 
of uniting with the English against the 
Catholics. 

When Father Eustace considered the 
number of the immediate vassals of the 
Church, whose aid he might legally com- 
mand, his heart sunk at the thoughts of 
ranking them under the banner of the 
fierce and profligate Julian Avenel. 

‘“‘Were the young enthusiast Halbert 
Glendinning to be found,” thought Father 
Eustace in his anxiety, ‘‘I would have risked 
the battle under his leading, young as he 
is, and with better hope of God’s blessing. 
But the bailiff is now too infirm, nor know 
Ta chief of name whom [I might trust in 
this important matter better than this 
Avenel.”—He touched a bell which stood 
on the table, and commanded Christie of 
the Clinthill to be brought before him.— 
“Thou owest me a life,” said he to that 
person on his entrance, ‘‘and I may do thee 
another good turn if thou be’st sincere 
with me.” 

Christie had already drained two stand- 
ing-cups of wine, which would, on another 
occasion, have added to the insolence of 
his familiarity. But at present there was 
something in the augmented dignity of 
manner of Father Eustace, which imposed 
a restraint on him. Yet his answers par- 
took of his usual character of undaunted 
assurance. He professed himself willing 
to return a true answer to all inquiries. 

‘“Has the Baron (so styled) of Avenel any 
friendship with Sir John Foster, Warden 
of the West Marches of England?” 

“Such friendship as is between the wild- 
cat and the terrier,” replied the rider. 

“Will he do battle with him should they 
meet?” 

““As surely,” answered Christie, ‘‘as ever 
cock fought on Shrovetide-even.” 

‘‘And would he fight with Foster in the 
Church’s quarrel?” 

“On any quarrel, or upon no quarrel 
whatever,” replied the jackman. 

‘We will then write to him, letting him 
know, that if upon occasion of an appre- 
hended incursion by Sir John Foster he will 
agree to join his force with ours, he shall 
lead our men, and be gratified for doing so 
to the extent of his wish.—Yet one word 
more—Thou didst say thou couldst find 
out where the English knight Piercie Shaf- 
ton has this day fled to?” 
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“‘That I can, and bring him back too, by 
fair means or force, as best likes your rey- 
erence.” 

‘“No force must be used upon him. 
Within what time wilt thou find him out?” 

‘Within thirty hours, so he have not 
crossed the Lothian Firth—If it is to do 
you a pleasure, I will set off directly, and 
wind him as a sleuth-dog tracks the moss- 
trooper,”’ answered Christie. 

‘Bring him hither then, and thou wilt 
deserve good at our hands, which I may 
soon have free means of bestowing on thee.” 

‘Thanks to your reverence, I put myself 
in your reverence’s hands. We of the spear 
and snaffle walk something recklessly 
through life; but if a man were worse 
than he is, your reverence knows he must 
live, and that’s not to be done without 
shifting, I trow.” 

‘‘Peace, sir, and begone on thine errand 
—thov shalt have a letter from us to Sir 
Piercie.” 

Christie made two steps toward the door;” 
then turning back and hesitating, like one 
who would make an impertinent pleasantry 
if he dared, he asked what he was to do 
with the wench Mysie Happer whom the 
Southron knight had carried off with him. 

‘“‘Am I to bring her hither, please your 
reverence?” 

‘Hither, you malapert knave?” said the 
churchman; ‘‘remember you to whom you 
speak?” 

‘“‘No offence meant,” replied Christie; 
‘but if such is not your will, I would carry 
her to Avenel Castle, where a well-favored 
wench was never unwelcome.” 

“Bring the unfortunate gi‘l to her 
father’s, and break no scurril jests here,” 
said the Sub-Prior—‘‘See that thou guide 
her in all safety and honor.” 

‘*In safety, surely,” said the rider, ‘‘and 
in such honor as her outbreak, has left her. 
—I bid your reverence farewell, I must be 
on horse before cock-crow.” 

‘*What, in the dark!—how knowest thou 
which way to go?” 

**T tracked the knight’s horse tread as far 
as near to the ford, as we rode along to- 
gether,” said Christie, ‘‘and I observed the 
track turn to the northward. He is for 
Edinburgh, I will warrant you—so soon as 
daylight comes I will be on the road again. - 
It is a kenspeckle hoof-mark, for the shoe 
was made by old Eckie of Cannobie—I 
would swear to the curve of the cawker.” 
So saying he departed. 

“Hateful necessity,” said Father Eustace, 
looking after him, ‘‘that obliges us to use 
such implements as these! But, assailed 
as we are on all sides, and by all conditions 
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of men, what alternative is left us?—But 
now let me to my most needful task.” 

The Abbot elect accordingly sate down 
to write letters, arrange orders, and take 
upon him the whole charge of an institution 
which tottered to its fall, with the same 
spirit of proud and devoted fortitude where- 
with the commander of a fortress, reduced 
nearly to the last extremity, calculates what 
* means remain to him to protract the fatal 
hour of successful storm. In the mean- 
while Abbot Boniface, having given a few 
natural sighs to the downfall of the pre- 
eminence he had so long enjoyed amongst 
his brethren, fell fast asleep, leaving the 
whole cares and toils of office to his assist- 
ant and successor. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


And when he came to broken briggs, 
He slack’d his bow and swam; 
And when he came to grass growing, 
Set down his feet and ran. 
Git MorRIce. 


WE return to Halbert Glendinning, who, as 
eur readers may remember, took the high 
road to Edinburgh. His intercourse with 
the preacher Henry Warden, from whom 
he received a letter at the moment of his 
deliverance, had been so brief, that he had 
not even learned the name of the nobleman 
to whose care he was recommended. Some- 
thing like a name had been spoken indeed, 
but he had only comprehended that he was 
to meet the chief advancing toward the 
south, at the head ofa party of horse. When 
day dawned on his journey, he was in the 
same uncertainty. A better scholar would 
have been informed by the address of the 
letter, but Halbert had not so far profited by 
Father Eustace’s lessons as to be able to de- 
cipher it. His mother-wit taught him that 
he must not, in such uncertain times, be 
too hasty in asking information of any one; 
and when, after. a long day’s journey, night 
surprised him near a little village, he began 
to be dubious and anxious concerning the 
issue of his journey. 
In a poor country, hospitality is generally 
exercised freely, and Halbert, when he re- 
quested a night’s quarters, did’ nothing 
either degrading or extraordinary. The old 
woman, to whom he made this request, 
granted it the more readily, that she thought 
she saw some resemblance between-Halbert 
and her son Saunders, who had been killed 
“in one of the frays so common in the time. 
It is true Saunders was a short square-made 
fellow, with red hair and a freckled face, 
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and somewhat bandy-legged, whereas the 
stranger was of a brown complexion, tall, 
and remarkably well made. Nevertheless, 
the widow was clear that there existed a 
general resemblance betwixt her guest and 
Saunders, and kindly pressed him to share 
of her evening cheer. A pedlar, a man of 
about forty years old, was also her guest, 
who talked with great feeling of the misery 
of pursuing such a profession as his in the 
time of war and tumult. 

*“We think much of knights and soldiers,” 
said he; ‘‘but the pedder-coffe who travels 
the land has need of more courage than 
them all. I am sure he maun face mair 
risk, God help him. Here have I come this 
length, trusting the godly Earl of Murray 
would be on his march to the Borders, for 
he was to have guestened with the Baron 
of Avenel; and instead of that comes news 
that he has gone westlandways about some 
tuilzie in Ayrshire. And what to do I wot 
not; for if I go to the south without a safe- 
guard, the next bonny rider I meet might 
ease me of sack and pack, and maybe of my 
life to boot; and then, if I try to strike across’ 
the moors, I may be as ill off before I can join 
myself to that good Lord’s company.” 

No one was quicker at catching a hint 
than Halbert Glendinning. He said he 
himself had a desire to go westward. The 
pedlar looked at him with a very doubtful 
air, when the old dame, who perhaps 
thought her young guest resembled the um- 
quhile Saunders, not only in his looks, but 
in a certain pretty turn to slight-of-hand, 
which the defunct was supposed to have 
possessed, tipped him the wink, and assured 
the pedlar he need have no doubt that her ~ 
young cousin was a true man. 

“Cousin!” said the pedlar, ‘“‘I thought 
you said this youth had been a stranger.” 

‘‘T]] hearing makes ill rehearsing,” said 
the landlady; ‘‘he is astranger to me by 
eye-sight, but that does not make him a 
stranger to me by blood, more especially 
seeing his likeness to my son Saunders, poor 
bairn.” 

The pedlar’s scruples and jealousies being 
thus removed, or at least silenced, the trav- 
elers agreed that they would proceed in 
company together the next morning by day- 
break, the pedlar acting as a guide to Glen- 
dinning, and the youth asa guard tg the - 
pedlar, until they should fall in with “Mur- 
ray’s detachment of horse. It would appear 
that the landlady never doubted what was 
to be the event of this compact, for, taking 
Glendinning aside, she charged him ‘‘to be 
moderate with the puir body, but at all 
events, not to forget to take a piece of 
black sey, to make the auld wife a new 
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rokelay.” Halbert laughed and took his 
leave. 

It did not a little appal the pedlar, when, 
in the midst of a black heath, the young 
man told him the nature of the commission 
with which their hostess had charged him. 
He took heart, however, upon seeing the 
open, frank, and friendly demeanor of the 
youth, and vented hisexclamations on the 
ungrateful old traitress. ‘‘I gave her,”’ he 

said, ‘‘yester-e’en nae farther gane, a yard of 
that very black sey, to make her a couvre- 
chef; but I see it is ill done to teach the 
- cat the way to the kirn.” 

Thus set at ease on the intentions of his 

companion (for in those happy days the 
worst was always to be expected from a 
stranger), the pedlar acted as Halbert’s 
guide over moss and moor, over hill and 
many a dale, in such a direction as might 
best lead them toward the route of Murray’s 
party. 
5 At length they arrived upon the side of 
an eminence, which commanded a distant 
prospect over a tract of savage and desolate 
moorland, marshy and waste—an alternate 
change of shingly hill and level morass, only 
varied by blue stagnant pools of water. A 
road scarcely marked winded like a serpent 
through the wilderness, and the pedlar, 
pointing to it, said—‘‘The road from Edin- 
burgh to Glasgow. Here we must wait, 
and if Murray and his train be not already 
passed by, we shall soon see trace of them, 
unless some new purpose shall have altered 
their resolution; for in these blessed days no 
man, were he the nearest the throne, as the 
Earl of Murray may be, knows when he lays 
his head on his pillow at night where it is 
to lie upon the following even.” 

They paused accordingly, and sat down, 
the pedlar cautiously using for a seat the 
box which contained his treasures, and not 
concealing from his companion that he wore 
under his cloak a pistolet hanging at his 
belt in case of need. He was courteous, 
however, and offered Halbert a share of the 
provisions which he carried about him for 
refreshment. They were of the coarsest 
kind—oat-bread baked into cakes, oatmeal 

‘slaked with cold water, an onion or two, 
‘and a morsel of smoked ham, completed the 
feast. But such as it was, no Scotsman of 
the time, had his rank been much higher 
than that of Glendinning, would have re- 
fused to share in it, especially as the pedlar 
produced, with a mysterious air, a tup’s 
horn, which he carried slung from his 
shoulders, and which, when its contents 
were examined, produced to each party a 
clam-shell full of excellent usquebaugh—a 
liquor strange to Halbert, for the strong 


waters known in the south of Scotland came 
from France, and in fact such were but 
rarely used. The pedlar recommended it 
as excellent, said he had procured it in his 
last visit to the braes of Doune, where he 
had securely traded under the safe-conduct 
of the Laird of Buchanan. He also set an 
example to Halbert, by devoutly emptying 
the cup ‘‘to the speedy downfall of Anti- 
christ.” 

Their conviviahty was scarce ended, ere 
a rising dust was seen on the road of which 
they commanded the prospect, and half-a- 
score of horsemen were dimly descried ad- 
vancing at considerable speed, their casques 
glancing, and the points of their spears 
twinkling as they caught a glimpse of the 
sun. 

“These,” said the pedlar, ‘‘must be the 
out-scourers of Murray’s party; let us he 
down in the peat-hag, and keep ourselves 
out of sight.” 

*‘And why so?” said Halbert, ‘‘let us 
rather go down and make a signal to them.” 

“God forbid!” replied the pedlar; ‘“‘do 
you ken so ill the customs of our Scottish 
nation? That plump of spears that are 
spurring on so fast are doubtless commanded 
by some wild kinsman of Morton, or some 
such daring fear-nothing as neither regards 
God nor man. It is their business, if they 
meet with any enemies, to pick quarrels and 
clear the way of them; and the chief knows 
nothing of what happens, coming up with 
his more discreet and moderate friends, it 
may be a full mile in the rear. Were we 
to go near these lads of the laird’s belt, your 
letter would do you little good, and my pack 
would do me muckle black ill; they would 
tirl every steek of claithes from our back, 
fling us into a moss-hag with a stone at our 
heels, naked as the hour that brought us 
into this cumbered and sinful world, and 
neither Murray nor any other man ever the 
wiser. But if he did come to ken of it, 
what might he help it?—it would be ac- 
counted a mere mistake, and there were all 
the moan made. O credit me, youth, that 
when men draw cold steel on each other in 
their native country, they neither can nor 
may dwell deeply on the offences of those 
whose swords are useful to them.” 

They suffered, therefore, the vanguard, 
as it might be termed, of the Earl of Mur- 
ray’s host to pass forward; and it was not 
long until a denser cloud of dust began to 
arise to the northward. 

“Now,” said the pediar, ‘let us hurry 


down the hill; for to tell the truth,” said he, 


dragging Halbert along earnestly, ‘‘a Scot- 
tish_noble’s march is like a serpent—the 
head is furnished with fangs, and the tail 
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hath its sting; the only harmless point of 
access is the main body.” 

‘I will hasten as fast as you,” said the 
youth; ‘‘but tell me why the rearward of 
such an army should be as dangerous as the 
van?” : 

“Because, as the vanguard consists of 
their picked wild desperates, resolute for 
mischief, such as neither fear God nor re- 
gard their fellow-creatures, but understand 
themselves bound to hurry from the road 
whatever is displeasing to themselves, so 
the rearguard consists of mis-proud serving- 
men, who, being in charge of the baggage, 
take care to amend by their exactions upon 
traveling-merchants and others, their own 
thefts on their master’s property. You 
will hear the advanced enfans perdus, as the 
French call them, and so they are indeed, 
namely, children of the fall, singing unclean 
and fulsome ballads of sin and _ harlotrie. 
And then will come on the middle-ward, 
when you will hear the canticles and psalms 
sung by the reforming nobles, and the gen- 
try, and honest and pious clergy, by whom 
they are accompanied. And last of all, you 
will find in the rear a legend of godless 
lackies, and palfreniers, and horse-boys, 
talking of nothing but dicing, drinking, 
and drabbing.” 

As the pedlar spoke, they had reached 
the side of the high-road, and Murray’s main 
body was in sight, consisting of about three 
hundred horse, marching with great reg- 
ularity, and in a closely compacted body. 
Some of the troopers wore the liveries of 
their masters, but this was not common. 
Most of them were dressed in such colors 
as chance dictated. But the majority being 
clad in blue cloth, and the whole armed 
with cuirass and back-plate, with sleeves of 
mail, gauntlets, and poldroons, and either 
mailed hose or strong jack-boots, they had 
something of a uniform appearance. Many 
of the leaders were clad in complete armor, 
and all in a certain half military dress, which 
no man of quality in those disturbed times 
ever felt himself sufficiently safe to abandon. 

The foremost of this party immediately 
rode up to the pedlar and to Halbert Glen- 
dinning, and demanded of them who they 
were. The pedlar told his story, the young 
Glendinning exhibited his letter, which a 
gentleman carried to Murray. In an instant 
after, the word ‘‘Halt!” was given through 
the squadron, and at once the onward heavy 
tramp, which seemed the most distinctive 
attribute of the body, ceased, and was heard 
no more. The command was announced 
that the troop should halt here for an hour 
to refresh themselves and their horses. The 
pedlar was assured of safe protection, and 
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accommodated with the use of a baggage 
horse. But at the same time he was ordered 
into the rear; a command which he reluc- 
tantly obeyed, and not without wringing 
pathetically the hand of Halbert as he sepa- 
rated from him. 

The young heir of Glendearg was in the 
meanwhile conducted to a plot of ground 
more raised, and therefore drier than the 
rest of the moor. Here a carpet was flung 
on the ground by way of table-cloth, and 
around it sat the leaders of the party, par- 
taking of an entertainment as coarse with 
relation to their rank, as that which Glen- 
dinning had so lately shared. Murray him- 
self rose as he came forward, and advanced 
a step to meet him. 

This celebrated person had in his appear- 
ance, as well as in his mind, much of the 
admirable qualities of James V. his father. 
Had not the stain of illegitimacy rested 
upon his birth, he would have filled the 
Scottish throne with as much honor as any 
of the Stewart race. But History, while 
she acknowledges his high talents, and much 
that was princely, nay, royal, in his con- 
duct, cannot forget that ambition led him 
farther than honor or loyalty warranted. 
Brave amongst the bravest, fair in pres- 
ence and in favor, skilful to manage the 
most intricate affairs, to attach to himself 
those who were doubtful, to stun and over- | 
whelm, by the suddenness and intrepidity 
of his enterprises, those who were resolute 
in resistance, he attained, and as to personal 
merit certainly deserved, the highest place 
in the kingdom. But he abused, under 
the influence of strong temptation, the op- 
portunities which his sister Mary’s misfor- 
tunes and imprudence threw in his way; 
he supplanted his sovereign and benefac- 
tress in her power, and his history affords 
us one of those mixed characters, in which 
principle was so often sacrificed to policy, 
that we must condemn the statesman while 
we pity and regret the individual. Many 
events in his life gave likelihood to the 
charge that he himself aimed at the crown; 
and it is too true, that he countenanced 
the fatal expedient of establishing an Eng- 
lish, that is a foreign and a hostile interest, 
in the councils of Scotland. But his death 
may be received as an atonement for his 
offences, and may serve to show how much 
more safe is the person of areal patriot, than 
that of the mere head of a faction, who is 
accounted answerable for the offences of his 
meanest attendants. 

When Murray approached, the young 
rustic was naturally abashed at the dignity 
of his presence. The commanding form 
and the countenance to which high and, 
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important thoughts were familiar, the feat- 
ures which bore the resemblance of Scot- 
land’s long line of kings, were well calcu- 
lated to impress awe and reverence. His 
dress had little to distinguish him from the 
high-born nobles and barons by whom he 
was attended. A buff-coat, richly embroi- 
dered with silken lace, supplied the place of 
armor; and a massive gold chain, with its 
medal, hung round his neck. His black 
velvet bonnet was decorated with a string 
of large and fair pearls, and with a small 
tufted feather; a long heavy sword was girt 
to his side, as the familiar companion of 
his hand. He wore gilded spurs on his 
boots, and these completed his equipment. 

“This letter,” he said, “‘is from the godly 
preacher of the word, Henry Warden, young 
man? is it not so?” Halbert answered in 
the affirmative. ‘‘And he writes to us, it 
would seem. in some strait, and refers us 
to you for the circumstances. Let us 
know, I pray you, how things stand with 
him.” 

In some perturbation Halbert Glendin- 
ning gave an account of the circumstances 
which had accompanied the preacher’s im- 
prisonment. When he came to the discus- 
sion of the handfasting engagement, he 
was struck with the ominous and displeased 
expression of Murray’s brows, and contrary 
to all prudential and politic rule, seeing 
something was wrong, yet not well aware 
what that something was, had almost stop- 
ped short in his narrative. 

“What ails the fool?” said the Earl, 
drawing his dark-red eyebrows together, 
while the same dusky glow kindled on his 
brow—‘‘Hast thou not learned to tell a true 
tale without stammering?”’ 

‘“So please you,” answered Halbert, with 
considerable address, ‘‘I have never before 
spoken in such a presence.” 

‘‘He seems a modest youth,” said Mur- 
ray, turning to his next attendant, ‘‘and 
yet one who ina good cause will neither 
fear friend nor foe.—Speak on, friend, and 
speak freely.” 

Halbert then gave an account of the 
quarrel betwixt Julian Avenel and _ the 
preacher, which the Earl, biting his lip the 
while, compelled himself to listen to as a 
thing of indifference. At first he appeared 
even to take the part of the Baron. 

“‘Henry Warden,” he said, “‘is too hot in 
his zeal. The law both of God and man 
maketh allowance for certain alliances, 
though not strictly formal, and the issue of 
such may succeed.” 

This general declaration he expressed, 
accompanying it with a glance around upon 
the few followers who were present at this 


interview. The most of them answered~ 
“There is no contravening that;” but one 
or two looked on the ground, and were 
silent. Murray then turned again to Glen- 
dinning, commanding him to say what next 
chanced, and not to omit any particular. 
When he mentioned the manner in which 
Julian had cast from him his concubine, 
Murray drew a deep breath, set his teeth 
hard, and laid his hand on the hilt of his 
dagger. Casting his eyes once more around 
the circle, which was now augmented by one 
or two of the reformed preachers, he seemed 
to devour his rage in silence, and again 
commanded Halbert to proceed. When he 
came to describe how Warden had been 
dragged to a dungeon, the Harl seemed to 
have found the point at which he might give 
vent to his own resentment, secure of the 
sympathy and approbation of all who were 
present. 
those around him, “‘judge you, my peers, 
and noble gentlemen of Scotland, betwixt 
me and this Julian Avenel—he hath broken 
his own word, and hath violated my safe- 
conduct—and judge you also, my reverend 
brethren, he hath put his hand forth upon 


a preacher of the gospel, and perchance 


may sell his blood to the worshippers of 
Antichrist!” 

*‘Let him die the death of a traitor,” 
said the secular chiefs, ‘‘and let his tongue 
be struck through with the hangman’s fiery 
iron to avenge his perjury!” 

‘‘Let him go down to his place with Baal’s 
priests,” said the preachers, ‘‘and be his 
ashes cast into Tophet!” 

Murray heard them with the smile of ex- 
pected revenge; yet it is probable that the 
brutal treatment of the female, whose cir- 
cumstances somewhat resembled those of 
the Earl’s own mother, had its share in the 
grim smile which curled his sunburnt ‘cheek 
and its haughty lip. To Halbert Glendin- 
ning, when his narrative was finished, he 
spoke with great kindness. 

“He is a bold and gallant youth,” said 
he to those around, ‘‘and formed of the 
stuff which becomes a bustling time. There 
are periods when men’s spirits shine 
bravely through them. I will know some- 
thing more of him.” 

He questioned him more particularly 
concerning the Baron of Avenel’s probable 
forces—the strength of his castle—the dis- 
positions of his next heir, and this brought 
necessarily forward the sad history of his 
brother’s daughter, Mary Avenel, which 
was told with an embarrassment that did 
not escape Murray. 

‘‘Ha! Julian Avenel,” he said, ‘‘and do 
you provoke my resentment, when you have 
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‘Judge you,” he said, looking to. 
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so much more reason to deprecate my jus- 
tice. I knew Walter Avenel, a true Scots- 
man and a good soldier. Our sister, the 
Queen, must right his daughter; and were 
her land restored, she would be a fitting 
bride to some brave man, who may better 
merit our favor than the traitor Julian.”— 
Then Jooking at Halbert, he said, ‘*‘Art thou 
of gentle blood, young man?” 

Halbert, with a faltering and uncertain 
voice, began to speak of his distant preten- 
sions to claim a descent from .the ancient 
Glendonwynes of Galloway, when Murray 
interrupted him with a smile. 

‘‘Nay—nay—leave pedigrees to bards 
and heralds. In our days each man is the 
son of his own deeds. The glorious light 
of reformation hath shone alike on prince 
and peasant; and peasant as well as prince 
may be illustrated by fighting in its de- 
fence. It isa stirring world, where all may 
advance themselves who have stout hearts 
and strong arms. Tell me frankly why 
thou hast left thy father’s house?” 

Halbert Glendinning made a frank con- 
fession of his duel with Piercie Shafton, 
and mentioned his supposed death. 

**By my hand,” said Murray, ‘‘thou art 
a bold sparrow-hawk, to match thee so 
early with such a kite as Piercie Shafton. 
Queen Elizabeth would give her glove filled 
with gold crowns to know that meddling 
coxcomb to be under the sod.— Would she 
not, Morton?” 

‘*Ay, by my word, and esteem her glove 
a better gift than the crowns,” replied Mor- 
ton, ‘‘which few Border lads like this fel- 
low will esteem just valuation.” 

“But what shall we do with this young 
homicide?” said Murray; ‘‘what will our 
preachers say?” 

“Tell them of Moses and of Benaiah,” 
said Morton; ‘‘it is but the smiting of an 
Egyptian when all is said out.” 

‘Let it be so,” said Murray, laughing; 
‘but we will bury the tale, as the prophet 
did the body, inthesand. I will take care of 
this swankie.—Be near to us, Glendinning, 
since that is thy name. We retain thee as 
a squire of our household. The master of 
our horse will see thee fully equipped and 
armed.” 

During the expedition which he was now 
engaged in, Murray found several oppor- 
tunities of putting Glendinning’s courage 
and presence of mind to the test, and he 
began to rise so rapidly in his esteem, that 
those who knew the Earl considered the 
youth’s fortune as certain, . One step only 
was wanting to raise him to a still higher 
degree of confidence and favor—it was the 
abjuration of the Popish religion. The, 
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ministers who attended upon Murray, and 
formed his chief support amongst the 
people, found an easy convert in Halbert 
Glendinning, who, from his earliest days, 
had never felt much devotion toward the 
Catholic faith, and who listened eagerly to 
more reasonable views of religion. By thus 
adopting the faith of his master, he rose 
higher in his favor, and was constantly 
about his person during his prolonged stay 
in the west of Scotland, which the intract- 
ability of those whom the Earl had to deal 
with, protracted from day to day, and week 
to week. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Faint the din of battle bray’d 
Distant down the hollow wind; 
War and terror fled betore, 
Wounds and death were left behind 
PENROSE. 


THE autumn of the year was well advanced, 
when the Karl of Morton, one morning, 
rather unexpectedly, entered the ante- 
chamber of Murray, in which Halbert 
Glendinning was in waiting. 

‘Call your master, Halbert,” said the 
Earl; ‘‘I have news for him from Teviot- 
dale; and for you too, Glendinning. — News! 
news! my Lord of Murray!’ he exclaimed 
at the door of the Earl’s bedroom; ‘‘come 
forth instantly.” The Earl appeared, and 
greeted his ally, demanding eagerly his 
tidings. 

‘‘] have had a sure friend with me from 
the south,” said Morton; ‘‘he has been at 
Saint Mary’s Monastery, and brings impor- 
tant tidings.” 

‘“Of what complexion?” said Murray, 
‘and can you trust the bearer?” 

‘‘He is faithful, on my life,” said Mor- 
ton; ‘‘I wish all around your Lordship may 
prove equally so.” 

‘“At what, and whom, do you point?” 
demanded Murray. 

‘‘Here is the Egyptian of trusty Halbert 
Glendinning, our Southland Moses, come 
alive again, and flourishing. gay and bright 
as ever, in that Teviotdale Goshen, the 
Halidome of Kennaquhair.” 

‘“‘What mean you, my Jord?” said Mur- 
ray. 
“Only that your new henchman has put 
a false tale upon you, Piercie Shafton is 
alive and well; by the same token that the 
gull is thought to be detained there by love 
to a miller’s daughter, who roamed the 
country with him in disguise.” 

“Glendinning,” said Murray, bending 
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his brow into his darcest frown, ‘‘thou hast 
not, I trust, dared to bring me a lie in thy 
mouth, in order to win my confidence?” 

“My lord,” said Halbert, ‘‘I am incapa- 
ble of a lie. I should choke on one were 
my life to require that I pronounced it. I 
say, that this sword of my father was 
through the body—the point came out be- 
hind his back—the hilt pressed upon his 
breast-bone. And I will plunge it as deep 
in the body of any one who shall dare to 
charge me with falsehood.” 

‘“‘How, fellow!” said Morton, ‘‘wouldst 
thou beard a nobleman?” 

‘““Be silent, Halbert,” said Murray, ‘‘and 
you, my Lord of Morton, forbear him. I 
see truth written on his brow.” 

“‘T wish the inside of the manuscript may 
correspond with the superscription,” replied 
his more suspicious ally. ‘‘Look to it, my 
lord, you will one day lose your life by too 
much confidence.” 

“And you will lose your friends by being 
too readily suspicious,” answered Murray. 
‘“Hnough of this—let me hear thy tidings.” 

‘‘Sir John Foster,” said Morton, ‘‘is about 
to send a party into Scotland to waste the 
Halidome.” 

‘‘How! without waiting my presence and 
permission?” said Murray—‘“‘he is mad— 
will he come as an enemy into the Queen’s 
country?” 

‘“He has Elizabeth’s express orders,” an- 
swered Morton, ‘‘and they are not to be 
trifled with. Indeed, his march has been 
more than once projected and laid aside 
during the time we have been here, and has 
caused much alarm at Kennaquhair. Boni- 
face, the old Abbot, has resigned, and 
whom, think you, they have chosen in his 
place?” 

‘‘No one, surely,” said Murray; ‘‘they 
would presume to hold no election until the 
Queen’s pleasure and mine were known?” 

Morton shrugged his shoulders—‘‘They 
have chosen the pupil of old Cardinal Bea- 
toun, that wily determined champion of 
Rome, the bosom-friend of our busy Primate 
of Saint Andrews. Eustace, late the Sub- 
Prior of Kennaquhair, is now its abbot, 
and, like a second Pope Julius, is levying 
men and making musters to fight with Fos- 
ter if he comes forward.” 

‘We must prevent that meeting,” said 
Murray, hastily; ‘‘whichever party wins 
the day, it were a fatal encounter for us— 
“Who commands the troop of the Abbot?” 

“Our faithful old friend, Julian Avenel, 
nothing less,’’ answered Morton. 

““Glendinning,”’? said Murray, ‘‘sound 
trumpets to horse directly, and let all who 
love us get on horseback without delay.— 
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Yes, my lord, this were indeed a fatal di- 
lemma. If we take part with our English 


friends, the country will cry shame on us— 


the very old wives will attack us with their 
rocks and spindles—the very stones of the 
street will rise up against us—we cannot set 
our face to such a deed of infamy. And 
my sister, whose confidence I already have 
such difficulty in preserving, will altogether 
withdraw it from me. Then, were we to 
oppose the English Warden, Elizabeth 
would call it a protecting of her enemies, 
and what not, and we should lose her.’’ 

‘‘The she-dragon,’’ said Morton, ‘‘is the 
best card in our pack; and yet I would not 
willingly stand still and see English blades 
carve Scots flesh—What say you to loiter- 
ing by the way, marching far and easy for 
fear of spoiling our horses? They might 
then fight dog fight bull, fight Abbot fight 
archer, and no one could blame us for what 
chanced when we were not present.” 

‘All would blame us, James Douglas,” 
replied Murray; ‘‘we should lose both sides 
—we had better advance with the utmost 
celerity, and do what we can to keep the 
peace betwixt them.—I would the nag that 
brought Piercie Shafton hither had broken 
his neck over the highest heuch in North- 
umberland!—He is a proper coxcomb to 
make all this bustle about, and to occasion 
perhaps a national war!” 

‘*Had we known in time,” said Douglas, 
‘“we might have had him privily waited 
upon as he entered the Borders; there are 
strapping lads enough would have rid us of 
him for the lucre of his spur-whang.* But 
to the saddle, James Stewart, since so the 
phrase goes. I hear your trumpets sound 
to horse and away—we shall soon see which 
nag is best breathed.” 

Followed by a train of about three hun- 
dred well-mounted men-at-arms, these two 
powerful barons directed their course to 
Dumfries, and from thence eastward to 
Teviotdale, marching at a rate which, as 
Morton had foretold, soon disabled a good 
many of their horses, so that when they ap- 
proached the scene of expected action, 
there were not above two hundred of their 
train remaining in a body, and of these 
most were mounted on steeds which had 
been sorely jaded. 

They had hitherto been amused and agi- 
tated by various reports concerning the ad- 
vance of the English soldiers and the degree 
of resistance which the Abbot was able te 
oppose to them. But when they were six 
or seven miles from Saint Mary’s of Kenna- 
quhair, a gentleman of the country, whom 


Murray had summoned to attend him, and 


* Spur-whang—Spur-leather, 
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on whose intelligence he knew he could rely, 
arrived at the head of two or three servants, 
“bloody with spurring, fiery red with 
haste.’’? According to his report, Sir John 
Foster, after several times announcing, and 
as often delaying, his intended incursion, 
had at last been so stung with the news that 
Piercie Shafton was openly residing within 
the Halidome, that he determined to execute 
the command of his mistress, which directed 
him, at every risk, to make himself master 
of the Euphuist’s person. The Abbot’s un- 
ceasing exertions had collected a body of 
men almost equal in number to those of the 
English Warden, but less practised in arms. 
They were united under the command of 
Julian Avenel, and it was apprehended they 
would join battle upon the banks of a small 
stream which forms the verge of the Hali- 
dome. 

**Who knows the place?’’ said Murray. 

“IT. do, my lord,’’ answered Glendinning. 

‘°Tis well,” said the Earl; ‘‘take a score 
of the best-mounted horse—make what 
haste thou canst, and announce to them that 
J am coming up instantly with a strong 
power, and will cut to pieces, without 
merey, whichever party strikes the first 
blow. —Davidson,” said he to the gentleman 
who brought the intelligence, ‘‘thou shalt 
be my guide. —Hie thee on, Glendinning— 
Say to Foster I conjure him as he respects 
his mistress’s service, that he will leave the 
matter in my hands. Say to the Abbot, I 
will burn the Monastery over his head, if he 
strikes a stroke till I come—Tell the dog, 
Julian Avenel, that he hath already one 
deep score to settle with me—I will set his 
head on the top of the highest pinnacle of 
Saint Mary’s, if he presume to open another. 
Make haste, and spare not the spur for fear 
of spoiling horse-flesh.” 

‘*Your bidding shall be obeyed, my lord,” 
said Glendinning; and choosing those 
whose horses were in best plight to be his 
attendants, he went off as fast as the jaded 
state of their cavalry permitted. Hill and 
hollow vanished from under the feet of the 
chargers. 

They had not ridden half the way, when 
they met stragglers coming off from the 
field, whose appearance announced that the 
conflict was begun. Two supported in 
their arms a third, their elder brother, who 
was pierced with an arrow through. the 
body. Halbert, who knew them to belong 
to the Halidome, called them by their 
names, and questioned them of the state of 
the affray; but just then, in spite of their 
efforts to retain him in the saddle, their 
brother dropped from the horse, and they 
dismounted in haste to receive his last 
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breath. From men thus engaged no in- 
formation was to be obtained. Glendin- 
ning, therefore, pushed on with his little 
troop, the more anxiously, as he perceived 
other stragglers, bearing Saint Andrew’s 
cross upon their caps and corselets, flying 
apparently from the field of battle. Most 
of these, when they wers aware of a body of 
horsemen approaching on the road, held to 
the one hand or the other, at such a dis- 
tance as precluded coming to speech of 
them. Others, whose fear was more in- 
tense, kept the onward road, galloping 
wildly as fast as their horses could carry 
them, and when questioned, only glared - 
without reply on those who spoke to them, 
and rode on without drawing bridle. Sev- 
eral of these were also known to Halbert, 
who had therefore no doubt, from the cir- 
cumstances in which he met them, that the 
men of the Halidome were defeated. He 
became now unspeakably anxious concern- 
ing the fate of his brother, who, he could 
not doubt, must have been engaged in the 
affray. He therefore increased the speed 
of his horse, so that not above five or six of 
his followers could keep up with him. At 
length he reached a little hill, at the de- 
scent of which, surrounded by a semicir- 
cular sweep of a small stream, lay the plain 
which had been the scene of the skirmish. 

It wasa melancholy spectacle. War and | 
terror, to use the expression of the poet, 
had rushed on to the field, and left only 
wounds and death behind them. The battle 
had been stoutly contested, as was almost 
always the case with these Border skir- 
mishes, where ancient hatred and mutual 
injuries made men stubborn in maintaining 
the cause of their conflict. Toward the 
middle of the plain, there lay the bodies of 
several men who had fallen in the very act 
of grappling with the enemy; and there 
were seen countenances which still bore the 
stern expression of unextinguishable hate 
and defiance, hands which clasped the hilt 
of the broken falchion, or strove in vain to 
pluck the deadly arrow from the wound. 
Some were wounded, and, cowed of the 
courage they had lately shown, were beg- 
ging aid, and craving water, in a tone of 
melancholy depression, while others tried 
to teach the faltering tongue to pronounce 
some half-forgotten prayer, which, even 
when first learned, they had but half under- 
stood. Halbert, uncertain what course he 
was next to pursue, rode through the plain 
to see if, among the dead or wounded, he 
could discover any traces of his brother 
Edward. He experienced no interruption 
from the English. A distant cloud of dust 
announced that they were still pursuing 
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the scattered fugitives, and he guessed, that 
to approach them with his followers until 
they were again under some command 
would be to throw away his own life and 
that of his men, whom the victors would 
instantly confound with the Scots against 
whom they had been successful. He re- 
solved, therefore, to pause until Murray 
came up with his forces, to which he was 
the more readily moved, as he heard the 
trumpets of the English Warden sounding 
the retreat, and recalling from the pursuit. 
He drew his men together, and made a 
stand in an advantageous spot of ground, 
which had been occupied by the Scots in the 
beginning of the action, and most fiercely 
disputed while the skirmish lasted. 

While he stood here, Halbert’s ear was 
assailed by the feeble moan of a woman, 
which he had not expected to hear amid 
that scene until the retreat of the foes had 
permitted the relations of the slain to ap- 
proach, for the purpose of paying them the 
last duties. He looked with anxiety, and 
at length observed, that by the body of a 
knight in bright armor, whose crest, though 
soiled and broken, still showed the marks 
of rank and birth, there sat a female wrap- 
ped in a horseman’s cloak, and holding 
something pressed against her bosom, 
which he soon discovered to be a child. 
He glanced toward the English. They ad- 
vanced not, and the continued and _pro- 
Jonged sound of their trumpets, with the 
shouts of the leaders, announced that their 
powers would not be instantly re-assembled. 
He had, therefore, a moment to look after 
this unfortunate woman. He gave his 
horse to a spearman as he dismounted, and 
approaching the unhappy female, asked 
her, in the most soothing tone he could 
assume, whether he could assist her in her 
distress. 'The mourner made him no direct 
answer; but endeavoring, with a trembling 
and unskilful hand, to undo the springs of 
the visor and gorget, said, in a tone of im- 
patient grief, “‘Oh, he would recover in- 
stantly could I but give him air—land and 
living, life and honor, would I give for the 
power of undoing these cruel iron plaitings 
that suffocate him!” He that would soothe 
sorrow must not argue on the vanity of the 
most deceitful hopes. The body lay as that 
of one whose last draught of vital air had 
been drawn, and who must never more have 
concern with the nether sky. But Halbert 
Glendinning failed not to raise the visor 
and cast loose the gorget, when, to his great 
surprise, he recognized the pale face of 
Julian Avenel. His last fight was over, the 
fierce and turbid spirit had departed in the 
strife in which it had so long dehghted. 


‘‘Alas! he is gone,” said Halbert, speak- 
ing to the young woman, in whom he had 
now no difficulty of knowing the unhappy 
Catherine. 

“Oh, no, no, no,” she reiterated, ‘“do 
not say so—he is not dead—he is but ina 
swoon. I have Jain as long in one myself— 
and then his voice would arouse me, when 
he spoke kindly, and said, Catherine, look 
up for my sake—And look up, Julian, for 
mine!” she said, addressing the senseless 
corpse; ‘‘I know you do but counterfeit to 
frighten me, but | am not frightened,” she 
added, with an hysterical attempt to laugh; 
and then instantly changing her tone, en- 
treated him to ‘‘speak, were it but to curse 
my folly. Oh, the rudest word you ever 
said to me would now sound like the dear- 
est you wasted on me before I gave you all. 
Lift him up,” she said, “‘lift him up, for 
God’s sake!—have you no compassion? He 
promised to wed me if I bore him a boy, 
and this child is so like to its father!— 
How shall he keep his word if you do not 
help me to awaken him?—Christie of the 
Clinthill, Rowley, Hutcheon! ye were con- 
stant at his feast, but ye fled from him at 
the fray, false villains as ye are!” 

‘‘Not I, by Heaven!” said a dying man, 
who made some shift to raise himself on 
his elbow, and discovered to Halbert the 
well-known features of Christie; ‘‘I fled 
not a foot, and a man can but fight while 
his breath lasts—mine is going fast.— 


So, youngster,” said he, looking at Glen- 
dinning, and seeing his military dress, 
‘‘thou hast ta’en the basnet at last? it isa 
better cap to live in than die in. I would 
chance had sent thy brother here instead— 
there was good in him—but thou art as 
wild, and wilt soon be as wicked, as my- 
self.” 

‘‘God forbid!” said Halbert hastily. 

‘‘Marry, and amen, with all my heart,” 
said the wounded man, ‘‘there will be com- 
pany enow without thee where I am going. 
But God be praised I had no hand in that 
wickedness,” said he, looking to poor Cath- 
erine; and with some exclamation in his 
mouth, that sounded betwixt a prayer and 
a curse, the soul of Christie of the Clint- 
hill took wing to the last account. 

Deeply wrapt in the painful interest 
which these shocking events had excited, 
Glendinning forgot for a moment his own 
situation and duties, and was first recalled 
to them by a trampling of horse, and the 
ery of Saint George for England, which 
the English soldiers still continued to use. 
His handful of men, for most of the strag- 
glers had waited for Murray’s coming up, 
{remained on horseback, holding their lances 
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upnght, having no command either to sub- 
mit or resist. 

“There stands our Captain,” said one of 
them, as a strong party of English came 
up, the vanguard of Foster’s troop. 

**Your Captain! with his sword sheathed, 
and on foot in the presence of his enemy? 
a raw soldier, I warrant him,” said the 
English leader. ‘‘So ho! young man, is 
your dream out, and will you now answer 
me if you will fight or fly?” 

*‘Neither,” answered Halbert Glendin- 
ning, with great tranquillity. 

‘Then throw down thy sword and yield 
thee,” answered the Enghshman. 

“Not till I can help myself no other- 
wise,” said Halbert, with the same moder- 
ation of tone and manner. 

*‘Art thou for thine own hand, friend, 
or to whom dost thou owe service?” de- 
manded the English Captain. 

“To the noble Earl of Murray.” 

**Then thou servest,” said the Southron, 
**the most disloyal nobleman who breathes 
—false both to England and Scotland.” 

‘Thou lest,” said Glendinning, regard- 
less of all consequences. 

‘Ha! art thou so hot now, and wert so 
cold but a minute since. I he, dol? Wilt 
thou do battle with me on that quarrel?” 

‘With one to one—one to two—or two 
to five, as you list,” said Halbert Glendin- 
ning; ‘‘grant me but a fair field.” 

‘That thou shalt have.—Stand back, my 
mates,” said the brave Englishman. ‘‘If 
I fall, give him fair play, and let him go 
off free with his people.” 

“Long life to the noble Captain!” cried 
the soldiers, as impatient to see the duel, 
as if it had been a bull-baiting. 

‘He will have a short life of it, though,” 
said the sergeant, “‘if he, an old man of 
sixty, is to fight for any reason, or for no 
reason, with every man he meets, and espe- 
cially the young fellows he might be father 
to.—And here comes the Warden besides 
to see the sword-play.” 

In fact, Sir John Foster came up with a 
considerable body of his horsemen, just as 
his Captain, whose age rendered him un- 
equal to the combat with so strong and 
active a youth as Glendinning, was deprived 
of his sword. 

“Take it up for shame, old Stawarth 
Bolton,” said the English Warden; ‘‘and 
thou, young man, tell me who and what 
thou art?” 

“*A follower of the Earl of Murray, who 
bore his will to your honor,” answered 
Glendinning,—‘‘but here he comes to say 
it himself; I see the van of his horsemen 
come over the hills.” 
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“Get into order, my masters,” said Sir 
John Foster to his followers; ‘‘you that 
have broken your spears, draw your swords. 
We are something unprovided for a second 
field, but if yonder dark cloud on the hill- 
edge bring us foul weather, we must bear 
as bravely as our broken cloaks will bide 
it. Meanwhile, Stawarth, we have got the 
deer we have hunted for—here is Piercie 
Shafton hard and fast betwixt two troop- 
ers. 

‘Who, that lad?” said Bolton; ‘‘he is 
no more Piercie Shafton than lam. He 
hath his gay cloak indeed—but Piercie 
Shafton is a round dozen of years older 
than that slp of roguery. I have known 
him since he was thus high. Did you never 
see him in the tilt-yard or in the presence?” 

‘To the devil with such vanities!” said 
Sir John Foster; ‘‘when had I leisure for 
them or any thing else? During my whole 
life has she kept me to this hangman’s 
office, chasing thieves one day and traitors 
another, in daily fear of my life; the lance 
never hung up in the hall, the foot never 
out of the stirrup, the saddles never off my 
nags’ backs; and now, because I have been 
mistaken in the person of a man I never 
saw, I warrant me the next letters from the 
Privy Council will rate me as I were a dog 
—a man were better dead than thus slaved 
and harassed.” 

A trumpet interrupted Foster’s com. 
plaints, and a Scottish pursuivant who at, 
tended, declared ‘‘that the noble Earl of 
Murray desired, in all honor and safety, a 
personal conference with Sir John Foster, 
midway between their parties, with six of 
company in each, and ten free minutes to 
come and go.” 

‘“And now,” said the Englishman, ‘‘comes 
another plague. JI must go speak with 
yonder false Scot, and he knows how to 
frame his devices, to cast dust in the 
eyes of a plain man, as well as ever a knave 
in the north. JI am no match for him in 
words, and for hard blows we are but too ill 
provided.—Pursuivant, we grant the con- 
ference—and you, Sir Swordsman” (speak- 
ing to young Glendinning), ‘‘draw off with 
your troopers to your own party—march— 
attend your LEarl’s trumpet. —Stawarth 
Bolton, put our troop in order, and be 
ready to move forward at the wagging of a 
finger.—Get you gone to your own friends, 
I tell you, Sir Squire, and loiter nos here.” 

Notwithstanding this peremptory order, 
Halbert Glendinning could not help stop- 
ping to cast a look upon the unfortunate 
Catherine, who lay insensible of the danger 
and of the trampling of so many horses © 


| around her, insensible, as the second glance 
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assured him, of all and for ever. Glendin- 
ning almost rejoiced when he saw that the 
last misery of life was over, and that the 
hoofs of the war-horses, amongst which he 
was compelled to leave her, could only injure 
and deface a senseless corpse. He caught 
the infant from her arms, half ashamed of 
the shout of laughter which rose on all sides, 
at seeing an armed man in such a situation 
assume such an unwonted and inconvenient 
burden. 

‘Shoulder your infant!” cried a harque- 
busier. 

“Port your infant!” said a pikeman. 

““Peace, ye brutes,” said Stawarth Bolton, 
‘and respect humanity in others if you have 
none yourselves. I pardon the lad having 
done some discredit to my grey hairs, when 
I see him take care of that helpless creature, 
which ye would have trampled upon as if 
ye had been littered of bitch-wolves, not 
born of women.” 

While this passed, the leaders on either 
side met in the neutral space betwixt the 
forces of either, and the Karl accosted the 
English Warden: ‘“‘Is this fair or honest 
usage, Sir John, or for whom do you hold 
the Earl of Morton and myself, that you 
ride in Scotland with arrayed banner, fight, 
slay, and make prisoners at your ewn plea- 
sure? Is it well done, think you, to spoil 
our land and shed our blood, after the many 
proofs we have given to your mistress of our 
devotion due to her will, saving always the 
allegiance due to our own sovereign?” 

““My Lord of Murray,” answered Foster, 
‘fall the world knows you to be a man of 
quick ingine and deep wisdom, and these 
several weeks have you held me in hand with 
promising to arrest my sovereign mistress’s 
rebel, this Piercie Shatton of Wilverton, and 
you have never kept your word, alleging 
turmoils in the west, and I wot not what 
other causes of hindrance. Now, since he 
has had the insolence to return hither, and 
live openly within ten miles of England, I 
could no longer, in plain duty to my mistress 
and queen, tarry upon your successive de- 
lays, and therefore I have used her force to 
take her rebel, by the strong hand, wher- 
ever I can find him.” 

“And is Piercie Shafton in your hands, 
then?” said the Earlof Murray. ‘‘Be aware 
that I may not, without my own great 
shame, suffer you to remove him hence with- 
out doing battle.” 

“Will you, Lord Earl, after all the ad- 
vantages you have received at the hands of 
the Queen of England, do battle in the cause 
of her rebel?”’ said Sir John Foster. 

*‘Not so, Sir John,” answered the Earl, 
“but I will fight to the death in defence of 
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the liberties of our free kingdom of Scot- 

land.” ; 
“‘By my faith,” said Sir John Foster, “I 

am well content—my sword is not blunted 

with all it has done yet this day.” 

’ “*By my honor, Sir John,” said Sir George 


Heron of Chipchase, ‘‘there is but little 
‘reason we should fight these Scottish Lords 


e’en now, for I hold opinion with old Sta- 
warth Bolton, and believe yonder prisoner to 
be no more Piercie Shafton than he is the 
Earl of Northumberland; and you were but 
ill advised to break the peace betwixt the 
countries for a prisoner of less consequence 
than that gay mischief-maker.” 

‘Sir George,” replied Foster, ‘‘I have 
often heard you herons are afraid of hawks— 
Nay, lay not hand on sword, man—lI did but 
jest; and for this prisoner, let him be brought 
up hither, that we may see who or. what he 
is—always under assurance, my lords,” he 
continued, addressing the Scots. 

‘Upon our word and honor,” said Mor- 
ton, ‘‘we will offer no violence.” 

The laugh turned against Sir John Foster 
considerably, when the prisoner, being 
brought up, proved not only a different 
person from Sir Piercie Shafton, but a 
female in man’s attire. 

‘*Pluck the mantle from the quean’s face, 
and cast her to the horse-boys,” said Foster; 
‘‘she has kept such company ere now, I 
warrant.” 

Even Murray was moved to laughter, no 
common thing with him, at the disappoint- 
ment of the English Warden; but he would 
not permit any violence to be offered to the 
fair Molinara, who had thus a second time 
rescued Sir Piercie Shafton at her own per- 
sonal risk. 

**You have already done more mischief 
than you can well answer,” said the Earl to 
the English Warden, ‘‘and it were dishonor 
to me should I permit you to harm a hair 
of this young woman’s head.” 

‘‘My lord,” said Morton, ‘‘if Sir John 
will ride apart with me but for one moment, 
I will show him such reasons as shall make 
him content to depart, and to refer this un- 
happy day’s work to the judgment of the 
Commissioners nominated to try offences on 
the Border.” 

He then led Sir John Foster aside, and 
spoke to him in this manner:—‘‘Sir John 
Foster, I much marvel that a man who 
knows your Queen Elizabeth as you do, 
should not know that, if you hope anything 
from her, it must be for doing her useful 
service, not for involving her in quarrels 
with her neighbors, without any advantage. 
Sir Knight, I will speak frankly what I know 
to be true. Had you seized the true Piercie 
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Shafton by this ill-advised inroad; and had 
your deed threatened, as most likely it 
might, a breach betwixt the countries, your 
politic princess and her politic council would 
rather have disgraced Sir John Foster than 
entered into war in his behalf. But now 
that you have stricken short of your aim, 
you may rely on it you will have little 
thanks for carrying the matter farther. I 
will work thus far on the Earl of Murray, 
that he will undertake to dismiss Sir Pier- 
cie Shafton from the realm of Scotland.— 
Be well advised, and let the matter now 
pass off—yon will gain nothing by farther 
violence, for if we fight, you, as the fewer 
and the weaker through your former action, 
will needs have the worse.” 

Sir John Foster listened with his head 
declining on his breastplate. 

*“*It is a cursed chance,” he said, ‘‘and I 
shall have little thanks for my day’s work.” 

He then rode up to Murray, and said, 
that, in deference to his Lordship’s pres- 
ence and that of my Lord of Morton, he 
had come to the resolution of withdrawing 
himself, with his power, without farther 
proceedings. 

‘Stop there, Sir John Foster,” said Mur- 
ray, ““l cannot permit you to retire in 
safety, unless you leave some one who may 
be surety to Scotland, that the injuries you 
have at present done us may be fully ac- 
counted for;—you will reflect that by per- 
mitting your retreat, I become accountable 
to my Sovereign, who will demand a reck- 
oning of me for the blood of her subjects, 
if I suffer those who shed it to depart so 
easily.” 

“Tt shall never be told in England,” said 
the Warden, ‘‘that John Foster gave pledges 
like a subdued man, and that on the very 
field on which he stands victorious.—But,” 
he added, after a moment’s pause, ‘‘if Sta- 
warth Bolton wills to abide with you on his 
own free choice, I will say nothing against 
it; and, as I bethink me, it were better he 
should stay to see the dismissal of this 
same Piercie Shafton.” 

“‘T receive him as your hostage, never- 
theless, and shall treat him as such,” said 
the Earl of Murray. But Foster, turning 
away as if to give directions to Bolton and 
his men, affected not to hear this observa- 
tion. 

“There rides a faithful servant of his 
most beautiful and Sovereign Lady,” said 
Murray aside to Morton. ‘Happy man! 
he knows not whether the execution of her 
commands may not cost him his head; and 
yet he is most certain that to leave them 
unexecuted will bring disgrace and death 
without reprieve. Happy are they who are 
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not only subjected to the caprices of Dame 
Fortune, but held bound to account and be 
responsible for them, and that to a sover- 
eign as moody and fickle as her humorous 
ladyship herself!” 

‘*“We also have a female Sovereign, my 
lord,” said Morton. 

‘‘We have so, Douglas,” said the Earl, 
with a suppressed sigh; ‘‘but it remains to 
be seen how long a female hand can hold the 
reins of power in a realm so wild as ours. 
We will now go on to Saint Mary’s, and see 
ourselves after the state of that House.— 
Glendinning, look to that woman and pro- 
tect her.—What the fiend, man, hast thou 
got in thine arms?—an infant, as I live!— 
where couldst thou find such a charge, at 
such a place and moment?” 

Halbert Glendinning briefly told the 
story. ‘The Earl rode forward to the place 
where the body of Julian Avenel lay, with 
his unhappy companion’s arms wrapped 
around him like the trunk of an uprooted 
oak borne down by the tempest with all its 
ivy garlands. Both were cold dead. Mur- 
ray was touched in an unwonted degree, 
remembering, perhaps, his own _ birth. 
‘‘What have they to answer for, Douglas,” 
he said, ‘‘who thus abuse the sweetest gifts 
of affection?” 

The Earl of Morton, unhappy in his 
marriage, was a libertine in his amours. . 

‘You must ask that question of Henry 
Warden, my lord, or of John Knox—I am 
but a wild counselor in women’s matters.” 

‘Forward to Saint Mary’s,” said the Earl; 
‘‘nass the word on—Glendinning, give the 
infant to this same female cavalier, and let 
it be taken charge of. Let no dishonor be 
done to the dead bodies, and call on the 
country to bury or remove them.—For- 
ward, I say, my masters!” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Gone to be married ?—Gone to swear a peace! 
Kine Jonmn. 


THE news of the lost battle, so quickly car- 
ried by the fugitives to the village and con- 
vent, had spread the greatest alarm among 
the inhabitants. The Sacristan and other 
monks counseled flight; the Treasurer 
recommended that the church plate should 
be offered as a tribute to bribe the English 
officer; the Abbot alone was unmoved and 
undaunted. 

‘““My brethren,” he said, “‘since God has 
not given our people victory in the combat, 
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it must be because he requires of us, his 
spiritual soldiers, to fight the good fight of 
martyrdom, a conflict in which nothing but 
our own faint-hearted cowardice can make 
us fail of victory. Let us assume, then, 
the armor of faith, and prepare, if it be 


necessary, to die under the ruin of these’ 


shrines, to the service of which we have 
devoted ourselves. Highly honored are we 
all in this distinguished summons, from 
our dear brother Nicholas, whose grey hairs 
have been preserved until they should be 
surrounded by the crown of martyrdom, 
down to my beloved son Edward, who, ar- 
riving at the vineyard at the latest hour of 
the day, is yet permitted to share its toils 
with those who have labored from the 
morning. Be of good courage, my chil- 
dren. I dare not, like my sainted prede- 
cessors, promise to you that you shall be 
preserved by miracle—I and you are alike 
unworthy of that especial interposition, 
which in earlier times turned the sword of 
sacrilege against the bosom of tyrants by 
whom it was wielded, daunted the hardened 
hearts of heretics with prodigies, and called 
down hosts of angels to defend the shrine 
of God and of the Virgin. Yet, by heav- 
enly aid, you shall this day see that your 
Father and Abbot will not disgrace the 
mitre which sits upon his brow. Goto your 
cells, my children, and exercise your pri- 
vate devotions. Array yourselves also in 
alb and cope, as for our most solemn fes- 
tivals, and be ready, when the tolling of 
the largest bell announces the approach of 
the enemy, to march forth to meet them in 
solemn procession. Let the church be 
opened to afford such refuge as may be to 
those of our vassals, who, from their exer- 
tion in this day’s unhappy battle, or other 
cause, are particularly apprehensive of the 
rage of the enemy. ‘Tell Sir Piercie Shaf- 
ton, if he has escaped the fight a 

“T am here, most venerable Abbot,” re- 
plied Sir Piercie; ‘‘and if it so seemeth meet 
to you, I will presently assemble such of the 
men as have escaped this escaramouche, and 
will renew the resistance, even unto the 
death. Certes, you will learn from all that 
I did my part in this unhappy matter. Had 
it pleased Julian Avenel to have attended 
to my counsel, especially in somewhat with- 
drawing of his main battle, even as you 
may have marked the heron eschew the 
stoop of the falcon, receiving him rather 
upon his beak than upon his wing, affairs, 
as I do conceive, might have had a differ- 
ent face, and we might then, in a more 
bellicose manner, have maintained that 
affray. Nevertheless, I would not be under- 
stood to speak anything in disregard of 
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Julian Avenel, whom I saw fall fighting 
manfully with his face to his enemy, which 
hath banished from my memory the un- 
seemly term of ‘meddling coxcomb’ with 
which it pleased him something rashly to 
qualify my advice, and for which, had it 
pleased Heaven and the saints to have pro- 
longed’ the life of that excellent person, I 
had it bound upon my soul to have put him 
to death with my own hand.” 

“Sir Piercie,” said the Abbot, at length 
interrupting him, ‘‘our time allows brief 
leisure to speak what might have been.” 

“You are right, most venerable Lord and 
Father,” replied the incorrigible Euphuist; 
“the preterite, as yrammarians have it, 
concerns frail mortality less than the future 
mood, and indeed our cogitations respect 
chiefly the present. In a word, I am will- 
ing to head all who will follow me, and offer 
such opposition as manhood and mortality 
may permit, to the advance of the English, 
though they be my own countrymen; and 
be assured Piercie Shafton will measure his 
length, being five feet ten inches, on the 
ground as he stands, rather than give two 
yards in retreat, according to the usual 
motion in which we retrograde.” 

“T thank you, Sir Knight,” said the 
Abbot, ‘‘and I doubt not that you would 
make your words good; but it is not the 
will of Heaven that carnal weapons should 
rescue us. We are called to endure, not to 
resist, and may not waste the blood of our 
innocent commons in yain—Fruitless oppo- 
sition becomes not men of our profession; 
they have my commands to resign the 
sword and the spear—God and Our Lady 
have not blessed our banner.” 

‘‘Bethink you, reverend lord,” said Pier- 
cie Shafton, very eagerly, ‘‘ere you resign 
the defence that is in your power—there 
are many posts near the entry of this vil- 
lage where brave men might live or die to 
the advantage; and I have this additional 
motive to make defence —the safety, 
namely, of a fair friend, who, I hope, hath 
escaped the hands of the heretics.” 

‘‘T understand you, Sir Piercie,” said the 
Abbot—‘‘you mean the daughter of our 
Convent’s miller?” 

‘““Reverend my lord,” said Sir Piercie, 
not without hesitation, ‘‘the fair Mysinda 
is, as may be in some sort alleged, the 
daughter of one who mechanically prepareth 
corn to be manipulated into bread, without 
which we could not exist, and which is 
therefore an employment in itself honor- 
able, nay, necessary. Nevertheless, if the 
purest sentiments of a generous mind, 
streaming forth like the rays of the sun re- 
flected by a diamond, may ennoble one, 
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who is in some sort the daughter of a 
molendinary mechanic ns 

*‘T have no time for all this, Sir Knight,” 
said the Abbot; ‘‘be it enough to answer, 
that with our will we war no longer with 
carnal weapons. We of the spirituality 
will teach you of the temporality how to 
die in cold blood, our hands not clenched 
for resistance, but folded for prayer—our 
minds not filled with jealous hatred, but 
with Christian meekness and forgiveness— 
our ears not deafened, nor our senses con- 
fused, by the sound of clamorous instru- 
ments of war; but, on the contrary, our 
voices composed to Halleluiah, Kyrie- 
Eleison, and Salve Regina, and our blood 
temperate and cold, as those who think 
upon reconciling themselves with God, not 
of avenging themselves of their fellow. 
mortals.” 

“‘Lord Abbot,” said Sir Piercie, ‘‘this is 
nothing to the fate of my Molinara, whom, 
I beseech you to observe, I will not aban- 
don while golden hilt and steel blade bide 
together on my falchion. I commanded 
her not to follow us to the field, and yet 
methought I saw her in her page’s attire 
amongst the rear of the combatants.” 

**You must seek elsewhere for the person 
in whose fate you are so deeply interested,” 
said the Abbot; ‘‘and at present I will pray 
of your knighthood to inquire concerning 
her at the church, in which all our more 
defenceless vassals have taken refuge. It is 
my advice to you, that you also abide by 
the horns of the altar; and, Sir Piercie 
Shafton,”? he added, ‘‘be of one thing 
secure, that if you come to harm it will in- 
volve the whole of this brotherhood; for 
never, I trust, will the meanest of us buy 
safety at the expense of surrendering a 
friend or a guest. Leave us, my son, and 
may God be your aid!” 

When Sir Piercie Shafton had departed, 
and the Abbot was about to betake himself 
to his own cell, he was surprised by an un- 
known person anxiously requiring a confer- 
ence, who, being admitted, proved to be no 
other than Henry Warden. The Abbot 
started as he entered, and exclaimed angrily 
—‘‘Ha! are the few hours that fate allows 
him who may last wear the mitre of this 
house, not to be excused from the intrusion 
of heresy? Dost thou come,” he said, ‘‘to 
enjoy the hopes which fate holds out to thy 
demented and accursed sect, to see the be- 
som of destruction sweep away the pride of 
old religion—to deface our shrines—to 
mutilate and Jay waste the bodies of our 
benefactors, as well as their sepulchres—to 
destroy the pinnacles and carved work of 
God’s house and our Lady’s?” 
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“Peace, William Allan!” said the Prot- 
estant preacher, with dignified composure; 
‘‘for none of these purposes do I come. I 
would have these stately shrines deprived 
of the idols which, no longer simply re- 
garded as the effigies of the good and of the 
wise, have become the objects of foul idol- 
atry. I would otherwise have its ornaments 
subsist, unless as they are or may be a snare 
<0 the souls of men; and especially do I 
condemn those ravages which have been 
made by the heady fury of the people, 
stung into zeal against will-worship by 
bloody persecution. Against such wanton 
devastations I lift my testimony.” 

‘‘Idle distinguisher that thou art!” said 
the Abbot Eustace, interrupting him; 
“what signifies the pretext under which 
thou dost despoil the house of God? and 
why at this present emergence wilt thou 
insult the master of it by thy ill-omened 
presence?” 

“Thou art unjust, William Allan,” said 
Warden; ‘‘but Iam not the less settled in 
my resolution. Thou hast protected me 
some time since at the hazard of thy rank, 
and what I know thou holdest still dearer, 
at the risk of thy reputation with thine 
own sect. Our party is now uppermost, 
and, believe me, I have come down the 
valley, in which thou didst ‘quarter me for 
sequestration’s sake, simply with the wish 
to keep my engagements to thee.”’ 

‘‘Ay,” answered the Abbot, ‘‘and it may 
be that my listening to that worldly and in- 
firm compassion which pleaded with me for 
thy life, is now avenged by this impending 
judgment. Heaven hath smitten, it may 
be, the erring shepherd, and scattered the 
flock.”’ 

“Think better of the Divine judgments,” 
said Warden. ‘‘Not for thy sins, which 
are those of thy blinded education and cir- 
cumstances; not for thine own sins, William 
Allan, art thou stricken, but for the accu- 
mulated guilt which thy misnamed Church 
hath accumulated on her head, and those 
of her votaries, by the errors and corruptions 
of ages.” 

‘‘Now, by my sure belief in the Rock of 
Peter,” said the Abbot, ‘‘thou dost rekindle 
the last spark of human indignation for 
which my bosom has fuel—I thought I 
might not again have felt the impulse of 
earthly passion, and it is thy voice which 
once more calls me to the expression of hu- 
man anger! yes, it is thy voice that comest 
to insult me in my hour of sorrow with these 
blasphemous accusations of that church 
which hath kept the hght of Christianity 
alive from the times of the Apostles till 
now.” 
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‘From the times of the Apostles?” said 
the preacher eagerly. ‘‘Wegatur, Gulielme 
Allan—the primitive church differed as 
much from that of Rome, as did light from 
darkness, which, did time permit, I should 
speedily prove. And worse dost thou judge, 
in saying I come to insult thee in thy hour 
of affliction, being here, God wot, with the 
Christian wish of fulfilling an engagement 
I had made to my host, and of rendering my- 
self to thy will while it had yet power to ex- 
ercise aught upon me, and if it might so be, 
to mitigate in thy behalf the rage of the 
victors whom God hath sent as a scourge to 
thy obstinacy.” 

**T will none of thy intercession,”’ said the 
Abbot, sternly; ‘‘the dignity to which the 
Church has exalted me, never should have 
swelled my bosom more proudly in the time 
of the highest prosperity, than it doth at this 
crisis—I ask nothing of thee, but the as- 
surance that my lenity to thee hath been the 
means of perverting no soul to Satan, that 
I have not given to the wolf any of the stray 
lambs whom the Great Shepherd of souls 
had igtrusted to my charge.” 

“William Allan,” answered the Protest- 
ant, ‘‘I will be sincere with thee. What I 
promised I have kept—I have withheld my 
voice from speaking even good things. But 
it has pleased Heaven to call the maiden 
Mary Avenel to a better sense of faith than 
thou and all the disciples of Rome can teach. 
Her I have aided with my humble power— 
I have extricated her from the machinations 
of evil spirits to which she and her house 
were exposed during the blindness of their 
Romish superstition, and, praise be to my 
Master, I have not reason to fear she will 
again be caught in thy snares.” 

‘Wretched man!” said the Abbot, unable 
to suppress his rising indignation, ‘‘is it to 
the Abbot of Saint Mary’s that you boast 
having misled the soul of a dweller in Our 
Lady’s Halidome into the paths of foul error 
and damning heresy?—Thou dost urge me, 
Wellwood, beyond what it becomes me to 
bear, and movest me to employ the few mo- 
ments of power I may yet possess, in remov- 
ing from the face of the earth one, whose 
qualities, given by God, have been so utterly 
perverted as thine to the service of Satan.” 

“Do thy pleasure,” said the preacher; 
‘*thy vain wrath shall not prevent my doing 
my duty to advantage thee, where it may 
be done without neglecting my higher call. 
I go to the Karl of Murray.” 

Their conference, which was advancing 
fast into bitter disputation, was here inter- 
rupted by the deep and sullen toll of the 
largest and heaviest bell of the Convent, a 
sound famous in the chronicles of the Com- 
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munity, for dispelling of tempests, and put- 
ting to flight demons, but which now only 
announced danger, without affording any 
means of warding against it. Hastily re- 
peating his orders, that all the brethren 
should attend in the choir, arrayed for sol- 
emn procession, the Abbot ascended to the 
battlements of the lofty Monastery, by his 
own private staircase, and there met the 
Sacristan, who had been in the act of direct- 
ing,the tolling of the huge bell, which fell 
under his charge. 

“Tt is the last time I shall discharge mine 
office, most venerable Father and Lord,” 
said he to the Abbot, ‘‘for yonder come the 
Philistines; but I would not that the large 
bell of Saint Mary’s should sound for the 
last time, otherwise than in true and full 
tone—I have been a sinful man for one of 
our holy profession,” added he, looking up- 
ward, yet may I presume to say not a bell 
hath sounded out of tune from the tower 
of the house, while Father Philip had the 
superintendence of the’ chime and the 
belfry.” 

The Abbot, without reply, cast his eyes 
toward the path, which, winding around 
the mountain, descends upon Kennaquhair, 
from the south-east. He beheld at a dis- 
tance a cloud of dust, and heard the neigh- 
ing of many horses, while the occasional 
sparkle of the long line of spears, as they 
came downward into the valley, announced 
that the band came thither in arms. 

‘‘Shame on my weakness!” said Abbot 
Eustace, dashing the tears from his eyes; 
‘“‘my sight is too much dimmed to observe 
their motions—look, my son Edward,” for 
his favorite novice had again joined him, 
“‘and tell me what ensigns they bear.” 

“They are Scottish men, when all is 
done,” exclaimed Edward—‘‘I see the white 
crosses—it may be the Western Borderers, 
or Fernieherst and his clan.” 

‘Look at the banner, ” said the Abbot; 
“‘tell me, what are the blazonries?” 

“The arms of Scotland,” said Edward, 
“the lion and its tressure, quartered, as I 
think, with three cushions—Can it be the 
royal standard?” 

**Alas! no,” said the Abbot, ‘‘it is that of 
the Earl of Murray. He hath assumed with 
his new conquest the badge of the valiant 
Randolph, and hath dropt from his heredi- 
tary coat the bend which indicates his own 
base birth—would to God he may not have 
blotted it also from his memory, and aim 
as well at possessing the name, as the 
power, of a king. 

‘‘At least, my father,” said Edward, ‘‘he 
will secure us from the violence of the 
Southron, 
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*sAy, my son, as the shepherd secures a 
silly lamb from the wolf, which he destines 
‘in due time to his own banquet. Oh, my 
son, evil days are on us! A breach has 
been made in the walls of our sanctuary— 
thy brother hath fallen from the faith. 
Such news brought my last secret intelli- 


_gence—Murray hath already spoken of 


rewarding his services with the hand of 
Mary Avenel.” 

“Of Mary Avenel!” said the novice, tot- 
tering toward and grasping hold of one of 
the carved pinnacles which adorned the 
proud battlement. 

‘“‘Ay, of Mary Avenel, my son, who has 
also abjured the faith of her fathers. Weep 
not, my Edward, weep not, my beloved 
son! or weep for their apostasy, and not for 
their union—Bless God, who hath called 
thee to himself, out of the tents of wick- 
edness; but for the grace of Our Lady and 
Saint Benedict, thou also hadst been a 
castaway.” 

“Tl endeavor, my father,” said Edward, 
**T endeavor to forget; but what I would 
now blot from my memory has been the 
thought of all my former life—Murray 

dare not forward a match so unequal in 
birth.” 

‘‘He dares do what suits his purpose— 
The Castle of Avenel is strong, and needs a 

_good castellan, devoted to his service; as for 

the difference of their birth, he wiii mind 
it no more than he would mind defacing 
the natural regularity of the ground, were 
it necessary he should erect upon it mili- 
tary lines and entrenchments. But do not 
droop for that—awaken thy soul within 
thee, my son. Think you part with a vain 
vision, an idle dream, nursed in solitude 
and inaction—I weep not, yet what am I 
now lke to lose?—Look at these towers, 
where saints dwelt, and where heroes have 
been buried—Think that I, so briefly called 
to preside over the pious flock, which has 
dwelt here since the first light of Christi- 
anity, may be this day written down the 
last father of this holy community—Come, 
let us descend, and meet our fate. I see 
them approach near to the village.” 

The Abbot descended, the novice cast a 
glance around him; yet the sense of the 
danger impending over the stately struc- 
ture, with which he was now united, was 
unable to banish the recollection of Mary 
Avenel.—‘‘His brother’s bride!” he pulled 


the cowl over his face, and followed his 


Superior. 

The whole bells of the Abbey now added 
their peal to the death-toll of the largest 
which had so long sounded. The monks 
wept and prayed as they got themselves 
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into the order of their procession for the 
last time, as seemed but too probable. 

“Tt is well our Father Boniface hath re- 
tired to the inland,” said Father Philip; 
‘She could never have put over this day—it 
would have broken his heart!’’ 

“God be with the soul of Abbot Ingel- 
ram!” said old Father Nicholas, ‘‘there 
were no such doings in his days. —They say 
we are to be put forth of the cloisters; and 
how I am to live anywhere else than where 
I have lived for these seventy years, I wot 
not—the best is, that I have not long to 
live anywhere.”’ 

A few moments after this the great gate 
of the Abbey was flung open, and the pro- 
cession moved slowly forward from beneath 
its huge and richly-adorned gateway. Cross 
and banner, pix and chalice, shrines con- 
taining relics, and censers steaming with 
incense, preceded and were intermingled 
with the long and solemn array of the 
brotherhood, in their long black gowns and 
cowls, with their white scapularies hanging 
over them, the various officers of the con- 
vent each displaying his proper badge of 
office. In the centre of the procession 
came the Abbot, surrounded and supported 
by his chief assistants. He was dressed in 
his habit of high solemnity, and appeared 
as much unconcerned as if he had been 
taking his usual part in some ordinary cere- 
mony. After him came the inferior per- 
sons of the convent; the novices in their 
albs or white dresses. and the lay brethren 
distinguished by their beards, which were 
seldom worn by the Fathers. Women and 
children, mixed with a few men, came in 
the rear, bewailing the apprehended desola- 
tion of their ancient sanctuary. They 
moved, however, in order, and restrained 
the marks of their sorrow to a low wailing 
sound, which rather mingled with than in- 
terrupted the measured chant of the monks. 

In this order the procession entered the 
market-place of the village of Kennaquhair, 
which was then, as now, distinguished by 
an ancient cross of curjous workmanship, 
the gift of some former monarch of Scot- 
land. Close by the cross, of much greaten 


antiquity, and scarcely less honored, was: 


an immensely large oak-tree, which pere 
haps had witnessed the worship of the 
Druids, ere the stately Monastery to which: 
it adjoined had raised its spires in honor 
of the Christian faith. Like the Bentang- 
tree of the African villages, or the Plais- 
tow-oak mentioned in White’s Natural His- 
tory of Selborne, this tree was the rendez- 
vous of the villazers, and regarded with 
peculiar veneration; a feeling common. ty 
most nations, and which perhaps may be 
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traced up to the remote period when the 
patriarch feasted the angels under the oak 
at Mamre.* 

The monks formed themselves each in 
their due place around the cross, while 
under the ruins of the aged tree crowded 
the old and the feeble, with others who 
felt the common alarm. When they had 
thus arranged themselves, there was a deep 
and solemn pause. The monks stilled their 
chant, the lay populace hushed their lamen- 
tations, and all awaited in terror and silence 
the arrival of those heretical forces, whom 
they had been so long taught to regard 
with fear and trembling. 

A distant trampling was at length heard, 
and the glance of spears was seen to shine 
through “the trees above the village. The 
sounds increased, and became more thick, 
one close continuous rushing sound, in 
which the tread of hoofs was mingled with 
the ringing of armor. The horsemen soon 
appeared at the principal entrance which 
leads into the irregular square or market- 
place which forms the centre of the village. 
They entered two by two, slowly, and in 
the greatest order. ‘The van continued to 
move on, riding round the open space, 
until they had attained the utmost point, 
and then turning their horses’ heads to the 
street, stood fast; their companions fol- 
lowed in the same order, until the whole 
market-place was closely surrounded with 
soldiers; and the files who followed, mak- 
ing the same manceuvre, formed an inner 
line within those who had first arrived, until 
the place was begirt with a quadruple file 
of horsemen closely drawn up. There was 
now a pause, of which the Abbot availed 
himself, by commanding the brotherhood 
to raise the solemn chant De profundis 
clamavi. Ue looked around the armed 
ranks, to see what impression the solemn 
sounds made on them. All were silent, 
but the brows of some had an expression of 
contempt, and almost all the rest bore a 
look of indifference; their course had been 
too long decided to permit past feelings of 
enthusiasm to be anew awakened by y &@ pro- 
cession or by a hymn. 

“Their hearts are hardened,” said the 
Abbot to himself in dejection, but not in 
despair; “‘it remains to see whether those 
of their leaders are equally obdurate.’”’ 

The leaders, in the meanwhile, were ad- 
vancing slowly, and Murray, with Morton, 
rode in deep conversation before a chosen 
band of their most distinguished followers, 
amongst whom came Halbert Glendinning, 


* Tt is scarcely necessary to say, that in Melrose, 
the prototype of Kennaquhair, no such oak ever 
existed. 
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But the preacher Henry Warden, who, 
upon leaving the Monastery, had instantly 
joined. them, was the only person admitted 
to their conference. 

“You are determined, then,” said Mor- 
ton to Murray, ‘‘to give the heiress of 
Avenel, with all her pretensions, to this 
nameless and obscure young mani ee 

‘Hath not Warden told you,” said Mur- 
ray, ‘‘that they have been bred together, 
and are lovers from their youth epward?” 

‘And that they are both,” said Warden, 
‘‘by means which may be almost termed 
miraculous, rescued from the delusions of 
Rome, and brought within the pale of the 
true Church. My residence at Glendearg 
hath made me well acquainted with these 
things. Il] would it beseem my habit and 
my calling, to thrust myself into match- 
making and giving in marriage, but worse 
were it in me to see your lordships de 
needless wrong to the feelings which are 
proper to our nature, and which, being in- 
dulged honestly and under the restraints of 
religion, become a pledge of domestic quiet 
here, and future happiness in a better 
world. Isay, that you will do ill to rend 
those ties asunder, and to give this maiden 
to the kinsman of Lord Morton, though 
Lord Morton’s kinsman he be.” 

“These are fair reasons, my Lord of Mur- 
ray,’’ said Morton, ‘‘why you should refuse 
me so simple a boon as to bestow this silly’ 
damsel upon young Bennygask. Speak out 
plainly, my lord; say you would rather see 
the castle of Avenel in the hands of one 
who owes his name and existence solely to 
your favor, than in the power of a Douglas, 
and of my kinsman.”’ 

““My Lord of Morton,”’ said Murray, “‘I 
have done nothing in this matter which 
should aggrieve you. ‘This young man 
Glendinning has done me good service, and 
may do me more. My promise was in some 
degree passed to him, and that while Julian 
Avenel was alive, when aught beside the 
maiden’s lily hand would have been hard 
to come by; whereas, you never thought 
of such an alliance for your kinsman, ‘till 
you saw Julian lie dead yonder on the field, 
and knew his land to be a waif free to the 
first who could seize it. Come, come, my 
lord, you do less than justice to your gallant 
kinsman, in wishing ibe a bride bred up 
under the milk-pail; for this girl is a peas- 
ant wench in all but the accident of birth. 
I thought you had more deep respect for 
the honor of the Douglases. ”’ 

‘*The honor of the Douglases is safe in 
my keeping,’’ answered Morton, haughtily; 
“that of other ancient families may suffer 
as well as the name of Avenel, if rustics are 
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to be matched with the blood of our ancient 
barons. ”’ 

‘“This is but idle talking,’’ answered Lord 
Murray; ‘‘in times like these, we must look 
to men and not to pedigrees. Hay was 
but a rustic before the battle of Luncarty 
—the bloody yoke actually dragged the 
plough ere it was blazoned on a crest by the 
herald. ‘Times of action make princes into 
peasants and boors into barons. All fami- 
lies have sprung from one mean man; and 
it is well if they have never degencrated 
from his virtue who raised them first from 
obscurity.’ 

‘““My Lord of Murray will please to except 
the house of Douglas,’” said Morton, haugh- 
tily; ‘‘men have seen it in the tree, but 
never in the sapling—have seen it in the 
stream, but never in the fountain.* In 
the earliest of our Scottish annals, ‘the 
Black Douglas was powerful and distin- 
gushed as now.”’ 

‘I bend to the honors of the house of 
Douglas,’* said Murray, somewhat ironi- 
cally; ‘tI am conscious we of the Royal 
House have little right to compete with 
them in dignity—What though we have 
worn crowns and carried sceptres for a few 
generations if our genealogy moves no 
farther back than to the humble <Alanus 
Dapifer!’’+ 

Morton’s cheek reddened as he was about 
to reply; but Henry Warden availed him- 
self of the liberty which the Protestant 
clergy long possessed, and exerted it to in- 
verrupt a discussion which was becoming 
coo eager and personal to be friendly. — 

“My lords,’ he said, ‘‘I must be bold 
in discharging the duty of my Master, It 
ts ashame and scandal to hear two nobles, 
whose hands have been so forward in the 
work of reformation, fall into discord 
about such vain follies as now occupy your 
thoughts. Bethink you how long you have 
thought with one mind, seen with one eye, 
neard with one ear, confirmed by your 
union the congregation of the Church, ap- 
palled by your joint authority the congre- 
gation of Antichrist; and will you now 
fall into discord about an old decayed castle 
aud a few barren hills, about the loves and 
fikings of an humble spearman, and a 
damsel bred in the same obscurity, or about 
the still vainer questions of idle genealogy?”’ 

“The good man hath spoken right, noble 
Douglas,” said Murray, reaching him his 
hand, ‘‘our union is too essential to the good 
cause to be broken off upon such idle terms 
of dissension. I am fixed to gratify Glen- 
dinning in this matter—my promise 1s 

* Note L. Genealogy of the Douglas family. 

+ Note M. Pedigree of the Stewarts. 


passed. The wars, in which I have had my 
share, have made many a family miserable; 
I will at least try if I may not make one 
happy. ‘There are maids and manors enow 
in Scotland. I promise you, my noble 
ally, that young Bennygask shall be richly 
wived.” 

‘““My lord,” said Warden, ‘‘you speak 
nobly, and like a Christian. Alas! this is 
a land of hatred and bloodshed—let us not 
chase from thence the few traces that re- 
main of gentle and domestic love-—And be 
not too eager for wealth to thy noble kins- 
man, my Lord of Morton, seeing content- 
ment in the marriage state no way depends 
on it.” 

“If you allude to my family misfortune,” 
said Morton, whose Countess, wedded by 
him for her estate and honors, was insane 
in her mind, “‘the habit you wear, and the 
liberty, or rather license, of your profession, 
protect you from my resentment.” 

‘‘Alas! my lord,” replied Warden, ‘‘how 
quick and sensitive is our self-love! When, 
pressing forward in our high calling, we 
point out the errors of the Sovereign, who 
praises our boldness more than the noble 
Morton? But touch we upon his own sore, 
which most needs Jancing, and he shrinks 
from the faithful chirurgeon in fear and 
impatient anger!” 

**Knough of this, good and reverend sir,’ 
said Murray; ‘‘you transgress the prudence 
yourself recommended even now.— We are 
now close upon the village, and the proud 
Abbot is come forth at the head of his hive. 
Thou hast pleaded well for him, Warden, 
otherwise I had taken this occasion to pull 
down the nest, and chase away the rooks.” 

“Nay, but do not so,” said Warden; ‘‘this 
William Allan, whom they call the Abbot 
Eustatius, isa man whose misfortunes would 
more prejudice our cause than his pros- 
perity. You cannot inflict more than he 
will endure; and the more that he is made 
to bear, the higher will be the influence of 
his talents and his courage. In his con- 
ventual throne he will be but coldly looked on 
-—disliked, it may be, and envied. But turn 
his crucifix of gold into a crucifix of wood 
—let him travel through the land, an op- 
pressed and impoverished man, and his pa- 
tience, his eloquence, and learning, will 
win more hearts from the good cause, than 
all the mitred abbots of Scotland have been 
able to make prey of during the last hundred 
years. ”’ 

“Tush! tush! man,” said Morton, ‘‘the 
revenues of the Halidome will bring more 
men, spears, and horses, into the field in one 
day, than his preaching in a whole lifetime. 
These are not the days of Peter the Hermit 
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when monks could march armies from Eng- 
land to Jerusalem; but gold and good deeds 
will still do as much or more than ever. 
Had Julian Avenel.had but a score or two 
more men this morning, Sir John Foster 
had not missed a worse welcome. I say, 
confiscating the monk’s revenues is drawing 
his fang-teeth.” 

‘We will surely lay him under contribu- 
tion,” said Murray; ‘‘and, moreover, if he 
dasires to remain in his Abbey, he will do 
wall to produce Piercie Shafton.” 

As he thus spoke, they entered the 
market-place, distinguished by their com- 
plete armor and their lofty plumes, as well 
as by the number of followers bearing their 
colors and badges. Both these powerful 
nobles, but more especially Murray, so 
nearly allied to the crown, had at that time 
a retinue and household not much inferior 
to that of Scottish royalty. As they ad- 
vanced into the market-place, a pursuivant, 
pressing forward from their train, addressed 
the monks in these words:—‘‘The Abbot of 
Saint Mary’s is commanded to appear before 
the Karl of Murray.” 

“The Abbot of Saint Mary’s,” said Eu- 
stace, ‘‘is, in the patrimony of his Convent, 
superior to every temporal lord. Let the 
Earl of Murray, if he seeks him, come him- 
self to his presence.” 

On receiving this answer, Murray smiled 
scornfully, and, dismounting from his lofty 
saddle, he advanced, accompanied by Mor- 
ton, and followed by others, to the body of 
monks assembled around the cross. ‘There 
was an appearance of shrinking among them 
at the approach of the heretic lord, so 
dreaded and so powerful. But the Abbot, 
casting on them a glance of rebuke and en- 
couragement, stepped forth from their 
ranks like a courageous leader, when he sees 
that his personal valor must be displayed to 
revive the drooping courage of his followers. 
‘Lord James Stewart,” he said, ‘‘or Earl of 
Murray, if that be thy title, I, Eustatius, 
Abbot of Saint Mary’s, demand by what 
right you have filled our peaceful village, 
and surrounded our brethren, with these 
bands of armed men? If hospitality is 
sought, we have never refused it to cour- 
teous asking—if violence be meant against 
peaceful churchmen, let us know at once 
the pretext and the object.” 

“Sir Abbot,” said Murray, ‘‘your lan. 
guage would better have become another 
age, and a presence inferior to ours. We 
come not here to reply to your interroga- 
tions, but to.demand of you why you have 
broken the peace, collecting your vassals in 
arms, and convocating the Queen’s lieges, 
whereby many men have been slain, and 
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imuch trouble, perchance breach of amity 
with England, is hkely to arise?” 

‘Lupus in fabula,” answered the Abbot, 
scornfully. ‘The wolf accused the sheep 
of muddying the stream when he drank in it 
above her—but it served as a pretext for de- 
vouring her. Convocate the Queen’s lieges! 
I did so to defend the Queen’s land against 
foreigners. I did but my duty; and I re- 
eret I had not the means to do it more ef- 
fectually.” 

‘‘And was it also a part of your duty to 
receive and harbor the Queen of England’s 
rebel and traitor; and to inflame a war be- 
twixt England and Scotland?” said Murray. 

‘In my younger days, my lord,” an- 
swered the Abbot. with the same intre- 
pidity, ‘fa war with England was no such 
dreaded matter; and not merely a mitred 
abbot, bound by his rule to show hospitality 
and afford sanctuary to all, but the poorest 
Scottish peasant, would have been ashamed 
to have pleaded fear of England as the rea- 
son for shutting his door against a perse- 
cuted exile. But in those olden days. the 
English seldom saw the face of a Scot- 
tish nobleman, save through the bars of his 
visor.” 

‘*Monk!” said the Earl of Morton, sternly, 
‘this insolence will little avail thee; the 
days are gone by when Rome’s priests were 
permitted to brave noblemen with im- 
punity. Give us up this Piercie Shafton, 
or by my father’s crest I will set thy Abbey 
in a bright flame!” R 

“‘And if thou dost, Lord of Morton, its 
ruins will tumble above the tombs of thine 
own ancestors. Be the issue as God wills, 
the Abbot of Saint Mary’s gives up no one 
whom he hath prornised to protect.” 

**Abbot!” said Murray, ‘‘bethink thee ere 
we are driven to deal roughly—the hands 
of these men,” he said, pointing to the 
soldiers, ‘‘will make wild work among 
shrines and cells, if we are compelled to 
undertake a search for this Englishman.” 

“Ye shall not need,” said a voice from’ 
the crowd; and, advancing gracefully before 
the Earls, the Euphuist flung from him the 
mantle in which he was muffled. ‘‘Via the 
cloud that shadowed Shafton!” said he; 
“behold, my lords, the Knight of Wilver- 
ton, who spares you the guilt of violence 
and sacrilege.” 

‘‘T protest before God and man against 
any infraction of the privileges of this 
house,” said the Abbot, “by an attempt to 
impose violent hands upon the person of 
this noble knight. If there be yet spirit in 
a Scottish Parliament, we will make you 
hear of this elsewhere, my lords!” 

“Spare your threats,” said Murray; ‘‘it 
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may be my purpose with Sir Piercie Shaf- 
ton is not such as thou dost suppose—At- 
tach him, pursuivant, as our prisoner, rescue 
or no rescue.” 

“J yield myself,” said the Euphuist, 
“reserving my right to defy my Lord of 
Murray and my Lord of Morton to single 
duel, even as one gentleman may demand 
satisfaction of another.” 

“You shall not want those who will an- 
swer your challenge, Sir Knight,” replied 
Morton, ‘‘without aspiring to men above 
thine own degree.” 

*‘And where am I to find these superlative 
champions,” said the English knight, 
‘“whose blood runs more pure than that of 
Piercie Shafton?” 

‘‘Here is a flight for you, my lord!” 
Murray. 

“*As ever was flown by a wild-goose,” said 
Stawart Bolton, who had now approached 
to the front of the party. 

*“Who dared to say that word?” said the 
Euphuist, his face crimson with rage. 

“Tut! man,” said Bolton, ‘‘make the 
best of it, thy mother’s father was but a 
tailor, old Overstitch of Holderness—Why, 
what! because thou art a misproud bird, 
and despiseth thine own natural lineage, 
and rufflest in unpaid silks and velvets, and 
keepest company with gallants and cutters, 
must we lose our memory for that? Thy 
mother, Moll Overstitch, was the prettiest 
wench in those parts—she was wedded by 
wild Shafton of Wilverton, who, men say, 
was akin to the Piercie on the wrong side 
of the blanket.” 

‘Help the knight to some strong waters,” 
said Morton, ‘‘he hath fallen from such a 
height, that he is stunned with the tum- 
ble.” 

In fact, Sir Piercie Shafton looked lke 
a man stricken by a thunderbolt, while, 
notwithstanding the seriousness of the scene 
hitherto, no one of those present, not even 
the Abbot himself, could refrain from 
laughing at the rueful and mortified ex- 
pression of his face. 

“Laugh on,” he said at length, “‘laugh 
on, my masters,” shrugging his shoulders; 
‘St is not for me to be offended—yet would 
I know full fain from that squire who is 
laughing with the loudest, how he had dis- 
covered this unhappy blot in an otherwise 
spotless lineage, and for what purpose he 
hath made it known?” 

“7 make it known?’’ said Halbert Glen- 
dinning, in astonishment,—for to him this 
pathetic appeal was made,—‘‘I never heard 
the thing till this moment.’’* 

‘Why, did not that old rude soldier learn 

* Note N, The White Spirit, 
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it from thee?” said the knight, in increas- 
ing amazement. 

‘Not I, by Heaven!’’ said Bolton; ‘I 
never saw the youth in my life before.’’ 

“But you have seen him ere now, my ~ 
worthy master,’’ said Dame Glendinning, 
bursting in her turn from the crowd. “My 
son, this is Stawarth Bolton, he to whom 
we owe life, and the means of preserving 
it—If he be a prisoner, as seems most likely, 
use thine interest with these noble lords to 
be kind to the widow’s friend.”’ 

“What, my Dame of the Glen!’’ said 
Bolton; ‘‘thy brow is more withered, as 
well as mine, since we met last, but thy 
tongue holds the touch better than my 
arm. ‘This boy of thine gave me the foil 
sorely this morning. The Brown Varlet 
has turned as stout a trooper as [ prophesied; 
and where is White Head?’’ 

*‘Alas!’? said the mother, looking down, 
**Edward has taken orders, and become a 
monk of this Abbey.”’ 

*‘A monk and a soldier!—Evil trades 
both, my good dame. Better have made 
one a good master fashioner, like old Over- 
stitch of Holderness. I sighed when I 
envied you the two bonny children, but I 
sigh not now to call either the monk or 
the soldier mine own. The soldier dies in 
the field, the monk scarce lives in the 
cloister.”’ 

‘‘My dearest mother,’? said Halbert, 
‘“where is Edward—can I not speak with 
him?”’ ; 

‘“He has just left us for the present,” 
said Father Philip, ‘‘upon a message from 
the Lord Abbot.’ 

‘‘And Mary, my dearest mother?’’ said 
Halbert. —Mary Avenel was not far distant, 
and the three were soon withdrawn from 
the crowd, to hear and relate their various 
chances of fortune. : 

While the subordinate personages thus 
disposed of themselves, the Abbot held 
serious discussion with the two Karls, and, 
partly yielding to their demands, partly 
defending himself with skill and eloquence, 
was enabled to make a composition for his 
Convent, which left it provisionally in no 
worse situation than before. The Earls 
were the more reluctant to drive matters to 
extremity, since he protested, that if urged 
beyond what his conscience would comply 
with, he would throw the whole lands of 
the Monastery into the Queen of Scotland’s 
hands, to be disposed of at her pleasure. 
This would not have answered the views of 
the Earls, who were contented, for the 
time, with a moderate sacrifice of money 
and lands. Matters being so far settled, 
the Abbot became anxious for the fate of 
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Sir Piercie Shafton, and implored mercy 
in his behalf. 

‘*He is a coxcomb,”’ he said, ‘‘my lords, 
but he is a generous, though a vain fool; 
and it is my firm belief you have this day 
done him more pain than if you had run a 
poniard into him.”’ 

“Run a needle into him you mean, 
Abbot,’ said the Earl of Morton; ‘‘by mine 
honor, I thought this grandson of a fash- 
ioner of doublets was descended from a 
crowned head at least!’’ 

“JT hold with the Abbot,” said Murray; 
‘‘there were little honor in surrendering 
him to Elizabeth, but he shall be sent 
where he can do her no injury. .Our pur- 
suivant and Bolton shall escort him to Dun- 
bar, and ship him off for Flanders.—But 
soft, here he comes, and leading a female 
as I think.”’ 

“‘Lords and others,’’ said the English 
knight with great solemnity, ‘““make way 
for the lady of Piercie Shafton—a secret 
which I listed not to make known, till fate, 
which hath betrayed what I vainly strove 
to conceal, makes me less desirous to hide 
that which I now announce to you.”’ 

“Tt is Mysie Happer, the Miller’s daugh- 
ter, on my life!’ said Tibb Tacket. ‘‘I 
thought the pride of these Piercies would 
have a fa’.”’ 

“Tt is indeed the lovely Mysinda,’’ said 
the knight, ‘‘whose merits toward her de- 
voted servant deserved higher rank than 
he had to bestow.”’ 

.**I suspect, though,”’ said Murray, ‘‘that 
we should not have heard of the Miller’s 
daughter being made a lady, had not the 
knight proved to be the grandson of a 
Pair: 

“My Lord,’’ said Piercie Shafton, ‘‘it is 
poor valor to strike him that cannot smite 
again; and I hope you will consider what 
is due to a prisoner by the law of arms, and 
say nothing more on this odious subject. 
When I am once more mine own man, I 
will find a new road to dignity.”’ 

“Shape one, I presume,”’ said the Earl 
of Morton. 

‘“Nay, Douglas, you will drive him mad,’’ 
said Murray; ‘‘besides, we have other mat- 
ter in hand—I must see Warden wed Glen- 
dinning with Mary Avenel, and put him in 
possession of his wife’s castle without de- 
lay. It will be best done ere our forces 
leave these parts.’’ 

‘“And I,” said the Miller, ‘Shave the like 
grist to grind; for I hope some one of the 
good fathers will wed my wench with her 
gay bridegroom. 

**Tt needs not,’’ said Shafton; ‘‘the cere- 
monial hath been solemnly performed.”’ 
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“Tt will not be the worse of another bolt. 
ing,’’ said the Miller; ‘‘it is always best to 
be sure, as I say when I chance to take mul- 
ture twice from the same meal-sack.”’ 

‘Stave the Miller off him,’ said Murray, 
‘for he will worry him dead. The Abbot, 
my lord, offers us the hospitality of the 
Convent; I move we should repair hither, 
Sir Piercie and all of us. I must learn to 
know the Maid of Avenel—to-morrow I 
must act as her father—Al] Scotland shall 
see how Murray can reward a faithful serv- 
ant.”’ 

Mary Avenel and her lover avoided meet- 
ing the Abbot, and took up their tempo- 
rary abode in a house of the village, where 
next day their hands were united by the 
Protestant preacher in presence of the two 
Earls. On the same day Pierzie Shafton 
and his bride departed, under an escort 
which was to conduct him to the sea-side, 
and see him embark for the Low Countries. 
Early on the following morning the bands 
of the Earls were under march to the Castle 
of Avenel, to invest the young bridegroom 
with the property of his wife, which was 
surrendered to them without opposition. 

But not without those omens which 
seemed to mark every remarkable event 
which befell the fated family did Mary take 
possession of the ancient castle of her fore- 
fathers. The same warlike form which had 
appeared more than once at Glendearg, was 
seen by Tibb Tacket and Martin, who re- 
turned with their young mistress to par- 
take her altered fortunes. It glided before 
the cavalcade as they advanced upon the 
long causeway, paused at each drawbridge, 
and flourished its hand, as in triumph, as 
it disappeared under the gloomy archway, 
which was surmounted by the insignia of 
the house of Avenel. The two trusty sery- 
ants made their vision only known to Dame 
Glendinning, who, with much pride of 
heart, had accompanied her son to see him 
take his rank among the barons of the land. 
“Oh, my dear bairn!” she exclaimed, when 
she heard the tale, ‘‘the castle is a grand 
place to be sure, but I wish ye dinna a’ de- 
sire to be back in the quiet braes of Glen- 
dearg before the play be played out.”? But 
this natural reflection, springing from ma- 
ternal anxiety, was soon forgotten amid 
the busy and pleasing task of examining 
and admiring the new habitation of her son. 

While these affairs were passing, Edward 
had hidden himself and his sorrows in the 
paternal Tower of Glendearg, where every 
object was full of matter for bitter reflec- 
tion. The Abbot’s kindness had de- 
spatched him thither upon pretence of 
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in safety and secrecy; but in reality to pre- 
vent his witnessing the triumph of his 
brother. Through the deserted apart- 
ments, the scene of so many bitter reflec- 
tions, the unhappy youth stalked like a dis- 
contented ghost, conjuring up around him 
at every step new subjects for sorrow and 
for self-torment. Impatient, at length, of 
the state of irritation and agonized recol- 
lection in which he found himself, he 
rushed out and walked hastily up the glen, 
as if to shake off the load which hung upon 
his mind. The sun was setting when he 
reached the entrance of Corri-nan-shian, 
and the recollection of what he had seen 
when he last visited that haunted ravine, 
burst on his mind. He was in a humor, 
however, rather to seck out danger than to 
avoid it. 

**T will face this mystic being,”’ he said; 
“*she foretold the fate which has wrapt me 
in this dress,—I will know whether she has 
aught else to tell me of a life which cannot 
but be miserable.”’ 

He failed not to see the White Spirit 
seated by her accustomed haunt, and sing- 
ing in her usual low and sweet tone. While 
she sung, she seemed to look with sorrow 
on her golden zone, which was now dimin- 
ished to the fineness of a silken thread. 


“Fare thee well, thou Holly green! 
Thou shalt seldom now be seen, 
With all thy glittering garlands bending, 
As to greet my slow descending, 
Startling the bewildered hind, 
Who sees thee wave without a wind. 


“Farewell, Fountain! new not long 
Shalt thou murmur to my soug, 
While thy crystal bubbles glancing, 
Keep the time in mystic dancing, 

Rise and swell, are burst and lost, 
_ Like mortal schemes by fortune crost. 
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“The knot of fate at length is tied, 
The Chur] is Lord, the Maid is Bride. 
Vainly did my magic sleight 
Send the lover from her sight; 
Wither bush and perish well, 

Fall’n is lofty Avenel!”’ 


The vision seemed to weep while she 
sung; and the words impressed on Edward 
a melancholy belief, that the alliance of 
Mary with his brother might be fatal to 
them both. 


Here terminates the First Part of the 
Benedictine’s Manuscript. I have in vain 
endeavored to ascertain the precise period 
of the story, as the dates cannot be exactly 
reconciled with thoge of the most accred- 
ited histories. But it is astonishing how 
careless the writers of Utopia are upon 
these important subjects. I observe that 
the learned Mr. Laurence Templeton, in 
his late publication entitled IVANHOE, has 
not only blessed the bed of Edward the 
Confessor with an offspring unknown to 
history, with sundry other solecisms of the 
same kind, but has inverted the order of 
nature, and feasted his swine with acorns 
in the midst of summer. All that can be 
alleged by the warmest admirer of this 
author amounts to this,—that the circum- 
stances objected to are just as true as the 
rest of the story; which appears to me 
(more especially in the matter of the acorns) 
to be a very imperfect defence, and that 
the author will do well to profit by Captain 
Absolute’s advice to his servant, and never 
tell him more lies than are indispensably 
necessary. 


END OF THE MONASTERY. 
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Nore A,p.6.—TuHE Grey STONE oF MACGREGOR. 
—I have been informed that, at no very remote 
period, it was proposed to take this large stone, 
which marks the grave of Dugaid Ciar Mhor, and 
convert it to the purpose of the lintel of a window, 
the threshold of a door, or some such mean use. 
A man of the clan MacGregor, who was_some- 
what deranged, took fire at this insult; and when 
the workmen came to remove the stone, planted 
himself upon it, with a broad axe in his hand, 
swearing he would dash out the brains of any one 
who should disturb the monument. Athletic in 
person, and insane enough to be totally regardless 
of consequences, it was thought best to give way 
to his humor; and the poor madman kept sentinel 
on the stone day and night, till the proposal of re- 
moving it was entirely dropped. 


Nott B,p.6.—DuGap Crar Muor.—The above 
is the account which I findin a manuscript history 
of the clan MacGregor, of which I was indulged 
with a perusal by Donald MacGregor, Esq , late 
Major of the 33d regiment, where great pains have 
been taken to collect traditions and written docu- 
ments concerning the family. But an ancient and 
constant tradition, preserved among the inhabi- 
tants of the country, and particularly those of the 
clan MacFarlane, relieves Dugald Ciar Mhor of 
the guilt of murdering the youths, and lays the 
blame on a certain Donald or Duncan Lean, who 
performed the act of cruelty, with the assistance 
of a gillie who attended him, named Charlioch, 
or Charlie. They say that the homicides dared 


not again join their clan, but that they resided in | 


a wild and solitary state as outlaws, in an unfre- 
quented part of the MacFarlanes’ territory. Here 
they lived for some time undisturbed, till they com- 


mitted an act of brutal violence on two defenceless | 


women, a mother and daughter of the MacFarlane 
clan. In revenge of this atrocity, the MacFarlanes 
hunted them down, and shot them. It is said that 
the younger ruffian, Charlioch, might have escaped, 
being remarkably swift of foot. But his crime 
became his punishment, for the female whom he 
had outraged had defended herself desperately, and 
had stabbed him with his own dirk in the thigh. 
He was Jame from the wound, and was the more 
easily overtaken and killed. 

I always inclined to think this last the true edi- 
tion of the story, and that the guilt was transferred 
to Dugald Ciar Mhor, asa man of higher name, 
but I have learned that Dugald was in truth dead 
several years before the battle—my authority being 
his representative, Mr. Gregorson of Ardtornish. 
[See also note to introduction, *‘ Legend of Mon- 
trose.’’] 


Note C,p.14.—TuE Locu Lomonp Expepitron. 
—The Loch Lomond expedition was judged worthy 
to form a separate pamphlet, which I have not 
seen; but, as quoted by the historian Rae, it must 
be delectable. 

“On the morrow, being Thursday the 13th, they 


went on their expedition, and about noon came to | 


Inversnaid, the place of danger, where the Paisley 
men and those of Dumbarton, and several of the 
other companions, to the number of an hundred 
men, with the greatest intrepidity leapt on shore, 
got up to the top of the mountains, and stood a 
considerable time, beating their drums all the while; 
but no enemy appearing, they went in quest of 
their boats which the rebels had seized, and having 
casually lighted on some ropes and oars hidamong 
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the shrubs, at length they found the boats drawn 
up a good way on the land, which they hurled down 
to the loch. Such of them as were not damaged 
they carried off with them, and such as were, they 
sank and hewed to pieces. That same night they 
returned to Luss, and thence next day to Dum- 
barton, from whence they had at first set out, bring- 
ing along with them the whole boats they found 
in their way on either side of the loch, and in the 
creeks of theisles, and mooring them under the can- 
non of the castle. During this expedition, the pin- 
naces discharging their patararoes, and the men 
their small-arms, made such a thundering noise, 
through the multiplied rebounding echoes of the 
vast mountains on both sides of the loch, that the 
MacGregors were cowed and frighted away to 
the rest of the rebels who were encamped at Strath 
Fillan.’’—Itwe’s History of the Rebellion, 4to, p. 287. 


Note D, p.22.—AuvTmHoR’s EXPEDITION AGAINST 
MacLarens.—The Author is uncertain 
whether it is worth while to mention, that he had 
a personal opportunity of observing, even in his 
own time, that the king’s writ did not pass quite 
current in the Braes of Balquhidder. There were 
very considerable debts due by Stewart of Appin 
(chiefly to the author’s family), which were likely 
to be lost to the creditors, if they could not be 
made available out of this same farm of Invernenty,. 
the scene of the murder done upon MacLaren, 

His family, consisting of several strapping deer- 
stalkers, still possessed the farm, by virtue of a long 
lease, for a trifling rent. There was no chance of 
any one buying it with such an encumbrance, and 
a transaction was entered into by the MacLarens. 
who, being desirous to emigrate to America, agreed 
to sell their lease to the creditors for £500, and to 
remove at the next term of Whitsunday. But 
whether they repented their bargain, or desired to 
make a better, or whether from a mere point of 
honor, the MacLarens declared they would not per- 
mit a summons of removal to be executed against 
them, which was necessary for the legal comple- 
tion of the bargain. And such was the general 
impression that they were men capable of resisting 
the legal execution of warning by very effectual 
means, no king’s messenger would execute the 
summons without the support of a military force. 
An escort of a sergeant and six men was obtained 
from a Highland regiment lying in Stirling; and 
the Author, then a writer’s apprentice, equivalent 
to the honorable situation of an attorney’s clerk, 
was invested with the superintendence of the expe- 
dition, with directions to see that the messenger 
discharged his duty fully, and that the gallant ser- 
geant did not exceed his part by committing vio- 
lence or plunder. And thus it happened, oddly 
enough, that the Author first entered the romantic 
scenery of Loch Katrine, of which he may perhaps 
say he has somewhat extended the reputation, rid- 
ing in all the dignity of danger, with a front and 
rear guard, and loaded arms. The sergeant was 
absolutely a Highland Sergeant Kite, full of stories 
of Rob Roy and of himself, and a very good com- 
panion, We experienced no interruption what- 
ever, and when we came to Invernenty, found the 
house deserted, We took up our quarters for the 
night, and used some of the victuals which we 
found there. On the morning we returned as un- 
molested as we came. 

The MacLarens, who probably never thought of 
any serious opposition, received their money and 


went to America, where, having had some slight 
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share in removing them from their paupera regna, 
I sincerely hope they prospered 

The rent of Invernenty instantly rose from £10 
to £70 or £80, and when sold, the farm was pur- 
chased (1 think by the late Laird of MacNab) at a 
price higher in proportion than what even the 
modern rent authorized the parties interested to 
hope for. 


Nore EH, p. 27.—ALLAN Breck STEWART.— 
Allan Breck Stewart was a man likely in such a 
matter to keep his word. James Drummond Mac- 
Gregor and he, like Katherine and Petruchio, were 
well matched “‘for a couple of quiet ones.’* Allan 
Breck lived till the beginning of the French Revo- 
lution. About 1789, a friend of mine, then resid- 
ing at Paris, was invited to see some procession 
which was supposed likely to interest him, from 
the windows of an apartment occupied by a Scot- 
tish Benedictine priest. He found, sitting by the 
fire, a tall, thin, raw-boned, grim-looking, old man, 
with the petit croix of St. Louis. His visage was 
strongly marked by the irregular projections of 
the cheek bones and chin. His eyes were grey. 
His grizzled hair exhibited marks of having been 
red, and his complexion was weather-beaten, and 
remarkably, freckled. Some civilities in French 
passed between the old man and my friend, in the 
course of which they talked of the streets and 
squares of Paris, till at length the old soldier, for 
such he seemed, and such he was, said with a sigh, 
in a sharp Highland accent, ‘‘ Deil ane o’ them a’ 
is worth the Hie Street of Edinburgh!’ On in- 
quiry, this admirer of Auld Reekie, which he was 
neyer to see again, proved to be Allan Breck Stew- 
art. He lived decently on his little pension, and 
had, in no subsequent period of his life, shown 
anything of the savage mood in which he is gener- 
ally believed to have assassinated the enemy and 
oppressor, as he supposed him, of his family and 
clan. 


Nore F, p. 68.—Tur Apsess of WILTON.— 
The nunnery of Wilton was granted to the Earl of 
Pembroke upon its dissolution, by the magisterial 
authority of Henry VIIL, or his son Edward VI. 
On the accession of Queen Mary, of Catholic 
memory, the Earl found it necessary to reinstate 
the Abbess and her fair recluses, which he did 
with many expressions of his remorse, kneeling 


humbly to the vestals, and inducting them into 


the convent and possessions from which he had 
expelled them With the accession of Elizabeth, 
the accommodating Earl again resumed his Pro- 
testapt faith, anda second time drove the nuns 
from their sanctuary. The remonstrances of the 
Abbess, who reminded him of his penitent expres- 
sions on the former occasion, could wring from 
him no other answer than that in the text—‘* Go 
spin, you jade!—Go spin!” 


Nore G, p. 146—Mons Mra.—Mons Meg was 
a large old-fashioned piece of ordnance, a great 
favorite with the Scottish common people; she 
was fabricated at Mons, in Flanders, in, the reign 
of James IV. or V. of Scotland. This gun figures 
frequently inthe public accounts of the time, 
where we find charges for grease, to grease Meg’s 
mouth withal (to increase, as every schoolboy 
knows, the loudness of the report), ribands to deck 
her carriage, and pipes to play before her when 
she was brought from the Castle to accompany the 
Scottish army on any distant expedition. After 
the Union, there was much popular apprehension 
that the Regalia of Scotland, and the subordinate 
Palladium, Mons Meg, would be carried to Eng- 
land to complete the odious surrender of national 
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independence, The Regalia, sequestered from the 
sight of the public, were generally supposed to 
have been abstracted in this manner. As for Mons 
Meg, she remained in the Castle of Edinburgh, 
ull, by order of the Board of Ordnance, she was 
actually removed to Woolwich about 1757. The 
Regalia, by his Majesty’s special command, have 
been brought forth from their place of concealment 
in 1818, and exposed to the view of the people, by 
whom they must be looked upon with deep asso- 
ciations; and, in this very winter of 1828-9, Mons 
Meg has been restored to the country, where that, 
which in every other place or situation was a mere 
mass of rusty iron, becomes once more a curious 
monument of antiquity. 


Notre H, p. 149.—Farry Surerstrrion.—The 
lakes and precipices amidst which the Aven-Dhu, 
or River Forth, has its birth, are still, according to 
popular tradition, haunted by the Elfin people, the 
most peculiar, but most pleasing, of the creations 
of Celtic superstitions. The opinions entertained 
about these beings are much the same with those 
of the Irish, so exquisitely well narrated by Mr. 
Croften Croker. An eminently beautiful little coni- 
cal hill, near the eastern extremity of the valley of 
Aberfoil, is supposed to be one of their peculiar 
haunts, and is the scene which awakens, in Andrew 
Fairservice, the terror of their power, It is re- 
markable, that two successive clergymen of this 
parish of Aberfoil have employed themselves in 
writing about this fairy superstition. The eldest of 
these was Robert Kirke, aman of some talents, who 
translated the Psalms into Gaelic verse. He had 
formerly been minister at the neighboring parish 
of Balquhidder, and died at A berfoil in 1688, at the 
early age of forty-two. 

He was author of the Secret Commonwealth, 
which was printed after his death in 1691—(an edi. 
tion which I have never seen)—and was reprinted 
in Edinburgh, 1815. This is a work concerning 
the fairy people, in whose existence Mr. Kirke ap- 
pears to have been a devout believer. He describes 
them with the usual powers and qualities ascribed 
to such beings in Highland tradition. 

But what is sufficiently singular, the Rev. Robert 
Kirke, author of the said treatise, is believed him- 
self to have been taken away by the fairies,—in 
revenge, perhaps, for having let in too much light 
upon the secrets of their commonwealth. We learn 
this catastrophe from the information of his suc- 
cessor, the late amiable and learned Dr, Patrick 
Grahame, also minister at Aberfoil, who, in his 
Sketches of Perthshire, has not forgotten to touch 
upon the Daoine Schie, or men of peace. 

The Rev. Robert Kirke was, it seems, walking 
upon a little eminence to the west of the present 
manse, which is still held a Dun Shie, or fairy 
mound, when he sunk down, in what seemed to 
mortals a fit, and was supposed to bedead,- This, 
however, was not his real fate. . 

“Mr. Kirke was the near relation of Graham of 
Duchray, the ancestor of the present General Gra- 
ham Stirling. Shortly after his funeral, he ap- 
peared, in the dress in which he had sunk down, 
to a medical relation of his own, and of Duchray. 
‘Go,’ said he to him, ‘to my cousin Duchray, and 
tellhim that lam not dead. Ifelldowninaswoon, 
and was carried into Fairyland, where J now am. 
Tell him, that when he and my friends are assem- 
bled at the baptism of my child (for he had left his 
wife pregnant), J will appear in the room, and that 
if he throws the knife which he holds in his hand 
over my head, I will be released and restored to 
human society.’ The man, it seems, neglected, 
for some time, to deliver the message. Mr. Kirke 
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appeared to hima second time, threatening to haunt 
him night and day till he executed his commission, 
which at length he did. The time of the baptism 
arrived. ‘They were seated at table; the figure of 
Mr. Kirke entered, but the Laird of Duchray, by 
some unaccountable fatality, neglected to perform 
the prescribed ceremony. Mr. Kirke retired by 
another door, and was seen no more. It is firmly 
believed that he is, at this day, in Fairyland.’’— 
(Sketches of Perthshire, p. 254.) 

[The treatise by Robert Kirke, here mentioned, 
was dee of in the year 1691, but not printed till 
1815. 


Nore I, p. 161.—CLAcHAN oF ABERFOIL.—I do 
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not know how this might stand in Mr. Osbaldi- 
stone’s day, but I can assure the reader, whose 
curiosity may lead him to visit the scenes of these 
romantic adventures, that the Clachan of Aberfoil 
now affords a very comfortable little inn. If he 
chances to be a Scottish antiquary, it will be an 
additional recommendation to bim, that he will 
find himself in the vicinty of the Rev. Dr. Patrick 
Grahame, minister of the gospel at Abertoil, whose 
urbanity in communicating information on the 
subject of national antiquities, is scarce exceeded 
even by the stores of legendary lore which he has 
accumulated.— Original Note. The respectable 
clergyman alluded to has been dead for some years. 
[See note H, page 149.] 
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No. L—ADVERTISEMENT 
ZOR THE APPREHENSION OF ROB ROY, 


{rom the Hdinburgh Hvening Courant, Jane 18 

to June 21, 4.p. 1732. No. 1058.) 
“Taat Robert Campbell, commonly known by the 
name of Rob Roy MacGregor, being lately intrust- 
ed by several noblemen and gentlemen with con- 
siderable sums for buying cows for them in the 
Highlands, has treacherously gone off with the 
money, to the value of £1000 sterling, which he 
carries along with him. All Magistrates and Offi- 
cers of his Majesty’s forces are intreated to scize 
upon the said Rob Roy, and the money which he 
carries with him, until the persons concerned in 
the money be heard against him; and that notice 
be given, when he is apprehended, to the keepers 
of the Exchange Coffee-house at Edinburgh, and 
the keeper of the Coffee-house at Glasgow, where 
' the parties concerned will be advertised, and the 
seizers shall be very reasonably rewarded for their 
pains.”’ 

It is unfortunate that this Hue and Cry, which 
is afterward repeated in the same paper, contains 
no description of Rob Roy’s person, which, of 
course, we must suppose to have been pretty gener- 
ally known. As it is directed against Rob Roy 
personally, it would seem to exclude the idea of 
the cattle being carried off by his partner, Mac- 
Donald, who would certainly have been mentioned 
in the advertisement, if the creditors concerned 
bad supposed him to be in possession of the money. 


No. I..—LETT4RS 


FROM AND TO THE DUKE OF MONTROSE RESPECT- 
ING ROB ROY’S ARREST OF MR. GRAHAME OF 
KILLEARN. 

The Duke of Montrose to ———————* 
“Glasgow, the 21st November, 1716. 

““My Lorp,—I was surprised last night with the 
account of a very remarkable instance of the inso- 
lence of that very notorious rogue Rob Roy, whom 
your lordship has often heard named, The honor 
of his Majesty’s Government being concerned in 
it, I thought it my duty to acquaint your lordship 
of the particulars by an express. 


*Tt does not appear to whom this letter was ad- 
dressed. Certainly, from its style and tenor, it 
was designed for some person high in rank and 
oflice—perhaps the King’s Advocate for the time. 


““Mr. Grahame of Killearn (wHom I have had oc- 
casion to mention frequently to you, for the good 
service he did last winter during the rebellion) hav- 
ing the charge of my Highland estate, went to 
Monteath, which is a part of it, on Monday last, 
to bring in my rents, it being usual for him to be 
there for two or three nights together at this time 
of the year, inacountry house, for the conveniency 
of meeting the tenants, upon that account. The 
same night, about 9 of the clock, Rob Roy, with a 
party of those ruffians whom he hasstill kept about 
him since the late rebellion, surrounded the house 
where Mr. Grahame was with some of my tenants 
doing his business, ordered his men to present their 
guns in att the windows of the room where he was 
sitting, while he himself at the same time with 
others entered at the door, with cocked pistols, and 
made Mr. Grahame prisoner, carreing him away 
to the hills with the money he had got, his books 
and papers, and my tenants’ bonds for their fines, 
amounting to above a thousand pounds sterling, 
whereof the one-half had been paid last year, and 
the other was to have been paid now; and att the 
same time had the insolence to cause him to write 
a letter to me (the copy of which is enclosed) offer- 
ing me terms of a treaty. 

“That your Lordship may have the better view 
of this matter, it will be necessary that I should 
inform you, that this fellow has now, of a long 
time, put himself at the head of the Clan M‘Gre- 
gor, arace of people who in all-ages have distin. 
guished themselves beyond others, by robberies, 
depredations, and murders, and have been the con- 
stant harbourers and entertainers of vagabonds and 
loose people. From the time of the Revolution ha 
has taken every opportunity to appear against the 
Government, acting rather as a robber than doing 
any real service to those whom he pretended to 
appear for, and has really done more mischief to 
the countrie than all the other Highlanders: have 
done. 

“Some three or four years before the last rebel- 
lion broke out, being overburdened with debts, he 
quitted his ordinary residence, and removed some 
twelve or sixteen miles farther into the Highlands, 
putting himself under the protection of the Earl of 
Bredalbin, When my Lord Cadogan was in the 
Highlands, he ordered his house att this place to 
be burnt, which your Lordship sees he now places 
to my account, 

“This obliges him to return to the same coun. 
trie he went from, being a most rugged inaccessi. 
ble place, where he took up his residence anew 
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amongst his own friends and relations; but well} give your word not to trouble or prosecute him 


judging that it was possible to surprise him, he, 
with about forty-five of his followers, went to In- 
verary, and made a sham surrender of their arms 
to Coll Campbell of Finab, Commander of one of 
the Independent Companies, and returned home 
with his men, each of them having the Coll.’s pro- 
tection. This happened in the beginning of sum- 
mer last; yet not long after he appeared with his 
men twice in arms, in opposition to the King’s 
troops. and one of those times attackt them, res- 
cued a prisoner from them, and all this while sent 
abroad his party through the countrie, plundering 
the countrie people, and amongst the rest some of 
my tenants. 

** Being informed of these disorders after I came 
to Scotland, I applied to Lieut -Genll. Carpenter, 
who ordered three parties from Glasgow. Stirling, 
and Finlarig, to march in the night by different 
routes, in order to surprise him and his men in 
their houses, which would have its effect certainly, 
if the great rains that happened to fall that verie 
night had not retarded the march of the troops, so 
as some of the parties came too late to the stations 
that they were ordered for. All that could be done 
upon the occasion was to burn a countrie house, 
where Rob Roy then resided, after some of his 
clan had, from the rocks, fired upon the king’s 
troops, by which a grenadier was killed 

“Mr. Grahame of Killearn, being my deputy- 
sheriff in that countrie, went along with the party 
that marched from Stirling, and doubtless will now 
meet with the worse treatment from that barbar- 
ous people on that account. Besides, that he is 
my relation, and that they know how active he 
has been in the service of the Government—all 
which, your Lordship may believe, puts me under 
very great concern for the gentleman, while, at the 
same time, I can foresee no manner of way how to 
relieve him, other than to leave him to chance and 
his own mnanagement. 

““T had my thoughts before of proposing to Gov- 
ernment the building of some barracks as the only 
expedient for suppressing these rebels, and secur- 
ing the peace of the countrie, and in that view I 
spoke to Genll. Carpenter, who has now a scheme 
of it in his hands: and lam persuaded that will 
be the true method for restraining them effect- 
ually, but, in the meantime, it will be necessary to 
lodge some of the troops in those places, upon 
which I intend to write to the Generall. 

‘*T am sensible I have troubled your Lordship 
with « very long letter, which I should be ashamed 
ot, were I myself singly concerned; but where the 
honour of the King’s Government is touched, I 
need make no apologie, and I shall only beg leave 
to add, that I am, with great respect, and truth, 

** My Lord, 
“yr. Lords. most humble and obedient servant, 
‘* MONTROSE,” 


{COPY OF GRAHAME OF KILLEARN’S LETTER, EN- 
CLOSED IN THE PRECEDING. 


‘*Chappellarroch, Nov. 19th, 1716. 

*““MaAy IT PLEASE YOUR GRaAcE,—I am obliged to 

ive your Grace the trouble of this, by Robert 

oy’s commands, being so unfortunate at present 
as to be his prisoner. I refer the way and manner 
I was apprehended, to the bearer, and shall only, in 
short, acquaint your Grace with the demands, 
which are, that your Grace shall discharge him of 
all soumes he owes your Grace, and give him the 
soume of 3400 merks for his loss and damages sus- 
tained by him, both at Craigrostown and at his 


afterwards; till which time he carries me, all the 
money I received this day, my books and bonds 
for entress, not yet paid, along with him, with as- 
surance of hard usage, if any party are sent after 
him. The soume | received this day, conform to 
the nearest computation I can make before several 
of the gentlemen, is 8227£. 2sh. 8d, Scots, of which 
I gave them notes. I shall wait your Grace’s re. 
turn, and ever am, 
“Your Grace’s most obedient, faithful, 
‘ “humble servant, 
Sie subscribitur, “ JoHN GRAHAME.” 


THE DUKE OF MONTROSE TO 
28th Nov. 1716—Killearn’s Release. 


“Glasgow, 28th Nov , 1716. 
“Srr,—Having acquainted you by my last, of the 
21st instant, of what had happened to my friend, 
Mr Grahame of Killearn, I’m very glad now to 
tel] you, that last night I was very agreeably sur- 
prised with Mr Grahame’s coming here himself, 


| and giving me the first account I had had of him 


from the time of his being carried away. It seems 
Rob Roy, when he came to consider a little better 
of it, found that he cou!d not mend his matters by 
retuining Killearn his prisoner, which could only 
expose him still the more to the justice of the Gov- 
ernment, and therefore thought fit to dismiss him 
on Sunday evening last, having kept him from the 
Monday night before, under a very uneasy kind of 
restraint, being obliged to change continually from 
place to place He gave him back the books, pa- 
pers, and bonds, but kept the money. 
“Tam, with great truth, Sir, 
““your most humble servant, 
“MONTROSE.” 


{Some papers connected with Rob Roy Macgre- 
gor, signed *‘ Ro. Campbell,”’ in 1711, were lately 
presented to the Society of Antiquaries. One of 
these is a kind of contract between the Duke of 
Montrose and Rob Roy, by which the latter un- 
dertakes to de iver within a given time “’ Sixtie 
good and sufficient Kintaill highland Cowes, be- 
twixt the age of five and nine years, at fourtene 
pounds Scotts per piece, with ane bull to the bar- 
gane, and that at the head dykes of Buchanan 
upon the twenty-eight day of May next.’’—Dated 
December, 1711.—See Proceedings, vol. vii. p. 258. ] 


No. II.—CHALLENG@ BY ROB ROY. 


“Ros Roy to ane high and might Prince, JAMES 
DuKE or MONTROSE. 

“Tn charity to your Grace’s couradge and con- 
duct, please know, the only way too retrive both 
is to treat Rob Roy like himself, in appointing 
your highness tyme and choise of armes, that att 
once you may extirpt your inveterat enemy, or 
putt a period to your punny (puny?) life in fall- 
ing gloriously by his hands. That impertinent 
criticks or flaterer’s may not brand me ffor chal- 
lenging a man’s repute of a poor dastardly soul, 
let such know that I admitt of the tuo great supor- 
ter’s of his caracter and the captaine of his bands 
to joyne with himinthecomhate. Then sure your 
Grace wont have the impudence to clamour att 
court ffor multitudes to hunt me like a fox, under 
pretence that I am not to be found above ground. 
This saves your Grace and the troupes any furder 
trouble of searching; that is, if your ambitione of 
glory press ye to embrace this unqecald venture 


house, Auchinehisallen; and that your Grace shail | offerd of Rob’s head. But if your Grace piety, 
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prudence, and cowardise, fforbidds hazerding this 
gentlemany expedient, then let your desvre of 
peace restore what you have robed from me by the 
tirrany of your present cituatione, otherwayes 
your overthrow or mine is determind; and adver- 
tise your friends never more to look for the fre- 
quent civility payed them, of sending them home 
without their arms only. Even their ttormer crav- 
ings wont purchass that favor; soe your Grace by 
this has peace in your offer, if the sound of warr 
be ffrightfull, and choose you qik’, your good 
friend or mortall enemy.”’ 


This singular rhodomontadce is enclosed in a let- 
ter to a friend of Rob Roy, probably a retainer of 
the Duke of Argyle in Isla, which is in these 
words:— 

‘“Srr,—Receive the inclosed paper, qn you are 
takeing your Botle; it will divert yorself and com- 
erads. J gote noe news since I seed you, only qt 
wee had before about the Spainyard’s is like to 
continue. If I'll got any further account about 
them I’ll be sure to let you hear of it, and till then 
I will not write any more till Ill] have mor sure 
account, and J am Sir, your affec Cx [cousin], and 
most humble servant, Ro: Roy.’’ 

“Apryle 16th 1719. 

“To Mr Patrick Anderson, 

“at Llay— These.” Fr: R. R. 

The seal, @ stag—no bad emblem of a wild cate- 
ran. 


It appears from the envelope that Rob Roy still 
continued to act as Intelligencer to the Duke of 
Argyle, and his agents. The war he alludes to is 
probably some vague report of invasion from 
Spain. Such rumors were likely enough to be 
afloat, in consequence of the disembarkation of the 
troops who were taken at Glensheal in the preced- 
ing year, 1718. 


_ No. IV.—LETTER, 


FROM ROBERT CAMPBELL, alias M‘GREGOR, COM- 
MONLY CALLED ROB ROY, TO FIELD-MARSHAL 
WADE, 


Then receiving the submission of disaffected 
Chieftains and Clans.* 
“Srr,—The great humanity with which you have 
constantly acted in the discharge of the trust re- 
posed in you, and your ever having made use of 
the great powers with which you were vested as 
the means of doing good and charitable offices to 
such as ye found proper objects of compassion, 
will, I hope, excuse my importunity in endeavour- 
ing to approve myself not absolutely unworthy of 
that mercy and favour which your Excellency has 
so generously procured from his Majesty for others 
in my unfortunate circumstances. I am very sen- 
sible nothing can be alledged sufticient to excuse 
so great a crime as I have been guilty of it, that of 
Rebellion. But I humbly beg leave to lay before 
your Excellency some particulars in the circum. 
stance of my guilt, which, I hope, will extenuate 


* This curious epistle is copied from an authen- 
tic narrative of Marshal Wade’s proceedings in the 
Highlands, communicated by the late eminent an- 
tiquary, George Chalmers, Esq., to Mr, Robert 
Jamieson, of the Register House, Edinburgh, and 
published in the Appendix to an Edition of Burt's 
Letters from the North of Scotland, 2 vols., 8vo, 
Edinburgh, 1818, 


it in some measure. It was my misfortune, at the 
time the Rebellion broke out, to be liable to legal 
diligence and caption, at the Duke of Montrose’s 
instance, for debt alledged due to him. ‘To avoid 
being flung into prison, as I must certainly have 
been, had I followed my real inclinations in join- 
ing the King’s troops at Stirling, I was forced to 
take party with the adherents of the Pretender; 
for the country being all in arms, it was neither 
safe nor indeed possible for me to stand neuter. I 
should not, however, plead my being forced into 
that unnatural rebellion against his Majesty, King 
George, if I could not at the same time assure your 
Excellency, that I not only avoided acting oifen- 
sively against his Majesty’s forces upon all occa- 
sions, but on the contrary, sent his Grace the Duke 
of Argyle all the intelligence I could from time to 
time, of the strength and situation of the rebels; 
which I hope his Grace will do me the justice to 
acknowledge. As to the debt to the Duke of Mon- 
trose, I have discharged it to the utmost farthing. 
I beg your Excellency would be persuaded that, 
had it been in my power, as it was in my inclina- 
tion, I should always have acted for the service of 
his Majesty King George, and that one reason of 
my begging the favour of your intercession with 
his Majesty for the pardon of my life, is the earnest 
desire [ have to employ it in his service, whose 
goodness, justice, and humanity, are so conspicu- 
ous to all mankind.—J am, with all duty and re- 
spect, your Excellency’s most, &c., 
‘‘ROBERT CAMPBELL.” 


No. V.—LETTER. 
ESCAPE OF ROB ROY FROM THE DUKE OF ATHOLE. 


‘Tue following copy of a letter which passed from 


one clergyman of the Church of Scotland to an- 
other, was communicated to me by John Gregor- 
son, Esq., of Ardtornish. The escape of Rob Roy 
is mentioned, like other interesting news of the 
time with which it is intermingled. The disagree- 
ment between the Dukes of Athole and Argyle 
seems to have animated the former against Rob 
Roy, as one of Argyle’s partisans. 


‘‘REV. AND DEAR BROTHER, 

Yrs of the 28th Jun I had by the bearer, Im 
pleased yo have got back again yr Delinquent 
which may probably safe you of the trouble of her 
child. I’m sory I’ve yet very little of certain news 
to give you from Court tho’ I’ve seen all the last 
weekes prints, only I find in them a passage which 
is all the account I can give you of the Indemnity 
yt when the estates of forfaulted Rebells Comes to 
be sold all Just deb:s Documented are to be pre- 
ferred to Officers of the Court of enquiry. The 
Bill in favours of that Court against the Lords of 
Session in Scotland is past the house of Commons 
and Come before the Lords which is thought to be 
considerably more ample yn formerly wt respect to 
the Disposeing of estates Canvassing and paying 
of Debts. ) 
gans accounts is droped but it wants Confirma- 
tione here as yet. Oxford’s tryals should be en- 
tered upon Saturday last. We hear that the Duch- 
ess of Argyle is wt child, I doe not hear yt the 
Divisions at Court are any thing abated or of any 
appearance of the Dukes having any thing of his 
Maj: favour. T heartily wish the present humours 
at Court may not prove an encouragmt to watch- 
full and restles enemies, 

My accounts of Rob Rey his escape are yt after 
several] Embassies between his Grace (who I hear 
did Correspond wt some at Court about it) and 


It’s said yt the examinatione of Cadu- - 


Te =) 
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APPENDIX TO THE INTRODUCTION. 


Rob he at length upon promise of protectione Came 
to waite upon the Duke & being presently secured 
his Grace sent post to Edr to acquent the Court of 
his being aprehended & call his friends at Edr and 
to desire a party from Gen Carpinter to receive and 
bring him to Kdr which party came the length of 
Kenross in Fife, he was to be delivered to them by 
a party his Grace had demanded from the Govern- 
our at Perth, who when upon their march towards 
Dunkell to receive him, were mete wt and returned 
by his Grace having resolved to deliver him by a 
party of his own men and left Rob at Logierate 
under a strong guard till yt party should be ready 
to receive him. This space of time Rob had Im- 
ployed in taking the other dram heartily wt the 
Guard & qn all were pretty hearty, Rob is deliver- 
ing a letter for his wife to a servant to whom he 
most needs deliver some private instructions at the 
Door (for his wife) where he’s attended wt on the 
Guard. When serious in this privat Conversa- 
tione he is making some few steps carelessly from 
the Door about the house till he comes closs by this 
horse which he soon mounted and made off. This 
is no small mortifican to the guard because of the 
delay it give to there hopes of a Considerable addi- 
tionall charge agt John Roy.* my wife was upon 
Thursday last delivered of a Son after sore travell 
of which she still continues very weak. I give yr 
Lady hearty thanks for the Highland plaid. It’s 
good cloath but it does not answer the sett I sent 
some time agae wt McArthur & tho it had I told 
in my last yt my wife was obliged to provid herself 
to finish her bed before she was lighted but I know 
yt letr came not timely to yr hand I’m sory 

had not mony to send by the bearer having no 
thought of it & being exposed to some little expen- 
ses last week but I expect some sure occasion when 

order by a letter to receive it. excuse this 

freedom from &c. 

“Manse of Comrie, July 2d, 1717. 

Sirakiie yr lady Lawish amy oboe hs og. 
aer Daughter much Joy.” 


No. VI.—HIGHLAND WOOING. 


THERE are many productions of the Scottish 
Ballad Pocts upon the lion-like mode of wooing 
practised by the ancient Highlanders when they 
had a fancy for the person (or property) of a Low- 
land damsel. One example is found in Mr. Robert 
Jamieson’s Popular Scottish Songs:— 


Bonny Babby Livingstone 
Gaed out to see the kye, 

And she has met with Glenlyon, 

’ Who has stolen her away. 


He took frae her her sattin coat, 
But an her silken gown, 

Syne roud her in his tartan plaid, 
And happd her round and roun’. 


In another ballad we are told how— 
Four-and-twenty Hieland men, 
Came doun by Fiddoch side, | 
And they have sworn a deadly aith, 
Jean Muir suld be a bride: 


And they have sworn a deadly aith, 
Ilke man upon his durke, 

That she should wed with Duncan Ger, 
Or they’d make bloody worke. 


*®7.e, John the Red—John Duke of Argyle, so 
called from his complexion, more commonly styled 
“Red-John the Warriour,”’ 
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This last we have from tradition, but there are 
many others in the collections of Scottish Ballads 
to the same purpose. 

The achievement of Robert Oig, or young Rob 
Roy, as the Lowlanders called him, was celebrated 
in a ballad, of which there are twenty different and 
various editions. The tune is lively and wild, and 
we select the following words from memory :— 


Rob Roy is frae the Hielands come, 
Down to the Lowland border; 

And he has stolen that lady away, 
To haud his house in order. 


He set her on a milk-white steed, 
Of none he stood in awe; 

Untill they reached the Hieland hills, 
Aboon the Balmaha’!* 


Saying, Be content, be content, 
Be content with me, lady; 
Where will ye find in Lennox land 
Sae braw aman as me, lady? 


Rob Roy he was my father called, 
MacGregor was his name, lady; 
A’ the country, far and near, 
Have heard MacGregor’s fame, lady. 
A 


He was a hedge about his friends, 
A heckle to his foes, lady; 

If any man did him gainsay, 
He felt his deadly blows, lady. 


Tam as bold, I am as bold, 
T am as bold and more, lady; 
Any man that doubts my word, 
May try my gude claymore, lady. 


Then be content, be content, 
Be content with me, lady; 

For now you are my wedded wife, 
Until the day you die, lady. 


No. VII.—GHLUNE DHU. 


Tue following notices concerning this Chief fell 
under the Auther’s eye while the sheets were in 
the act of going through the press. They occur 
in manuscript memoirs, written by a-person inti- 
mately acquainted with the incidents of 1745. 

This Chief had the important task intrusted to 
him of defending the Castle of Doune, in which the 
Chevalier placed a garrison to protect his commu- 
nication with the Highlands, and to repel any sal- 
lies which might be made from Stirling Castle— 
Ghlune Dhu distinguished himself by his good con- 
duct in this charge. 

Ghlune Dhu is thus described:—“‘Glengyle is, 
in person, a tall handsome man, and has more of 
the mien of the ancient heroes than our modern 
fine gentlemen are possessed of. He is honest and 
disinterested to a proverb—extremely modest— 
brave and intrepid—and born one of the best par- 
tisans in Europe. In short, the whole people of 
that country declared that never did men live under 
so mild a governmeut as Glengyle’s, not a man 
having so much as lost a chicken while he continued 
there.” 

It would appear from this curious passage, that 
Glengyle—not Stewart of Balloch, as averred in a 
note on Waverley—commanded the garrison of 
Doune. Balloch might, no doubt, succeed Mac- 
Gregor in the situation. 


* A pass on the eastern margin of Loch Lomond, 
and an entrance to the Highlands. 
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NOTES TO A LEGEND OF MONTROSE. 


Nore A, p. 214.—Caprain DatGrrry or PREs- 
TONPANS.—[The character of Sergeant M’ Alpin 
may probably be founded on that of the Author’s 
old acquaintance Dalgetty of Prestonpans, whose 
name has been immortalized in the *‘Legend of 
Montrose’ The Author in his Autobiography 
speaks of him thus:— 

I remained some weeks at Prestonpans, a cir- 
cumstance not worth mentioning, excepting to 
record my juvenile intimacy with an old military 
veteran, Dalgetty by name, who had pitched his 
tent in that little village, after all his campaigns 
subsisting upon an ensign’s half-pay, though called 
by courtesy a Captain. As this old gentleman, 
who had been in all the German wars, found very 
few to listen to his tales of military feats, he 
formed a sort of alliance with me, and [ used inva- 
riably to attend him for the pleasure of hearing 
those communications. Sometimes our conversa- 
tion turned on the American war, which was then 
raging. It was about the time of Burgoyne’s un- 
fortunate expedition, to which my Captain and IT 
augured different conclusions. Somebody had 
showed me a map of North America, and, struck 
with the rugged appearance of the country, and 
the quantity of lakes, I expressed some doubts on 
the subject of the General’s arriving safely at the 
end of his journey, which were very indignantly 
refuted by the Captain. The news of the Saratoga 
disaster, while it gave me a little triumph, rather 
shook my intimacy with the veteran.’’] 


Nore B, p. 258.—Lirerat TRANSLATION.—The 
admirers of pure Celtic antiquity, notwithstand- 
ing the elegance of the above translation, may 
be desirous to see a literal translation from the 
original Gaelic, which we therefore sudjoin; and 
have only to add, that the original is deposited 
with Mr. Jedediah Cleishbotham. 


Literal Transtation.—The hail-blast had drifted 
away upon the wings of the gale of autumn. 
The sun looked from between the clouds, pale as 
the wounded hero who rears his head feebly on the 
heath when the roar of battle hath passed over him. 

Finele,, the Lady of the Castle, came forth to see 
her maidens pass to the herds with their leglins.* 

There sat an orphan maiden beneath the old oak- 
tree of appointment. The withered leaves fell 
around her, and her heart was more withered than 
they. 

The parent, of the ice [poetically taken for the 
frost] still congealed the hail-drops in her hair; 
they were like the specks of white ashes on the 
twisted boughs of the blackened and half-con- 
sumed oak that blazes in the hall. 

And the maiden said, ‘Give me comfort, Lady, 
Tam an orphan child.” And the Lady replied, 
“How can I give that which I have not? I am 
the widow of a slain lord,—the mother of a per- 
ished chiid. When I fled in my fear from the 
vengeance of my husband’s foe, our bark was over- 
whelmed in the tide, and my infant perished, 
This was on St. Bridget’s morn, near the strong 
Lyns of Campsie. May ill luck light upon the 
day.’ And the maiden answered, “It was on St. 
Bridget’s morn, and twelve harvests before this 
time, that the fishermen of Campsie drew in their 
nets neither grilse nor salmon, but an infant half 
dead, who hath since lived in misery, and must die, 
unless she is now aided,"’ And the lady answered, 
“Blessed be St. Bridget and her morn, for these are 


*Millk-pails, 


the dark eyes and the faleon look of my slain lord; 
and thine shall be the inheritance of his widow.” 
And she called for her waiting attendants, and she 
bade them clothe that maiden in silk, and in sunite: 
and the pearls which they wove among her black 
tresses were whiter than the frozen hail-drops. 


Nore C, p. 264.—FIDES ET FIDUCIA SUNT RE- 
LATIVA.—The military men of the times agreed 
upon dependencies of honor, as they called them, 
with‘all the metaphysical argumentation of civil- 
ians or school divines. 

The English officer to whom Sir James Turner 
was prisoner after the rout at Uttoxeter demanded 
his parole of honor not to go beyond the walls of 
Hull without liberty. ‘‘He brought me the mes- 
sage himself—I told him I was ready to do so, pro- 
vided he removed his guards from me, for fides et 
fiducia sunt relativa; and if he took my word for 
my fidelity, he was obliged to trust it, otherwise it 
was needless for him to seek it, and in vain for me 
to give it; and therefore I beseeched him either to 
give trust to my word, which I would not break, 
or his own guards, who I supposed would not de- 
ceive him. In this manner | dealt with him, be- 
cause I knew him to be a scholar.’’—Turner’s 
Memoirs, p. 80. The English ofticer allowed the 
strength of the reasoning; but that concise reasoner 
Cromwell soon put an end to the dilemma: ‘‘Sir 
James Turner must give his parole, or be laid in 
irons,’’ 


Nore D, p. 293.—WrarrHEs.—A species of 
apparition, similar to what the Germans call a 
Double-Granger, was believed in by the Celtic 
tribes, and is still considered as an emblem of mis 
fortune or death. Mr. Kirk (see Note to Rob Roy, 
p. 665), the minister of Aberfoil, who will no doubt 
be able to tell us more of the matter should he 
ever come back from Fairy-land, gives us the fol. 
lowing:— 

‘Some men of that exalted sight, either by art 
or nature, have told me they have seen at these 
meetings a double man, or the shape of some man 
in two places, that is, a superterranean and a 
subterranean inhabitant perfectly resembling one 
another in all points, whom he, notwithstanding, 
could easily distinguish one from another by some 
secret tokens and operations, and so go speak to 
the man his neighbour and familiar, passing by the 
apparition or resemblance of him. They avouch 
that every element and diXerent state of being have 
animals resembling those of another element, as 
there be fishes at sea resembling Monks of late 
order in all their hoods and dresses, so as the 
Roman invention of good and bad demons and 
guardian angels particularly assigned, is called by 
them ane ignorant mistake, springing only from 
this originall. They call this reflex man a Co- 
Walker, every way like the man, as a twin-brother 
and companion haunting him as his shadow, as is 
that seen and known among men resembling the 
originall, both before and after the originall is 
dead, and-was also often seen of old to enter a 
hous, by which the people knew that the person 
of that liknes was to visit them within a few days. 
This copy, echo, or living picture, goes at last to his 
own herd. It accompanied that person so long and 
frequently for ends best known to its selve, whether 
to guard him from the secret assaults of some of its 
own folks, or only as an sportfull ape to counter. 
feit all his actions. ’’—Kirk’s Secret Commonwealth, 
p. 3 
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aPPENDIX TO THE LEGEND OF MONTROSE. 


The two following apparitions, resembling the 
vision of Allan M’Aulay in the text, occur in a 
treatise on The Second Sight, etc. By Theophilus 
Insulanus, published at Edinburgh, 1763, 12mo. 

“Barbara Macpherson, relict of the deceased Mr. 
Alexander MacLeod, late minister of St. Kilda, 
informed me the natives of that island had a par- 
ticular kind of second sight, which is always a fore- 
runner of their approaching end. Some months 


tion, resembling themselves in all respects as to 
their person, features, or clothing. This image, 
seemingly animated, walks with them in the 
field in broad daylight; and if they are employed 


in delving, harrowing, seed-sowing, or any other 
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resembling herself in shape and attire, walking 
solitarily at no great distance from her, and being 
surprised at the apparition, to make further trial, 
she put the back part of her upper garment fore- 
most, and anon the phantom was dressed in the 


| Same manner, which made her uneasy, believing it 


occupation, they are at the same time mimicked by | 


this ghostly visitant. My informer added farther, 
that having visited a sick person of the inhabitants, 
she had the curiosity to inquire of him if at any 
time he had seen any resemblance of himself as 
above described; he answered in the aflirmative, 
and told her, that to make farther trial, as he was 
going out of his house of a morning, he put on 
straw-rope garters instead of those he formerly 
used, and having gone to the fields, his other self 
appeared in such garters. The conclusion was, the 
sick man died of that ailment, and she no longer 
questioned the truth of those remarkable presages’’ 
(p. 8). 

“Margaret McLeod, an honest woman advanced 
in years, informed me, that when she was a young 
woman in the family of Grishirnish, a dairy-maid, 
who daily used to herd the calves in a park close 
to the house, observed, at different times, a woman 


portended some fatal consequence to herself. In a 
short time thereafter she was seized with a fever, 


/which brought her to her end; and before her 
before they sicken they are haunted with an appari- | 


sickness, and on her deathbed, declared this Second 
Sight to severals’’ (p. 20). 


Nore E, p. 806.—Anprew M‘Donarp.—[ These 
verses of M*Donald’s, given by the author as a 
translation of a “‘little Gaelic song,’ occur as Air 
XXvil., with several verbal variations, in ‘‘Love 
and Loyalty, an opera,’’ included in the posthu- 
mous volume entitled, ‘“The Miscellaneous works 
of A. M‘Donald, including the Tragedy of Vi- 
monda,’’ etc., Lond. 1791, 8vo. The author, 


| Andrew M‘Donald, was born at Leith, the son of 


George Donald, a gardener there, in the year 1755. 
He was educated at Edinburgh, and was ordained 
deacon in the Episcopal Church of Scotland by 
Bishop Forbes in 1775. At this time he prefixed 
Mac to his name, and two years later had the 


charge of a chapel near Glasglow, but owing to 


some disputes he left that city, and devoted him. 


self to literature, first at Edinburgh, and latterly 


'—to follow out his theatrical speculations—in 


London, where he died in great poverty at Kent- 
ish Town, 28d August 1790, ‘‘falling a victim, at 
the age of thirty-five, to sickness, disappointment, 


/and misfortune.’’] 


APPENDIX TO THE LEGEND OF MONTROSE. 


No. I. 


Tue scarcity of my late friend’s poem may be 
an excuse for adding the spirited conclusion of 
Clan Alpin’s Vow.* The Clan Gregor as met in 
the ancient Church of Balquhidder. The head of 
Drummond-Ernoch is placed on thealtar, covered 
for a time with the banner of the tribe. The Chief 
of the tribe advances to the altar:— 


‘And pausing, on the banner gazed; 
Then cried in scorn, with finger raised, 
‘This was the boon of Scotland’s king;’ 
And, with a quick and angry fling, 
Tossing the pageant screen away, 

The dead man’s head before him lay. 
Unmoved he scann’d the visage o’er, 
The clotted locks were dark with gore, 
The features with convulsion grim, 

The eyes contorted, sunk, and dim, 

But unappall’d, in angry mood, 

With lowering brow, unmoved he stood 
Upon the head his bared right-hand 

He laid, the other grasp’d his brand; 
Then kneeling, cried, ‘To Heaven I swear 
This deed of death 1 own, and share; 
As truly, fully mine, as though 

This my right hand had dealt the blow; 
Come then, our foemen, one, come all: 
{f to revenge this caitiff’s fall 


* [Olan Alpin’s Vow; a Fragment, by Alexander 
Boswell of Auchinleck, was printed for private 
circulation, Hdinburgh, 1811.] 


One blade is bared, one bow is drawn, 
Mine everlasting peace I pawn, 

To claim from them, or claim from him, 
In retribution, limb for limb. 

In sudden fray, or open strife, 

This steel shall render life for life.’ 


“He ceased; and at his beckoning nod, 
The clansmen to the altar trod; 
And not a whisper breath’d around, 
And nought was beard of mortal sound, 
Save from the clanking arms they bore, 
That rattled on the marble floor; 
And each, as he approach’d in haste, 
Upon the scalp his right hand placed; 
With livid lip, and gather’d brow, 
Each utter’d, in his turn, the vow. 

Fierce Malcolm watch’d the passing scene, 
And search’d them through with glances keen. 
Then dash’d a tear-drop from his eye; 
Unbid it came—he knew not why. 

Exulting high, he towering stood: 
‘Kinsmen,’ he cried, ‘of Alpin’s blood, 
And worthy of Clan Alpin’s name, 
Unstain’d by cowardice and shame, 

EF’ en do, spare nocht, in time of ill, 
Shall be Clan Alpin’s legend still!’ ” 


No. II. 


Tr has been disputed whether the children of the 
Mist were actual MacGregors, or whether they 
were not outlaws named MacDonald, belonging to 
Ardnamurchan. The following act of the Privy 
Council seems to decide the question :— 


672 NOTES TO THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 


“Bornpuran, 4/2 Hebruary 1589. 


presented to them, and there avowing the sd mur- 


“The same day the Lords of Secret Council be: | der to have been committed by their communion, 


ing crediblie informed of the cruel and mischeivous 
proceeding of the wicked Clangrigor, 3o lang con- 
tinueing in blood, slaughters, herships, manifest 
reifts, and stouths committed upon his Hieness’ 
peaceable and good subjects; inhabiting the coun- 
tries ewest the brays of the Highlands, thir money 
years bygone; but specially heir after the cruel 
murder of umquhill Jo. Drummond of Drum- 
moneyryuch, his Majesties proper tennant, and 
ane of his fosters of Glenartney, committed upon 
the day of last bypast, be certain of 
the said clan, be ye council and determination of 
the haill, avow and to defend the authors therof 
qoever wald persew for revenge of the same, quhill 
the said Jo. was occupied in seeking of venison to 
his Heiness, at command of Pat. Lord Drummond, 
stewart of Stratharne, and principal forrester of 
Glenartney; the Queen, his Majesties dearest 
spouse, being yn shortlie looked for to arrive in 
this realm. lLikeas, after the murder committed, 
the authors therof cutted off the said umquhill Jo. 
Prummond’s head, and carried the same to the 
Laird of M‘Grigor, who, and the haill surname of 
M‘Grigors, purposely conveined upon the Sunday 
therafter, at the Kirk of Buchquhidder,; quhair 
they caused the said umquhill Joln’s head to be 


council, and determination, laid their hands upon 
the pow, and in eithnik, and barbarous manner, 
swear to defend the authors of the sd murder, in 
maist proud contempt of our soverain Lord and 
his authoritie, and in evil example to others wicked 
limmaris to do the like, give this sall be suffered 
to remain unpunished.” 

Then follows a commission of the Earls of 
Huntly, Argyle, Athole, Montrose, Pat. Lord 
Drummond, Ja. Commendator of Incheffray, And, 
Campbel of Lochinnel, Duncan Campbel of Ard. 
kinglas, Lauchlane M‘intosh of Dunnauchtane, Sir 
Jo. Murrya of Tullibarden, knt., Geo. Buchanan 
of that lik, and And. M‘arlane of Ariquocher, 
to search for and apprehend Alaster M‘Grigor of 
Glenstre (and a number of others nominatim), ‘“‘and 
all others of the said Claugrigor, or the assistars, 
culpable of the said odious murther, or of thift, 
reset of thift, herships, and sornings, quherever 
they may be apprehended. And if they refuse to 
be taken, or flees to strengths and houses, to pursue 
and assege them with fire aud sword, and this 
commission toendure for the space of three years.” 

Such was the system of police in 1589, and such 
the state of Scotland nearly thirty years after the 
Reformation. 


NOTES TO THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 


Norse A, p. 317.—Tae Famity or Srarr.—f{lt 
may be regretted that the Author had not adhered 
to his original purpose as here stated. In his In- 
troduction to the Chronicles of the Canongate (vide 
vol. xix.),; when referring to the sources or ma- 
terials of his novels, he says, ‘‘I may mention, for 
example’s sake, that the terrible catastrophe of the 
Bride of Lammermoor actually occurred ina Scot. 
tish family of rank. ... It is unnecessary fur- 
ther to withdraw the real veil from this scene of 
family distress, nor, although it occurred more 
than a hundred years since, might it be altogether 
agreeable to the representatives of the families 
concerned in the narrative. It may be proper to 
say, that the events are imitated; but J had neither 
the means nor intention of copying the manners, or 
tracing the characters, of the persons concerned in 
the real story.” 

The regret, however, is not in his stating that the 
tragical event said to have happened in the family 
of Dalrymple of Stair in 1669 had suggested the 
catastrophe, but in seemingly connecting the story 
itself with the history of that family, by quoting 
so fully the scandal and satirical verses of a later 
period. ] 


Nore B, p. 821.—AutTnor’s InuNEss AND Dre: 
TATION OF THE Noven.—(From Lockhart’s Me 
motrs of Scott.) ['‘ Ballantyne informed me that Sir 
Walter was so much recovered as to have resumed 
his usual literary tasks, though with this differ 
ence, that he now, for the first time in his life, found 
it necessary to employ the hand of another, The 
manuscript which Scott was thus dictating, was 
that of the Bride of Lammermoor, and his amanuen- 
ses were William Laidlaw and John Ballantyne;— 
of whom he preferred the latter, when he could be 
at Abbotsford, on account of the superior rapidity 
of his pen; and also because John kept his pen to 
the paper without interruption, and, though with 


many an arch twinkle in his eyes, and now and 
then an audible smack of his lips, had resolution 
to work on like a well-trained clerk; whereas good 
Laidlaw entered with such keen zest into the in- 
terest of the story as it flowed from the Author’s 
lips, that he could not suppress exclamations of 
surprise and delight—‘Gude keep us a’!—the like 
0’ that!—eh sirs! eh sirs!’—and so forth—which 
did not promote despatch. 

“T have often, however, in the sequel, heard 
both these secretaries describe the astonishment 
with which they were equally affected when Scott 
began this experiment. The affectionate Laidlaw 
beseeching him to stop dictating when his audible 
suffering filled every pause, ‘Nay, Wiilie,’ he an- 
swered, ‘only see that the doors are fast. I would 
fain keep all the ery as well as all the wool to our- 
selves; but as to giving over work, that can only 
be when I am in woollen.’ John Ballantyne told 
me, that after the first day, he always took care to 
have a dozen of pens made before he seated him- 
self opposite to the sofa on which Scott lay, and 
that though he often turned himself on his pillow 
with a groan of torment, he usually continued the 
sentence in the same breath. But when dialogue 
of peculiar animation was in progress, spirit 
seemed to triumph altogether over matter—he 
arose from his couch and walked up and down the 
room, raising and lowering his voice, and as it 
were acting the parts. It was in this fashion that 
Scott produced the far greater portion of the Bride 
of Lammermoor.” —J. @. Lockmanrr. ] 


Norn C, vp. 389.—Str Groree LockHart.— 
President of the Court of Session. He was pis- 
toled in the High Street of Edinburgh, by John 
Chieslev of Dalry in the year 1689. The revenge 
of this desperate man was stimulated by an opinion 
that he had sustained injustice in a decreet-arbitral 
pronounced by the President, assigning an aliment- 


es 
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ary provision of about £93 in favor of his wife 
and children. He is said at first to have designed 
to shoot the judge while attending upon divine 
worship, but was diverted by some feeling con- 
cerning the sanctity of the place. After the con- 
gregation was dismissed, he dogged his victim as 
far as the head of tbe close on the south side of 
the Lawnmarket, in which the President’s house 
was situated, and shot him dead as he was about 
to enter it. This act was done in the presence of 
numerous spectators, The assassin made no at- 
tempt to fly, but boasted of the deed, saying, “I 
have taught the President how to do justice.”’ 
He had at least given him fair warning, as Jack 
Cade says on a similar occasion. The murderer, 
after undergoing the torture, by a special act of 
the Estates of Parliament, was tried before the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, as high sheriff, and 
condemned to be dragged on a hurdle to the place 
of execution, to have his right hand struck off 
while he yet lived, and finally, to be hung on the 
gallows with the pistol wherewith he shot the 
President tied round his neck. This execution 
took place on the 8d of April 1689; and the inci- 


dent was Jong remembered as a dreadful instance 


of what the law books call the peryervidum tnge- 
nium Scotorum, 


Nore D, p 359.—Tne BALLANTYNEs.—[James 
Ballantyne, the eminent printer, was the eldest of 
three sons of a small merchant in Kelso. He was 
born in 1772, and became acquainted with Sir 
Walter Scott so early as 1784, when attending the 
Grammar School. Having established a printing: 
office, he started a local newspaper, called the 
Kelso Mail; and in 1799, there issued from his 
press Scott’s Apology for Tales of Terror, cf which 
only 12 copies were thrown off. This was fol- 


lowed by the first edition of the Minstrelsy of the 
_ Scottish Border in 1802, a work that was considered 


such an admirable specimen of typography, that 
Ballantyne was induced to remove to Edinburgh, 
where for thirty years he carried on a printing es- 
tablishment witb great success, leaving his younger 
brother Alexander at Kelso to look after the news. 
paper. 

John Ballantyne, the second son, was born in 
1774. He commenced his career at Kelso, in Sep- 
tember 1813, by the sale of that portion of the 
celebrated library of John Duke of Roxburghe 
which remained at Fleurs Castle. On coming to 
Edinburgh he was for a time connected with the 
printing office; but afterward turned auctioneer 
and bookseller, and became the publisher of several 
of Scott’s Poems and Novels. ‘“‘Jocund Johnny,’’ 
as Scott sometimes called him, was a person of a 
volatile and joyous disposition, a most amusing 
companion, having the credit of being the best 
story-teiler of his time. The state of his health, 
however, obliged him to relinquish business, and 
he died 16th June 1821, 

James, who devoted much of his time to theat- 


ical criticism and journalism, died within four 


months of Sir Walter Scott, in January 1883. 
He assisted the author of these novels in revising 
the proof sheets, and suggesting minute correc- 
tions. ] 


Norte £, p. 382.--Tan Rarp or Cates Bat- 
DERSTON.—The raid of Caleb Balderston on the 
cooper’s kitchen has been universally considered 
on the southern side of the Tweed as grotesquely 
and absurdly extravagant. The Author can only 
say, that a similar anecdote was communicated to 
him, with date and names of the parties, by a 
noble Earl lately deceased, whose remembrances 
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of former days, both in Scotland and England, 
while they were given with a felicity and power 
of humor never to be forgotten by those who had 
the happiness of meeting his lordship in familiay 
society, were especially invaluable from their ex- 
treme accuracy. 

Speaking after my kind and Jamented informer, 
with the omission of names only, the anecdote ran 
thus:—There was a certain bachelor gentleman in 
one of the midland counties of Scotland, second 
son of an ancient family, who lived on the fortune 
of a second son—vedelicet, upon some miserably 
small annuity, which yet was so managed and 
stretched out by the expedients of his man John, 
that his master kept the front rank with all the 
young men of quality in the county, and hunted, 
dined, diced, and drank with them, upon appar- 
ently equal terms. 

Tv is true, that as the master’s society was ex- 
tremely amusing, his friends contrived to reconcile 
his man John to accept assistance of various kinds 
under the rose, which they dared not to have di- 
rectly offered to hismaster. Yet, very consistently 
with all this good inclination to John, and John’s 
master, it was thought among the young fox: 
henters, that it would be an excellent jest, if pos- 
sible, to take John at fault. 

With this intention, and, I think, in conse- 
quence of a bet, a party of four or five of these 
youngsters arrived at the bachelor’s little mansion, 
which was adjacent to a considerable village. Here 
they alighted a short while before the dinner-hour 
—for it was judged regular to give John’s ingenu 
ity a fair start—and, rushing past the astonished 
domestic, entered the little parlor; and, telling 
some concerted story of the cause of their invasion, 
the self-invited guests asked their landlord if he 
could let them have some dinner. Their friend 
gave them « hearty and unembarrassed reception, 
and, for the matter of dinner, referred. them to 
John, He was summoned accordingly—received 
his master’s orders to get dinner ready for the 
party who had thus unexpectedly arrived; and, 
without changing a muscle of his countenance, 
promised prompt obedience. Great was the specu. 
lation of the visitors, and probably of the landlord 
also, what was to be the issue of John’s fair prom: 
ises. Some of the more curious had taken a peep 
into the kitchen, and could see nothing there to 
realize the prospect held out by the Major-Domo. 
But punctual as the dinner-hour struck on the vil- 
lage clock, John placed before them a stately rump 
of boiled beef, with a proper accompaniment of 
greens, amply sufficient to dine the whole party, 
and to decide the bet against those among the 
visitors who expected to take John napping. The 
explanation was the same as in the case of Caleb 
Balderston. John had used the freedom to carry 
off the kadl-pot of a rich old chuff in the village, 
and brought it to his master’s house, leaving the 
proprietor and his friends to dine on bread and. 
cheese; and, as John said, ‘“‘good enough for 
them.” The fear of giving offence to so many 
persons of distinction kept the poor man sufh- 
ciently quict, and he was afterward remunerated 
by some indirect patronage, so that the jest was 
admitted a good one on all sides. In England, at 
any period, or in some parts of Scotland at the 
present day, it might not have passed off so well. 


Nore F, p. 384.—Ancrent Hosprrariry,—lIt 
was once the universal custom to place ale, wine, or 
some strong liquor, in the chamber of an honored 
guest, to assuage his thirst should he feel any on 
awakening in the night, which, considering that 
the hospitality of that period often reached excesy 
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was by no means unlikely. The Author has met 
some instances of it in former days, and in old- 
fashioned families. It was, perhaps, no poetic fic- 
tion that records how 


“My cummer and I lay down to sleep 
With two pint stoups at our bed-fect; 
And aye when we waken’t we drank them dry: 
What think you o’ my cummer and 1?” 


It isa current story in Teviotdalc, that, in the 
house of an ancient famil y of dis stinction, much 
addicted to the Presbyterian cause, a Bible was 
always put into the sleeping apartment of the 
cuests, along with a bottle of strongale. Onsome 
occasion there was a meeting of clergymen in the 
vicinity of the castle, all of whom were invited to 
dinner by the worthy Baronet, and several abode 
all night, According to the fashion of the times, 
seven of the reverend guests were allotted to one 
Jarge barrack-room, which was used on such occa- 
sions of extended hospitality. The butler took 
gare that the divines were presenter 1, according to 
custom, each with a Bible and a bottle of “ale. 
But after a little consultation among themsclves, 
they are said to bave recalled the domestic as he 
was leaving the apartment. ‘‘My friend,” said 
one of the venerable guests, ‘“you must know, 
when we meet together, as brethren, the youngest 
minister reads aloud a portion of Scripture to the 
rest;—only one Bible, therefore, is neqessary; take 
#way the other six, and in their place bring six 
yore bottles cf ale.”’ 

This synced would have suited the ‘‘hermit-sage’”’ 
of Johnson, who answered a pupil who inquired 
for the real road to happiness, with the celebrated 
liae, 
and drink some beer!’’ 


at 
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Nore G, p. 390.--ApPrEAL To PARLIAMENT.— 
The power of appea. trom the Court of Session, the 
supreme Judges of Seotland, to the Scottish Par- 
liament, in cases of civil right, was realy debated 
before the Union. It wus a privilege highly de- 
sirable for the subject, as the examination and occa- 
sional reversal of their sentences in Parliament, 
might serve as a check upou the Judges, which 
they greatly required at a time when they were 
much more distinguished for leval knowledge 
than for uprightness and inteerity, 

The members of the Faculty of Advocates (so 
the Scottish barristers are termed), in the year 
1674, incurred the violent displeasure of the Court 
of Session, on account of their refusal to renounce 
the right of appeal to Parliament; and, by a very 
arbitrary procedure, the majority of the number 

were banished from Edinburgh, and consequently 
deprived of their professional practice for several 
sessions, or terms. But by the articles of the 
Union, an appeal to the British House of Peers 
has been secured to the Scottish subject; and that 
right has, no doubt, had its influence in forming the 
“impartial and independent character, which, much 
contrary to the practice of their predecessors, the 
Judges of the Court of Session have since dis- 
played. 

It is easy to conceive, that an old lawyer, like 
the Lord Keeper in the text, should feel alarm at 
the judgements given in his favor, upon grounds of 
strict penal law, bei ng brought to appeal under a 
new and dreaded proc cedure i in a Court eminently 
impartial, and peculiarly moved by consider ations 
of equity. 

In earlier editions of this Work, this legal dis- 
tinction was not sufficiently explained, 


Nore H, p. 400. Tim Poor-Man-or-Murron,— 
The blade-bone of a shoulder of mutton is called 


e, my lad, 


in Scotland i poor man,’’ as in some parts of 
Mngland it is termed “a poor knight of Windsor,’ 

in. contrast, it must be pr esumed, to the baronial 
Sir Loin. It is said, that in the last age an old 
Scottish peer, whose conditions (none of the most 
gentle) were marked by a strange and fierce-lools 
ing exaggcration of the Highland countenance, 


‘chanced to be indisposed while he was in London 


attending Parliament. The master of the hotel 
where he lodged, anxious to show attention to his 
noble guest, waited on him to enumerate the con- 
tents of his well-stocked larder, so as to endeavor 
to hit on something which might suit his appetite. 
“I thiak, landlord,” said his lordship, rising up 
from his.couch and throwing back the tartan plaid 
with which he had sereened his grim and ferocious 
visage—""T think I could eat a morsel of a poor 
man. The landlord fied in terror, having no 
doubt that his guest was a cannibal, who might 
be in the habit of eating a slice of a tenant, as 
light food, when he was under regimen. 


Wore I, p. 415. Runy»ine Foormen.—Ilere 
upon J, Jeuediah Cleishbotham crave leave to 
remark, primo, which signifies, in the first place, 
th t, having in vain inqaired at the Circulating Li- 
brary i in Gandercleugh, albeit it aboundeth in sim- 
ilar Vanities, for this s samyn Middleton and his Mad 
World,* it was at leneth shown unto me amongst 
other ancient foolerics carefully compiled by one 
Dodsley, who, doubtless, hath his reward for 
neglect of precious time; and having misused so 
much of mine as was necessar y for the purpose, if 
therein found that a play-man is brought in as,a 
footman, whom a knight is made to greet faceti- 
ously with the epithet of “linen stocking and three 
score miles a-dity.”” 

Secunda (which is secondly in the vernacular,, 
under Mr. Pattieson’s favour, some men not alto: 
gether so old as he would represent them, do re- 
member this species of menial, or forerunner. In 
evidence of which, I, Jedediah Cleishbotham, 
though mine eyes yet do me good service, re- 
member me to have seen one of this tribe clothed 
in white, and bearing a staff, who ran daily before 


the stage-coach of the umquhile John, Earl of 


Hopeton, father of this Earl, Charles, that now is; 
unto whom it may be justly s said, that Renown 
playeth the part of a running footman, or pre- 
cursor: and as the poet singeth— 


“Mars standing by asserts his quarr el, 
And Fame flies after with a laurel.’’ 
J.C. 


Notre J, p. 426.—TRUMPETER MARINE AT 
SsertermMutrR.—[The battle of Sheriffmuir, which 
took place in November 1715, was claimed as a 
victory by both sides. This gave rise to a clever 
popular song printed at the time as a broadside, 
under the title of “A Race at Sheriffmuir, fairly 
run on the 15th November 1715, io the tune of 
Tor Horseman's Sport.” 


“There’s some say that we wan, some say that 
they wan, 
Some say that nane wan at a’ , man 
But one sive I’m sure, that at ‘Sher remain 
A battle there was. which I saw, man. 
And we ran, and they ran, and they ran, and 
we ran, 
And we ran, and they ran awa, man.” 


cH (Di Dodsley’ s Select Collection of Old Plays, vol. 
v. pp. 807-402, is reprinted the Play by Thomas 
Middleton first published in 1608, entitled _A Mad 
World, my Masters. | 
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In these satirical verses Trumpeter Marine is 
introduced, and in proof of Sir Walter's accuracy 
as to the name, the following note may be added, 
as recent editors of this ballad have altered it to 
Maclean. : 

In the Present State of Great Britain, London, 
1710, Francis Marine is second on the list of Queen 
Anne’s Trumpeters for Scotland, while in the vol- 
ume for 1716 his name occurs among the ofticers 
of the King’s household, as ‘‘Francis Marine, 
Sen.,’’ and there is added as fifth trumpeter, 
“Francis Marine, Jun.’’ These household trump- 
eters were employed, as they are to this day in the 
Lycn Office, for announcing royal proclamations, 
and attending the Circuit Courts of Justiciary. 
Another son or grandson, named James Marine, 


continues to appear as trumpeter down to 1785. 
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The words referred to, in the original ballad of 
Sheriffmuir, are as follow:— 


And Trumpet Marine too, whose breeks were not 
clean, through 
Misfortune he happen’d to fa’, man: 
By saving his neck, his trumpet did break, 
Came off without musick at a’, man, 
And we ran, and they ran, ete. 


No doubt there was a John Maclean, trumpeter, 
sent on a message from the rebels to the Duke of 
Argyle before the battle, but the modern improvers 
have spoiled the verses both as to rhyme and ac- 
curacy; while they have overlooked the descrip- 
tion of the trumpeter’s dress, which would evi- 
dently indicate his not being a Highlander. | 
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Note A, p. 467.—Hinistar AND CoLMSLIE.— 
[Max. John Borthwick of Crookston, ina note to the | 
publisher (June 14, 1845), says that Sir Walter has 
reversed the proprietorship of these towers—that 
Cslislie belonged to Mr. Innes of Stow, while Aiil- 
sia@p forms part of his estate of Crookston. He 
adds—‘‘In proof that the tower of Hillslap which 
1 have taken measures to preserve from injury, 
was chiefly in his head, as the tower of Glendearg, 
when writing the Monastery, I may mention that, 
on one of the occasions when I had the honor of 
being a yisitor at Abbotsford, the stables then be- 
ing full, I sent a pony to be put up at our tenant’s 
at Hillslap:—‘Weli,’ said Sir Walter, ‘if you do 
that, you must trust for its not being léfted before 
to-morrow, to the protection of Halbert Glendin 
ning against Christie of the Clinthill.’ At page 58, 
vol. iii. first edition, the ‘winding statr,’. which the | 
monk ascended is described. The winding stone 
stair is still to be seen in Hillslap, but not in either 
of the other two towers.’’ It is, however, probable, 
from the Goat’s-Head crest on Colmslie, that that 
tower also had been of old a possession of the 
Borthwicks. | 


Note B, p. 470.—Tuem Warts Lapy, anp Ev- 
PHUIsM.—[Referring to the ‘‘Monastery,’’ Mr. 
Lockhart, in his Memoirs of Scott, says he has little 
to add to the information afforded by the Author 
himself in his Introduction to the novel. 

“The Monastery was considered a failure—the 
first of the series on which any such sentence was 
pronounced;—nor have | much to allege in favor 
of the White Lady of Avenel, generally criticised 
as the primary blot—or of Sir Piercie Shafton, 
who was loudly, though not quite so generally, 
condemned. In either case, considered separateiy, 
Sir Walter seems to have erred from dwelling (in! 
the German taste) on materials that might have 
done very well for a rapid sketch. The phantom 
with whom we have leisure to become familiar, 
is sure to fail—even the witch of Endor is con- 
tented with a momentary appearance and five 
syllables of the shade she evokes.” ; 

“The beautiful natural scenery, and the sterling 
Scotch characters and manners introduced in the} 
Monastery, are, however, sufficient to redeem even | 
these mistakes.’? J. G. Locxnarr. ] 


‘ 


Nore C, p. 493. —GavLtanrry.—As gallantry of 


| fore the author, as Sheriff of Selkirkshire. 


all times and nations has the same mode of thinking 


and acting, so it often expresses itself by the same 
symbols. In the civil war 1745-6, a party of High- 
landers, under a Chieftain of rank, came to Rose 
Castle, the seat of the Bishop of Carlisle, but then 
occupied by the tamily of Squire Dacre of Cum- 
berland. ‘They demanded quarters, which of 
course were not to be refused to armed men of a 
strange attire and unknown language. But the 
domestic represented to the captain of the moun- 
taineers that the lady of the mansion had been just 
delivercd of a daughter, and expressed her hope, 
that, under these circumstances, his party would 
give as little trouble as possible. ‘‘God forbid,” 
said the gallant chief, “‘that I or mine should be 
the means of adding to a lady s inconvenience at 
such atime. May I request to see the infant?” 
The child was brought, and the Highlander, tak- 
ing his cockade out of his bonnet, and pinning 
it on the child’s breast, “‘That will be a token,’’ 
he said, ‘“‘to any of our people who may come 
hither, that Donald M‘Donald of Kinloch-Moidart 
has taken the family of Rose Castle under his 
protection.’’ The lady who received in infancy 


| this gage of Highland protection, is now Mary, 


Lady Clerk of Pennycuick; and on the 10th of 
June still wears the cockade which was pinned on 
her breast with a white rose as a kindred decora- 
tion. [Lady Mary Clerk died in Edinburgh in 
1834 in her 89th year. } 


Note D, p. 496.—Farries.—This superstition 
continues to prevail, though one would suppose it 
must now be antiquated. It is only a year or two 
since an itinerant puypet showman, who, disdain- 
ing to acknowledge the profession of Gines de 
Passamonté, called himself an artist from Vaux- 
hall, brought a complaint of a singular nature be- 
The 
sineular dexterity with which the showman had 
exhibited the machinery of his little stage, had, 
upon a Selkirk fair-day, excited the eager curiosity 
of some mechanics of Galashiels. These men, 
from no worse motive that could be discovered 
than a thirst after knowledge beyond their sphere, 
committed a burgiary upon the barn in which the 
puppets had been consigned to repose, and carried 
them off in the nook of their plaids, when return- 
ing from Selkirk to their own village. 


“But with the morning cool reflection came. ” 
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The party found, however, they could not make 
Punch dance, and that the whole troop were 
equally intractable; they had also, perhaps, some 
apprehensions of the Rhadamanth of the district; 
and, willing to be quit of their booty, they left 
the puppets seated in a grove by the side of the 
Ettrick, where they were sure to be touched by 
the first beams of the rising sun. Here a shepherd, 
who was on foot with sunrise to pen his master’s 
sheep on a field of turnips, to his utter astonish- 
ment, saw this train, profusely gay, sitting in the 
little grotto. His examination proceeded thus:— 


Sheriff.—You saw these gay looking things? 
what did you think they were? 

Shepherd.—Ou, I am no that free to say what I 
might think they were. 


Sheri .—Come, lad, I must have a direct answer | 


—who did you think they were? 
Shepherd.—Ou, sir, troth I am no that free to 
say that I mind wha J might think they 
were. 
Sheriff,—Come, come, sir! I ask you distinctly, 
did you think they were the fairies you saw? 
Shepherd.—Indeed, sir, and I winna say but I 
‘might think it was the Good Neighbors. 


Thus unwillingly was he brought to allude to 
the irritable and captious inhabitants of fairy land. 


Note E, p. 505.—DRAWBRIDGE AT BRIDGE-END. 
~~A bridge of the very peculiar construction de- 
scribed in the text, actually existed at a small 
hamlet about a mile and a half above Melrose, 
called from the circumstance Bridge-end. It is 
thus noticed in Gordon’s Itinerartuin Septentrio- 
aale:— 

“In another journey through the south parts of 
Seotiand, about a mile and a half from Melrose, 
in the shire of Teviotdale, I saw the remains of a 
curious bridge over the river Tweed, consisting of 
three octangular piilars, or rather towers, standing 
within the water, without any arches to join them. 
The middle one, which is the most entire, has a 
door toward the north, aud I suppose, another 
opposite one toward the south, which I could not 
see without crossing the water. In the middle of 
this tower is a projection or cornice surrounding 
it: the whole is hollow from the door upward, and 
now open at the top, near which is a small window. 
I was informed that not long ago a countryman 
and his family lived in this tower—and got his 
livelihood by laying out planks from pillar to 
pillar, and conveying passengers over the river. 
Whether this be ancient or modern, I know not; 
but as it is singular in its kind, I have thought fit 
to exhibit it.” 

The vestiges of this uncommon species 6f bridge 
still exist, and the author has often seen the foun- 
dations of the columas when drifting down the 
Tweed at night, for the purpose of killing salmon 
by torch-light. Mr. John Mercer of Bridge-end 

-recollects, that about fifty years ago the pillars 
were visible above water; and the late Mr. David 
Kyle of the George Inn, Melrose, told the author 
that he saw astone taken from the river bearing 
this inscription:— : 


“T. Sir John Pringle of Palmer stede, 
Give an hundred markis of gowd sae reid, 
To help to bigg my brigg ower Tweed.”’ 


Pringle of Galashiels, afterward of Whytbank, 
was the Baron to whom the bridge belonged. 


Nore F, p. 550.—Quaint’ Eprrarts.—There 
are many instances to be met with in the ancient 


dramas of this whimsical and conceited custom of 
persons who formed an‘ intimacy distinguishing 
each other by some quaint epithet. In Hvery Man 
out of his Humor, there is a humorous debate upon 
names most fit to bind the relation betwixt Sogli. 
ardo and Cavaliero Shift, which ends by adopting 
those of Countenance and Resolution. What is 
more to the point is in the speech of Hedon, a volup< 
tuary and a courtier in Cynthia’s Revels. “You 
know that I call Madam Plilantia my Honour, and 
she calls me her Amprrron.—Now, when I meet her 
in the presence anon, I will come to her and say, 
‘Sweet Honour, I have hitherto contented my 
sense with the lilies of your hand, and now I will 
taste the roses of your lip.’ To which she can- 
net but blushing answer, ‘Nay, now you are too 
ambitious;’ and then do I reply, ‘I cannot be too 
ambitious of Honour, sweet lady. Wilt not be 
good?’ ’’—I think there is some remnant of this 
foppery preserved in Masonic Lodges, where each 
brother is distinguished by a name in the Lodge, 
signifying some abstract quality, as Discretion, or 
the like. See the Masonic Songs of Gavin Wilson, 
Poet Laureate to the Lodge of St. David's. Edin. 
1788. 


Notre G, p. 557.— RowLanp YORKE AND 
SrukELy.—‘‘Yorke,”’ says Camden, ‘‘was a Lon- 
doner, a man of loose and dissolute behaviour, and 
desperately audacious—famonus in his time amongst 
the common bullies and swaggerers, as being the 
first that, to the great admiration of many at his 
boldness, brought into England the bold and dan- 
gerous way of fencing with the rapier in duelling. 
Whereas, till that time, the English used to fight 
with long swords and bucklers, striking with the 
edge, and thought it no part of man either to push 
or strike beneath the girdle.” 

Having a command in the Low Countries, 
Yorke revolted to the Spaniards, and died miser- 
ably, poisoned, as was supposed, by his new allies, 
Three years afterward his bones were dug up and 
gibbeted by the command of the States of Holland. 

Thomas Stukely, another distinguished gallant 
of the time, was bred a merchant, being the son 
of a rich clothier in the west. He wedded the 
daughter and heiress of a wealthy alderman of 
London named Curtis, after whose death he squan- 
dered the riches he thus acquired in all manner of 
extravagance. His wife, whose fortune supplied 
his waste, represented to him that he ought to 
make more of her. Stukely replied, ‘I will make 
as much of thee, believe me, as it is possible for 
any to do;’’ and he kept his word in one sense, 
having stripped her even of her wearing apparel 
before he finally ran away from her. 

Having tled to Italy, he contrived to impose upon 
the Pope with a plan of invading Ireland, for 
which he levied soldiers, and made some prepara- 
tions, but ended by engaging himself and his 
troops in the service of King Sebastian of Portugal. 
He sailed with that prince on his fatal voyage to 
Barb ‘ry, and fell with him at the battle of Alcazar. 

Stukely, as one of the first gallants of the time, 
has had the honor to be chronicled in song, in 
Evans’s Old Ballads, vol. iii., edition 1810. His fate 


is also introduced in a tragedy by George Peel, as_ 


has been supposed, called the Battle of Alcazar, 
from which play Dryden is alleged to have taken 
the idea of Don Sebastian; if so, it is surprising he 
omitted a character so congenial to King Charles 
the Second’s time, as the witty, brave and prodi- 
gate Thomas Stukely. 


Nore H, p. 596.—Jurtan AvENEL.—If it were 
necessary to name a prototype for this brutal, 


a 


licentious, and cruel Border chief, in an age 
which showed but too many such, the Laird 
of Black Ormiston, might be selected for that 
purpose. 
well, and an agentin Henry Darnley’s murder. At 
his last stage he was, like other great offenders, a 
seeming penitent; and, as his confession bears, 
divers gentlemen and servants being in the cham- 
ber, he said, “‘For God’s sake, sit down and pray 


for me, for I have been a great sinner otherwise”, 


(that is, besides his share in Darnley’s death), ‘‘for 
the which God is this day punishing me, for of 
all men on the earth, I have been one of the 
proudest, and most high-minded, and most un 
clean of my body. But specially I have shed the 
innocent blood of one Michael Hunter with my 
own hands. Alas, therefore! because the said 
“Michael, having me lying on my back, having a 
fork in his hand, might have slain me if he had 
pleased, and did it not, which of all things grieves 
me most in conscience. Also, in a rage, I hanged 
a poor man for a horse;—with many other wicked 
deeds, for whilk Task my God merey It is not 


marvel I.have been wicked, considering the wicked | any : ) 
_ payable out of the barony of Carnwath till dooms- 


company that ever I have been in, but specially 
within the seven years by-past, in which I never 
saw two good men or one good deed, but all kind 


of wickedness, and yet God would not suffer me | 


to be lost.’’—See the whole confession in the State 
Trials. 

Another worthy of the Borders, called Geordy 
Bourne, of somewhat subordinate rank, was a 
similar picture of profligacy. He bad fallen into 
the hands of Sir Robert Carey, then Warden of the 


English East Marches, who gives the following | 


account of his prisoner’s confession:— 
“When all things were quiet, and the watch set 


at night, after supper, about ten of the clock, [took | 


one of my men’s liveries, and put it about me, 
and took two other of my servants with me in 
their liveries; and we three, as the Warden’s men, 
eame to the Provost Marshal’s, where Bourne 
was, and were let into his chamber. We sate 
down by him, and told hini that we were desirous 
to see him, because we heard he was stout and 
valiant, and true to his friend, and that we were 
sorry our master could not be moved to save his 
life. He, voluntarily of himself, said that he had 
lived long enough to do so many villanies as he 
had done; and withal, told us that he had Jain 
with above forty men’s wives—what in England, 
what in Scotland; and that he had killed seven 
Englishmen with his own hands, cruelly murder- 
ing them; and that he had spent his whole time 
in whorin,, drinking, stealing, and taking deep 
revenge for slight offences. He seemed to be very 
penitent, and much desired a minister for the 
comfort of his soul. We promised him to let our 
master know his desire, who, we knew, would 
promptly grant it. We took leave of him; and 
presently I took order that Mr. Selby, a very 
honest preacher, should go to him, and not stir 
from him till his execution the next morning; for 
after I had heard his own confession, I was re- 
solved no conditions should save his life, and so 
took order, that at the gates opening the next 
morning, he should be carried to execution, which 
accordingly was performed.’’—Memoiis of Sir 
Robert Carey, Karl of Monmouth. 

[This incident is also referred to in one of the 
notes to A Legend of Montrose, page 276. | 


Nove I, p. 608.—Forrery or THE SIXTEENTH | 


Crntury,—Sir Piercie Shafion’s extreme love 
of dress was an attribute of the coxcombs of this 


He was a friend and confidant of Both- | 
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was in the numbers of their retinue: but as the 
actual influence of the nobility began to be re- 
strained both in France and England by the in- 
creasing power of the Crown, the indulgence of 
vanity in personal display became more inordinate 
There are many allusions to this change of custom 
in Shakspeare and other dramatic writers, where 
the reader may find mention made of 


“Bonds enter’d into 
For gay apparel against the triumph day.” 


Jonson informs us, that for the first entrance of a 
gallant, “‘’twere good you turned four or five hun- 


; dred acres of your best land into twe or three 


trunks of apparel.’’— Every Man out of his Humor, 
In the Memorie of the Somerville family, a cu 


| rious instance occurs of this fashionable species of 


‘ 


extravagance. In the year 1537, when James V. 
brought over his short-lived bride from France, 
the Lord Somerville of the day was so profuse in 
the expense of his apparel, that the money which 
he borrowed on the occasion was compensated by 
a perpetual annuity of threescore pounds Scottish, 


day, which was assigned by the creditor to Saint 
Magdalen’s Chapel. By this deep expense the Lord 
Somerville had rendered himself so glorious in 
apparel, that the King, who saw so brave a gallant 
enter the gate of Holyrood, followed by only two 
pages, called upon several of the courtiers to as- 
certain who it could be who was so richly dressed 
and so slightly attended, and he was not recog- 
nized until he entered the presence-chamber. 
“You are very brave, my lord,’’ said the King 
as he received his homage; “‘but where are all 
your men and attendants?’’ The Lord Somerville 
readily answered, ‘If it please your Majesty, here 
they are,”’ pointing to the lace that was on his 
own and his pages’ clothes; whereat the King 
laughed heartily, and having surveyed the finery 
more nearly, bade him have away with it all, and 
let him have his stout band of spears again. 
There is a scene in Jonson’s Hvery Man out of his 
Tumor (Act IV, Scene 6), in which a Euphuist 
of the time gives an account of the effects ofa 
duel on the clothes of himself and his opponent, 
and never departs a syllable from the catalogue 
of his wardrobe. We shall insert it in evidence 


that the foppery of our ancestors was not inferior 


to that of our own time. 

“ Fastidius. Good faith, signior, now you speak 
of a quarrel, Pll acquaint you with a difference 
that happened between a gallant and myself, Sir 
Puntarvolo, You know him if I should name 
him—Signior Luculento, 

“Punt. Luculento! What inauspicious chance 
interposed itself to your two loves? 

“Bust. Faith, sir, the same that sundered 
Agamemnon, and great Thetis’ son; but let the 
cause escape, sir. He sent me a challenge, mixt 
with some few braves, which I restored; and, in 
fine, we met. Now indeed, sir, I must tell you, 
he did offer at first very desperately, but without 
judgment; for, look you, sir, I cast myself into 
this figure; now he came violently on, and witha], 
advancing his rapier to strike, I thought to have 
took his arm, for he had left his body to my elec- 
tion, and I was sure he could not recover his 
guard, Sir, I mist my purpose in his arm, rashed 
his doublet sleeves, ran bim close by the left cheek 
and through his hair. He, again, light me here— 
I had on a gold cable hat-band, then new come 
up, about a murrey French hat I had; cuts my 
hat-band, and yet it was massy goldsmith’s work, 


period. The display made by their forefathers cuts my brim, which, by good fortune, being 
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thick embroidered with gold twist and spangles, 
disappointed the force of the blow; nevertheless it 
erazed on my shoulder, takes me away six purls 
of an Italian cut-work band I wore, cost me three 
pounds in the Exchange but three days before 
‘“Punt. This was a strange encounter. 
‘Rast. Nay, you shall hear, sir. With this, 
we both fell out ha breathed. Now, upon the 
second sign of his ae I betook me to my 
former manner of defence he, on the other side, 
abandoned his body to the same danger as before, 
and follows me still with blows; but I, being loath 
to take the deadly advantage that lay before me of 
his left side, made a kind of stranfazoun, ran him 
up to the hiit through the doubtet, through the 
shirt, and yet missed the skin. He, eae a re- 
verse blow, falls upon my embossed girdle—I had 
thrown off the hangers a little befor e—strikes off a 
skirt of a thick-laced satin doublet I had, lined 
with four taffetas, cuts off two panes embroidered 
with pearl, rends through the drawings-out of 
tissue, enters the linings, and skips the flesh. 


“Car, Lwonder he speaks not of his wrought 
shirt. ‘ 
‘Fast. Here, in the opinion of mutual damage, 


we paused. But, ere 1 proceed, [ must tell you, 
signior, that in the last encounter, not having !ei- 
sure to put off my silver spurs, one of the rowels 

eatched hold of the rufiles of my boot, and being 
Spanish leather, and subject to tear, overthrows 
me, rends me two pair of silk stockings that I put 
on, being somewhat of a raw morning, a peach 
color and another, and strikes me some half-inch 
deep into the side of the calf: He, seeing the blood 
come, presently takes horse and away: I having 
bound up my wound with a piece of my wrought 


sbirt 
“Car. O, comes it in there? 
“Fast. Ride after him, and, lighting at the 


court-gate both together, embraced, and marched 
band in hand up into the presence. Was not this 
business well carried? 

“Maci. Well! yes; and by this we can guess 
what apparel the gentleman wore. 

“Punt. Fore valor! it was a designment begun 
with much resolution, maintained with as much 
prowess, and ended with more humanity ” 


Nore J, p. 6388.—Goop Farrn oF THE BORDER- 
ERS.—AS some atonement for their laxity of 
morals on most occasions, the Borderers were se- 
vere observers of the faith which they had pledged, 
even to an enemy. If any person broke his word 
.so plighted, the individual to whom faith had not 
been observed, used to bring to the next Border- 
meeting a glove hung on the point of a spear, and 
proclaim to Scots and English the name of the 
defaulter. This was accounted so great a disgrace 
to all connected with him, that his own clansmen 
sometimes destroyed him, to escape the infamy he 
had brought on them. 

Constable, a spy engaged by Sir Ralph Sadler, 

talks of two Border thiev es, whom he os as his 

guides:—‘‘That they would not care to steal, and 
yet that they would not betray any man that trusts 
in them, for all the gold in Scotland or in France, 
They are my guides and outlaws. If they would 
betray me they might get their pardons, and cause 
me to be hanged; but T have tried them ere this.” 
—Sadler’s Leiters during the Northern Insurree- 
tion, 


Nore K, p. 639.—INDULGENCES TO THE Monks. 
—The diberes, caritas, and boiled almonds, of 
which Abbot Boniface speaks, were special 
occasions for enjoying luxuries, afforded to the 
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monks by grants from different sovereigns, oF 
from other benefactors to the convent. There is 
one of these charters called De Pitaneia Centum 
Librurum. By this charter, which is very curious, 
our Robert Bruce, on the 10th January, and in 
the twelfth year of his reign, assigns, out of the 
customs of Berwick, and failing them, out of the 
customs of Edinburgh or Haddington, the sum of 
one hundred pounds, at the half-yearly terms of 
Pentecost and Saint Martin’s in winter, to the 
Abbot and community of the monks of Melrose. 
The precise purpose of this annuity is to furnish 


) to each of the monks of the said monastery, while 


placed at food in the refectory, an extra mess of 
rice boiled with milk, or of almonds, or peas, or 
other pulse of that kind which could be procured 
in the country. This addition to their commons 
is to be entitled the King’s Mess. And it is de- 
clared, that although any monk should, from some 
honest apology, want appetite or inclination to 
eat of the king’s mess, his share should, neverthe- 
less, be placed : on the table with those of his breth- 
ren, and afterward carried to the gate and given 
to the poor. “‘Neither is it our pleasure,” con- 
tinues the bountiful sovereign, “‘that the dinner, 
which is or ought to be served up to the said 
monks according to their ancient rule, should be 
diminished in quantity, or rendered inferior in 
quality, on account of this our mess, so furnished 
as aforesaid.’’ It is, moreover, provided, that the 


abbot, with the consent of the most sage of his © 


brethren, shall name a prudent and decent monk 
for receiving, directing, and expending, all matters 
concerning this annuity for the benefit of the com- 
munity, agreeably to the royal desire and intention, 
rendering a faithful account thereof to the abbot 
and superiors of the same convent. And the same 
charter declares the king’s farther pleasure, that 
the said men of religion should be bound yearly 
and for ever, in acknowledgment of the above 
donation, to clothe fifteen poor men at the feast 
of Saint Martin in winter, and to feed them on 
the same day, delivering to each of them four ells 
of large or broad, or six ells of narrow cloth, and 
to each also a new pair of shoes or sandals, accord- 
ing to their order; and if the said monks shall fail 
in their engagements, or any of them, it is the 
king’s will that the fault shall be redeemed by a 
double performance of what has been omitted, to 
be executed at the sight of the chief forester of 
Kttrick for the time being, and before the return 
of Saint Martin’s day succeeding that on which 
the omission has taken place. 

Of this charter, respecting the pittance of £100 
assigned to furnish the monks of Melrose with a 
daily mess of boiled rice, almonds, or other pulse, 
to mend their commons, the antiquarian reader 
will be pleased, doubtless, to see the original. 


CarTA Reis RoBerRTI I. ABBATI ET CON- 
VENTUIL DE MELROssS. 


Carta de Pitaneia Centum Librarum. 


“Robertus Dei gracia Rex Seottorum omnibus 
probis hominibus ‘focius terre sue Salutem. Scia- 
tis nos pro salute anime nostre et pro salute ani- 
marum antecessorum et successorum nostrorum 
Regum Scocie Dedisse Concessisse et hac presenti 
Carta nostra confirmasse Deo et Beate Marie vir- 
gini ect Religiosis viris Abbati et Conventui de 
Melross et eorum suecessoribus in perpetuum 
Centum Libras Sterlingorum <Annui Redditus 
singulis annis pereipiendas de firmis nostris Burgi 
Berwici super Twedam ad terminos Pentecostis 
et Sancti Martini in hyeme pro equali portione vel 
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ge nova Custuma nostra Burgi predicti si firme 
nostre predicte ad dictam summam pecunie sufti- 
cere non poterunt vel de nova Custuma nostra 
Burgorum nostrorum de Edenburg et de Hading- 


ton Si firme nostre et Custuma nostra ville Berwici | 


aliquo casu contingente ad hoc forte non sufliciant. 
Ita quod dicta summa pecunie Centum Librarum 
eis annuatim integre et absque contradictione ali- 
qua plenarie persolvatur precunctis aliis quibus- 
cunque assignacionibus per nos factis seu facien- 
dis ad inveniendum in perpetuum singulis diebus 
cuilibet monacho monasterii predicti comedenti in 
Refectorio unum sufliciens ferculum risarum fac- 
tarum cum lacte, amigdalarum vel pisarum sive 
aliorum ciborum consimilis condicionis invento- 
rum in patria et illud fercuium ferculum Regis 
vocabitur in eternum. 
ex aliqua causa honesta de dicto fereculo come- 
dere noluerit vel refici non poterit non minus 
attamen sibi de dicto ferculo ministretur et ad 
portam pro pauperibus deportetur. Nec volumus 
quod occasione ferculi nostri predicti prandium 
dicti Conventus de quo antiquitus communiter eis 
deserviri sive ministrari soleLat in aliquo pejoretur 
seu diminuatur. Volumus insuper et ordinamus 
quod Abbas ejusdem monasterii qui pro tempore 
fuerit de consensu saniorum de Conventu speciali- 
ter constituat unum monachum providum et dis- 
cretum ad recipiendum ordinandum et expenden- 
dum totam summaim pecunie memorate pro utili. 
tate conventus secundum votum et intencionem 
mentis nostre superius annotatum et ad redden- 
dum fidele compotum coram Abbate et Maioribus 
de Conventu singulis annis de pecunia sic recepta. 
Et volumus quod dicti religiosi teneantur annuatim 
in perpetuum pro predicta donacione nostra ad 
perpetuam nostri. memoriam vestire quindecim 
pauperes ad festum Sancti Martini in hieme et 
eosdem cibare eodem die liberando eorum cuili- 
bet quatuor uluas panni grossi et lati vel sex ulnas 
panni stricti et eorum cuilibet unum novum par 
sotularium de ordine s.o. Et si dicti religiosi 
in premissis vel aliquo premissorum aliquo anno 
defecerint volumus quod illud quod minus per- 
impletum fuerit’ dupplicetur diebus magis ne- 
cessariis per visum capitalis forestarii nostri de 
Selkirk, qui pro tempore fuerit. Et quod dicta 
dupplicatiofiat ante natela domini proximo sequens 
_festum Sancti Martini predictum. In cujus rei 
testimonium presenti Carte nostre sigillum nos- 
trum precipimus apponi. Testibus venerabilibus 
in Christo patribus Willielmo, Johanne, Willielmo 
et David Sancti Andree, Glasguensis, Dunkelden- 
sis et Moraviensis ecclesiarum dei gracia episcopis 
Bernardo Abbate de Abirbrothock Cancellario, 
Duncano, Malisio, et Hugone de Fyf de Strathin 
et de Ross, Comitibus Waltero Senescailo Scocie. 
Jacobo domino de Duglas et Alexandro fraser 
Camerario nostro Scocie militibus Apud Abir- 
brothock, decimo die Januarij. Anno Regni nos- 
tri vicesimo.” 


Nore L, p.659 .—GENEALOGY OF THE DouGLAS 
Faminy. may late excellent and laborious anti- 
quary, Mr. George Chalmers, has rebuked the 

vaunt of the House of Douglas, or rather of Hume 
of Godscroft, their historian, but with less than 
his wonted accuracy. In the first volume of his 
Caledonia, he quotes the passage in Godscroft for 
the purpose of confuting it. 

The historian (of the Douglases) cries out, “We 
do not know them in the fountain, but in the 
stream; not in the root, but in the stem; for we 
know not which is the mean man that did rise 
above the vulgar.’”’? This assumption Mr. Chalmers 
conceives ill- timed, and alleges, that if the histo- 


Et si aliquis monachus | 
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rian had attended more to research than to decla- 
mation, he might easily have seen the first mean 
man of this renowned family. This he alleges to 
have been one Theobaldus Flammaticus, or Theo 
bald the Mleming, to whom Arnold, Abbot of Kelso, 
between the years 1147 and 1160, granted certain 
lands on Dough: 1s water, by a deed which Mrs. 
Chalmers cenceives to be the first ink of the chain 
of title-deeds to Douglasdale. Hence, he says, the 
family must renounce their family domain, or 
acknowledge this obscure Fleming as thcir an- 


cestor. Theobald the Fleming, it is acknowledged, 
did not himself assume the name of Douglas; 
“but,” says the antiquary, ‘‘his son William, who 


inherited his estate, called himself, and was named 
by others, De Duglas;’’ and he refers to the deeds 
in which he is so designed. Mr. Chalmers’ full 
argument may be found in the first volume of his 
Caledonia, p. 579. 

This ect is one which a Scotsman will 
admit unwi ingly, and only upon undeniable 
testimony: and as it is Jiable to strong grounds of 
challenge, the present author, with ail the respect 
to Mr. Chalmers which his zealous and cffectual 
researches merit, is not unwilling to take this 
opportunity to state some plausible grounds for 
doubting that Theobaldus Flammaticus was either 
the father of the first William de Douglas, or in 
the slightest degree connected with ihe Douglas 
family. 

It must first be observed, that there is no reason 
whatever for concluding Theobaldus Flammaticus 
to be the father of William de Douglas, except that 
they both held lands upon the “small river of 
Douglas; and that there are two strong presump-: 
tions to the contrary. For, first, the father Leing 

named Fleming, there seems no ‘good reason why 
the son should bave assumed a different designa: 
tion: secondly, there does not occur a single in- 
stance of the name of Theobald during the Jong 
line of the Douglas r digree, an omission very un- 
likely to take place had the original father of the 

race been so called. These are secondary con- 
siderations indeed; but they are important, in <0 
far as they exclude any support of Mr, Chalmers’ 
system except ficm the point which he has rather 
assumed than proved, namely, that the lands 
granted to Theobald the Flcming were the same 
which were granted to Wilham de Douglas. and 
which constituted the original domain of which 
we find this powerful family lords. 

Now, it happens, singularly enough, that the 
lands eranted by the Abbot of Kelso to Theo- 
baldus Flammaticus are not the same of which 
William De Douglas was in possession. Nay, it 
would appear, from comparing the charter eranted 
to Theobaldus Flammaticus, that, though situated 
on the water of Douglas, they never made a part 
of the barony of that name, and therefore cannot 
be the same with those held by William de Douglas 
in the succeeding generation. But if William de 
Douglas did not succeed Theobaldus Flammaticus, 
there is no more reason for holding these twa 
persons to be father and son than if they had lived 
in different provinces; and we are still as far from 
having discovered the first mean man of the 
Douglas family as Hume of Godscroft was in the 
16th century. We leave the question to anti- 
quaries and genealogists. 


Nore M, p. 659.—PEDICREE OF THE STEWARTS, 
—To atone to the memory of the learned and 
indefatigable Chalmers for having ventured to im- 
peach his genealogical proposition concerning the 
descent of the Douglases, we are bound to render 
him our grateful thanks for the felicitous light 
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which he has thrown on that of the House of 
Stewart, still more important to Scottish history. 

The acute pen of Lord Hailes, which, like the 
spear of Ithuriel, conjured so many shadows from 
Scottish history, had dismissed among the rest 
those of Banquo and Fleance, the rejection of 
which fables left the illustrious family of Stewart 
withoat an ancestor beyond Walter the son of 
Allan, who is alluded to in the text. The re- 
searches of our late learned antiquary detected in 
this Walter, the descendant of Allan, the son of 
Plaald, who-obtained from William the Conqucror 
the Castle of Oswestry in Shropshire, and was the 
father of an ijlustrious line of Enelish nobles, by 
his first son William, and by his second son 
Walter, the progenitor of the royal family of 
Stewart, 


Nore N, p. 661.—Tan Write Spreir.— The 


contrivance of provoking the irritible vanity of | 


Sir Piercie Shafton, by presenting him with a 
bodkin, indicative of his descent from a tailor, is 
borrowed from a German romance, by the cele- 
brated Tieck, called Das Peter Mannchen, Z.e. 
The Dwarf Peter. The being who gives name to 
the tale, is the Bure-geist, or castle spectre, of a 
German family, whom he aids with his counsel, as 
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he defends their castle by his supernatural power, 
| But the Dwarf Pcter is so unfortunate an adviser, 
that all his counsels, though producing success in 
the immediate results, are in the issue attended 
with mishap and with guilt. The youthful 
baron, the owner of the haunted castle, falls in 
love with a maiden, the daughter of a neighboring 
count, aman of great pride, who refuses him the 
hand of the young lady, on account of his own 
superiority of descent. The lover, repulsed and 
affronted, returns to take counsel with the Dwarf 
Peter, how he may silence the count, and obtain 
the victory in the argument, the next time they 
enter on the topic of pedigree. The dwarf gives 
his patron or pupil a horseshoe, instructing him 
to give it to the count when he is next giving him- 
self superior airs on the subject of his family. It 
has the effect accordingly. The count, under- 
standing it as an allusion to a misalliance of one 
of his ancestors with the daughter of a blacksmith, 
| is thrown into a dreadful passion with the young 
lover, the consequences of which are the seduction 
of the young lady, and the slaughter of her father. 

If we suppose the dwarf to represent the corrupt 
part of human nature,—that “‘law in our members 
which wars against the law of our minds,’’—the 
work forms ar ingenious allegory. 
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